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PREFACE 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Harrisbnrg,  Pa.,  July  15,  1915. 

There  ia  perhaps  no  source  of  information  upon  subjects  relating 
to  either  practical  or  scientific  agriculture  that  is  so  easily  available 
as  the  Fanners'  Institute,  and  whatever  adds  to  the  efficiency  of 
these  institutes  is  of  paramount  importance.  The  hope  of  increas- 
ing their  usefulness  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  has  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  what  is  known  as  the  Farmers'  Normal  Institute,  in 
which  all  institute  managers  and  lecturers  of  the  Btate  come  to- 
gether once  a  year  for  consultation  and  instruction. 

In  order  that  the  instruction  given  at  these  institutes  may  be 
available  to  the  greatest  possible  liumber,  this  Department  publishes, 
in  bulletin  form,  their  proceedings,  and  so  we  send  out  the  following 
bulletin,  No.  267,  containing  the  full  proceedings  of  the  Normsd 
Institute  held  at  Exposition  Park,  Pa.,  May  25  to  27,  1915,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  prove  helpful  upon  the  many  farms  and  in  the  many 
farmhouses  to  which  it  may  come. 

N.  B.  CRITCHFIELD, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  15,  1915. 

Hon.   N.  B.  Critchfleld,  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith,  bulletin  of  the 
T-welftli  Annual  "Farmers  Normal  Institute,"  which  was  held  at 
Exposition  Park,  Pa.,  May  25  to  27,  1915. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  L.  MARTIN, 
Director  of  Institutes. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SPRING  MEETING  OF  THE  PENN- 

STIiVANIA  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  HELD 

AT  HOTEL  CONNEAUT,  EXPOSITION  PARK, 

PA.,  MAY  25,  1915. 


Hotel  Conneaut,  Exposition  Park,  Pa.,  May  25,  9:30  A.  M. 

Vice  President  Kerrick  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  delighted  to 
preside  at  this  meeting.  It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  this 
morning  to  meet  so  many  of  my  friends  from  different  parts  of  the 
State,  and  I  assure  you  that  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  greet  yon. 
The  first  order  of  business  is  the  roll-call. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  at  this  and  subsequent  roll  calls, 
the  following  members  responded  to  their  names: 

Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfleld  (Secretary  and  Ex-Offlcio  member);  W. 
Theo.  Wittman  (Appointed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Branch  of  The  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association);  S.  S.  Blyholder.  Wm.  F.  Biddle,  H.  G. 
McGowan,  F.  D.  Kerrick,  L.  J.  Bearer,  Edward  Lienhard.  M.  E.  Oon- 
ard,  J.  H.  Wilson,  Joel  A.  Herr,  A.  P.  Young,  Abram  Bosler,  Matt- 
hew Rodgers,  Horace  Seamans,  Sylvester  ShaflPer,  J.  E.  Hildebrant, 
E.  A.  Studholme.  W.  C.  Black,  F.  S.  Brong.  C.  S.  Messinger,  T.  A. 
Esohbach,  John  Schoener,  C.  H.  DeWitt,  Wm.  A.  Crawford,  R.  J. 
Weld,  W.  P.  Holtzer,  G.  A.  Benson,  Geo.  F  Barnes  and  J  Aldus 
Herr 

The  SECRETARY:    Mr  Chairman,  there  is  a  qnomm  present. 

A  Member:  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  members  are  up  at 
the  Hall,  because  there  are  a  number  here  that  are  not  present  at 
this  meeting  and  I  presume  they  are  waiting  np  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  There  is  a  quorum  present  here.  The  next 
order  of  business  is  the  reading  of  the  minutes. 

Secretary  Critchfleld  then  read  the  minntes  of  the  January  meet- 
ing. 

The  SECRETARY:  It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  Board 
to  know  that  the  decision  of  the  Auditor  General  was  against  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Marshall.  He  stated  that  under  the 
law,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pay  his  expenses. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen  yon  have  heard  the  minutes  as 
read.    If  there  is  no  objection,  they  will  be  approved. 

A  Member:    I  move  that  they  be  approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  There  being  no  objection,  they  are  approved. 
The  next  order  of  business  is  the  appointment  of  the  Committee 
on  Credentials.  I  will  appoint  oh  that  Committee,  E.  A.  Studholme, 
of  McKean,  W.  A.  Crawford,  of  Venango,  and  George  F.  Barnes  of 
York.  The  Committee  will  please  confer  together  and  make  their 
report. 

The  SECRETARY:  Mr.  .Studholme,  here  are  the  credentials  of 
one  member-elect.  If  there  are  any  other  members  present  having 
credentials,  they  can  pass  them  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  on  the  program  is  Reception  of  Cre- 
dentials of  new  members  and  delegates — I  guess  there  are  none. 
The  next  order  will  be  Unfinished  Business. 

The  SECRETARY:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  will  have  observed 
from  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  there  is  no  unfinished  business,  ex- 
cept that  there  is  a  Committee  to  report.  You  notice,  no  doubt,  that 
one  of  the  Committees,  the  Committee  that  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Killam  in  relation  to  the  monies 
to  be  received  resulting  from  the  passage  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Smith-Lever  Bill,  that  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tion; there  was  also  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  the 
recommendations  made  in  certain  of  the  reports  of  Standing  Commit- 
tees. That  would  make  it  necessary  for  the  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tion to  make  a  report  at  this  time,  or  the  report  can  be  held  overt 
for  the  annual  meeting  if  it  is  thought  best. 

MR.  McGOWAN:  The  Committee  on  L^slation  has  not  con- 
ferred together  at  this  meeting;  we  are  not  ready  to  make  a  report; 
we  can  report  later,  if  desired. 

The  SECRETARY:  This  is  the  only  session  we  will  have;  un- 
less there  is  a  request  for  a  report  at  this  meeting.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  left  as  the  understanding  that  you  will  report  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing. It  will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  Board,  however,  to  know 
that  you  did  discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  you,  you  might, 
in  a  few  words,  state  what  was  done. 

MR.  McGOWAN:  Well,  the  Committee  on  Legislation  assembled 
at  the  Bolton  House  and  there  was  a  full  representation  of  the 
Committee  and  we  went  over  all  matters  that  were  referred  to  this 
Committee  especially  in  detail.  We  took  up  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mission Bill,  and  with  some  amendments,  presented  that,  in  a  body, 
before  Governor  Brumbaugh.  We  did  not  feel  it  advisable  to  an- 
tagonize the  measure.  We  inserted  a  clause  calling  for  five  farmers 
to  have  representation  upon   this  Commission,   and  a  few  other 
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amendments  we  made  in  meeting  together  with  Brother  Creasy  and 
Mr.  MacFarland  and  a  few  others.  We  went  over  the  Fertilizer 
Bill  and  the  weight  of  apples,  weight  of  various  farm  products,  and 
other  matters  that  were  referred  to  us.  We  discharged  our  duties, 
as  we  thought,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  we  will  make  a  subse- 
quent report  and  a  full  report  at  the  annual  meeting. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Very  well,  Mr.  McGowan. 

MR  DEWITT:  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  known  as  the 
Roads  Committee,  I  will  say  that  they  seem  to  have  finished  their 
work  and  I  move  you  that  the  Committee  be  discharged. 

Motion  seconded  and  adopted. 

The  SECRETARY:  That  was  the  Committee  that  was  appointed 
prior  to  the  last  annual  meeting? 

MR.  DE  WITT:    Yes, 

The  SECRETARY:  I  would  like  to  add  to  the  motion,  that  it 
be  discharged  with  the  thanks  of  the  Board,  because  that  Commit- 
tee had  some  very  strenuous  work  to  perform,  and  I  think  we  are 
under  an  obligation  of  gratitude  to  the  Committee.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Bollam,  being  a  member  of  the  Committee,  will  not  be  expected 
to  accept  that  amendment,  but  let  it  be  understood  that  the  Board 
gives  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Committee  and  let  the  question  be  on 
the  adoption  of  Mr.  Killam's  motion  that  the  Committee  be  dis- 
charged. 

Motion  adopted. 

The  SECRETARY:  Now,  Mr.  Chairmato,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  Committee  has  had  a  good  deal  of  arduous  work  to  perform 
and  did  it  faithfully  and  very  satisfactorily,  I  move  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  extended  to  this  Committee. 

Motion  seconded  and  adopted. 

DR.  CONARD:  I  notice,  in  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  that  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  Naglney,  is  not  with 
us,  having  passed  away,  and  wouldn't  it  be  well  to  appoint  someone  in 
his  place  at  this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN:    I  think  it  is  a  very  proper  thing  to  do. 

DR.  CONARD:  Mr.  Naginey  was  also  a  member  of  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee,  I  think. 

MR.  KILLAM:  I  move  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Naginey,  on  the 
Executive  Committee  and  on  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

Motion  seconded. 
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The  CHAIKMAN:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point a  member  to  fill  the  place  of  Mr.  Naginey  on  the  two  Com- 
mittees. 

Motion  adopted. 

MB.  STUDHOLME:  The  Committee  on  Credentials  is  ready  to 
make  a  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  will  appoint  in  place  of  Mr.  Naginey,  Mr. 
Black,  of  Mercer  county,  on  the  Executive  Committee  and  also  on 
the  Resolutions  Committee.  Now  Mr.  Studholme,  we  wiU  hear  your 
report. 

Mr.  Studholme  then  submitted  the  following  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials  recommending  the  election  of  Mr.  Smith  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  from  MifiBin  county. 

MR.  JOEL  A,  HEBR:  His  term  will  expire  then  with  Mr.  Na- 
giney's? 

The  SECRETARY:  -  It  is  understood,  Mr.  Studholme,  that  your 
report  intended  to  place  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Smith,  in  place  of  Mr. 
Naginey  and  that  his  term  shall  expire  when  Mr.  Naginey's  term 
would  have  expired? 

MR.  STUDHOLME:    Yes  sir. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERE:  Will  you  tell  us  when  that  was?  I  think 
that  was  omitted  on  the  program. 

The  SECRETARY:  I  cannot  tell  you  why  that  omission  was 
made. 

A  Member:  Will  you  find  when  his  term  expires  on  the  program 
of  last  winter's  meeting? 

The  SECRETARY:  The  records  are  in  the  oflBce  but  I  haven't 
the  information  just  now. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  I  would  just  like  to  make  a  little  state- 
ment here:  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  go  over  the  list  of  members 
and  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office  and  I  find  that 
tiiose  whose  terms  expire  in  1916  are  about  50%  greater  than  those 
that  expire  in  1918 — something  near  that.  Now,  in  order  to  equalize 
that,  I  think  that  some  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Credentials 
Committee,  or  some  proper  authority,  to  have  the  thing  equalized,  as 
the  law  creating  the  Board  states  that  one-third  of  the  number  of 
terms  must  expire  each  year.  That  lets  a  great  deal  more  than  one- 
third  come  in  in  1916  than  in  1918.  1917  is  between  the  two,  and 
it  is  also  between  in  the  number  of  expirations,  but  it  is  nearer 
right  than  either  of  the  others. 
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MR.  BABNES:  I  think  there  is  a  chance  to  figure  that  out  this 
year.  A  few  years  ago  a  number  of  counties  had  failed  for  several 
years  to  elect  a  member  of  the  State  Board  and  I  think  it  was  re- 
quested at  one  of  these  meetings  that  the  Secretary  urge  the  election 
of  a  member,  which  resulted  in  more  counties  electing  members  that 
year,  which  would  bring  about  this  surplus  membership.  I  think 
the  Secretary  will  remember  what  took  place  at  that  time. 

The  SECEETAEY:  Mr.  Herr  has  usually  been  on  the  Creden- 
tials Committee  and  probably  will  be  on  that  Committee  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  and  that  will  give  him  a  chance  to  carry  out  his 
suggestion.  I  think  the  change  occurred  just  in  the  way  Mr.  Barnes 
has  expressed  it,  but  I  could  not  say  positively. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  If  the  Committee  has  the  authority  to  fix 
the  terms,  suppose  that  someone — we  will  say  Potter  county  which  is 
not  represented  on  the  Board  now,  should  send  in  a  man  for  three 
years  from  the  date  of  his  election,  that  might  happen  just  to  occur 
in  the  year  1916  or  1918,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Committee 
would  have  power  to  correct  that,  but  if  there  should  be  an  under- 
standing from  headquarters  I  think  these  organizations  would  come 
in  with  that  understanding  as  to  when  their  terms  should  expire. 

The  SECRETARY:  You  can  count  the  regular  terms  from  the 
time  when  they  had  the  last  member  of  the  Board. 

MR.  JOEL  A,  HERR:  The  dates  were  all  right  once  but  the  mem- 
bership has  increased  and  the  dates  have  been  changed  since  its  or- 
ganization. 

MB.  KILLAM:  It  seems  to  me  that  that  matter  can  be  only  cor- 
rected by  the  Legislature.  When  a  man  is  elected  by  an  agricultural 
organization,  it  states  that  his  term  exists  for  three  years  from  his 
election,  whatever  the  date  may  be.  Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Herr, 
that  the  Committee  could  fix  the  term?  The  intention  of  this  Com- 
mittee was  to  confirm  the  appointment  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
Mr.  Kaginey,  whatever  it  might  be  and  the  law  fixes  the  term  of  ser- 
vice as  I  understand  it,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  A  man's  term 
expires  three  years  after  he  has  qualified. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  The  law  also  says  that  the  Board  shall 
be  divided  into  three  parts;  that  one-third  of  the  members  shall  go 
out  each  year;  there  is  a  contradiction  there. 

The  SECRETARY:  Well  those  things  do  sometimes  occur  and 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  over;  when  they  go  out  and  stay  out,  that 
makes  trouble. 

MB.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  I  think  it  can  be  done  through  the  Secre- 
tary. 

MR.  MATTHEW  RODGERS:  I  think  it  is  immaterial.  We  have 
the  full  number;  but  death,  removal  and  failure  to  elect  members 
has  caused  this  change.  Wbile  it  does  not  make  any  difference  in 
our  business,  we  would  like  to  have  representatives  from  every 
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county.  But  the  dropping  out  and  changing  has  caused  this  irregu- 
larity in  the  business  and  I  would  move  that  the  Secretary  be  rfr 
quested  to  look  this  matter  up,  and  when  members  are  elected  from 
counties  not  now  represented,  make  a  suggestion  to  them  that  they 
elect  their  members  for  such  a  length  of  time,  which  will  readjust  the 
condition  of  things  at  the  present  time. 

Motion  seconded  and  adopted. 

MB.  S.  S.  BLYHOLDEE:  My  county  would  then  elect  me  for  two 
years;  would  that  be  a  legal  election  when  the  law  says  he  shall  be 
elected  for  three  years? 

The  SECEETARY:  The  motion  is  to  suggest  to  the  Secretary 
that  he  shall  fix  this  up ;  and  he  will  certainly  fix  it  up  according  to 
the  law. 

MB.  MATTHEW  BODGEES:    That  was  my  idea. 

The  SECBETABY:  I  haven't  any  idea  but  that  the  Secretary, 
whoever  he  may  be,  before  he  tackles  the  legal  question  will  see  the 
Attorney  General. 

MB.  MATTHEW  BODGEBS:  Of  course  it  is  known  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  now  that  Mr.  Naginey  is  dead ;  but  I  wish  to  notify 
you  ofiQcially — I  was  at  the  funeral  and  saw  him  buried — I  had  the 
honor  of  being  one  of  the  pallbearers,  and  it  was  a  very  sad  funeral, 
very  largely  attended.  While  it  was  a  pretty  cold  day,  his  neighbors 
and  friends  and  the  citizens  all  turned  out  and  spoke  to  each  other 
with  great  respect  for  the  gentleman  who  died,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  advisable  for  us  to  have  a  Committee  appointed  to  pass  some 
short  resolutions  representing  the  feelings  of  this  Board  in  regard  to 
the  loss  of  him  who  was  such  a  useful  member  and  a  good  man  in  his 
home  community  and  every  place  he  went,  at  this  meeting.  And 
while  I  am  speaking  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  you  will  find  this 
man  Smith  a  very  fine  man;  he  is  one  of  the  most  aggressive  truck- 
men that  we  have  in  all  of  our  country  there.  He  was  a  railroader 
and  left  the  railroad  and  bought  a  small  farm  of  ten  acres  and 
has  improved  it  and  brought  it  to  such  a  high  state  of  perfection  that 
he  gives  work  to  his  family,  all  of  whom  are  large,  and  has  to  hire 
more  help.    He  is  a  success. 

The  CHAIBMAN:    Do  you  put  that  in  the  motion? 

MB.  MATTHEW  BODGEBS:  No,  I  just  move  you  that  a  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  in  regard  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  Naginey. 

The  SECBETABY:  Before  the  vote  is  taken  on  that  motion,  I 
want  to  say  that  Mr.  Bodgers  attended  that  funeral — no  doubt  he  in- 
tended to  attend  it  anyhow — but  he  attended  that  funeral  as  a 
representative  of  the  Board.  I  think  that  when  the  time  came  I 
found  it  impossible  for  some  reason  to  attend  myself  and  knowing 
that  Mr.  Bodgers  was  not  very  far  away,  I  wrote  and  asked  him  to  go 
as  a  member  of  the  Board.    Is  that  correct? 
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MR.   MATTHEW  RODGERS:    That  is  correct. 

The  SECRETARY:  So  that  Mr.  Rodgers  was  there  as  your  rep- 
resentative, and  I  think  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  ap- 
point a  Committee  at  this  time.  I  do  not  want  to  forestall  anything 
that  the  Chairman  may  have  in  his  mind,  but  I  would  like  to 
see  Mr.  Rodgers  Chairman  of  that  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    That  is  satisfactory  to  me. 

MR.  MATTHEW  RODGERS:  In  regard  to  what  the  Secretary 
has  said,  I  would  say  that  I  did  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  and  I  did  go  and  see  the  family  and  present  the  good 
vill  and  feelings  of  this  Board  in  regard  to  tlie  death  of  the 
husband  of  Mr.s.  Naginey,  and  met  her  children  and  other  relatives 
and  friends  and  we  had  a  consultation  separately. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  When  the  motion  is  put  I  would  like  to 
.otate  that  it  has  been  customary  and  I  think  it  is  prudent  that 
such  memorials  should  be  presented  at  the  annual  meeting.  This 
is  the  only  meeting  we  will  have  to-day;  the  Committee  will  not 
have  time  to  prepare  memorials  to  be  presented  to  this  meeting  and 
adopted.  Therefore,  I  move  that  the  subject  of  memorials  be  re- 
ferred to  the  annual  meeting. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  This  Committee  can  be  appointed  and  make 
the  report  at  our  annual  meeting,  Mr.  Herr. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  state  that  a 
short  time  ago  we  lost  our  Ex-Secretary,  Thomas  Edge,  and  I  think 
a  suitable  memorial  ought  to  be  prepared  for  him  and  I  think  the 
«iame  Committee  that  does  one  ought  to  do  the  other.  There  may 
some  of  the  rest  of  us  pass  away  before  next  meeting  and 
there  will  be  a  Memorial  Committee  appointed  at  that  time.  I  have 
no  objection  to  Mr.  Rodgers  being  on  the  Committee  or  Chairman 
of  it,  and  in  the  meantime,  he  might  be  prepared  to  report,  but 
I  only  want  to  say  that  there  will  be  a  Memorial  Committee  ap- 
pointed and  there  will  be  other  memorials  besides  Mr.  Naginey's, 
therefore,  I  think  it  is  more  fitting  that  it  be  made  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

Motion  carried. 

MR.  B.  F.  KILLAM:  I  believe  that  we  have  the  other  motion, 
that  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  report  at  our  next  annual  meet- 
ing. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    That  motion  was  made. 

Motion  seconded  and  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Rodgers  will  be  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee; Mr.  Blyholder  and  Mr.  Joel  A.  Herr  will  also  be  members. 
Geatlemesi,  is  tiiere  any  other  business?  ,  ■  ■ 
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The  SECRETARY:  I  move  that  we  adjourn;  but  before  adjourn- 
ment, I  want  to  say  that  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  who 
is  President  of  the  Board,  sent  his  greetings  to  this  meeting  and 
asked  me  to  say  to  the  members  of  the  Board  that  he  was  very 
sorry  that  he  would  be  unable  to  attend;  that  he  had  the  meeting 
in  mind  and  was  trying  to  make  arrangements  to  get  here,  but 
being  so  pressed  during  the  last  days  of  the  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  oflf  on  account  of  certain 
other  work  that  had  to  be  done,  and  tiben  he  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  only  30  days  to  consider  all  the  bills  left  on 
his  hands  and  make  the  adjustment  of  the  appropriations  so  they 
would  fit  in  with  the  revenues  of  the  State.  He  wanted  to  be  re- 
membered to  the  Board,  stating  that  he  appreciated  the  Board's  work, 
and  that  while  you  were  working  here  for  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  agriculture,  he  was  at  the  other  end  working  along  the 
same  lines.  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  deliver  this  message,  but  I 
am  glad  that  it  came  to  my  mind  before  our  adjournment. 

There  is  one  other  announcement  I  want  to  make.  I  received, 
since  I  came  here,  a  letter  from  our  good  Brother  Schultz,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman,  from  Montgomery  county,  and  he  expressed  sin- 
cere and  heartfelt  regret  that  he  cannot  be  here  and  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  this  occasion,  the  meeting  with  the  brotherhood,  and  he 
made  the  statement  that  the  reason  why  he  could  not  be  here  was 
on  account  of  his  wife  having  undergone  a  very  painful  and  dan- 
gerous operation  at  the  German  Hospital  and  he  feels,  and  feels 
rigjitly,  I  know  we  will  all  be  ready  to  say,  that  his  place  is  right 
there  with  her  at  the  present  time,  so  he  cannot  be  with  us. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  I  am  informed  that  the  auditorium  is 
now  placed  in  order  for  our  meeting  at  half  past  one  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  All  understand  we  will  meet  at  the  auditorium 
at  1.30. 

The  SECRETARY:  I  move  to  adjourn  to  meet  at  the  auditorium 
at  1.30. 


Motion  seconded  and  adopted. 


N.  B.  ORITCHFIELD, 
Secretary. 
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LIST  OF  COUNTY  INSTITUTE  MANAGERS  FOR  THE 
SEASON  OF  1915-16. 


County.  Name  and  Address  of  Chairmen. 

Adams ' A.  I.  Weldner,  ArendtSTiUe. 

Allegheny,   C.  L.  Hood,  Coraopolls,  R.  D.  No.  3. 

Armstrong,   S.  S.  Blyholder,  Kelly  Station. 

Beaver Walter  C.  Dunlap,  West  Bridgewater. 

Bedford W.  F.  Biddle,  Everett,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

Berks,  H.  G.  McGowan,  Gelger's  Mills. 

Blair, W.  Frank  Beck,  Altoona. 

Bradford F.  D.  Kerrick,   Towanda,   R.  D.  No.  9. 

Bucks,  B.  F.  Wambold,   SeUersvlUe. 

BuUer,    W.  H.  Mllllron,   Euclid. 

Cambria, L.  H.  Bearer,  Hastings,  R.  D. 

Cameron R.  P.  Heilman,  Emporium. 

Carbon, Edward  Llenhard,  Hauch  Chunk,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Center,    John  A.  Woodward,  Howaj-d. 

Chester M.  E.  Conard,  Westgrove. 

Clarion J.  H.  Wilson,  Clarion. 

Clearfield, Harrison    Straw,    Clearfield. 

ainton Joel  A.  Herr,  Mlllhall. 

Columbia A.  P.  Young,  MiUvlUe. 

Crawford,    W.  F.  Throop,  Espyville. 

Cumberland,    T.  J.  Ferguson,  Mechanlcsburg. 

Dauphin K.  S.  Keiper,   Mlddletown. 

Delaware Thos.  H.  Wittkorn,  Media. 

Elk John  G.  Schmidt,  St  Marys. 

Erie Archie  Billings,   Edinboro. 

Fayette,    John  T.  Smith ,  Dunbar,  R.  D.  No.  32. 

Forest,    C.  A.  Randall,  Tioneata. 

Franklin,  J.  P.  Young,  Marion. 

Fulton,  Frank  Ranck,  Hancock,  Md. 

Greene J.  W.  Stewart,  Jefferson. 

Huntingdon,   G.  G.  Hutchison,  Warrior's  Mark. 

Indiana,  S.  C.  George,  West  Lebanon. 

Jefferson,  Peter  B.  Cowan,  Brookvllle. 

Juniata Matthew  Rodgers,  Mexico. 

Lackawanna,  Horace  Seamans ,  Factory viUe. 

Lancaster,   J.  W.  Bruckart,  Lititz. 

Lawrence ■ Sylvester  Shaffer,  New  Castle. 

Lebanon,    Edward  Shuey ,  Lickdale. 

Lehigh,  P.  S.  Fenstermacher ,  Allentown. 

Luzerne J.  E.  Hildebrant,  Dallas. 

Lycoming '. . . .  A.  J.  Kahler ,  Hughesville. 

McKean,  E.  A.  Studholme,  Smethport 

Mercer,  Wm.  C.  Black,  Mercer. 

Mifflin,    CM.  Smith,  Lewistown. 

Monroe,    P-  S.  Brong,  Saylorsburg. 

Montgomery,    J-  H.  Schultz,  Norristown. 
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Coouty.  Name  and  Address  of  Chalrmoi. 

Montour J.  Miles  Derr,  Milton,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Northampton,  '.  .C.  S.  Messlnger,  Tatamy,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Northumberland I.  A.  Eschbach ,  Milton ,  R.  D.  No.  1. 
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Wyoming,    Q.  A.  Benson ,  Tunkhannock. 

York,    G.  F.  Barnes,  Rossville. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  FARMERS'  ANNUAL  NORMAL  INSTI- 
TUTE, HELD  AT  EXPOSITION  PARK,  (CONNEAUT  LAKE) 
PA.,  MAY  25-27,  1915. 


Exposition  Park,  May  25,  1915,  1.30  P.  M. 

Director  Martin  in  the  Chair: — 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Friends,  the  time  has  arrived  for  opening 
the  exercises  of  our  Annual  Normal  Institute.  The  presiding  offi- 
cer will  be  Mr.  W.  F.  Throop,  the  County  Chairman  of  this  county. 

Mr.  Throop  takes  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me 
this  afternoon  to  meet  such  a  body  of  people  as  we  have  here,  though 
I  would  be  far  better  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  if  some  of  the 
older  members  of  the  Board  had  taken  the  Chair.  But  with  your 
help  we  will  try  and  make  the  meeting  a  success,  as  we  hope  it 
will  be.  First,  we  have  this  afternoon  the  Address  of  Welcome, 
and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  introduce  to  you  Mr.  James  E.  Reany, 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Exposition  Park. 

MR.  JAMES  E.  REANY:  As  President  of  the  Board  and  on 
their  behalf,  I  wish  to  extend  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  a  most 
cordial  welcome.  We  feel  especially  proud  to  have  you  among  us 
and  trust  that  your  stay  will  be  one  to  be  remembered.  We  espe- 
cially appeal  to  those  members  who  have  come  from  some  remote 
part  of  the  State,  because  we  are  very  proud  of  this  particular  sec- 
tion and  of  our  beautiful  little  body  of  water  here,  which  we  feel 
is  unsurpassed  in  natural  beauty  anywhere  in  the  country;  and 
those  who  come  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  where  water  is 
rather  a  scarce  article,  we  want  you  to  carry  back  with  you  a  lasting 
remembrance  of  this  place. 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  now  for  the  farmer. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States  very  soon  will  become  the 
granary  of  the  world.  An  agricultural  buying  movement  no  doubt 
will  soon  be  inaugurated  that  w^ill  be  stupendous  in  character,  and 
it  behooves  every  man  of  agricultural  inclination,  to  set  himself  about 
the  task  of  "setting  his  house  in  order,"  in  order  to  provide  himself 
with  all  the  knowledge  and  apparatus  necessary  to  promote  the  agri- 
cultural interest  of  this  vast  country.  Europe,  being  devastated  by 
war  as  it  is  to-day,  is  reduced  to  a  very  unproductive  state,  agri- 
culturally, and  I  believe  that  this  country  is  destined  to  supply  the 
sustenance  of  the  world  in  no  mean  degree,  and  it  gives  me  personally 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  commend  to  every  man  the  .excellent  work 
that  these  institiites  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  are  able  to  perform. 

(24) 
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It  is  absolutely  necessaiy  that  everyone  pay  some  attention,  some 
heed  to  agricultural  pursuits.    The  day  has  passed  when  things  are 
being  done    as   our  grandfathers  did  them.    The  schoolmaster  has 
been  abroad  in  this  country  and  it  is  essential  that  we  all  appreciate 
Ibat  fact.     W^e  all  realize  that  we  have  a  great  many  men  in  our 
several  Bureaus  of  Agriculture  devoting  their  time  and  their  energy 
to  the  advancement  of  this  fundamental  industry,  the  primary  work 
of  any  country,  and  I  trust  that  this  meeting  will  be  productive  of 
an  immense   amount  of  good;  that  you  will  all  carry  back  with 
you  something  to  be  remembered,   some  information  of  a   useful 
character,   something  you  can  apply  to  your  everyday  needs,  and 
that  you  will  carry  with  you  also  a  remembrance  of  our  beautiful 
little  resort.     I  b^eak  for  every  man,  on  his  part,  his  hearty  co- 
operation and  good  will  in  the  furtherance  of  tiiis  convention. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  have  another  gentleman  from  Crawford 
county  who  has  been  a  tireless  worker  in  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
and  I  assure  you  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  introduce  the  Hon.  R. 
C.  McMaster,  of  Adamsville. 

MR.  McMASTER:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Farmers'  Normal  Institute:  I  am  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  say- 
ing a  very  few  words  of  welcome  to  you  to-day.  Being  introduced 
to  an  audience  always  reminds  me  of  an  old  story  that  I  heard  re- 
lated of  Josh  Billings.  Josh  Billings  was  a  humorous  lecturer  of 
some  years  ago  and  he  was  engaged  by  a  club  down  at  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  to  deliver  a  lecture,  and  the  club  had  selected  a  young  man 
of  great  ambitions  to  introduce  Josh  to  the  audience.  When  the 
time  came  for  the  introduction,  the  young  man  appeared  all  togged 
up  in  great  shape  and  seemed  to  think  a  great  deal  more  about  him- 
self than  he  did  obout  Josh,  and  he  commenced  in  this  way,  becoming 
somewhat  confused  as  to  what  he  was  there  for,  said:  "I  am  not 
Josh  BUlings,  nor  his  wife,  nor  his  son,  nor  his  daughter,  nor  his 
man  servant,  nor  his  maid  servant,  nor  his  ox" — and  there  he  stopped 
and  left  old  Josh  to  wade  out. 

My  friends,  it  is  my  pleasure  indeed  to  welcome  you  to  old  Craw- 
ford county.  We  feel  proud  of  old  Crawford  county.  It  is  written  of 
the  county  that  it  has  been  the  best  dairy  county  in  the  Btate  of  Penn- 
sylvania. We  welcome  you  here.  We  welcome  you  to  Conneaut 
Lake,  the  most  beautiful  and  the  largest  lake  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  welcome  you  here  for  what  you  represent,  the  whole 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  a  good  deal.  We  welcome  you  for 
the  purpose  that  you  come  here.  You  come  here  for  the  exchange 
of  thought  which  elevates  mankind.  You  come  here,  as  I  understand, 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  along  the  line  of  farming,  which  has 
done  so  much  in  the  past  for  the  farming  interests  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  more  in  the  future. 

The  farming  interest  is  the  greatest  industry  in  the  world;  it 
has  been  so  since  Adam  hid  behind  the  apple  tree,  and  will  continue 
to  be  so.  It  is  the  industry  upon  which  all  other  industries,  great 
industries,  are  founded.  It  is  the  foundation  of  aU  other  industries, 
and  it  is  the  industry  that  feeds  the  world  and  will  continue  to 
feed  the  world,  and  we  trust  that  your  meeting  here  will  be  profit- 
able along  this  line,  the  exchange  of  thought  which  helps  along, 
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which  has  done  so  much  in  the  past.  As  one  item  occurs  to  me 
recently,  I  can  remember  in  these  beautiful  valleys  and  hills  of  ours 
here  at  this  time  of  the  year  when  your  meadows  were  red  witli 
soil,  ruined  with  soil,  that  would  not  produce  one  quarter  of  a  crop 
and  farmers  that  I  talked  with  did  not  know  what  to  do  and  had 
no  remedy  to  overcome  it  at  that  time,  but  now,  through  influences 
just  like  you  exercise,  the  distribution  of  knowledge,  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  that  has  all  been  overcome  to  a  great  extent  and  these 
same  meadows  now  are  producing  bountiful  crops.  This  is  only  one 
result  of  one  item  of  your  line  and  there  are  many  and  we  are 
pleased  to  have  you  work  along  this  line.  We  hope  that  your  meet- 
ing here  will  be  pleasant  and  will  be  profitable  to  all,  and  we  wel- 
come you  to  Conneaut  Lake  and  Exposition  Park,  to  our  magnificent 
hotels,  and  trust  that  you  will  go  away  pleased  that  you  came. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  have  another  member  with  us  here  from 
Crawford  county  whom  I  believe  it  would  be  an  injustice  not 
to  call  upon  for  a  few  words,  our  brother  granger  and  institute 
worker.  Brother  J.  T.  Campbell. 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  Yes,  I  did  want  to  say  a  word  of  welcome  to 
you  people  and  my  friends,  I  am  sure,  and  I  have  no  speech — I  did 
think  a  while  ago  I  might  get  up  a  little  speech  for  this  occasion 
but  I  thought  T  might  spill  over,  so  I  haven't  any  speech  at  all. 
I  did  make  out  a  few  notes  as  I  was  sitting  here  listening  to  the 
others  on  this  welcome. 

In  the  first  place  I  want  to  say  that  I  welcome  you  here,  first 
and  foremost,  for  the  manhood  and  womanhood  that  your  represent. 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  I  believe  I  can  safely  say  that  I  have  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  every  one  of  you,  and  I  know  whereof 
I  speak  in  that  respect  and  because  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  that  your  represent,  I  welcome  you  to  Craw- 
ford county  as  a  farmer;  we  need  you,  we  need  men  like  you,  we 
need  your  influence  here  as  well  as  the  things  that  you  have  that 
contribute  to  better  farming  because  it  is  not  all  of  the  subject  of 
farms  to  go  out  and  be  a  better  farmer  and  till  the  land  a  little 
better  than  it  has  been  tilled  before;  far  from  it,  and  we  know 
that  the  great  work  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  in  Pennsylvania  has 
not  stopped  there.  And  let  me  say  to-day,  while  we  are  in  a  sec- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  that  is  more  newly  settled,  not  quite  as  old  a 
country  as  the  part  of  the  State  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains 
from  which  many  of  you  come,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  In- 
dians at  the  present  time  in  this  section  are  all  peaceable,  as  far 
as  that  goes,  you  need  have  no  alarm  in  that  direction. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  we  have  a  good  country  here,  not  as  well 
developed  as  it  might  well  be  in  the  future,  without  any  doubt.  I 
have  traveled  about  a  little,  studying  agricultural  conditions  and 
have  been  in  almost  every  county  of  the  State  and  in  almost  every 
county  of  two  or  three  other  states  and  I  can  safely  say  that  T  think 
we  have  a  land  here  with  great  possibilities,  much  of  which  has  not 
been  fully  developed.  Not  a  great  while  ago  I  spent  a  week  in 
northern  Illinois  and  visited  many  farms,  and  the  farmers  told 
me  their  land  there  would  bring  f200  to  $300  and  acre  readily. 
Our  land  is  not  bringing  these  prices;  we  have  fairly  good  land, 
not  so  well  improved  perhaps,  but  it  can  be  bought  at  f50  to  |60 
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an  acre  and  you  can  spend  |50  an  acre  more  on  it  in  the  way  of 
drainage  and  improvements  and  have  land  at  a  cost  of  f  100  an  acre 
that  I  feel  perfectly  safe  in  saying  will  yield  more  net  profit  to 
the  acre  after  the  expenses  are  taken  out  than  the  |300  an  acre 
land  in  northern  Illinois  wUl  yield,  as  far  as  agriculture  goes.  So 
we  need  men  to  develop  these  possibilities  to  a  greater  extent  than 
they  have  been  developed  in  the  last  few  years. 

We  welcome  you  because  you  have  brought  better  agriculture  and 
better  home  conditions,  the  things  that  really  amount  to  so  much. 
You  are  in  a  land  to-day  where  a  large  percentage  of  the  farmers  own 
their  homes  and  have  them  paid  for.  You  do  not  find  the  fat  of 
the  land  oozing  out  as  readily  as  in  Lancaster  county,  but  they  get 
the  results  nevertheless.  You  can  go  into  many  many  homes  in 
western  Crawford  county  to-day,  though  they  are  not  pretentious, 
though  they  are  not  mansions  or  palaces,  and  you  will  find  all  the 
modem  conveniences  in  the  way  of  modem  heating  appliances,  good 
lighting  systems,  bath  room  equipments  and  all  those  things.  Wc 
do  not  neled  to  be  told  that  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  us  who  need 
these  things,  we  realize  that  and  we  know  the  blessings  that  go 
with  them.  What  we  need  is  some  help  to  tell  us  how  to  acquire 
some  of  these  things;  that  is  the  problem  we  are  up  against  to-day. 
It  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when  milk  in  this  county  brought 
a  Jittle  less  than  three  cents  a  quart,  good  Jersey  milk,  that  not 
far  away  is  bringing  eight  and  ten  cents  from  the  consumer? — we 
need  some  of  that  profit  and  we  will  have  more  when  we  got  our 
share.  One  of  the  great  things  we  are  up  against  in  western  Oraw- 
ford  county,  is  the  question  of  who  is  going  to  help  the  farmer  win 
his  battle.  That  is  the  question  that  is  coming  up  for  solution.  We 
believe  to-day  that  the  organization  that  yon  represent  is  gonig  to 
have  a  part  in  that  direction,  must  have  a  part  in  that  direction. 
We  welcome  you  here  then  because  we  believe  you  are  able  to 
help  us  in  that  direction  and  we  look  to  you  for  some  help  along 
these  lines. 

Then,  further,  I  want  to  say,  personally,  that  I  welcome  you  here 
because  of  what  you  have  been  to  me  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  this 
work.  I  do  not  have  to  go  back  very  many  years  in  my  life  till 
I  recall  the  time  when  I  started  out  to  try  to  do  a  little  Farmers' 
Institute  lecture  work  and  my  first  attempt  fell  rather  flat  iind  I 
realized  that  I  was  a  failure  along  that  line  and  wanted  to  give 
it  up  and  friends  like  Brother  Lighty  and  Brother  Seeds  took  me 
and  stood  my  feet  on  a  rock  along  these  lines  and  I  shall  alwnys 
feel  under  an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  help  and  strength 
in  that  direction  and  fiie  help  that  comes  from  all  of  you  in  this 
great  association  work.  And  again  I  should  have  been  very  much 
pleased  if  it  had  been  possible,  by  some  arrangement,  that  I  tonld 
have  had  you  all  over  to  Woodbine  Farm  for  a  short  time  at  least, 
but  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  make  an  arrangement  of  this  kind, 
but  I  hope  that  many  of  you  as  possibly  can  will  find  It  converiiont 
to  make  a  short  visit  at  least  before  your  return  to  your  homes  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  see  any  and  all  of  you  who  can  come.  We  are 
not  doing  great  things  over  there,  not  running  a  show  place  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  but  we  have  accomplished  some  results  by 
patient  effort  and  hard  work  along  the  lines  we  have  been  working 
in  the  past  few  years  and  we  feel  that  our  work  is  only  well 
b^nn. 
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It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  Farmers'  Institute  lecturer  ought  to 
be  a  good  farmer,  and  so  be  should;  but  a  man  ought  also  to  be 
a  good  farmer  because  he  is  a  lecturer.  It  is  a  rule  that  works 
both  ways  and  I  feel  when  I  go  out  into  the  work  of  the  Farmer**' 
Institutes  I  endeavor  to  put  into  my  work  the  very  best  that  I  cau. 
I  feel  that  my  efforts  are  feeble  along  that  line  many  times,  but 
I  oft-times  feel  tiiat  if  I  were  able  to  give  to  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  its  agriculture  and  those  with  whom  I  come  in  contact, 
as  much  as  I  have  received  in  the  work,  then  I  should  feel  that  I 
have  accomplished  a  great  measure  of  success;  but  I  am  sure  I 
will  never  be  able  to  give  out  as  much  as  I  have  received,  in  this 
work.  If  you  will  come  over,  any  and  all  who  can,  you  will  find 
a  hearty  welcome  when  you  come  to  Woodbine  Farm  and  we  are 
trying  to  put  into  practice  there  the  results  of  what  we  have  found 
out  in  our  work  on  the  farm. 

Let  me  say  in  closing.  In  my  contact  with  institute  work  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  my  contact  with  institute  workers 
in  quite  a  number  of  other  states,  I  can  safely  say  that  I  think  in 
broad-minded  spirit  and  in  ability  to  look  at  the  great  questions  of 
agriculture  from  every  side,  that  I  know  of  no  body  of  men  and 
women  in  this  country  to-day  that  take  the  broad-minded  and  all- 
sided  view  of  the  great  agricultural  questions  that  is  taken  by  the 
great  agricultural  institute  workers  of  the  United  States  in  general, 
and  I  know  that  that  especially  holds  good  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  am  not  going  to  find  fault  with  the  specialist  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  The  specialist  is  a  useful  man  and  has  accomplished 
a  great  work  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  this  country  to-day  but  you 
know  and  I  know  that  many  times  the  man  that  specializes  intensely, 
where  he  may  know  a  whole  about  his  particular  special  line,  it 
is  not  always  possible  for  him  to  see  the  relationship  of  his  special 
problem  to  the  other  problems  in  general  and  because  of  his  in- 
ability to  see  his  proper  relationship  in  this  light,  he  does  not  grasp 
the  full  situation  sometimes  that  is  grasped  by  the  man  who  does 
not  devote  himself  so  closely  along  one  special  line. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  future  work  of  the  institute.  I  hope 
that  this  meeting  here — I  know  this  work  will  be  constructive  be- 
cause we  have  great  opportunities  and  great  possibilities  along  this 
line  and  great  problems  yet  to  be  worked  out  and  great  work  to 
be  done  by  the  Farmers'  Institute  workers  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. I  am  aware  in  some  states  that  there  are  those  to-day 
who  would  undertake  to  say  that  the  Farmers'  Institute  movement 
of  onr  country  has  accomplished  its  work  and  should  be  abandoned. 
A  few  months  ago  I  heard  a  man  undertake  to  hold  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  work  of  the  United  States,  and 
right  then  and  there  I  was  reminded  of  that  old  saying  of  Gordon 
Graham,  that  the  first  requisite  of  a  quiet  funeral  was  to  have  a 
willing  corpse,  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  the  corpse  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  not  by  any  means  willing.  We  welcome  you  because 
of  the  work  yet  to  be  done  by  the  Farmers'  Institute  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  want  to  welcome  you.  County  Chairmen,  because  of  the 
many  kindnesses  and  courtesies  yon  have  extended  to  me  as  I  have 
been  with  you  in  the  various  counties,  and  perhaps  there  is  not 
another  State  in  the  Union  to-day  that  has  a  similar  body  of  men, 
willing  to  serve  without  pay,  giving  one  to  four  weeks  of  their  time 
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to  the  advancement  of  the  agriculture  of  our  great  Commonwealth 

without  any  pay  whatever,  in  order  that  this  work  may  go  on.    It 

certainly    8i>€^Lk.s    well  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  it 

speaks  well  for  the  future  of  agriculture  that  Pennsylvania  is  able 

to  have  a  body   of  men  like  this,  and  as  I  have  mingled  with  you 

remembering  tbe  many  kindnesses  and  courtesies  that  you  have  shown 

me  I  extend  a  si>ecial  welcome  to  western  Crawford  county.    I  know 

there  are  times  when  this  Institute  work  does  not  move  along  as 

smoothly  as  it  might  and  the  county  chairman  gets  a  whole  lot  of 

blame  too,  but  it  is  the  man  that  does  the  best  that  gets  more 

kicks  than   all  the  rest  and  after  all  a  man  that  does  something 

is  always  going  to  get  some  kicks,  if  there  is  any  consolation  in 

that,  you  have  it. 

80  with  these  remarks — ^and  there  are  other  things  that  I  might 
have  said — ^but  do  not  forget  that  we  extend  to  you  a  most  hearty 
welcome  here  at  this  time  and  want  to  take  part  in  this  meeting 
and  want  to  go  out  from  this  meeting  the  very  best  results  that  have 
ever  gone  out  from  a  meeting  of  this  kind  and  as  far  as  we  are 
able  at  least  to  contribute  in  that  direction,  we  are  going  to  do  it 
Many  of  the  mistakes  we  make — and  we  will  make  them  and  always 
have  made  them  and  you  are  going  to  make  them — they  are  mistakes 
not  of  the  heart  at  least,  and  just  consider  them  in  tiiat  light,  and 
so  we  extend  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  both  lecturers  and  county 
chairmen  and  aU  of  you  a  most  hearty  and  most  cordial  welcome. 

Tbe  CHAIBMAN:  For  response  to  the  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken,  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  the  Hon.  A.  L.  Martin, 
Director  of  Institutes. 

DIREGTOB  MABTIN:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  who  have 
so  generously  offered  us  everything  that  is  in  and  around  Conneant 
Lake  and  extended  us  a  hearty  and  generous  welcome;  I  may  say 
that  in  traveling  over  Pennsylvania  for  the  past  16  years  I  have 
sometimes  been  led  to  think,  at  least,  that  if  there  was  a  possibility 
of  partiality  not  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  in  the  blessings  that  he 
bestows  upon  his  people,  it  was  first  that  we  were  given  a  home  in 
a  state  like  Pennsylvania ;  and  then  again  after  looking  more  closely 
into  the  various  conditions,  educational,  social  and  along  broad  agri- 
cultural lines,  I  have  been  led  to  know  that  in  every  single  county 
of  the  State  there  seems  to  be  some  special  benefit  bestowed  not 
quite  common  to  the  other  counties.  And  now  as  we  come  into 
Crawford  county,  I  have  been  led  to  believe,  not  only  to-day  but  upon 
other  occasions,  that  if  that  partiality  were  at  all  possible  tiiat 
Crawford  county  was  blessed  at  least  in  some  things  beyond  most 
of  the  counties  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

What  are  some  of  these  things?  First,  Crawford  county  has  the 
advantage  which  some  other  counties  do  not  have,  of  access  to  a 
higher  education  by  your  educational  institutions;  it  has  access  to 
as  good,  if  not  the  best,  common  schools  within  the  State,  and  you 
have  a  soil,  or  rather  I  should  say,  you  have  farm  homes  unexcelled, 
except  by  the  most  costly,  but  real  farm  homes  unexcelled  by  any 
other  county  of  the  State.  And  more  than  that,  you  occupy  one  of 
Nature's  beauty  spots  in  Pennsylvania  where  we  are  holding  this 
meeting;  the  largest  inland  water  of  the  State  is  here,  beautiful  in 
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all  its  surroundings  and  a  piece  of  water  of  utility  as  well,  where 
we  can  come  from  all  the  counties  and  all  parts  of  eastern  Ohio 
and  western  Pennsylvania,  and  where  the  teeming  multitudes  in 
our  cities  seek  constantly  for  a  place  of  wholesome  recreation.  Here, 
at  Conneaut,  is  one  of  those  beauty  spots  that  Nature  has  bestowed 
upon  you  for  your  benefit  and  for  the  benefit  and  uplifting  of  man- 
kind. 

Now,  my  friends,  what  should  we  say  of  the  outlook?  Agri- 
culture— ^what  is  it?  What  does  it  represent  to-day?  Do  you  not 
know  that  it  has  a  broader  horizon,  it  has  a  brighter  prospect  than 
ever  before  in  its  history?  Do  you  not  know  that  every  thinking  man 
and  woman  to-day  in  this  country  of  ours  is  thinking  and  writing 
and  talking  about  the  farm  and  farm  life?  What  does  that  mean? 
Some  of  these  Associations  have  undertaken,  even  though  they  exist 
in  cities  and  towns,  the  task  of  giving  us  farmers  an  uplift.  We 
are  pleased  with  the  thought.  We  are  pleased  with  the  knowledge, 
that  at  last  the  whole  world  has  come  to  its  proper  senses  and 
that  it  is  admitted  and  proclaimed  that  the  occupation  that  we  rep- 
resent here  to-day  is  the  one  great  occupation  upon  which  all  man- 
kind, all  trades,  all  industries  and  pursuits  must  look  for  their  own 
upbuilding.  Does  that,  my  friends,  give  you  any  conception  of  the 
vast  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  you  and  me  and  every  man 
and  every  woman  who  cultivates  a  foot  of  God's  earth? 

What  are  some  of  our  responsibilities?  I  should  say  that  the 
man  who  is  year  by  year  cultivating  that  acre  and  not  improving 
its  productive  power  and  force  is  not  living  up  to  his  divine  com- 
mission. The  man  upon  one  of  God's  acres  here  to-day  in  Penn- 
sylvania that  is  not  increasing  its  powers  is  in  some  sense  robbing 
God's  earth;  and  we  are  here  to-day,  my  friends,  to  devise  ways 
and  means  by  which  we  may  magnify  the  powers  of  the  acre.  We 
are  here  for  greater  things  than  even  that.  The  improvement  of 
the  soil  comes  first  of  course.  Then  there  may  come  another  im- 
provement; the  greatest  improvement  that  can  come  to  the  farmer 
life  of  Pennsylvania,  is  to  improve  the  social,  the  educational,  and,  if 
you  will,  the  spiritual  life  upon  the  farm.  What  are  the  agencies? 
The  school.  What  should  it  be?  When  I  say  the  school,  I  mean 
that  school  that  you  and  I  attended  when  we  were  boys  and  girls. 
I  mean  that  country  school  and  that  country  schoolhouse.  Do  you 
know  that  more  depends  this  day  and  age  and  generation  in  which 
we  live,  upon  the  mental  and  moral  equipment  of  that  boy  and 
girl  than  any  other  one  thing  that  yon  can  name?  I  sometimes 
think  that  we  have  gone  to  a  little  extreme  in  the  direction  of  look- 
ing after  the  animals  on  the  farm  and  the  crops  on  the  farm  and 
the  disposition  of  the  same — that  we  went  a  little  too  far,  further 
than  we  have  gone  in  looking  after  the  conditions  of  the  school- 
house  and  equipment  of  that  school  and  the  preparation  of  our 
children  and  their  equipment  to  fight  the  great  battles  of  life  as 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  meet  them. 

Then  there  is  that  other  thought;  the  social  side  of  our  lives.  We 
farmers,  amongst  all  the  other  occupations  and  businesses  of  life, 
live  our  lives  in  a  certain  measure  separate,  as  it  were,  the  one  from 
the  other.  Oh,  how  important  it  is  in  all  this  work  that  we  have 
community  interests  somewhere,  the  social  center  somewhere,  handled 
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aud  governed  and  controlled  by  the  wisest  and  most  discreet  men 
and  women  of  all  that  community,  who  shall  lead  along  and  lead  np 
tlie  youth  of  that  community  to  a  desire  for  the  highest  order  of 
wcial  life  in  that  community.  Do  you  think  of  all  tiiese  things  in 
that  way? 

Then  again   that  other  part,  and  I  onght  to  call  it  the  part  per- 
formed hy    the    country  church.     It  has  been  my  privilege  for  the 
past  16  years  to  travel  up  and  down  and  all  over  Pennsylvania — ^in- 
deed I  can  see  its  beauty  spots  here  and  there  all  over  the  State — and 
consider  these  things;  and  Sabbath  Day,  as  my  custom  is,  I  go  into 
the  conntry   chnrch  where  1  am  stopping  and  have  observed  some 
things;  I  have  observed  that  the  attendance  at  that  little  country 
church  has  been  for  years  on  the  decline  and  is  to-day  less  than  it 
was  a  decade  or  two  ago.    What  is  the  reason  for  all  this?    Are 
we  not  a  piona  people?    Do  we  not  love  spiritual  things?    I  cannot 
believe  that  we  do  not.    But  what  is  the  reason  for  the  decline  in 
the  attendance  in  that  country  church?    I  will  give  you  a  thought 
npon  that:    It  is  that  occasionally,  and  I  do  not  want  to  censure 
the  ministry,  far  from  that,  my  own  mother  taught  me  better  than 
that,  but  one  of  the  reasons,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  decline  in 
the  conntry  church  is,  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  ministry  in 
these  conntry  churches  have  never  studied  the  interests  and  principles 
of  agriculture.    Why  sometimes  I  have  heard  these  ministers  ander- 
rake  to  pray  as  men  of  prayer  and  their  prayer  breathed  not  the  spirit 
of  the  husbandman  but  rather  an  excuse  for  it,  and  if  the  day  comQS, 
my  friends,  when  the  country  church  will  occupy  the  place  the  Lord 
intended  it  should  occupy  in  agriculture,  it  will  be  when  the  ministry 
thereof  have  made  a  study  of  the  great  principles  of  agriculture, 
and  they  can  live  and  act  in  a  sphere  of  sympathy  with  the  great 
work  in  which  you  and  I  are  engaged,  and  that  church  will  be- 
come not  only  a  religious  but  a  social  center,  together  with  tlie 
schools  of  the  country,  gathering  in  the  young  and  the  old  in  one 
grand  social  and  religious  action.    Then,  together  with  the  knowl- 
edge attained  through  the  study  of  the  great  principles  of  agriculture 
by  the  great  organization  of  Farmers'  Institute  workers  and  other 
agencies,  then  may  we  expect,  my  fellow  farmers,  to  have  agriculture 
^nd  np  as  a  beacon  light  to  every  other  industry  and  occupation 
as  the  one  occupation  blessed  of  God  and  sanctioned  and  upheld 
hy  all  other  industries,  and  we  ourselves  having  the  highest  concep- 
tion of  the  noblest  work  ever  entrusted  to  mankind. 

But  I  want  to  turn  again  to  this  beautiful,  splendid  Crawford 
county.  Yon  have  some  tilings  here  in  great  abundance.  You  have 
a  soil  easy  of  cultivation,  ready  of  response  to  your  touch;  but  you 
need  some  things  that  you  do  not  have,  in  my  conception  of  the 
matter.  If  the  farms  of  Crawford  county  were  underdrained  as 
they  should  be,  every  acre  of  all  these  farms  in  the  county  would 
double  its  production.  Do  you  believe  that?  They  would  double 
their  production.  Hence,  I  (yn  firm  in  stating,  first,  underdrainage; 
then  carefnl  cultivation.  But  I  guess  you  are  going  to  get  more 
water  over  here  pretty  soon  and  I  don't  know  what  to  say  about  it ; 
bat  I  do  say  that  if  I  had  the  privilege  of  the  cultivation,  after 
it  was  underdrained,  of  Pymotuming  Swamp  for  ten  years,  I  was 
going  to  say  I  would  pay  the  National  debt.  But  I  am  going  to 
say  to  you  that  yonr  thousands  of  acres  in  that,  embrace  land  tiian 
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which  in  the  United  States  there  is  not  a  better  prospect  for  growing 
the  vegetables  that  the  world  consumes,  than  this  old  swamp,  if  it 
were  nnderdrained ;  but  you  are  going  to  cover  it  with  water  to 
help  feed  some  splendid  manufacturing  plants.  That  looks  all  right. 
But  here  is  the  question  for  you  to  solve;  if  you  underdrain  it 
you  will  get  all  the  water  that  is  there,  won't  you,  and  let  it  mn 
down  into  the  Shenango  and  let  us  dam  the  Sbenango  and  cultivate 
this  splendid  outlook  for  old  Crawford  county.  That  runs  a  little 
counter  to  some  teachings.     It  is  my  conception  of  it,  that  is  all. 

Gentlemen  of  Crawford  county,  you  have  your  own  problems  to 
solve.  We  are  here  as  an  organization  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes, 
representing  a  part  of  the  State  Government  of  Pennsylvania  to 
help  you  with  any  of  the  problems  you  have.  The  sessions  of  this 
Institute  will  be  open  until  Thursday  night  and  we  trust  that  you 
will  bring  these  problems  here  and  let  them  be  freely  discussed. 
This  is  no  star  chamber  association,  it  is  for  open  and  free  dis- 
cussion of  all  the  great  problems  that  confront  us  in  agriculture. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  have  talked  altogether  too  long.  I  suppose 
I  will  talk  a  good  deal  more  at  some  other  sessions  of  this  meeting ; 
but  we  are  indeed  gratified  to  receive  so  generous  a  welcome  from 
Crawford  county  and  we  are  glad  to  meet  on  this  beautiful  location 
and  I  am  sure  we  will  all  go  away  feeling  that  it  was  good  for 
U8  to  be  here.    I  thank  yon. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  take  pleasure  in  prese'nting  to  you  one  whom, 
I  believe,  needs  no  introduction  to  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
L.  W.  Lighty. 

MR.  LIGHTY:  Director  Martin,  Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Mr.  McMaster,  Mr.  Campbell:  I  certainly  want  to 
thank  you  very  heartily,  thank  you  for  myself,  and  thank  you  for  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  members  of  the  Institute  Committees 
of  the  various  counties  and  Institute  lecturers  for  your  kind  words. 
You  know  words  of  welcome  when  we  come  into  a  strange  country 
are  always  very  pleasant.  Nevertheless,  I  want  to  say  that  I  do 
not  feel  as  though  I  was  in  a  strange  country;  I  rather  feel  at 
home  in  Crawford  county,  possibly  because  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago  I  came  to  this  county  the  first  time  I  was  far  away 
from  home,  because  I  am  from  that  distant  county — ^had  never  been 
across  the  mountains — ^but  the  people  of  the  western  counties  and 
particularly  the  people  of  Crawford  county,  treated  me  so  royally 
that  I  felt  at  home  and  I  kind  of  feel  at  home  to-day;  I  almost  felt 
at  home  yesterday,  even  more  so  to-day,  because  the  sun  is  shining 
warmer  to-day  than  it  did  yesterday  and  even  that  is  welcoming 
UR  as  well  as  your  bright  smiling  faces. 

Now  I  have  no  speech  prepared;  I  am  glad  I  haven't;  I  can 
only  second  what  has  been  said  so  much  better  than  I  could  pos- 
sibly say  it  and  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  am  very  glad  to  see  so 
many  of  the  old  friendly  faces  here  this  afternoon  and  I  want  to 
say  to  these  people  at  Conneaut  Lake  Exposition  grounds  that  you 
are  welcoming  some  of  the  good  old  war  horses  of  agriculture  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  men  who  have  worked  for  many  years, 
not  including  myself,  please,  but  quite  a  number  of  the  old  members 
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of  the  Btate   Soard,  the  old  CJounty  Chairmen  that  I  have  been 
vorking  -with  side  by  side  for  a  number  of  years,  and  when  you 
vdcome  those  old  war  horses  in  the  agricultural  world  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, you  are  welcoming  mighty  good  men.    And  members  of  the 
State  Board,   as  it  has  been  stated  already,  are  in  this  work  for 
the  love  of  tixe  work,  they  do  not  expect  any  pay  and  they  do  not 
get  any   pay.    They  spend  a  week,  they  spend  two   weeks,   they 
spend  a  month  in  real,  genuine  hard  labor  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  agriculture  of  their  various  counties.    The  President  Qt  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  called  our  special  attention  to  the  great 
:  amount  of  water,  this  beautiful  large  sheet  of  water,  and  from  what 

I  he  said,  I  think  that  he  possibly  is  laboring  under  a  misapprehen- 

sion; he  imagines  that  we  do  not  have  such  a  great  abundance  of 
water  over  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  State.    While  it  is  not  a  quiet 
I  body  of  water,  we  have  a  broad  stream  about  one  and  a  half  miles 

'  wide  flowing  down  through  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  and  we 

'  have  a  great  abundance  of  it  continuously.    Maybe  that  is  explained 

because  we  do  not  drink  much  of  it  over  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State.    But  we  are  glad  to  be  welcomed  over  here  into  your  very 
I  beautiful  country  west  of  the  AU^henies,  particularly  in  Crawford 

county.     I  think  that  really  it  is  the  heart  of  the  country  west  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

Now,  I  believe  you  are  going  to  have  a  first  class  good  meeting. 
I  do  not  want  to  consume  too  many  minutes  of  your  time.  You  have 
a  splendid  program.  You  have  a  free  platform  as  was  stated  by 
the  Director  of  Institutes  and  that  is  the  good  part  of  the  Farmers' 
Institute  and  the  Farmers'  Normal  Institute,  the  free  platform 
where  you  are  at  liberty  all  the  time  to  ask  questions  and  I  hope 
you  will  make  good  use  of  the  time  and  your  privilege.  Again  I 
thank  you,  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  cordial  welcome  that  you 
\  have  extended  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  Director  of  Institutes  informs  me  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  Prof.  Helmer  Rabild  to  be  with  us  at  this 
session,  so  we  will  take  up  the  second  subject  on  the  program,  "Dis- 
eases of  Farm  Animals,"  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Marshall,  State  Veterinarian, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg. 

DB.  MARSHALL:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Not 
long  ago  Mr.  Martin  asked  me  if  I  would  attend  the  Institute  and  read 
a  paper  or  talk  on  some  .subject  before  a  meeting  that  was  going 
to  be  held  at  Conneaut  Lake.  Whenever  I  hear  the  word  Crawford 
county  mentioned,  I  think  of  associating  it  in  some  way  with  stock 
breeding.  I  know  that  Crawford  county  is  one  of  the  best  horse 
raising  counties  in  the  State,  and  stock  raising  is  one  of  your  in- 
dustries, and  for  that  reason  the  subject  suggested  itself  that  I 
should  discuss  here  this  afternoon.  I  prepared  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Infectious  Abortion.  I  hope  none  of  you  have  ever  had  any 
experience  with  it,  but  I  know  that  we  do  have  considerable  trouble 
with  it  in  certain  parts  of  the  State  and  I  trust  it  will  be  interesting. 
to  you. 

Dr  Marshall  tiien  presented  the  following  paper: 
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INFECTIOUS  ABORTION 


DR.  C.  J.  MARSHAT.T.,  State  Teteritiarian. 


Among  the  many  perplexing  diseases  that  afiSict  our  livestock,  the 
subject  selected  for  consideration  to-day  is  one  of  vast  economic 
importance.  It  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  infections 
abortion  exists  in  about  20%  of  the  breeding  herds  in  this  country. 
Practically  50%  of  the  pregnant  animals  in  newly  infected  herds 
abort.  In  some  cases  as  high  as  100%  have  been  known  to  abort 
in  certain  years.  The  losses  in  young  animals  year  after  year  in 
infected  breeding  herds  are  placed  at  20%,  and  the  money  losses  in 
infected  herds  is  averaged  at  about  f35.00  per  head.  In  dairy  cows 
that  abort  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  milk  produced.  The 
act  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  temporary  or  permanent  sterility, 
udder  diseases,  septic  condition  of  the  uterus  and  a  total  loss  of 
many  calves. 

This  form  of  abortion  has  been  known  to  be  infectious  for  more 
than  a  century.  The  "Complete  Farmer,"  an  agricultural  paper 
published  in  England,  speaks  of  the  disease  as  contagious  as  early 
as  1807.  Sensible  advice  was  given  in  this  article  in  reference 
to  its  spread  and  how  to  control  it.  Professor  Bang,  of  Copenhagen, 
who  has  done  so  much  good  work  on  many  important  diseases  of 
animals  and  especially  tuberculosis,  discovered  the  true  cause  of  the 
disease  in  1896.  The  organism  that  causes  it  has  been  named  the 
bacillus  of  Bang  in  honor  of  its  discoverer.  His  discovery  has  since 
been  verified  in  many  countries.  It  has  been  found  in  practically 
all  countries  where  cattle  are  kept.  True  infectious  abortion  in 
cattle  is  always  due  to  the  bacillus  of  Bang.  The  disease  is  found 
in  nearly  all  species.  In  animals  except  bovines,  however,  the  dis- 
sease  is  not  due  to  the  bacillus  of  Bang.  True  infectious  abortion 
of  cattle  has  been  transmitted  experimentally  to  other  species  but 
under  natural  conditions  that  of  one  species  of  animals  is  not  car- 
ried to  another.  It  is  uncommon  to  find  two  or  more  species  of 
farm  animals  afflicted  with  infectious  abortion  at  the  same  time. 
The  disease  is  of  the  most  importance  in  bovines.  Mares  are  not 
seldom  afflicted  with  a  form  of  infectious  abortion  in  the  horse  breed-* 
ing  sections  of  Pennsylvania.  Abortion  in  animals  has  been  recog- 
nized for  centuries.  In  the  XXXI  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  38th 
verse  it  speaks  of  sheep  and  goats  casting  their  young.  The  con- 
dition is  not  always  due  to  infection.  Isolated  cases  are  usually 
due  to  fright,  injury,  certain  poisons,  diseases  like  anthrax,  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  excessive  activity  of  the  milk  gland,  etc.  The  relative 
frequency  of  infectious  abortions  as  compared  with  those  due  to 
accidental  causes  has  been  observed  by  one  veterinarian  who  kept  a 
record  of  three  hundred  cases.  He  found  that  two  hundred  and 
eighty  were  due  to  infection  and  the  balance  to  other  causes. 

Breeders  frequently  speak  of  the  condition  as  slinking,  slipping, 
casting,  picking,  etc.  The  disease  is  easily  recognized  in  a  herd. 
It  is  not  80  easy  to  pick  out  the  infected  animals.  The  diagnosis 
is  usually  made  by  the  history.  Where  several  animals  abort  during 
the  season  and  no  other  cause  can  be  found,  one  is  usually  .safe  in 
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judging  it  to  be  due  to  infection.  It  may  occur  any  time  during 
pregnancy,  but  is  most  common  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  month. 
The  average  period  of  gestation  at  which  240  cases  aborted  was  6^ 
months.  Young  cows  are  more  liable  to  abort  than  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  same  herd.  Other  valuable  observations  made  on  the 
240  head  of  aborters  showed  the  average  age  at  which  it  occurred 
to  be  4i  years,  8%  aborted  a  second  time,  2%  the  third  and  168 
retained  the  afterbirth.  Ko  symptoms  are  observed  usually  till  just 
before  the  act.  They  vary  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  period  of 
gestation.  In  the  early  stages  no  clinical  symptoms  may  be  de- 
tected while  toward  the  end  of  gestation  they  simulate  more  closely 
those  of  normal  parturition.  The  calf  may  live  any  time  after  the 
seventh  month  of  the  period  of  pregnancy.  Seven  months  calves 
are  said  to  be  more  liable  to  live  than  those  dropped  at  the  eighth 
month  and  usually  thrive  better.  Aborted  calves  are,  as  a  rule, 
bailers,  thrive  badly  and  die  or  should  be  destroyed  as  worthless. 

In  order  to  detect  infected  individuals  in  a  herd,  laboratory 
metiiods  are  useful.  Many  diflferent  plans  have  been  tried,  but  up 
to  the  present  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  by  an  examination 
of  the  blood  or  what  is  known  as  the  complement  fixation  test.  It 
has  been  possible  with  this  test,  to  detect  practically  all  of  the 
infected  animals  in  a  herd.  To  do  this  work  properly  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  laboratory  well  equipped  and  a  man  especially  trained  in 
bacteriology.  Our  State  is  fortunate  in  being  provided  with  the 
necessary  equipment  for  studying  this  disease  and  many  others  that 
are  difficult  to  diagnose.  In  large  breeding  herds  where  the  owner 
desires  to  eliminate  contagious  abortion,  this  test  is  practically  the 
only  alternative.  By  its  use  infected  animals  can  be  segregated  from 
those  that  have  recovered  or  that  have  not  yet  become  infected. 

It  is  possible  to  establish  a  diagnosis  of  the  disease  in  a  herd 
from  a  post-mortem  and  laboratory  examination  of  the  foetus,  foetal 
membranes,  etc.  In  formation  obtained  in  this  way  is  too  late  to 
be  of  practical  service. 

In  order  to  control  the  disease  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
various  ways  in  which  it  has  been  spread.  There  are  several  im- 
portant factors.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  bacillus  of  Bang 
is  the  only  cause  of  the  disease  in  cattle;  that  it  lives,  thrives  and 
multiplies  in  the  foetus,  the  fetal  envelopes  and  uterus,  and  that 
it  lives  but  a  short  time  outside  of  the  pregnant  animal.  This  is 
one  important  reason  for  not  breeding  infected  animals  for  about 
three  months  from  the  time  abortion  occurs.  The  most  usual  form 
of  introducing  the  disease  in  a  herd  is  in  the  purchase  of  new  cows. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  get  the  disease  from  the  male.  It  is 
spread  in  a  herd  principally  by  feed  that  is  contaminated  with  the 
infected  foetus,  fetal  envelopes  or  vaginal  discharge.  Professor  Bang 
was  the  first  to  discover  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  spread  by  the 
food.  The  surest  way  in  which  it  can  be  transmitted  is  by  intra- 
venous injections.  In  this  way  it  has  been  pcssible  to  discover 
important  facts  in  reference  to  the  period  of  incubation.  The  time 
from  which  virulent  material  was  injected  into  the  blood  to  the 
time  of  abortion  has  varied  from  thirty-three,  to  two  hundred  and 
eighty-one  days.  The  average  in  ten  cases  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  days.  Artificial  infection  is  believed  to  produce  the  dis- 
ease more  quickly  than  where  it  is  contracted  under  natural  con- 
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dition.  An  infected  animal  may  abort  before  she  is  placed  in  a  herd 
and  still  carry  the  disease  to  tie  new  herd,  or  she  may  be  infected 
at  the  time  of  purchase  and  carry  the  foetus  for  several  months 
and  then  abort,  other  animals  in  the  herd  may  then  follow  in  from 
six  to  eight  months.  When  the  disease  is  once  introduced  into 
a  herd  it  will  remain  for  years  unless  necessary  measures  are  adopted 
for  its  extermination.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  certain  degree 
of  immunity  is  carried;  it  is  unusual  for  animals  to  abort  the  sec- 
ond time  and  still  more  so  the  third.  Where  nothing  is  done  to 
check  the  disease  the  old  members  of  the  herd  cease  to  abort  and 
it  is  confined  principally  to  the  heifers  and  will  continue  in  them 
from  year  to  year. 

As  a  result  of  abortion,  disagreeable  complications  may  occur. 
Animals  that  carry  their  calves  to  five  months  or  more  are  frequently 
afflicted  with  difScult  parturition  and  assistance  is  often  necessary 
to  deliver  the  calves.  Milk  fever  seldom  occurs  after  abortion  but 
has  been  observed  in  certain  cases.  Betention  of  the  afterbirth  is 
not  unusual  and  if  not  properly  treated  it  may  result  in  Inflammation 
of  the  genital  organs  and  even  death  of  the  animal.  In  some  cases 
inflammation  of  the  udder,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  garget, 
follows  as  a  result.  One  of  the  worst  complications  in  contagious 
abortion  is  sterility  and  many  otherwise  valuable  cows  cease  to  breed. 
This  may  be  temporary  or  permanent. 

It  is  possible  to  prevent  or  exterminate  this  disagreeable  disease, 
yet  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  care  in  doing  so  that  is  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  average  breeder.  One  common  mistake  that  is  fre- 
quently made  is  to  sell  animals  that  abort.  This  is  locking  up  the 
stable  after  -the  horse  is  stolen.  It  is  considered  better  in  most 
cases  to  keep  such  animals  and  take  advantage  of  the  immunity  that 
has  been  produced.  In  small  dairy  herds  it  may  not  be  the  best 
form  of  economy  to  spend  the  money  and  effort  necessary  in  ex- 
terminating the  disease.  In  breeding  herds  it  will  prove  the  ruina- 
tion of  the  business  if  it  cannot  be  checked.  One  should  exercise 
extreme  care  in  purchasing  new  animals.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
use  the  same  bull  on  several  herds.  The  animal  that  aborts  should 
be  isolated  and  kept  isolated  so  long  as  there  is  a  discharge.  This 
may  disappear  in  a  week  or  may  extend  for  a  month  or  more. 
Aborting  animals  should  not  be  bred  for  about  three  months  in 
order  to  give  the  organisms  that  produce  the  disease  time  to  die  un- 
der normal  conditions.  The  foetus  should  be  disposed  of  in  a 
way  that  it  cannot  spread  the  infection;  it  may  be  covered  with 
fresh  burned  lime,  chloride  of  lime,  buried,  boiled  or  burned,  but 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  pasture,  in  the  barnyard  or 
any  place  accessible  to  cattle,  other  animals  or  man.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  afterbirth.  The  vaginal  discharge  is  equally  as  infectious. 
For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  keep  the  animal  confined  and  not  per- 
mit her  to  travel  over  pasture  fields  or  territory  on  which  sus- 
ceptible animals  are  allowed.  During  the  first  few  days  vaginal 
douches  are  useful.  Various  remedies  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
One  of  the  best  is  a  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  solution  of  lysol  in 
warm  water.  It  is  prepared  by  adding  two  tablespoonsful  of  lysol 
to  five  quarts  of  warm  water.  This  amount  should  be  administered 
once  daily  from  a  vaginal  douche  or  a  fountain  syringe  for  about 
the  first  week  and  continued  longer  if  any  discharge  is  observed. 
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The  posterior  parts  of  the  cow  should  be  kept  clean  with  a  solution 
of  the  same  strength.  The  droppings  from  the  animal  should  be 
covered  twice  daily  with  fresh  burned  lime,  chloride  of  lime,  a 
saturated  solution  of  bluestone,  or  some  other  good  disinfectant.  The 
animal  is  considered  fairly  safe  to  be  placed  with  the  other  animals 
as  soon  as  the  discharge  ceases.  It  is  important  to  be  certain  that 
the  discharge  has  stopped  permanently. 

In  a  breeding  herd  where  the  disease  has  become  established  it 
may  be  advisable  to  detect  by  laboratory  examination,  if  possible, 
those  that  are  infected,  and  separate  the  infected  from  the  non-in- 
fected. Practically  the  only  treatment  in  these  cases  is  to  keep  the 
two  groups  separate  and  treat  any  that  abort  as  described  above. 
The  heifers  should  be  kept  apart  from  the  main  herd  and  a  special 
bull  kept  for  service  for  them. 

It  shoTild  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  specific  medicine  that 
will  cure  contagious  abortion.  There  are  many  patent  medicines 
on  the  market  and  in  many  cases  their  merits  have  been  over-esti- 
mated from  the  fact  that  natural  immunity  has  been  the  cause  while 
the  medicine  received  the  credit.  In  certain  cases  good  has  be^i 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  advertised  treatments  for  the  reason 
that  isolation  and  sensible  advice  has  accompanied  the  use  of  the 
medicine.  Recently  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  use 
of  medicated  methylene  blue.  This  treatment  has  been  tried  exten- 
sively under  the  direction  of  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board. 
Some  breeders  have  reported  good  results  from  its  use  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  in  most  cases  this  is  due  to  a  mistaken  idea  as  numerous 
cases  have  been  observed  where  equally  as  good  results  were  obtained 
with  as  without  this  treatment.  The  carbolic  acid  treatment  has  been 
advocated  more  extensively  than  the  medicated  methylene  blue,  and 
some  good  observers  have  ascribed  some  benefit  to  this  remedy  when 
used  either  subcutaneously  or  by  the  mouth.  In  1905  the  English 
Board  of  Agriculture  appointed  a  Commission  to  make  a  special 
study  of  this  disease  and  among  other  treatments  carbolic  acid  was 
given  a  trial.  The  report  of  this  Commission  shows  no  benefit  de- 
rived from  the  treatment,  and  this  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  among 
those  best  qualified  to  judge. 

The  danger  of  transmitting  the  disease  from  the  bull  is  not  so 
great  as  at  one  time  was  believed,  yet  in  exterminating  the  dis- 
ease from  a  herd  it  is  necessary  to  give  consideration  to  the  male 
as  well  as  to  the  female.  No  symptoms  are  usually  observed  in  the 
bull  yet  he  is  likely  to  transmit  it.  It  has  been  decided  that  clipping 
the  hairs  around  tiie  prepuce  and  using  the  same  injectio'ns  as  recom- 
mended for  the  cow  is  advisable.  This  should  be  done  especially 
where  bulls  are  used  in  more  herds  than  one,  or  in  other  herds 
that  are  not  known  to  be  free  from  disease. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  infectious  abortion,  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  disease  in  cattle  for  the  reason  that  it  is  of 
much  more  economic  importance  in  this  species.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  a  form  of  infectious  abortion  may  be  found  in  nearly 
all  species  of  domestic  animals  and  when  this  occurs  the  prevention 
and  treatment  recommended  for  cattle  will  apply  equally  as  well  to 
others. 

The  CHAIRMAN;  That  concludes  the  program  for  the  afternoon 
session. 
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DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  I  trust  you  will  all  remain.  We  desire 
to  have  a  roll  call  in  order  to  get  a  list  of  those  present.  We 
will  have  the  roll  call  now  and  then  after  the  roll  call  we  have  a 
very  interesting  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  here.  They  report 
there  that  a  great  portion  of  his  living  comes  from  asparagus;  that 
he  is  a  great  grower  of  asparagus  and  he  has  some  samples  with 
him  that  we  will  desire  to  see.  After  the  roll  call  then  Mr.  Hulsart 
will  talk  for  a  little  while  on  this  subject  I  have  mentioned. 

The  roll  was  then  called  and  at  this  and  subsequent  roll  calls, 
the  following  members  responded: 

COUNTY  INSTITUTE  MANAGERS 

A.  I.  Weidner,  S.  S.  Blyholder,  W.  F.  Biddle,  H.  G.  McGowan, 
F.  D.  Kerrick,  B.  P.  Wambold,  W.  H.  Milliron,  L.  J.  Bearer,  Edward 
Lienhard,  M.  E.  Conard,  J.  H.  Wilson,  Joel  A.  Herr,  A.  P.  Young, 
W.  F.  Throop,  T.  J.  Ferguson,  E.  S.  Keiper,  Archie  Billings,  C.  A. 
Randall,  Frank  Ranck,  S.  C.  George,  Matthew  Rodgers,  Horace  Sea- 
mans,  J.  W.  Bruckart,  Edward  Shuey,  J.  E.  Hildebrant,  B.  F.  Kahler, 
Sylvester  Shaffer,  E.  A.  Stuholme,  W.  C.  Black,  F.  S.  Brong,  J. 
Miles  Derr,  C.  S.  Messinger,  I.  A.  Eschbach,  C.  M.  Bower,  B.  F. 
Killam,  A.  T.  Crittenden,  John  Schoener,  F.  F.  Glass,  Robert  W. 
Lohr,  F.  A.  Davies,  G.  A.  Woodside,  Jas.  M.  Paxton,  W.  E.  Perham, 
J.  Newton  Glover,  W.  A.  Crawford,  W.  F.  Holtzer,  G.  A.  Benson 
and  G.  F.  Barnes. 

INSTITUTE  LECTURERS 

H.  M.  Anderson,  M.  S.  Bond,  J.  T.  Campbell,  Fre<l  W.  Card.  Prof. 
Wells,  W.  Cooke,  E.  B.  Dorsett,  F.  H.  Fassett,  S.  L.  Faust,  Sheldon 
W.  Funk,  H.  M.  Gooderham,  J.  Stuart  Groupe,  J.  A.  Herman,  John 
D.  Herr,  Wm.  Horrocks,  C.  C.  Hulsart,  Frank  Kline,  L.  W.  Lighty, 
Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons,  Prof.  T.  I.  Mairs,  M.  H.  McCallum,  Prof. 
Franklin  Metiges,  Howard  Mitman,  C.  R.  Orton,  W.  M.  Patton,  E.  L. 
Phillips,  Dr.  W.  T.  Phillipy,  Chas.  A.  Row,  Robt.  S.  Seeds,  R.  S. 
Smith,  W.  H.  Stout,  Vem  T.  Struble,  W.  H.  Tomhave,  Leon  Otice 
Van  Noy,  D.  H.  Watts,  W.  Theo.  Wittman,  R.  J.  Weld  and  E.  L. 
Worthen. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  I  want  to  know  what  is  wrong  in  the 
program  with  Lawrence  and  Lancaster  counties,  that  they  are  not 
recorded  on  the  program  and  the  names  of  the  Institutes  workers 
called  out? 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Lancaster  county  is  recognized.  Law- 
rence county,  I  guess,  it  was  the  fault — probably  we  will  blame  it  on 
someone  not  present,  the  printer.  You  are  aware  that  after  we  ar- 
ranged this  program,  this  bulletin,  we  were  hurried  very  much,  the 
State  printer  was  exceedingly  busy  during  this  winter  season  and 
the  spring.  After  we  had  once  proof  read  this  little  program  we 
sent  it  to  the  printer  and  by  some  accident  two  or  three  mistakes 
occurred  of  the  kind  mentioned  here  in  the  bulletin.  We  did  not  take 
time  to  correct  them.  I  know  I  could  make  an  excuse  for  my  own 
county.  We  had  only  one  proof  read  of  this  and  they  are  doing 
the  legislative  work  and  we  are  very  fortunate  to  get  the  program 
at  all. 
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MR.  SHAVFEB'.  It  was  not  missed  on  the  program  I  have  got. 

SECRETARY  CBlTCHPIELD:  I  think  that  Lancaster  and  Law- 
rence were  both  called. 

MB.  WELiD :     I  caUed  Lancaster  and  called  Lawrence. 

A  Member:  Mr.  De  Witt  came  as  far  as  Beanville  and  was  taken 
sick  and  had  to  go  to  bed ;  I  don't  know  whether  he  will  be  here  or 
not 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Beck,  of 
Blair,  stating  that  he  had  contracted  a  heavy  cold  preventing  his 
attendance.  Now  we  will  be  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Hulsart  make  a 
little  exhibit  of  that  asparagus  and  explain  how  he  raised  it. 

MR.  HULSART:  It  seems  to  me  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for 
a  Jerseyman  to  get  into  trouble.  Now  I  thought  it  would  be  rather 
nice  to  bring  out  a  bunch  of  our  Jersey  asparagus  and  I  intended 
it  for  friend  Martin,  though  I  haven't  told  him  so  yet,  then  he  goes 
to  work  and  springs  this  on  me.  Now  it  is  just  like — ^friend  Camp- 
bell will  bear  me  out  in  what  I  am  going  to  say — the  early  chicken 
that  gets  out  in  the  morning  and  goes  and  catches  a  worm  and 
brings  it  back  and  somebody  else  takes  it  away  from  him.  Rome 
years  h^o  I  traveled  over  the  State  of  New  Jersey  with  friend  Camp- 
bell in  Farmers'  Institute  work  and  he  was  just  as  enthusiastic  when 
he  was  in  New  Jersey  as  he  appears  to  be  this  afternoon  in  Craw- 
ford county.  But  there  is  one  thing  he  cannot  do,  he  cannot  beat 
New  Jersey  sand  growing  asparagus  and  I  think  he  knows  it.  You 
haven't  the  soil,  not  that  I  have  seen  so  far  in  Crawford  county; 
Tou  know  that  is  the  beginning.  It  is  practically  impossible,  friends, 
to  grow  that  kind  of  asparagus  on  clay  land,  not  that  it  might  not 
be  grown  as  large,  but  it  will  be  all  sorts  of  shapes  and  it  will 
come  through  the  soil  turned  over  and  leaning  several  different 
ways  from  Sunday.  You  must  have  asparagus  soil  to  grow  that 
kind  of  asparagns-  Furthermore,  you  must  have  seed  from  which 
to  plant.  Now,  everybody  knows  that ;  what  I  am  driving  at,  is  just 
this,  you  can't  go  to  a  seedsman  that  is  dealing  in  seed  commercially 
and  get  seed  that  will  grow  uniform  asparagus. 

A  Member:    Or  anything  else. 

MR.  HULSART:  Right  you  are.  Now  I'm  going  to  give  you  two 
or  three  examples.  The  first  bed  of  asparagus  that  T  ever  grew 
In  my  life  I  applied  to  an  acquaintance  for  some  asparagus  seed 
from  his  plantation.  The  answer  that  I  received  was  that  if  he 
had  any  left  when  he  was  done  planting,  he  would  be  glad  to  supply 
me.  Now,  I  was  naturally  in  a  little  hurry  and  I  could  not  wait 
on  that  fellow,  and  so  I  went  to  the  largest  seed  bouse  in  the  City 
of  New  York  and  bought  five  pounds  of  asparagus  seed  and  brought 
them  home  and  planted  them  in  the  nursery  bed  and  I  grew  the 
plants  for  a  year.  Then  I  set  the  plants  in  two  acres  and  a  half  of 
land  and  manured  it  as  well  as  I  could  afford  to,  put  on  commercial 
fertilizer  and  attended  to  it  three  or  four  years,  lost  about  seven 
hundred  dollars  and  then  plowed  it  up  and  had  everything  you  ever 
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heard  tell  of  from  the  old  asparagus  shoots  along  the  seashore  to 
everything  you  ever  heard  tell  of,  except  what  I  bought  and  paid 
for,  I  didn't  have  a  single  bit  left  of  true  Palmetto.  The  seed  that  pro- 
duced that  bunch  came  from  the  man  I  spoke  of,  the  following  year ; 
that  was  cut  yesterday  forenoon  from  a  bed  now  starting  on  its  six- 
teenth year.  I  did  Hot  bring  that  bunch  to  advertise  anytiiing  before 
this  audience  at  all.  I  wanted  to  show  a  few  friends  what  asparagus 
will  do  along  the  southern  shore  of  Baritan  Bay  when  it  becomes  15  or 
16  years  of  age. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  "How  long  will  a  bed  last?"  No- 
body knows;  some,  ten  or  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  and  other  beds 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years;  it  depends  largely  on  the  soil  and  the 
man  who  is  farming.  If  the  subsoil  is  porous  for  four  or  five  feet, 
an  asparagus  bed  will  last  much  longer  than  if  it  has  a  clay  bot- 
tom two  or  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  surface.  An  asparagus 
plant  has  a  t^idency  to  come  up,  and  once  it  gets  near  the  surface, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  shoots  of  size  and  get  them  of 
Jength.  In  planting  the  plants  in  the  field,  we  plant  them  in  a 
trench  as  deep  as  a  two-horse  turning  plough  will  turn  the  furrow 
going  once  in  each  direction,  turn  it  and  come  back  in  the  same 
row  and  plant  the  plants  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  Men  have 
asked  me,  "Shall  we  put  in  manure?"  I  know  men  who  advocate 
it  and  who  have  had  success  in  doing  it,  but  there  is  a  reason  for 
not  doing  it.  In  many  instances  the  asparagus  will  do  fairly  well, 
provided  that  manure  compost  is  put  on  the  top  of  plants,  but 
in  many  instances  field  mice  get  under  there  and  dearly  love  to 
chew  the  little  roots  and  we  have  a  ragged  plantation. 

Never  put  manure  underneath  an  asparagus  plant  when  you  are 
going  to  plant  it;  the  plant  will  start  better,  grow  faster  and  be 
a  larger  plant  at  the  end  of  one  season,  if  planted  on  a  hard, 
solid  bottom.  Some  of  our  scientific  writers,  some  of  those  who  I 
suppose  never  set  an  asparagus  row  as  long  as  this  hall  in  their 
lives,  advocate  making  a  little  mound  of  earth  with  the  roots,  so 
that  they  will  spread  out  in  a  cup  shape.  Suppose  a  man  has  four 
or  five  acres  to  set;  how  long  will  it  take  to  plant  them  that  way? 
Many  things  work  out  splendidly  on  paper,  but  when  the  sun  is 
shining  on  your  back  and  you  get  out  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  stay  until  six  at  night,  bent  double,  that  mound  question  will 
soon  be  foregotten.  I  have  been  there  till  my  back  ached  and 
I  set  them  right  on  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  and  with  no  manure. 
Plant  your  asparagus,  plow  it,  put  on  manure  and  the  more  the 
better,  all  your  pocket  will  stand,  if  it's  twenty-five  tons  to  the 
acre.  I  have  a  bed  of  asparagus  seven  or  eight  years  old  and 
there's  just  a  trifle  over  three  acres  in  it,  and  I  put  on  forty  loads 
of  New  York  stable  manure  before  I  ever  plowed  it  at  all.  First, 
I  grew  them  all  summer  and  then  plowed  them  with  a  two-horse 
plow  away  from  each  side  of  the  row  and  put  a  ton  of  manure  to 
each  row  in  November  and  then  plowed  the  soil  back. 

A  Member:    How  much  manure  do  you  call  a  load? 

MR.  HTJLSART:  2,200  or  2,300  pounds,  practically  a  ton  to  the 
row,  is  what  we  put  on.  It  has  had  two  or  three  applications 
of  manure  between  that  time  and  now.  After  we  get  a  certain 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  we  can  grow  good  crops 
with  commercial  fertilizer.  (  • 
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A  Member:    How  is  manure  oat  of  a  mushroom  house? 

MB.  HULSABT:    In  connection  with  commercial  fertilizer,  it  will 
be  ideal.      All  you  get  is  the  humus  making  material  from  that 
manure;  the  plant  food  can  be  supplied  much  more  cheaply  in  fer- 
tilizers,    l^ow  remember  this,  when  we  come  to  feeding  an  asparagus 
bed,  first  we  have  got  a  row  of  plants  that  takes  one  year,  that 
is  grown  in  a  nursery  row,  now  we  have  got  one  writer,  W.  F. 
Massey,  of  Salisbury,  Md.,  who  is  continually  advocating  planting 
the  seed  where  it  is  to  rouain,  he  saves  a  year.      Granted,  but  if 
he  was  to  plant  four  or  five  acres  and  then  try  to  keep  the  bugs 
ofF  of  those  young  plants  and  keep  the  weeds  out,  I  think  he  would 
prefer  planting  them  in  the  nursery  row  where  he  would  have  them 
in  a  snaall  space  not  larger  than  one  side  of  this  hall.    When  a 
young  asparagus  plant  comes  through  the  ground  and  the  asparagus 
beetle  is  as  thick  as  we  have  them  in  old  asparagus  sections,  two 
or  three  or  four  light  on  that  plant  in  three  hours  and  it  is  doomed. 
What  man  or  what  body  of  men  on  any  one  farm  can  cover  three 
or  four  acres  of  land  and  watch  it  close  enough?    We  plant  them 
in  a  nursery  row  and  plant  them  close  by  home  and  turn  the  poultry 
loose  and  you  will  never  have  to  put  on  any  poison,  the  poultry 
will  take  care  of  it;  then  take  the  plants  one  year  old  and  you 
will  have  the  best  bed  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years.     Set  them 
in  the  field  after  plowing  under  10  to  12  tons  per  acre  of  manure 
and  set  the  plants  right  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  as  soon  as 
those  plants  begin  to  grow,  put  on  an  application  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  good  potato  fertilizer. 

A  Member:    How  deep  do  you  set  them? 

I  MB.  HULSART:  About  8  inches  from  the  natural  level.  I  have 
had  friends  tell  me  a  foot,  but  they  measured  from  the  top  of  the 
furrow.  I  use  a  No.  20  Oliver  chilled  plow.  If  the  soil  was  11 
or  12  inches  deep,  I  would  say,  "Go  down  ten  inches,  if  you  can, 
but  never  go  more  than  half  an  inch,  if  possible,  into  the  subsoil, 
or  the  young  plants  will  not  thrive."  They  will  not  thrive  until 
the  roots  get  up  into  a  soil  that  has  soluble  and  available  plant  food 
in  it.  We  want  to  keep  the  root  system  down  as  far  as  we  can. 
Every  new  set  of  roots  comes  out  on  top  of  the  old  ones.  Now, 
when  they  become  about  f ,  sometimes  ^  an  inch  thick,  then  that 
crown  is  that  much  nearer  the  surface;  next  year  another  layer 
comes  up  on  the  top.  If  we  have  got  the  greatest  amount  of  feeding 
surface  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  those  roots  will  work  out 
where  the  feed  is  rather  than  go  down.  If  we  have  got  the  greatest 
amount  of  plant  food  available  down  there,  7  or  8  inches,  that  root 
tfystem  is  going  to  stay  down  there  and  you  can  plow  over  it  and 
not  do  a  great  of  damage. 

A  Member:    How  old  do  you  let  your  asparagus  become  before 
you  b^n  cutting? 
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MR.  HULSABT:  I  cut  it  when  it  is  one  year  old  for  about  4 
cuttings.  I  set  it  this  April  and  cut  it  next  season  about  4  times 
or  possibly  5;  if  it  has  been  well  cared  for  and  well  fed,  it  is 
better  cut  4  or  5  times  than  if  you  didn't  cut  it  at  all;  it  helps  to 
develop  the  crown. 

A  Member:    How  do  you  control  your  weeds  through  the  season? 

MR.  HULSART:  By  hoeing  and  cultivation,  either  the  gang  culti- 
vator, the  one  horse  cultivator  or  the  hand  hoe,  and  sometimes  cut- 
ting by  hand. 

A  Member:    What  do  you  mean  by  cutting  4  times? 

MR.  HULSART:  Four  different  cuttings.  For  instance,  we  will 
cut  the  first  cutting  on  Monday;  when  there  comes  another  crop 
of  shoots  up,  it  might  be  Wednesday  or  Thursday  of  the  same 
week,  or  two  or  three  days  later,  about  4  or  5  cuttings;  the  warmer 
the  weather  is  the  faster  they  come,  the  less  cuttings  you 
want  to  cut  because  you  want  to  get  more  in  each  cutting,  you 
don't  want  to  rob  it,  just  enough  to  develop  that  crown,  make  it 
uniform,  more  buds.  Now  that  coat  of  manure  plowed  under 
there  will  stand  by  that  asparagus  longer  than  any  other  application 
that  is  put  on  it 

A  Member:    Whereabout  do  you  cut  the  shoots  off? 

MR.  HULSART:  Oh,  just  above  the  croWn  and  sometimes  you 
cannot  always  do  that,  it  is  down  there  in  the  dark;  you  take 
your  chisel-bladed  knife,  some  use  a  square  one.  I  have  seen  growers 
that  use  the  concave  knife.  I  use  a  fish-tail  knife  and  the  iwint 
is  notched,  ground  on  one  side.  I  like  that  for  this  reason,  because 
in  shoving  it  into  the  ground,  the  corner  just  hits  a  shoot,  draws 
the  knife  to  the  spear  and  the  spear  to  the  knife,  and  its  got  to 
cut  oft.  Now  asparagus — right  there  on  that  knife  question, 
lest  I  forget — asparagus  never  wants  to  be  planted  on  land 
that  has  got  stone  in  it.  Any  man  that  tries  to  cut  aspara- 
gus half  a  day  on  land  with  stone  in  it,  he  wants  to  leave 
his  religion  in  church  before  he  comes  away  because  you  can't  keep 
a  knife  sharp  and  the  spears  come  through  crooked.  Weeds  in 
asparagus  do  not  harm  a .  knife  to  get  it,  but  you  cannot  grow 
asparagus — from  10  to  25  spears  will  make  a  bunch  of  that  size — 
with  weeds  on  the  land.  Asparagus  is  a  hungry  crop,  taking  any- 
where from  8  to  10  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre  and  half  a  ton 
of  fertilizer  and  from  200  to  300  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Now 
if  we  are  going  to  furnish  that  amount  of  fertility,  and  let  weeds 
take  out  the  greater  part  of  it,  take  out  the  moisture  that  the  plant 
needs,  the  next  year  the  fellow  that  grew  his  asparagus  separate 
from  weeds,  will  cut  more  bunches,  larger  grass,  and  the  larger  the 
grass,  the  cleaner  the  grass,  the  better  looking  it  is,  not  only  the  more 
bunches  he  will  gather,  but  the  larger  price  he  will  receive.  I 
don't  know  of  anything  where  the  appearance  amounts  to  as  much 
in  price  on  the  market,  as  we  have  to  sell  ours.  In  New  York 
City,  asparagus  is  selling  from  |2  to  |3.50  a  dozen  and  the  fancier 
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it  is,  the  higher   tlie  price.    The  freight  is  as  much  on  low  priced 

asparagus  as  on   the  medium  or  high-priced,  the  only  thing  that  is 

any  higher  ia  the  commission.     It  pays  to  grow  grass  as  good  as  we 

can  and  as  large  as  we  can.    We  often  hear  tell  of  2,000  bunches  of 

asparagus  to  the  acre.    You  have  heard  tell  of  100  bushels  or  more 

of  com  to  the  acre,  but  Pennsylvania  doesn't  average  hardly  40  and 

there  is  very  few  men  that  cut  2,000  bunches  of  asparagus  to  the 

acre;  my  average  is  1,500  on  5  or  6  acres  and  I  find  that  my  neighbors 

are  not  cutting  any  more.     Some  seasons  it  cuts  more  than  others. 

Now  I  seemed  to  have  created  a  little  thought  here  and  that  is 

one  of  the  objects  of  a  man  on  the  platform.     I  don't  suppose  there 

is  a  commercial  asparagus  grower  in  this  audience.     If  there  is,  I 

made  a  wrong  guess,  but  I  said  I  have  created  thought,  and  if 

yon  will  ask  any  questions  along  any  line  of  asparagus  growing,  if 

I  am  able,  I  will  try  to  answer  them. 

A  Member:     How  many  diflferent  kinds  of  asparagus  are  there? 

MR.  HULSABT:  Palmetto  and  the  Argenquil  are  the  only  two 
kinds  that  1  grow,  but  there  are  numbers  of  others. 

A  Member:  Does  bleached  grass  bring  more  on  the  New  York 
market  than  green  grass? 

MR.  HULSABT:    No. 

A  Member:    What  is  your  object  in  ridging  it  so  high? 

MR.  HULSART:  To  have  length  to  the  spear  without  injuring  the 
crown. 

A  Member:  We  find  in  our  own  growing  that  the  blanched  grass 
does  not  sell  as  well  as  the  green  grass. 

MR.  HULSART:  But  you  get  more  of  it.  In  order  to  get  them 
green,  they  have  got  to  stand  a  day  or  two  longer  to  get  green;  ft 
all  comes  from  bleaching  it  all  one  color. 

MR.  ROW:  Won't  is  push  through  air  sooner  than  through  that 
extra  amount  of  dirt?  You  said  you  wanted  it  white  and  we  want 
it  green. 

MB.  HULSART:  No,  but  you  have  got  to  let  it  stand  longer  be- 
fore you  can  cut  it,  and  if  you  are  an  asparagus  grower,  Mr.  Row, 
you  know  this,  when  an  asparagus  crown  sends  up  4  or  5  shoots,  it 
does  not  send  up  any  more  until  you  cut  them.  If  we  cut  ours 
to^y,  we  start  a  new  crop.  If  you  don't  cut  yours  until  to-morrow, 
you  don't  start  a  new  crop  until  to-morrow,  and  the  closer  and 
oftener  you  cut  it,  the  faster  you  start  the  new  ones,  and  further- 
more, it  takes  more  shoots  to  make  a  bunch  of  green  grass  than 
of  white.  It  is  like  putting  a  piece  of  hot  iron  through  a  rolling 
mill,  the  shoot  gets  smaller  every  inch  it  makes  up  after  it  comes 
cat  into  daylight.  I'd  like  to  grow  green  grass,  but  I  am  in  an 
asparagus  section  where  you  can  look  in  any  direction  and  see 
3  or  4  or  5  acres  of  asparagus  and  anywhere  from  30,000,000  to  40,- 
000,000  bugs  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  these  bugs  will  soon 
spoil  the  grass  and  that's  what  sells  the  grass,  the  tops. 
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A  Member:    How  do  you  combat  them? 

MR.  HULSART:  I  don't  know.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  is 
to  keep  them  cut,  you  cannot  use  poison  on  that;  humanity  is  going 
to  eat  it. 

SECRETARY  CRITOHFIELD:  Can't  you  use  tobacco?  Hu- 
manity uses  tobacco. 

MR.  HULSART:  Yes,  and  so  do  the  bugs,  and  they  laugh  at  you, 
they  won't  turn  out  for  any  such  little  foolish  dodge  as  that.  It 
takes  Paris  green,  and  takes  it  strong.  Our  experiment  station  says, 
"Use  3  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  50  gallons  of  water."  Within 
200  yards  of  where  I  am  farming,  I  can  cite  an  asparagus  bed  set 
two  or  three  years  ago  and  that  farmer  went  there  with  his  Paris 
green  and  arsenate  of  lead  base,  3  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water, 
and  the  bugs  only  got  fat,  and  then  he  put  in  5  pounds  and  killed  a  few 
and  then  he  got  mad  and  put  in  15  pounds  and  killed  the  bugs  and 
didn't  hurt  the  asparagus  either. 

SECRETARY  CRITOHFIELD:  Did  he  try  the  arsenate  on  him- 
self? 

MR.  HULSART:  No,  that  was  a  young  bed,  he  was  not  cutting 
asparagus  there.  In  a  young  bed,  you  must  keep  the  bugs  off.  The 
making  of  an  asparagus  bed  is  in  the  first  two  years  of  its  life, 
and  if  you  let  the  bugs  or  weeds,  through  neglect  of  any  kind,  get 
possession  of  it  any  time  during  that  two  years,  that  bed  will  never 
be  what  it  ought  to  be.  I  have  a  bed  at  home  at  the  present  time 
where  one  littie  comer  got  damaged  by  bugs  and  it  never  cut  as 
weU  as  the  rest  of  the  bed. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  There  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  asparagus 
sold  in  the  Lancaster  market  and  most  of  it  is  not  bunched.  The 
bunches  are  not  as  long  as  the  one  Mr.  Hulsart  has  on  the  table.  What 
proportion  of  that  bunch  you  have  there  is  edible?  Is  the  lower 
part  of  it  tough? 

MR.  HULSART:  The  lower  part,  Mr.  Herr,  has  a  skin  on  the  out- 
side. When  that  is  taken  off,  the  inside  is  just  as  good  as  the 
other.  The  housewife  who  is  paying  to-day  |.30  to  f  .35  for  a  bunch  of 
grass  like  that,  will  take  the  trouble,  if  she  is  a  frugal  woman,  to  peel 
that  and  use  all  of  it.  When  it  is  cheap,  they  will  break  it  like 
snap-beans  until  it  begins  to  string  and  throw  the  rest  away.  We 
have  enough  crooked  and  broken — that  all  we  use  is  about  that 
much  of  it,  but  if  we  had  to  pay  |.30  or  |.35  a  bunch  for  it  it 
will  say  as  the  mule  said  to  Bill,  "It  will  be  used  a  little  lower 
down." 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  In  the  Lancaster  market,  they  object 
very  much  to  asparagus  that  you  cannot  pinch  and  it  is  fairly  tender. 
They  will  buy  the  smaller  and  shorter  bunch. 

MR.  HULSART:  Well,  in  tiie  New  York  market,  the  longer  the 
bunch,  the  more  money  it  will  bring. 
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A  Member:  The  edacation  of  either  the  Lancaster  or  New  York 
people,  I  don't  know  which  one,  because  as  Mr.  Herr  says,  the 
asparagus  that  is  that  toagh  kind  on  the  outside,  while  I  admit 
it  is  better,  they  simply  won't  buy  it. 

M^R.  HUIiBART:  He  says  they  prefer  to  buy  the  shorter  bunch. 
Tiiat's  easy.  That  bunch  is  one  that  we  bunch  for  the  New  York 
market.  If  I  were  taking  it  to  Pittsburgh,  where  they  didn't  want 
tiiis  part,  I  would  shove  the  string  up  there  and  cut  it  two  inches 
shorter.  Then  with  us,  we  wouldn't  have  to  bunch  any  short  grass  at 
all,  it  would  be  all  one  length.  We  have  another  grade  there.  You 
cut  them  a  little  shorter  and  they  will  have  to  be  bunched  by  them- 
selves. 

MB.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:    Is  that  cut  underground  any  at  all? 

MR.  HULSART :  Oh  yes,  that  is  cut  under-ground  all  the  way  from 
here,  4  or  4^  inches.  We  use  a  chisel-bladed  knife  that  length,  illus- 
trating, it  is  not  all  blade  that  length ;  it  is  on  to  a  |  indi  iron  roid ;  the 
blade  is  about  4|  inches  long ;  that  shoves  right  down  into  the  ground. 
Are  there  any  other  questions? 

A  Member:  What  would  be  the  Wst  asparagus  to  plant  for  home 
garden  use?    Palmetto? 

MR.  HULSART:  I  like  Argenquil  fairly  well,  but  would  just  as 
soon  have  this  and  a  little  rather,  for  home  use.  You  will  not 
gather  quite  as  large  spears,  neither  will  you  gather  quite  so  many 
of  them.  Personally,  the  best  flavored  asparagus  is  not  the  largest 
stalks.  I'd  rather  have  the  medium  sized  stalks  for  my  own  consump- 
tion. 

A  Member:  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  is  advisable  to 
plow  a  furrow  away  from  each  side  of  a  row  and  put  manure  in 
that  furrow?    Is  that  in  a  mature  bed? 

MR.  HULSART:  No,  in  a  young  bed.  If  that  is  done,  it  wants 
to  be  done  at  the  close  of  the  first  growing  season  after  the  plants 
have  been  put  down  into  the  row.  In  a  mature  bed,  I  want  it  right 
down  the  centre,  midway  between  the  two  rows.  I  know  farmers 
that  manure  right  on  top  of  the  row,  but  the  feeding  is  not  there 
at  an. 

A  Member:  Could  you  renew  a  bed  that  has  been  neglected  in 
the  way  of  feeding  and  might  be  10  or  12  years  old?  Could  you 
renew  that  by  an  application  of  manure? 

MR.  HULSART:  If  the  crowns  are  not  too  near  the  top.  If  it 
is  only  a  garden  plot,  I  would  say  yes,  but  if  it  is  for  commercial 
purposes,  you  have  got  to  cut  the  grass  so  near  the  level  of  the 
surface  of  the  land,  that  I  am  afraid  you  would  have  trouble  even 
thon^  that  is  green  grass.  The  knife  is  thrust  under  the  ground 
a  little  way  and  as  soon  as  the  crown  gets  up  level  with  the  surface 
when  the  knife  is  thrust  in,  you  are  all  the  time  pricking  the  crown 
with  that  knife  and  damaging  the  buds.  These  that  you  damage  a 
little  start  to  grow  and  come  up  and  you  grow  crooked,  deformed 
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spears  and  all  that  is  waste.  I'd  rather  have  the  manure  down  the 
centre  of  the  row  as  deep  as  you  can  put  it  and  if  it  goes  right  in 
between  the  rows,  it  doesn't  make  much  difference.  I  want  the 
greater  part  of  my  soluble  fertility  put  on  after  the  cutting  season 
is  over.  No  amount  of  manuring  early  in  the  spring  will  do  that 
cutting  any  good.  You  are  manuring  for  next  year's  crop.  You  can- 
not form  plant  food  that  will  build  cellular  tissue  until  you  have  got 
a  green  top,  and  as  long  as  you  are  cutting  the  shoots  every  day,  you 
have  no  green  top.  The  greater  part  of  the  manuring  should  be 
after  the  cutting  season  ceases,  and  you  store  up  fertility  for  the  next 
season;  at  the  same  time,  that  plant  is  making  eyes  to  send  up 
shoots  for  next  season's  crop.  We  quit  cutting  between  the  1st  and 
4:th  of  July,  always  try  to  get  cleaned  up  so  we  can  shoot  fire-crackers 
on  the  Fourth. 

A  member:  What  does  the  producer  get  for  those  1,500  bunches 
to  the  acre? 

MR.  HULSART:  Ash  the  hard  questions  of  the  other  fellow,  don't 
you  put  them  at  me.  If  we  are  getting  |3.00  a  dozen  or  f2.50,  it 
would  be  easy  figuring,  but  one  day  or  two  days  we  may  be  receiving 
f3.50  and  the  next  week  the  weather  changes,  it  comes  hot  enough 
to  make  you  stroke  your  brow  and  down  will  come  the  price  to  f  1.75 
or  f2.00.  If  you  will  tell  me  what  the  price  is  going  to  be  until 
the  1st  of  July,  I  can  answer  the  question  fairly  well.  Unless  you 
can  tell  me  that,  I  cannot  answer  the  question.  We  start  some- 
where around  $3.25  to  $3.75  and  sometimes  take  as  low  as  |1.50  and 
then  comes  a  little  cold  spell  like  last  week  and  up  it  will  go  to 
$2.50  or  $2.75,  sometimes  $3.00.  The  average  good  acre  of  asparagus 
through  our  section  runs  somewhere  around  $200  an  acre.  I  know 
some  men  who  claim  to  get  $250  an  acre;  I  don't  want  to  set  any- 
body crazy  thinking  they  are  going  to  get  rich  growing  asparagus 
because  I  happen  to  come  here,  and  if  they  meet  me  somewhere 
else  after  they  have  made  a  failure  of  it,  have  them  hit  me  back 
of  the  neck  because  they  made  a  failure  of  it. 

A  Member:    Where  can  they  buy  purt  Palmetto  seed? 

MR.  HULSART:    Of  some  grower;  never  go  to  a  seed-store. 

A  Member:    Do  you  know  who  is  the  grower? 

MR.  HULSART:  Oh,  there  are  several;  I  am  one  myself,  but  I  am 
not  here  to  advertise  asparagus  seed.  We  go  into  an  asparagus 
section,  go  where  we  know  there  is  a  good  bed;  that's  where  I  got 
that  seed  from. 

A  Member:     Do  you  have  seed  for  sale? 

MR.  HULSART:  Most  of  the  time,  yes.  I  am  no  seed  grower,  but 
from  the  very  question  that  you  just  asked — now  at  Farmers'  In- 
stitute work,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  some  five  or  six  years  ago, 
wouldn't  it  be  wise  to  gather  a  little  good  seed  and  have  it  on 
hand  when  that  question  was  asked,  and  I  suppose  I  have  been 
asked  that  very  question  fifty  times  before  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
did  it,  but  I  make  no  business  of  growing  seed.  . 
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A  Member:    After  you  quit  cutting  and  the  top  grows  up  prob- 
ablj  3  feet  high,  when  do  you  cut  that  ofif? 

MR.  HULSART:  I  don't  cut  that  off  until  about  time  spring  is 
opening,  and  the  frost  is  leaving  the  ground.  In  my  section,  we 
don't  have  much  snow  and  sometimes  when  we  do  have  snow,  it  is 
aU  over  along  the  fence.  I'd  rather  have  it  in  the  field  and  if  we 
leave  the  tops  on,  it  doesn't  drift.  About  the  time  the  frost  is 
going,  I  have  men  go  up  and  down  the  ground  with  a  sharp  hoe. 
It  doesn't  take  very  long.  Remember,  the  asparagus  plant  grows 
seed  on  one  plant  and  fertility  on  another  plant.  There's  male 
and  female  plants  in  asparagus  and  the  plant  that  does  not  produce 
seed  is  always  the  best  crop  producer.  When  the  man  comes  for- 
ward that  can  pick  out  the  male  plants  from  the  females  and  set 
our  beds  from  that  kind,  we  will  be  able  to  produce  a  greater  yield 
of  asparagus.  If  yon  are  going  to  set  them  out  and  wait  until  they 
seed  and  go  back  and  set  them  into  permanent  beds,  you  will  lose 
more  than  yon  will  gain.  I  know  one  man  that  claims  he  can  tell 
a  great  many  of  them.  How  near  he  is  doing  it,  I  don't  know.  In 
his  own  field,  he  does  it  by  the  shape  of  the  bed  when  they  are  one 
year  old.  How  near  a  success  he  is  making,  I  don't  know.  I  don't 
claim  to  be  able  to  tell  them  at  aU.  If  I  could,  I  wouldn't  set  any- 
thing but  the  male  plants,  they  are  the  best  crop  producers.  Friends, 
I  tMnk  you  for  your  attention.  Mr.  Martin,  will  you  take  that 
home  witii  you? 

A  Member:  Mr.  Hulsart,  what  do  you  think  about  hibernating 
insects  in  the  tops  standing  over? 

MR.  HULSART:  The  asparagus  beetle  hibernates  under  shelter 
of  any  kind.  If  they  have  asparagus  beds  in  the  open  where  there 
are  no  fence  rows,  wood  or  collection  of  trash,  the  bugs  will  go  to 
a  distance  to  hibernate.  If  you  have  got  leaves  the  trash,  etc.,  they 
will  get  under  there.  I  have  known  instances  where  men  put  things 
around  the  asparagus  field  for  them  to  go  under  and  when  they 
get  them  gathered  together  in  their  winter  quarters,  then  they  de- 
stroy them.  The  only  way  the  farmer  can  get  clear  of  the  great 
crops  of  asparagus  bugs,  is  to  follow  up  the  late  brood  and  poison 
them,  but  men  are  so  busy  at  that  time  of  the  year  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible.  They  come  in  seasons.  One  crop  of  bugs  will 
come  and  they  will  lay  their  eggs  and  finally  will  disappear.  They 
hatch,  grow  to  be  adults,  and  they  will  be  on  hand  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  and  then  they  will  disappear.  Towards  fall  another  crop 
comes  and  they  grow  up  and  hibernate  in  the  leaves  and  trash 
around  the  edge  of  the  field,  and  if  the  tops  are  heavy  enough  to  get 
under  there,  they  will  do  it,  but  very  few  of  them  because  the  tops 
do  not  fail  down  until  windy,  cold  weather  or  snow  comes  and  the 
bugs  are  all  in  winter  quarters  before  that  time;  but  if  the  farmer 
could  do  thorough  spraying  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  we  would 
do  away  with  a  large  part  of  the  bugs. 

A  Member:  Is  it  good  to  have  straw  around  the  entire  bed  for 
hibernating  purposes  and  then  burn  it? 
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MR.  HULSART:  That  -would  want  to  be  done  along  about  the 
forepart  of  November,  not  much  sooner  than  that,  when  you  are 
sure  everything  is  hid  away  under  there.  That  will  destroy  them. 
I  have  known  that  to  be  done  where  there  was  trash  and  leaves 
around  the  row,  bum  them  off  and  you  will  destroy  thousands  of 
them  that  way. 

A  Member:  I  have  three  rows  about  50  yards  each  and  so  far  I 
have  not  seen  a  bug  on  them.  I  suppose  I  will  get  them  there 
sometime. 

MR.  HULSART:  I  wouldn't  be  surprised.  All  of  this  insect  ques- 
tion comes  where  a  certain  crop  is  grown  in  quantity  all  over  a 
neighborhood.  Where  there  is  only  a  little,  there  is  not  much  in- 
ducement for  the  bugs  unless  they  are  nearby,  you  don't  find  it.  A 
few  years  ago  I  set  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  goose-berries  and 
I  know  people  that  were  bothered  to  death  with  currant  worms. 
I  never  saw  one  in  my  field  and  it  is  the  only  piece  of  gooseberries 
anywhere  in  the  neighborhood,  but  let  a  dozen  men  plant  goose- 
berries and  everybody  will  have  currant  worms.  A  little  small  piece 
of  asparagus  is  not  going  to  be  bothered  while  it  is  isolated  from  the 
general  cropping  sections. 

MR.  BOND:  I  just  want, one  minute  to  give  my  sincere  indorse- 
ment to  the  manner  in  which  that  address  was  given.  A  man  who 
achieves  anything  for  the  Farmers'  Institute  in  the  future,  has  got 
to  adopt  his  manner,  he  has  got  to  give  us  the  exceptions  as  well  as 
the  rule.  We  have  been  given  the  rule  long  enough,  laid  down  as  a 
fast  rule,  but  it  is  the  exceptions  we  want  to  know  something  about. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  have  our  friend,  Robert  S.  Seeds  with  us; 
we  are  going  to  call  on  him  for  a  short  time.  We  have  a  few 
minutes  left  before  adjournment. 

MR.  SEEDS:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen;  I  want  to 
say  to  Brother  Campbell  that  I  want  to  thank  him  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  the  welcome  he  has  given  us  coming  into  this  county. 
I  have  traveled  with  him  and  know  him  well,  and  know  his  county, 
and  I  assure  you,  my  dear  friends,  that  the  longer  I  live  and  the 
older  I  get,  the  more  delighted  I  am  to  come  and  mingle  with  my 
fellow-men.  God  help  the  man  who  knows  it  all,  and  lives  by  him- 
self; he  is  to  be  pitied.  And  when  a  man  labors  and  makes  some 
money,  instead  of  laying  it  up  to  ruin  some  boy  or  some  girl,  he 
should  get  something  out  of  life  and  become  broader  and  greater 
and  a  better  citizen  for  his  community  and  the  state  in  which  he 
lives.  Not  long  ago,  my  friend  Hubbard,  who  went  down  on  the 
Lusitania,  was  lecturing  to  the  bankers  of  Pennsylvania  at  Bed- 
ford Springs,  and  said:  "Gentlemen,  not  long  ago  I  visited  an  insane 
asylum  where  the  people  were  crazy.  I  noticed  that  a  single  keeper 
had  a  dozen  men  out  walking  and  giving  them  exercise,  and  I  went 
to  that  keeper  and  I  said  to  him  *Do  you  realize  the  danger  that 
you  are  in?  Suppose  these  twelve  men  should  get  together,  they'd 
hammer  the  life  out  of  you  and  run  off.'  'Why,'  he  said,  'you  don't 
know  the  danger  you  are  in  from  these  twelve  men  if  they  would 
get  together:    Tes,'  the  keeper  said,  'but  th^  can't  get  together.' 
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God  help  the  people  who  can't  get  together.  A  friend  of  mine  was 
going  from  one  town  to  another  down  south  and  he  and  his  friend 
were  being  hauled  in  a  spring  wagon  with  a  mule,  and  a  colored 
man  was  doing  the  driving.  He  noticed  in  going  along  that  the  old 
colored  man  would  take  his  whip  and  pick  a  bee  off  of  a  leaf,  would 
pick  a  worm  off  of  a  stalk  or  stem;  he  was  an  expert  with  his  whip, 
and  after  while  he  came  along  to  a  hornet's  nest  hanging  on  a  limb 
and  they  said,  "See,  if  you  can  bring  that  down  with  a  crack  of  your 
whip,"  and  the  nigger  said,  "No  sir,  Boss,  dey'se  organized." 

Now  that's  what  it  is  to  be  organized,  and  nobody  has  watched 
this  more  closely  tha"n  I  have  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
right  now  I  notice  in  this  program  that  the  first  topic  on  this  ques- 
tion this  afternoon  is  "Community  Breeding" — is  that  correct  or 
"Community  Building?"  Well,  you  could  get  that  community  build- 
ing, and  right  now,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  this  great  and 
glorious  country  of  ours,  at  the  Chautauquas,  at  public  meetings  of 
this  kind,  men  are  breaking  their  necks  to  write  an  essay  or  a  speech 
and  commit  it  to  memory,  starting  out  to  build  communities,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you,  my  dear  friends,  the  man  who  takes  the  platform 
to  talk  the  building  of  a  community,  I  want  him  to  begin  using  the 
personal  pronoun  "I"  and  stick  to  it  until  he  is  through.  There  is 
no  place  under  God's  Heaven  where  a  man  should  begin  community 
building  more  than  right  in  his  own  neighborhood,  that  is  the  place 
to  begin;  let  him  begin  at  home.  I  teU  yon  I  am  from  Missouri,  I 
want  you  to  show  me,  I  want  to  look  at  it,  and  I  know  they  will 
tell  you — they  can't  tell  you,  you  can't  do  it.  The  business  men 
of  Pittsburgh,  backed  up  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  122  men, 
visited  twenty  some  towns  last  week.  This  evening  one  week  ago, 
in  Altoona,  I  was  invited  up  to  talk  at  their  reception,  and  in  that 
speech  I  happened  to  say,  speaking  to  them  of  what  they  were 
doing,  I  said  I  was  the  first  man  in  Pennsylvania  to  raise  alfalfa 
that  I  know  of  and  there  wasn't  anything  that  I  said  to  the  business 
men  of  Pittsburgh  that  they  applauded  like  they  did  when  I  stood 
up  before  them  and  boasted  of  being  the  first  man  to  raise  alfalfa  in 
Pennsylvania.  I  say  this  to  show  how  broad  those  men  are  in  Pitts- 
burgh. I  know  the  church  members  at  Birmingham,  Pa.,  stood  at  the 
Birmingham  Church  and  said,  "You  can't  do  it,"  when  I  talked  about 
raising  alfalfa  some  years  ago.  They  said,  "You  can't  do  it."  The 
scientific  men  told  me  not  to  talk  it,  that  it  wouldn't  do  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. They  said,  "You  can't  do  it,"  just  like  a  man  in  St.  Paul.  He  was 
out  one  evening  and  met  some  friends  and  he  got  so  drunk  he  could 
scarcely  get  home,  and  he  started  and  on  his  way  home  he  had  to  go 
through  5ie  movie  district  of  St.  Paul,  and  going  along  the  pavement, 
he  staggered  up  to  an  electric  light  pole  and  got  hold  of  it  and  looked 
up  and  saw  an  electric  sign  that  said,  "Home,  Sweet  Home  in  three 
reds,"  and  he  said,  "You  can't  do  it."  Like  the  poor  fellow  who 
went  to  the  hospital,  and  the  operation  was  performed  and  he  was 
on  the  operating  table,  had  come  to,  and  a  fire  broke  out  across  the 
street  and  the  Doctor  said,  "Pull  down  the  blinds,  this  fellow  will 
come  to  and  think  the  operation  was  a  failure."  Making  communi- 
ties, making  them  better,  that's  what  we  want  to  do,  and  not  long 
ago,  my  friend  Lighty  took  supper  at  my  home  which  was  the  great- 
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est  pleasure  I  have  had  for  sometime,  but  after  supper,  walking  out 
over  our  farm  which  has  almost  been  ruined  the  second  time  by  a 
lumber  job — we  were  walking  over  a  mowing  field  that  had  the 
manure  on  the  top  of  it  and  he  looked  at  the  manure  and  looked  at 
the  elevation  we  were  on  and  he  said:  "Seeds,  it  is  mighty  expul- 
sive to  haul  this  barnyard  manure  up  a  hill  like  this."  I  said,  "It 
is  all  right,  we  can  haul  it  up  this  hill  and  put  it  on  a  mowing  field 
and  not  plow  it  down  and  beat  the  man  who  plows  it  down,"  and 
I  haven't  seen  a  mowing  field  in  this  great  and  glorious  country — 

MB.  CAMPBELL:    You  haven't  been  to  our  place. 

MR.  SEEDS:  I  say  to  you  that  I  haven't  seen  a  grass  field  from 
Pittsburgh  to  this  town  this  morning  that  looked  as  good  as  that 
mowing  field  that  has  the  manure  on  top  of  it.  That  will  be  mowed 
and  the  top  taken  off  and  be  a  better  field  for  corn  next  year  than  it 
was  this  year  before  the  manure  was  put  on  it.  Did  you  hear  what 
this  man  said  about  this  asparagus,  about  putting  the  manure  on  a 
year  before  to  get  the  crop  the  coming  year?  Every  now  and  then  I 
come  across  a  man  who  is  turning  around  and  backing  up  the 
things  I  am  talking  about.  Of  course,  they  don't  like  it.  I  have 
been  called  more  liars  than  any  man  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  like  to  pose  as  the  biggest  liar  in  the  State  because  I  stand  in  a 
class  by  myself.  I  know  they  find  fault  and  say  they  don't  like  it. 
I  have  had  it  thrown  in  my  teeth  dozens  of  times.  A  man  down  in 
Pittsburgh  not  long  ago,  was  working  for  Jones  &  Laughlin  and  a 
friend  met  him  and  said,  "Are  you  still  at  Jones  &  Laughlin?" 
"Nor  sir."  "I  thought  you  liked  them,  couldn't  work  any  place 
else."  He  said,  "I  like  Jones  &  Laughlin  all  right.  I  have  been 
there  a  long  time,  but  I  didn't  like  the  way  the  boss  talked,  and  so 
I  quit."  "What  did  the  boss  say?"  "Why,  the  boss  said,  'you're 
fired.' "  So  my  dear  friends,  the  great  thing  in  any  line  is  the 
ability  to  come  together,  and  I  will  tell  you  that — ^you  can  talk 
about  stories  and  applications,  but  my  friend  Peachey  told  a  story 
that  not  as  long  as  I  live,  could  I  forget  it  if  I  wanted  to  and  that 
is  to  back  up  the  assertion  that  I  am  from  Missouri  and  I  want  to  see 
it,  I  want  you  to  show  me ;  that's  the  question ;  you  can  talk  about 
theory,  you  can  talk  about  how  it  will  look  and  all  that  kind  of 
business,  but  I  want  to  see  it,  I  want  to  look  at  it  with  my  eye  and 
Peachey  told  a  story  that  I  will  never  forget,  of  the  old  lady  going 
across  the  ocean  on  a  ship  and  she  heard  them  talk  about  crossing 
the  equator  and  she  went  to  the  Captain  and  said,  "Captain,  I  hear 
you  are  going  to  cross  the  equator.  I  would  like  to  see  the  equator." 
The  captain  said,  "All  right,  you  shall  see  it;  and  the  day  we  cross 
it,  I  will  take  you  out  on  the  deck  and  adjust  the  telescope  and 
you  can  take  a  look  at  the  equator."  And  in  a  day  or  two,  he  said, 
"Come  out  on  the  deck  and  I  will  show  you  the  equator"  and  he  ad- 
justed the  telescope  for  her  to  look  through  and  pulled  a  hair  out  of 
her  head  and  stretched  it  across  in  front  of  the  telescope  and  said, 
"Do  you  see  that  line  in  front  of  you  ?"  "Yes,  I  can  see  that  plainly." 
And  the  captain  said,  "That's  the  equator"  and  the  old  lady  said,  "T 
see  it  plainly,  and  I  see  a  camel  crossing  at  this  time."  So  I  want  to 
tell  you,  my  dear  friends,  that  the  man  who  starts  out — I  wrote  an 
article  for  the  platform  of  Chautauqua  not  long  ago  and  in  that 
article  I  made  the  statement  that  the  man  who  steps  on  a  Chautauqua 
platform — I  know  they  have  been  saving  us  poor  country  people  for 
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years  and  years    and    years,  but  the  man  who  steps  on  a  platform 
totdlthe  people  lio-w   to  build  a  community,  I  want  to  tell  you,  if  I 
am  in  the  ainiieiice,    I    am  going  to  ask  him  what  he  has  done  to 
bnildany  conam-Qxiity  in  this  country.    I  want  to  look  at  it;  I  want 
to  see  it  and  I  -wa-ii-t  to  see  it  with  my  eyes. 
Eight  on  my  o-vrn.  farm  where  Mr.  Lighty  was  the  other  day,  you 
can  talk  about  looking  at  alfalfa  all  you  want  to,  how  it  will  look 
and  aH  that,  but  I  like  to  go  out  and  see  it  with  my  eye;  I  like  to 
see  it  b^ng  cut  "witli  the  scythe  on  the  1st  of  May  and  put  on  the 
Tagon  and  bauled  into  the  barn  and  see  the  pigs  and  the  bull  and 
the  cattie  eat  it.      I  like  to  look  at  it ;  I  like  to  see  it  with  my  eye. 
That  is  the  part  that  cuts  the  ice ;  and  I  have  seen  it  time  and  again, 
and  you  know  'w^liat  I  would  do  if  I  had  the  power?    I  would  go  to 
SarrisbuTg  and.  go  before  the  legislature  and  I  would  say,  "Gentle- 
men, I  want  so  xauch  money  to  pay  the  taxes  on  some  farm  in  the 
centre  of  every  connty ;  we  will  pay  the  taxes  on  that  farm  and  give 
it  to  any  young  man  or  any  old  man  that  will  come  out  on  it,  give 
it  to  him  tor  nothing  and  all  we  ask  him  is  to  take  the  farm  and 
say  'Here,  come  and  look  at  it  and  I  will  show  you  how  to  do  it.' " 
I  want  to  see  things  and  I  want  to  look  at  it,  and  that's  where  the 
particular  part  of  it  comes  in. 

It  is  nearly  four  o'clock  and  I  didn't  intend  to  make  a  speech,  and 
haven't  made  a  speech;  I  have  simply  talked  to  you,  but  I  want  to 
tell  you,  my  dear  friends,  that  as  I  travel  from  one  end  of  this 
country  to  the  other,  my  heart  is  getting  into  this  work  more 
and  more  every  year,  and  getting  into  Sie  practical  part  of  it,  and  as 
I  travd  over  the  country  I  see  wherein  we  can  make  the  communi- 
ties better  if  we  unite  and  go  hand  in  hand  and  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
We  can  make  this  country  better  every  year,  by  building  and  making 
the  communities  better. 

A  Member:  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question:  We  have  all  been 
trying  this  unity  for  some  time,  and  it  wouldn't  unite.  Now  for  a 
little  experience  of  ours:  About  twenty-one  years  ago  we  built  the 
ale;  it  was  no  credit  to  us,  we  were  forced  to  build  the  silo.  We 
waked  up  one  spring  and  found  the  worms  had  eaten  the  grass  roots 
up  and  picked  the  sward  off  like  an  old  sheepskin,  and  we  built  a 
sUo  and  I  think  I  can  point  out  half  a  dozen  or  more  men  who  said 
once  in  a  while,  "Tou  made  me  build  a  silo."  I  told  them  they 
would  have  to  have  a  silo  and  after  while  they  got  it. 

MR.  SEEDS:  That's  good,  that's  all  right,  that's  the  way  to  do 
it.  1  know  I  do  things  every  now  and  then  and  it  is  not  long  until 
a  whole  lot  of  other  people  do  the  same  thing.  I  painted  my  house 
one  time  and  painted  the  wall  a  stone  color,  white  lead  with  lamp 
black  put  into  it,  you  can  color  it  to  suit  yourself,  and  we  do  things 
because  we  see  other  people  do  them  and  that  is  what  makes  the 
community  and  that  is  the  way  we  learn  from  one  another,  and 
that  is  the  way  we  do  the  practical  part  of  it. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Now,  my  friends,  I  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  evening  program.  The  meeting  wiU  be  called  to 
order  at  7.30  promptly.  The  subjects  are  very  important  as  you 
will  see  by  referring  to  the  program.  I  know  you  will  all  be  inter- 
ested and  will  ask  you  to  be  here  promptly  at  7:30. 

The  Institute  then  adjourned  until  7:30  P.  M.  ^  . 
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TUESDAY  EVENING,  7:30 


Mr.  William  C.  Black,  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  house  will  please  come  to  order.  The 
first  subject  on  the  program  this  evening  is  "Agriculture  and  the 
Public  Schools,"  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Dennis,  Expert  Assistant  in  Agri- 
cultural Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

The  address  of  Prof.  Dennis  is  as  follows: 


AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

PROP.  L.  H.  DENNIS,  Expert  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg ,  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  On  a  recent  trip  through- 
out the  Middle  Western  states — I  say  recent,  it  was  about  a  year 
and  a  half  or  two  years  ago — it  was  my  pleasure  to  go  through  the 
Ford  Automobile  factory,  located  at  Detroit.  Visitors  have  access 
to  nearly  all  parts  of  that  great  and  wonderful  factory.  The  most 
interesting  thing  that  one  notices  is  the  system  that  prevades  every 
shop.  We  were  told,  as  we  were  taken  through  the  various  depart- 
ments, that  it  is  possible  for  the  manager  of  that  great  factory  to 
find  out  at  any  time  of  the  day,  the  exact  status  of  every  department 
in  the  entire  factory;  the  system  is  so  complete.  The  thing  that  in- 
terested me  the  most,  however,  was  the  fact  that  they  have  in  their 
various  departments,  specialists  whose  business  it  is  to  carry  on  a 
searching  examination  and  investigation  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
every  day  of  the  week  for  the  purjwse  of  ascertaining  if  the  best 
processes  are  in  use  there  at  the  present  time.  They  carry  on  this 
examination  to  see  if  it  might  be  possible  to  substitute  some  other 
materials  in  place  of  the  materials  they  are  now  using,  and  to  see 
if  it  might  not  be  possible  to  put  the  materials  that  are  in  use 
through  some  diflFerent  process  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  same  result 
with  less  work,  with  increased  efficiency,  and,  of  course,  with  greater 
profit,  which  is  the  end. 

On  that  same  trip,  it  was  also  my  privilege  to  go  through,  what  is 
probably  the  most  modem  flour  mill  in  the  United  States;  if  not  in 
the  world.  It  is  not  the  largest  flour  mill  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  one  of  the  largest,  but  not  the  largest,  but  it  is  the  most  modern. 
Again,  the  thing  that  interested  me  most  there,  outside  of  the  direct 
management  of  the  mill,  was  the  fact  that  these  people  have  found 
that  it  pays  them  in  dollars  and  cents  to  hire  a  specialist  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  every  working  day  of  the  week  to  examine  into  the  pro- 
cesses used  in  that  mill.  He  carries  out  physical  and  chemical  tests 
daily  of  the  flour  that  is  turned  out  there,  what  they  call  blended 
flour.  It  doesn't  have  quite  the  same  meaning  as  when  we  use  that 
term.    The  man  who  holds  that  position  was  for  years  an  agricul- 
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taral  chemist.  This  large  milling  concern  has  found  that  it  pays 
them  in  dollars  and  cents  as  I  stated  a  few  minutes  ago,  to  hire  that 
man  at  a  good-sized  salary  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the 
methods  that  they  employ  in  that  big  mill,  and  the  thought  occurred 
to  me  as  it  has  occurred  to  me  many  times  since,  that  if  these  various 
lines  of  industry — and  they  are  only  small  phases,  you  might  say,  of 
industry — could  afford  to  hire  specialists  whose  business  it  is  to  carry 
on  a  daily  examination  of  that  business,  a  daily  critical  self-examina- 
tion, you  might  call  it,  because  these  men  are  employed  by  the  busi- 
ness itself — ^if  it  pays  them  in  dollars  and  cents  to  hire  such  men,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  great  business  of  farming  can  afford  to  carry 
on  the  same  critical,  self-examination. 

In  a  group  of  people  of  this  nature — it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
say  anything  about  the  importance  of  farming — we  all  know  that 
every  living  person  in  this  country  depends  upon  the  man  who  pro- 
duces the  food  and  the  clothing  for  all  of  us — it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  emphasize  that  point  whatever,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  say  in  passing,  that  this  business  is  big  enough, 
is  fundamental  enough,  is  of  sufiScient  importance  to  all  of  Sie 
people  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  the  men  themselves  who  are 
engaged  in  this  business,  to  carty  on  a  daily,  critical  self-examination 
of  the  business,  and  the  only  reason  I  make  that  comment 
is  that  here  and  there  we  still  find  someone  who  thinks  they  know 
aU  there  is  to  be  known  about  the  business  of  farming  just  because 
we  have  had  handed  down  to  us  customs  and  traditions  from  the 
past.  I  say  the  business  of  farming  is  big  enough  and  complex 
enough  to.  make  it  pay  us  in  dollars  and  cents  to  carry  on  this  same 
critical  self-examination  that  has  resulted  in  such  great  profit  to  the 
automobile  industry.  I  could  mention  a  hundred  and  one  illus- 
trations; I  could  point  to  the  development  of  transportation  which 
has  been  the  result  of  critical,  daily  and  hourly  investigation  into 
the  methods  that  were  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  finding  better  meth- 
ods, finding  better  materials,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  in- 
creased efficiency,  and  the  business  of  farming  can  stand,  yea,  it 
needs  that  same  critical  self-examination. 

Now  the  agricultural  leaders  of  half  a  century  ago,  yes  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  realized  there  was  need  of  this  critical  examination. 
George  Washington  pointed  out  in  his  time  that  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  make  a  study  of  the  soil.  Benjamin  Franklin  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  you  could  produce  more  on  an  acre  of  ground  that 
was  properly  cared  for,  fertilized,  than  you  could  on  an  acre  that 
was  not,  so  what  we  know  about  fertilizers  is  not  altogether  of  re- 
cent origin.  Thomas  Jefferson  pointed  out  the  fact  that  many  im- 
provements could  be  made  upon  the  plow.  Some  of  his  suggestions 
were  taken  up  by  practical  men  and  put  into  operation,  resulting  in 
some  definite  improvements  to  the  plow.  The  first  agricultural  so- 
ciety in  this  country  was  organized  in  Philadelphia  in  1776,  I  think 
it  was,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  and  George  Washington  were  both 
members  of  that  agricultural  society.  Half  a  century  ago,  the  ag- 
ricultural leaders — and  they  were  more  numerous  by  that  time,  real- 
ized full  well  tiiat  there  was  a  great  need  for  more  definite  informa- 
tion afioiit  the  scientific  facts  underlying  the  common  farm  practices 
with  which  everyone  who  lived  on  a  farm  in  the  open  country  was 
more  or  less  familiar.    What  was  the  result?    We  had  established 
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land  grant  colleges  whose  purpose  it  was  to  get,  to  secure  some  agri- 
cultural facts.  Later  we  had  the  experiment  stations.  Later  on, 
we  had  our  national  department  of  agriculture  and  the  various  state 
departments  of  agriculture.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this,  ihe 
great  problem  half  a  century  ago,  was  the  problem  of  securing  re- 
liable information  of  a  scientific  nature  concerning  the  process  of 
farming. 

Now  the  great  problem  before  the  agricultural  leaders  of  today  is 
not  one  of  securing  this  agricultural  information,  although  there  are 
still  many,  many  things  that  we  do  not  know  about  farming,  much 
as  we  do  know,  much  as  we  have  inherited  from  the  past,  there  are 
still  many  facts  yet  to  be  learned  and  you  and  I  will  be  dead  and 
gone  before  some  of  the  very  simple  facts — they  may  prove  to  be — 
wiU  be  common  knowledge  among  the  people  of  this  State.  But  even 
though  there  is  much  to  be  learned,  the  great  problem  of  today  is 
not  one  of  securing  this  information.  The  problem  that  the  agricul- 
tural leader  of  today  faces  is  this,  it  is  the  problem  of  taking  that 
information  which  is  available  to  the  people  who  are  on  the  job,  if 
you  will  excuse  the  slang,  carrying  it  from  the  various  sources  to 
the  people  who  are  doing  the  work  and  further  than  that,  putting 
that  information  into  operation. 

It  is  one  thing  to  get  tiiis  information ;  it  is  another  thing  to  take 
this  information  to  the  people  who  want  it,  and  another  thing  to  get 
that  information  put  into  operation ;  and  the  great  task  facing  us  to- 
day is  this  task  of  carrying  this  information  to  the  people  who  want 
it.  That  is  why  we  have  federal  aid  for  this  work ;  that  is  why  our 
National  Department  of  Agriculture  is  carrying  on  all  these  demon- 
strations throughout  the  United  States.  That  is  why  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  with  its  very  eflBcient  corps  of  instructors, 
is  busily  engaged  in  this  very  proposition  because  that  is  the  job  of 
the  agricultural  leaders  of  today.  And  right  here  in  passing,  I  want  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  man  who  stands  at  the  head  of  our  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  past  few  years  and  who  has  been 
developing  that  department  of  agriculture  into  a  very  efficient  de- 
partment. I  say,  long  may  this  Department  live  and  may  its  effi- 
ciency be  further  increased,  and  I  also  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
men  who  are  engaged  in  this  very  business  which  I  think,  and  I  am 
not  alone  in  this,  is  the  business  of  the  agricultural  leaders  of  to- 
day, that  is  the  business  of  taking  the  information  from  the  various 
sources — and  there  is  no  one  source — from  the  various  sources,  to 
the  people  who  live  in  the  open  country  and  are  endeavoring  to  put 
this  information  into  practical  operation,  and  you  men  who  are  mem- 
bers of  this  Department  of  Agriculture,  engaged  in  this  work,  ought 
to  take  renewed  faith  in  this  cause  in  which  you  are  working. 

In  passing,  I  merely  want  to  say  that  I  believe  you  are  all  engaged 
in  what  is  today  the  big  agricultural  problems.  There  are  problems 
that  are  to  be  solved  right  on  the  farm,  that  is  true,  but  it  has  been 
pointed  out  to  us  time  and  again,  that  there  is  already  enough  in- 
formation which,  if  put  into  operation,  would  save  us  millions  of 
dollars  every  day.  Our  state  colleges,  experiment  stations,  the  Na- 
tional Department  of  Agriculture,  all  these  agencies  have  now  a 
vast  amount  of  available  information,  but  the  problem  is  to  get  it  to 
the  people  who  want  it,  and  after  you  get  it  there,  to  get  it  into 
practical  operation. 
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We  are  hearing  a  good  bit  these  days  about  the  problems  of  the 
coontry,  and  some  people  would  have  us  think  that  the  country  has 
gone  to  the   dogs,   that  the  country  church  is  practically  no  good, 
that  the  country  schools  are  of  practically  no  value,  that  the  country 
home  is  no  good,  that  the  woman  on  the  farm  is  a  beast  of  burden, 
and  nothing  more,  because  some  people  have  been  carried  away  in 
their  enthusiasm  to  extremes.    Dont  forget  for  one  minute — and  I 
loiow  you   ^on't   because  you  men  know  the  situation  because  of 
your  vast  experience — don't  forget  for  one  moment  that  the  city  has 
more  problems  than  the  man  on  the  farm  has  ever  had,  and  I  want 
to  say  right  here  that  I  believe  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  working  out  of  the  problems  connected  with  life  in  the  open 
country  are  coining  a  little  bit  nearer  to  a  realization  of  those  prob- 
lems than  the  people  in  the  cities  who  have  been  wrestling  with  the 
dty  problems  for  the  last  half  a  century.    They  will  always  have 
their  problems  in  the  city,  but  they  are  over-shadowed  sometimes,  by 
the  newer  problems  that  come  up.    The  only  reason  we  are  hearing 
about  the  problems  of  the  country  today  is  because  this  is  newer 
to  some  i)eople;  the  problems  are  not  new  by  any  means,  but  they 
are  new  to  some  people  and  get  more  space  in  the  newspapers,  but 
the  same  problems,  the  same  disagreeable  problems,  some  of  them 
ar^  in  the  city,  are  still  before  the  people  of  the  city  and  I  am  not 
going  to  point  out  what  they  are,  but  let  me  mention  one  or  two. 

The  question  of  housing,  the  question  of  good  streets,  the  question 
of  a  sufficient  and  pure  supply  of  water,  the  question  of  sewage,  the 
question  of  the  prevention  and  control  of  fires — right  along  that 
line  yon  may  know  that  Ex-chief  Oroker  of  New  York  City,  who  for 
years  was  head  of  the  fire-fighting  system,  discovered  there  that  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  spending  more  and  more  money 
in  the  city  of  New  York  every  year  for  improved  fire  apparatus  for 
increased  efficiency  in  their  flre-flghting  department,  tiiat  in  spite 
of  that  fact,  they  were  fighting  a  losing  fight  in  the  City  of  New 
Toric,  that  fires  were  increasing,  that  property  damage  as  a  result  of 
fire  was  greater  every  year  until  Chief  Croker  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  were  not  attacking  the  problem  in  the  right  manner 
and  resigned  as  chief  of  the  Fire  Department  of  New  York  City  and 
went  into  the  fire  prevention  work,  attacking  the  same  problem 
fnaa  a  diflferent  view.  There  is  a  problem  that  the  city  will  al- 
ways have,  and  there  are  a  good  many  others.  And  I  want  you  to 
consider  the  vice  prevalent  in  the  city;  and  they  have  their  problems 
while  the  people  in  the  country  are  having  theirs,  but  I  do  believe 
that  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  helping  to  solve  some  of 
the  problems  that  are  peculiar  to  life  in  the  open  country,  are  com- 
ing just  a  little  bit  nearer  a  better  solution  than  some  of  the  people 
who  are  engaged  in  attempting  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  city. 
Perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  in  an  audience  of  this  nature  to  call 
attention  to  that  fact  at  all. 

I  most  confine  myself,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  several 
speakers  on  the  program,  to  the  particular  subject  assigned  to  me, 
yet  what  I  have  said  has  a  bearing  on  what  I  say.  The  great 
problem  of  today,  let  me  repeat,  is  this  problem  of  getting  this  in- 
formation from  the  various  sources  into  the  hands  of  the  people  and 
may  I  say  here,  that  the  work  is  so  great  that  there  is  work  for  all 
hands  to  do.  No  one  man,  no  one  agency,  no  one  group  of  men, 
can  do  all  of  this  work.    The  work  is  so  great  that  there-  is^-wprk 
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enough  for  all  to  do.  My  great  hope  is,  and  the  thing  that  I  en- 
deavor to  help  as  much  as  I  can  in  my  weak  way  is  this;  I  beliere 
when  all  the  forces  that  are  engaged  in  this  proposition  that  we  are 
discussing  here  to-night,  or  when  all  the  forces  now  in  existence  or 
which  may  come  into  existence  that  are  engaged  in  this  proposi- 
tion of  carrying  this  message,  this  information  from  the  various 
sources  to  the  people,  are  working  hand  in  hand  and  in  close  co- 
operation, the  work  is  going  to  be  done  more  efficiently  than  now,  is 
going  to  be  done  more  rapidly  and  with  greater  success  ,not  only  as  far 
as  the  work  is  concerned,  but  as  far  as  the  co-operating  agencies  are 
concerned.  I  believe,  my  friends,  that  that  is  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems facing  Pennsylvania  today  and  I  trust  we  will  be  able  to  see 
our  way  clear  for  every  force  to  increase  its  efficiency  without  los- 
ing its  identity,  and  I  think  a  close  co-operation  will  help  to  bring 
that  about. 

Now  where  does  the  public  school  figure  in  this  agricultural  de- 
velopment?   I  want  to  say  here,  in  passing,  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  the  function  of  the  public  school  to  participate  in  indus- 
trial movements  for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  conditions  un- 
less it  can  do  it  very  largely  through  the  rising  generation,  because 
there  is  its  business.    The  business  of  the  public  school  is  to  give 
the  boy  and  girl,  that  comes  into  that  school,  the  type  of  training 
that  that  boy  and  that  girl  ought  to  have.    It  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  we  have  been  giving  the  most  efficient  form  of  education. 
I  say  it  is  a  question.    I  hardly  think  it  is  a  question  at  the  present 
time.    I  think  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  present  sys- 
tem of  education  must  be  modified,  not  eradicated,  not  thrown  away, 
but  modified  to  some  extent  so  that  with  the  training  of  the  head, 
we  may  give  some  practical  training  of  the  hand.    I  believe  that 
every  boy  has  a  right  to  expect,  when  he  enters  the  doors  of  the 
school  room,  that  when  he  comes  out  of  that  school  room,  at  the 
end  of  a  term  of  years,  he  shall  be  better  able  to  earn  his  daily  bread 
and  butter  as  a  result  of  the  education  that  he  receives  there  in 
that  school.    The  education  that  he  receives  should  be  an  education 
jor  work  instead  of  an  education  away  from  work.     I  sincerely  pity 
the  boy  that  grows  up  without  any  opportunity  to  work,  without  any 
chance  to  work.    It  has  always  been  my  conviction  that  every  boy, 
regardless  of  where  his  home  is  or  what  he  expects  to  do  in  the 
future,  would  be  much  better  off  if  he  could  spend  one  to  three 
years  on  a  farm.    Every  city  boy  would  be  better  off  from  the  stand- 
point of  his  physical  condition,  his  mental  condition,  stamina,  and 
growth  of  all  kinds  and  his  outlook  on  life,  if  he  could  take  three 
years  of  his  life  and  go  right  out  in  the  country  and  live  on  a  farm, 
not  board  on  a  farm,  not  be  a  guest,  not  be  a  student  on  that  farm, 
but  be  one  of  the  young  men  who  live  there  and  work  there  and  play 
there.    I  believe  that  every  boy  would  be  better  off.    I  have  been 
tha"nkful  many  and  many  a  time  that  it  was  my  privil^e  as   a 
boy  to  live  on  a  farm,  and  get  that  very  experience  which  I  would 
not  exchange  for  many  dollars,  regardless  of  the  work  I  am   in. 
Every  lawyer  would  be  a  better  lawyer,  I  believe,  and  every  doctor 
would  be  a  better  doctor,  if,  during  his  boyhood  days,  he  could  live 
through  some  such  experience  as  that. 
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Now,  coming  dcwn  to  the  direct  question  of  the  discussion  of  ag- 
ricnltural  schools,  as  I  shall  hare  to  jump  into  that  now  rather  ra])- 
idly— there  are  in  the  United  States  to-day,  three  types  of  secon<lary  , 
schools  of  agriculture.  In  discussing  agricultural  education  now, 
I  shall  say  nothing  about  the  agricultural  colleges  or  higher  agricul- 
tural education.  There  are  three  types  of  agricultural  schools  in 
this  country,  all  doing  about  the  same  kind  of  work,  dealing  with  , 
the  same   tyj)e  of  boy. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  congressional  district  agricultural 
school  which,  as  its  name  signifies,  is  a  congressional  district  school, 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  one  school  of  this  kind  or  type  to  each  con- 
gressional district  in  the  State.    The  schools  of  (Jeorgia  are  ex- 
amples of  this  tjrpe  of  education.    It  has  been  my  pleastire  to  visit 
every  one  of  this  type  in  the  United  States,  having  visited  every 
state  east  of  the  Mississippi,  except  three  or  four,  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  these  schools  and  trying  to  get  some  measure  of  their  eflS- 
ciency.  The  congressional  district  school  must,  of  necessity,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  intended  to  serve  the  entire  congressional  district,  must  have 
a  rather  large  equipment,  it  must  have  dormitories  to  take  care  of 
the  boys  and  girls  who  come  from  considerable  distances.     I  have 
found  in  all  the  congressional  district  schools  I  have  visited,  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  that  school  come 
from  the  county  in  which  the  school  is  located;  most  of  them  even 
come  from  that  section  or  the  county  in  which  the  Hchool  is  located. 
I  found  one  school  down  in  the  State  of  Georgia  that  was  located 
way  up  in  a  comer  of  the  congressional  district  and  about  65%  of 
the  students  came  from  that  county,  most  of  them  coming  from  the 
upper  half  of  that  county.    There  were  one  or  two  counties  that 
had  few  or  no  representatives  in  that  school  at  all.    The  school  at- 
tempted to  serve  the  whole  congressional  district.    The  school  had  a 
school  farm  and  rather  a  large  school  plant. 

The  next  type  is  the  county  agricultural  school  which  is  very  simi- 
lar to  the  congressional  district  school,  in  fact,  I  have  found  in  some 
states,  county  agricultural  schools  that  had  a  larger  plant  than  some 
of  the  congressional  district  schools.  They  did  not  serve  as  large 
an  area  or  as  many  students,  in  some  cases,  but  had  more  money 
bdiind  them  to  produce  the  schools.  These  county  schools  attempt 
to  serve  the  whole  county,  but  even  in  these  county  schools,  it  is 
necessary  for  boys  and  girls  to  come  to  school  and  board  or  board 
in  town.  That  is  true  in  Wisconsin  where  they  have  a  number  of 
tbfse  schools  and  it  is  true  in"  Maryland  where  they  have  a  few.  It 
is  necessary  in  such  cases  to  have  a  school  farm. 

The  third  type  is  the  agricultural  department  in  an  existing  high 
school.  It  is  the  smallest  type  of  the  three;  it  is  the  type  which  is 
the  nearest  to  the  people  of  the  three;  it  has  the  smallest  equip- 
ment and  takes  the  least  amount  of  money  to  start  it;  but  by  the 
▼ay,  you  cannot  measure  the  efficiency  of  a  school  by  the  amount  of 
money  you  put  into  it  at  all,  though  it  is  sometimes  true,  that  if  you 
pot  little  or  no  money  into  a  thing,  you  get  few  or  no  returns.  You 
cannot  expect  in  education,  or  anything  .else,  to  get  something  for 
nothing. 

The  advantage  of  this  agricultural  department  in  an  existing  high 
school,  the  advantages,  I  should  say,  are  chiefly  these:  In  the  first 
place,  the  school  is  right  at  home;  the  boy  and  the  girl  can  come  into 
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school  every  morning  and  go  back  home  every  night,  and  it  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  boys  and  girls  of  a  high  school  age,  should  be 
at  home  every  night  during  the  high  school  period.  They  are  needed 
■  at  home,  the  mothers  are  in  Heed  of  the  girls  of  that  age,  and  the 
fathers,  the  farmers,  need  the  boys  of  that  age,  because  they  are  a  very 
great  help  mornings  and  nights,  Saturdays  and  holidays,  during  the 
summer.  And,  furthermore,  they  need  their  homes  very  much  at  that 
period  of  life. 

Now  the  agricultural  department  or  agricultural  high  school,  if 
you  wish  to  call  it  so — this  school  is  located  so  near  tiie  homes  of 
these  boys  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  purchase  and  operate  any 
school  farm. 

The  main  objection  to  having  a  school  farm  is  this:  That  that 
school  farm  is  very  apt  to  be  run  under  conditions  that  are  not  nat- 
ural; they  have  to  do  certain  things  in  order  to  fit  the  school  condi- 
tions and  the  experience  that  the  boy  gets  on  a  school  farm  does 
not  always  compare  favorably  with  the  experience  that  he  would  get 
on  his  own  home  farm,  and  the  home  project  work  which  every  boy 
carries  on  who  is  a  member  of  the  agricultural  class  in  these  agricul- 
tural high  schools,  the  home  project  which  he  carries  on  can  be  car- 
ried on  on  his  own  home  farm  under  the  supervision  of  his  father 
as  well  as  of  the  teacher  of  agriculture  of  that  school,  and  the  school 
is  so  located,  inasmuch  as  it  serves  a  rather  limited  area,  that  the 
teacher  of  agriculture  can  get  to  the  boy's  home  and  supervise  that 
project.  I  will  tell  you  more  about  that  later,  when  I  throw  these 
slides  on  the  screen. 

I  think  those  advantages  are  advantages  that  are  worth  consid- 
ering. I  admit  that  this  type  of  school  is  under  a  very  close  scrutiny 
and  must  stand  a  more  severe  test  than  your  larger  county  school 
or  your  congressional  district  school.  If  you  want  to  get  a  lot  of 
advertising,  create  your  special  school  serving  a  county  or  several 
counties,  build  several  attractive  buildings,  buy  a  school  farm,  put 
up  large  buildings  with  dormitories  and  then  take  your  pictures,  as 
some  of  our  Western  states  have  done — the  Western  states  know 
how  to  advertise  and  find  that  it  pays  to  advertise  in  more  lines  than 
just  in  business — some  of  those  states  have  credit  for  operating 
types  of  education  that  have  been  in  operation  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  for  the  same  period  of  time  that  they  have  been  in  opera- 
tion in  those  Western  states,  yet  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  know  nothing  about  it  because  we  have  not  learned  how  to  ad- 
vertise. I  believe  that  a  certain  amount  of  advertising  in  school 
work  and  church  work  and  other  lines  is  legitimate  and  even  neces- 
sai-y.  We  can  learn  a  great  many  lessons  from  California  and  other 
states  that  can  produce  apples,  not  as  good  as  the  apples  grown  in 
Pennsylvania,  yet  by  their  methods  of  growing  and  marketing  and 
advertising,  can  send  their  product  clear  over  to  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  and  educate  the  public  to  want  their  apples  in 
preference  to  those  grown  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  It  has 
been  my  experience  to  find  that  the  dealers  in  fruit  there,  particu- 
larly the  retail  dealers,  will  try  to  impress  on  you  the  fact  that  they 
are  selling  Western  apples,  not  New  York  State  apples,  and  not 
Pennsylvania  State  apples.  They  must  have  learned  that  the  pub- 
lic is  looking  for  Western  apples,  and  it  is  because  of  the  way  those 
people  advertise. 
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I  believe  it  is  about  time  that  we  Pennsylvanians  took  hold  and 
boosted  Pennsylvania.    About  the  only  thing  we  have  been  hearing 
about  Pennsylvania  is  the  graft  of  the  State  Capitol,  and  I  am  sick 
and  tired  of  it.     1  have  heard  time  and  time  again  when  visitors  would 
come  into  that  Capitol,  the  very  first  thing  they  would  say  to  the 
guides  -who  so  eflficiently  serve  them,  "This  is  the  building  on  which 
there  was  so  much  graft."    They  never  see  the  beauty  of  the  building 
at  all.    I  say  it  is  about  time  we  took  some  pride  in  that  magnificient 
Capitol,  the  best  ia  the  United  States.    I  say  it  is  about  time  we 
begin  to  boost  Pennsylvania,  in  other  ways,  that  we  be  boosters,  not 
knockers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  part  of  my  business  be- 
cause of  the  -work  I  am  in,  and  your  business  because  of  the  work  you 
are  In,  to  help  on  this  movement  of  boosting  Pennsylvania.     It  will 
take  a  period  of  years  to  get  the  people  of  the  State  generally  to 
boosting  everything  in  the  State.    You  may  think  it  is  an  easy 
matter,   but    isn't   it   time  we  quit  knocking   each   other?      Isn't 
it  time  we  started  in  to  boost  each  other?    It  is  not  characteristic 
of  Pennsylvania  as  of  those  Western  states,  particularly  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  states,  for  everybody  to  take  hold  and  boost  everything 
in  the  state.     You  talk  to  anybody  that  lives  in  California,  and 
in  five  minates  you  will  be  convinced  that  the  thing  you  ought  to 
do  is  sell  out  and  go  to  California.    We  have  a  good  bit  more  rea- 
son for  talking  that  way  about  Pennsylvania  than  they  have  about 
California,  because  if  the  truth  were  known  about  all  sections  of 
California,  you  might  not  want  to  go  out  there  and  live.    There 
are  some  nice  spots  in  California,  but  the  state,  as  a  whole,  does 
not  compare  to  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  about  time  we  did  some- 
thing.    Pennsylvania  has  decided,  as  have  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana  and  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  the  great  State 
of  Minnesota,  which  has  thousands  of  dollars  to  put  into  education 
of  this  kind,  that  the  most  efficient  form  of  secondary  agricultural 
education  is  agricultural  education  of  the  high  school  tyi)e,  that 
type  which  is  typified  by  the  high  school  department  of  agriculture 
or  the  agricultural  high  school  in  the  agricultural  community.    It 
makes  less  of  a  showing,  it  takes  longer  to  prove  itself,  but  it  is 
nearer  to  the  people  and  it  must  stand  the  test. 

One  illustration:  A  boy  carries  on  a  home  process,  he  carries 
on  that  on  his  own  home  farm.  His  father  sees  every  day  what 
that  boy  does,  sees  the  methods  that  boy  employs,  learns  what  the 
supervisor  of  agriculture  tells  that  boy  when  he  comes  to  talk  with 
him  about  that  project.  If  there  is  any  value  in  that  project  what- 
ever from  an  educational  or  productive  agricultural  standpoint, 
that  boy's  father  gets  it  also.  If  there  is  no  value  in  it,  that 
boy's  father  soon  sees  it  and  the  whole  business  no  longer  receives 
that  man's  support.  If  that  boy  went  to  a  county  or  congressional 
district  agricultural  school,  he  could  carry  on  his  work  on  that 
school  farm  and  nobody  would  know  what  it  was.  It  isn't  under 
snch  close  scrutiny,  it  doesn't  have  to  stand  the  test.  But  let  me 
re-iterate  that  the  chief  function  of  the  public  school,  or  agricul- 
tural high  school  in  this  development,  is  to  give  the  boy  or  girl 
that  comes  into  that  school,  the  type  of  education,  that  he  or 
she  ought  to  have  in  the  improvement  of  agricultural  conditions. 
Some  of  it  will  come  as  a  result  of  the  instructions  given  in  this 
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school,  but  primarily,  it  is  to  give  the  boy  or  girl  the  type  of  edu- 
cation he  should  have,  and  I  think  that  school  should  give  him 
some  information  about  the  business  he  is  engaged  in  and  which 
he  probably  will  follow  when  he  gets  through  with  this  school  work. 

This  agricultural  school  work  started  in  Pennsylvania  two  years 
ago  with  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  Five 
sdiools  were  started;  this  year  we  have  twelve  schools  in  operation 
in  twelve  different  counties,  and  next  year  there  will  be  many 
more  in  other  counties.  As  I  said  a  little  bit  ago,  I  believe  it 
is  time  we  all  pitched  in  and  co-operated  with  each  other.  My 
theory  is  this:  That  these  agricultural  high  schools  ought  to  be 
local  centres  for  the  various  agencies  that  are  carrying  on  their 
very  efQcient  work,  and  I  want  to  say  right  here,  that  aU  of 
these  agricultural  high  schools  stand  ready  to  assist  and  co-operate 
in  any  and  all  of  these  movements  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  agricultural 
high  school  movement  is  only  one,  is  a  small  phase,  not  to  mini- 
mize the  work  they  are  doing,  at  all,  but  it  is  only  one  phase  of 
this  great  movement  for  better  agricultural  conditions  in  the  State. 
It  has  its  peculiar  work  to  do,  but  we  do  believe  while  it  is  doing 
this  work,  it  can  work  hand  in  hand  with  those  who  have  some 
other  phases  of  the  work  to  do. 

Now,  without  further  comment,  I  want  to  throw  on  the  screen 
a  few  slides  showing  some  typical  scenes  in  a  few  of  our  agri- 
cultural schools.  You  will  notice  as  these  pictures  are  thrown 
upon  the  screen,  that  the  scenes,  as  they  are  presented,  do  not 
represent  the  ordinary  school  room.  The  atmosphere  of  the  or- 
dinary school  room  is  not  present  in  our  agricultural  school.  The 
work  is  practical.  Allow  me  to  say  here  also,  however,  that  in 
our  enthusiasm,  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  forget,  as  I  stated 
twice  this  evening,  that  the  chief  business  of  this  school  is  to 
give  an  education  to  the  boy  and  the  girl  that  comes  to  this  school. 
Training  for  citizenship  is  not  lost  sight  of,  and  half  of  the  boy's 
time  is  spent  in  the  study  of  practical  subjects.  The  oilier  half 
is  spent  in  the  study  of  academic  subjects  because  the  boy  on  the 
farm  will  always  have  as  much  need  of  English,  and  the  same 
English  training,  by  the  way,  as  the  boy  who  enters  the  factory 
or  the  shop  or  the  bank  or  the  store.  This  particular  school  hap- 
pens to  be  located  in  a  court  house,  there  being  no  available  space 
in  the  school  house.  But  this  is  a  high  school  located  in  one  of 
the  northern  tier  of  counties  of  the  State.  There  happened  to  be 
no  room  in  this  building  for  the  agricultural  department.  The 
next  building  with  the  white  columns,  had  a  very  large  basement 
which  was  utilized  for  this  purjwse,  a  series  of  rooms  being  fitted 
up  for  the  agricultural  department.  This,  it  happens,  was  not  the 
slide  supposed  to  be  in  that  particular  place.  It  happens  to  be 
a  picture  of  the  prize  winners  in  the  bread  and  cake  contest  in 
one  of  the  high  schools  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  study  of  soils  is  an  important  part 
of  the  work  in  these  agricultural  schools.  The  work  of  these  schools 
consists  partly  of  recitation  work  in  the  agricultural  class  room, 
or  the  laboratory,  as  it  is  called,  consists  of  experiments  in  the 
laboratory  and  consists  of  field  trips.  The  previous  pictures 
showed  a  class  in  agriculture  under  the  direction  of  the  super- 
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risor  of  agriculture,  sampling  soUs  in  the  varions  fields  surround- 
ing the  school.  As  a  rule,  most  of  the  boys  in  these  agricultural 
schools,  ask  the  supervisor  of  agriculture  to  come  to  their  home 
farms  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  soils  on  their  farms.  In 
many  cases,  soil  maps  of  the  farms  are  made. 

This  is  a  class  in  a  small,  but  very  up-to-date  and  progressive 
agricultural  high  school  or  agricultural  department  in  a  high  school 
in  Lancaster  county.  Even  Lancaster  county,  with  all  its  knowl- 
edge of  agricultural  conditions,  with  aU  its  agricultural  wealth, 
has  found  that  it  pays  to  take  up  this  form  of  education.  Here 
is  a  picture  of  that  same  school  in  Lancaster  county.  Two  boys 
have  been  carrying  on  some  experiments  with  soils  and  are  making 
their  wei^t  measurements.  Poultry  raising  is  usually  taught  in 
the  first  year  of  the  course,  although  a  fixed  course,  or  suggestive 
course  has  been  offered  for  the  agricultural  schools  of  the  State, 
yet  the  agricultural  course  is  flexible  enough  to  meet  conditions 
in  all  sections  of  the  State.  Here  is  a  class  in  one  of  the  south- 
western counties  of  the  State,  engaged  in  killing  and  dressing 
chickens  for  the  market.  That  particular  type  of  work  is  usually 
preceded  by  a  study  of  it  and  the  study  of  the  various  methods 
of  killing  and  preparing  chickens  for  the  market.  That  is  followed 
by  a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  the  students 
themselves. 

Here  they  are  using  the  French  killing  knife  and  dry-picking 
the  chickens.  This  is  a  poultry  exhibit  at  Waterford,  in  Erie 
county.  It  was  a  smaU  high  school  and  a  small  department  when 
it  started  out,  but  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the 
t>tate.  The  boys  made  all  the  coops  in  which  the  fowls  were  ex- 
hibited with  the  exception  of  one.  This  is  a  study  of  corn,  an- 
other crop  which  is  very  important.  The  boys  are  taught  how 
to  select  a  good  ear  of  com.  They  are  also  taught  the  various 
ways  of  carrying  on  the  germination  test.  This  represents  a  teacher 
of  agriculture  with  his  two  boys,  looking  over  the  results  of  a 
germination  test,  and  there  they  have  used  what  is  known  as  the 
rag-doll  tester.  You  are  all  familiar  with  that.  I  shall  not  go 
into  details  at  all.  The  slides  show  those  of  you  who  are  engaged 
in  the  agricultural  work  of  the  State  merely  some  idea  of  the 
methodB  employed  in  these  schools  for  carrying  on  this  work.  This 
is  a  com  and  potato  exhibit  These  were  the  prize  winners  in 
Jefferson  county  last  faU.  Each  one  of  these  boys  won  a  free  trip 
for  their  work  in  raising  these  potatoes  and  corn.  This  class  is 
out  hunting  for  borers.  As  I  told  you  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  work 
Ls  partly  done  in  the  class  room  and  some  of  it  is  done  in  the 
agricultural  laboratory  and  much  of  it  is  done  out  in  the  field. 
The  work  is  usually  so  arranged  that  the  class  spends  half  a  day 
under  the  supervision  of  the  agricultural  instructor  so  that  it  is 
necessary  in  the  best  interests  of  this  work  for  that  class  to  go  right 
out  into  the  wood-lot  for  the  purpose  of  studying  forestry.  The 
class  can  do  so  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  get  back  in 
thirty  minutes  or  thirty-five  minutes  for  an  algebra  or  Latin  lesson. 
Thdr  academic  work  comes  in  the  morning. 

Every  boy  ought  to  be  taught  how  to  take  care  of  tools  and  how 
to  handle  tools.  This  is  taken  care  of  in  our  agricultural  .schools. 
This  is  a  view  in  one  of  the  schools  started  the  first  year  in  what 
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was  a  worn-out,  run-down,  private  academy,  taken  over  as  a  vo- 
cational agricultural  high  school  and  started  this  year  with  an 
enrollment  of  between  60  and  70  students  the  first  year.  This 
very  efficient  and  practical  shop  was  made  out  of  the  basement  by 
putting  in  more  windows  and  concreting  the  floor.  These  are  some 
of  the  things  the  boys  make  in  the  shop.  I  believe  in  manual  train- 
ing, the  manual  training  that  has  been  in  operation  in  some  of 
our  schools  during  the  past  ten  years  has  not  fulfilled  expectations. 
That  is  partly  because  of  the  type  of  work  done  there.  It  is  true 
the  boys  are  taught  how  to  handle  tools  and  how  to  take  care  of 
the  tools,  but  some  of  the  things  which  they  make,  and  some  of 
the  things  they  do  in  order  to  learn,  those  processes  are  not  in 
themselves  practical.  It  is  my  theory  that  a  boy  can  make  some- 
thing practical  while  he  is  learning  to  handle  a  saw  or  hammer 
or  chisel.  This  work  beneath  there,  that  step-ladder,  wheel-barrow 
and  those  crates,  were  made  by  boys  the  first  year  in  the  agricul- 
tural department. 

This  shows  boys  in  one  of  our  agricultural  schools  making  a  blue- 
print frame.  They  wanted  to  make  a  hot-bed,  and  they  first  drew 
their  plans,  then  made  a  blue-print  frame,  then  their  blue-prints, 
then  they  started  in  the  shop  and  prepared  their  lumber.  They  even 
made  the  sash,  something  which  is  not  usually  done,  and  glazed  it.  Of 
course,  probably  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  it  does  not  pay  to 
teach  boys  to  make  sash  in  the  shop  because  carpenters  as  a  rule, 
do  not  make  their  own  sash;  however,  every  boy  ought  to  know 
how  to  do  glazing.  These  boys  later  built  the  hot-bed.  Most  of 
those  boys  are  Freshmen  in  that  agricultural  school.  These  boys 
are  here  learning  something  about  shop  work,  about  the  handling 
of  tools  and  are  also  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  poultry  clasa  They 
are  building  this  brooder  house,  partly  on  the  time  of  the  shop 
work,  and  partly  during  the  time  of  the  poultry  class.  Of  course, 
all  this  work  is  preceded  by  the  study  of  proper  methods  of  hous- 
ing the  chickens. 

That  is  a  familiar  sight  to  aU  of  you.  Of  course,  the  use  of  the 
Babcock  Milk  Test — that  is  only  one  phase  of  the  work  in  dairying 
done  in  these  schools.  I  want  to  impress  on  you  that  it  does 
not  require  any  elaborate  equipment  to  do  this  work  successfully, 
because  much  of  it  must  be  done  out  of  doors  and  right  on  the 
farm.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  efficient  system  of  educa- 
tion can  be  carried  on  by  starting  out  every  day  to  go  and  see 
what  you  can  find,  going  out  and  hunting  some  cattle,  and  after 
you  get  there,  judging  the  cattle.  It  must  be  preceded  by  some 
effort  to  organize  your  information  and  instruction. 

This  speaks  for  itself — ^it  is  a  Wayne  county  scene,  Bryson 
Springs,  which  must  be  preceded  by  some  theoretical  work.  I  am 
making  no  effort  whatever  to  describe  what  is  on  the  slides,  be- 
cause you  can  see  at  a  glance.  As  I  stated  some  time  during  the 
course  of  my  talk,  each  boy  who  takes  this  agricultural  course, 
which  is  a  four  years'  course  in  the  high  school,  must  carry  on 
some  agricultural  project.  I  shall  show  you  here,  slides  illustrat- 
ing two  projects.  Mr.  Rockwell,  the  supervisor  of  agricnlture  in 
the  agricultural  department  of  the  Mansfield  High  School, — one  of 
our  most  progressive  and  successful  agricultural   departments  in 
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the  state, — ^will  probablj  tell  you  about  several  as  he  has  several 
different  types  of  agricultural  projects  in  operation  in  his  agricul- 
tural department  at  the  present  time.    This  boy  is  preparing  the 
ground  for  an  acre  of  com.    He  has  taken  as  his  agricultural  pro- 
ject the  raising  of  an  acre  of  com.    What  particular  project  the 
boy  takes,  depends  upon  his  home  conditions  and  it  is  an  individual 
matter  in  every  case.    This  boy  decided  that  he  would  raise  1,500 
tomato  plants  and  he  did  that.     He  raised  them  and  canned  and 
marketed  them.     He  bought  himself  two  canning  outfits  before  the 
season  was  over  and  he  canned  beans  as  well  as  the  tomatoes.    On 
the  15th   of   last  June — and  the  reason   I  have  the  date  is  that 
every   boy    who   carries  on  an   agricultural   project   must   keep  a 
daily  record  of  what  he  does  in  connection  with  tliat  project,  in 
order  to  have  some  record  of  the  methods  employed,  and  expense 
and  labor  and  everything,  everyone  must  keep  this  daily  record — 
this  boy  kept  his  daily  record  and  that  is  the  reason  I  happen  to 
know  that  it  w^as  on  the  15th  of  June  of  last  year  when  we  had 
a  frost  and  he  covered  500  of  his  1,500  tomato  plants  and  the 
others  he  went  out  early  in  the  moming  and  wet  them  in  order 
to  save  them.     He  put  his  tomatoes  on  the  market  and  the  brand 
was  known  as  the  Waterford  brand. 

Now  while  we  are  providing  practical  education  for  the  boys,  we 
are  also  giving  some  attention  to  practical  education  for  the  girls, 
and  there  is  a  side  of  our  education  which  we  have  not  as  yet 
developed  very  much.  I  am  not  going  into  that  phase  of  it.  That 
subject  has  probably  been  discussed  by  those  of  your  own  staflf 
who  are  giving  this  matter  serious  and  constant  attention.  While 
we  know  something  about  a  balanced  ration  for  a  chicken  and  a 
hog  and  a  steer  and  a  cow,  as  yet  we  know  very  little  about  a 
l>alanced  ration  for  a  man  or  a  woman  or  a  boy  or  a  girl,  and 
it  is  infinitely  more  important  that  we  know  something  about  a 
balanced  ration  for  ourselves  than  for  the  hog  or  the  hen,  and  I 
believe  that  our  education  will  be  so  modified  that  every  girl  will 
receive  some  instruction  along  this  line.  A  reasonable  amount  of 
dressmaking,  plain  sewing  first,  some  little  fancy  sewing  in  case 
some  individual  may  desire  it,  but  the  real,  every-day,  practical 
sewing.  Some  mothers  can  and  have,  many  mothers  can  and  have 
taught  their  girls  practical  sewing,  but  there  are  still  other  things 
those  same  girls  might  learn  under  the  direction  of  a  capable 
seamstress.  These  are  some  things  made  by  some  Freshmen  girls 
in  the  home-making  department  In  one  of  our  agricultural  high 
Kchools.  I  believe  that  in  the  making  of  those  things  and  in  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  cost  of  the  materials  used,  the  girl  has  re- 
ceived as  much  culture  as  in  a  lesson  in  algebra  and  as  much 
mental  training.  Basketry  is  taught, in  some  of  our  agricultural 
high  schools. 

There  are  many  things  that  can  be  introduced  in  these  schools. 
Now  if  the  process  of  carrying  bricks  from  the  ground  up  a  ladder 
on  to  the  scaffold  of  a  building  in  the  process  of  erection,  after 
being  scrutinized  carefully,  could  be  so  revise<l  that  man's  efficiency 
conld  be  increased  from  25%  to  50%,  it  is  barely  probable  that 
the  simple  processes  of  laundering,  washing  and  ironing,  might  per- 
haps, with  profit,  stand  some  inspection.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
some  of  the  methods  that  our  girls  are  familiar  with,  might  be 
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modified  to  some  extent  after  study.  In  any  case,  here  is  one  thing 
we  accomplish  with  all  this  work,  regardless  of  whether  any  methods 
are  changed  or  not,  and  some  will  be  probably;  here  is  a  thing  that 
is  done  and  it  is  a  thing  that  is  necessary.  Home-making  is  made 
popular  with  the  girls,  and  do  you  know,  my  friends,  I  think  it 
is  about  time  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  make  it  more  popular? 
It  is  all  right  for  girls  to  study  algebra,  geometry,  Latin,  Greek 
and  all  those  subjects,  but  if  it  is  going  to  lead  those  girls  away 
from  home  rather  than  toward  the  home,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  about  time  we  give  them  some  of  this  training  with  that  other 
training. 

Now  I  want  to  draw  one  distinction,  that  is  this,  and  the  reason 
I  am  going  into  details  with  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  this:  I 
feel  that  in  the  work  you  are  in,  you  have  a  right  to  know  exactly 
the  methods  we  are  following  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  these  schools.  Some  of  you  have  co-operated  in  the  work  of 
these ° schools  already;  meetings  have  been  held  in  these  schools; 
I  want  to  draw  this  distinction  for  your  information;  sometimes 
a  department  of  agriculture  or  of  home-making,  either  or  both,  is 
established  in  connection  with  an  existing  high  school,  the  school 
continuing  as  a  high  school  with  those  vocational  departments. 
Sometimes  a  special  vocational  school  is  started,  which  merely 
means  that  there  must  be  in  that  school  these  two  vocational  courses. 
You  may  have  a  high  school  that  has  one  vocational  course,  the 
agricultural,  or  one,  the  home-making.  If  you  start  a  school  that 
has  both,  you  have  what  is  known  as  a  vocational  school,  what 
could  be  called,  in  truth,  a  vocational  agricultural  school ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  type  of  school  that  is  coming  into  the  open  country, 
because  in  that  school,  the  subjects  are  properly  balanced  with  re- 
lation to  each  other,  the  academic  studies  receiving  the  proper 
amount  of  attention  and  not  too  much. 

This  is  a  picture  of  an  old  academy  that  was  on  its  last  legs,  just 
about  dead,  taken  over  as  a  vocational  school  and  startai  this 
year  for  the  first  time  as  a  vocational  school  with  an  enrollment 
of  between  60  and  70  pupils.  In  that  school  were  placed  a  faculty 
of  5  teachers,  principal,  academic  teacher,  and  one  teacher  who 
devotes  part  of  her  time  to  the  teaching  of  English  and  part  to  the 
teaching  of  drawing  and  music.  The  salary  list  of  this  school  which 
is  right  in  the  country,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  any  railroad,  runs 
about  13,600  of  which  the  state  pays  |2,400.  I  claim  that  the  coun- 
try is  just  as  much  entitled  to  the  services  of  qualified  teachers, 
and  experienced  teachers,  as  the  towns  and  cities  are.  And  I  claim 
that  it  is  about  time  that  the  state  put  as  much  money  into  in- 
struction in  the  rural  districts  as  it  does  into  the  districts  in  the 
cities,  and  I  also  feel  that  not  only  the  question  of  efficient  teachers, 
but  I  believe  it  is  about  time  that  we  let  the  cities  and  towns  ex- 
periment with  new  teachers  and  we  took  the  experienced  teachers 
in  the  country.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  that.  Three  of  these 
five  teachers  are  college  graduates,  and  the  other  two  are  graduates 
of  normal  schools.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  a 
school  of  this  kind  in  every  section  of  the  State.  That  school  is 
operated  by  four  districts  that  went  together  for  that  purpose  and 
I  believe  in  many  cases  the  township  is  not  the  ideal  unit  to  operate 
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a  school  of  that  type.  Three  or  four  districts  in  the  country  should 
go  together  to  operate  a  consolidated  vocational  or  high  school. 
Furthermore,  there  should  be  some  special  inducement  on  the  part 
of  the  State  for  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  such  a  school. 

This  was  the  agricultural  laboratory  in  that  school.  Here  are 
the  girls  in  the  Freshman  class.  Notice  the  fact  that  the  girls  of 
this  school  are  more  mature  than  the  Freshmen  of  the  average 
city  schools.  It  means  that  better  work  is  being  done  and  more 
sensible  work,  you  might  say.  One  thing  that  the  boys  in  the  coun- 
try— one  opportunity  that  comes  to  them  with  the  creation  of  a 
school  of  tills  type,  among  many  others,  is  the  opportunity  for  a 
chance  to  play  with  each  other.  These  schools  usually  have  their 
athletic  teams  of  various  types.  This  school  had  a  basket-ball  team, 
a  baseball  team,  and  a  football  team.  I  think  it  is  a  thing  that 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  I  haven't  time  to  go  into  that  phase  of  it 
now.  One  other  side  to  the  work  of  this  school — I  believe  the 
school,  while  its  chief  function  is  the  serving  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  come  there,  ought  to  have  one  other,  which  ought  to  be  of  some 
service  to  the  entire  community,  it  ought  to  have  on  file  all  the 
bulletins  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  our  agricultural  colleges  and  experi- 
ment stations,  so  that  if  any  farmer  wants  to  come  and  secure  the 
use  of  these  for  one  day  or  three  days,  he  has  a  place  to  go  and 
get  them  without  any  trouble  or  expense. 

Night  schools  can  be  operated  for  all  classes  of  people  in  the  dis- 
trict. You  notice  the  little  girl  inrthe  front  seat — she  is  there  be- 
cause her  mother  who  sits  immediately  behind  her  had  no  one  with 
whom  to  leave  her  and  had  to  bring  her  with  her.  When  she  en- 
tered this  school,  she  didn't  have  the  ability  to  make  a  dress  for 
the  little  girl.  When  she  finished  the  course  that  winter  in  this 
evening  school,  she  had  made  several  dresses  for  the  girl.  Of  course, 
that  condition  of  a  mother  not  knowing  how  to  do  plain  sewing 
for  a  child,  is  not  typical  of  the  country  districts.  This  is  a  picture 
of  a  farmers'  night  school.  This  is  one  other  way  in  which  these 
agricultural  schools  serve  the  people  of  the  community.  The  farmers 
of  the  community  are  invited  to  come  in  once  a  week,  if  they  care 
to,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  what  is  sometimes  called  a  farmers' 
night  school.  This  farmers'  night  school  is  presided  over  a  part  of 
the  time  by  the  supervisor  of  agriculture,  who  takes  up  the  topics 
the  farmers  themselves  desire.  On  various  occasions,  various  other 
agricultural  leaders,  members  of  the  state  department  of  agriculture 
in  the  vicinity,  come  in  and  conduct  the  work  for  an  evening,  mem- 
bers of  the  state  college  staff  who  happen  to  be  in  the  vicinity,  and 
prominent  farmers  take  charge,  some  evenings,  men  of  exceptional 
ability;  in  one  or  two  instances,  I  have  known  the  veterinarians  of 
the  district  to  come  in  and  give  instruction  at  these  sessions. 

Now  what  are  we  going  to  accomplish  as  far  as  the  promoting 
or  improvement  of  agricultural  conditions  is  concerned?  Is  it  going 
to  be  possible  for  us  to  grow  sweet  potatoes  like  that  as  a  result 
of  agricultural  education  in  our  public  schools?  Notice  the  size  of 
those  sweet  potatoes.  I  have  been  growing  sweet  potatoes  on  a  small 
scale  for  the  last  two  years,  but  I  don't  guarantee  that  those  par- 
ticular sweet  potatoes  were  grown  in  my  garde^i,  nor  that  those 
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strawberries  came  from  my  garden.  We  are  going  to  do  some  big 
things  according  to  some  city  enthusiast.  Everybody  takes  hold  of 
this  great  agricultural  uplift,  as  some  of  these  city  people  like  to 
call  it.  I  suppose  some  of  liiose  persons  think  we  really  will  be 
able  to  raise  strawberries  something  like  that  and  maybe  cabbages 
of  that  size,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do  through  the  work 
of  these  agricultural  high  schools,  we  will  give  boys  of  this  type 
and  this  age,  the  kind  of  education  they  ought  to  have,  and  the 
kind  of  education,  my  friends,  that  they  are  entitled  to,  and  that 
I  believe  it  is  our  business  to  give  them.  Mr.  Rockwell,  who  is  to 
follow  me,  will  give  some  details  of  the  work  of  his  own  school.  I 
have  not  gone  into  detail  very  much  in  connection  with  some  of 
these  things  because  of  the  fact  that  he  will  follow  me.  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  attention. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  not  on  the  printed  program,  but  an- 
nounced by  the  Director  of  Institutes  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Rockwell, 
the  Supervisor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Mansfield  High  School  of  Tioga 
county,  will  address  you  on  the  practical  side  of  education. 

ADDRESS  OP  PROF.  ROCKWELL 


Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Normal  Institute:  Will  you 
pardon  me  at  the  outset  if  I  should  happen  to  use  the  pronoun  "I" 
a  few  times  in  order  to  explain  my  position  here?  This  morning 
when  I  first  consented  to  be  sandwiched  in  here  this  evening,  I  un- 
derstood I  was  to  talk  to  an  audience  of  teachers;  but  I  see  in  the 
foreground  a  body  of  note-worthy  men — ^ladies  and  gentlemen — the 
greater  part  of  whom  are  experienced  lecturers  and  speakers,  and 
it  certainly  is  an  embarrassing  position  for  a  man  who  never  before 
has  had  any  experience  in  public  speaking.  A  little  fellow  came 
on  the  stage  and  with  a  trembling  voice  he  uttered  a  little  piece 
which  was  so  appropriate  to  the  occasion  that  I  never. can  forget 

it.     He  said:  "Speaklug  pieces,  speaking  pieces, 

What's  the  use,  I'd  like  to  know; 
Getting  up  before  so  many. 
When  it  scares  a  fellow  so?" 

This  is  my  first  appearance  as  a  public  speaker.  I  hope  I  do 
not  make  as  big  a  blunder  as  when  I  first  appeared  before  the  Board 
of  Examiners  of  the  Normal  School.  Mr.  Casey  was  conducting 
the  examination  in  reading  and  asked  for  some  definitions,  and 
finally  asked  for  someone  to  recite  some  poetry  and  make  some 
proper  gestures.  The  only  possible  thing  I  could  think  of,  was  "The 
Village  Blacksmith."    I  rose  and  started  and  began  like  this: 

"Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree. 
The  village  smithy  stands; 
The  smith  a  mighty  man  Is  he 
With  large  and  sinewy  hands." 

Then  unconsciously  I  said  this: 

"And  the  bristles  on  his  brawny  arms. 
Strong  as  iron  bands." 

Knowing  perhaps,  Casey's  humorous  side  of  life,  and  how  he  en- 
joyed a  joke  on  the  other  fellow,  you  can  judge  whether  I  passed 
in  reading  or  not 
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I  will  have  to  tell  a  story  on  a  gentleman  from  his  locality.    He 
purchased  a  new^  span  of  mules  and  put  them  to  drawing  potatoes. 
He  had  loaded  up  a  wagon  and  had  to  draw  them  up  a  hill  to 
get  them  to  the  house,  and  he  started  along  and  was  becoming  so 
infatuated  admiring  his  new  span,  that  he  had  not  noticed  that 
the  end  board  had  fallen  out  and  the  potatoes  had  all  rattled  oat. 
He  got  half  way  up  the  hill  and  his  long-eared  friends  refused  to 
go  any  further.    He  looked  around  and  saw  that  the  potatoes  were 
all  gone  and  a  very  disgusted  expression  came  over  his  countenance 
as  he  uttered  the  words,  "By  Golly,  stuck  and  nothing  to  unload." 
I  can  assure  you  that  that  is  exactly  the  position  of  the  speaker 
at  this  time.     The  good  member  of  the  Board  who  asked  me  to  talk 
this  evening,  told  me  he  didn't  want  me  to  say  very  much  and  I 
am  sure  he  could  not  have  picked  a  man  who  was  more  sure  to 
fulfill  those  qualifications  than  the  one  he  has  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  my  purpose  to  discuss  with  you  for  a  very  few  minutes, 
the  public  school  system  in  respect  to  its  origin  and  purpose,  its 
good  qualities  and  its  shortcomings,  some  partial  remedies  and  what 
we  are  doing  and  have  done  at  Mansfield  along  the  line  of  practical 
education.    As  probably  the  greater  percentage  of  you  know,  the 
public  school  is  not  American  in  its  origin,  but  has  come  to  us 
from  across  the  water  and  is  principally  of  Dutch  descent.    It  is 
about  155  years  old.    It  was  grafted  on  our  national  life  at  a  time 
when  ideas  and  conditions  were  vastly  different  than  to-day.    It 
was  promoted  with  the  purpose  of  universalizing  education.    The 
books  were  few  and  the  colleges  were  few  and  were  for  the  few. 
The  college  authorities  saw  this  and  conceived  the  idea  that  if  they 
conld  import  a  sort  of  a  free  public  method  of  education  which 
would   be   classical   in   its   tendencies,   it   would   prepare   students 
straight  for  college  and  increase  the  number  of  their  students;  so 
TOO  see  the  pnblic  school  system  was  promulgated  with  the  end  to 
treat  every  one  alike,  to  achieve  this  particular  purpose  and  pre- 
pare people  for  the  colleges. 

1  beard  Dr.  Windship,  of  Boston,  speak  on  the  subject  of  public 
«4ools,  etc.,  and  he  said  that  it  was  a  rare  occasion   when  we 
aUowed  our  cattle  to  go  for  many  months  without  giving  them  some 
Aange  of  feed  and  yet,  he  said,  we  have  not  changed  the  feed  of 
onr  public  schools  in  the  last  25  years.    This  is  somewhat  far-fetched 
in  Its  meaning,  but,  nevertheless,  it  opens  an  avenue  of  thought  well 
worthy  of  our  consideration.    In  discussing  the  proposal  to  build 
a  new  $50,000,000  Union  Railroad  Station  in  Chicago,  a  certain 
editor  came  out  in  his  paper  and  said  he  thought  it  would  be  very 
nice  if  we  knew  where  our  grandchildren  wanted  that  station  lo- 
cated.   The  second  editor  said  that  he  thought  we  ought  to  go  very 
slow  with  the  public  school  and  not  have  anything  in  It  that  our 
grandfathers  would  not  sanction.    I  am  convinced  that  we  cannot 
build  railroad  stations  for  our  grandchildren  and  schools  for  our 
grandfathers. 

The  State  Department,  as  you  have  heard  to-night,  is  advancing 
some  new  ideas  along  the  line  of  education,  and  in  every  case  are 
willing  to  back  those  up,  yet  there  are  lots  of  people  who  are  not 
willing  to  accept  those  ideas  just  because  their  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  all  the  way  back  to  the  ape,  have  always  lived  under 
those  ideas  and  always  will.    Such  people  are  dead  from  the  chin 
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up  and  oppose  all  new  ideas,  and  when  one  comes  out  in  a  news- 
paper, they  want  it  stopped  right  away,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
they  owe  for  their  subscriptions.  When  such  a  person  dies,  the 
editor  has  to  print  it  under  the  head  of  "News,"  and  is  always 
glad  that  such  a  person  has  finally  consented  to  be  buried.  This 
may  be  an  old  story  to  many  of  you,  but  it  impresses  very  forcibly 
the  large  number  of  students  who  drift  away  from  these  schools 
at  the  age  of  14  and  15.  The  last  statistics  I  found,  showed  that 
out  of  every  100  people  starting  into  the  elementary  schools,  seven 
get  to  the  high  school,  and  out  of  every  100  getting  to  the  high 
school,  five  get  to  college. 

You  will  ask  what  becomes  of  that  vast  army  that  never  get  to 
college.  They  drop  out  into  the  so-caUed  dark  alleys  of  the  world, 
become  boot-blacks,  newsboys,  messenger  boys,  etc.  This  proves 
to  me  very  decidedly  that  our  public  school  system,  that  our  sys- 
tem— of  course,  our  system  to-day  is  an  improvement  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  the  past,  but  it  has  not  gotten  away  from  it  so  far  yet; 
it  is  educating  about  10%;  the  other  90%  are  going  away  from 
school  at  the  age  of  15.  I  think  I  see  a  partial  remedy  to  keep 
some  of  those  people  in  school  and  that  remedy  is  this,  to  give 
them  a  little  molasses  and  not  feed  them  sour  kraut  all  the  time. 
What  I  mean  by  molasses  is  inculcate  something  in  the  school  sys- 
tem which  will  give  the  boy  and  girl  an  inkling  of  something  they 
can  do  or  some  vocation  they  can  take  up  in  after  life.  Did  you 
ever  stop  to  ask  a  boy  what  he  goes  to  school  for?  Have  any  of 
you  ever  tried  out  that  proposition,  especially  with  a  boy  that  is 
12  or  15  years  old?  Sometime,  if  you  are  ever  in  a  school,  you 
try  out  that  proposition  and  it  will  amuse  you  greatly  what  the 
boy  goes  to  school  for.  He  has  the  idea  that  he  has  got  to  go 
to  school  until  he  is  16,  then  he  is  going  out  to  get  a  job.  I  have 
tried  out  the  proposition  many  times  and  it  is  the  compulsory  side 
they  look  at  entirely. 

The  average  boy  going  to  school  is  like  Pat  and  the  rabbits.  Pat 
came  to  this  country  all  filled  with  curiosity  and  went  down  to  a 
railroad  station  one  day  and  saw  a  box  with  a  wild  rabbit  that 
someone  was  shipping  to  a  friend.  His  curiosity  got  the  best  of 
him.  He  went  over  to  the  box,  looked  at  the  address,  lifted  up  the 
cover,  reached  down  in  the  box,  began  to  fumble  around  carefully, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  out  went  the  rabbit,  over  the  railroad  track 
and  Pat  after  it.  When  he  got  on  the  hill,  he  saw  the  rabbit  wrig- 
gling his  tail  at  him  in  defiance,  and  he  said,  "You  rascal,  keep  on, 
you  don't  know  where  you  are  going,  the  address  is  back  there  on 
the  box."  (Laughter.)  The  average  boy  going  to  school  is  like  the 
rabbit,  he  don't  know  where  he  is  going  simply  because  there  is 
nothing  addressed  to  the  life  of  that  boy  to  make  him  look  forward 
to  some  job  or  some  vocation  in  life.  I  am  talking  about  the  boy, 
but  I  see  ladies  in  the  audience,  and  I  don't  want  them  to  feel 
slighted.  President  Taft  said  that  he  thought  if  we  taught  the 
girl  some  trade,  that  the  matrimonial  proposition  would  be  practi- 
cally solved,  and  to  sum  it  up  in  brief,  he  said,  "When  some  weasel- 
eyed,  skin-flint  of  a  good-for-nothing  came  along  and  wanted  to  marry 
that  girl,  and  she  could  earn  her  own  living,  she  wouldn't  have  to 
put  up  with  anything  like  that  simply  because  she  is  afraid  to  be 
an  old  maid." 
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To  turn  to  the  other  side  of  it,  I  have  in  mind  two  persons,  we 
will  call  them  John  and  Mary.  John  earned  |18  a  week  and  Mary 
was  the  daughter  of  a  good  family.  Her  father  was  a  man  who 
earned  a  moderate  salary,  but  had  provided  a  good  living  for  her, 
and  in  the  meantime,  Mary  had  become  very  extravagant  in  her 
ways;  and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  John  and  Mary  were  married. 
When  John  went  home  to  the  first  meal,  Mary  had  made  some 
biscuit.  He  sampled  the  biscuit,  concluded  he  didn't  like  those 
biscuit  very  well,  and  about  that  time  the  cat  came  along,  one  of 
the  biscuit  fell  oflf  the  table,  hit  the  cat  and  that  was  the  end  of 
poor  kitty.  Next  time  be  came  home,  he  tried  to  choke  down  the 
beefsteak,  and  had  to  go  to  the  saloon  for  something  to  eat.  Things 
went  from  bad  to  worse  and  sooner  or  later,  the  matrimonial  bark 
was  wrecked  on  the  rock  of  Mary's  inefficiency.  Mary  was  a  high 
school  graduate.  She  studied  her  Latin,  her  Cicero,  geometry,  alge- 
bra, had  the  whole  outfit,  but  when  John  came  home,  he  couldn't 
drink  coffee  made  from  the  extract  of  50  quadratics,  we  will  say.  He 
couldn't  eat  bread  baked  in  the  devil's  coffin,  he  couldn't  eat  hash 
made  of  permutations  and  commutations  of  quadratics;  he  had  to 
have  something  wholesome  to  eat.  So  you  see  Mary's  education 
did  not  function  when  it  came  to  keeping  John's  house.  She  had 
failed  in  the  divine  duty  that  she  was  supposed  to  do  in  life,  making 
a  good  home.  I  think  the  nation  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of 
the  home  to  a  certain  extent.  The  mother,  I  am  sure,  is  the  largest 
factor  in  the  American  home.  She  is  90%  of  the  American  home. 
Doesn't  it  stand  to  reason  that  if  Mary  had  not  bad  quite  so  much 
geometry  and  algebra  and  Cicero  and  Virgil  and  aU  that  stufif, 
and  if  in  addition  to  that  she  had  had  something  practical,  don't 
you  think  it  would  have  been  better  for  Mary?  Don't  you  think 
it  would  have  been  better  for  John?  I  think  you  see  the  point  I 
want  to  make. 

To  illustrate  another  point,  which  is  my  last  one,  I  wish  to  tell 
you  a  story  of  two  sisters  I  have  in  mind  that  were  left  a  farm. 
These  two  sisters  were  both  college  graduates,  one  of  them  was 
teaching  for  fl,800  and  the  other  for  f2,000  a  year.  They  thought 
they  would  run  that  farm  for  a  while  and  they  went  home;  they 
engaged  a  neighbor  to  manage  the  farm  by  the  name  of  Joseph. 
Hy,  wasn't  Joseph  proud  to  be  manager!  He  worked  from  morn- 
ing until  night,  Sundays,  holidays,  most  all  the  time,  he  was  so 
proud  to  be  manager  of  that  farm.  The  girls  after  a  while  thought 
they  would  go  out  and  visit  the  other  farms  and  get  some  new 
ideas.  They  went  out  and  saw  that  the  other  people  were  conduct- 
ing the  Babcock  Milk  Test.  They  went  home  and  told  Joseph.  He 
did  not  want  to  do  it  but  was  finally  compelled  to  do  it  Later 
they  saw  the  other  people  around  the  country  were  washing  their 
hands  before  they  milked  and  they  told  Joseph  they  wanteid  him 
to  wash  his  hands  before  milking,  and  he  said  that  he  washed  them 
once  a  day  and  that  was  enough;  and  sooner  or  later  on  account 
of  Joseph's  unprogressiveness,  he  was  released  from  the  position. 
In  the  meantime,  he  had  married  the  kitchen  girl,  and  the  girls 
had  built  the  two  a  nice  little  cottage  and  they  were  indeed  very 
happy.  That  made  it  necessary  to  get  another  girl  from  the  woods. 
She  came  from  the  back-woods,  had  never  even  seen  a  train  of  cars. 
Her  language  was  very  poor,  her  walk  was  bad,  her  dress  was  a 
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fright.  She  came  there.  Her  stature  was  somewhat  larger  than 
that  of  the  previous  girl  and  she  noticed  that  the  girls  talked  dif- 
ferently from  what  she  did  and  she  b^an  to  eliminate  from  her 
vocabulary  the  things  they  didn't  use.  She  soon  surprised  the  girls 
by  talking  so  well,  after  she  had  saved  up  enough  money  she  went 
to  the  two  sisters  one  day  and  asked  if  she  could  not  go  to  the 
same  dressmaker  and  milliner  they  did.  They  said  "yes,"  so  she 
went  down  and  got  a  new  tailor-made  dress  and  the  girls  didn't  know 
her  at  all.  She  looked  so  much  better  than  they  did  that  they  were 
ashamed  to  walk  with  her  on  the  street,  and  as  Billy  Sunday 
would  say,  as  far  as  looks  were  concerned,  "She  had  them  trimmed 
to  a  frazzle."  One  day  a  real  estate  agent  came  out  and  Mary 
asked  the  girls  if  she  couldn't  go  along.  They  said,  "Yes,"  and  she 
dressed  up  and  got  into  the  front  seat,  didn't  make  any  bones  of 
it  at  all,  went  out  to  the  station  where  they  were  to  look  over  the 
property  and  Mary  became  very  much  infatuated  with  it  when  she 
found  it  could  be  bought  on  the  instalment  plan  and  bought  some 
of  the  real  estate.  To  keep  up  with  the  hired  girl,  the  sisters  had 
to  buy  some,  and  next  day  the  real  estate  agent  came  along  and 
gave  Mary  a  commission  for  what  they  had  bought.  Next  day  she 
started  out  and  told  them  the  possibilities  there  were  in  buying 
real  estate  on  the  instalment  plan  and  it  was  not  long  before  she 
told  the  girls  she  couldn't  work  for  them  but  half  a  day,  she  had 
so  much  other  work  in  selling  real  estate.  About  a  month  later 
she  came  around  and  told  the  girls  that  she  couldn't  work  for 
them  any  longer  because  she  had  bought  an  auto,  rented  an  office, 
and  was  a  real  estate  agent.  In  three  years  Joseph  was  looking 
for  a  job.  In  three  years  Mary  was  a  successful  real  estate  agent. 
I  have  a  purpose  in  mind  in  telling  you  that  story.  The  high 
school,  or  public  school,  if  it  is  going  to  educate  90%  of  the  people, 
or  if  it  is  going  to  give  90%  of  the  people  all  of  the  education  they 
will  ever  get,  has  some  responsibility  on  its  hands.  You  people  are 
from  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  are  a  very  good  representation 
from  the  State.  No  doubt,  you  are  very  influential  in  the  places 
from  which  you  come.  Now  are  you  going  to  be  like  Mary  or  are 
you  going  to  be  like  Joseph  in  promoting  this  new  idea,  or  promoting 
a  school  system  which,  if  the  boy  cannot  go  to  college  when  he 
gets  through  he  will  have  something  practical  in  life  to  work  with? 
I  will  leave  that  for  your  own  judsrment.  Mr.  Dennis  has  shown 
you  a  number  of  slides.  Some  of  the  slides  I  expected  to  show  you 
did  not  arrive  so  I  only  have  a  very  few  and  it  won't  take  me  but 
an  instant  to  show  you  these.  This  is  a  picture  of  the  agricultural 
class  of  the  Mansfleld-Richmond  High  School.  You  notice  there  we 
have  a  very  good  representation.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  managed  to 
get  such  a  large  class  the  first  year.  When  I  went  home  from  State 
College  last  Easter  vacation,  I  went  to  the  high  school  and  gave 
them  a  talk  on  the  benefits  of  a  practical  education.  During  the 
summer-time,  I  hired  an  automobile;  I  visited  the  whole  territory 
in  Richmond  and  Mansfield  borough  for  students  to  take  up  agricul- 
tural work  and  I  saw  a  number  of  students  and  talked  the  proposi- 
tion over  with  them,  especially  the  boys  who  I  thought,  would  not 
be  able  to  go  on  to  college.  The  first  day  of  school  when  the  pro- 
fessor called  for  students  who  would  like  to  take  up  the  agricultural 
work,  over  half  the  boys  in  the  school  stood  up  and  the  professor 
was  so  surprised,  that  I  could  see  he  did  not  like  it  very  well. 
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He  is  a  gentlemen  'who  has  never  thought  very  much  along  voca- 
tional lines.  It  was  such  a  surprise  to  him;  I  guess  he  thought 
the  whole  school  was  going  to  turn  into  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment, so  he  eliminated  a  number  of  those  boys  who  stood  up,  who, 
he  thought,  were  too  young  to  take  up  the  work. 

I  just  want  to  mention  in  passing,  this,  that  we  had  a  track 
at  Mansfield  last  Saturday  at  which  Tioga  and  several  other  coun- 
ties were  represented,  and  the  Mansfield  High  School  won  the  events, 
took  42  points;  their  nearest  competitors  about  25.  Of  those  42 
points,  about  one-half  of  them  were  taken  by  the  boys  who  came 
in  from  the  farms.  This  gentleman  right  here,  won  the  silver  medal 
for  getting  the  most  points  of  anyone  in  the  five  schools.  He  also 
won  a  gold  medal  for  scoring  the  largest  number  of  points  of  any- 
one in  the  high  school.  This  gentleman  right  here,  won  the  shot, 
putting  it  38  feet  and  10  inches.  This  gentleman  here  functioned 
in  the  broad  jump.  Another  boy  got  second  in  the  broad  jump. 
Of  the  basket-ball  team,  six  fellows  of  the  seven  belong  to  the  agri- 
cultural department;  oif  the  baseball  team,  six  of  the  nine.  So  it 
brings  to  the  front,  the  country  boys  who  are  the  strongest  of  all, 
and  are  developed  along  other  lines  as  well  as  agriculture. 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  shops.    These  boys  here  are  making  step- 
ladders.    These  hammers  were  donated  by  Maydo.    He  gave  them 
two  dozen.    We  received  a  dozen  saws,  some  squares,  bevel  squares 
and  a  number  of  things  like  that  were  donations.    Here  are  some 
of  the  things  that  were  made  in  the  shop.    This  was  taken  early  in 
the  year  before  we  had  very  many  made.    We  have  step-ladders, 
saw-horses,  nail  boxes,  crates,  etc.    These  are  taken  around  town 
and  many  are  sold.    In  that  way  our  shop  is  a  sort  of  self-sustaining 
institution  and  we  sell  these  things  for  just  what  they  cost.    This 
is  what  I  call  my  over-flow  work.     There's  always  boys  who  get 
through  in  the  shops  before  the  others  do  so  I  bought  some  lumber 
myself  and  had  the  boys  make  a  little  colony  house  and  we  made 
it  according  to  scientific  principles  and  when  they  would  get  through 
their  work,  I'd  let  them  work  on  this  colony  house.    This  is  to  take 
rifit  down  and  take  out-doors.    Here  is  the  forge-room.     I  have  in 
tliis  forge-room,  about  |125  worth  of  equipment.     It  cost  the  school 
Wrd  abont  fl8  or  f20.    The   Bell  people  donated  one  of  these 
forpfs  and   the  Lancaster  Forge  C!ompany,   the  other.    The  other 
equipment,  anvils,  drill  press,  taps  and  dies,  and  many  other  things — 
I  bid  those  in  from  a  sale  in  which  the  fellow  had  deserted  his 
family  and  owed  a  rent  bill  and  I  got  about  fSO  worth  of  stuflf  for 
115,  so  yon  see  we  got  the  things  for  our  forge-room  at  a  very  rea- 
sonable price.     The  things  we  make  in  here  are  rings,  braces,  chisels, 
hammers,  horse-shoes,  chains,  etc.,  and  in  that  way  they  get  the 
welding  and  tempering  and  when  they  want  something  on  the  farm, 
they  won't  have  to  go  to  town  and  spend  half  a  day  to  get  it  fixed. 
In  this  project,  they  are  preparing  poultry  for  show,  these  are 
the  different  wash  waters  and  here  they  are  dry-picking  a  bird. 
This  gentleman  here  lives  at  Hornell.    He  cannot  be  at  Mansfield 
during  the  summer  to  carry  on  this  project,  but  he  is  going  to  go 
on  a  big  poultry  farm  there  this  summer  with   his  uncle,  so  in 
order  to  say  he  had  done  some  sort  of  project,  I  had  let  him  hatch 
about  500  eggs  and  he  has  four  machines  to  attend  and  he  had 
pood  success  with  all  but  one  machine  which  was  a  very  old  one 
and  he  is  now  running  another  machine  in  place  of  that..  This  is 
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a  demonstration  of  a  capon  fowls.  This  year  I  expect  to  have  the 
different  boys  raise  on  their  own  farm  about  200.  This  gentleman 
right  here  has  already  26  capon  fowls  that  weigh  about  2^  pounds 
and  he  also  has  another  bunch  coming  on  that  will  be  ready  to 
caponize  in  the  course  of  two  weeks.  I  hope  to  have  200  marketed 
at  Christmas  time.  I  will  market  them  for  the  boys,  but  they  will 
raise  them  on  their  own  farm. 

Before  I  take  op  this  picture,  I  will  say  a  world  about  our  work 
in  poultry.  About  12  or  14  of  the  boys  are  going  to  have  projects 
in  raising  poultry.  Two  of  the  incubators  were  donated,  one  by  M. 
M.  Johnson  and  the  other  by  the  Buckeye  Company.  The  boys  wUl 
raise  the  chickens  there  on  the  farm.  If  they  raise  layers  like  the 
Leghorns,  their  problem  will  be,  how  much  did  it  cost  to  raise 
Leghorns  until  they  come  to  laying?  If  it  is  a  meat  breed,  they 
will  figure  how  much  they  make  until  they  market  their  poultry. 

This  is  a  demonstration  in  pruning.  I  have  three  boys  doing 
projects  in  orchard  work.  One  boy  has  57  trees,  the  other,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  30.  Their  project  will  be  to  keep  track  of  all  the 
time  and  all  the  cost  to  take  care  of  this  orchard.  They  will  make 
a  map  of  the  orchard,  the  kind  of  apples  that  grow  on  every  tree, 
the  number  of  marketable  apples  they  get  off  each  tree,  then  we 
will  try  to  get  a  market  for  those  apples.  That  is  a  project  that 
will  take  some  time  during  the  summer.  I  have  pictures  of  three 
boys  doing  work  on  the  farm.  This  is  another  picture  showing  a 
demonstration  in  spraying.  This  is  a  picture  of  the  night  class. 
There  are  always  some  skeptics  in  communities  when  some  new 
things  come  up.  In  order  to  show  some  of  the  people  what  we  are 
doing,  and  whether  it  was  practical  or  not,  we  devised  this  scheme 
through  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Dennis  to  have  a  night  class  for  the 
farmers.  The  first  thing  we  took  up  was  the  Babcock  Milk  Testing 
Machine  for  testing  cream  and  skimmed  milk.  Before  I  pass  this 
picture,  this  is  our  soils  laboratory.  We  have  polished  tables  that 
we  use  where  they  sit  around  when  they  recite.  We  have  a  very 
elaborate  equipment  for  a  school  of  the  kind,  and  we  are  doing 
agronomy  which  they  are  doing  at  State  College  in  the  same  manner 
as  far  as  possible,  as  they  are  doing  it  down  there.  Some  of  the 
boys  are  so  old  that  we  can  do  that  work  this  year  and  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  get  the  credit  for  that  work. 

Another  thing  we  took  up  in  the  night  school  was  feed  and  feeding 
and  plant  foods  in  their  chemical  state,  the  lime  question,  and  last 
of  all  we  organized  a  milk  testing  association  and  we  had  50  at 
the  last  meeting.  Mr.  Tompkins,  of  State  College,  was  there  and 
Mr.  Dorsettwas  present,  and  had  absolutely  no  trouble  in  organizing 
a  milk  testing  association  which,  I  think,  is  going  to  prove  very 
successful  for  the  community.  I  hope  I  have  not  imposed  upon 
your  patience  and  I  want  to  close  with  a  thought  from  Garfield 
who,  I  think,  paid  the  greatest  tribute  to  agriculture  in  the  fewest 
words  of  any  man  I  know  of  when  he  said,  that  ahead  of  all 
sciences,  ahead  of  all  arts,  ahead  of  all  civilization  and  progress, 
stands,  not  militarism,  the  science  that  kills,  not  commerce,  the 
art  which  accumulates  wealth,  but  agriculture,  the  mother  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  maintainer  of  human  life. 

The  CHAIRMAN:     The  nest  topic  is  "Centralization  of  Public 
Schools"  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Dorsett,  Mansfield,  Pa. 
Mr.  Dorsett  then  read  the  following  paper:  CooqIp 
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CENTEALIZATION  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


By  B.  B.  DORSETT,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


Whenever  a  public  writer  or  speaker  is  at  loss  for  a  subject  upon 
wMch  to  express  his  views,  he  either  selects  the  "Public  School" 
or  the  "High  Cost  of  Living;"  little  realizing  how  closely  the  two 
subjects  are  related.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  number  who  have  studied 
the  close  relation  that  one  bears  the  other,  but  have  felt  that  the 
most  serious  condition  of  country  life,  as  we  find  it  to-day,  is  the 
silent  but  startling  migration  of  our  rural  people  to  the  towns  and 
cities.  Country  people  are  moving  in  to  secure  better  school  advan- 
tages for  their  children,  which  they  are  unable  to  get  in  many  of 
our  public  schools.  This  reduces  the  number  of  producers  and  in- 
creases the  number  of  consumers,  thereby  raising  the  cost  of  living. 
This  pernicious  practice  is  not  only  draining  our  farm  homes  of  their 
brightest  boys  and  girls,  but  is  removing  from  the  farms  men  and 
women  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  are  most  needed  to  maintain  a 
rural  citizenship. 

The  type  of  citizenship  in  any  community  should  be  of  such  a 
character  as  wUl  instill  in  the  minds  of  its  people  a  desire  to  build 
up  and  maintain  better  social  and  educational  facilities.  There  can 
be  little  incentive  to  do  this  if  these  facilities  are  to  be  found  only 
in  our  towns  and  cities.  The  fundamental  problem  of  country  life 
is  that  of  keeping  a  standard  people  upon  our  farms,  and  in  making 
life  on  the  farm  more  attractive  and  remunerative.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  providing  eflScient  schools,  such  as  wiU  meet  the  needs 
and  supply  the  wants  of  our  boys  and  girls.  Years  ago  the  rural 
school  was  the  center  of  attraction.  Singing  schools,  spelling  schools 
and  literary  societies  made  it  the  life  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
school  system  then  fitted  the  needs  of  the  rural  people.  To-day, 
.owing  to  industrial  and  educational  changes,  the  old  public  school 
of  the  past  has  gone  never  to  return  again.  We  must  have  a  redi- 
rected school  system  and  it  must  be  directed  in  part,  at  least,  by 
those  whom  it  is  to  serve.  All  mankind,  and  especially  the  farmers, 
should  be  deeply  concerned  in  this  readjustment  of  the  rural  school. 

THE  FARMERS'  VIEWPOINT 

The  administration  of  our  schools  and  the  burden  of  raising  the 
taxes,  rests  largely  upon  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  It  is  my  purpose 
then  to  give  you  the  farmers'  viewpoint  of  the  farmers'  school.  The 
making  of  the  courses  of  study,  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be 
imparted  to  our  children,  the  framing  of  the  laws  governing  our 
schools,  is  almost  invariably  turned  over  to  the  professional  edu- 
cator, or  politician,  who,  however  excellent  may  be  their  motives, 
have  limitations  the  same  as  the  rest  of  ns,  and  see  only  one  side 
of  the  question,  and  that  is  the  professional  one. 

Elxtending  back  to  the  days  of  Horace  Mann,  the  father  of  our 
educational  system,  our  schools  have  been  built  upon  the  beautiful 
theory  that  every  American  child  shall  have  a  college  education. 
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This  sounds  well  from  the  platform,  reads  well  from  the  printed 
page,  but  never  has  and  never  will  work  out  in  actual  practice. 
Building  upon  this  theory,  we  have  correlated  our  educational  system. 
We  began  at  the  top  instead  of  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  Between 
the  Public  School  and  the  College,  there  is  a  broad  and  deep  chasm ; 
so  high  and  so  wide,  that  only  about  five  per  centum  of  our  boys 
and  girls  ever  cross  it.  We  owe  much  to  the  pedagog  of  old  New 
England  for  the  impractical  and  inefficient  school  system  under 
which  we  have  been  working  for  a  half  a  century.  It  is  time  that 
the  farmers  should  have  something  to  say  about  who  shall  teach 
and  what  shall  be  taught  their  boys  and  girls. 

CENTRALIZATION  OR  CONSOLIDATION 

In  an  Act  of  1901,  the  word  "Centralization'  is  defined  as  fol- 
lows: "That  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the  word  'Centralization' 
is  hereby  defined  as  a  system  of  schools  in  a  township  providing 
for  the  abolishment  of  all  sub-districts  and  the  conveyance  of  pupils 
to  one  or  more  central  schools." 

When  the  Pennsylvania  School  Code  was  enacted  in  1911,  all  the 
previous  legislation  referring  to  consolidation,  transportation  and 
centralization  was  repealed  and  in  its  place  the  following  sections 
referring  to  the  subject  of  consolidation  were  enacted. 

"The  Board  of  School  Directors  of  any  school  district  in  this  Com- 
monwealth may,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  pupils  in  at- 
tendance, or  the  condition  of  the  then  existing  school  building,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  better  gradation  and  classification,  or  for  economi- 
cal or  other  reasons,  may  close  and  consolidate  any  one  or  more 
of  the  public  schools  in  its  district,  and,  upon  such  school  or  schools 
being  closed,  the  pupils  who  belong  to  the  same  shall  be  assigned 
to  other  schools:  Provided,  That  in  any  district  of  the  fourth  class, 
pupils  who  belong  to  any  such  closed  school,  and  reside  one  and 
one-half  miles  or  more  from  the  school  to  which  they  are  assigned, 
shaU  be  furnished  proper  transportation  at  the  expense  of  the  dis- 
trict, to  and  from  the  school  to  which  they  are  assigned." 

It  would  thus  seem  that  under  the  School  Code,  "Consolidation" 
rather  than  "Centralization"  is  the  term  to  be  used. 

EDUCATION  DEFINED 

"Education  is  a  reconstruction  of  our  experiences."  This  is  a 
short,  concise  yet  comprehensive  definition.  Much  of  the  subject 
matter  that  is  taught  in  our  public  schools  to-day  has  no  relation- 
ship whatever  wili  the  experiences  of  the  boys  and  girls  on  the 
farm.  Hence,  much  of  the  teaching  is  meaningless  and  worthless  to 
them.  Culture  is  the  object  sought  in  obtaining  an  education.  Not 
so  many  years  ago  it  was  quite  generally  believed  that  this  could 
only  be  obtained  by  studying  dead  languages  and  higher  mathe- 
matics. To-day  we  know  that  culture  can  be  obtained  just  as  readily 
by  studying  the  things  which  are  practical  as  in  studying  those 
which  are  not.  The  question  of  how  and  where  they  shall  get  their 
culture  of  training,  is  of  but  little  moment,  so  long  as  they  get  it. 
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RURAL  CHILDREN  NEGLECTED 

The  most  pressing  problem  of  the  public  school  and  especially  the 
rural  school,  is  the  problem  of  giving  every  child  in  rur^  communi- 
ties a  good  common  school  education.    To  do  this,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  first  get  them  into  our  schools  and  then  hold  them  there 
long  enough   to   secure  the  necessary  training.    As  the  burden  of 
maintaining  our  public  schools  rests  most  heavily  upon  the  farmer, 
and  as  his  children  are  the  ones  most  directly  benefited,  it  is  time 
that  he  took  a  more  active  interest  in  perfecting  a  practical  and 
intelligent  school  system.    To  provide  every  child  of  school  age  in 
his  community   with  a  good   school   and  to  keep   that   school   in 
operation  eight  or  nine  months  out  of  the  year,  requires  a  vast 
expenditure  of  money,  as  good  schools  cannot  be  had  witliout  some 
sacrifice.     The  rural  school  of  to-day,  as  compared  with  that  of  a 
generation  ago,  is  much  less  efficient  in  the  training  of  our  boys 
and  girls,     "nien  these  schools  were  attended  by  large  numbers  of 
boys  and  girls  who  remained  in  them  until  they  were  full  grown 
men  and  women.    They  were  taught  by  the  brightest  minds  in  the 
community,  often,  during  the  winter,  by  college  students  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  by  women  from  the  Normal  school  or  academy. 

THE  SCHOOL  OP  TODAY 

The  rural  school  of  today  is  taught,  in  most  cases,  by  young,  in- 
experienced, half-trained  and  often  inefficient  teachers,  who  lack  in 
professional  ideals  and  ambitions.  They  may  be  divided  into  three 
general  classes:  The  raw  apprentice  class  who  expect  to  teach  until 
a  better  position  is  offered  them  in  the  town  or  city;  the  marriage- 
able class  who  teach  until  they  get  married,  and  tlie  old  stagers 
who  are  too  inefficient  to  get  positions  elsewhere.  Again,  many  of 
the  teachers  are  from  the  town  or  city  and  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  farm  life  and  know  nothing  of  the  real  needs  of  the  children. 
When  Friday  night  comes  they  go  back  to  their  homes  and  do  not 
return  until  Monday  morning.  Such  a  teacher  can  be  of  but  little  use 
in  the  school  room  and  should  never  be  elected  to  a  position  in 
a  rural  school. 

SCHOOLS  TOO  SMALL 

The  attendance  in  many  of  our  rural  schools  is  so  small  that 
the  teacher  cannot  do  good  work.    Thus  it  has  come  about  that  many 
of  our  schools  have  too  few  pupils  to  stimulate  the  teacher  to  do 
his  best  work  or  to  give  the  pupils  that  very  important  part  of 
his  education   which  comes  from   contact  with   his  fellows.    This 
condition  is  greatly  aggravated  when  there  are  not  pupils  enough 
in  the  class  for  mind  to  come  in  contact  with  mind  in  the  daily 
recitation  or  on  the  plaj'ground.     While  it  cannot  be  claimed  that 
consolidation  offers  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  the  rural  school, 
because  there  are  many  sections  of  our  State  where  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  yet  the  movement  thus  far 
has  been  very  satisfactoiy  and  is  changing  our  whole  school  system. 
Undoubtedly  the  work  will  be  extended  and  will  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  rural  school.     It  adds 
another  agency  for  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  isolation  and  stag- 
nation which  80  often  have  kept  the  farmer  out  of  harmony  with 
the  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  which  have  caused  the  farmers' 
diildren  to  leave  the  country  for  the  greater  attractions  and  greater 
uncertainties  of  the  city.  . 
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CONSOLIDATION  MEANS  BETTER  ORGANIZATION 

With  consolidation  of  tlie  rural  schools  will  come  very  much  wider 
opportunities  for  the  enrichment  of  the  courses  of  study  by  the 
introduction  of  those  subjects  which  are  most  directly  related  to  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  and  to  the  inculcation  of  a  love  of  coun- 
try life  in  the  boys  and  girls  on  our  farms.  All  around  our  rural 
sdiools  lies  a  wealth  of  material,  which,  thus  far,  has  been  almost 
entirely  neglected  for  the  lack  of  knowledge  and  the  absence  of  the 
skilled  teacher.  In  the  modern  consolidated  school  will  be  found 
teachers  of  experience,  well  equipped  and  properly  trained  to  or- 
ganize the  work  entrusted  to  their  keeping  and  correlate  theory 
with  practice. 

Mankind  in  general,  and  teachers  in  particular,  are  indebted  to 
science  for  the  knowledge  which  enables  them  to  point  out  the  real 
relation  which  exists  between  certain  facts  and  phenomena  and  the 
daily  pursuits  of  man.  In  recent  years  much  information  has  been 
gained  in  the  study  of  those  things  in  nature  with  which  the  farmer 
has  to  deal.  The  teacher  is  now  able  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  the 
air,  plant,  soil  and  the  animal  and  make  them  the  common  property 
of  the  child.  The  teacher,  as  never  before,  is  now  in  a  position  to 
explain  the  activities  of  the  natural  world  and  of  the  advantages 
that  may  be  taken  of  these  activities.  The  nature  of  the  soil  as 
related  to  the  crop  which  will  grow  in  it,  the  life  of  the  plant  as 
related  to  the  amount  of  grain,  or  forage,  or  fruit  it  will  bear,  the 
body  of  the  animal  as  related  to  the  food  which  it  requires  for 
maintenance  or  growth,  the  life  history  of  injurious  insects  as  re- 
lated to  the  means  for  their  repression.  These  are  some  of  the 
things  which  the  teacher,  through  the  aid  of  science,  has  now  to 
ofifer  the  boys  and  girls  who  intend  to  remain  on  the  farm. 

BENEFITS   DERIVED 

Consolidation  of  schools  will  have  a  tendency  to  unite  the  farmers 
who  pay  the  taxes  and  support  the  schools,  the  home  makers,  the 
teachers,  and  the  pupils  into  a  co-operative  organization  for  the 
betterment  of  rural  education.  It  will  instill  in  the  minds  of  the 
boys  and  girls  higher  ideals  of  citizenship.  The  school  will  become 
a  character  builder,  and  the  districts  will  be  rid  of  those  agencies 
which  destroy  character,  namely,  unkept  school  yards,  foul  and  un- 
sightly outhouses,  poorly  equipped  and  illy  planned  school  houses, 
young,  inexperienc^  and  too  often  inefiBcient  teachers.  It  will  give  a 
broader  and  more  practical  school  course  and  in  short  better  equip 
the  boys  and  girls  to  fight  lifes'  battles. 

CONSOLIDATION  MEANS  PROGRESS 

It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  one  dared  to  criticise  the 
public  school.  To  do  so  was  considered  an  act  of  treason.  The 
little  red  schoolhouse  was  both  idealized  and  idolized.  It  was  the 
backbone  of  our  civilization  and  an  index  of  progress.  In  recent 
years  the  one-room  schoolhouse  has  become  the  target,  not  only 
of  the  critic  outside  of  the  school,  but  also  of  those  who  are  directly 
associated  and  most  vitally  interested  in  our  public  school  system. 
Sentiment  in  rural  districts  is  rapidly  crystalizing  in  favor  of 
consolidation.    Instead  of  conducting  a  dozen  district  schools  in  a 
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more  or  less  efficient  manner,  with  a  given  number  of  buildings  to 
heat,  equip  and  keep  in  repair,  tlie  children  are  carried  to  one 
central  point  where  they  are  given  the  advantages  of  a  graded,  or 
better  still,  a  high  school  of  first  grade. 

This  method  of  dealing  with  the  rural  school  problem  is  becoming 
more  and  more  popular  where  it  has  been  tried  out.  It  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  school  system,  one  that  will  be  both  cultural 
and  practical.  It  ushers  in  what  will  some  day  be  known  as  the 
Agricultural  Age.  It  will  put  the  boys  and  girls  in  rural  districts 
in  touch  with  an  educational  system  that  will  be  continuous;  one 
that  will  best  fit  them  for  the  work  they  are  to  take  up  when  they 
leave  school.  This  is  something  that  has  not  been  in  the  schools 
of  the  past  and  is  not  being  done  in  many  of  the  schools  of  to-day. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  correlation  between  the  work  that  is  being  done 
in  many  a  school  room  and  that  which  is  to  be  done  by  the  boys 
and  girls  after  they  leave  the  school.  With  the  advent  of  the  con- 
solidated school,  aU  this  is  changed,  and  we  find  the  boys  and  girls 
actually  studying  the  problems  that  will  confront  them  when  the 
dreams  of  youth  have  passed  and  life  becomes  a  reality. 

CONCLUSION 

Betts  and  Hall's  "Better  Rural  Schools,"  says:  "Great  movements 
and  deep-seated  reforms  never  come  by  chance.  They  are  always 
produced  by  adequate  causes,  by  forces  that  are  consciously  set  in 
motion  and  carefully  administered.  There  is  still  a  great  amount  of 
social  inertia  to  overcome  and  of  ignorance  and  selfishness  to  be  re- 
moved, before  rural  education  comes  fully  into  its  own.  Indifference 
to  educational  needs  and  advantages  is  still  the  rule  in  many  com- 
munities. Prejudice  yet  obtains  in  hundreds  of  districts  not  only 
against  the  consolidation  of  schools,  but  against  all  improvements. 

"These  conditions  must  be  wisely  and  courageously  met.  They 
cannot  be  overcome  by  fine  theories  nor  by  the  appointment  of  edu- 
cational commissions.  The  passing  of  wise  laws  and  the  adoption 
of  helpful  resolutions  may  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  with- 
out the  winning  of  the  people  most  concerned  all  these  things  will 
prove  futile  and  fruitless.  .  The  reform  now  being  sought  in  rural 
education  will  require  hand-to-hand  work,  and  almost  a  house-to- 
house  canvass,  to  instruct,  inform,  convince  and  convert.  A  doubter 
must  be  persuaded  here  and  a  skeptic  won  over  there;  a  stingy  man 
must  be  stirred  into  seeing  greater  value  in  his  children  and  their 
future  than  in  his  stocks  and  his  farm;  here  an  obstacle  will  need 
to  be  removed  from  the  way  of  progress,  and  again  enthusiasm  will 
have  to  be  created  and  maintained ;  movements  already  started  must 
be  cherished;  projects  that  advance  but  slowly  must  be  hastened; 
steps  taken  in  wrong  directions  must  be  checked,  and  every  phase 
of  the  situation  watched  with  the  greatest  wisdom  and  care." 

A  Member:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Dorsett  a 
question.  Mr.  Dorsett,  how  did  you  proceed  to  get  your  Mansfield 
schools  consolidated? 

MB.  DORSETT:    It  was  a  very  simple  proposition. 

A  Member:  Our  Superintendent  is  suggesting  something  of  the 
kind  in  Northumberland  county,  and  the  boys  there  want  me  to  get 
some  information  from  you  if  I  can.  . 
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MB.  DORSETT:  In  the  first  place,  yfe  had  a  joint  meeting  and 
agreed  on  what  we  should  do.  We  had  a  contract  drawn  np  in  such 
a  way  that  we  each  pay  into  the  joint  fund  or  to  the  joint  treasurer, 
as  it  were,  an  equal  sum  each  month.  At  the  close  of  the  term, 
we  ascertain  how  much  it  has  cost  us  per  pupil,  then  each  pays 
in  a  pro  rata  share.  Now  that  is  one  way  you  can  work  it  out. 
Another  way  is,  if  your  school  is  established  in  the  town,  the  town- 
ship may  send  the  boys  and  girls  there  and  under  the  law  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  you  what  it  costs  per  pupil  for  that  instruction. 
It  is  not  a  hard  problem;  there  are  many  ways  by  which  you  can 
solve  it.  If  you  have  to  erect  a  new  building,  you  may  join  jointly 
in  that;  you  can  have  a  joint  board  or  pay  per  pupil  as  you  de- 
sire. 

A  Member:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  one  more  question:  What 
is  going  to  prevent  the  election  of  young,  inexperienced  teachers  in 
the  consolidated  school? 

MB.  DORSETT:  If  you  have  a  high  school,  the  law  wiU  help 
you  to  determine  that  question,  because  teachers  must  have  certain 
training. 

A  Member:    It  doesn't  now. 

MR.  DORSETT:  It  does  with  us.  You  will  hardly  find  a  young 
teacher  with  the  qualifications  required  in  a  high  school. 

A  Member:    Oh,  not  a  high  school,  but  in  the  grades. 

MR.  DORSETT:  In  the  lower  grades  perhaps  it  would  not  cure 
that  defect. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  subject  is  "The  Country  Church; 
its  Relation  to  Agriculture,"  by  Rev.  B.  Monroe  Posten,  Pottstown, 
Pa. 

Dr.  Posten  then  delivered  the  following  address: 
THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH 


By  REV.  B.  MONROE  POSTEN,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


I  have  been  pastor  for  twenty-two  years  in  the  country  and  am 
not  looking  at  this  problem  from  a  ten-story  window  in  the  city.  I 
have  purposely  worked  in  a  number  of  sections  of  both  New  York 
State  and  Pennsylvania.  I  wanted  to  find  out  conditions  for  my- 
self. I  have  found  some  interesting  facts,  but  mighty  little  help 
in  solving  the  problem.  After  I  had  seen  what  had  been  done  with 
some  of  the  timbers  raised  in  my  little  churches,  for  instance,  the 
pastor  of  one  of  the  largest  churches  outside  New  York  City,  the 
Superintendent  of  City  Missions,  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of 
BuflPalo,  pastor  of  a  large  church  in  New  Jersey,  principal  of  one 
of  New  Jersey's  best  schools,  all  were  from  my  churches,  I  dedicated 
my  life  to  the  country  church.  I  felt  if  I  could  only  win  one  such 
as  either  of  these,  my  work  would  not  have  been  in  vain. 
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That  the  country  church  is  in  danger  is  not  a  false  alarm.  It  is 
true.  Reports  of  investigations  show  fully  65%  are  dying  or  are 
already  dead.  A  great  many  of  these  were  so  situated  it  were 
better  if  they  never  had  been.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  our  great  popula- 
tion live  in  the  country,  with  6,361,502  farms,  valued  at  forty  one 
million  dollars.  But  it  is  estimated  that  in  1950  we  will  have  two 
hundred  million  people,  of  which  perhaps  one  hundred  twenty  mil- 
lion will  live  in  the  country. 
What  about  the  feeding  of  this  great  flock? 
No  one  doubts  that  the  farm  is  the  basis  of  all  industry,  but 
it  is  more  than  that.  It  furnishes  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  best  men 
for  all  purposes.  In  Chicago,  twelve  of  her  greatest  preachers,  75 
of  her  leading  machinists,  80  greatest  lawyers  were  raised  in  the 
country.  The  Scriptures  furnish  an  abundant  record:  Moses  with 
his  rod;  Shamgar  with  his  ox-goad;  David  with  his  sling;  Gideon, 
&c.,  suffice.  In  Boston  87%  of  salaried  men  were  raised  in  the 
country  while  80%  of  pauper  labor  were  raised  in  the  city.  Of 
5,000  delegates  to  a  world-wide  alliance,  85%  of  this  cream  of  a 
great  denomination  were  raised  in  the  country. 

It  is  easy  to  collect  figures  to  show  failure  of  crops  and  stock, 
but  who  will  say  figures  can  tell  the  truth  about  moral  failures? 
For  instance,  in  our  own  State  it  cost  $200,000  to  take  care  of  the 
criminals  of  just  one  family  in  just  a  few  years.  Suppose  this 
family  had  been  producers  of  good  stock  of  men  and  women,  figures 
would  be  powerless  to  show  the  benefit  as  they  are  now  to  show 
the  loss. 

The  church  must  make  it  possible  to  produce  men  of  the  type  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln.  As  lotig  as  the  helmet  of  salvation  is 
lacking,  little  Davids  can  slay  giants  as  it  exposes  the  target  for 
pebbles.  We  need  men  to-day  whose  presence  will  inspire  as  much 
as  the  addition  of  1,000  men.  It  takes  more  manhood  in  bloodless 
battle  than  in  open  warfare.  If  the  prediction  that  in  ten  years, 
all  farms  will  be  in  the  hands  of  scientific  farmers  trained  for  a 
better  agriculture  come  true,  does  it  not  go  with  the  saying,  it  will 
make  a  mighty  difference  in  the  kind  of  characters  they  possess? 
A  successful  farmer  must  include  the  HOME  as  well  as  crops  and 
stocks.  It  is  just  as  humanitarian  to  raise  good  crops  as  to  send 
a  g^ft  to  the  sufferers  across  the  water;  more  so.  The  farmer 
must  ke  taught  that  as  he  increases  the  nutritive  value  of  his  crop 
he  increases  the  health  of  his  nation.  The  church  must  present 
the  Divine  claims  upon  him  as  well  as  the  claim  of  his  fellows. 
Give  me  men  and  I  can  make  their  own  atmosphere  and  environ- 
ment. The  gravest  danger  to-day  is  secularism.  No  work  is  secular 
that  is  worth  doing  at  all.  We  must  hold  to  moral  standards  and 
methods  of  helpfulness. 

If  we  had  Christian  ideals  in  the  Old  World  we  would  have  no 
such  war. 

We  must  put  the  Divine  into  all  human  relations.  Great  leaders 
in  agriculture  as  well  as  education  look  for  and  need  the  sympathy 
of  the  church.  They  ought  to  have  it.  The  top  notch  soil  and 
hif^est  grade  school  need  the  engine  which  the  church  should  fur- 
nish. Ford  car  assembled  in  30  minutes  was  run  7  miles,  then  it 
stopped  when  upon  examination  it  was  found  it  had  no  engine  it 
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was  easy  explained  however  it  run  on  its  merit.  The  church  and 
farmers'  institutes  could  work  wonders,  the  church  for  inspiration, 
the  institute  with  plans. 

To-day  is  a  crisis  in  the  whole  worlds'  history.  See  the  great 
discontent  and  want  of  confidence.  You  cannot  stop  it  by  driving 
it  beneath  the  surface.  To  me  this  is  the  biggest  asset  to  the 
whole  thing.  If  the  farmers,  as  a  class,  were  not  included  in  this 
discontent,  there  would  be  room  for  doubt.  His  discontent  shows  a 
door  of  opportunity. 

Opportunity  has  chin  whiskers  and  is  bald  headed.  Catch  it 
as  it  come  or  be  forever  too  late.  The  blind  staggering  multitude 
want  a  guide.  No  living  on  memories  of  past  achievements,  or 
glorying  in  ecclesiastical  respectability  with  half  dead  membership 
can  solve  the  problem  we  are  looking  at.  The  church  that  will  win 
must  be  larger  than  denominationalism.  If  denominationalism 
should  die  to-day  we  could  solve  the  problem  to-morrow. 

No  church  will  ever  raise  any  higher  than  the  expectations  of 
its  pastor,  and  no  pastor's  expectations  any  higher  than  the  school 
to  which  he  owes  his  life.  We  need  more  than  anything  a  new 
rural  leadership.  The  country  church  is  forsaken  by  the  ministry. 
That  is,  they  go  there  to  get  a  start,  using  it  only  as  a  stepping- 
stone.    This  is  most  unworthy  of  any  man. 

The  country  church  has  been  killed  by  the  disinterestedness  of  the 
cloth.  The  heads  of  the  denominations  are  not  without  blame. 
Sending  pigmies  to  do  giant's  tasks  without  eveu  the  skill  to  use 
the  sling.  You  can  not  save  the  souls  of  a  farming  community  with- 
out you  take  account  of  the  body  and  mind  of  his  family  and  make 
much  of  a  job  of  it.  Under  some  conditions  I  have  found  lots 
of  them  without  much  of  a  soul  to  save. 

Wherever  there  has  been  a  real  successful  country  life,  religion 
has  had  a  very  prominent  part  in  making  it  so.  We  have  given  the 
farmer  new  machinery,  new  methods,  then  we  thought  he  was  free. 
Like  the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  we  forgot  we  did  not  change  the 
shape  of  their  head  and  expected  too  much  of  them. 

We  must  give  the  farmer  a  new  relationship  to  his  calling.  The 
more  science  you  give  a  man  without  leveling  it  up  with  grace,  the 
weaker  the  man  or  men.  The  country  church  must  minister  to 
every  home  and  help  every  individual  in  this  territory  or  it  has  not 
done  its  work. 

Show  me  the  church  and  I  wiU  teU  you  the  country  condition. 
The  church  must  teach  co-operation  by  deeds.  The  home,  the  church 
and  the  school  must  pull  together,  then  we  have  a  real  farmers' 
union.  When  all  parts  hold  a  right  relationship  to  each  other  then 
we  can  have  an  ideal  community. 

Every  man  must  devote  himself  to  the  betterment  of  the  whole 
community.  We  need  a  new  social  consciousness  while  we  are 
figuring  for  better  prices  for  our  crops  and  stock.  The  greater 
part  of  the  migration  to  towns  by  the  farmers  has  come  from  a 
failure  to  see  his  own  responsibility  to  the  community.  The  farmer 
is  a  real  necessity  and  must  be  made  to  carry  this  responsibility. 
A  sick  hen  will  have  plenty  of  night  visitors,  every  louse  and  mite 
will  call  at  night;  poor  soil  invites  aD  the  vile  weeds,  so  the  sickly 
ciiurch  in  the  country  has  invited  all  the  disorders  that  are  at- 
tendant upon  disease. 
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The  conntry  church  mnst  teach  that  "get-rich-quick"  schemes  are 
from  low  desire.  Godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain.  That 
would  half  solve  the  boy  problem.  A  boot-black,  fining  a  cripple's 
shoes  refused  additional  charges  for  double  work  required,  saying: 
"I  don't  want  to  make  money  off  other  peoples  misfortunes."  He 
had  the  right  spirit. 

There  is  no  place  where  the  spiritual  life  is  susceptible  of  as 
high  attainment  as  in  the  country.  Every  truth  has  a  double  mean- 
ing here.  The  farmer  will  always  listen  to  a  man  with  a  message 
to  him.  But  it  must  be  to  lUm.  Dr.  Philips,  first  talkied  about 
horses,  then  cows,  then  school,  each  time  showing  ignorance.  One 
day  he  spoke  of  siloes  and  he  was  invited  into  an  intimate  relation 
to  that  home. 

My  own  observation  is  that  the  farmer's  son  is  worth  two  city 
chaps  under  same  conditions.  This  ought  to  appeal  to  the  ministry. 
We  hear  once  in  a  while  that  farmers  won't  get  together  or  get 
together  so  far  apart.  That  comes  from  trying  to  hold  together 
from  the  outside.  The  church  is  the  only  institution  that  can  work 
on  the  inside,  therefore  it  has  a  great  responsibility.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  is  the  expression  of  a  Divine  co-operative  commonwealth  upon 
its  knees.  It  asks  for  everything  else  before  it  asks  for  bread. 
Until  the  conntry  church  can  pray  this  prayer  truly,  its  power  will 
be  only  over  a  few  people  but  when  it  sees  the  whole  community 
before  it  seeks  selfish  satisfactions,  it  will  save  the  community. 

I  have  met  with  churches  that  were  too  holy  to  hold  institutes  in ; 
maybe  they  were  good,  but  good-for-nothing.  The  church  has  been 
so  intently  interested  in  staying  beside  the  cemetery  that  they  are 
competitors  for  greatest  degree  of  lifelessness.  I  saw  a  sign  the 
other  day.  "If  it  is  not  electric  it  is  not  modem  f  so  a  church  today 
must  electrify  the  life  of  the  farmer.  It  is  a  crime  to  waste  the 
Lord's  money  in  trying  to  do  his  work  in  the  country  without  trained 
men  whose  work  does  not  overlap. 

We  must  develop  a  family  religion.  What  made  the  lack  of  rev- 
erence in  the  country  when  the  family  altar  fell  down,  irreverence 
like  all  weed  seed,  grew  in  its  place.  Anything  forced  upon  the 
farmer  from  the  outside  does  him  little  good;  for  instance  some 
good  salesman  sells  him  a  piano  with  no  one  to  play  it.  He  teaches 
a  child  music,  then  he  has  a  real  use  for  it. 

The  best  book  on  agriculture  is  the  Bible.  The  biggest  job  to-day 
is  the  country  minister.  The  country  church  is  not  a  failure  because 
it  has  not  been  tried.  We  need  to  hitch  our  work  to  a  star  of  hope. 
We  sing,  "We  walk  with  the  King;"  we  need  to  work  with  the  King 
as  farmers.  Some  inspiration  in  that.  The  successful  farmer  must 
be  his  own  greatest  competitor.  Nothing  to  beat  another,  but  great 
honor  to  beat  his  best  effort.  Dan  Patch,  when  he  clipped  another 
second  oflf  his  own  record,  counted. 

The  evil  influences  of  the  hired  man  is  another  thing  the  church 
must  take  up.  A  large  per  cent,  of  them  are  not  fit  companions  for 
the  farmer's  son. 

Whatever  affects  humanity  effects  the  church.  Too  many  people 
think  the  church  has  no  business  in  some  matters.  Of  course  she 
must  not  be  simply  meddlesome,  but  be  possessed  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Master.    She  must  not  only  save  the  top  soil  of  humanity,  but 
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the  subsoil.  We  need  no  adulteration  of  or  diluted  Christianity. 
When  the  country  church  stands  for  the  highest  standards,  for 
loftiest  .aims  and  noble  purposes  and  greater  unselfishness,  then 
it  will  do  much  for  the  farmer  and  as  much  towards  a  larger  rural 
population. 

Knitting  men  together  without  love  is  a  farce.  All  involuntary 
combinations  is  dangerous.  It  is  like  the  apple  that  appears  to  be 
ripe  and  you  find  a  worm  is  the  cause  of  its  changed  color.  Men 
are  sometimes  organized  because  of  circumstances,  these  always  fail. 
Nothing  but  love  of  the  cause  and  love  of  each  other  can  make  a 
farmer's  organization  that  will  be  worth  the  name.  The  men  who 
have  killed  the  country  church  are  those  who  have  made  it  a  com- 
parative organization.  It  is  one  that  is  different  and  must  always 
be.  No  right  to  compare  it  to  a  lodge  or  union  or  cluD.  All  are 
useful. 

SOME  OF  MY  PLANS 

I  keep  a  close  watch  upon  possible  removals  or  sales  of  property 
near  enough  to  my  church  to  effect  it,  then  look  for  customers  whose 
coming  to  us  will  raise  the  standard.  In  this  I  have  had  some 
success. 

I  keep  in  touch  with  every  farmer,  his  stock,  are  all  part  of 
my  concern.  Have  only  this  last  year  attended  to  hundreds  of  cases 
of  diseased  poultry  always  without  charge.  I  allow  nothing  he  has 
to  do  or  contend  with  to  be  foreign  to  me.  I  have  found  a  month's 
work  in  farmers'  institutes  of  more  benefit  to  me  than  all  my  other 
training  combined.  I  have  heard  him  ask  a  lot  of  questions  and 
heard  titem  well  answered.  I  read  more  farm  papers  than  religious 
publications.  We  are  having  school  for  learners  in  plain  sewing  as 
well  as  embroidery  and  art  work  each  Saturday  afternoon,  that  is 
helpful. 

We  have  children's  play  day  Saturday  afternoon  when  we  try  to 
learn  the  art  of  playing  fair  with  each  other.  One  failure  with 
the  country  folk  is  that  they  have  had  little  play  together  to  learn 
co-operation. 

I  am  now  planning  a  campaign  to  install  150  bath  tubs  in  my 
circuit.  One  of  the  physicians  said,  "Put  me  down  for  No.  1 ;  that's 
real  religion." 

What  is  education  for?  To  make  men  good  citizens,  not  to 
make  them  better  men  than  those  who  are  less  fortunate,  but  to 
make  them  able  to  help  those  who  are  not  so  well  educated.  The 
Lord's  Prayer  is  nothing  but  a  Divine  co-operative  commonwealth 
on  its  knees.    There  is  not  a  selfish  petition  in  it. 

Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven,  child  speaks; 

Hallowed  be  thy  name,  worshipper  speaks  to  his  God; 

Thy  Kingdom  come,  citizen  speaks  to  the  King; 

Thy  will  be  done,  servant  to  his  Master; 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,  beggar  speaks  to  the  philanthro- 
pist; 

Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  sinner  speaks  to  his  Saviour; 

Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  pilgrim  appeals  to  a  guidt 

Deliver  us  from  evil,  captive  cries  to  a  deliverer. 

Prays  for  all  the  world  before  he  prays  for  his  own  daily  breati. 
Gives  up  his  own  will  before  he  asks  for  a  selfish  thing,  then  he 
asks  bread  so  he  may  be  able  to  do  something  for  others.  .  . 
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Do  you  know  that  the  sonl  that  tries  to  carry  its  own  burdens 
alone  soon  becomes  like  the  Dead  Sea.  No  birds  come  and  no  grass 
can  grow  anywhere  around.  Do  you  know  there  is  no  way  to 
world  conquest  that  is  not  through  Gethsemane  and  Calvary  of  self- 
interests. 

The  church  has  done  lots  in  the  past  50  years;  hospitals,  insane 
asylums,  reading-rooms.  But  it  needs  to  go  a  step  farlier  and  make 
these  institutions  free  from  occupants.  We  need  to  help  misery, 
but  better,  make  conditions  so  misery  cannot  live. 

The  good  Samaritan  was  all  right,  but  I  would  a  good  bit  rather 
a  man  had  arisen  who  made  the  good  Samaritan  unnecessary. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Now,  my  friends,  before  we  adjourn  I 
have  an  announcement  or  two  to  make.  It  is  our  custom  at  each 
annual  meeting  to  have  a  Committee  on  Resolutions.  I  believe  there 
has  been  one  death  since  we  met  a  year  ago.  And  other  questions 
may  probably  come  up  for  consideration,  and  hence  I  will  announce 
as  this  Resolution  Committee,  Mr.  B.  F.  Killam  of  Pike,  Mr.  S. 
C.  George,  of  Indiana,  Mr.  W.  F.  Biddle,  of  Bedford,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Hiidebrant,  of  Luzerne,  Mr.  Lighty,  of  Adams,  Mr.  Patton,  of  Arm- 
strong and  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Clarion.  Any  one  knowing  of  other 
deaths  or  such  occurrences  as  are  proper  for  the  consideration  of 
this  Committee,  will  please  inform  them  of  the  fact. 

Now  I  want  to  call  your  attention,  just  for  a  moment,  to  some 
features  of  our  program  to-morrow  and  of  one  or  two  subsequent 
programs.  To-morrow  morning's  session  will  begin  at  9  A.  M.  Mr. 
William  A.  Crawford,  of  Cooperstown,  will  be  Chairman.  The  pro- 
gram is  "A  Definite  Program  in  Breeding  for  Egg  Production," 
which  will  be  presented  by  so  able  a  gentleman  as  Prof.  James  E. 
Bice,  in  charge  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  and  will 
be  illustrated  by  interesting  lantern  slides.  Also  our  splendid 
poultry  expert,  Mr.  W.  Theo.  Wittman,  wUl  present  the  subject, 
"Forty  Popular  Varieties  of  Poultry,"  also  illustrated.  Now,  lest 
some  of  you  may  forget,  I  desire  to  mention  to-night  a  feature  of 
the  program  for  Thursday  night,  which  will  be  partially  a  song 
service  by  Mrs.  Morgan  of  New  York.  I  hope  that  none  will  miss  that 
meeting  and  listen  to  "The  Songs  That  Never  Die."  It  will  be  a 
bcauti^l  service,  one  in  which  we  will  all  be  interested  and  by  which 
we  will  be  instructed.  Other  features  of  the  program  we  shall  speak 
of  later  on.    Please  be  prompt  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  meeting  then  adjonmed. 


Exposition  Park,  May  26,  1915,  9  A.  M. 

Director  Martin  in  the  Chair: — 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  We  have  with  us  representatives  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  agricultural  press.  We  have  been  honored  by  a  representa- 
tive of  "The  Ohio  Farmer,"  and  uUtil  the  lights  are  properly  adjusted, 
I  know  you  will  be  interested  in  meeting  the  representative,  Mr. 
Yocum,  and  listen  to  a  few  remarks. 
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MR.  YOOUM:  This  is  certainly  an  nnexpected  pleasure  for  me. 
I  have  only  a  few  words.  I  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity of  meeting  this  body  of  men,  the  men  who  have  been 
so  influential  in  advancing  the  Institute  work  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
certainly  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  meeting  every  one  of  you. 

DIEECTOB  MARTIN:  Is  our  friend,  Mr.  E.  S.  Bayard,  of  the 
"National  Stockman,"  in  the  audience?  He  was  here,  I  believe,  yester- 
day evening  for  a  time.  Well,  probably  we  may  hear  from  Mr.  Bayard 
a  Uttle  later.  Is  the  representative  of  the  "Pennsylvania  Farmer" 
here?  I  am  not  certain  that  I  met  a  representative  of  that  paper. 
While  we  are  waiting  a  few  minutes  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
lights,  I  will  say  to  the  audience  that  there  is  a  package  of  various 
bulletins  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  brought  here  for  distribu- 
tion. Persons  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  those  bulletins  will 
please  just  help  themselves  at  any  time. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Crawford  takes  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  meeting  will  come  to  order.  We  will  now 
proceed  with  the  program  in  regular  order,  and  the  first  speaker  will 
be  Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  in  charge  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  whose  subject  is,  "A  Definite  Program  in 
Breeding  for  Egg  Production."  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Prof. 
Bice. 

The  address  of  Prof.  Rice  is  as  follows: 


A  DEFINITE  PROGRAM  IN  BREEDING  FOR  EGG 
PRODUCTION 


PROP.  JAMES  E.  RICE,  In  Charge  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Martin  and  Friends:  I  think  this  is  the  third  or 
the  fourth  time  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  this 
Board,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  the  honor  and  the  op- 
portunity. Pennsylvania  is  a  great  State;  it  has  made  a  great  his- 
tory for  itself,  not  only  in  agriculture  but  in  its  Institute  work.  I 
feel  that  coming  here  more  or  less  as  a  specialist  in  Poultry 
Husbandry,  that  I  am  talking  to  persons  who,  perhaps,  may  give 
respectful  attention,  but  whose  business  primarily  is  in  some  other 
branch  of  agriculture.  If  I  speak  more  as  a  specialist,  talking 
to  persons  who  are  directly  interested  in  keeping  poultry  or  in 
teaching  poultry  husbandry  iti  Farmers'  Institutes,  you  will  know 
that  I  do  it  thoroughly  understanding  the  situation  and  appealing 
to  your  consideration  to  listen  as  patiently  as  possible  if  you  think 
the  subject  is  being  dealt  with  more  technically  than  it  ordinarily 
would  be  handled  with  farmers. 

We  are  making  wonderful  strides  in  our  knowledge  of  poultry 
husbandry.  Unquestionably  there  is  vastly  more,  however,  to  be 
known  than  we  know  at  the  present  time.  We  must  look  to  the 
practical  solution  of  these  problems  that  confront  us,  and  some  of 
them  are  exceedingly  difBicuIt  and  serious  through  a  combination  of 
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forces.  "We  need  to  have  the  scientific  investigator  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  or  the  National  government,  trying  out  some  of  the  things 
that  are  too  expensive  for  the  individual  poultry  man  to  do  for  him- 
self, and  we  need  the  practical  poultry  man  to  put  these  things  to 
the  test.  After  all,  it  is  the  person  who,  on  the  farm,  is  caring  for 
the  hens,  that  is  most  likely  to  have  the  correct  perspective  of  things, 
because  he  tries  these  things  out  in  the  crucible  of  every-day  experi- 
ence and  he  puts  them  to  a  dollar  and  cent  test.  Any  scientific,  or  so- 
called  scientific  theory  of  inheritance,  of  breeding  or  nutrition  or  of 
poultry  house  construction  or  of  incubating  or  rearing  that  cannot 
stand  the  test  of  the  practical  poultry  man's  use  in  making  money 
with  poultry  on  his  farm,  generally  is  not  a  correct  theory  and  not  a 
mund  conclusion. 

The  subject  assigned  this  morning  is  a  specific  one,  the  "Breeding 
of  Poultry  for  Egg  Production."  The  development  of  poultry  hus- 
bandry in  the  East  has  been  very  largely  along  the  egg  producing 
line,  because  it  has  appeared  to  be  the  most  profitable  field  up  to  the 
present  time.  I  predict,  however,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  shall  have  greater  knowledge  of  the  meat-producing  values 
of  poultry  and  that  we  shall  give  it  quite  as  complete  specific  atten- 
tion in  our  breeding.  The  industry  needs  it  and  there  certainly  is  a 
wonderful  field  for  development  along  the  line  of  quick  maturity  of 
birds  for  meat  production,  having  specially  well  developed  bodies  that 
will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  table  as  well  as  the  production  of  high 
quality  eggs.  In  a  measure  these  two  qualities  can  be  worked  out  in 
tiie  same  individual,  with  perhaps  as  great  money  value  in  dollars 
and  cents  profit  when  all  the  factors  are  taken  into  consideration.  I 
say  this  by  way  of  explanation  lest  I  be  understood  as  thinking  that 
we  were  ignoring  the  great  meat  qualities  that  always  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  any  system  of  cost  accounting  of  profits  on  a 
poultry  farm. 

The  question  of  breeding  poultry  is  especially  important  at  the 
present  time,  due  primarily  to  the  increasing  cost  of  the  other  factors 
of  production.  It  costs  us  more  to-day  to  feed  our  fowls  than  it  did 
formerly,  therefore  it  behooves  us  to  see  to  it  that  the  machines 
that  we  use  in  our  manufacture  of  eggs  and  meat  are  of  the  very 
best  quality,  otherwise  our  food  cannot  be  fed  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  With  the  higher  price  of  house  construction — because 
we  are  learning  now  the  need  of  a  good  house  if  we  are  going  to  get 
the  very  best  results  in  feeding  or  breeding,  and  with  the  increased 
cost  of  labor,  reduced  of  course  by  various  methods  of  labor  saving 
appUances,  but  generally  difficult  to  secure  to  work  on  the  farm 
at  reasonable  rates,  due  to  the  competition  of  other  industries, 
make  it  especially  important  that  the  birds  that  we  do  have  shall  all 
be  good  ones.  Then  taking  into  consideration  the  demand  of  the  more 
critical  public  for  a  higher  quality  of  product,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  the  person  to-day  who  makes  the  best  use  of  his  poultry,  to 
have  birds  that  lay  high  quality  eggs.  They  must  have  quality  to 
compete  and  bring  the  prices. 

We  find  that  in  trying  to  carry  out  this  plan  to  secure  a  better 
quality  and  larger  quantity  of  poultry  that  we  have  some  exceedingly 
difficult  problems  to  confront.  It  is  a  more  difficult  problem  to  breed 
poultry  scientifically  and  well  than  it  is  to  breed  most  other  kinds 
of  domestic  animals,  not  because  they  are  not  more  responsive.    I 
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think  that  poultry  is  moulded  in  the  hands  of  man  as  freely  as  any 
other  kind  of  animal  and  perhaps  more  so  than  most  of  them,  but 
it  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  flock  of  poultry  has  so  many  in  num- 
bers and  the  individuals  are  so  small,  so  short  lived  and  so  com- 
paratively inexpensive  that  a  person  finds  it  exceedingly  expensive 
and  very  difficult  to  carry  out  any  systematic  program  of  breeding, 
covering  a  period  of  years. 

Let  me  illustrate  with  a  flock  of  fowls:  In  order  to  know  indivi- 
dual merit,  it  is  necessary  to  record  the  bird's  pedigree,  leg  band 
them,  trap-nest  them  and  gather  the  eggs  five  or  more  times  a  day, 
hatch  the  chicks,  leg  band  and  replace  the  leg  bands,  and  make  the 
records  of  the  changes  in  1^  bands  as  the  chickens  outgrow  them 
and  keep  the  records  of  all  that  is  done.  With  a  dairy  of  cows  hav- 
ing instead  of  several  hundred  individuals  to  go  through  the  labor- 
ions  process  that  I  have  outlined  with  chickens,  we  have  one  tenth 
as  many  or  less  individuals  and  have  only  to  use  a  milk  scale  twice  a 
day,  or  weigh  less  frequently  and  to  use  the  Babcock  Tester  occa- 
sionally and  we  can  tell  our  best  individuals.  When  we  finally  have 
the  record  of  the  hens^  they  are  with  us  only  two  or  three  years  at  most. 
When  we  have  the  record  of  the  cow  and  establish  the  fact  that  she 
is  a  good  one,  we  have  her  for  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  years.  You  see, 
therefore,  the  great  expense  and  the  intricate  amount  of  careful  record 
keeping  involved  if  we  are  going  to  be  as  careful  and  as  systematic 
in  the  breeding  of  our  poultry  as  we  are  in  breeding  some  of  our 
other  domestic  animals. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  it  pays  to  keep  some  kind  of 
account  of  the  difference  in  quality  of  our  birds  and  to  breed  ac- 
cordingly. However,  we  may  not  use  trap  nests  the  year  round. 
We  may  not  possibly  use  trap  nests  at  all,  but  we  had  better  use 
them  for  at  least  a  few  months  in  the  fall  as  a  check  on  the  accuracy 
of  our  observations  of  external  characteristics.  We  are  seeking  a 
way  to  find  out  how  to  pick  out  the  more  productive  hens  from  the 
less  productive  hens  and  the  more  valuable  males  from  the  less  val- 
uable males,  in  order  that  we  may  mate  more  intelligently.  lEven  if 
we  cannot  know  absolutely  what  the  records  of  the  birds  are  to  an 
egg  or  to  know  whether  these  birds  actually  have  prepotent  powers 
of  transmitting  these  qualities  to  the  next  generation,  we  can  get  a 
good  general  idea  of  their  value.  In  order  to  bring  out  some  of 
these  facts,  I  want  to  take  a  little  of  your  time  to-day. 

There  are  at  least  ten  points  that  we  ought  to  try  to  accomplish 
in  the  breeditig  of  our  poultry  for  better  egg  production.  These 
will  be  brought  out  and  illustrated  as  I  talk;  but  I  want  to  em- 
phasize two  or  three  of  the  more  important  ones  right  now.  First 
of  all,  we  must  see  to  it  that  our  birds  have  strong  vitality  and  great 
native  inborn  constitutional  vigor.  That  is  ti^e  foundation  and 
the  cornerstone  of  success.  Whatever  other  factor  is  involved, 
whatever  other  character  may  be  considered,  that  one,  above  all 
others,  should  be  the  one  on  which  we  base  our  procedure  because 
without  the  native  vigor  to  stand  up  under  heavy  feeding,  we  never 
can  expect  to  get  a  big  response  in  growth  or  egg  yield.  We  need 
also  to  have  pure  bred  birds  of  some  well  known  breed  as  our  founda- 
tion. The  poultry  man  who  to-day  is  satisfied  with  anything  short 
of  a  good,  pure  breed  of  some  one  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  our  well 
known  varieties,  such  as  Bocks  or  Wyandottes  or  Bhode  Island  Beds 
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or  Leghorns  or  a  number  of  others  I  might  mention,  is  not  living 
up  to  his  immediate  opportunities,  because  one  can  buj  in  any  neigh- 
borhood with  only  a  little  additional  expense  for  eggs  or  chickens, 
breeding  quality  that  has  taken  men  50  to  75  or  more  years  to  bring 
up  to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  You  have  then  secured  a  founda- 
tion of  uniform  type  as  regards  size  and  color,  quality  of  egg,  and  of 
reasonably  good  production  and  good  constitutional  vigor  if  care  is 
used  in  selection.  We  also  need  to  have  birds  that  have  inherited 
a  tendency  to  long  life.  The  greatest  handicap  to-day  to  the  poultry 
business  is  the  comparatively  short  life  of  our  birds.  In  Nature 
they  might  live  10  or  15  years  or  more ;  I  have  known  them  13  years 
old  in  domestigation.  We  have  a  number  of  hens  in  the  college  flock 
now  that  are  6  years  old,  many  of  them  laying  fairly  well.  We  want 
to  impress  the  inherited  quality  of  longevity  upon  our  birds  because 
we  know  that  if  a  bird  is  born  with  a  vigorous  constitution  and  the 
inherited  tendency  to  long  life,  it  will  be  easier  to  rear  the  chickens; 
we  win  be  getting  individuals  that  can  stay  with  us  for  a  period 
of  years  and  make  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  go  to  the  most  hazardous, 
most  difficult,  and  most  expensive  process  connected  with  poultry 
farming,  namely,  the  hatching  and  rearing  each  year  of  as  many  or 
more  chickens  as  we  have  mature  fowls  on  the  place.  With  the  present 
normal  life  of  our  domestic  fowl,  a  profitable  life  of  only  two  or  three 
years  at  most,  it  is  necessary  for  every  poultryman  in  the  country  to 
hatch  and  rear  each  year  as  many  diickens  as  he  has  capacity  for 
mature  hens  on  his  farm.  A  1,000  hen  farm  must  rear  every  year  at 
least  1,000,  and  ought  to  rear  1,200  or  1,500  chickens  in  order  to 
allow  rigid  selection.  If  we  can  by  any  means  develop  birds  with 
longer  lives  so  that  we  can  keep  them  3,  4  or  5  years  as  choice  se- 
lected individuals  to  breed  from,  then  we  are  impressing  quaUty 
of  longevity  and  we  do  not  have  to  go  to  that  heavy  expense  of 
rearing  so  many  chickens  each  year. 

We  need  to  develop  the  quality  of  producing  fertile,  hatchable  ^gs. 
Many  a  man  has  succeeded  well  in  getting  high  egg  production  but 
failed  to  hatch  the  chickens.  There  seems  to  be  a  limit  to  the  endur- 
ance of  a  hen  to  produce  150,  175,  200  or  250  eggs  a  year  and  have 
enough  vitality  left  to  give  us  healthy  offspring.  The  dairy- 
men know  what  that  means  when  they  push  their  cows  to  the 
limit.  It  is  the  same  with  the  hens.  We  must  get  reasonably  high 
yields  but  this  must  be  consistent  with  vitality  in  order  that  these 
birds  will  give  us  chickens  as  strong  as  their  parents.  If  the  poultry- 
man  cannot  so  organize  his  methods  of  breeding,  feeding,  housing  and 
care  that  the  next  generation  is  going  to  be  as  good  or  better  from 
the  standpoint  of  fertility  and  hatching  power  and  vitality,  it  will 
only  be  a  few  years  before  that  person  is  out  of  the  chicken  business. 
Many  a  person  has  gone  out  by  that  doorway.  There  are  some  things 
that  we  know  about  breeding  poultry,  but  not  all.  This  question  of  se- 
curing heavy  production,  good  fertility  and  strong  hatching  power  is, 
at  the  present  time,  the  most  difficult  thing  we  have  to  confront  in 
breeding. 

The  next  factor  that  we  must  consider  is  the  question  of  quality 
of  eggs.  It  is  not  simply  the  number  of  eggs  that  the  hens  lay  that 
determine  the  profit.  In  my  humble  judgment  we  have  been  "bark- 
ing up  the  wrong  tree"  a  good  share  of  the  time  in  this  question  of 
breeding  for  egg  production.    The  quickest  results  and  the  bejst  pay- 
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ing  results  can  be  secured,  not  by  increasing  the  egg  yield  even  one 
egg  per  hen,  but  by  improving  the  quality  of  the  eggs  that  they  lay. 
A  person  can  increase  the  actual  money  earning  power  per  hen  any- 
where from  25c  to  75c  per  hen  per  year  just  by  changing  the 
size,  shape  and  color  of  the  egg  without  any  particular  extra  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  hen  to  produce  this  better  quality.  That  is  the 
easiest  improvement  to  be  made  at  the  present  time  and  yet  it  is  one 
that  is  very  seldom  discussed  or  systematically  practiced  to  any  great 
extent 

Without  attempting  to  go  into  details  on  some  of  the  other  fac- 
tors to  be  considered,  we  will  now  have  the  lantern  slides  and  bring 
out  some  of  these  points  step  by  step  in  developing  our  subject  We 
will  begin  with  the  first  factor,  namely,  that  of  constitutional  vigor. 
We  can  always  see  things  better  by  contrasts,  so  I  have  made  a  slide 
of  one  of  the  most  abnormal,  one  of  the  worst  possible  specimens  of 
low  vitality.  This  bird  actually  existed.  I  photographed  it  myself 
and  have  pointed  out  by  descriptive  terms  some  of  the  vulnerable 
physical  evidences  of  weakness  which  mark  the  individual.  Most 
emphatically  there  is  such  a  thing  as  constitutional  vigor  character- 
istics indicating  strength  or  weakness  that  any  person  who  is  fami- 
liar with  birds  and  who  will  study  these  characters  can  see  for  him- 
self or  herself  and  can  pick  out  the  birds  of  high  and  low  vitality. 
I  will  guarantee  to  take  this  audience  or  any  body  of  students  and 
with  one  hour's  talk  with  lantern  slides  and  with  the  birds  them- 
selves, which  is  better  than  the  lantern  slides,  make  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  class  perfectly  familiar  with  these  characters  so  they  can 
walk  right  in  and  pick  out  the  birds  of  higher  or  lower  vitality 
with  almost  unmistakable  accuracy  whether  we  are  dealing  with  lit- 
tle chicks  or  with  old  fowls. 

Let  us  briefly,  with  3  or  4  lantern  slides,  point  out  some  of  these 
fundamental  body  characters  that  indicate  vitality  so  that  on  go- 
ing home  you  can  go  into  your  flock  of  birds  and  see  whether  you 
have  among  them  any  that  show  these  particular  physical  characters. 
First  of  all,  you  will  notice,  as  you  examine  that  bird  (Fig.  1)  that 
it  is  developed  abnormally,  that  it  has  an  especially  long,  thin  beak, 
thin  body,  long  thin  legs  and  shanks  and  long  thin  toes.  The  bird 
has  simply  responded  physically  to  a  weak  constitution  and  Nature 
seems  to  understand  that  if  a  bird  is  unable  to  take  care  of  itself,  is 
not  rugged,  is  not  physically  vigorous,  that  certain  parts  of  its  body 
grow  while  the  others  dwarf  atid  stay  dormant,  so  that  the  bird  natur- 
ally takes  on  certain  body  characteristics  as  you  can  see  by  its  atti- 
tude. It  has  a  crouched  position  entirely  abnormal.  It  does  not  stand 
up  rugged  and  vigorous  and  virile.  Is  in  a  "dopey"  sort  of  a  condition. 
Therefore,  look  for  the  long  flat  thin  head  and  beak,  which  we  speak  of 
as  "crow-headed."  Notice  that  generally  there  is  a  small,  thin,  pale 
comb;  a  dull,  sunken  eye,  and  drooping  eyelids,  thus  indicating 
that  it  hasn't  the  life  or  vitality  to  keep  its  eyes  open.  Notice  that 
there  is  a  very  sparse  and  irregular  development  of  the  plumage.  A 
bird  of  high  vitality  generally  is  well  plumed,  glossy,  full  feathered, 
heavily  feathered  and  quickly  feathered.  Note  especially  that  they 
have  a  tucked  up  abdomen  and  a  small  development  of  the  abdominal 
tract.    Notice  also  that  they  generally  have  narrow,  breasts,  narrow 
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Fl«.    1. 


An   abnomuiUr  low  ritalitr  chide.    Note  the  pbyslcml  characteristics 
whidi  indicate  low  of  physical  rigor. 
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Fix.    2.     Two  Barred  Plymonth  Rot^s.    One  high  and  the  other  low  ritalitT, 
of  similar  age.    Note  the  points  of  contrasts. 
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Fif.  3.    Showinc  the  way  in  which  birds  of  high  and  low  yitality  fill  a 
lelocnun  and  the  two  triangles.    This  dearly  brines  oat  the  points  of  we 
in  development  of  keel,  breast  and  abdomen  in  the  low  vitality  Urd. 
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Fie    4.     Babr  chicks  Just  removed  fr«m  the  incubator.     Note  the  dlfferenee  in 
sixe,  shape,  and  attitode  of  the  body  between  A  and  B. 
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from  Bide  to  side  also  from  the  back  to  the  keel.  These,  generally 
then,  are  the  main  factors  indicating  low  vitality.  Primarily  the 
differences  are  in  the  body  capacity.  Look  for  small  body  capacity, 
with  low  vitality,  as  contrasted  with  a  very  large,  heavy  body  capacity 
with  high  vitality. 

Perhaps  you  can  see  that  better  represented  in  Pig.  2  by  super-im- 
posing two  Plymouth  Rocks,  one  over  the  other.  The  low  vitality 
bird  is  in  white  and  the  high  vitality  bird  is  in  black.  Now  these  were 
birds  of  the  same  age,  and  as  you  will  see,  almost  of  the  same  height, 
yet  there  were  at  least  2  pounds  or  more  difference  in  weight.  You 
will  notice  that  aU  of  the  general  characters  that  I  mentioned  in 
the  previous  slides  are  true  here.  Take  this  low  vitality  bird  for  ex- 
ample; there  is  a  long,  thin,  flat  beak,  a  thin  neck,  a  thin  keel,  aUd  a 
tacked  up  abdomen.  There  are  the  long  legs  and  long  shanks  as  com- 
pared to  the  high  vitality  individual  that  has  such  wonderful  depth 
from  back  to  abdomen,  from  back  to  keel,  a  heavy  neck  with  a  well 
rounded  head,  a  medium  to  large  comb,  a  heavy  curved  beak, 
heavy  shanks.  There  in  black  is  a  high  vitality  bird.  He  is  a  splen- 
did specimen  of  a  Plymouth  Bock  from  a  constitutional  vigor  stand- 
point. This  male  unquestionably  showed  these  characters  from  a  baby 
chick  right  on  up  to  full  maturity  and  is  worth  infinitely  more  to 
kill  to  eat  than  the  other  one.  He  is  a  perfectly  good  specimen  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  vitality  for  breeding  purposes.  The  low  vitality 
bird  would  not  be  worth  anything  from  a  breeding  standpoint. 
Perhaps  you  can  see  the  same  idea  brought  out  a  little  more  graphi- 
cally with  the  same  individuals  from  a  different  photograph.  (Pig. 
3.)  Here  are  the  same  two  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks  shown  separately. 
By  placing  a  parallelogram  of  the  same  size  over  the  low  vitality 
bird  that  you  do  over  the  high  vitality  bird  here,  you  can  see  that 
the  high  vitality  individual  has  a  tendency  to  fill  the  parallelogram ; 
the  breast  is  full  and  deep  so  that  it  nearly  Alls  it  in  front,  and 
the  abdomen  is  so  fuU  that  it  nearly  fills  it  at  the  rear.  We  see 
that  a  bird  of  high  vitality  has  the  tendency  to  fill  a  parallelogram 
while  a  bird  of  low  vitality  is  deficient  in  breast  and  abdomen.  No- 
tice the  difference  between  that  vacancy  in  the  parallelogram  at  the 
breast  and  abdomen.  That  is  the  most  convincing  view  you  can 
get  of  birds  of  high  or  low  vitality,  and  the  same  contrast  would  be 
true  if  you  were  looking  at  the  birds  from  the  rear  or  from  the  front, 
because  the  bird  of  high  vitality  is  broad  across  the  back  and 
keel  as  compared  to  the  bird  of  low  vitality,  which  has  a  narrow 
back,  narrow  keel  and  is  narrow  between  the  legs.  Frequently  birds 
of  low  vitality  have  legs  so  close  together  that  they  nearly  interfere. 
The  bird  of  high  vitality  viewed  from  the  front,  the  rear  or  the  side 
fills  a  parallelogram  while  the  bird  of  low  vitality  is  more  likely  to 
fill  a  triangle.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  baby  chicks.  There  is 
a  baby  chick  (Pig.  4A)  that  is  full  of  vigor,  hard,  full,  round  and 
plump,  with  an  abundance  of  down  lying  close  to  the  body.  Here  is 
another  one.  A,  with  its  eye  standing  right  out  like  a  shoe  button,  the 
eye  is  full  and  expressive,  the  beak  well  curved  and  of  good  color,  the 
chicken  vigorous  and  active.  One  could  have  observed  the  vitality  of 
these  chickens  even  more  accurately  in  life  than  by  photographs.  There 
is  a  chicken  marked  B  of  the  same  hatch,  out  of  tiie  same  incubator. 
It  has  low  vitality,  and  is  a  weak  yeeping  individual  that  probably 
win  not  live  long;  if  it  does  live,  it  will  be  a  "delusion  and  a  snare" 
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8o  long  as  you  have  it  on  the  farm.  Here  is  another  (Fig.  4  B). 
There  you  see  that  same  tendency  to  narrow  chest,  tucked  up  abdo- 
men, and  in  the  course  of  two  weeks  you  see  the  same  type  of 
chickens.  Notice  that  these  three  high  vitality  chickens  (Fig.  5),  with 
full  developed  bodies,  strong  wing  pads,  showing  good  feathering,  with 
abundatit  down  lying  close  to  the  head,  and  eyes,  full  and  expressive; 
heavy  curved  beak;  chickens  that  are  upright,  lively  and  peart. 
In  Fig.  5  B  are  three  chickens  of  the  same  age,  with  dropping  wings. 
The  wings  of  the  weak  chicks  are  not  as  large  as  those  of  the  stronger 
chicks,  but  they  look  larger  at  first  because  the  body  of  the  weak 
chickens  are  so  small.  The  bodies  failed  to  grow.  The  attitude  of 
the  chicken  indicates  quite  accurately  its  vitality.  Here  in  Fig.  6 
you  will  find  four  chickens  of  the  same  age,  Shode  Island  Reds,  all 
hatched  in  the  same  incubator,  brooded  in  the  same  brooder,  fed  on 
the  same  rations,  and  yet  the  largest  chicken  will  weigh  at  least  five 
times  as  much  as  the  smallest  chicken  and  will  weigh  perhaps  a 
third  more  than  the  other  two. 

It  is  purely  of  inheritance  or  acquired  weakness  or  both.  These 
chickens  marked  A  were  born  strong;  the  ones  marked  B  were  either 
born  lacking  vitality  or  acquired  the  weakness.  They  never  can  whoUy 
overcome  it  Sometimes  they  overcome  it  in  a  measure,  but  as  a  rule 
they  are  never  chickens  that  could  be  kept  on  a  farm  beyond  the 
broiler  age  with  any  degree  of  profit.  The  thing  to  do  always  in  breed- 
ing up  our  stock  is  to  select  rigidly  up  to  the  time  that  we  mate  up  our 
breeding  pens,  then  select  the  eggs  the  right  size  alid  shape  and  with 
good  strong  shells,  then  select  the  strong  germs.  We  have  run  experi- 
ments by  which  we  could  compare  the  strength  of  the  germs  every 
seven  days  and  picked  out  those  that  were  large  and  strong  and  vigor- 
ous and  those  that  had  low  heart  beats  and  small  development.  We 
carried  them  through  to  the  hatching  time  and  found  a  wonderful 
difference  in  the  hatching  power  and  strength  of  the  chickens  deter- 
mined entirely  two  weeks  before  they  were  hatched  just  by  the  way  the 
embryo  developed.  Whenever  we  see  a  low  vitality  chick  at 
hatching  time  the  thing  to  do  is  to  kill  it  and  at  any  time  when  they 
look  listless  at  any  age,  dispose  of  them.  After  they  reach  an  age  of 
several  weeks,  frequently  we  can  mark  the  weak  ones  with  red  paint 
and  keep  them  until  they  are  about  one  pound  or  more  in  weight  and 
tiien  sell  them  to  make  sure  they  do  not  get  mixed  up  with  the 
balance  of  the  flock. 

Here  in  Fig.  7  is  the  evidence  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  mere 
selection.  There  is  a  flock  of  pullets  marked  strong  that  were  hatched 
from  a  flock  of  hens  that  had  been  selected  for  their  strong  vitality 
from  a  common  lot.  Here  are  pullets  marked  weak  that  are  of  the 
same  age  as  these  marked  strong.  They  were  hatched  from  eggs  laid 
by  hens  that  were  of  less  vigorous  vitality.  Now  the  mothers  of  both 
of  these  flocks  of  pullets  had  all  run  together  all  summer  long  in 
the  corn  field  and  were  simply  pierced  out  in  November.  The  stronger 
ones  were  put  in  a  pen  and  the  weaker  were  put  in  another  pen  and 
the  record  kept  of  egg  production,  food  consumed  and  hatching  power, 
etc.  The  following  fall,  at  the  time  this  picture  was  taken,  these 
pullets  from  the  high  vitality  parents  were  laying;  these  from  low 
vitality  parents  did  not  begin  to  lay  for  five  to  six  weeks  after  the 
others ;  the  former  weighed  half  a  pound  apiece  more  at  the  time  they 
were  five  months  old  than  did  the  latter.    That  is  a  pretty  big  dif- 
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Fig.  ff.  Chicks  10  days  old.  Observe  that  in  Oroap  ▲  the  dbidn  are  of  larcer  aiae 
aad  with  better  developed  wings  and  tail  and  wlui  feathers  dow  to  the  bod^f  u 
compared  with  Oroap  B. 
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Fonr  chickens  of  the  same  variety,  age  and  method  of  rearing, 
dilference  in  sise  is  apparently  dae  to  an  inherited  weakness. 
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Fin.  8 A,  8B.  and  8C.  Three  flocks  of  cockerel*  selected  according  to  their 
phyncml  TJ|or.  Note  the  characteristic  poaea  and  actions  Indksatlnc  {diyaieal  Tiffsr 
or  weakneai. 


JFig.  8A.    Birds  of  high  constltatioital  Tigor. 
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Fig.  SB.    Birds  of  medium  constitntlonal  Tifor. 


Fig.  80.    Birds  of  low  constitutional  rigor. 
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Fi(.  9.    Note  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  lines  whidi  indicate  the  reUttre 
mating  p«wer  of  the  tliree  flocks  of  males  sliown  in  Fig.  8. 
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Fig.  10.    The  three  hi^eat  producing  fowls  discovered  among  the  flo<^  at  Oomell 
Univerdty.    Obaerre  the  differences. 
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ference  for  Leghorns  that  would  ordinarily  weigh  only  2^  to  3^ 
pounds  apiece,  due  purely  to  a  question  of  inheritance — they  appar- 
ently inherited  their  vitality  from  the  parents.  They  were  better 
layers.  The  records  showed  that  these  pullets  of  high  vitality,  like 
their  mothers,  laid  eleven  and  a  fraction  more  eggs  each  year  in  the 
case  of  the  mothers  and  between  twelve  and  thirteen  eggs  per  hen 
more  in  the  case  of  the  pullets  than  those  of  low  vitality. 

Knowing  the  audience  that  is  before  me,  teachers  who  must  know 
the  truth,  I  know  you  will  excuse  me  for  discussing  a  question  that, 
in  some  audiences,  might  be  considered  inappropriate  or  indelicate, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  impress  the  truth  except  by  telling  it. 
One  of  the  most  important  problems  that  we,  as  poultrymen,  have 
confronting  us  is  the  problem  of  getting  fertility  and  hatching  power 
in  the  eggs,  particularly  layers,  in  early  spring.  We  all  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  there  is  a  big  difference  in  this  respect  between  in- 
dividuals. I  think,  as  a  rule,  farmers  are  likely  to  pick  out  the  best 
males  as  regards  vitality  if  they  make  any  selection  at  all  unless  they 
get  blinded  by  the  color  as  some  do;  they  usually  pick  the  biggest 
and  most  active  ones.  I  think  that  as  a  general  rule  is  a  good 
rule.  It  is  well  that  we  have  other  matters  under  consideration 
at  the  same  time.  In  order  to  know  what  the  difference  is 
between  the  active  mating  powers  of  the  birds  of  high,  medium  and 
low  vitality,  we  conduct^  some  experiments  this  last  Spring.  We 
are  continuing  these  experiments  at  the  present  time  at  the  college. 
Birds  of  high,  mdium  and  low  vitality  are  marked  with  different 
colored  paints  and  then  some  person  stays  in  the  pen  from  morning 
until  night,  making  accurate  observations  of  the  mating  qualities  of 
these  birds  with  the  same  large  flock  of  fowls  in  each  instance. 

Here  (Pig.  8  A)  is  a  picture  of  five  males  that  were  picked  for  their 
high  vitality.  Here  (Fig.  8  B)  are  Ave  picked  for  their  medium  vitality 
and  here  (Pig.  8  C)  are  five  for  their  low  vitality.  These  males  had 
all  been  used  in  some  sort  of  breeding  experiments  at  the  college  and 
up  to  the  time  the  observations  were  made  they  had  all  been  running 
together  at  the  dose  of  the  breeding  season  last  Spring  in  one  large 
flock  out  in  a  place  that  we  had  built  especially  for  their  accommoda- 
tion in  the  summer.  One  of  our  students,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  our 
instructors,  went  into  that  large  flock  of  males  and  picked  out  these 
individuals  because  of  vitality,  their  size,  their  activity,  their  evident 
gallantry,  ther  sprightliness  and  those  general  characters  that  I  have 
already  described  in  the  first  slides  shown  in  the  lecture.  They 
picked  those  marked  low  because  they  lacked  in  vitality  qualities. 
They  may  have  been  just  as  large  or  they  may  have  been  larger  in 
size,  but  they  did  not  i^ow  those  other  characters  that  were  necessary 
to  get  the  right  quality  of  vigor,  and  these  marked  medium  were  just 
about  half  way  between  the  best  atid  the  poorest. 

You  will  notice  that  this  picture  (Pig.  8  A)  appears  to  be  blurred. 
Though  we  took  several  pictures — ^we  found  it  impossible  to  get  one  of 
that  bunch  of  five  without  finding  some  or  all  of  them  scrapping.  This 
picture  shows  that  one  fellow  is  spoiling  for  a  fight,  and  this  one  is 
getting  ready  to  declare  war  on  that  one  and  the  other  is  not  neu- 
tral by  any  means.  Like  the  five  nations  of  Europe,  now  at  war, 
they  are  all  at  it,  every  last  one  of  them.  Among  the  low  vitality 
yon  don't  notice  any  evidence  of  scrapping.      They  are  all  looking 
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aroand  to  see  if  anything  is  coming  to  get  them;  every  one  of  them  is 
on  the  lookoat  to  "get  out  of  it."  The  strong  birds  are  on  the  lookout 
to  "get  into  it;"  that  is  just  the  difference  between  the  two  lots.  The 
high  vitality  want  to  get  into  the  scrap,  and  the  low  vitality  want  to 
get  out  of  the  scrap,  and  medium  vitality  are  about  halfway  between. 
Here  are  the  actual  results  of  the  mating  observations.  These  lines 
here  shown  in  Fig.  9  represent  efficiency  in  mating  of  the  individuals 
in  aU  the  different  times  that  they  were  compared.  The  largest  lines 
represetit  the  number  of  matings  of  males  of  high,  medium  and  low 
vitality,  so  you  will  see  how  these  different  tests  resulted.  The  figures 
are  the  results  of  the  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  tests  with  the  same  individuals. 
Here  are  the  males  of  medium  vitality,  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  tests.  Here 
are  the  birds  of  low  vitality,  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  tests.  When  you  come 
to  add  all  these  three  together  in  each  of  the  three  groups,  we  get 
these  lines  at  the  lower  part  of  the  illustration  and  we  find  liiat  dur- 
ing those  hours  of  observation  on  those  particular  days,  there  were 
132  matings  of  these  five  individuals  of  high  vitality,  64  of  these  of 
medium  vitality,  and  39  of  these  of  low  vitality.  The  question  for  us 
to  settle  is  whether  it  pays  to  t-pend  a  little  time  in  daily  observation 
of  the  individual  characteristics  of  our  males  before  we  undertake  to 
let  the  result  of  an  entire  seasons'  hatching  go  by  with  infertile  eggs 
and  inefficient  matings  just  because  we  have  not  taken  the  time  to  find 
out  whether  the  males  were  strong  or  weak. 

Another  factor  of  importance  is  to  know     how  hens  differ  in  fer- 
tility and  hatching  power. 


A  COBIPARISON  OF  THE  FERTILITY  AND  HATCHING  POWER  WITH 
THE  EGGS  PRODUCED  PER  HKN. 
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Table  I.  The  way  in  which  hens  of  widely  different  laying  records 
differ  in  fertility  and  hatching  quality  of  theiir  ^gs. 

Table  I  shows  the  actual  results  of  the  carefully  kept  records 
of  a  year  with  birds  in  the  college  flocks.  Here  we  find,  all  told,  82 
hens  under  consideration  that  laid  1,278  eggs  that  were  carefully 
tested.  They  averaged  93%  fertile  and  61%  of  these  hatched.  These 
bens  are  grouped  into  these  different  collections,  those  that  laid  in 
two  years'  time  175  or  less  eggs — that  is  pretty  low  production;  176 
to  225,  then  226  to  275.  You  see  we  increased  about  50  eggs  at  a 
time  or  25  ^gs  per  year  per  hen  is  the  difference  in  the  grades  here 
used.    The  number  of  hens  in  each  one  of  these  groups  is  shown  and 
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the  number  of  eggs  used  in  each  one;  also  the  percentage  of  fertile 
eggs  in  each  group,  and  the  percentage  of  chickens  hatched  in  each 
group.  ^Notice  that  we  get  our  best  results  ordinarily  (with  just 
one  bare  exception)  in  t£e  percentage  of  fertile  eggs  that  are  laid 
by  birds  that  are  of  medium  to  high  production  rather  than  with  the 
birds  that  are  either  excessively  high  or  excessively  low  producers. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  from  these  data  and  other  observations, 
that  birds  of  low  vitality  do  tiot  give  us  good  fertility  or  good  hatch- 
ing power  because  they  are  likely  to  be  weak  physically  during  the 
breeding  season.  It  would  appear  that  birds  of  exceptionally  high 
^g  yield  failed  to  give  us  good  fertility  and  hatching  power  because 
they  have  weakened  themselves  by  heavy  laying.  In  one  case  we  did 
bot  get  oar  good  results  because  we  had  good  hens  that  outdid  them- 
selves, and  in  the  other  instance  because  we  had  poor  hens  that  were 
physically  weak. 

The  next  few  slides  will  deal  with  some  remarkable  hens  that  have 
been  discoverd  rather  than  produced,  as  a  result  of  our  trap-nest  ex- 
periments.   I  hope  to  make  the  point  dear,  that  in  discussing  these 
very  high  producing  birds,  that  yon  should  not  give  us  any  particular 
credit  for  it  except  as  regards  proper  care,  b^nse,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  there  are  thousands  of  birds  in  this  country  exactly  as 
good  as  the  ones  here  shown,  only  they  have  never  been  discovered. 
They  are  in  the  flocks  and  doing  tiie  work;  but  it  needs  the  trap  nest 
to  bring  them  to  the  surface.    There  is  a  little  hen  (Pig.  10)  that 
laid  257  eggs  weighing  29  pounds.     She  ate  practically  110  pounds 
of  feed  and  gave  us  72  pounds  of  voidings  atid  laid  in  one  year's  time, 
over  five  dollars  worth  of  ^gs  at  market  prices.   That  bird  (Lady  Cor- 
nell) is  one  that  ought  to  be  perpetuated.      These  three  birds  are 
the  oiost  valuable  fowls  that  we  have  discovered  in  the  flocks.    They 
are  o>n  their  sixth  year  record.      Some  of  these  died  in  their  fifth 
year;   but  we  have  others  of  the  same  general  group  that  are  still 
with  us.    This  bird   (Cornell  Supreme),  the  best  one  of  the  lot, 
laid  665  ^gs  in  three  years'  time  and  laid  225  eggs  in  her  third 
year.    These  birds  that  died,  apparently  did  so  not  because  of  any 
physical  breakdown,   so  far  as  we  could   see.      Cornell  Supreme 
laid  an   egg  the  day  she  died.    She  suffocated  during  an  excep- 
tionally hot  spell  on  a  very  sultry  day  two  years  ago,  apparently 
when  in  the  very  best  of  health.    Look  carefully  at  the  type  of  those 
three  high  producing  birds.    They  are  alike.     I  don't  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  absolutely  pick  out  an  egg  type  fowl  and  say  that  this 
bird  is  or  is  not  purely  on  account  of  its  shape  a  high  producer.    I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  certain  physical  characters,  as  indicating  pro- 
duction.     At   the  same   time   there  is  something  inborn  in   the 
bird  that  does  not  always  necessarily  show  in  shape,  that  deter- 
mines her  high  producing  power. 
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YEARLY  RECORDS  FROM  DATE  FIRST  EGG  WAS  LAID  OP  SOME  OF 
THE  HIGH  PRODUCING  HENS  AT  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
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{Three  years  complete.    Died  fourth  year. 
IXhree-year  recoil. 

Table  II.  A  list  of  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  year  records 
of  seven  high  producing  hens  at  Cornell  University. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  breeding  our  birds  with  regard 
to  discovering  their  ability  to  live  long  and  produce  well, — which 
may  be  called  their  longevity.  Here  are  the  records  of  a  good  sized 
group  of  birds  that  have  now  completed,  in  this  instance,  their  four 
year  records,  but  we  have  their  fifth,  in  which,  it  is  seen  that  this 
particular  bird  laid  772  eggs  in  the  four  years'  time,  laying  258  eggs 
the  first  year,  200  the  second,  191  the  third  and  123  in  the  fourth  year. 
The  best  bird  in  the  lot,  laid  242  the  first  year,  198  the  second,  225 
the  third  and  124  in  the  fourth,  or  a  total  of  789  eggs  in  the  four 
years'  time.  Here  is  a  bird  that  is  exceedingly  surprising  and  she 
was  named  Cornell's  Surprise  on  that  account  because  she  laid  180 
eggs  the  first  year,  186  the  second  and  196  the  third,  increasing  her 
production  each  year.  This  bird  we  still  have  with  us  and  we  are 
hoping  for  great  things  because  of  her  persistency  in  production, 
laying  such  a  high  average  each  year,  192  the  first,  178  the  third,  or 
a  total  of  567  eggs  in  the  three  years'  time. 

A  Member:  I  note  all  these  hens  began  to  lay  very  late  in  the 
Fall.    Do  you  intend  that  that  should  be  so? 

PROF.  RICE:  No  sir.  Ordinarily  it  would  not  have  been  true, 
but  the  birds  were  hatched  late  and  therefore  began  to  lay  late.  If 
these  birds  had  been  hatched  early  they  unquestionably  would  have  be- 
gun early  to  medium  early  in  the  Fall  to  lay. 

A  Member :    How  late  ? 


PROF.  RICE:  Frequently  when  they  are  around  five  or  six 
months  old.  Borne  of  our  high  producing  birds,  however,  do  not 
begin  to  lay  until  they  are  six  or  seven  or  eight  months  old.  The 
birds  that  do  not  begin  to  lay  until  they  are  nine  or  ten  months  old, 
almost  always  are  medium  to  low  producers.    In  order  that  we  may 
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find  out  how  important  that  is,  we  keep  our  best  birds  for  a  period 
of  several  years.  We  are  going  to  call  attention  to  some  of  these 
distribution  records  of  hens  whose  records  are  known  for  three  years, 
to  show  how  easy  it  is  for  a  person  to  kill  the  best  bens  he  has  on  his 
farm  and  never  be  any  the  wiser  unless  he  knows  their  individaal 
records. 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  EGO  PRODUCTION  BY  ONE  YEAR  PERIODS 
AS  AN  INDICATION  OP  PROLIFICACY.  THREE  CALENDAR  YEAR 
RECORDS  OF  169  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS  AT  CORNELL  UNI- 
VERSITY. 
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Table  III.  Tables  showing  the  distribution  of  egg  production  for 
three  years  in  groups  to  show  when  they  made  their  largest,  medium 
aM  lowest  production. 

These  are  the  records,  shown  in  the  case  of  169  hens  that  lived  for 
three  years  and  were  trap-nested.  This  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion any  of  the  hens  that  died  i  nthat  time;  it  means  all  the  hens  that 
lived  for  that  length  of  time  that  were  in  this  experiment.  We 
grouped  these  according  to  whether  they  laid  the  most  eggs  ihe  first 
year,  the  second  year  or  the  third  year.  You  see  if  we  have  the  three 
year  records  of  169  hens,  they  must  have  laid  the  most  or  the  least 
or  the  medium  production  of  eggs  the  first  year  or  the  second  or  third 
year  or  else  they  must  have  laid  the  same  number  two  or  more  years, 
hence  we  have  grouped  them  up  that  way  and  we  find  that  out  of  the 
169  hens  47%  or  80  out  of  the  lot  laid  the  most  the  first  year,  less 
the  second  and  least  the  third ;  that  the  order  of  the  production  was 
highest  in  the  first  year  and  then  a  declining  scale  for  the  other  two 
years  and  they  laid  389  eggs  in  the  three  years  time  and  stood  third 
in  the  list  of  groups.  The  next  group  reversed  the  order.  There 
were  only  4.79%  but  their  order  was  the  least  the  first  year,  more 
the  second  and  most  the  third,  but  laying  all  told  only  314  eggs  in 
the  three  years  time.  They  were  poor  producers  even  though  they 
increased  each  year  for  three  years  never  laying  an  average  of  more 
than  15  ^gs  in  any  year.  Then  we  had  a  group  of  12  and  a  fraction 
per  cent,  that  laid  most  the  first,  least  the  second  and  came  up  in  the 
third  and  laid  382  eggs  in  three  years,  only  7  less  than  the  group  we 
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first  considered.  Then  we  had  a  gronp  of  21  birds  that  made  the 
poorest  record  the  first  year,  best  the  second  and  medium  the  third, 
349  eggs,  and  they  stood  seventh.  We  then  had  a  group  of  12% 
that  laid  the  minimum  the  first,  the  most  the  second  and  the  least 
the  third.  They  laid  352  eggs.  Then  we  had  a  combination  that 
laid  medium  the  first,  least  the  second  and  most  the  third;  they  laid 
389  eggs  and  stood  second  in  the  combination.  Finally  the  highest 
group  record  in  three  years'  time  was  by  an  individual  that  was  a  con- 
sistently high  layer  and  laid  the  same  number  the  first  and  second 
years  and  laid  in  three  years'  time  426  ^gs.  The  poorest  one  of  the 
lot  laid  232  eggs  in  three  years  only  about  78  eggs  a  year.  The  point 
that  should  be  emphasized  is,  that  one  can  never  know  absolutely, 
the  best  hens  in  his  flock  unless  he  knows  their  records  for  at  least 
two  or  three  years,  for  sometimes  they  come  up  surprisingly  in  the 
second  and  third  years  and  very  frequently  the  birds  that  make  the 
best  records  the  first  year,  that  is  a  very  high  or  abnormal  record, 
will  be  the  birds  that  lay  less  eggs  in  their  next  year  and  rest,  and 
come  up  again  and  lay  more  eggs  in  the  third  year  than  in  the  second. 

A  Member:  Does  your  experiment  only  apply  to  Leghorns  or  all 
types? 

PROF.  RICE:  I  think  it  would  apply  to  most  breeds  of  Leghorn 
type.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  apply  in  the  same  way  with  the 
heavier  breeds;  I  think  there  would  be  a  tendency  perhaps  for  some 
of  the  heavier  breeds  to  lessen  in  their  production  a  little  more  rap- 
idly as  they  grow  older  and  yet  that  is  only  a  guess. 

A  Member:  Were  these  birds  all  treated  the  same  in  feeding  and 
otherwise? 

PROF.  RICE:  Oh,  yes.  They  were  all  kept  on  the  same  farm, 
fed  by  the  same  man  and  had  the  same  kind  of  rations.  It  is  very 
fortunate  that  we  have  not  varied  our  rations  at  the  college  in  our 
experiments  with  birds  for  the  past  7  or  8  years. 

The  next  factor  we  want  to  consider  is  the  question  not  merely 
of  the  eggs  that  hens  lay  over  a  period  of  years,  but  it  is  the  eggs 
that  they  lay  during  various  months  of  the  year.  What  we  want 
to  know  is  the  dollar's  worth  of  eggs  that  hens  lay.  We  not  only 
want  a  hen  to  lay  many  eggs  but  to  lay  just  as  many  as  possible 
when  they  are  high  in  price.  One  egg  in  tiie  fall  is  worth  tiiree  or 
four  eggs  in  the  spring.  It  is  exceedingly  important  that  we  get  a 
hen  that  distributes  her  production  properly.  We  want  October, 
November  and  December  layers,  and,  therefore,  that  factor  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  always  in  selecting  our  birds.  They 
lay  more  dollars  worth  of  eggs  then  with  only  fair  production  than 
the  others  even  though  they  may  not  lay  as  many  eggs  in  a  year  as 
hens  that  do  not  lay  well  in  the  fall.  Generally,  however,  we  have 
this  in  favor  of  the  fall  layers  as  pullets  or  hens  that  our  records 
show  that  almost  invariably  the  birds  that  lay  the  most  eggs  in  the 
months  of  September,  October,  November  and  December,  whether  they 
are  hens  or  pullets,  are  the  birds  that  have  also  laid  the  most  ^gs  in 
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the  year.  The  birds  that  only  lay  in  the  spring  never  lay  eggs  fre- 
quently enough  to  make  up  for  the  lost  time  in  the  fall  and  winter. 
The  supreme  test  of  the  high  producing  quality  of  a  bird  is  the  num- 
ber of  the  eggs  she  lays  when  the  conditiotis  are  most  unfavorable 
This  statement  I  am  well  aware  is  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  some 
practical  poultrymen  and  investigators,  but  I  am  perfectly  wUling  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  its  accuracy. 

Now  just  get  this  point.  Never  undertake  to  pick  out  high  produc- 
ing hens  when  the  conditiQus  are  favorable  for  production.  At  this 
time  all  or  nearly  all  the  hens  both  good  and  poor  are  laying.  When 
climatic  conditions  are  against  them  the  good  ones  only  continue  to 
lay. 

A  Member:  Do  you  advise  to  feed  these  hens  all  they  wish  to 
eat  when  they  are  under  this  test? 

PROF.  RICE :  Yes  sir,  all  that  they  wish  to  eat  of  thejright  kind 
of  dry  mash  feed,  but  not  all  the  grain  they  want  to  eat.  So  long 
as  they  have  aU  they  can  eat  of  dry  ground  feed,  with  its  meat,  bran, 
middlings,  cornmeal,  etc.,  fine  ground  dry  feed  and  possibly  a  wet 
mash  a  day;  and  so  long  as  they  eat  it  up  clean,  there  is  little  or  no 
danger  of  overfeeding.  The  danger  of  overfeeding  any  flock  of  fowls 
is  when  they  can  eat  all  the  grain,  whole  or  cracked  that  they  want 
without  working  for  it.  They  are  likely  to  fill  up  on  it  and  become 
lazy  and  inactive,  and  lacking  the  physical  activity  or  the  keenness 
of  api>etite  to  exercise  they  become  less  productive. 

A  Member:  Would  it  make  any  difference  if  they  had  a  little 
feed  left  in  the  evening? 

PROF.  RICE :  Not  at  all,  so  long  as  they  cleaned  it  up  promptly 
the  next  morning.  I  think  the  idea  especially  in  the  winter  of  let- 
ting them  have  a  little  grain  left  over  at  night,  so  long  as  their  ap- 
petites are  kept  keen,  is  a  good  one. 

We  ought  to  study  the  normal  curves  of  production  at  different 
months.  This  slide  (Fig.  11)  represents  the  monthly  percentage 
of  production  for  a  year,  of  three  separate  "flocks  of  fowls  in 
different  parts  of  New  York  State,  several  hundred  fowls  were  in 
each  flock.  The  records  were  kept  by  men  who  knew  nothing  about 
what  the  other  co-operators  were  doing  and  yet  when  these  records 
were  sent  in  every  month  and  tabulated  and  plotted  up  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  we  find  with  what  great  uniformity  these  three  flocks  of 
fowls  produced  their  ^gs.  Beginning  over  here  in  December  we 
find  that  in  all  three  instances  their  production  was  less  than  20%. 
In  some  instances  it  was  as  low  as  12%  to  15% ;  that  in  the  month  of 
January  it  came  to  about  20%  and  25%  or  in  one  case  as 
high  as  35%.  In  February  they  all  came  up  a  little;  one  dropped  a 
little  temporarily;  then  in  March  they  all  gave  a  big  jump  to  45% 
or  better.  In  April  it  was  up  to  50%  to  65%;  in  May  one  flock 
went  as  high  as  75%  and  the  others  dropped  a  little;  then  came  up 
slightly;  in  June  th^  began  to  go  down;  then  lower  in  July,  lower 
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in  August,  lower  in  September,  lower  in  October,  and  reached  tbeir 
lowest  point  in  all  instances  as  low  as  5%  to  7%  production  per 
ben  per  day.  We  find  that  with  mixed  flocks  of  old  and  young 
Leghorns,  as  these  were,  farm  flocks,  that  we  can  calculate  with  a 
good  deal  of  accuracy  about  how  the  curve  of  production  Is  likely 
to  flow,  in  any  year  with  any  flock  under  normal  conditions.  This 
particular  man  who  had  the  fowls  represented  by  these  dotted  lines, 
had  almost  all  pullets.  The  other  two  flocks  contained-  a  larger 
percentage  of  bens.  One  can  count  very  readily  on  the  higher  per- 
centage of  production  in  those  months  with  the  pullet  flock  than  you 
can  with  the  older  hens. 

We  are  going  to  come  to  a  little  more  detailed  study  of  records 
of  trap-nested  hens  at  the  college.  Here  are  the  records  (Fig.  12) 
of  38  hens  for  three  years.  The  solid  line  representing  the  first  year, 
the  dash  and  the  cross  line  representing  the  second  year,  and  the- dash 
and  dot  line  representing  the  third  year  of  production  of  the  same 
hens  shows  how  the  38  hens  laid  each  montii  of  the  year  for  three 
years.  One  record  super-imposed  directly  over  the  other,  will  ^there- 
fore show  how  they  vary  according  to  their  ages  in  production.  You 
will  noticie  that  the  first  year  their  record  was  10%  or  12%  in  No- 
vember, that  it  was  about  20%  to  25%  in  December;  that  it  dropped 
in  January,  came  up  perceptibly  ih  February  and  up  higher  in  March 
and  still  higher  in  April,  and  dropped  a  little  in  May,  but  sustained 
a  pretty  high  egg  yield  clear  through  June  into  July,  then  began  to 
go  down  gradually  in  August  and  September,  and  landed  a  little 
higher  in  the  following  fall  than  any  of  the  others,  so  that  yoti  can 
see  that  in  the  first  year,  pullets,  if  they  are  hatched  early  so  that 
they  can  begin  properly  to  lay  early  in  {he  fall,  will  lay  much  heav- 
ier percentages  of  production  in  October,  November,  December  and 
January,  when  prices  are  high,  than  they  will  ever  do  after  that; 
that  they  will  also  continue  a  high  production  the  first  year,  all  the 
way  through,  and  lay  a  higher  production  in  the  following  fall  than 
do  the  hens  in  later  years  if  all  the  birds  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration on  which  to  base  flock  averages.  In  the  second  year  they 
are  slower  to  begin  to  lay  in  the  fall.  In  third  year,  they  are  still 
slower  to  begin  to  lay  in  the  fall.  They  all  come  up  to  about  the 
same  place,  regardless  of  their  age,  during  April,  May  and  June. 
They  all  begin  to  go  down  just  about  the  same  way  during  July, 
August  and  September,  but  they  quit  a  little  earlier  in  the  fall  in 
the  case  of  the  older  birds.  Do  you  see  the  point?  The  tendency  is 
to  shorten  up  the  production  in  those  months  of  unfaroral>le  laying 
conditions. 

We  have  plotted  curves  of  production  shown  in  (Pig.  13)  of  each 
of  three  flocks  of  fowls,  namely:  22  hens,  that  were  hatched  May 
2nd;  21  that  were  hatched  May  20th,  and  20  that  were  hatched  May 
31st,  to  see  how  the  time  of  hatching  aflfects  the  production  of  the 
birds,  not  only  the  first  year  but  the  second  and  third  year.  Do  you 
all  thoroughly  see  the  point?  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors in  the  successful  commercial  handling  of  birds,  to  get  the  pul- 
lets hatched  at  tiie  right  time  of  the  year.  We  can  hatch  pullets  too 
early  or  we  can  hatch  them  too  late,  depending  upon  the  breed, 
the  season  and  the  location  in  which  we  happen  to  be  living. 
If  we  hatch  our  pullets  too  early,  they  mature  and  begin  to  lay 
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TariooB  parts  of  New  York  State.  Observe  the  comparatiTe  onlfotority  in  pro- 
duction M  each  of  the  floAs  for  the  various  months  of  the  year. 
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Fi(.  12.  Plotted  carre  showing  the  reaiiy  production  of  38  hena  tor  each  month 
of  the  year  for  three  rears.  Obaerre  the  hlcher  production  the  first  rear  doling 
the  fall  and  early  winter  months  as  compared  to  the  same  fowls  in  later  years. 


Fig.  13.    Three  years  production  of  three  fiodcs  of  fowls  hatdied  at  different  time» 
in  the  spring  as  indicating  the  effect  of  time  of  hatching  on  egg  yield . 
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too  early  in  the  summer,  in  hot  weather.  They  then  go  through 
a  moult  and  are  caught  by  the  cold  weather  of  the  fall  with  their 
overcoats  ofif^  bo  to  speak,  and  then  they  do  not  lay  well  during  the 
early  winter.  If  on  the  other  hand  they  are  hatched  too  late, 
they  then  are  not  fully  plumed  when  the  cold  weather  comes  and 
as  a  result  they,  too  suffer  from  the  cold  and  do  not  lay  well.  The 
ideal  conditions  in  New  York  State  with  Leghorns  is  to  hatch  the 
birds  so  that  they  will  be  ready  to  lay  just  before  cold  weather 
comes.  The  exact  time  that  is  best  will  vary  a  little  one  year 
with  another.  One  cannot  tell  in  advance,  but  we  find  that  hatching 
in  May — never  as  late  as  June,  if  we  can  help  it,  and  never  as  early 
as  March,  but  somewhere  during  April  and  May,  and  probably  the 
very  best  about  the  first  of  May,  in  the  long  run  gives  us  our  best 
results,  and  yet  when  we  come  to  consider  the  record  of  iheae 
three  flocks  of  birds  all  reared  the  same  way,  hatched  from  the  same 
kind  of  stock  and  given  the  same  kind  of  care,  the  22  hens  hatched 
May  2nd,  the  21  hatched  May  20th,  only  three  weeks  later,  and 
the  20  hatched  on  the  Slst,  which  is  only  11  days  later — ^we  find 
considerable  difference  in  their  production. 

Now  let  us  notice  that,  of  the  first  hatch,  they  laid  140  eggs; 
the  second  hatch  laid  142  and  the  third  hatch  laid  118  eggs  tiie 
first  year;  the  second  year,  the  first  flock  laid  120  eggs,  the  second 
laid  133,  the  third  laid  112.  The  third  year  the  first  flock  laid  106 
^gs,  the  second  laid  124,  the  third  flock  laid  104;  so  that  those 
birds  that  were  hatched  the  31st  day  of  May,  practically  the  first 
day  of  June,  apparently  were  hatched  just  a  little  too  late  to  get 
ready  to  lay  when  the  early  fall  cold  weather  struck  them,  and  they 
did  not  get  under  motion  early  enough  in  the  fall  and  they  never 
got  over  the  handicap.  All  the  way  through  the  three  years' 
time  they  were  the  last  in  the  race.  Now  taking  the  3  years'  pro- 
duction as  represented  by  all  these  plotted  curves  for  each  month  of 
the  three  years,  we  find  that  the  birds  that  were  hatched  on  May 
2nd,^  laid  363  eggs;  those  that  were  hatched  May  20th,  laid  400 
^gs;  those  that  were  hatched  May  31st,  laid  336  eggs.  If  you 
^1  study  the  curves,  you  will  see  that  point  brought  out  clearly, 
namely:  That  as  the  hens  get  older,  they  lay  just  about  the  same 
number  of  eggs,  same  height  of  production  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May.  Now  notice  that  this  curve  of  percentage  of  production 
is  higher  in  the  second  and  third  years,  even,  during  April  and  May, 
than  it  was  in  the  first.  Why  is  that?  Simply  because  in  the  first 
year  they  laid  so  heavily  in  these  early  fall  months  that  it  reduced 
their  production  a  little  in  the  early  summer ;  whereas  in  the  second 
year  and  the  third  year,  they  began  later  and  later  to  begin  to 
lay  in  the  fall;  consequently,  when  they  began  to  lay,  they  gave  a 
heavy  production  in  those  two  particularly  favorable  months  of 
April  and  May.  When  you  come  to  plot  the  fourth  and  fifth  years, 
as  we  are  doing  at  the  College,  we  find  that  they  still  maintain  high 
yields  in  April  and  May;  but  they  begin  later  and  later  to  lay  in 
the  fall  and  quit  earlier  and  earlier  the  following  summer.  I  pre- 
dict that  when  we  keep  those  birds,  as  we  hope  to  do,  as  long  as 
they  live,  we  will  find  that  they  will  only  lay  eggs  eventually,  if 
they  lay  at  all,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  the  most  favorable 
season  of  the  year. 
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There  in  Pig.  14  is  a  study  that  gives  us  the  actual  daily  egg 
production  of  each  one  of  those  bird  ^at  we  saw  represented  in  the 
previous  illustrations.  The  first  year's  production  of  every  one  of 
those  birds  is  shown  in  colors.  Let  us  understand  what  this  key 
represents.  The  first  year's  production  for  each  month,  beginning 
with  November  first  until  the  following  November,  each  block  repre- 
sents the  days  a  fowl  lays ;  a  vacant  space  represents  the  time  she  did 
not  lay.  We  have  arranged  these  birds  into  three  groups;  the 
upper  group  was  hatched  May  2nd;  the  middle  were  hatched  May 
20tii;  the  lowest  were  hatched  May  31st.  Each  group  you  see  was 
a  different  brood.  Then  each  one  of  these  groups  are  arranged 
according  to  time  each  one  of  the  pullets  in  5ie  group  to  the  left 
began  to  lay.    To  the  left  are  the  leg  band  numbers  of  each  fowl. 

When  we  started  the  records  in  November,  four  birds  were  lay- 
ing. How  many  eggs  they  had  laid  before  we  caught  them  in  the 
trap-nest,  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  you  can  get  a  pretty  ac- 
curate idea  when  you  study  these  records  of  production  bielow, 
because  you  see  these  four  had  begun  to  lay  when  we  started,  this 
one  laid  next  day,  this  one  next  and  this  one  three  days  later, 
and  so  on  until  we  find  one  hen  that  did  not  begin  to  lay  until 
way  over  here  the  last  of  April.  Notice  the  second  hatch.  The  first 
hen  began  to  lay  a  week  after  we  started  the  records;  the  next  one 
a  week  later,  the  next  two  or  three  days  later,  and  so  on,  until 
the  last  one  in  that  hatch  began  to  lay  the  last  of  March.  Then 
here  is  the  third  hatch — the  first  one  began  to  lay  two  weeks 
after  we  started  the  record,  and  the  last  one  began  to  lay 
way  over  here  the  last  of  April,  but  notice  the  point  that  they 
began,  as  a  group,  to  lay  just  about  the  same  time  as  the 
difference  in  the  time  of  their  hatching,  i.  e.  each  of  the  groups 
when  we  consider  them  in  mass  usually  are  two  to  three  weeks  late  in 
production.  Now  you  will  say,  I  would  like  to  know  what  those 
birds  are  going  to  do  the  following  fall?  If  these  birds,  hatched  a 
little  later  in  the  spring,  began  to  lay  later  in  the  fall  they 
must  lay  later  the  following  fall.  Let  us  se6  whether  they  did 
or  not..  Follow  these  lines  and  you  will  find  these  birds  that  were 
hatched  first  b^an  to  lay  first,  and  were  still  laying  the  last 
day,  absolutely  the  last  day  of  October  of  the  following  year.  How 
about  the  second  hatch?  Well  there  were  three  or  four  still  laying 
at  the  time  the  year  closed.  How  about  the  last  hatch?  Just 
about  the  same.  In  other  words,  here  is  what  happens,  as  the 
next  picture  will  show.  (Fig.  15).  When  the  cold  fall  weather  strikes 
the  hens  they  all  respond  in  essentially  the  same  way  regardless  of  the 
time  they  were  hatched  the  previous  spring.  That  is  exactly  what 
these  birds  did,  all  stopped  essentially  at  the  same  time,  almost  re- 
gardless of  what  time  they  began  to  lay.  They  did  lay  a  little  more 
heavily  in  the  spring  if  they  started  a  little  later  in  the  fall.  You  will 
notice  in  the  first  group  there  are  more  vacant  places,  representing 
the  days  the  hens  did  not  lay,  scattered  around  in  March,  April 
and  May  because  they  had  laid  so  heavily  in  the  early  fall.  The 
later  hatched  pullets  never  caught  up  in  their  production.  The  second 
year  (Fig.  15)  these  birds  that  were  hatched  late  did  not  get  down  to 
'.business  any  earlier  than  the  others.    When  you  come  to  the  third 
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Fig.   15.     Second  year  of  daily  distribution  of  egg  production. 
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Fig.   16.    Third  year  of  daily  distribution  of  egg  production. 
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year,  you  will  find  that  they  did  not  continue  any  later.  The  point 
is  that  if  birds  are  not  hatched  early  enough  to  begin  business  early 
in  October  and  November,  they  never  get  over  it,  never  catch  up  the 
lost  time.  Here  is  the  third  year  (Fig.  16),  the  same  birds,  and  you 
will  notice  that  each  year  there  is  less  and  less  production  in  the  rail 
of  all  three  groups,  but  they  hold  to  their  heavy  production  in  these 
early  months,  as  shown  by  the  previous  slide. 

Before  we  can  make  very  much  progress  in  breeding  for  egg  pro- 
duction, we  must  decide  on  the  meaning  of  some  terms.  I  have  taken 
occasion  a  good  many  times  to  talk  with  people  about  their  ideas  as  to 
what  constitutes  good  egg  production.  A  man  will  say,  "Oh  I  think  a 
hundred  egg  hen,  or  a  hen  that  is  laying  125  eggs  per  year  is 
doing  pretty  well."  Another  man  will  say,  "A  hen  is  no  good 
unless  she  can  lay  150  eggs  or  200  eggs."  If  we  are  to  decide  what 
is  a  high  egg  yield,  we  must  decide  whether  we  mean  the  first, 
second  or  third  year  records  or  the  total  one,  or  three  year  pro- 
duction, so  I  took  a  test  one  day  of  13  persons  who  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  in  the  poultry  business  and  asked  them  to  give 
an  estimate  of  what  they  considered  an  egg  yield  should  be  to  fit  the 
following  terms,  phenomenally  low,  exceptionally  low,  very  low,  fair, 
medium,  high,  very  high,  exceptionally  high,  phenomenally  high.  There 
are  some  good  terms  to  express  yields  of  what  would  be  considered 
a  good  flock  of  birds  given  good  care  on  a  poultry  farm.  What  would 
they  be  expected  to  do  to  fit  these  terms?  Here  is  the  result  based 
on  the  average  of  all  replies : 

A  SYMPOSIUM  OF  GUESSES  AS  TO  A  GOOD  AVERAGE  FLOOK  EGG  PRO- 
DUCTION PER  HEN  PER  YEAR  TO  FIT  DESCRIPTIVE  TERMS  INDI- 
CATING VARIOUS  GRADES  OF  PRODUCTION. 
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Table  IV.  A  table  giving  the  result  of  estimates  of  the  egg  yield 
that  would  fit  descriptive  terms  to  indicate  the  productive  power  of 
fowls. 


Phenomenally  low,  32;  exceptionally  low,  48;  very  low,  62;  low,  84; 
fair,  103;  medium,  119;  good,  137;  high,  156;  very  high,  176;  excep- 
tionally high,  195 ;  phenomenally  high,  213.  For  a  flock  of  100  birds 
laying  213  eggs  per  hen  per  year  I  think  if  you  search  the  United 
States  from  one  end  to  the  other  you  would  not  find  them.  You  can 
see  by  these  figures  what  some  poultrymen  of  the  country  think  about 
what  constitutes  high,  medium,  low  or  average  production. 
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Our  next  problem  is  to  try  to  find  out  how  to  pick  out  the  high 
producing  birds  without  tie  use  of  trap-nests,  or  perhaps,  if 
we  have  trap-nests,  when  it  will  pay  us  best  to  use  them.  I  ^ould 
say  that  the  first  principle  in  selecting  birds  for  ^g  production 
aside  from  their  constitutional  vigor  would  be  to  begin  with  their 
fall  records  as  pullets,  with  this  principle  in  mind,  that  an  indi- 
vidual is  likely  to  show  early  in  life  those  characters  that  are  likely 
to  dominate  it  throughout  life.  We  find  that  when  our  pullets  are 
put  to  this  test  that  if  they  are  hatched  at  the  same  time  early  in  the 
spring,  say  in  April  or  May,  and  we  know  their  ages  so  that  chickens 
of  the  same  age  can  be  compared,  if  with  good  care  they  do  not  lay 
before  they  are  8  months  old,  we  are  pretty  sure  that  they  are  not 
going  to  be  high  producing  birds  if  we  should  keep  them  for  a  period 
of  years.  Once  in  a  while  we  find  an  exception  to  tiiis  rule,  but  rarely, 
so  that  the  earliness  with  which  a  pullet  begins  to  lay — ^and  by  earli- 
ness  I  mean  their  age  and  not  alone  the  time  of  the  year  that  they 
began  hatching. 

KARLT  EJCSG  PRODUCTION  AS  AN  INDICATION  OP  PROLIFICACY.  THREE 
CALENDAR  TEAR  RECORDS  OP  169  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AT  COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY. 


Oronp   According    to    Age 
First    Egg    was    Laid. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

4« 
1 

t 

h 

i 

1 

k 

151-180 

4 

71 
62 

2.37 
42.01 
30.77 

176.26 
199.77 
222.46 

173.26 
157.01 
140.10 

115. 7B 
133.63 
121.37 

1M.60 
110.41 
100.19 

486.60 

181-210 

407.06 

211-240    

m.M 

161-240 

127 

75.15 

18.02 

6.61 

3.6.'; 

.69 

.69 

.69 

208.32 

160.60 

128. « 

113.64 

108.60 
84.2T 

107.07 
O.OO 

126.00 
t.OO 

M1.81 

241-270 

22 
11 

109 

2S6.60 
286.09 
316.60 
169.00 
470.00 
1,110.00 

299.88 

108.10 
93.91 
88.33 
46.00 

27.00 

121.06 
93.S6 

129.00 
76.00 

166.00 

tS7.6S 

271-300 

301-330 

326.00 

8.00 

241-1  110     

24.^5 
100.00 

96.66 

111.81 
124.48 

99.00 

106  30 

Total 

231.08 

186.92 

109.18 

Table  V.  Table  giving  the  egg  yield  for  three  years  of  169  fowls 
in  groups  according  to  the  age  at  which  they  laid  their  first  ^g. 

The  age  at  which  pullets  lay  their  first  eggs  is  a  very  safe  guide 
in  making  our  first  selection  for  high  producers.  Here  is  the  re- 
sult of  actual  trap-nest  records  of  169  hens.  This  table  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  we  find  over  here  to  the  left  the  groups  according  to 
age  in  days  when  they  laid  their  first  egg.  The  first  group  laid 
when  they  were  151  to  180  days  old,  and  each  of  the  other  groups 
are  30  days  older;  for  example,  181  to  210  days,  211  to  240  days,  or 
just  a  month  older  for  each  group.  You  can  easily  remember  "how 
one  group  diflPers  from  the  other  by  30  days.  Here  were  4  in  the  first 
group,  71  in  the  second,  52  in  the  third  group,  and  so  on,  and 
when  the  three  first  groups  are  assembled  they  averaged  to  lay  when 
they  were  151  to  240  days  or  8  months  old,  an^  pc]|u^^]^(^  birds 
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out  ol  169.  Now  the  balance  of  them,  the  other  42,  laid  when  they 
were  241  ±o  270  days  old;  and  so  on  down  to  the  smaller  birds  in 
the  groups.  The  next  column  shows  the  average  age  when  the 
first  egg  was  laid,  176  days,  199  days,  222  days;  or  an  average 
of  208  days  old  for  that  group  of  75%  of  the  birds.  Do  you  get 
the  point,  that  out  of  169  birds,  75%  of  them,  }  of  the  birds,  had 
begun  to'  lay  when  they  were  an  average  of  208  days  old.  Now  the 
average  production  for  these  birds  the  earliest  to  begin  to  lay  for 
the  first  year,  for  the  second  year,  for  the  third  year  and  for  the 
three  years  combined,  is  as  follows:  The  first  group,  173  eggs  the 
first  yeai*,  135  the  second  year,  126  the  third  year,  or  a  total  of 
434  eggs  in  three  years.  Those  that  began  a  month  later,  laid  in 
the  order  of  157  eggs  the  first  year,  133  eggs  the  second  year,  116 
e^s  the  third  year,  a  total  of  407.  Those  that  began  a  month  later, 
that  is,  two  months  later  than  the  first  group,  laid  140,  121,  106 
eggs  per  year  respectively,  a  total  of  367  eggs.  Now  the  75%  of 
these  birds  averaged  to  lay  150,  128,  112  per  year,  or  a  total  of 
391  eggs  in  three  years.  Let  us  take  all  these  birds  that  did  not 
begin  to  lay  until  after  that  age,  the  older  groups,  and  you  see  what 
a  sudden  dropping  oflf  in  production  there  is  of  that  group,  that  did 
not  begin  to  lay  until  they  were  an  average  of  255  days  old;  they 
laid  in  the  order  of  108,  121  and  108  eggs.  Those  that  were  in  this 
later  group,  laid  a  month  later;  93  the  first  year,  94  the  second 
year  and  93  the  third  year,  and  so  on  down.  We  have  an  average 
total  of  370  eggs  for  the  early  producers  as  against  306  for  the 
late.  In  other  words,  we  find  that  the  birds  that  laid  by  the  time 
they  were  8  months  old,  as  a  rule,  are  likely  to  be  high  producers, 
whereas  those  that  do  not  lay  until  after  that  time  are  likely  to 
be  low  producers. 


THE  INTBNSirr  OF  EGG  PRODUCTION  AS  AN  INDICATION  OF 

PROLIFICACY.* 


I.es    Band    No. 
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12 
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12 
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T 
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114 
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11 
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» 
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13 
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11 
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21 
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12 
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7 

72 

63 

8S 

S 

86 

57 

45 

2 

» 
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651 
403 
46* 
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4:?8 

426 
420 
406 
400 
360 
346 

m 

236 
226 
163 


'Fifteen   Single   Comb  White  Leghorns  at  Cornell   Unlrereity   lelected  from   alxtr-thiee  wboie 
Kecorda  are  known  for  three  year*  or  more. 
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Table  VI.  Table  showing  the  yearly  record  of  hens  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  eggs  that  tiiey  laid  continuously  at  any 
time  during  the  year. 

One  of  the  theories  that  has  been  advanced  in  regard  to  the 
methods  of  picking  out  high  producers  has  been  to  find  the  birds 
that  lay  most  continuously  without  a  skip.  We  have  picked  out 
15  birds  from  the  flock  representing  birds  of  continuous  laying 
qualities.  These  birds  have  been  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  e^s 
they  laid  during  three  years.  (Table  6) .  The  highest  producing  hen 
laid  551  eggs  and  so  on  down  to  163  eggs  in  three  years,  the  lowest 
producer  in  that  lot.  The  various  hens  had  the  second  of  continuous 
laying  without  missing  a  day  as  follows:  15,  5,  and  6  days  and  so 
on  for  the  others.  Here  is  a  hen,  7880,  that  laid  28  days  without 
skipping  a  day,  and  laid  459  eggs  in  three  years.  Here  is  a  hen  that 
had  a  record  of  never  having  laid  over  two  days  consecutively  and 
she  gave  us  65  eggs  each  year  or  a  total  of  163  in  three  years  time. 
We  have  a  record  of  one  hen  that  only  laid  3  eggs  in  three  years 
time  and  did  not  lay  these  until  toward  the  end  of  the  third  year. 

I  see  that  my  time  is  getting  away  and  that  Brother  Wittman  is 
going  to  be  crowded  off  the  program  if  I  do  not  hasten.  In  Fig.  17 
is  a  picture  of  a  hen  that  gave  us  our  first  clue  in  1906  to  the  idea 
that  the  way  a  hen  moults  in  the  fall  is  an  indication  of  her  laying 
capacity.  The  late  moulting  of  hens  give  us  the  second  method  of 
picking  our  birds  as  high  producers.  Let  us  review  the  steps.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  select  for  vigor,  the  second  is  to  pick  out  the 
early  laying  pullets;  the  third  is  to  watch  these  selected  pullets 
in  the  following  fall  of  the  year  to  find  out  whether  or  not  they 
moult  late  and  lay  late.  Late  moulting  is  an  indication  of  late 
laying.  This  bird  (Pig.  17)  laid  us  200  eggs  between  January  24 
and  October  12th,  when  this  picture  was  taken.  The  next  slide.  Fig. 
18,  shows  that  same  bird  in  full  moulting  condition.  You  will  notice 
that  she  has  a  perfect  egg  type,  a  body  deep  from  the  back  to  the  keel, 
deep  from  the  back  to  the  abdomen,  good,  heavy  shanks,  set  wide 
apart;  well  developed  head,  large,  vigorous  body.  This  slide 
shows  the  hen  taken  the  last  of  November  when  she  had  com- 
pleted her  record  of  216  eggs  for  tiie  year,  and  at  that 
time  was  the  highest  producing  bird  we  had.  This  picture  was  taken 
a  few  days  after  she  was  at  her  worst;  she  had  begun  to  get  her 
new  plumage  but  she  gave  the  key  to  the  whole  situation  as  to 
that  factor  as  a  means  of  indicating  production.  There  is  a  picture 
of  Cornell  Supreme  (Fig.  19),  the  best  hen  we  have  ever  dis- 
covered. That  picture  was  taken  the  6th  of  December.  We  find  that 
every  one  of  our  phenomenally  high  producing  hens  those  that  lay 
around  200  eggs  or  more  a  year,  are  birds  that  do  not  moult  until 
in  November  and  December,  and  yet  all  these  years  we  must  confess 
that  until  these  facts  were  brought  out,  we  have  been  inclined  to 
kill  the  hens  that  moulted  late,  just  because  they  committed 
the  crime  of  laying  too  many  eggs.  We  thought  that  if  hens  moulted 
late,  they  would  not  lay  early  in  the  fall.  The  fact  is  that  those 
hens  that  moult  late  begin  to  lay  more  quickly,  frequently,  than 
the  poor  producing  hen  that  moult  in  July,  August  or  September. 
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>%.  17.  Hen  No.  61.  An  indiTidual  that  rave  the  fint  clue  to  the  factor  of  late 
moltinK  as  an  indication  of  late  layinf  and  Ugh  production.  Obaerre  the  fine 
ta  type  of  a  high  producer. 


fig.  IS.    Hen  No.  61  in  full  molt  just  growinc  a  new  eoat  in  the  latter  part  of 

November. 
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Fig.  19.    Cornell  Supreme  in  full  molt,  December  8th. 
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Fif.  20.    Tb»    Cornell  en  distributing  board,  abowins  a  30  down  mm  of  ecsi 
of  Tariooa  sradea  to  indicate  tbe  value  of  each  grade  and  the  total  Talne  of  a  case 
■  if  an  eggs  were  of  any  particular  grade. 
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There  are  three  distinct  external  characters  that  we  have  found  and 
have  tested  out  and  therefore  know  will  work,  all  of  which  can  be  put 
into  practice  without  ever  usiing  a  trap-nest.  Now  get  these  points 
clear.  First,  always  pick  out  the  hens  tiiat  are  vigorous  and  healthy; 
second,  pick  out  those  hens  that  moult  late;  and  third,  pick  out 
the  hens  that  have  pale  shanks;  fourth,  pick  out  the  hens  that 
have  smooth  texture  to  their  combs  late  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Our  Mr.  Kent  and  two  helpers,  examined  a  thousand  hens  or  more, 
whose  records  are  known  for  a  period  of  years.  They  examined  them 
and  made  a  record,  first,  as  to  whether  they  were  moulting  early 
or  late;  whether  their  shanks  were  very  pale  or  very  high  color 
or  anywhere  between ;  whether  the  texture  of  the  comb  was  soft  and 
pliable  or  whether  it  was  dry  and  hard;  and  they  put  those  three 
characters  together  in  the  order  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  in 
grades,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  that  is  to  say,  if  a  bird  was 
all  feathered  out  new,  she  counted  as  five  because  she  was  an  early 
moulter;  if  she  was  all  ragged  at  that  time  in  October,  she  counted 
as  "one^'  because  she  was  perfect,  a  perfectly  late  moulter,  or  a 
hen  might  be  anywhere  between  an  early  and  a  late  moulter,  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five.  They  made  the  test  as  r^ards  color 
of  shanks,  and  texture  of  comb,  and  then  added  those  figures  up 
for  each  bird  and,  without  knowing  the  records  of  the  birds,  be- 
cause they  were  down  in  the  office.  They  simply  adding  up  the 
score  of  each  one  of  those  birds,  based  on  tiiat  arbitrary  mathemati- 
cal figure  of  proportion  of  those  three  characters,  and  could  tell 
with  a  great  deal  of  accuracy  whether  these  birds  were  high  pro- 
ducers or  low  producers.  They  did  this  with  all  the  hens  that  were 
trapnested  simply  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts. 

Every  farmer  can  take  those  visible  characters  with  certain  caution 
always  in  mind  to  guard  against  error  in  judgment.  First  always 
consider  constitutional  vigor  of  the  bird — she  may  have  pale  shanks 
because  she  is  sick,  she  may  moult  late  because  she  is  unweU  and 
cannot  shed  her  coat,  she  may  have  a  dry  comb  because  she  is 
ill;  the  first  thing  to  decide  is  that  she  must  have  constitutional 
vigor.  Having  satisfied  that,  then  find  out  whether  she  is  an  early, 
medium  or  late  moulter.  Pick  the  late  moulter.  The  third  is,  look 
at  the  color  of  the  shanks.  If  they  are  pale,  it  indicates  that  she 
has  laid  the  color  out  of  her  shanks.  If  they  are  high  colored,  it 
shows  that  she  has  been  loafing  around  doing  nothing  but  boarding 
on  yon  and  you  are  keeping  her  for  the  sake  of  her  society.  We 
have  found  some  of  the  finest  looking  birds  in  our  flock,  beautifully 
plumed,  their  plumage  shining  and  their  combs  red  and  their  shanks 
as  yellow  as  could  be  found  that  hardly  laid  fifty  eggs  a  year.  The 
fowls  having  soft,  pliable  combs  are  in  a  laying  condition. 
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PRICES  PER  DOZEN  FOR  EOOS  IN  LEADING  CITIES,  NOVEMBER.  1910. 


Grade*. 
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Table  VII.  Table  showing  the  price  per  dozen  for  various  grades 
of  ^gs  in  four  principle  markets  of  the  United  States,  showing  the 
great  contrast  in  price  due  to  tize,  shape  and  color. 

Just  a  word  now  in  r^ard  to  the  quality  of  eggs.  Breed  for 
quality.  In  Table  7  are  the  prices  that  we  secured  by  writing  to  large 
dealers  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Chicago,  and  get 
the  average  of  those  four  cities  for  eggs  that  were  large,  medium 
and  small,  and  among  each  of  those  three  groups  based  on  size,  whites, 
browns  and  mixed  colors,  so  that  we  have  9  groups  of  eggs,  large, 
medium,  small,  and  white,  brown  and  mixed  colors  of  each  size, 
and  here  are  the  prices  in  JNew  York.  The  prices  were  taken  in  No- 
vember, 1910,  and  the  same  thing  would  be  essentially  true  this  year, 
or  perhaps — a  little  lower — large  white,  52  cents;  large  browns,  41^ 
cents ;  taixed  colors,  37^  cents ;  and  yet  they  are  all  large,  all  weigh 
two  ounces  and  a  quarter  or  more,  just  the  difference  in  color; 
all  of  equal  freshness,  all  of  the  same  candling  quality  in  every  way, 
except  the  mere  matter  as  to  whether  these  eggs  were  white,  brown 
or  mixed  colors.  Then  come  the  medium  eggs,  that  would  weigh 
under  two  ounces,  but  approximately  that;  white,  42^  cents;— still 
more  than  the  large  browns;  the  browns,  35^  cents;  mixed  colors, 
32  cents.  For  smaU  eggs,  the  white  ones,  31  cents;  the  browns  28 
cents  and  the  mixed  colors  21^  cents.  Now  coming  to  the  average 
of  all  three  cities,  we  And  the  large  whites,  41  cents;  large  browns, 
39  cents ;  large  mixed,  36  cents ;  mediums,  whites,  3&i  cents ;  browns, 
35  cents;  mixed,  32^  cents.  Of  the  small  ones,  whites,  27  cents; 
browns,  26J  cents;  mixed,  24^  cents,  and  extreme  difference  of 
24^  cents  as  compared  with  41  cents. 

A  Member:  You  speak  of  freshness;  how  old  has  an  egg  to  be 
until  it  is  not  fresh? 

PROP.  RICE:  Well,  sir,  that  depends  upon  the  season  of  the 
year  and  how  collected.  Eggs  can  be  gathered  once  or  twice  a 
day,  taken  directly  from  the  nest,  carried  immediately  to  a  cool 
place,  having  fredi  clean  air,  where  they  cannot  evaporate,  and  may 
be  kept  there  for  a  week's  time  and  no  one  would  ever  recognize  the 
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diSerence  in  the  egg  and  those  newly  laid.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
those  eggs  were  leJt  in  the  nest  or  in  a  hot  room,  they  would  de- 
teriorate more  in  48  hours  than  they  would  in  a  week  under  ordinary, 
desdrable  cool  conditions. 

A  Member:    How  about  it  if  they  were  put  in  liquid  glass? 

PROP.  BICE:  That  seals  the  pores  and  they  retain  their  quality 
BO  far  as  evaporation  is  concerned  all  right  but  lose  a  little  in  flavor 
if  they  are  kept  for  many  months,  but  tiiey  are  all  right  for  almost 
all  cooking  purposes. 

A  Member:  What  is  the  difFerence  in  quality  between  an  egg 
kept  in  cold  storage  and  one  kept  in  liquid  glass,  both  for  the 
same  period? 

PROP.  BICE:  The  egg  kept  in  cold  storage  frequently  suffers 
on  account  of  fungii  entering  the  shell.  There  are  several  fungii 
the  spores  of  which  if  the  air  is  damp  that  can  get  through  the  shell 
of  an  ^g  in  cold  storage  especially  that  affect  the  flavor  and  appear- 
ance of  the  egg  but  that  cannot  penetrate  it  at  all  in  water  glass. 
Water  glass  simply  preserves  the  egg  in  the  condition  it  was  by  keep- 
ing the  germs  from  getting  inside.      * 

A  Member:  What  is  the  difference  between  an  egg  that  is  fertile, 
and  one  that  is  unfertile,  if  any? 

PBOF.  BICE:    I  do  not  know  what  the  actual  difference  would 
be  if  a  fertilized  and  unfertilized  egg  were  immediately  put  under 
the  same  cold  temperature  conditions.    I  do  know  that  under  ordi- 
nary care,  the  germinal  spot  of  an  egg  that  has  been  fertilized 
will  begin  to  grow  quickly,  at  a  temperature  of  70  degrees  or  about 
that  temperature — and  that  is  pretty  low  temperature  too.    It  is 
living  room  temperature.    When  the  chick  b^ns  to  grow,  the  white 
patch  due  to  cell  divisions  shows  very  quickly,  and  of  course  if  the 
temperature  is  90  degrees  or  near  100  degrees,  as  it  is  frequently 
oiv  a  hot  day  in  a  nest  or  in  a  kitchen  that  egg  within  48  hours, 
would  have  a  little  white  patch  over  the  surface  of  it  and  might 
have  a  little  red  streak  that  would  show  to  such  an  extent  the  egg 
would  be  unsalable,  would  disintegrate  and  go  to  pieces  in  cold  stor- 
age. That  is  why  the  cold  storage  people  would  prefer  to  have  Febru- 
ary, March  and  April  eggs,  and  keep  them  two  or  three  months  longer, 
than  to  put  the  eggs  of  June,  July  and  August  into  cold  storage. 
The  liquid  glass  would  not  affect  that  situation  due  to  fertilization 
at  all;  the  liquid  glass  only  affects  the  conditions  that  go  through 
tiie  pores  of  the  eggs ;  the  fertilization  is  affected  by  the  temperature. 

A  Monber:  Exclusion  of  air  has  no  effect  on  the  progress  of 
fertilization? 

PBOF.  BICE:  No,  not  at  all,  as  far  as  I  know;  but  you  must 
get  an  egg  cooled  down  quickly  to  at  least  50  degrees  or  thereabouts 
to  stop  devdopment. 

A  Member:  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  eggs  which  are 
going  into  cold  storage  in  this  State,  or  in  other  words,  the  egg 
tiiat  is  going  into  cold  storage  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
not  a  Pennsylvania  egg,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the.  western 
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egg  is  a  better  keeping  egg?  I  cannot  account  for  it  by  anything 
else  except  that  a  great  many  egg  producers  in  the  western  states 
take  the  cockerels  away  from  the  hens. 

PHOF.  RICE:  Well,  I  want  to  say  a  word  on  that,  because 
there  is  a  great  deal  involved.  I  realize  fully  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  males  away  from  the  hens  during  the  hot  weather 
season;  but  I  am  not  in  sympathy,  most  decidedly  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  slogan  unqualified  to  "Swat  the  rooster,"  that  is  heralded 
all  over  the  South,  although  undoubtedly  it  is  more  important  for 
them  than  for  us,  because  we  have  less  length  of  hot  weather  sea- 
son than  they  have.  They  mean  all  right  in  trying  to  keep  the 
males  away  from  the  hens,  that  should  be  done  even  in  this  State, 
and  New  York  State  or  anywhere;  but  the  slogan  of  "Swat  the 
rooster"  results  in  the  killing  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  roosters  all  over  the  country  that  should  not  be  killed  and  is  defeat- 
ing one  of  the  most  important  ends  of  good  breeding.  They  are  forcing 
the  breeders  to  depend  upon  the  young  and  frequently  immature  males 
for  all  of  their  mating  and  they  are  killing  all  the  fine  males  that 
prove  to  be  desirable  at  the  end  of  that  first  season,  or  the  second 
season.  How  many  of  our  males  that  have  stood  all  of  the  tests 
of  the  most  rigid  selection  as  cockerels,  break  down  in  the  second 
year?  And  then  how  many  fall  by  the  wayside  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years?  When  you  can  find  an  individual  that  has  stood  up 
through  all  these  breeding  seasons  and  still  has  virility  and  vitality, 
that  bird  is  a  bird  in  a  thousand,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice 
him.  What  would  become  of  the  beef  or  the  dairy  and  horse  in- 
terests of  this  country  if  they  depended  upon  yearlings  or  two  year 
olds  for  breeders  every  year?  The  principle  is  dead  wrong  to  kill 
off  the  males  each  year.  We  must  keep  our  best  males  just  as 
long  as  they  retain  their  vitality.  We  must  find  a  way  to  take  care 
of  them  during  the  breeding  season  and  after  the  breeding  season 
so  they  will  not  suffer  in  vitality. 

A  Member:  Do  you  use  that  male  on  his  own  flock  the  following 
year,  for  two  or  three  years? 

PROF,  RICE:  I  think  that  question  has  never  been  very  well 
worked  out,  as  to  how  long  it  is  safe  to  breed  the  same  sire  upon 
his  own  offspring,  yet  my  opinion  is  that  the  tendency  of  close  in-breed- 
ing has  the  effect  of  reducing  longevity  by  killing  off  the  males  that 
ought  to  be  kept  on  their  farms  for  breeding  for  a  period  of 
years.  I  tell  you,  friends,  when  you  get  a  male  that  is  good  enough 
to  breed  from,  he  is  one  in  a  hundred  perhaps,  one  in  five  thousand. 
If  yon  never  have  gone  through  the  experience  of  reducing  100  males 
by  the  rigid  process  of  elimination  of  the  poorest  down  to  the  two 
or  three  best,  you  have  never  gotten  your  full  education. 

A  Member:  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  male  you  describe  is  no  longer  a 
rooster,  but  that  he  is  a  breeding  animal  ? 

PROF.  RICE:  Yes  sir.  He  is  a  breeding  animal,  but  he  is  also 
a  rooster.  If  they  could  only  make  the  distinction  between  good 
roosters  and  poor  roosters  it  would  be  all  right.  I  am  not  saying 
this  in  criticism,  Mr.  Wittman,  I  am  saying  though,  that  the  way  in 
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which  the  "Swat  the  rooster"  campaign  is  promulgated  throng  the 
country  gives  the  farmer  the  impression  that  he  should  kill  every 
rooster  in  sight.  Now  that  is  not  right.  I  would  rather  have  a 
male  that  is  two  or  three  or  four  years  old  and  equal  in  vitality  as 
he  frequently  is  than  I  would  a  cockerel  of  the  same  variety;  you 
know  just  as  well  as  I  do,  men  who  have  had  much  experience  in 
selecting  males,  that  you  may  pick  five  males  out  of  a  hulidred  and 
breed  them  for  one  season  and  find  that  several  of  them  have  lost  their 
vitality  and  virilty,  I  know  that  you  can  in-breed  and  retain  vitality 
and  you  can  in-breed  for  high  vitality  and  increase  it,  but  I  believe  that 
the  tendency  of  mating  together  close  relationship  is  wrong  and  we 
ought  to  get  outside  of  our  own  lines  occasionally,  but  I  also  want  to 
say  that  more  people  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  get  new  blood  into 
their  flocks  every  year  just  because  of  the  supposed  desirability  of 
new  blood,  than  the  people  who  stay  pretty  largely  within  their 
own  lines.  We  never  can  make  permanent  progress  in  improving 
the  quality  of  our  eggs  or  the  number  of  eggs  laid  if  we  are  going 
to  get  somebody  else's  males  or  females  into  our  flock  every  year 
or  two.  The  chances  are  that  we  may  reduce  our  vitality^  we  may 
reduce  our  general  quality — we  may  reduce  both  the  number  of  eggs 
and  the  quality  of  the  eggs  by  so  doing.  What  we  want  to  dp  is  to 
find  some  person  in  our  neighborhood  who  is  doing  the  same  kind 
of  breeding  we  are  and  then  exchange  the  best  birds  with  him. 
Let  him  pick  these  from  your  flock  and  you  pick  the  best  from  his. 

In  Fig.  20  is  seen  how  a  30  dozen  case  of  eggs  looks  picked  up  in 
the  country  at  random  and  graded  according  to  the  three  sizes, 
three  colors,  as  indicated  in  the  previous  slide,  then  figured  up  at 
the  following  prices  for  each  of  those  grades.  That  particular  case 
of  eggs,  under  those  circumstances,  would  have  been  worth  fll.l4 
at  the  prices  quoted  for  each  grade  separately  and  sold  at  the  grade 
price.  If,  however,  that  30  dozen  case  of  eggs  had  all  been  of  the 
first  grade,  large  and  white,  it  would  have  sold  for  |15.60  instead  of 
$11.14.  If,  however,  that  whole  case  of  eggs  had  been  of  this  small, 
mixed  color  ^gs,  it  would  have  sold  for  $7.80,  instead  of  $11.14. 
When  one  can  make  a  difference  of  5  cents  to  10  cents  a  dozen  in 
the  price  of  the  eggs  and  a  hen  lays  10  to  12  dozens  eggs  a  year, 
yon  can  see  for  yourself  that  five  times  eleven  is  55  cents,  gross 
income  per  hen  due  purely  to  the  quality  of  the  egg  she  lays. 

The  figures  show  aH  important  principle  in  selecting  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing; if  we  are  going  to  get  ^gs  that  are  of  large  size  we  must  use 
the  same  kind  of  an  egg  for  hatching.  If  we  expect  to  get  birds 
of  good  size,  we  must  use  large  eggs  for  hatching,  assuming  that 
we  have  the  same  breed  under  consideration.  Here  is  the  way  it  will 
will  work  (Table  8.)  Here  are  eggs  that  were  selected  as  small  eggs ; 
they  weighed  1.66  ounces ;  here  were  eggs  &elected  from  the  same  flock 
that  weighed  1.90  ounces;  here  were  large  eggs  that  weighed  2.35 
ounces;  now  then,  at  the  end  of  the  time  when  those  chickens  were 
hatched,  tiie  eggs  were  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  114  and  141. 
Assuming  the  first  ones  as  one  hundred,  then  these  were  114  and 
these  were  141  in  size.  This  is  at  the  time  of  hatching.  Now  here 
is  the  weight  of  the  chickens  when  they  were  20  weeks  old;  1.87, 
2.29,  2.65;  and  here  is  the  proportion  which  you  can  compare  with 
that;  100,  122,  142.  There  are  the  actual  weights  of  the  eggs  out 
of  which  the  chickens  hatched.    Here  is  the  weight  of  the  chickens 
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from  each  of  those  groups,  20  weeks  old,  and  here  is  the  propor- 
tion; in  other  words,  one  hundred  is  to  141  as  one  hundred  is  to 
142;  in  other  words,  the  size  of  a  chicken  of  any  given  variety  is 
in  the  proportion  of  the  egg  out  of  which  it  was  hatched.  If  yon 
want  to  get  a  large  sized  chicken,  pick  the  good  sized  eggs  to  get 
a  good  sized  chicken  to  lay  a  good  sized  egg  to  hatch  a  good  sized 
chicken. 


WEIGHT  OF  EGO  TO  WEIGHT  OP  CHICKEN. 
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Table  8.  Table  showing  the  exact  weights  of  eggs  and  of  chicks  in- 
dicating the  fact  that  the  size  of  the  egg  of  any  given  breed  determines 
the  size  of  the  chick. 

Fig.  21  is  just  a  suggestion  for  keeping  males  cool  and  away 
from  the  hens  during  the  summer  time.  It  means  that  there  must 
be  a  wire  covered  place  that  could  be  locked  up  so  that  the 
chickens  could  go  in  and  out;  on  the  north  side  of  some  building 
where  it  is  cool,  comfortable  and  congenial,  with  a  large  number  of 
feeding  hoppers  and  watering  devices,  both  inside  and  out  of  the 
building  so  that  the  strong  males  cannot  fight  the  others.  The  great 
difficult  of  keeping  many  males  together  is  in  making  them  all 
go  to  eat  or  drink  out  of  the  same  places.  If  they  are  scattered 
all  through  the  woods,  with  plenty  of  room  to  range  and  lots  of 
room  in  a  building  where  they  can  get  away  from  each  other,  it 
is  not  so  difficult  to  take  care  of  them  for  that  length  of  time, 
and  I  think  we  owe  it  to  our  stock  t»  keep  our  best  males  rather 
than  to  kill  them;  but  if  we  were  to  "swat"  all  the  rest  of  them,  it 
would  certainly  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  community. 

Finally,  and  lastly,  we  want  to  bring  out  the  fact  of  good  care 
of  our  birds  during  the  winter  if  we  are  going  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults in  breeding.  No  amount  of  good  breeding  will  ever  take  the 
place  of  poor  ventilation  of  our  hen  houses  or  poor  care  of  our 
hens,  and  while  it  will  not  be  possible  to  speak  of  these  things 
in  detail  here,  I  want  to  point  out  for  a  moment  a  new  idea, 
at  least  new  to  us,  a  method  of  ventilation  to  take  the  place  of 
the  muslin  curtain  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  would  have  application  in  the  south  but  it  cer- 
tainly does  in  the  north.  This  is  a  wind  buffler,  not  an  ordinary 
shutter,  but  a  combination  of  louvers  placed  at  different  angles 
to  prevent  the  snow,  wind  and  rain  from  blowing  into  the  house 
and  for  allowing  the  air  to  change  freely  through  the  house  with- 
out draft.    In  Fig.  22  is  shown  a  building  that  we  used  for,  two 
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Fie.  22.  The  front  of  a  modem  ponltir  house  designed  by  Cornell  University  to 
abow  the  ose  of  the  wind  baffler  and  a  larger  proportion  of  glass  to  insure  greater 
warmth,  dryness,  sunshine  and  freeh  air. 
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years  to  test  out  the  efficiency  of  these  wind  bufflers.  There  is  a 
little  more  glass  pnt  in  the  house  to  make  up  for  the  darker  effect 
of  the  wind  buffler  in  place  of  muslin.  This  picture  (Fig.  23)  gives 
a  little  better  idea  of  the  wind  buffler,  cut  right  down  through  to 
show  the  arrangement  of  baffle  plates.  You  can  see  what  the  prin- 
ciple is;  the  wind,  blowing  from  the  front  of  the  house,  comes  up 
and  strikes  that  louver  there  and  whirls,  it  comes  up  in  here  and 
whirls  around  over  here  and  makes  a  counter-whirl  so  that  it  can- 
not get  into  this  house  until  it  has  turned  over  several  times  and 
then  reversed  itself  in  the  other  direction.  A  person  can  stand  two 
feet  behind  this  wind  buffler  in  the  house  with  a  heavy  head  of 
wind  coming  from  the  south  and  never  know  that  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing. The  snow  cannot  get  in,  the  rain  cannot  get  in,  but  the  air 
can  change  place  through  all  the  half  inch  or  three  quarters. 
The  air  circulates  more  freely  than  where  muslin  curtains  are 
used;  and  that  enables  a  person  to  put  these  wind  baffles  in  the 
front  of  his  house  without  ever  having  to  touch  them  from  fall  to 
winter,  and  your  hens  are  never  in  a  draft  and  always  have  per- 
fectly clean,  fresh  air  if  the  proper  proportion  of  the  front  of  the 
house  has  the  wind  baffler  construction.  I  know  very  well  that  I 
have  long  since  exhausted  your  patience.  I  ought  not  to  have 
brought  so  many  lantern  slides  with  me  nor  talked  so  long  to  each 
slide.    I  apologize,  and  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your  attention. 

MB.  CAMPBELL:  We  have  tried  to  arrange  a  little  entertain- 
ment for  the  afternoon,  weather  permitting,  and  at  two  o'clock 
promptly  the  machines  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Gonneaut  to  take  the 
del^ates  out  to  Mr.  Holcomb's  farm,  a  mile  or  a  little  more  south 
of  here,  and  we  want  yon  all  to  go.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get 
enough  machines  to  takfyou  all  at  once,  and  the  machines  may 
have  to  make  several  trips,  but  be  ready  to  go  when  the  machines 
aer  there  and  at  four  o'clock  the  Conneaut  Lake  Navigation  Co. 
will  have  their  steamer  at  the  dock  to  take  you  on  a  trip  around 
the  Lake.  Remember  the  time,  because  the  boat  will  be  tiiere  and 
you  will  have  to  start  promptly  in  order  to  get  back  and  be  ready 
for  supper.  Any  delegates  can  get  badges  here  if  they  haven't  got 
them. 

A  Member:    How  about  submarines? 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  We  are  the  mine  sweepers,  we  are  taking  the 
mines  out  and  we  are  doing  our  best  to  insure  your  lives.  Yon 
will  have  to  take  chances. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  speaker  will  be  Mr.  W.  Theo  Witt- 
man,  who  will  speak  on  "Forty  Popular  Varieties  of  Poultry." 

Mr.  Wittman's  address  is  as  follows: 
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FORTY  POPULAR  VARIETIES  OP  POULTRY 


W.  THBO.  WITTMAN,  Allentown,  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  not  at  all  disap- 
pointed nor  do  I  feel  at  all  bad  that  Prof.  Rice  has  taken  so  mndi 
time.  We  poultry  people  at  least  give  credit  to  Prof.  Rice's  stand- 
ing head  and  shoulders  above  everybody  else  in  this  country  in  his 
knowledge  of  poultry,  and  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  he  has 
had  the  chance  to  give  us  all  or  at  least  part  of  what  he  knows 
here  this  morning.  I  am  especially  pleased  that  he  has  given  us 
agricultural  workers  of  this  State  a  message  to  take  back  home 
that  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  should  quit  having 
so  many  late  hatched  chickens.  You  know  quite  a  number  of  farm- 
ers in  Pennsylvania  are  just  beginning  to  think  of  setting  hens 
or  just  beginning  to  have  their  first  chickens,  and  here  it  is  nearly 
June  1.  I  am  very  glad  that  he  has  shown  us  here  on  this  screen 
that  60  eggs  is  a  very  low  egg  yield,  and  I  am  sorry  that  the 
farmers  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  showed  in  the  census  enumera- 
tion of  1910  that  their  hens  laid  only  68  eggs.  Take  that  message 
back  home  so  that  in  1920  the  farmers  can  give  a  better  report 
to  the  census  enumerators.  I  am  especially  pleased  that  he  brought 
the  message.  We  want  pure  bred  chickens,  and  it  is  a  shame  that 
in  Pennsylvania  some  of  our  fine  farms  are  disfigured  and  brought 
down  in  mine  and  everybody  else's  estimation  by  the  sort  of  mon- 
grel chickens  they  have  on  their  farms.  I  am  very  glad  he  has 
said  this  and  a  great  many  other  things,  and  I  hope  that  we  ag- 
ricultural workers  will  go  home  and  be  a  nucleus  in  our  own 
neighborhood  and  will  set  an  example  and  that  we  ourselves  will 
not  have  hatched  mongrel  chickens  and  will  not  kill  the  early 
moulters  and  things  like  that. 

This  morning  I  am  going  to  try  to  tell  you  which  is  the  best 
chicken.  Those  of  you  who  heard  me  talk  know  that  I  have  always 
evaded  that  question,  for  a  good  many  reasons,  First  of  all,  per- 
haps, because  of  my  position  as  a  worker,  knowing  the  prejudices 
a  great  many  people  have  on  a  particular  question.  As  an  officer 
of  the  American  Poultry  Association,  I  have  tried  to  be  as  loyal 
to  their  standard  as  I  could.  I  have  evaded  the  question  perhaps, 
because  I  am  a  licensed  poultry  killer  and  because  I  am  manager 
of  one  of  the  largest  poultry  shows  in  America.  But  this  morning 
I  am  going  to  try  and  forget  all  that,  and  directly  and  individually, 
as  I  feel  to-day,  tell  which  is  the  best  chicken  or  which  is  the  best 
variety  of  poultry  to  keep;  or,  rather,  I  am  going  to  try  to  help 
you  so  that  you  can  tell  which  is  the  best. 

Now  we  are  going  to  show  some  slides,  not  very  many.  The  pro- 
gram says  "Forty  Varieties  of  Poultry."  I'm  going  to  tell  you, 
"Forty  Varieties''  came  about  something  like  this:  Several  years 
back  the  American  Poultry  Association  for  the  first  time  voted 
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quite  a  large  sum  of  money  that  the  different  forty  most  popular 
varieties  of  poultry  might  be  shown  in  lantern  slides.  It  seemed 
to  be  very  hard  to  find  some  firm  that  could  make  those  pictures. 
Then  the  cry  went  up  as  to  which  were  to  be  the  forty.  So  a 
little  later  the  American  Poultry  Association  decided  that  all  the 
standard  varieties,  something  over  a  hundred,  were  to  be  shown  like 
this.  At  last  they  are  ready  to  do  this.  We  have  tried  all  the 
big  slide  makers  of  the  United  States,  and  you  are  going  to  see 
on  the  screen  here  this  morning  slides  made  by  Williams,  Brown 
and  Earle,  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Horace  MacFarland  Co.,  of 
Harrisburg.  You  are  going  to  see  some  slides  made  by  firms  in 
Chicago,  Boston  and  New  York,  and  this  is  the  very  best  they 
could  do.  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are  not  up  to  type;  in  other 
words,  the  new  standard,  the  1915  standard,  containing  the  illus- 
trations of  the  very  latest  types  of  chickens  is  not  out,  and  on 
account  of  the  copyright  law,  we  cannot  show  the  newer  type  un- 
til the  book  itself  is  in  circulation;  but  we  will  be  ready  to  do 
that  by  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair  in  November — I  mean  the 
poultry  show  "in  November,  and  they  will  be  shown  there  for  the 
first  time. 

These  pictures  I  am  showing  here  this  morning  are  samples. 
There  are  going  to  be  two  kinds  of  chickens  here;  you  had  a  hint 
that  there  are  going  to  be  two  kinds  of  Barred  Bock.  I  am  going 
to  show,  first  of  all,  the  standard  types,  the  type  that  the  chicken 
fancier  is  trying  to  get,  the  type  that  is  winning  in  the  show  room, 
not  only  the  type  but  the  color,  and  here  we  have  the  most  popular 
chicken  in  America  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  or  at  least 
the  chicken  that  was  the  most  popular  chicken  on  the  farms  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Barred  PlymouUi  Rock.  The  fancier  of  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Bock  has  had  one  thing  in  view,  to  get  a  peculiar  shade 
of  color  and  have  his  male  and  female  alike  in  color;  if  you  will 
stop  a  moment,  you  will  remember  that  your  males  are  a  good  deal 
lighter  in  color  than  your  females  and  there  are  very  few  that 
have  the  markings  of  these  particular  chickens.  You  will  notice 
a  bluish  cast,  the  feathers  are  pure  black  and  white  but  are  so 
distributed  that  the  eflPect  is  a  bluish  pink.  There  has  been  end- 
less time,  patience  and  money  spent  in  developing  these  fancy 
points.  We  have  men  in  America  who  are  known  the  world  over, 
our  Hawkins'  and  our  Thompson  and  our  Bradley  and  Wells,  men 
whose  names  practically  everybody  in  the  room  has  heard,  that  have 
spent  their  lifetime  in  developing  this  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  and 
bringing  out  these  fine  lines,  and  they  go  down  to  Madison  Square 
Garden  and  fight  the  old  battle  over  year  by  year  as  to  supremacy, 
to  see  who  can  bring  birds  with  the  most  parallel  bars.  Those  bars 
on  those  feathers  had  to  be  parallel,  straight  across,  so  that  we  can 
have  these  ringlet  effects.  Those  who  have  not  been  poultry  fanciers 
have  no  idea  what  is  required  along  the  breeding  line  to  bring 
about  something  like  this. 

We  want  to  give  due  credit  to  the  men  who  have  been  able,  as  a 
result  of  spending  a  lifetime  of  the  keenest  sort  of  work  to  be 
able  to  show  this  sort  of  chicken.  It  is  not  easy.  I  have  knocked 
around  the  show  rooms  pretty  nearly  all  my  life;  I  remember  the 
very  first  chicken  I  showed,  when  I  was  only  a  boy  of  ten,  but 
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it  was  a  mighty  fine  chicken,  I  thought.  I  paid  a  dollar  to  enter 
it  in  the  poultry  show,  my  own  dollar  too,  and  the  judge  came 
along  and  disqualified  it;  I  didn't  even  have  a  run  for  my  money, 
and  when  I  was  17  somebody  thought  I  knew  enough  about  chickens 
to  judge  my  first  poultry  shows  and  he  went  to  the  president  of 
our  county  fair  and  got  me  a  job  and  I  appeared  and  introduced 
myself  to  the  secretary  and  he  asked  me  to  repeat  what  I'd  say; 
he  was  polite  enough  not  to  say  anything  more,  but  when  I  got 
out  into  the  hall  one  of  the  men,  when  told  I  was  to  judge  chickens, 
said,  "That  fellow  is  only  a  kid,"  and  since  that  I  have  heard  more 
than  once  that  I  don't  know  anything  at  all  about  chickens  and 
I  guess  it  is  true,  but  I  have  been  through  that  hard  knock  school 
of  experience  in  judging  poultry  and  I  know  what  it  is  to  get 
birds  of  this  type. 

Understand  when  men  are  breeding  chickens,  to  get  this  type, 
they  may  have  it  on  paper  or  they  may  tell  it  by  word  of  mouth 
that  this  sort  of  chicken  lays  eggs,  but  they  really  don't  care 
whether  a  hen  like  that  lays  one  ^g  or  a  hundred,  and  they  will 
breed  her  whether  she  does  or  not,  and  they  will  use  the  progeny 
from  that  sort  of  hen  again  and  again,  and  it  would  be  foolish 
if  they  didn't  do  it.  A  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  like  these,  I  have 
seen  sold  for  flOO,  f200,  fSOO  and  |800,  and  if  a  chicken  like  that  is 
worth  |800  and  lays  only  8  or  9  eggs  a  year,  her  eggs  are  worth 
some  money.  But  I  am  not  quarreling  with  those  fellows  who 
claim  that  that  is  the  sort  of  chicken  the  farmers  and  utility  poultry 
men  should  have  and  sell  their  eggs  from  this  sort  of  chicken  to 
the  farmer  and  men  who  try  to  make  a  living  out  of  their  chickens. 
Within  a  month  I  was  with  a  city  man  whose  health  has  broken 
down  and  he  bought  a  Pennsylvania  farm  nine  years  ago.  The 
girls  are  oflf  at  work,  but  the  boy  is  16  and  is  going  to  school. 
The  father  is  trying  to  pay  the  mortgage  and  the  mother  and  the 
boy  are  trying  to  help  with  chickens.  Four  years  ago  they  bou^t 
some  chickens  from  one  of  these  chicken  fanciers,  these  purely  fancy 
chickens.  He  brought  these  chickens  to  his  Pennsylvania  farm ;  they 
are  low  in  vitality,  they  have  never  paid,  they  have  simply  lost  their 
money.  Why,  to  my  notion  it  is  a  crime  for  any  man,  for  any 
chicken  fancier  to  sell  that  sort  of  chicken  to  that  sort  of  person.  It 
is  not  fair,  and  I  do  wish  the  chicken  fancier,  much  as  I  respect 
him — it  is  a  profession  that  I  belonged  to  for  many  years — I  wish 
he  would  quit  that,  quit  fooling  our  Pennsylvania  farmers  and 
our  people  who  are  trying  to  make  good  with  their  chickens. 
•  Now  notice  the  difference;  this  is  a  work-a-day  hen,  a  Pennsylvania 
hen.  This  is  the  hen  whose  mother  and  grandmother  and  great- 
grandmother  and  great-great-grandmother  has  been  bred  for  egg  pro- 
ducing. This  is  a  hen  that  laid  283  eggs.  This  is  a  hen  that  could 
not  win  in  any  poultry  show  in  the  United  States.  You  can  com- 
pare the  two  ^rpes;  one  is  a  show  lady  and  the  other  a  work  lady; 
you  see  the  difference;  feathers  is  everything  here;  the  ability  to 
lay  e^s  is  everything  with  the  other  hen.  This  man  had  only  one 
thing  in  view,  to  see  how  beautiful,  how  exquisite  he  could  get  Ms 
chickens,  and  just  as  long  as  there  are  men  and  women  that  love 
the  beautiful  flowers  and  beautiful  painting,  just  so  long  there 
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will  be  men  and  women  who  will  love  the  beautiful  chickens  and 
juBt  so  long  will  there  be  poultry  fanciers,  but  most  of  us  I  am 
afraid  want  the  other  kind  of  hen. 

There   is    quite  a  diflference  in  type  in  these  Barred  Plymouth 
Bocks.     The  owner  of  this  hen — and  he  is  a  Pennsylvania  man  and 
I  wdl  known  breeder — will  tell  you  if  you  ask  him  to  describe  in 
a  word  this  chicken,  he  will  tell  you  that  she  s  a  Leghornized  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock.    l*at  is  his  description.    I  think  you  all  get  what 
1  am  talking  about.    I  fear  that  Uie  chicken  fancier  has  made  of 
Us  Barred  Plymouth  Bock  a  member  of  the  "pound"  family;  it 
is  not  usual   to   find   in   other  types  of   Barred   Plymouth   Rock 
birds  weighing  8  or  9  or  10  pounds,  but  if  the  Barred  Plymouth 
Bock  is  to  be  a  worker  and  a  layer,  it  will  have  to  be  reduced 
something  in  weight.    Now  we  have  some  White  Leghorns.    I  was 
talking  of  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks  and  the  emphasis  we  put  on 
Barred  Plymouth  Bocks  and  how  many  men  had  been  working  at 
it,  and  the  same  is  true  of  White  Leghorns,  only  a  New  York  man 
was  able  to  outstrip  everybody  else  and  his  name  is  known  the 
world  round,  and  to-day  it  is  simply  impossible  to  win  anywhere 
in  any  poultry  show  in  the  United  States  of  America  unless  you 
have  this  man's  White  Leghorn.     A  great  many  in  the  room  know 
whom  I  am  talking  about.    This  man  has  had  a  wonderful  income 
the  last  few  years  because  he  created  this  kind  of  chicken.    This 
sort  of  chicken  is  the  result  of  many,  many  years  of  very  faithful 
and  very  enthusiastic  labor,  because  he  will   talk   chickens  from 
morning  to  night  and  then  some.     He  gave  up  a  wonderful  position 
80  that  he  could  devote  all  his  time  to  cliickens.    He  has  given  us 
this  elegant,  stylish,  beautiful  White  Leghorn,  and  everybody  who 
admires  the  beautiful,  it  seems  to  me,  cannot  help  but  admire  that 
bird;  everything  is  a  curve;  the  beautiful  head,  the  style,  every- 
thing that  we  think  is  exquisite  in  chickens  is  embodied  in  that  type 
of  White  Leghorn;  but  again  I  fear  that  this  is  not  a  workaday 
chicken ;  i"n  fact  I  know  it  to  be  true,  I  know  it  to .  be  a  fact,  that 
if  yon  ask  the  man  who  produced  this  chicken  why  it  is  that  his 
(Mckens  lay  so  few  eggs,  when  you  get  him  down   in  a   corner 
«n  by  himself.  Why  these  chickens  lay  so  few  eg^s,  he  will  tell 
yon  tiiat  the  original  mother  hen  laid  that  sort  of  an  egg. 

Now  we  have  a  different  kind  of  Leghorn  in  the  last  few  years. 

and  I  am  sorry  she  is  not  the  Pennsylvania  Tieghorn  and  not  the 

TTnited  States  Leghorn  either;  she  is  an  English  Leghorn.    Now  I 

don't  know  why  it  is  that  the  English  Leghorns  lay  better  than 

the  American,  but  I  guess  they  do ;  it  seems  to  me  they  do.    Every 

lai^e  commercial  egg  farm,  if  they  don't  have  some  English  blood 

already  or  don't  have  their  large  flock  English,  are  thinking  of  doing 

it,  with  one  exception — I  only  know  one  large  farm  in  Pennsylvania 

that  does  not  want  English  Leghorns.    If  there  is  any  reason  why 

these  English  Leghorns  lay  better  than  our  show  type  of  American 

Leghorn,  it  is  because  of  something  we  heard  so  much  about  this 

morning,  vitality.     I  was  in  a  large  brood  house  in  Pennsylvania 

where  there  were  12,000  chickens,  2,000  English  White  Leghorns, 

and  I  believe  I  would  have  undertaken  the  task  of  picking  them 

out  nearly  to  the  last  one  as  two  year  old  chickens  already.    You 

can  pick   out   the   English   White   Leghorn.    It   never  droops   its 

wings,  it  is  a  strong,  vigorous  chicken.    These  chickens  were  grown 
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on  Pennsylvania  soil;  their  parents  were  English  L^horns;  they 
belong  to  a  farm  down  in  Lancaster  county  and  were  imported. 
They  are  five  chickens  that  came  very  close  to  winning  the  last 
North  American  Egg  Competition.  They  stood  second.  There  were 
50  or  60  of  those  chickens  down  on  that  farm,  and  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  get  100  chickens  that  yould  each  lay  200  eggs  in  some  one 
year.  I  believe  you  could  pick  out  a  lot  down  there  that  were 
full  sisters  to  those  chickens.  Every  one  laid  considerably  over  200 
eggs.  They  are  magnificent  so  far  as  vigor  and  vitality  and  ability 
to  lay  eggs  is  concerned.  I  don't  know  whether  you  think  this  is 
the  prettiest,  because  I  showed  birds  similar  to  the  other  five  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Poultry  Show,  the  largest  in  Pennsylvania,  this  last 
year.  I  mean  the  best  attended.  There  was  five  of  those  birds 
there.  There  was  a  long  aisle  of  this  kind;  there  was  10  people 
looking  at  the  other  kind  where  there  was  one  looking  at  this;  in 
fact  this  aisle  having  this  bort  of  White  Leghorn,  seemed  to  be  de- 
serted, but  the  aisle  with  the  other  five  had  a  crowd,  in  fact  finally 
the  Superintendent  of  the  show  insisted  that  they  be  moved  because 
they  were  blocking  the  aisle;  and  time  and  again  people  came  to  me 
and  said  that  of  the  two  tiie  other  was  the  prettiest.  Now  this 
is  our  idea,  the  chicken  fancier's  idea,  of  beauty,  and  we  leave  it  to 
the  audience  to  say  which  is  tiie  prettiest,  the  workaday  or  the  show 
type  of  White  Leghorn.  There  is  a  terrific  diflference  between  the 
two;  we  have  almost  a  different  variety  of  chicken;  you  would 
hardly  think  they  were  the  same  variety  of  chicken. 

Now,  because  the  time  is  short,  I  am  going  to  hurry  on  to  the 
next  breed,  the  White  Wyandotte.  This  is  the  show  type  of  White 
Wyandotte.  These  are  Pennsylvania  chickens;  they  are  not  the 
present  standards  but  will  give  you  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  what 
the  breed  of  White  Wyandottes  are.  That  is  the  trouble,  the  slide 
makers  don't  get  all  the  details,  because  they  don't  know  chickens; 
they  should  have  put  deep  yellow  legs  on  there.  But  anyhow,  that 
is  the  show  type  of  White  Wyandottes.  We  want  a  very  deep  broad, 
blocky  bird.  These  chickens  are  almost  as  broad  as  liey  are  long. 
The  breast  is  very  full,  very  abundant.  This  White  Wyandotte, 
if  plucked,  would  have  a  blocky  body.  Notice  the  fine  comb  and 
the  refinement  of  type  that  you  see  everywhere;  that  is  the  fancier's 
idea  of  what  constitutes  a  White  Wyandotte.  Now  let's  have  the 
other  kind,  the  workaday  White  Wyandotte.  Those  of  you  who^  are 
interested  in  egg  competitions,  remember  the  late  North  American 
egg  competition  and  that  for  once  the  White  Wyandottes  beat  the 
L^horns,  and  this  is  the  sort  they  were;  you  will  notice  the  long 
body;  in  fact  they  are  Leghornized  White  Wyandottes.  The  editor 
of  one  of  our  farm  papers  said  they  were  simply  White  Leghorns. 
That  is  not  quite  true,  but  it  is  almost  true.  They  have  the  narrow 
back;  you  see  what  a  diflference,  instead  of  that  great  big  wide 
back  they  have  a  narrow  back ;  in  fact  we  again  almost  have  a  new 
breed.  This  is  the  workaday  White  Leghorn.  It  is  up  to  you  again 
to  say  which  is  the  prettier. 

It  seems  that  the  American  Poultry  Association  up  to  this  time 
has  made  their  standard — well,  if  you  will  tell  me  who  makes 
women's  fashions,  I  will  tell  you  who  makes  the  American  standard 
of  perfection.  I  don't  know;  it  is  simply  a  fad  or  a  fancy,  a  chang- 
ing fad  or  fancy  not  based  on  anything  solid  or  substantial.    Some- 
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times  the   American  standard  of  some  certain  variety  is  simply 

baaed  on   a   fad  of  one  man,  one  fancier.    I  shouldn't  have  any 

quarrel  with   that,  it  put  more  money  in  my  pocket  at  a  certain 

period  than  any  other  chance  of  making  money  I  ever  had,  but 

I  don't  think  it  is  quite  fair,  when  we  come  to  sell  this  kind  of 

diicken  to  the  man  who  wants  to  get  dozens  of  eggs  or  pounds 

of  meat. 

Xow  we  have  the  laying  type  of  White  Wyandotte  in  this  chicken. 
Uotice  the  very  large,  high  comb  on  two  or  three  of  these  hens, 
ahnost  lop  combs,  they  were  so  large  they  would  drop  over.  I 
am  proud  of  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  poultry  people  have  been 
exceedingly  liberal  the  last  year  in  giving  up  their  good  dollars 
to  get  these  good  layers,  it  didn't  matter  who  owned  the  birds  or 
where  they  came  from.  They  got  the  best  they  could  buy,  and 
these  chickens  we  are  looking  at  are  to-day  on  Pennsylvania  poultry 
farms  and  have  high  records  as  layers. 

We  have  here  Rhode  Islands  Reds.  Now  when  I  said  that  the 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  was  the  most  popular  chicken  on  the  farms 
of  Pennsylvania,  I  am  afraid  that  to-day  this  other  breed  is  leading 
and  is  slowly  but  surely  pushing  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  off 
the  farms  of  Pennsylvania.  1  don't  know  why,  except  that  perhaps 
this  is  a  better  diicken.  I  am  only  showing  four  varieties  of 
chickens  this  morning;  these  four  varieties  practically  cover  what 
is  really  popular  to-day  in  America,  the  Rocks,  the  Wyandottes,  the 
Beds  and  the  Leghorns.  Take  the  Campfire — ^just  two  years  ago 
everybody  wag  buying  Campflres.  On  one  farm  I  visited  this  sea- 
son, the  five  first  prize  Madison  Garden  winners  are  not  found 
at  all.  The  general  public  seems  to  have  simmered  down  to  these 
four  varieties.  The  farmer  seems  to  like  this  Red.  I  don't  know 
why  the  Red  is  good  except  that  the  American  Poultry  Association 
has  done  less  to  spoil  the  Red  as  a  utility  bird  than  any  other 
breed.  The  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  to  get  the  colors  I  was  showing 
yon,  we  have  three  distinct  breeds,  a  controlling  and  pullet  line. 
\  certain  line  of  chickens  we  breed  together,  male  and  female,  to 
pvt  the  female  a  certain  shade  and  color  and  then  bring  the  two 
tt^gnher.  The  one  big  stumbling  block  in  the  way  is  to  get  this 
folor,  and  the  slide  makers  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  get  the 
correct  shade  of  color  in  Rhode  Island  Reds,  but  this  gives  you 
some  approximate  idea  of  what  constitutes  color  in  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  one  even  beautiful  red  color.  Now  let  us  have  the  workaday 
Rhode  Island  Red.  There  is  quite  a  difference.  You  at  once  notice 
that  the  man  breeding  these  chickens  did  not  pay  so  much  attention 
to  color;  it  was  the  ability  to  lay  eggs,  and  again  you  notice  some- 
thing outstanding  in  these  five  hens;  what  is  it?  Vitality.  Don't 
those  chickens  look  as  if  they  were  really  alive?  And  they  are.  I 
have  had  the  chance  to  watch  them  a  great  many  times  and  look 
them  over  and  they  are  that  way  on  the  Pennsylvania  farms;  they 
are  alive  from  start  to  finish,  and  is  there  any  wonder  they  are 
beating  the  others  in  laying  eggs.  The  reason  is  because  they  are 
alive  and  because  the  men  who  own  them  have  been  careful  to 
look  after  vitality  and  vigor,  so  far  as  breed  is  concerned.  I  in- 
tended to  say  a  whole  lot  more  about  these  different  grades,  but 
unless  you  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two,  I  shall  stop  right  here. 
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I  have  given  little  hints  of  what  the  general  public  has  found  to 
be  best,  and  you  will  be  pretty  nearly  safe  in  following  these  four 
breeds  and  not  getting  outside  of  them  if  you  want  to  get  the  best 
chickens. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  7.30  P.  M. 


Wednesday,  May  26,  7.30  P.  M. 

Mr.  Archie  Billings  in  the  Chair: — 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  first  thing  on  the  program  to-night  is  the 
quartet. 

MR.  KILLAM:  By  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  present  the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  before  they 
vocalize  very  much;  I  don't  think  that  vocalizing  will  be  very  en- 
tertaining to  this  crowd  anyhow. 

Mr.  Killam  then  presented  the  following  resolutions: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  Resolution  Committee,  appointed  at 
the  Spring  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Annual  Normal  Institute,  held 
at  Exposition  Park,  Pa.,  May  25th  to  27th  inclusive,  do  this  the 
26th  day  of  May,  1915,  report  as  follows: 

First,  Your  committee,  at  the  caU  of  the  Chairman  met  at  10:30 
A.  M.  at  tlie  Hotel  Conneaut  and  desires  to  present  the  following 
resolutions : 

RESOLVED,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation 
to  Hon.  James  E.  Reany,  Hon.  R.  0.  McMaster,  Messrs.  H.  O.  Hol- 
comb,  J.  T.  Campbell,  W.  F.  Throop  and  others  for  kind  and 
courteous  treatment  extended  to  us  while  in  their  midst,  and  com- 
mend the  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  selecting  this 
beautiful  park  for  the  place  of  meeting. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  deplore  the  departure  from  this  life  of 
our  honored  co-worker,  Mr.  M.  M.  Naginey,  of  Milroy,  Pa.,  who  so 
faithfully  carried  on  the  Institute  work  in  Mif9in  county,  and  ex- 
press our  sincere  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  express  our  appreciation  for  the  efforts  of 
Governor  Brumbaugh,  in  conjunction  with  the  last  Legislature,  for 
the  interest  taken  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  appro- 
priations; at  the  same  time  regretting  that  the  finances  of  the  State 
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will  not  permit  a  larger  appropriation,  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  neces- 
sity thereof  for  greater  advancement  of  the  Advisory  Work  and  Farm- 
ers' Institutes  now  being  carried  on  so  efficiently  throughout  the 

State. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  commend  the  excellent  work  done  by  the 
retiring  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Hon.  N.  B.  Gritchfield,  who 
has  been  foremost  in  the  advancement  of  our  work. 

WHEREAS,  Being  mindful  of  the  fact  that  for  sixteen  years, 
Hon.  A.  L.  Martin  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Farmers'  Institute 
vork  of  the  €k>mmonwealth,  and  because  of  his  ability  as  an  or- 
ganizer, and  his  co-operation  with  all  of  the  educational  forces  of 
the  State,  he  has  established  and  developed  an  institute  system  that 
is  admittedly  excelled  by  no  other  state  in  the  Union. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  we  extend  to  him  our 
sincere  thanks  and  commend  him  for  his  excellent  and  fairminded 
discharee  of  his  official  duties. 

B.  P.  KILLAM, 
S.  C.  GEORGE, 
W.  F.  BIDDLE, 
WM.  M.  PATTON, 
E.  L.  PHILLIPS, 
J.  E.  HILDEBRANT, 
L.  W.  LIGHTY, 

Resolution  Committee. 

MR.  KILIiAM :  There  were  some  suggestions  oflfered  to  the  Oom- 
niittee  but  they  didn't  take  them  up  and  we  thought  maybe  they 
vould  be  disposed  of  in  that  resolution  and  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  You  have  heard  the  reading  of  the  resolutions. 
^fVttt  is  your  pleasure  in  regard  to  the  matter? 

BEV.  B.  M.  POSTEN:    I  wish  to  present  this  resolution,  which 
I  have  shown  to  several: 

"Realizing  the  important  part  real  religion  plays  in  the 
farmer's  permanent  success,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that 
the  farmers  of  the  State  be  urged  to  give  greater  consideration 
to  the  importance  of  the  country  church,  and  that  the  authori- 
ties of  the  diflferent  denominations  be  asked  to  give  greater 
efficiency  to  the  men  who  are  asked  to  perform  this  task  as 
pastors  by  giving  them  an  agricultural  education." 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Do  you  wish  to  take  action  on  the  resolutions 
as  read? 

MB.  KILLAM:  I  move  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  resolution 
be  added  as  a  part  of  the  resolutions  already  read,  and  embodied 
therein. 

Motion  seconded  and  adopted. 
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MR.  BLYHOLDER:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions,  as  a 
whole,  as  read  by  the  Committee. 

Motion  seconded  and  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  there  is  nothing  further,  we  will  take  up 
the  regular  program  of  the  evening  and  will  now  listen  to  our 
quartet. 

The  quartet  then  sang  "My  Bonnie  Lies  Over  the  Ocean,"  which 
was  received  with  applause. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Our  first  topic  for  this  evening  is  "The  Draft 
Breeds  of  Horses,"  by  Dr.  Carl  W.  Gay,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Pa.  It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  introduce  Dr.  Gay 
who  will  address  you. 

Dr.  Gay's  paper  is  as  follows: 

THE  DRAFT  BREEDS  OF  HORSES 


DR.  CARL  W.  GAT,   University  of  Pennsylvania,  PMUidelphia,  Pa. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  a  little  disappointed  because  the 
quartet  didn't  sing,  "A  Hot  Time;"  I  believe  that  would  be  more 
appropriate  than  the  song  they  rendered.  We  are  having  rather 
a  cool  reception  to-night,  and  if  you  become  too  much  congealed 
and  will  indicate  that  fact,  I  will  close  at  any  time. 

You  may  wonder  whether  or  not  it  is  worth  while  to  devote 
a  place  on  this  program  to  the  discussion  of  horses.  I  don't  know 
anything  in  the  way  of  farm  products  at  the  present  time  about 
which  there  is  any  more  question  than  the  production  of  horses. 
I  do  not  propose  to  take  up  the  answer  to  that  question,  because 
we  haven't  time;  I  can  merely  emphasize  two  facts.  In  the  first 
place,  I  admit  that  the  horse  market  did  not  recover  this  spring 
as  a  great  many  of  us  thought  and  believed  it  would.  That,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  fault  of  the  horses  nor  of  the  men  behind  the 
horses.  You  know  if  you  go  by  the  market  quotations  as  a  criterion 
of  the  standing  of  horses  as  a  farm  product  to-day,  you  will  be 
somewhat  discouraged.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  horse  market  is  off, 
but  it  is  not  very  hard  to  determine  the  cause.  If  you  go  to  the 
city  or  simply  read  the  papers,  you  know  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  business  stagnation  still;  concerns  that  have  been  working  a 
hundred  horses  perhaps  are  only  working  sixty;  they  not  only 
are  not  going  to  keep  up  their  full  quota  of  a  hundred,  but  they 
may  have  turned  that  extra  forty  on  the  market,  so  there  is  a 
practical  glut  on  the  market  and  very  little  doing  in  the  purchase 
of  high  class  stock  of  horses,  but  the  reason  is  easy  of  explana- 
tion— simply  there  is  not  the  demand  for  horses  and  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  vrith  the  return  of  normal  business  conditions  and  traflflc, 
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etc.,  incident  to  normal  business  activity,  the  horse  will  come  back 
to  Ids  own.  I  can  further  assure  you  that  those  who  know  the 
situation  best  and  have  an  opportunity  to  follow  it  into  the  future, 
are  still  pinning  their  faith  to  horses,  so  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  feel  any  discouragment,  and  no  reason  why  the  horse 
should  not  have  consideration  on  the  program  the  same  as  other 
farm  products. 

You  may  also  wonder  what  can  be  said  about  the  draft  breeds 
that  has  not  already  been  said,  this  being  a  very  familiar  topic. 
It  is  my  purppse,  however,  to  discuss  these  breeds  from  a  little 
different  angle.  My  object  is  to  induce  you,  if  possible,  to  study 
the  breeds  with  which  you  are  engaged  with  a  view  of  making 
out  what  you  can  learn  of  their  history,  what  possibilities  may 
lie  before  them  in  the  future;  that  is,  we  can  foretell  best  about 
those  things  of  which  we  can  learn  the  most  in  history.  I  don't 
know  of  any  line  of  business  where  a  man  starts  out  with  as  little 
foreknowledge  as  in  the  breeding  of  pure  bred  livestock.  I  do  not 
mean  now  simply  the  principles  of  breeding.  A  man  may  know 
all  about  the  principles  of  breeding  and  may  be  an  authority  on 
heredity  and  principles  of  that  sort,  yet  if  he  does  not  study  the 
history  of  the  bre«i  itself  with  which  he  expects  to  engage,  he 
is  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  what  he  is  doing  and  what  can 
be  done.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  take  up  the  breeds  of  draft 
horses.  We  have  to  limit  our  subject  and  limit  it  to  them,  and 
1  would  like  to  take  up  the  breeds  of  draft  horses  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing out  from  a  consideration  of  their  history,  what  is  inherent 
in  them  and  how,  by  a  knowledge  of  their  inherent  characteristics, 
we  are  better  able  to  get  the  best  out  of  them.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  especially  essential. 

I  am  going  to  show  you  some  statistics  a  little  later;  I  am  not 
going  to  burden  you  with  them,  but  I  have  one  slide  that  will  show 
what  a  dearth  of  pure  bred  stallions  we  have  available  for  the  breed- 
ers in  this  State,  or  the  country  for  that  matter.  This  State  is  a 
little  worse  oflf  than  some  other  states,  and  is  better  off  than  others, 
but  there  is  a  dearth  of  pure  bred  stallions  available  to  the  breeders. 
If  this  is  the  case,  doesn't  it  behoove  us  to  make  the  most  use 
of  the  blood  available  and  the  most  judicious  use — ^make  the  most 
of  it?  And  it  is  with  that  in  view  that  I  propose  to  discuss  the 
draft  breeds. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  a  breed?  I  say  a  great  many  men 
are  breeding  pure  bred  stock,  and  yet  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  they  don't  know  exactly  what  they  are  dealing  with  and  it 
will  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  some  of  the  results  they  get 
if  they  will  just  inquire  and  find  out  a  little  more  about  this  thing 
they  are  dealing  with.  They  do  not  realize  that  they  have  the  em- 
bodiment of  an  hereditary  force  placed  in  their  hands,  and  unless 
they  know  the  extent  of  that  force,  the  characteristics  carried  on 
by  that  force,  they  can  accomplish  very  little  in  its  direction.  For 
instance,  a  breeder  of  Angus  cattle  is  very  much  disheartened,  and 
perhaps  thinks  somebody  has  put  over  a  counterfeit  pedigree  on 
him  when  he  has  bought  a  bull  and  gets  a  red  calf.  I  have  known 
Angus  breeders  to  become  very  much  incensed  because  out  of  their 
pure  bred,  as  they  supposed,  black  cattle,  there  is  all  of  a  sudden  a 
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red  calf  bom.  If  a  man  knows  anything  about  the  history  of 
Angus  cattle,  he  knows  that  the  occurrence  of  a  red  calf  now 
and  then  is  perfectly  normal  and  does  not  cast  any  reflection  upon 
the  stock  he  is  working  with.  In  the  same  way  a  man  dealing 
with  Berkshire  hogs  perhaps  notices  a  sandy  tint  in  some  of  his 
pigs  and  is  disposed  to  think  that  someone  has  sold  him  as  pure 
bred  Berkshire,  hogs  that  were  not  pure  bred.  He  does  not  know 
that  at  the  earliest  time  in  their  history,  the  pure  bred  Berkshires 
were  red  and  the  recurrence  of  this  is  a  perfectly  normal  thing. 
Another  man  sees  black  spots  on  the  ears  of  his  Leiscester  rams 
and  begins  to  doubt  the  purity  of  their  blood,  and  yet  if  he  will 
go  back  in  history,  he  will  find  that  the  man  who  founded  the 
breed  used  as  the  most  potent  element  in  his  flock  a  black  ram 
and  it  is  perfectly  natural  to  expect  black  spots  on  the  ears  of 
Leicester  rams.  That  gives  you  some  illustration  of  what  I  have 
in  mind  about  being  able  to  account  for  things  that  happen  and 
able  to  plan  for  things  that  have  not  yet  happened  but  which  can  be 
brought  about  by  the  intelligent  use  of  this  blood. 

We  have  J.  H.  Sanders'  definition  of  a  breed — it  is  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals possessing  distinctive  characteristics,  (and  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  the  distinctive  characteristics)  not  common  to  other 
members  of  the  species.  It  makes  a  breed  the  division  of  a  species 
just  the  same  as  the  species  is  a  division  of  a  genus,  and  the  second 
part  is  that  these  distinctive  characteristics  must  be  so  firmly  fixed 
as  to  be  uniformly  transmitted.  We  have  a  great  many  groups  of 
individuals  that  possess  distinctive  characteristics  not  common  to 
other  members  of  the  species,  and  yet  those  do  not  constitute  breed 
groups  for  the  simple  reason  that  those  characteristics  are  not 
sufiQciently  fixed  to  be  transmitted.  We  could  refer  to  a  great 
many  cross  breeds.  You  take  the  cross  breed  and  we  can  produce 
in  poultry  certain  plumage  conditions  with  a  high  degree  of  reg- 
ularity by  certain  hybridizing  processes,  and  yet  you  cannot  take 
the  cross  breeds  and  get  any  distinctive  results.  In  the  same  way 
the  cross  bred  bullock  in  England  and  Scotland  is  produced  witti 
great  regularity;  blue-gray  is  produced  by  the  mating  of  Newfound- 
land White  Shorthorns  and  Angus  Galloways,  yet  they  have  not 
qualified  as  a  breed.  As  you  study  breed  history,  you  find  that 
some  breeds  have  passed  through  <an  evolutionary  period.  Take  the 
Oxford  breed  of  sheep;  it  is  a  composite  breed,  almost  a  cross 
breed,  the  blending  of  two  distinct  types.  Up  to  a  certain  time, 
those  cross  breeds  would  not  breed  with  any  degree  of  uniformity. 
The  cross  breeds  themselves  fulfill  the  first  half  of  our  breed  re- 
quirements; they  possess  distinctive  characteristics  but  they  would 
not  transmit  them  always  until  the  breed  had  been  so  intensified 
that  they  would  finally  breed  with  a  high  degree  of  uniformity. 
The  Oxford  was  accepted  as  a  breed  and  classes  made  for  it  at  the 
shows;  that  is  what  a  breed  is. 

The  thing  I  wanted  to  emphasize  most  about  this  definition  is 
the  distinctive  character,  and  to  them  I  want  to  call  your  attention. 
I  have  heard  men  say  on  several  occasions  that,  to  confine  my  re- 
marks now  to  draft  horses,  that  they  would  not  breed  to  anything 
but  horses  of  a  certain  breed  in  that  same  breed,  and  I  have  heard 
other  men  just  as  positively  say  that  they  would  not  breed  to  a 
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horae  of  a  particular  breed  under  any  circumstances.    Now  that 

is  the  kind  of  breed  sentiments  that  I  would  like  to  break  down. 

Partisan   spirit   is   a  good   thing,   competition   makes   for   healthy 

rivalry  that  gets  good  resalts.    But  when  a  man  is  so  partisan  that 

lie  will  take  a  position  of  that  sort,  he  is  not  an  intelligent,  con- 

stnictiTe  breeder  and  he  has  missed  the  fundamental  essential;  and 

tliat  is  what  I  am  trying  to  emphasize.    On  the  other  hand  I  have 

heard  men  say  that  breed  didn't  count  very  much,  didn't  figure 

much  with  them,  they  wanted  to  breed  to  the  good  horse.    Now 

there  are  good  horses  in  every  breed,  and  that  man's  position  is 

much  more  tenable  than  the  position  of  the  other  two  men,  unless 

it  be  qualified  by  certain  local  conditions  which  affect  the  different 

breeds.     I  would  always  rather  breed  to  the  best  horse,  irrespective 

of  his  breed,  than  take  a  stand  that  I  would  not  breed  to  a  horse 

of  one  breed  or  to  a  horse  of  any  other  breed. 

What  are  the  distinctive  characters,  which  are  the  things  that 
distinguish  one  group  from  another,  the  result  of  certain  agencies 
that  have  been  transmitted  in  the  history  of  the  breed  and  which  they 
themselves  are  going  to  transmit  to  future  generations  of  this 
breed?  They  are  the  things  that  have  to  work  out  of  the  breed; 
fhey  are  working  out  to  produce  a  certain  class  of  market  horses. 
The  buyer,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  pays  no  attention  to  breed,  he 
bays  on  contract,  he  has  certain  specifications  to  meet.  Maybe 
when  he  gets  his  carload  of  horses  together,  you  and  I  who  know 
breed  will  go  over  them  and  say  they  are  all  Belpans  or  Percherons. 
How  does  it  happen  that  they  are  so  uniform?  Because  he  has 
been  after  a  certain  type  of  horse  and  the  specifications  he  was 
tiying  to  meet  have  been  the  specifications  that  were  most  in  line 
with  the  distinctive  characters  of  this  particular  breed,  and  as  a 
natural  matter  of  course,  the  horses  he  got  together  will  be  of  that 
breed;  nine  times  out  of  ten  that  is  about  as  much  a  figure  as  breed 
rats  with  the  ordinary  buyer.  But  say  we  want  to  fulfill  a  contract 
or  a  near  market  demands  a  certain  kind  of  horse  and  we  are 
^ying  our  lines  to  produce  it  in  the  future;  that  is  the  time  to 
Vk*  at  the  breed  in  a  non-partisan  intelligent  way. 

There  are  certain  horse  characteristics  we  want  to  produce  in 
fntnre  generations  and  you  cannot  get  anything  out  of  a  breed  that 
has  not  been  put  there  any  more  than  you  can  get  an  element  of 
plant  food  out  of  your  soil  that  has  not  been  put  there  if  it 
wag  not  there  in  the  beginning;  and  yet  I  have  known  lots  of 
horse  breeders  who  were  endeavoring  to  get  something  out  of  their 
breed  of  horses  that  had  never  been  put  there  and  the  reason  they 
did  it  was  that  they  did  not  know  what  had  been  put  in  and,  there- 
fore, did  not  know  what  they  could  get  out  and  were  getting  a 
good  many  things  they  did  not  expect  and  could  not  account  for 
and  were  failing  to  get  a  good  many  things  they  had  set  out  to  get. 
Now  I  say  that  the  distinctive  characters  are  the  result  of  definite 
agencies  that  have  been  operating  all  down  through  the  history 
of  this  breed,  and  you  can  put  them  in  three  groups:  First,  every- 
thing that  comes  in  the  line  of  foundation  stock,  original  blood. 
Some  breeds  owe  almost  all  their  distinctive  characters  to  the  blood 
on  which  that  breed  was  founded.  The  original  stock  has  btien 
Tery  little  altered  as  it  has  been  bred  on  down  in  generation  after 
generation.    In  the  second  place,  we  may  have  the  operation  of 
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environment  so  that  the  characteristics  of  that  original  stock  have 
been  almost  completely  lost  and  new  ones  introduced  either  in 
whole  or  in  part  through  the  influence  of  environment;  and  then 
third,  and  I  think  most  important  of  all,  and  of  course  involving 
the  other  two  to  a  certain  extent,  is  selection.  The  purpose  of 
the  breeder,  the  ideal  of  the  breeder,  the  standard  that  he  has  had 
in  mind  all  through  these  different  generations,  during  which  he 
has  been  moulding  and  creating  new  forms  and.  types. 

Now  I  will  show  you  two  pictures  a  little  later  of  representatives 
of  two  breeds,  and  I  think  the  whole  difference  between  them  can 
be  accounted  for  in  that  way,  it  is  the  main  factor.  They  are  practi- 
cally identical  in  blood,  so  far  as  the  foundation  is  concerned ;  there 
has  been  no  admixture  in  either  breed  of  recent  date  and  com- 
paratively little  difference  in  their  environment,  and  yet  to-day  they 
are  as  unlike  as  two  different  horses  can  be,  and  the  reason  for 
that  unlikejiess  is  the  fact  that  the  breeders  of  one  breed  have  had 
one  ideal  of  what  a  draft  horse  ought  to  be  and  the  breeders  of  the 
other  breed,  another  idea;  so  these  are  the  agencies  that  have 
operated,  and  as  we  work  with  our  breeds,  let  us  bear  this  in 
Qiind,  let  us  remember  that  that  horse  is  not  an  individual;  that 
is  an  important  thing  to  remember. 

When  we  study  the  individual,  the  first  thing  to  take  into  con- 
sideration is  whether  or  not  he  is  a  representative  of  his  race.  The 
man  who  says  he  would  not  breed  to  anything  but  a  Percheron 
horse,  may  find  the  only  Percheron  horse  available  a  very  inferior 
individual,  while  there  may  be  available  a  Belgian  horse  that  stands 
away  up  as  a  representative  of  his  breed,  and  yet  a  man  will  tell 
me  he  would  not  go  to  that  horse  because  he  is  a  Belgian.  The 
first  thing  to  consider  is  whether  or  not  the  individuals  available 
to  us  are  representatives  of  their  race,  because  the  individual,  male 
or  female,  does  not  transmit  merely  his  or  her  own  characteristics 
but  all  the  characteristics  of  their  ancestors.  Now  if  they  are 
better  than  the  average  of  their  ancestors,  you  know  what  the  effect 
on  the  offspring  will  be — their  colts  won't  be  as  good  as  they  are. 
Why?  Because  their  ancestry  is  pulling  them  down,  they  have  shot 
ahead  of  their  ancestry  a  little  bit,  and  yet  there  is  the  drag  of 
the  race  pulling  them  back  to  this  common  level;  the  average  of 
the  offspring  always  represents  the  average  of  the  ancestors;  if  you 
have  just  an  average  individual,  he  represents  the  average  of  his 
race  and  yon  are  safe  in  assuming  that  the  average  of  his  get 
will  be  just  about  like  him.  If  you  have  got  an  individual  that 
stands  away  higher  than  the  average  of  his  breed,  then  you  can 
hardly  expect  his  colt  to  be  as  good  as  he  is.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  have  an  individual  away  below  the  average  of  his  race 
and  he  is  pure  bred  and  has  strong  limbed,  fast  ancestors  behind 
him,  you  may  expect  those  ancestors  to  help  boost  his  offspring 
up  io  a  litfle  higher  level  than  he  himself  is. 

A  Member:    Can  you  say  a  word  about  the  Mendel  Law. 

DR.  GAY:  Well  now,  Mendel's  Law  has  not  been  demonstrated 
very  clearly  yet  on  horses.  Mendel's  Law  has  thrown  a  lot  more 
light  on  the  subject  of  plant  breeding  and  the  breeding  of  rabbits 
and  guinea  pigs  than  on  horses  anS  cattle;  they  have  demonstrated 
that  the  color  of  horses  comes  under  Mendel's  Law  and  the  horn  and 
whole  character  of  cattle  comes  under  Mendel's  Law. 
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A  Member:    It  doesn't  run  clear  through? 

DB.  GAY:  No,  it  does  not  hold  in  all  cases,  and  we  don't  know 
yet  in  which  cases  it  holds  and  in  which  it  does  not;  it  is  a 
pretty  deep  subject  to  attempt.  The  thing  to  consider  then  is 
whether  or  not  we  have  an  average  individual  and  bear  in  mind 
that  that  horse  is  transmitting,  not  his  own  character  but  the  char- 
acter of  his  ancestors  behind  him. 

A  Member:  We  have  a  black  mare  that  has  a  bay  colt,  just  like, 
in  shape  and  color,  the  dam  of  the  sire. 

DB.  GAY:  Well,  now,  when  you  get  into  color  in  horses,  you 
have  got  a  very  wide  range  of  variation  to  deal  with,  in  the  first 
place,  and  almost  any  color  will  come  along.  But  this  much  has 
been  proven;  the  experiment  station  has  issued  a  bulletin;  Mr.  A. 
B.  C5ox,  a  breeder  of  trotters  in  Philadelphia,  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  study  to  this  thing  and  has  also  done  some  work  along 
this  line  and  has  demonstrated  the  recessive  and  dominant  char- 
acter under  Mendel's  Law  that  a  chestnut  color  is  recessive,  and 
any  time  you  breed  a  chestnut  horse  to  a  chestnut  horse,  you  get 
a  pure  chestnut.  If  you  breed  a  roan  to  any  other  color,  in  nine 
times  out  of  ten  you  get  a  roan.  Old  Jaybird  proves  that;  two  or 
three  generations  removed  from  Old  Jaybird,  he  is  a  roan  because 
roan  is  a  dominant  character  and  blocks  out  the  other.  What  I 
want  to  impress  on  you  is  the  fact  that  we  cannot  find  out  all  the 
characters  inherent  in  the  individual  by  looking  at  him;  he  does 
not  manifest  in  his  physical  make-up  everything  he  has  inherited 
from  his  ancestors;  he  only  inherits  the  characters  that  are  domin- 
ant and  has  a  lot  of  recessive  characters,  yet  he  will  transmit  them 
just  as  regularly  to  his  offspring  as  the  characters  he  himself  mani- 
fests. How  are  you  going  to  know,  unless  you  should  study  their 
ancestry  and  see  what  the  foundation  blood  was  and  how  much 
it  has  been  modified  and  see  what  the  breeder  himself  has  had  to 
do  not  only  in  improving  but  in  shaping  the  type? 

My  purpose  to-night  is  to  show  you  representatives  of  the  four 
great  draft  breeds  and  to  try  to  point  out  in  those  representatives 
5ie  distinctive  characters  that  each  breed  posseses  by  virtue  of 
one  or  more  of  the  three  agencies;  and  then  lead  you  to  see,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  he  possesses  those  distinctive  characters 
as  a  matter  of  natural  consequence  in  heredity,  those  are  the  char- 
acters he  must  be  expected  to  transmit.  I  am  not  talking  about 
pure  breeds  except  from  the  sire's  point  of  view;  I  am  talking 
about  the  parentage  of  your  pure  bred  farm  horse  with  your  farm 
mares  for  market  geldings.  The  first  slide  I  will  show  you  has 
a  lot  of  statistics  which  I  won't  expect  you  to  remember,  but 
there  are  two  or  three  things.  In  the  first  place,  it  shows  the  po- 
sition of  Pennsylvania  as  a  horse  breeding  state.  The  ten  leading 
horse  breeding  states  are  arranged  in  order.  These  figures  have 
been  compiled  by  Wayne  Dinsmore,  Secretary  of  the  Percheron 
Society  of  America.  Naturally  they  are  colored  a  little  stronger 
in  Percheron  figures,  but  nevertheless  the  figures  don't  lie,  they 
are  facts.  In  the  first  place,  you  notice  what  he  says  at  the  top, 
horse  breeding  shows  improvement,  the  grades  are  decreasing  and 
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pure  bred  sires  are  on  the  increase.  That  is  generally  true,  but 
not  of  the  whole  country,  especially  in  this  State  we  have  not  in- 
creased very  much  in  the  total  number  of  stallions  licensed,  but 
we  have  increased  very  materially  in  the  number  of  pure  breds 
in  reference  to  the  number  of  grades,  atad  he  finds  that  to  be  true 
all  the  way  through. 

The  states  are  arranged  here  as  they  stand :  Illinois  first,  Iowa 
second,  etc.  The  main  thing  I  wanted  to  point  out  here  is,  what 
I  called  your  attention  to  in  the  first  place,  our  dearth  of  pure 
bred  sires.  This  table  shows  the  number  of  horses;  that  means 
mares  or  gelding  or  anything  else.  Take  the  total  census  of  the 
horses  in  the  state,  then  take  the  census  of  pure  bred  sires  in  the 
state.  Now  Iowa  is  the  lowest;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  highest; 
they  have  276  horses  per  pure  bred  sire;  that  is,  for  every  276 
horses  in  the  state  they  have  a  pure  bred  stallion.  We  have  a 
pure  bred  stallion  for  every  880.  I  think,  I  am  not  sure,  but  I 
think  it  is  very  much  lower  than  Iowa  which  shows  you  that  we 
have,  as  I  said  in  the  first  place,  a  dearth  of  pure  bred  sires  and 
it  behooves  us  to-  make  the  most  of  every  one  that  we  have.  Now 
we  say  that  a  pure  bred  representative  possesses  distinctive  char- 
acteristics not  common  to  other  members  of  the  same  species  to 
w&ich  he  belongs.. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  they  possess  in  common;  aU 
the  representatives  of  the  breed  must  first  of  all  be  draft  horses, 
Now  the  distinctive  characteristics  are  over  and  above  that,  funda- 
mental characteristics  are,  you  will  find  that  in  all  our  breeds 
there  is  this  fundamental  characteristic ;  we  have  four  great  beef 
breeds,  some  are  black,  some  red  and  white,  some  red  and  white  and 
roan,  but  they  are  first  of  all  beef  breed  cattle;  we  have  four 
great  dairy  breeds;  some  are  colored  one  way  and  some  another* 
biit  every  one  of  them  is  a  dairy  cow  before  she  is  anything  else; 
and  so  it  is  in  draft  horses;  they  must  first  of  all  be  draft  horses. 
This  is  not  only  a  representative  of  a  breed  but  he  is  a  representative 
of  a  draft  horse,  and  I  admit  that  a  draft  horse  is  not  as  much 
in  order  in  this  part  of  the  State  as  in  the  east;  that  is,  I  mean 
by  that  we  have  to  emphasize  draft  horses  down  there  because  the 
breeders  don't  know  so  much  about  the  draft  type.  I  know  that 
Crawford  and  Mercer  counties  are  the  two  great  draft  horse  coun- 
ties of  this  Commonwealth,  so  we  don't  have  to  explain  a  draft 
horse  to  the  natives  of  this  corner  of  the  State;  but  down  in  our 
comer,  they  are  brought  up  with  a  light  legged  horse  in  their 
minds.  Here  is  a  draft  horse  of  standard  weight  close  to  2,500 
pounds  and  there  is  not  an  overgrown  thing  about  him.  You  see 
he  is  low  down  and  wide  out;  he  is  compact,  he  is  deep,  he  has 
got  the  muscleing,  he  has  the  bone  and  if  you  could  see  him  move, 
he  has  got  the  power  in  his  way  of  going;  he  just  looks  as  though 
he'd  pull,  the  corner  out  from  under  a  house.  So  that  in  our  draft 
horse  standards,  they  must  have  the  scale,  they  must  have  the 
substance;  while  this  horse  has  some  fetter  there,  he  has  a  wonder- 
ful quantity  of  bone  in  addition  to  the  fetter.  You  can  see  it  is 
not  beef  that  gives  him  his  2,400  lbs.  weight,  but  the  way  he  is 
made. 
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All  those  breeds  must  conform  to  the  standard,  first  of  all;  some 
conform  more  closely  than  others;  others  depart  a  little  bit  from 
the  extreme  draft  standard.  While  we  have  him  on  the  screen,  I 
will  say  that  he  is  not  only  a  draft  horse  but  he  represents  the 
draftiest  of  all  the  draft  breeds,  namely,  the  Shire.  This  stallion 
sold  for  f  12,000  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  Shire  horse  shown 
in  this  country,  and  he  has  won  prizes  in  England  before  he  came 
here.  I  have  heard  men  say  they  wouldn't  breed  to  a  Shire.  I 
would  breed  to  a  Shire;  I  would  consider  it  a  privilege  to  breed 
to  this  horse  and  would  pay  a  good  big  fee  to  do  it  and  buy  a 
lot  of  horses  of  the  other  breeds  to  get  to  him  if  possible.  The 
characteristics  we  want  to  seek  in  the  Shire  breed,  that  we  get 
in  the  Shire  breed,  and  we  don't  want  to  go  to  a  Shire  if  we 
don't  want  those  characteristics,  are  first  of  all,  scale;  there  is 
no  other  horse  that  will  average  as  great  a  weight  as  representatives 
of  the  Shire  breed,  or  as  mudi  bone  and  substance  and  muscleing 
as  the  Shire.  There  is  no  breed  but  one  that  will  average  as  mas- 
give  and  drafty  a  body  as  the  Shire.  If  we  want  those  things  we 
must  go  to  the  Shire  to  get  them.  But  every  breed  has  certain 
characteristics,  characteristics  not  as  desirable  as  those  I  have 
naiAed,  and  it  is  as  essential  that  a  breeder  shall  know  the  unde- 
sirable characteristics  as  the  desirable ;  and  it  is  only  when  a  breeder 
recognizes  one  as  well  as  the  other  that  he  can  begin  to  improve 
them  along  the  dmrable  lines,  but  just  as  long  as  a  man  thinks 
the  stock  he  is  producing  is  all  right,  that  man  is  going  downhill 
instead  of  up,  but  it  is  the  man  all  the  time  on  the  lookout  for 
the  little  defects  and  trying  to  stop  them  who  is  the  man  that  is 
all  the  time  raising  the  standard  and  getting  up. 

Now  grossness  in  size  and  quality  do  not  go  together;  it  is  a  good 
deal  easier  to  get  a  pony  well  shaped  than  it  is  to  get  a  horse 
that  weighs  2,400  pounds.  When  we  take  his  great  weight  and  scale 
as  fundamental,  then  we  have  got  to  make  some  concession  and 
must  expect  him  to  be  a  little  plainer  perhaps  in  the  head;  although 
this  horse  is  especially  good  in  that  respect,  we  have  got  to  have 
some  better.  I  learned  that  lesson  in  Crawford  county  and  never 
have  forgotten  it.  A  man  brought  a  Shire  horse  he  had  just  bought 
to  show  to  a  number  of  us  and  he  was  a  very  ordinary  looking 
two-year-old  but  did  have  pretty  good  bone.  One  man  says  "Why 
did  you  buy  that  colt?"  He  says,  "I  wanted  bone."  He  was  a  very 
hairy  legged  horse  and  another  man  took  exception  to  that  hair,  and 
another  says,  "You  can't  get  bone  without  a  bit  of  fetter."  That 
happened  to  hit  me  and  I  have  kept  it  in  mind  and  made  my  observa- 
tions along  that  line  ever  since.  I  admit  that  a  nice  clean  legged 
horse  looks  better,  but  I  am  absolutely  certain  of  the  statement  that 
you  cannot  get  the  bone  without  a  certain  amount  of  fetter,  and 
rather  than  have  the  absence  of  bone  and  what  goes  with  it,  I'd  get 
the  fetter  and  get  it  fine.  I  don't  want  these  great  big  shaggy  legs, 
but  nice  fine  fetter  on  a  draft  horse  makes  him  look  as  if  he  had 
tiiaber  under  him,  and  the  draft  horse  men  who  know  this  and  know 
the  game  best  are  the  men  who  don't  take  that  fetter  off  their  legs, 
so  you  have  got  to  expect  a  little  grossness  in  a  horse  of  this  kind, 
you  have  eot  to  look  out  and  see  that  you  get  all  bone  and  no 
qiiality  otherwise.  He  is  the  horse  that  gives  us  our  scale  and 
draftiness  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  very  well  on  the  Chicago 
market  that  the  highest  class  of  geldings,  as  they  run,  especially 
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those  that  range  aronud  a  ton,  have  got  a  dash  of  Shire  in  them,  the 
majority  on  the  dam  side.  James  Johnson  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  that  ought  to  be  going  to  Shire 
horses  because  the  Shire  blood  comes  through  the  dam  side  is  being 
given  to  Percheron  and  Belgian  and  Clydesdale  horses  because  they 
happen  to  be  the  sires  of  these  horses,  and  yet  anybody  can  go  back 
and  read  Shire  blood  that  came  through  the  dam  side,  and  if  we 
knew  more  about  them,  we  would  be  attaching  more  importance  to 
the  Shire  blood  in  their  ancestors,  so  dont'  turn  against  a  Shire  sim- 
ply because  he  is  a  Shire. 

I  will  show  you  the  pictures  of  two  breeds  that  represent  prac- 
tically the  same  foundation  stock  and  almost  the  same  conditions  of 
environment,  but  two  extremely  different  ideals  on  the  part  of  their 
breeders.  Here  is  a  representative  Clydesdale.  If  you  want  scal^ 
bone,  extreme  draf  tiness  and  all  those  things,  don't  go  to  the  Clydes- 
dale for  it,  the  Scotchman's  idea  of  the  draft-horse  is  a  horse  that 
can  go  away  with  a  straight,  friction-less,  springy  stride  with  con- 
siderable length.  That  is  fundamental  to  the  draft  horse.  The  Eng- 
lishman's idea  of  a  draft  horse  is  grossness,  hulk,  bulk,  scale,  and  he 
sacrifices  anything  else  to  get  it.  In  order  to  get  this  straight 
stride  that  the  Scotchman  is  so  insistent  upon,  the  horse  would  be 
longer  legged  to  give  him  more  freedom  of  stride  and  will  have  to 
have  a  littife  more  range  in  body.  Also,  it  won't  be  as  thick,  because, 
by  the  law  of  correUation  a  short  horse,  short  in  legs  is  short  all  over, 
and  a  long  horse  long,  in  legs,  is  long  all  over,  but  he  would  rather 
have  him  a  little  narow  and  go  straight  than  have  a  wide  front  and 
roll  as  these  great  big  massive  horses  do,  and  then  he  wants  him  to 
hit  the  ground  in  a  springy  fashion  and  go  with  his  hocks  under  him 
and  close  together,  therefore  he  has  a  hind  leg  that  is  set  more  accu- 
rately ;  there  is  more  mechanical  perfection  in  the  hind  1^  of  a  Clyde 
horse  than  any  other  horse. 

I  will  show  you  some  grades  gotten  by  horses  of  these  different 
breeds,  and  from  them  you  can  gain  some  idea  of  how  their  heredi- 
tary characters  are  transmitted.  Here  is  a  great  Clydesdale;  this  is 
not  chai'acteristic  of  the  breed;  some  of  the  Glydes  carry  the  slope 
of  the  pasterns  to  too  great  an  extent.  Here  is  a  horse  that  stands  a 
little  low  on  his  knees  and  he  has  a  foot  that  is  alleged  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  this  breed,  and  the  feature  of  his  foot,  the  worst  one,  is 
the  one  that  is  usually  mentioned  last,  but  you  see  here  that  same 
lofty  carriage  of  head  and  neck;  the  neck  has  some  space  to  it,  so 
there  is  place  for  a  shoulder.  We  have  a  pair  of  Clydes  here  in  har- 
ness, showing  the  same  general  character.  See  how  they  stand  on 
their  pasterns,  how  springy  they  are,  how  their  hocks  are  close  to- 
gether how  straight  they  are.  That  is  a  long  length  of  neck  they 
have  got  in  front  of  the  collar.  A  Scotch  collar  like  that  will  cover 
up  almost  the  neck  of  some  draft  horses,  and  you  can  see  by  the  way 
they  stand  that  they  will  go  off  in  that  snappy,  springy  easy  stride 
that  the  Scotchman  is  so  insistent  upon.  Here  is  a  stallion  of  a 
breed  more  familiar  to  us.  I  don't  know  that  you  noticed  it  on  Mr. 
Dinsmore's  chart,  but  there  are  more  Percheron  horses  in  this  coun- 
try than  all  other  breeds  combined,  and  more  in  this  State  than  all 
otiiers;  they  outnumber  the  other  breeds  three  to  one,  on  an  average. 
Of  course  that  is  the  real  reason  why  Mr.  Dinsmore  got  together  the 
figures  I  showed  you  first,  but  he  introduced  incidentally  the  other 
figures  which  meant  more  to  us  at  the  time.    Here  is  a  breed  that 
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owes  a  lot  to  the  foundation  and  I  do  not  want  to  detract  one  bit 
from  the  credit  that  belongs  to  the  Frenchman  for  the  production  of 
this  almost  universal  draft  horse ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  must  see 
in  this  horse  certain  characteristics  that  go  right  back  to  his  founda- 
tion blood,  and  much  less  altered  by  man's  tampering  than  in  the 
case  of  the  other  two  breeds  I  have  shown  you. 

Here  is  a  horse  that  has  his  foundation  away  back  in  early  times, 
in  the  first  place,  in  the  so-called  Flanders  horse,  a  horse  of  cold 
blood,  characterized  by  his  bulk  and  coarseness,  his  black  color,  the 
amount  of  hair  he  develops  on  his  l^s,  tufts  at  his  knee,  tufts  at  the 
point  of  his  hocks  and  even  a  mustache  at  his  lips;  very  slow  and 
awkward  in  his  movements.    That  was  the  foundation.    On  that 
top  course,  first,  accidentally  and  afterward  with  malice  aforethought, 
were  made  infusions  of  color  through  blood.    The  accidental  way  in 
which  that  occurred  was  in  consequence  of  invasion  back  in  the  days 
of  the  Saracen  invasion,  the  barbarians  came  north  into  France  and 
were  overpowered  and  their  mounts,  which  were  largely  stallions,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors  and  were  distributed  among  the  French 
soldiers  and  taken  back  into  the  country  and  became  the  leaven  in 
the  horse  stock  of  that  country.    The  Crusaders  accomplished  the 
same  thing,  and  after  that,  when  the  influence  of  this  blood  was 
demonstrated,  systematic  importations  of  oriental  blood  were  made 
into  France  and  while  there  are  no  oriental  stallions  close  up  in  the 
pedigrees  of  our  Percherons  today,  if  you  go  back  you  will  find  they 
go  back  to  Jean  La  Blanc.    This  horse  has  a  finer  breed  of  head 
than  any  draft  horse,  finer  ears,  a  fuller,  clearer  eye,  more  sharp  de- 
finition of  features.    We  see  it  in  his  disposition  and  temperament. 
He  is  active,  snappy.    We  see  it  in  the  character  of  his  bones.    The 
trouble  with  the  Percheron  bone,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  is  that  there 
is  not  Enough  of  it,  it  is  too  fine,  and  we  see  it  in  the  character  of  his 
boof.   He  has  got  a  hoof  that  comes  from  the  hot  blooded  horse. 

And,  finally,  what  can  he  do.  The  Percheron  horses  are  the  most 
versatile,  they  can  do  the  greatest  variety  of  things,  and  there  are  a 
great  variety  of  types  running  through  them.  The  old  fashioned 
Percheron  horse  is  a  general  purpose  horse.  If  you  could  see  some 
of  these  old  fashioned  Percherons,  pr  pictures  of  them,  I  think  you 
would  find  your  ideal  for  the  general  purpose  horse,  but  when  the  de- 
mand came  for  bigger  horses,  they  had  to  put  more  cold  blood  into 
this  stock  and  bring  up  the  size  and  scale,  but  they  have  done  that 
very  skillfully  and  have  retained  the  features  of  the  old  oriental 
stock.  So  here  is  a  breed  that,  while  he  owes  a  lot  to  the  men  who 
have  bred  him,  we  can  still  trace  his  ancestry  in  the  general  charac- 
teristics he  manifests  to  us  to-day. 

Why  is  the  Percheron  horse  more  numerous  in  this  country  than 
all  other  breeds  combined?  Is  it  because  he  had  the  earliest  start? 
No,  it  is  because  he  made  the  first  hit;  he  was  the  horse  that  the 
farmer  took  up  as  the  one  thing  that  suited  him  in  the  way  of  a 
horse,  and  from  way  back  in  1851,  the  days  of  Louis  Napoleon,  until 
to-day,  the  Percheron  horse  has  received  the  stamp  of  approval  of 
the  farmer.  This  is  the  reason — he  is  a  versatile  horse,  he  can  do 
anything,  and  the  Percheron  stallion  is  just  as  versatile  a  breeder 
as  the  Percheron  horse  is  a  performer.  You  breed  a  Percheron  stal- 
lion to  almost  any  kind  of  a  mare  and  you  will  get  a  market  horse 
of  some  sort.     If  he  is  spotted  with  light  hairs,  be  will  make  a 
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snappy,  active  draft  horse;  if  lighter  yet,  he  will  make  an  express 
horse  with  a  good  long  stride  that  can  step  away  with  a  load.  I 
have  seen  some  half  breed  Percherons  that  could  go  up  as  high  as  any 
coach  horse  and  I  have  seen  some  hunters  that  could  endure  as  long 
as  the  hounds  ran,  and  once  in  a  while  you  will  find  a  Percheron  that 
can  step  better  than  a  four  minute  lope.  He  ia  versatile,  fits  in  all 
around,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  find  him  so  popular  in  this  country. 
This  is  the  little  horse  that  has  been  spoken  of  so  many  times  and  is 
shown  in  another  picture,  in  the  lead  of  this  type  that  I  refer  to. 
That  shows  you  the  ideal  to  be  sought  when  mating  mares  to  a 
Perdieron  stallion.  I  say  he  will  get  a  marketable  colt  out  of  most 
any  kind  of  a  mare,  but  you  want  to  give  him  a  chance  and  give  him 
the  best  kind  of  a  mare  and  then  you  can  expect  to  get  something 
of  this  sort. 

A  Member :  I  observe  in  the  cities  that  some  of  the  better  grades 
of  Percherons  are  of  a  gray  color ;  is  there  anything  to  show  that  the 
gray  Percheron  is  a  better  horse  than  the  black  Percheron? 

DR.  GAY:  Well,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  gray 
Percheron  geldings  on  the  city  streets  is  a  lot  better  horse  than  the 
black.  In  tiie  first  place,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gray  horse  does 
not  feel  the  heat  as  much  as  a  black  horse  does.  Take  a  lot  of  soU, 
put  lamp  black  on  part  of  it  and  something  white  on  the  other  part 
and  stick  a  thermometer  down  on  each  one  and  see  which  registers 
the  highest. 

A  Member:  But  you  take  a  horse  on  the  street  that  appears  to 
walk  along  easier  even  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the  heat  is  not 
a  factor. 

DR.  GAY:  You  take  Wauamaker's  stables  in  Philadelphia;  they 
won't  buy  anything  but  a  gray  horse.  That  is  one  reason.  Another 
reason  is  that  they  can  match  up  their  pairs.  Take  a  bay  horse  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten  it  has  a  mark  on  him  and  especially  if  you  are 
putting  three  or  six  together,  and  they  blend  better  with  the  ordinary 
red  and  yellow  or  green  color  of  ,a  wagon  on  the  street,  and  it  is  more 
easy  to  get  an  even  shade  of  grays  than  any  other  color,  and  they 
want  that  uniform  color  throughout  their  stables  and  find  they  can 
get  it  more  easily  in  grays  than  any  other  colors.  Swift  first  told 
me  that  they  pay  |25.  or  f50.  more  any  time  for  a  gray  horse  than 
any  other. 

A  Member :  Some  think  that  a  gray  stallion  is  better  than  a  black 
stallion;  is  that  a  fact? 

DR.  GAY:  They  used  to  tell  us  that  a  black  stallion  would  get 
more  gray  geldings  out  of  the  average  run  of  mares  than  a  gray 
stallion  would,  but  I  don't  think  that  is  so,  I  think  the  gray  will  get 
more,  but  on  the  streets  certainly  more  favor  is  shown  to  a  gray  horse 
than  a  black  one. 

A  Member:  How  did  they  get  that  increased  size  in  Percherons 
for  the  last  24  years? 

DR.  GAY:  By  going  back  to  more  of  the  old  Norman  blood;  they 
have  increased  the  percentage  of  that,  yet  they  have  skillfully  retained 
the  characteristics  of  the  hunt  blood. 
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A  Member:      It  is  not  quite  the  same  tempered  horse. 

DR.  6A.Y :      !He  is  a  colder  horse  to-day  than  he  was  25  years  ago. 

There  is  no  question  about  that,  and  it  is  only  due  to  their  care  in 

selection  that  lie  is  not  colder  than  he  is.    There  is  a  nice  pair  of 

lam  horses  that   bave  won  prizes  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 

show  every  evidence  of  Percheron  breeding.    Here  is  a  horse  that  has 

Ton  prize  after  prize  at  Philadelphia  workhorse  parades,  and  isn't  he 

a  Percheron?     He  has  the  earmarks  all  over,  although  you  see  he  is 

a  draft  horse  hut  the  product  of  a  Percheron  sire,  probably  the  old 

fashioned  sort,  lighter,  snappier,  joined  on  probably  to  a  good  stout 

mate.   Here  is  a  representative  of  the  fourth  breed,  a  breed  that  by 

the  way  is  showing  a  greater  percentage  of  increase  than  any  other 

breed  in  this  State,  and  I  think  that  is  true  the  country  oyer. 

The  breed  of  course  has  had  a  serious  set-back  on  account  of  the 
war.    We  don't  know  just  what  we  will  do  in  the  future  for  Belgian 
horses.    We  in  this  State  I  guess  will  depend  on  our  Crawford  and 
Mercer  county  breeders.    Here  is  a  breed  that  descends  even  more 
directly  than  the  Shire  from  the  old  Flanders  horse  I  have  referred  to. 
In  the  first  place  he  is  rather  cold,  he  don't  show  the  characteristic 
breeding  about  the  head  that  the  Percheron  did,  but  he  does  not  show 
the  great  development  of  hair  that  was  characteristic  of  the  old 
Flanders  horses;  he  is  a  clean-legged  horse  as  far  as  we  can  have 
him  clean  legged,  yet  he  has  bone  enough  to  be  in  the  draft  class. 
What  are  the  essentials  of  this  breed?    They  are  more  environment 
than  foundation  stock.       You  have  high  hips  from  here  back  and 
from  here  up;  that  is,  take  the  head  and  neck  and  legs  and  feet  oft 
a  Belgian  horse  and  I  think  we  are  safe  in  conceding  that  he  will 
beat  the  world.    There  is  no  horse  draftier  in  his  Iwdy.    You  re- 
member I  said  the  Shire  was  the  draftiest  bar  one;  this  is  the  one. 
There  is  no  horse  so  compact,  wide  and  deep  as  a  Belgian  unless  it  be 
a  Shire;  and  wonderful  ribs;  but  there  are  some  things  associated 
with  that  we  have  always  to  guard  against.    With  this  extremely 
^ort  back  we  like  so  well  in  draft  horses,  we  are  always  going  to  get 
a  neck  correspondingly  short.     If  his  neck  is  too  short,  it  will  have 
the  game  shape  as  a  hog's  neck,  and  where  are  you  going  to  put  a 
collar?    A  horse  has  got  to  have  some  shape  to  his  neck  to  have  a 
good  collar.    In  the  same  way  the  extremely  short  body  oftentimes 
gives  us  a  very  short  leg  that  has  a  rather  sturdy  pastern  with  it. 
Don't  understand  me  as  complaining  about  the  features  of  this  breed. 
I  n^ected  to  mention  the  heel  of  the  Percheron.    Those  who  did 
not  like  the  feet  of  a  Clyde  horse,  how  do  you  like  the  hind  legs  of  a 
Percheron  horse?    If  the  Percheron  breeders  don't  do  something  to 
improve  the  hind  1^  of  their  breed,  they  are  going  to  suffer  the  same 
as  the  Chester  hog  breeders  did  in  Iowa.    The  breed  was  so  popular 
that  every  white  hog  was  called  a  Chester  White,  with  the  result 
that  the  breed  itself  fell  into  disrepute. 

A  Member:    How  do  yon  like  the  forelegs  of  a  Belgian  horse? 

DB.  GAY:    If  he  has  got  pastern  enough,  I  like  him  all  right. 

A  Member:    What  about  his  small  knee?    Can  he  pick  himself 
up  any? 
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DR.  GAY:  I  say  the  best  part  of  the  Belgian  horse  is  from  here 
up  and  from  there  back  and  within  those  limits  he  is  a  pretty  hard 
horse  to  beat.  But  when  yoa  consider  the  wonderful  improvement 
wrought  in  the  last  15  years,  you  have  great  hopes  for  the  future. 

Here  is  the  proposition ;  what  kind  of  mares  are  you  going  to  breed 
to  a  Shire  horse?  What  kind  of  mares  are  you  going  to  breed  to  a 
Clyde?  What  kind  to  a  Percheron?  What  kind  to  a  Belgian? 
You  will  find  that  the  Belgian  horse  will  give  you  drafty  bodies  on 
colts  out  of  the  average  run  of  mares  we  have  in  the  east  that  carry 
a  predominance  of  trotting  blood,  quicker  perhaps  than  any  other 
breed.  You  understand  you  cannot  cross  a  cold  blooded  horse  on  a 
hot  blooded  horse;  the  more  extreme  your  crosses,  the  more  variation 
you  get  and  as  a  result  you  come  to  a  head-on  collision ;  they  simply 
stand  at  loggerheads ;  but  on  the  other  baud,  if  you  can  take  a  mare 
that  is  not  too  hot  blooded  and  a  Belgian  horse  that  is  not  too  cold 
blooded  and  make  the  mating  there,  I  think  you  will  find  that  you 
will  get  a  better,  draftier  shape  and  form  from  a  Belgian  than  a 
stallion  of  any  other  breed,  on  an  average.  The  criticism  of  the  Bel- 
gian is  that  he  is  cold,  lacks  quality,  is  not  good  in  the  face  and  legs. 
Our  trotters  will  give  him  enough  quality  and  enough  refinement 
about  the  head  and  neck  and  enough  bone  in  the  legs  and  he  will 
give  them  the  body,  the  point  at  which  they  are  most  markedly 
deficient.    Here  is  a  pair  of  Belgians  of  Belgian  breed. 

A  Member:  Would  you  then  cross  a  heavy  Belgian  or  trotting 
mare  with  a  Belgian  sire? 

DR.  GAY:  No,  I  say  you  cannot  make  two  extremes  a  cross;  you 
cannot  take  one  oif  a  straight  hot  breed  and  one  cold  breed  and  mate 
them,  because  you  are  liable  to  get  a  Belgian  head  and  maybe  a  trott- 
ing horse  body,  and  Belgian  legs  and  trotter's  feet.  They  have  got 
to  be  somewhere  nearly  approaching;  but  what  I  mean  is  that  where 
you  have  comparatively  draft  mares  but  averaging  light  waisted, 
leggy  and  want  their  form  improved  in  draft  lines,  that  is  the  class 
of  mare  that  the  Belgian  horse  will  do  the  most  good  on.  These  are 
Belgian.  They  have  the  characteristic  red  color.  They  don't  stand 
quite  as  nice  on  their  legs  as  the  Percherons  or  the  Clydes  that  you 
saw  in  the  other  picture,  but  they  have  the  form  and  shape.  These 
are  Percherons  again,  the  same  as  I  showed  you  in  the  first  place. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  just  simply  say  this;  when  we  talk  about 
breeds,  don't  take  the  same  stand  on  breeds  that  you  take  on  politics — 
what  we  call  voting  on  principle.  Don't  vote  for  a  Percheron  horse 
simply  because  he  is  a  Percheron  horse,  but  make  him  be  a  good  one 
before  you  vote  for  him,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  choice  between  a 
horse  of  definite  breed  or  one  by  different  lots  of  stallions,  take  the 
best  horse  regardless  of  breed  and  I  think  you  are  safer  than  you  are 
to  follow  out  this  partisan  breed  sentiment  that  so  many  people  ex- 
press. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  speaker  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  introduction.  His  subject  is  "The  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Its  Work  and  Lessons,"  by  Prof.  B.  L.  Watts,  Dean  of  the  Ex- 
periment Station.  It  afifords  me  much  pleasure  at  this  time  to  in- 
troduce Prof.  Watts,  who  will  address  us. 

Prof.  Watts  spoke  as  follows: 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  EXPERIMENT   STATION,   ITS  WORK 

AND  LESSONS 


PROP.  R.  Li.  "WATTS,  Dean  Experiment  Station,  State  College,  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen;  Friends  and  Farmers'  Iq- 
stitnte  Workers:  Some  time  ago  I  was  told  a  story  of  a  boy  who 
had  been  given  a  very  large  toad  as  a  pet  and  he  kept  his  toad  out 
in  the  yard  where  he  could  see  it  every  day.  A  great  many  things 
about  ibe  toad  interested  the  boy;  but  the  thing  that  interested  him 
most  was  the  great  variety  of  food  the  toad  would  eat.  He  took  out 
little  crumbs  of  bread;  he  would  catch  bugs  and  flies  and  oven  give 
the  toad  little  pieces  of  tobacco  sometimes.  It  seemed  to  fat  every- 
thing with  relish,  and  one  day  he  found  a  very  large,  fuzzy,  wooly 
worm  and  was  wondering  whether  the  toad  would  eat  that  worm. 
He  took  it  out  and  the  toad  ate  the  worm  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it. 
Later  in  the  day  he  thought  he  would  go  back  and  see  how  the  toad 
was,  and  he  went  and  found  the  toad  on  its  back  with  its  feet  stick- 
ing straight  up  into  the  air,  tickled  to  death.  Now  that  is  about  the 
way  I  feel  when  I  come  before  an  audience  of  friends,  institute  work- 
ers, I  might  say  co-workers,  because  I  have  worked  with  many  of 
you  at  the  Farmers'  Institute.  I  am  afraid  though  that  instead  of 
being  "tickled  to  death"  to-night  you  are  just  about  frozen  to  death 
and  I  am  going  to  make  my  remarks  very  brief. 

I  have  quite  a  number  of  pictures,  but  we  will  pass  them  through 
rapidly.  The  longer  I  live  the  more  impressed  I  am  with  the  fact 
that  successful  farming*depends  very  largely  upon  the  application  of 
correct  principles,  that  if  you  do  not  apply  correct  principles,  your 
farming  will  not  be  successful.  In  other  words,  if  you  don't  know 
that  a  thing  is  right  when  you  do  it,  the  chances  are  that  your  at- 
tempt will  be  a  failure.  I  am  going  to  illustrate  that  point  by  refer- 
ring to  a  few  personal  experiences.  One  time  I  was  down  in  Wash- 
ington county,  or  Greene,  I  have  forgotten  which,  attending  a 
Farmers'  Institute,  and  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  a  farmer 
invited  me  to  inspect  his  orchard.  I  went  with  him  in  his  buggy  to 
the  orchard  two  or  three  miles  distant,  looked  over  the  trees  and 
made  tills  remark;  I  said,  "I  believe  that  the  thing  that  will  help 
your  orchard  more  than  anything  else  is  a  liberal  application  of 
stable  manure."  I  have  never  forgotten  how  the  farmer  was  shocked 
by  that  statement.  "What?  Stable  manure  in  an  orchard?"  "Oh," 
he  said,  "I  don't  agree  with  you  at  all."  I  said,  "All  right,  you  don't 
need  to,  but  that's  my  judgment."  Now  I  don't  know  that  that 
was  the  thing  that  his  orchard  needed,  but  I  thought  it  was  the  thing 
he  should  do  to  that  orchard.  Now  if  that  same  man  or  other  men 
should  ask  me  the  question  concerning  an  old  orchard  that  was 
starved  to  death,  I  would  say  without  doubt  that  that  is  a  thing 
that  should  be  done.  Why  should  I  say  that  with  such  conviction? 
Because  our  own  experiment  station,  your  experiment  station  at 
State  College,  has  found,  by  experimentation  on  a  large  scale  on 
different  soil,  types  that  there  are  many,  cases  where  a  liberal  ap- 
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plication  of  stable  manure  will  do  an  orchard  more  good  than  any 
thing  else,  and  my  answer  to  that  man  was  probably  guessing,  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  data  at  that  time  which  showed  conclusively 
that  that  was  a  thing  which  should  be  done. 

Let  me  give  you  another  case;  suppose  a  farmer  or  fruit  grower 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  attended  a  great  many  Farmers'  Institutes 
in  Pennsylvania — suppose  that  a  farmer  should  ask  me  this  question : 
What  formula  would  you  recommend  for  an  orchard  in  bearing? 
What  kind  of  an  answer  would  I  have  given?  Well  I  would  have 
probably  said  this,  "It  is  possible  that  you  could  use  a  fertilizer 
that  would  contain  4%  of  nitrogen,  but  it  is  unlikely,  because  nitro- 
gen tends  to  develop  growth,  foliage,  instead  of  fruit,  and  therefore 
I  would  be  a  little  careful  about  that  nitrogen;  it  is  possible  that 
only  two  or  three  per  cent,  will  be  enough ;  put  on  8%  of  phosphoric 
acid,  but  potash  is  a  thing  all  our  fruit  need,  so  put  in  10%  potash." 
Now  what  would  I  tell  an  orchardist  in  this  State  who  has  bearing 
trees?  Would  I  give  him  that  kind  of  an  answer?  Not  at  all;  I 
should  say,  "We  have  found  in  our  experiments,  harvesting  thousands 
and  thousands  of  bushels  of  apples  every  year,  that  it  is  not  potash 
that  determines  the  fruiting  qualities  of  an  orchard,  but  it  is  nitro- 
gen. We  have  found  on  twelve  different  soil  types,  that  nitrogen 
has  more  to  do  with  a  big  crop  of  fruit  than  potash."  I  suppose  Dr. 
Stuart  might  say,  "Use  6%  of  nitrogen,  8%  of  phosphoric  acid;"  and 
under  certain  conditions  I  think  he  would  drop  the  percentage  of 
potash  to  four  instead  of  ten.  What  would  cause  him  to  give  an 
answer  of  that  kind?  Why,  the  harvesting  and  the  weighing  and 
measuring  of  thousands  of  bushels  of  apples  that  have  been  harvested 
from  orchards  where  he  is  making  experiments. 

Now  when  we  must  know  the  truth  in  farming  if  we  want  to  win 
out  as  a  business  proposition,  and  that  is  why  we  have  in  this  State 
today  and  in  every  other  state  of  the  Union,  an  experiment  station 
to  find  out  what  is  the  truth  with  reference  to  the  use  of  fertilizers 
and  spraying  material  and  foods  and  everything  of  this  kind.  We 
don't  want  to  be  guessing,  farmers;  we  want  to  know  what  is  right 
when  we  do  things  on  the  farm,  and,  therefore,  Congress  has  been 
very  wise  in  making  rather  liberal  appropriations  for  experiment 
stations  in  different  states  of  the  Union.  Now  to-night  it  would  be 
useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  you  very  many  lessons  from  the  ex- 
periments at  State  College  so  that  I  have  decided  to  show  you 
rather  a  large  number  of  pictures — in  fact  you  will  think  this  is  a 
sort  of  "movies"  to-night  by  the  time  I  am  through — that  will  show 
you  the  kind  of  work  that  we  are  doing  at  State  College  along  ex- 
perimental lines  rather  than  the  exact  lessons  that  might  be  drawn 
from  these  numerous  experiments.  I  want  to  say  here  at  the  outset 
that  we  are  conducting  three  or  four  hundred  different  experimental 
projects  and  that  we  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  give  farmers  and 
friends  and  lecturers  information  concerning  the  results  of  these 
experiments  which  are  conducted  with  fertilizers,  livestock,  hor- 
ticultural crops,  fruits  and  vegetables  along  almost  every  line. 

Now  if  we  have  the  light  we  will  show  some  of  these  pictures. 
The  college  operates  about  1,500  acres  of  land  on  which  this  experi- 
mental work  is  conducted,  much  of  it,  and  where  we  provide  feed  for 
our  stock.  Before  taking  up  the  experiment  station  work,  I  thought 
you  would  be  interested  in  seeing  a  few  general  views  showing  the  col- 
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lege.  This  is  the  main  buUding,  the  first  put  up  on  the  campus.  This 
is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  on  the  campus,  the  armory,  used  more 
largely  now  as  a  gymnasium,  shoving  attractive  plannings  around  the 
building.  This  shows  what  it  looks  like  on  the  campus  sometimes 
during  the  winter.  You  will  see  here  also  the  character  of  the  trees 
on  the  campus.  We  have  a  great  many  fine  specimens  of  various 
kinds  of  evergreens  and  similar  trees.  There  is  the  Norway  spruce, 
heavily  loaded  with  snow.  It  seldom  breaks  with  a  heavy  load  of 
snow,  which  cannot  be  said  of  many  of  our  trees.  This  shows  the 
agricultural  building,  which  was  the  second  of  the  new  buildings, 
the  newer  buildings  on  Agricultural  HiU.  Over  here  to  the  right  is 
the  old  experiment  station.  Here  we  have  a  picture  of  the  new 
horticultural  building  which  was  completed  last  year  and  is  perhaps 
the  best  single  horticultural  building  in  the  United  States  to-day, 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $120,000.  That  shows  the  entire  student  body 
assembled  in  front  of  the  auditorium.  The  enrollment  of  the  col- 
lege is  now  about  3,300.  Eight  hundred  of  this  number  were  summer 
school  students.  This  shows  the  growth  of  the  enrollment  of  students 
in  the  School  of  Agriculture.  Back  here  in  1904-05  we  had  only  73 
students;  the  next  year  we  had  94,  the  next  111,  the  next  202,  and 
so  on,  and  this  year  we  have  1,237. 

I  want  you  to  note  one  thing  about  this  chart  showing  the  enroll- 
ment of  agricultural  students,  and  that  is  that  this  line  is  decidedly 
shorter  than  that.  We  enrolled  fewer  students  last  year  propor- 
tionately than  the  year  before.  Do  you  want  to  know  the  reason  for 
that?  Simply  because  the  college  was  forced  to  refuse  admission  to 
several  hundred  students  because  of  lack  of  class  room  and  labora- 
tory facilities;  everything  was  filled  and  we  were  unable  to  take 
care  of  more  students.  I  hope  that  condition  will  not  exist  at  State 
College  very  long,  because  one  of  the  hardest  things  we  have  to  do 
is  to  turn  away  farm  boys  who  have  saved  money  to  take  a  course 
of  study  and  send  them  home  again  because  we  haven't  room  for 
them.    Th^  seldom  return  to  the  college  to  take  the  course. 

A.  Member:    How  many  farm  boys  are  in  the  enrollment  now? 

PROF.  WATTS:  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly.  The  courses  in 
agriculture  seem  to  be  attracting  more  students  right  now  from 
towns  and  cities  than  from  the  farms.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
farmers'  boys  take  engineering  and  the  city  boys  take  agriculture. 
I  dont  think  that  is  likely,  though  I  suppose  we  have  in  agriculture 
five  or  six  hundred  students  to-day.  That  point  is  exceedingly 
interesting.  Some  have  said  that  those  city  boys  will  not  make  good 
on  the  farm.  If  the  city  boy  makes  good  in  his  college  course,  if 
he  stays  there  long  enough  to  complete  a  college  course  and  acquires 
in  addition  to  his  technical  training  practical  experience,  the  city 
boy  will  win. 

If  I  had  time  I  would  tell  you  about  a  good  many  city  boys  who 
have  become  farmers,  gone  into  various  lines  of  agricultural  pur- 
suits and  are  making  good.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  whether  he  has 
the  practical  experience  or  not.  This  shows  a  football  game  among 
the  students  on  the  college  campus.  Whether  it  is  of  value  from  a 
military  standpoint,  it  is  an  excellent  thing  for  the  students  to 
have  this  military  training  of  two  years;  it  gives  them  better  car- 
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riage,  teaches  obedience  and  has  a  distinct  value.  This  shows 
the  exhibit  made  at  the  county  fairs  every  fall;  we  have  it  in  dupli- 
cate and  show  it  at  a  number  of  the  fairs  every  fall.  That  shows 
the  farmers  at  Farmers  Week.  Last  year  or  perhaps  the  year  be- 
fore we  had  something  over  a  thousand  people  at  Farmers'  Week. 
It  is  always  held  between  Christmas  and  New  Year  Day.  Here  we 
have  a  rear  view  of  the  Dairy  Building.  Most  of  you  know  that  the 
college  operates  a  commercial  creamery  placed  in  this  building. 
Several  hundred  farmers  send  milk  or  cream  to  the  dairy  building; 
it  is  open  to  admit  all  kinds  of  dairy  products,  cheese,  butter,  ice 
cream  and  so  forth,  and  much  of  this  work  is  done  by  students,  so  it 
is  a  commercial  proposition  and  gives  our  students  actual  practice 
in  working  up  dairy  products.  You  have  heard  probably  of  the  new 
dairy  barn  which  was  completed  last  summer,  anS  many  people  say 
this  is  the  best  looking  and  most  popular  building  on  the  campus. 
It  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  something  more  than  |30,000.  There 
is  one  statement  I  hadn't  thought  of  making  at  this  time,  but  I 
think  it  is  right  you  should  have  it;  the  l^slature  appropriated 
120,000  for  this  barn,  and  from  the  earnings  of  the  college  farm 
and  of  the  creamery,  we  were  able  to  put  more  than  f  10,000  into  this 
building,  so  that  we  have  a  structure  there  of  over  |30,O00.  There 
are  some  features  about  this  building  that  perhaps  will  interest  you. 
We  have  two  large  silos,  one  at  either  end  of  the  barn.  One  is  built 
of  hollow  tile  with  stucco  finish;  the  other  of  concrete  with  stucco 
finish.  You  will  notice  there  is  no  barn  floor  such  as  they  have 
in  most  bams.  About  half  of  the  building  is  used  for  the  storage  of 
hay.  Last  summer  we  had  100  tons  of  hay  stored  at  this  end  of  the 
bam;  over  here  we  have  our  feed  rooms,  students'  rooms  and  other 
rooms  necessary  in  structural  work. 

The  next  few  slides  will  show  this  barn.  On  the  side  here  is  a  milk 
room  and  you  can  see  the  large  number  of  windows  all  along  the 
side  of  the  room.  Here  you  will  see  more  details  of  the  construction 
of  this  stucco  over  the  end  of  the  barn  and  along  the  side  about  four 
feet  of  the  base  of  the  bam  is  brick.  This  is  the  interior  of  the  yard 
enclosed  on  three  sides;  a  very  cosy,  sunny  place  for  cattle,  in  the 
winter  time.  We  think  we  have  the  best  bam  in  the  United  States, 
considering  the  size  and  type  of  construction,  and  it  was  put  up  at 
a  very  low  cost. 

A  Member:    What  is  the  size  of  it? 

PROF.  WATTS :  I  don't  believe  I  can  give  you  the  dimensions  of 
that  barn.  Is  there  anyone  here  from  State  College  who  remembers 
the  dimensions?  It  is  a  large  barn.  Here  we  have  the  interior  view. 
You  will  notice  that  the  cattle  face  each  other.  The  feed  is  taken 
down  here  on  the  cart  and  delivered  along  in  front  of  the  cattle. 
Then  the  manure  is  taken  from  the  stable  around  the  side.  You  will 
notice  the  carrier.  One  of  the  best  lines  of  work  that  is  being  done 
in  the  dairy  department  is  the  judging  of  butter.  Butter  is  sent  In 
from  all  over  the  State,  from  creameries  and  farms  and  individuals, 
and  it  is  scored  and  the  results  sent  bark  to  them.  It  is  a  line  of 
work  which  has  been  very  productive  for  good.  I  want  to  show 
you  two  animals. 
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All  the  pictures  jon  will  see  of  animals  to-night  represent  cattle  or 
stock  on  the  college  farm.    We  have  here  an  Ayrshire  cow  which 
is  a  very  good  specimen.    Here  is  a  Guernsey  of  the  college  herd.    We 
are  attempting  to  build  up  four  herds  of  the  leading  dairy  breeds. 
We  have  here  the  Jerseys.    I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  haven't  any- 
thing to  show  to-night  of  the  Holstein.    Here  are  some  of  the  Jeraej 
cattle  on  pasture  near  the  Experiment  Station.    A  large  part  of  the 
college  farm  is  used  for  pasture  purposes.    Here  are  some  Jersey 
calves.      Here's  the  Ayrshire  bull  which  heads  the  herd.      Now  in 
our  cow  testing  association  work,  which  is  growing  and  is  growing  in 
importance,  this  is  one  of  the  cattle,  one  of  the  cows,  which  was 
fotmd — ^a  very  poor  animal,  as  you  will  see,  and  the  next  picture  will 
show  you  a  profitable  animal.    There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  cows  in  Pennsylvania  farms 
that  are  simply  boarders,  not  paying  any  profit  at  all. 

I  want  to  show  you  a  few  views  of  tiie  horticultural  department. 
Here  is  some  intensive  work  in  gardening  and  overhead  lines  of  irri- 
gation. There  is  something  that  I  think  every  farmer  and  villager 
who  has  access  to  water  at  a  pressure  of  15  pounds  or  more  should 
provide  at  least  for  the  home  garden.  It  certainly  makes  production 
much  more  certain  in  commercial  gardens  and  adds  to  the  profits  of 
the  business.  This  shows  a  lot  of  seedlings  of  cabbage,  showing  how 
much  stronger  some  varieties  are  in  germination  than  others.  Mr. 
Myers,  of  the  Department  of  Horticulture,  has  been  making  a  study 
of  strains  of  cabbage  for  a  good  many  years.  When  I  grew  cabbage 
some  years  ago,  I  thought  &e  only  thing  to  do  was  to  buy  seed  of  a 
certain  seedsma'n  because  I  considered  him  reliable  and  thought 
he  had  the  best  seed.  I  want  to  acknowledge  that  to-night,  because 
I  used  seed  from  a  certain  house.  The  probabilities  are  that  I  lost 
|50.  or  (100.  an  acre  some  years  because  that  was  not  the  best  grade 
of  cabbage.  This  is  a  row  of  cabbage  from  seed  gotten  from  one 
of  the  b^t  seedsmen,  which  is  decidedly  leafy.  This  is  very  much 
smaller,  while  that  will  not  approach  this  variety  or  strain  in  ability 
to  make  money.  This  shows  a  view  of  the  entire  field,  or  part  of  it, 
in  the  cabbage  work.  Now  the  next  picture  shows  the  great  differ- 
ence in  maturity;  that  row  of  cabbage  remains  while  this  row  has 
been  cut  out.  That  row  was  cut  out  and  sent  to  market  and  brought 
high  prices,  while  by  the  time  this  row  was  ready,  the  prices  were 
down.  Some  of  these  strains  have  been  making  a  hundred  dollars 
more  to  the  acre  than  another  of  the  same  variety,  and  if  you  can 
buy  or  produce  seeds  that  will  make  flOO.  or  even  f25.  more  to  the 
acre  than  an  inferior  strain,  it  is  certainly  well  worth  taking  into 
account.  That  shows  a  plant  grown  from  seed  bought  from  one  of 
the  most  reliable  seedsmen  in  the  country,  a  leafy  type  with  a  very 
shaU  head.  Note  the  difference;  there  we  have  a  conical  had;  it  is 
hard,  goes  to  market  at  a  high  price  and  pleases  the  consumer.  Both 
are  Jersey  Wakeflelds.  These  strains  of  cabbages,  tomatoes  and 
other  vegetables  vary  tremendously  in  their  earnings  and  their  yield- 
ing power.  It  is  all  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage,  but  a  diflferent  line 
of  each  variety.    The  black  line  represents  the  first  type. 

Note  here  that  this  variety  or  that  strain  cut  only  two-tenths 
of  a  ton  the  first  time  they  made  the  cutting,  while  down  here  this 
line  cuts  four  and  a  half- tons  at  the  first  cutting.  Suppose  we  are 
getting  f50.  or  |60.  for  cabbage  the  first  cutting — see  what  a  tremen- 
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dous  difference  it  makes.  This  strain  yielded  only  4.1  tons  of  Jer- 
sey Wakefield,  which  does  not  produce  high  to  the  acre,  while  there 
are  other  strains  that  ran  8^  tons  to  the  acre.  You  will  note  a 
great  difference  in  the  yielding  power  of  different  strains,  showing 
the  importance  of  good  seed.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  tomato 
to  a  less  extent.  The  black  lines  represent  the  tomatoes  harvested 
up  to  August  13th,  while  the  long  lines  represent  the  total  yield. 
This  strain  yielded  a  little  more  than  half  as  many  tomatoes  as  this 
strain.  Suppose  you  are  growing  tomatoes  for  the  canner  for  which 
you  are  getting  flO.  a  ton;  you  have  a  strain  that  produces  12  or 
15  tons  of  tomatoes  to  the  acre,  say  15,  which  is  not  an  unusual  thing. 
We  have  many  strains  at  State  College  which  are  running  15  tons  to 
the  acre.  That  means  |150.  to  the  acre.  Suppose  you  have  other 
strains  that  produce  only  10,  that  would  be  flOO.  to  the  acre — quite 
a  difference.  There  are  wonderful  possibilities  from  using  better 
seed  on  Pennsylvania  farms,  not  only  in  market  gardening  but  in  gen- 
eral farming  as  you  wiU  see  later  from  some  pictures. 

This  is  an  interesting  picture  showing  the  influence  of  soil  in  the 
starting  of  young  plants.  This  experiment  was  started  just  this 
spring.  Most  gardeners  believe  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  mix  up  a 
good  rich  soil  for  starting  the  plants.  These  plants  were  grown  in 
rich,  limestone  soil  in  the  greenhouse.  I  want  you  to  note  that  these 
plants  are  strong,  vigorous  atid  healthy.  I  also  want  you  to  see 
that  the  root  growth  is  not  very  strong ;  the  top  is  all  right,  the  foli- 
age is  all  right,  but  the  roots,  with  the  exception  of  that  plant, 
are  not  very  satisfactory.  Now  note  the  next  picture  and  see  what 
that  looks  like.  Here  we  have  small  plants  with  long,  strong,  vig- 
orous roots ;  these  plants  were  grown  in  pure  sand.  Before  I  started 
on  this  trip,  I  went  out  to  the  field  where  these  plants  are  now  grow- 
ing and  noticed  that  these  plants,  which  are  plants  with  small  tops 
but  large  root  systems,  are  probably  a  third  larger  at  this  time  than 
these  plants  grown  in  a  rich  loam  soil;  so  the  lesson  drawn  from 
this  experiment,  although  this  is  the  first  year  it  has  been  conducted 
is,  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  start  planting  in  soil  too  rich.  The  all 
important  thing  to  accomplish  is  to  prjduce  a  strong,  vigorous  root 
growth  rather  than  excess  of  top  growth.  In  our  tomato  experiment, 
we  found  a  plant  a  few  years  ago  which  produced  tomatoes  like 
these,  all  cracked  and  rough,  ill  shaped  tomatoes,  and  those  plants 
that  continued  to  produce  that  kind  of  fruit  where  no  attention  was 
given  to  selection.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  found  plants  among 
various  varities  which  were  unusual  in  their  fruiting  qualities  and 
produced  tomatoes  like  these. 

Our  truckers  are  learning  that  they  can  make  tremendous  advance- 
ment in  their  profits  and  yields  by  exercising  greater  care  in  the  se- 
lection of  seed.  The  next  picture  shows  the  same  lesson.  Here 
were  two  unusually  good  plants;  over  here  we  have  harvested  from 
that  plant  89.9  pounds  of  marketable  tomatoes;  from  the  plant  over 
there  we  have  marketed  80  pounds  of  good  tomatoes  and  harvested 
6.2  pounds  of  tomatoes  not  fit  to  send  to  market.  Those  are  unusual 
yields  because  they  were  grown  on  plants  unusual  in  their  profit 
yielding  capacity.  A  variety  of  tomato  known  to  everyone  is  the 
Masters,  a  new  variety.  It  appeared  8  or  9  years  ago.  It  is  an 
unusually  productive  tomato  and  very  satisfactory  in  most  soils. 
Mr.  Miles  took  the  Hummer  and  crossed  it  on  the  Masters  and  here 
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is  what  he  got.    I  wish  you  could  see  those  plants  in  the  field  where 
you  can  look  down  on  the  tomato  plants  and  see  40  or  60  ripe  speci- 
mens one  one  plant,  where  it  has  not  been  picked,  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, and  everyone  of  them  perfectly  round,  smooth  and  sizable  toma- 
toes.   This  shows  a  crate  of  tomatoes  in  the  college  greenhouse.    We 
have  found  that  the  Globe  and  Bonny  Buster  were  the  most  satis- 
factory varieties  for  growing  under  glass.    Now  going  out  to  the 
fields  again,  one  of  the  most  important  experiments  we  have  made 
is  with  asparagus  and  the  next  picture  will  show  the  result  of  this 
work.       I  don't  think  you  can  read  the  figures  back  there,  but  I 
wanted  to  stop  long  enough  to  tell  you  just  what  this  means.    We 
have  made  the  experiment  with  two  varieties.    We  made  the  planting 
seven  years  ago  and  graded  the  roots  into  three  differ^it  sizes,  large, 
medium  and  small  roots.    The  interesting  thing  about  this  experi- 
ment is  that  the  small  root  and  small  plant  that  came  from  those 
small  roots  have  never  caught  up  with  the  medium  size  and  that 
the  medium  sizes  have  never  caught  up  to  the  large  ones.    Let's 
look  at  the  returns  first.    This  represents  the  largest  root.    We  made 
the  first  harvest  in  1910,  and  those  roots  produced  at  the  rate  of 
|160.  to  the  acre.    Now,  with  the  medium  sized  root,  the  No.  2,  the 
yield  or  returns  were  considerably  smaller,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions.   The  first  year  we  got  a  little  more  from  No.  2  roots,  but 
from  there  on  the  No.  2  returns  were  smaller.    Now,  you  will  note 
down  here  that  on  these  small  roots  the  showing  is  still  more  marked, 
but  yon  will  note  that  those  small  roots  have  never  caught  up  with 
the  large  ones.    If  you  want  to  grow  asparagus  and  want  to  plant 
1,000  roots,  grow  the  3,000  yourself  from  selected  seed,  select  1,000 
out  of  the  3,000  for  planting,  and  your  returns  will  be  large. 

Now,  a  little  about  our  orchard  experiments.    We  saw  awhile  ago 
that  in  certain  orchards  of  Pennsylvania,  manure  can  be  applied  to 
better  advantage  than  anything  else,  and  in  other  orchards,  commer- 
cial fertilizers.    In  this  experiment  in  Warrei  county  neither  mon^ 
nor  effort  has  made  any  appreciable  showing.     In   this  orchard, 
which  is  in  Lawrence  county,  during  six  years,  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric acid  has  given  increased  yield,  or  has  given  a  yield  of  305 
bushels  to  the  acre.    You  will  note  here  that  those  trees  on  this  side 
have  been  fertilized  with  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  and  those 
other  trees  have  not  been  fertilized.    These  trees  are  evenly  loaded 
with  fruit,  while  there  is  practically  no  fruit  on  this  side.    The 
results  have  been  unusually  striking  in  Lawrence  countv,  showing 
the  value  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.    This  experiment  in  Bed- 
ford county — the  results  have  been  equally  striking  or  practically  so. 
We  have  harvested  335  bushels  in  the  seventh  year,  to  the  acre,  show- 
ing the  result  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.    This  is  a  Baldwin 
tree  seven  years  of  age.    We  topworked  it  on  Northern  Spy  and  at 
the  seventh  year  picked  a  bushel  and  a  half  from  the  tree.    Now,  we 
wanted  to  draw  out  here  a  few  lessons,  which  I  think  are  of  unusual 
importance  to  Pennsylvania  fruit  growers.    Between  those  apple 
frees  we  are  growing  potatoes.    In  the  experimental  orchard  at 
State  College,  on  limestone  soil  we  have  found  out  that  the  apple 
trees   Baldwins,  Stamens,  Winesaps  and  some  other  varieties,  that 
Ibe  apple  trees  have  been  growing  where  we  are  growing  potatoes 
between  the  rows,  have  made  12%  better  growth  than  where  we  have 
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followed  the  most  approved  method  of  orchard  management.  I  mean 
by  that,  plowing  in  the  spring,  harrowing  until  midsummer,  and  then 
starting  a  cover  crop,  plowing  that  down  the  following  spring,  and 
keeping  that  up  year  after  year. 

Now,  that  is  not  all  of  the  story.  These  potatoes,  or  beans  and 
peas,  as  we  have  used  sometimes,  have  returned  from  f 50.  to  |75.  to 
the  acre.  Now,  of  course,  we  cannot  utilize  all  the  ground,  and  these 
figures  are  very  conservative.  Limestone  soil  is  not  a  good  potato 
soil,  and  having  a  good  potato  soil  you  should  do  much  better,  but 
our  returns  have  been  |50.  to  |75.  to  the  acre.  That  means  that  the 
farmer  growing  crops  between  his  trees  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
expense  of  that  orchard  while  it  is  coming  on  and  make  a  profit  out 
of  potatoes  besides.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  show  you  a  part  of 
the  orchard  showing  the  trees  mulched.  The  finest  apple  trees  in 
this  young  orchard  at  State  College  are  where  we  have  mulched  them 
every  year  heavily  with  straw.  Those  are  the  finest  trees  in  the  or- 
chard. These  trees  are  better  than  any  other  trees,  even  those  where 
we  have  gone  through  the  potatoes,  where  we  have  planted  cover 
crops.  I  have  to  make  one  exception,  where  we  have  grown  alfalfa, 
taken  the  alfalfa  and  mulched  the  trees,  we  have  gotten  better  growth 
there  than  where  we  have  mulched  with  straw,  and  that  is  due  to  the 
larger  amount  of  nitrogen  added  to  the  trees.  We  have  a  cover  crop 
of  vetch,  one  of  our  best  cover  crops  in  Pennsylvania,  certainly  on 
limestone  soil,  where  we  have  been  making  this  experiment.  Soy 
bean  is  also  very  good  and  certainly  better  on  a  limestone  soil  than 
cow  peas. 

There  is  another  lesson  I  want  to  bring  to  you;  we  referred  to 
alfalfa  a  moment  ago  as  being  desirable  to  grow  in  young  orchards. 
The  best  trees  in  that  orchard  are  where  we  have  grown  alfalfa, 
mulched  the  trees  with  alfalfa  so  heavily,  that  the  moisture  is  con- 
served more  perfectly  than  in  uncultivated  areas.  There  is  one 
other  lesson — ^it  is  possible  to  grow  a  surplus  of  alfalfa  in  that 
young  orchard  which  can  be  sold  or  used  as  hay;  in  other  words, 
the  growing  of  alfalfa  in  the  young  orchard  is  worth  considering  as 
a  business  proposition,  aside  from  the  growing  of  strong,  vigorous 
young  trees.  I  think  that  these  are  the  most  important  lessons 
that  can  be  brought  from  our  exj)erimental  work  with  fruit  trees. 
There  is  a  picture  showing  some  experiments  with  ground  rock 
on  peaches.  We  found  that  some  of  the  commercial  preparations 
recommended  for  the  spraying  of  peach  trees  are  decidedly  injurious 
and  should  be  used  with  great  care.  The  trees  must  always  be 
protectd  from  mice.  We  keep  the  straw  away  from  the  tree  a  little 
way,  but  if  you  will  use  wire  collars  to  keep  the  mice  away,  it  is 
certainly  very  successful. 

A  Member:    They  get  under  the  protection  and  eat  at  the  roots. 

PROF.  WATTS:  We  have  not  experienced  that  trouble  at  State 
College  so  far  as  the  growth  is  concerned.  That  certainly  is  n  verv 
satisfactory  plan.  This  general  conclusion  might  be  drawn,  that 
that  plan  of  orchard  management  is  best,  so  far  as  the  tree  growth 
is  concerned,  which  conserves  the  moisture  most  perfectly.  It  is 
a  moisture  question  very  largely.  Now  for  a  few  pictures.  We 
have  here  our  new  stock  judging  pavilion,  which  is  heated  comfort- 
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ably  and  naed  all  the  year  through  iu  the  stock  jadging  work.    It 
shows  an  interior  view  of  the  paTllion,  with  chairs  all  aroand  and 
seating  capacity  for  800  people.    We  have  here  a  group  of  cattle 
used  in   the   feeding  experiment.    We  have  found   that   the  most 
economical  ration  is  silage,  and  2^  pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal  per 
1,000  pounds  of  livestock.    That  is  better  than  where  the  cattle  are 
given  com  fodder  and  hay  for  the  range.     Silage  must  enter  into 
the  ration  if  you  want  to  feed  beef  cattle  economically  and  get 
the  best  results.    Of  course,  we  use  different  combinations,   but 
we  have  one  lot  every  year  which  receives  no  other  roughage  but 
com  silage  and  2^  pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal  per  1,000  pounds 
of  live  weight.    Our  herd  of  pure  bred  breeding  cattle  is  treated  in 
the  same  way  and  we  are  not  able,  at  this  time,  to  see  any  in- 
jurious effects  from  that  kind  of  roughage,  only   I   think   most 
farmers  would  prefer  mixing  in  a  little  clover  or  alfalfa  or  some 
other  dry  roughage,  but  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory  at 
State  College. 

This  shows  a  low  constructed  shed  for  sheep,  very  inexpensive, 
yet  one  which  works  out  very  nicely,  built  on  the  south  side  of 
one  of  our  bams.  This  shows  one  of  our  Berkshires  on  a  blue 
grass  pasture.  We  are  aLso  making  some  experiments  on  the  Spring 
Creek  Farm,  and  here  the  hogs  are  having  a  real  good  time  pasturing 
on  oats  and  Canada  field  peas.  Now,  this  looks  like  a  sort  of  a 
ho^sh  trick,  to  turn  the  hogs  into  the  com,  but  they  make  a 
good  job  in  harvesting  it,  they  don't  waste  very  much,  and  another 
curious  thing  is  that  these  hogs  made  gains  a  little  faster  than 
the  hogs  where  th^  were  fed  corn  carried  to  them  every  day.  That 
plan,  of  course,  is  more  popular  in  the  West,  I  presume,  than  it 
ever  will  be  in  Pennsylvania.  This  shows  some  of  our  sheep  pens 
used  for  hogs  down  on  the  lower  farm;  they  are  a  sort  of  port- 
able pen.  Here  is  a  herd  of  some  of  our  steers  on  Spring  Creek 
Farm;  pure  bred  steers.  I  want  you  to  note  there  the  character 
of  land,  the  rough,  rolling  land.  A  great  deal  of  this  land  should 
not  be  farmed,  though  it  is  not  as  steep  as  much  of  the  land  which 
is  in  tillage  in  Pennsylvania.  We  are  doing  everything  we  can  to 
encourage  the  livestock  industry.  We  believe  that  too  much  land 
in  Pennsylvania  is  fanned  too  intensively,  that  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  on  the  steep  hillsides  that  should  be  put  into  grass  and 
grazed  rather  than  plowed  and  farmed  in  an  intensive  way. 

A  Member:    Do  you  ever  fertilize  that  hill  land? 

PROF.  WATTS:  We  are  making  some  experiments  and  it  re- 
sponds quickly  to  the  application  of  commercial  fertilizers  or  manure. 
We  have  a  field,  which,  when  we  bought  it  three  years  ago,  was 
very  weedy.  The  weeds  have  disappeared  and  it  is'  getting  better 
all  the  time,  but  probably  it  would  pay  better  to  fertilize  that 
land  with  fertilizers  or  manure  and  then  put  cattle  in  it.  I  want 
you  to  note  these  cattle  which  have  come  down  into  this  stream  on 
a  hot  summer  day;  it  is  a  pure  stream  that  comes  from  the  moun- 
tains and  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  we  have  at  State  College, 
this  pure  stream  of  water  for  our  livestock.  That  shows  a  lot 
of  steers  which  were  being  prepared  for  the  International  Show. 
We  have  one  of  the  younger  animals,  a  very  good  animal  here. 
This  shows  our  herd  of  pure  Angus.    Here  you  get  a  better  idea  of 
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the  character  of  the  land.  This  over  here  is  very  steep.  That  is 
taken  down  on  the  lower  part  of  the  farm  about  three  miles  away 
from  the  college  building.  They  make  a  beautiful  appearance,  these 
black  cattle  on  the  pasture.  Every  one  of  these  cows  that  you 
see  here  had  been  wintered  for  several  years  on  corn  silage  only 
as  their  roughage  and  came  out  of  the  bam  in  the  spring  fat  and 
round  as  rolls  of  butter.  Here  we  have  a  bull  that  heads  the 
short  horn  herd.  I  want  to  show  you  now  a  couple  of  pictures 
of  a  couple  of  Herford  steers,  very  nice  animals.  This  is  another 
specimen.  We  buy  a  carload  of  horses  almost  every  winter  and 
conduct  a  fattening  experiment,  a  feeding  experiment  on  different 
methods  of  feeding  horses  and  preparing  them  for  market.  This 
shows  some  of  these  animals;  they  are  all  western  animals  and  we 
get  some  very  good  ones  among  them. 

A  Member:  Are  the  farmers  that  visit  the  college  grounds  al- 
lowed to  feed  cattle? 

PROF.  WATTS:  They  are  permitted  to  see  the  cattle  out  on 
the  pasture,  but  we  are  not  allowing  them  to  enter  the  dairy  bam. 
I  don't  know  just  when  we  will  take  the  quarantine  off,  but  we 
have  so  many  cattle  there  and  we  have  kept  the  record  for  so 
many  years  tiiat  we  feel  we  would  be  taking  chances  to  take  the 
quarantine  oflf  the  dairy  barn.  They  just  had  a  new  outbreak  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Philadelphia  recently  and  we  think  we 
are  justified  in  keeping  the  quarantine  on  the  new  dairy  barn. 

A  Member:  In  which  way  can  you  make  the  most  economical 
gains  on  your  feeding  of  stock  in  winter,  in  open  sheds  or  bams? 

PROP.  WATTS:  According  to  our  experiments  at  State  CJoUege, 
the  use  of  corn  silage  only  as  roughage  a'nd  then  of  course  as 
the  time  approaches  to  put  them  on  the  market,  the  use  of  cotton 
seed  meal,  if  we  don't  use  cotton  seed  meal,  they  will  have  more 
or  less  liowel  trouble,  and  this  seems  to  be  necessary  to  maintain 
the  good  health  of  the  animals. 

A  Member:  My  question  was,  can  you  make  the  greatest  gain 
in  open  sheds  fresh  air  or  when  they  are  confined  in  a  bam. 

PROF.  WATTS:  I  did  not  catch  your  question.  All  of  these 
animals  are  kept  in  open  sheds,  we  do  not  believe  in  confining  any 
of  the  big  beef  cattle  to  closed  houses  and  I  doubt  whether  it  is 
best  to  keep  the  dairy  cattle  in.  Our  new  barn  is  so  well  venti- 
lated with  windows  that  it  is  practically  outdoors.  I  believe  ex- 
periments have  been  made  which  show  that  even  the  dairy  cattle 
will  do  as  well  in  open  sheds  as  in  the  closed  stable,  but  that  is 
a  little  out  of  my  line. 

I  want  to  show  you  just  two  pictures  showing  the  type  of  work 
done  by  the  Department  of  Botany.  Here  we  have  the  brown  rot 
on  flie  peach  and  the  next  tree  shows  the  mumified  fruit  under  the 
tree.  That  will  be  controlled  by  proper  spraying.  Now  we  want 
to  show  you  a  few  pictures  of  the  Agronomy  Department,  then  we 
will  be  throu^.    You  have  all  heard  of  the  fertilizer  plots  of 
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State  College  having  the  longest  continued  fertility  experiments  of 
any  state  in  the  Union.  On  the  left  where  you  see  these  three 
piles  of  hay,  three  piles  on  each  plot,  over  here  this  plot  has  re- 
ceived burnt  lime  at  the  rate  of  4,000  lbs.  to  the  acre  every  fourth 
year.  That  plot  has  also  received  6  tons  of  manure  every  year  in 
rotation,  a  four  year  rotation.  This  central  plot  has  received  lime 
only  at  the  rate  of  4,000  lbs.  to  the  acre  every  fourth  year,  while 
this  plot  has  received  nothing. 

These  experiments  have  been  in  progress  for  33  years.    We  haven't 
time  to  stop  to  draw  all  the  lessons  that  might  be  drawn  from 
these  experiments.    One  lesson  is  that  lime  in  large  quantities  alone 
will  do  no  good  whatever  as  a  long  term  proposition.    There  are 
former  attempts  to  use  lime  which  show  that  it  does  not  maintain 
the  supply  of  organic  fertility  in  the  soil.    There  will  be  no  benefit 
whatever  from  it,  because  the  crops  on  this  farm  where  nothing 
has  been  applied  for  33  years  are  practically  just  as  good  as  on 
this  where  lime  has  been  used.    We  also  learn  that   the  use  of 
any  fertilizer  which  keeps  the  soil  in  a  highly  acid  condition  is 
undesirable,  that  the  judicious  use  of  fertilizer  on  this  land  will 
maintain  fertility  and  result  in  crops  just  as  satisfactory  as  where 
manure  has  been  used.    Now  that  is  a  strong  statement  to  make, 
and  yet  we  can  back  it  up.    A  few  years  ago  farmers  came  down 
and  looked,  over  the  fertilizer  plots  and  they  would  go  down  the 
alley  and  look  at  this  plot  and  say  "There  is  a  fine  plot;  how  has 
it  bieen  treated?"    "Why,  we  used  manure  and  lime  on  that  land 
for  30  or  33  years."    Then  they  would  go  down  and  say  "Here  is 
a  plot  that  looks  just  as  good,  how  have  you  fertilized  this?"    "We 
have  used   commercial   fertilizer  on   this  plot."    "No   manure,   no 
lime?"    "No,  no  lime;  nitrate  of  soda  has  gone  into  that  plot  and 
helped  to  keep  the  soil  sweet."    Then  the  farmers  would  say,  "That's 
aU  right  on  a  little  plot  of  land  but  it  won't  work  on  a  big  farm." 
They  used  to  say  that  to  Dean  Hunt,  so  finally  Dean  Hunt  said,  "All 
right,  let's  try  it  out  on  a  big  farm;"  so  he  went  across  the  road 
and  rented  a  farm.    We  have  been  farming  that  land  five  or  six 
years  and  I  want  to  say  that  we  are  handling  that  land  successfully 
vithont  manure;  there  is  no  manure  used  on  that  farm  and  hasn't 
been  for  five  or  six  years.    We  harvested  there  year  before  last  over 
30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  threshed  out  37  bushels  last  year 
and  the  fertility  is  being  maintained  by  the  use  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers and  lime. 

Sometimes  we  are  taken  to  task  for  calling  attention  to  this  ex- 
periment on  the  Mitchell  farm.  Last  year  a  banker,  very  much 
interested  in  the  development  of  agriculture  in  this  State  said, 
that  we  were  making  a  big  mistake.  I  told  him  we  had  no  right 
to  keep  that  fact  from  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania.  While  we 
want  to  encourage  the  livestock  industry  because  it  is  one  of  our 
most  important  things  in  Pennsylvania,  yet  every  farmer  should 
understand  that  by  the  judicious  use  of  lime  and  fertilizers  he 
can  increase  the  productiveness  of  his  farm  and  increase  his  earn- 
ings. It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  Pennsylvania  is  to  abandon 
the  keeping  of  livestock,  but  it  does  mean  that  every  man  should 
study  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  lime  and  that  the  productive  power 
of  a  limestone  soil  can  be  maintained  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  and 
lime. 
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A  Member:    Conld  you  produce  that  wheat  at  a  profit? 

PROF.  WATTS :  Yes,  the  wheat  was  produced  at  a  profit.  The 
experiments  have  not  been  conducted  long  enough  to  answer  that 
question  as  definitely  as  I  would  like  to  at  this  time,  yet  we  do 
hold  figures  on  the  comparative  cost  of  production  on  these  fertilizer 
plots  and  the  manure  plots. 

A  Member:    Was  any  humus  injected  into  that  soil? 

PROP.  WATTS:  Only  as  it  came  into  rotation  from  the  clover 
that  might  be  left  on  the  ground  and  from  the  corn,  wheat  and 
oats. 

A  Member:    What  is  the  rotation? 

PROF.  WATTS:  On  the  farm  plots,  com,  wheat,  clover  and 
oats;  on  the  farm  it  is  wheat,  clover  and  com. 

A  Member:  In  cutting  the  wheat,  did  you  take  any  pains  to 
leave  lots  of  the  straw  while  they  cut? 

PROP.  WATTS:    No,  not  at  all;  cuf  it  in  the  usual  way. 

A  Member:    What  kind  of  lime  did  you  use? 

PROP.  WATTS:  Well,  we  used  different  forms  of  lime;  or- 
dinarily just  common  burnt  lime. 

There  is  another  man  to  follow  me,  so  I  will  have  to  hurry.  I 
simply  want  to  show  you  a  few  samples  of  corn,  unusually  fine 
ears,  champion  at  one  of  the  corn  shows;  that  shows  a  selection 
of  a  number  of  very  good  ears ;  that  is  a  dent  variety,  I  don't  know 
the  name.  Here  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  experiment  showing 
30  some  hills  of  potatoes,  all  selected  from  one  plant;  you  can  see 
what  a  tremendous  difference  there  is  in  the  result  from  these 
plants.  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  made  decided  progress  in -hill 
selection.  Now  we  have  a  timothy  garden  which  is  exceedingly 
interesting,  showing  the  variations  in  the  timothy;  and  this  breed- 
ing work  I  believe  will  result  in  great  value  to  the  State.  It  is 
being  carried  on  at  Cornell  University,  and  this  next  picture  will 
show  what  is  happening  at  State  College.  The  best  plot  here  of 
this  pure  bred  timothy  has  yielded  at  the  rate  of  almost  half  a 
ton  more  to  the  acre  than  the  ordinary  timothy  which  we  find 
on  the  market.  We  hope  to  have  this  seed  before  long  to  send 
out  in  small  quantities  to  farmers  to  try  out.  We  are  also  making 
a  variety  of  experiments  with  wheat,  com,  potatoes  and  oats. 

Now,  then,  I  don't  believe  that  this  slide  has  ever  been  shown 
away  from  State  college.  We  have  not  said  very  much  about  our 
selected  work,  but  I  do  want  you  to  know  that  Mr.  Nolden's  De- 
partment of  Agronomy  is  doing  a  great  work  along  the  line  of 
selection.  We  are  working  with  three  different  varieties.  Now  it 
is  an  experiment  to  determine  the  value  of  selection,  picking  otit 
special  plants  and  breeding  them  until  you  have  enough  that  is 
worth  while,  and  we  have  some  that  are  worth  while.    Take  Re- 
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liable,  for  example;  it  yielded  32.1  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  se- 
lections which  have  been  developed  at  the  coUege  have  run  37 
and  38  bushels  to  the  acre.  Notice  Golden  Sheaf;  the  normal  yield 
of  the  variety  as  we  started  it  was  37  bushels  to  the  acre;  our 
selections  run  44  and  45;  and  down  here  with  the  Pulcaster  the 
difference  is  even  greater;  the  normal  variety  rah  30  bushels  to 
the  acre  and  our  selections  ran  35  and  40.  We  think  that  work  is 
going  to  be  valuable  to  the  wheat  growers  of  Pennsylvania  and 
will  soon  be  in  shape  to  put  the  results  before  the  people  in  a  form 
that  will  be  worth  while.  Now  you  will  note  that  each  of  these 
ears  of  com  are  numbered.  Will  someone  from  the  audience  tell 
me  which  is  the  best  ear?    Can  you  see  the  numbers. 

(Some  of  the  audience  selected  No.  82  and  others  No.  80.) 

PEOF.  WATTS:  Now  the  point  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that 
these  ears  of  com  represent  an  ear  to  the  row  test;  the  figures 
below  are  not  the  numbers  but  represent  the  yields  which  have  been 
produced  by  these  different  ears  on  the  average  basis.  How  about 
this  ear?  Does  that  look  good?  You  don't  like  the  looks  of  that, 
do  you?  That  ear  product  81  bushels  to  the  acre  yet  you  would 
not  think  of  selecting  that  for  the  corn  show.  Whoever  picked  No. 
82  made  a  good  selection,  because  it  produced  82  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre,  yet  it  is  not  a  very  good  ear  for  the  com  show.  Over 
here  is  an  ear  that  does  not  look  so  bad,  in  fact  it  is  a  much 
better  looking  ear  than  some  of  the  others,  and  yet  that  produced 
only  55  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  The  lesson  is  this,  that  you 
cannot  tell  from  the  looks  of  an  ear  of  corn  what  it  is  going  to 
do  when  it  is  planted;  the  only  way  to  find  out  is  to  make  an  ear 
to  the  row  test.  Corn  is  just  like  people,  you  cannot  always  tell 
by  the  looks  of  a  person  what  there  is  in  tiiem,  and  so  it  is  with 
com. 

(On  account  of  the  cold  weather  and  inability  to  heat  the  hall, 
the  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Thursday,  May  27th,  1915,  at 
9  A.  M.) 


Thursday  Homing,  May  27,  1915,  9  A.  M. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Campbell  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Now,  ray  friends,  the  time  is  here  for  opening 
the  session  this  morning  and  I  hope  you  will  all  make  yourselves 
as  comfortable  as  possible  and  we  will  try  and  have  a  good  session. 
I  believe  Mr.  Martin  has  a  word  of  announcement  the  first  thing. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Friends,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
the  County  Chairman  of  Jefferson  county  sending  his  regrets  at 
bis  inability  to  attend  on  account  of  the  serious  sickness  of  Mrs. 
Cowan.  Mr.  Cowan  sends  his  kind  regards  to  all  the  friends.  I 
also  have  a  telephone  message  from  Mr.  Be  Witt  who  took  sick 
on  the  way  here.    He  is  in  the  hospital  at  Meadville.    His  condition 
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is  not  considered  serious,  and  yet  he  is  quite  a  sufferer  there.  He 
also  sends  his  regards  to  the  workers.  This  condition  of  weather, 
as  you  know  friends,  is  one  over  which  we  have  no  control.  If  we 
thought  we  had,  we  would  tackle  it,  but  we  don't  have,  and  we 
are  made  of  that  kind  of  fibre  that  we  make  the  best  of  all  situations 
and  all  circumstances.  The  hotel  people  have  kindly  offered  us 
this  room  in  which  we  can  at  least  be  comparatively  comfortable, 
as  compared  with  the  auditorium,  and  we  deem  it  best  at  this  time 
that  we  take  up  for  consideration,  first,  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
gram for  yesterday  evening,  Prof.  Cooke's  illustrated  address,  and 
then  after  that  we  will  drop  the  Institute  session  until  this  after- 
noon, awaiting  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Morgan  and  the  other  lady 
who  is  on  the  program.  If  they  appear  by  noon,  we  will  then 
take  up  that  part  of  the  program  this  afternoon,  so  that  if  circum- 
stances will  cut  us  off  with  the  additional  session,  we  wUl  be  com- 
pelled to  omit  the  institute  sessions  you  see  here;  so  the  first  will 
be  the  illustrated  lecture,  as  Mr.  Campbell  has  said,  by  Dr.  Cooke 
on  "The  Relation  of  Birds  to  Agriculture." 

THE  RELATION  OP  BIRDS  TO  AGRICULTURE 


By  DR.  WELLS  W.  COOKE,  V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wathington, 

D.  C. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  question  of  the  re- 
lation of  birds  to  agriculture  is  something  which  has  taken  up 
a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the  last  few  years  and  has  at  last^  after 
many  years  of  agitation,  finally  been  taken  up  by  the  United  States 
Government;  and  it  was  in  connection  with  my  work  under  the 
Federal  Migratory  Game  Bird  Bill,  the  bill  for  protecting  migratory 
game  birds  and  migratory  insectivorous  birds,  that  the  material  was 
obtained  which  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  this  morning. 

Now  we  will  start  right  out  with  the  slides.  I  wish  I  could  say 
that  all  birds  were  beneficial.  If  I  could,  why  that  of  course  would 
end  the  discussion.  But  unfortunately,  some  birds  are  not  bene- 
ficial, although  very  fortunately  the  number  is  a  very  small  part 
of  the  total  number  of  birds.  We  have  here  in  Pennsylvania  about 
375  different  kinds  of  birds,  and  out  of  those  we  can  say  that 
only  three  are  entirely  injurious.  One  of  them  we  have  on  the 
screen  now,  the  great  horned  owl.  Its  food  is  quite  largely  the  bene- 
ficial bird.  It  is  given  here  with  a  quail  in  its  claws,  altiiough  I 
think  that  the  painter,  when  he  put  that  there,  rather  stretched 
the  facts  of  the  case.  I  don't  think  that  the  great  horned  owl 
ever  does  much  injury  to  quail,  but  the  next  one  we  have  on  here, 
Cooper's  hawk,  is  shown  with  a  quail  in  its  claws  because  that  is 
probably  the  worst  enemy,  next  to  man,  that  the  Bob  White  has. 
The  Cooper's  hawk  comes  down  in  the  field,  and  if  he  finds  a  covey 
of  quail  he  is  pretty  apt  to  stay  right  there  until  he  has  taken 
the  last  one  of  them.  The  sharp-shinned  hawk,  which  is  very  much 
like  the  Cooper's  hawk,  only  a  little  smaller,  is  the  third  one  of 
the  three  kinds  of  birds  we  have  in  the  State  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  entirely  injurious.  But  I  don't  want  you  to  consider 
that  because  these  birds  that  I  have  mentioned  as  injurious  are 
hawks  and  owls,  that,  therefore,  all  hawks  and  all  owls  are  In- 
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iariotis;  on  the  contrary,  the  hawks  and  owls  are  among  the  good 
Mends  of  the  farmer  and  we  have  had  one  experience  at  Washing- 
ton which  showed  this  very  plainly.  A  pair  of  barn  owls  lived  in 
the  tower  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  a  man  there  in  Wash- 
ington in  our  office  took  it  on  himself  to  find  out  what  those  owls 
were  eating.  An  owl  does  not  tear  up  its  food  very  much,  it 
swallows  it  almost  whole,  and  then  the  bones  and  hair,  the  in- 
digestible parts,  are  thrown  out  as  pellets  from  the  mouth  and 
these  pellets  accumulate  in  large  numbers  where  ever  the  hawks 
roost  or  nest,  and  this  gentleman  went  up  in  the  tower  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  gathered  up  these  pellets  to  see  what 
these  owls  had  been  eating  and  he  found  that  those  pellets  were 
composed  almost  entirely  of  the  bones  and  hair  of  mice.  He  counted 
the  heads  of  over  700  mice  in  the  pellets  from  that  single  pair 
of  owls  in  that  one  winter,  so  you  can  see  how  largely  they  have 
been  working  for  man's  benefit.  The  two  hawks  on  the  screen  there 
DOW,  the  red  tailed  and  the  red  shouldered,  are  those  that  are  com- 
monly called  the  hen  hawks,  and  yet  they  do  not  deserve  that  name. 
It  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  either  of  tiiiose,  which  are  our  largest 
hawks,  take  anything  in  the  poultry  line.  Their  food  is  the  smaller 
mammals,  mice.  The  sparrow  hawk,  our  smallest  hawk,  receives 
that  name,  sparrow  hawk,  simply  because  it  is  small.  It  really  does 
not  eat  sparrows,  its  food  is  very  largely  grasshoppers  during  the 
snmmertime  and  mice  in  the  winter. 

Then  we  come  to  the  group  of  sparrows  which  are  pre-eminently 
the  seed  eaters,  and  yet  we  have  one  exception.  Sparrows  are  bene- 
ficial with  just  the  one  exception  of  the  English  sparrow,  and  un- 
fortunately it  happens  that  it  is  the  most  numerous  of  all.  I 
had  expectd  when  we  made  a  bird  census  last  year,  a  census  of  the 
birds  of  the  United  States,  that  we  would  find  the  English  sparrow 
to  be  the  most  abundant  bird  in  the  United  States,  and  I  was  quite 
surprised  when  the  returns  came  in  to  find  that  the  robin  exceeded 
it  Judging  by  the  census  of  last  year,  the  robin  is  the  most  num- 
erous bird  in  tiie  United  States.  To  us  who  live  there  in  Washing- 
toD  that  seems  a  little  queer,  because  robins  with  us  are  rather 
uncommon  through  the  summertime;  they  are  almost  a  rare  bird 
in  the  breeding  season,  and  coming  up  here  yesterday,  I  noticed 
particularly  as  I  got  north  of  Pittsburgh  and  up  into  this  northern 
part  of  the  State  how  numerous  were  the  robins.  The  train 
scarcely  passed  a  farmhouse  anywhere  without  my  seeing  from  two 
to  four  or  five  pairs  of  robins.  It  seems  queer  that  the  English 
sparrow  should  have  been  brought  to  this  country,  because  it  was 
brought  to  rid  the  trees  in  Central  Park,  New  York  City,  of  the 
worms  that  were  destroying  them.  Well,  the  sparrows  never  did 
eat  those  worms,  they  never  would,  they  are  insect  eaters  but  they 
found  here  a  climate  that  was  congenial,  they  found  plenty  of 
food  and  they  have  multiplied  until  now  they  extend  from  ocean 
to  ocean  and  have  become,  as  I  said,  almost  our  most  common 
bird.  And  yet  I  was  glad  to  see,  a  few  years  ago  that  even  the 
English  sparrow  could  do  some  good.  We  had  there  in  Washing- 
ton ati  attack  of  the  seventeen  year  locusts  and  they  were  very  abun- 
dant, just  a  hum  all  day  long,  and  from  the  time  those  locusts 
came  out  of  the  ground  'the  English  sparrow  practically  gave  up 
all  other  food  and  devoted  itself  to  the  seventeen  year  locust.    It 
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would  fly  np  in  the  trees,  grab  a  locust,  bring  it  down  to  the  gronnd 
and  it  seemed  to  recognize  that  if  it  ate  the  whole  locust  it  would 
get  filled  up  too  soon,  so  it  would  just  grab  it  by  the  head,  pound 
it  up  and  down  on  the  pavement,  pull  off  the  head,  eat  that,  leave 
the  body  and  get  another  locust.  It  must  have  killed  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  locusts,  so  there  is  one  good  deed  you  will 
have  to  credit  to  the  English  sparrow. 

The  crow  I  suppose  has  been  the  cause  of  more  profanity  than 
any  other  bird  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  yet  I  doubt  if 
even  the  crow  is  quite  so  black  as  he  is  painted.  He  does  like  to 
pull  up  your  com  and  has  been  accused,  and  I  guess  rightfully,  of 
stealing  eggs  out  of  birds'  nests  and  taking  even  the  young  birds, 
but  there  are  two  sides  even  to  the  crow  question.  You  take  it 
along  in  the  spring  when  the  young  crows  are  just  growing  and 
they  have  got  tremendous  appetites  and  keep  those  old  birds  hustling 
all  day  long  to  fill  the  mouths  of  those  young  crows,  which  are  fed 
quite  largely  on  the  white  grub  of  the  larva  of  the  May  beetle, 
which  is  one  of  the  bad  insects  or  bugs  on  the  com  or  strawberries, 
in  the  grass  patch  and  then  later  on  in  the  season  when  the  young 
are  full  grown,  both  the  old  and  the  young  feed  quite  largely  on 
the  grasshoppers;  so  you  see  there  are  two  sides  even  to  the  crow 
question. 

I  suppose  the  robin  has  been  the  cause  of  more  discussion  than 
any  other  one  bird.  I  remember  once  we  were  having  a  meeting 
down  at  Lancaster  and  I  had  been  talking  in  favor  of  the  birds 
and  a  man  got  up  and  said,  "I  want  to  register  a  protest  against 
the  robin;  it  does  us  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  our  fruit."  When 
he  sat  down,  another  man  got  up  and  said  that  that  was  just  his 
exi>erience  exactly.  It  is  only  a  little  while  ago  that  the  people  in 
New  Jersey,  the  fruit  growers  in  New  Jersey  undertook  to  get 
the  New  Jersey  laws  changed  so  as  to  allow  the  killing  of  robins; 
but  the  friends  of  the  robins  proved  more  numerous  than  the  fruit 
men  and  succeeded  in  keeping  the  law  on  the  statute  books  that 
prohibits  their  killing.  I  think  the  worst  hard  luck  story  I  have 
ever  heard  in  regard  to  the  robins  comes  from  California.  A  gentle- 
man went  out  into  one  of  those  valleys  up  in  the  foothills  of 
the  mountains  and  set  out  a  fruit  orchard  and  the  land  proved 
favorable,  all  the  conditions  were  favorable,  the  trees  made  a  good 
growth  and  when  they  came  into  bearing,  he  expected  to  receive  a 
good  return  on  his  investment.  It  happened  that  the  first  year 
that  the  trees  were  in  full  bearing  there  was  almost  an  entire 
failure  of  the  native  fruit  upon  the  mountains  above  him,  and  the 
robins  that  ordinarily  would  live  on  that  native  fruit  and  that 
much  prefer  the  native  fruit,  if  they  have  their  choice,  came  down  on 
to  his  orchard  and  cleaned  out  everything  as  fast  as  it  ripened. 
Naturally  he  was  very  wrathy  and  he  went  down  on  the  lowlands 
and  went  around  among  the  orchardists  there  and  tried  to  get  them 
to  unite  with  him  in  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  to  have  the  law 
changed  so  that  they  could  kill  the  robins,  and  he  could  not  find 
a  single  person  who  would  unite  with  him  in  that  campaign.  They 
said,  "We  know  tliey  have  taken  some  of  our  fruit,  but  we  have 
become  convinced  that  on  the  whole  they  do  us  more  good  than 
they  do  harm."  The  food  of  the  robin  has  probably  been  studied 
more  carefully  than  that  of  any  other  bird,  and  it  has  been  found 
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that  while  it  does  take  some  fruit,  yet,  when  the  yonng  are  iu 
the  nest,  those  young  are  fed  almost  entirely  on  insect  food,  and 
the  amount   of  food  that  a  young  robin  takes  is  almost  beyond 
belief.     It  eats  more  than  its  own  weight  of  food  every  day.    Now 
just  think  what  would  happen  in  this  hotel  here,  what  this  pro- 
prietor would  think,  if  you  folks  should  undertake  to  do  that.    And 
as  I  said,  that  food  is  almost  entirely  insect  food  and  that  comes 
at  the  time  of  the  year  when  our  crops  are  growing  fastest,  when 
insects  are  most  numerous,  when  the  insects  are  doing  the  most 
damage  to  the  crops,  so  that  the  birds  help  us  most  just  when  we 
most  need  their  help. 

There  is  another  bird,  the  woodthrush,  on  the  screen  here  now, 
whose  food  and  habits  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  robin, 
and  I  just  wanted  to  show  the  results  of  that  large  amount  of  in- 
sect food  that  the  birds  take.  The  bird  from  the  egg  to  this  stage 
is  about  four  or  five  days  and  in  about  the  same  amount  more, 
that  is  in  about  ten  or  eleven  days  from  the  time  the  egg  is 
hatched,  the  birds  have  become  old  enough  to  get  out  from  the  nest, 
so  you  can  see  the  very  rapid  growth  that  comes  from  that  very 
large  amount  of  insect  food  that  they  take. 

The  bluejay  is  another  one  of  our  birds  about  which  there  has 
been  some  discussion.  Personally  I  have  known  bluejays  all  my 
life.  Where  I  was  raised  in  southern  Wisconsin,  we  had  them  in  our 
yard;  they  nested  there;  we  had  them  there  all  the  year  through 
and  I  never  saw  the  least  signs  of  any  trouble  of  the  bluejay  with 
the  other  birds.  There  were  plenty  of  other  species  nesting  right 
around  there  They  were  all  on  good  terms,  and  yet  reports  come 
into  our  oflBce  every  little  while  of  bluejays  doing  damage. 

The  bobolink  is  a  bird  which  used  to  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
injurious  birds.  It  has  been  a  little  queer  in  conditions  of  affairs  there. 
Years  ago  when  South  Carolina  was  the  principal  rice  growing 
state  in  the  United  States,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  bobolink  did  a 
good  deal  of  damage.  The  bobolink  winters  down  in  South  America, 
way  dowTi  in  Brazil,  and  sometimes  in  its  northward  migration  it 
gets  up  into  Florida  and  South  Carolina  about  the  time  the  rice 
is  coming  up  in  the  spring;  but  it  does  not  do  much  damage  then, 
but  passes  on  up  and  comes  for  nesting  to  this  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  northward. 

I  was  out  a  few  minutes  yesterday  afternoon  around  the  fields 
here,  and  I  found  a  good  many  bobolinks  were  present  here  now — 
it  is  called  bobolink  up  here;  with  us,  in  Washington,  it  is  called 
the  reed  bird,  from  its  habit  of  staying  in  the  reeds  at  night;  and 
down  in  the  Southern  states  it  is  called  the  rice-birds.  It  nests 
from  northern  Pennsylvania  and  southern  New  York  northward, 
principally  in  New  England  and  the  northern  states  up  into  southern 
Canada,  and  throughout  all  that  region  it  is  one  of  the  best  loved 
of  the  birds.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  singers  we  have  and  throughout 
all  that  region  it  is  very  carefully  protected  both  by  law  and  by 
custom  and  a  man  would  no  more  think  of  killing  the  bobolinks 
on  his  place  than  he  would  the  dog  or  the  cat,  and  so  it  has 
a  carefree  existence.  Through  the  summer  it  raises  a  good  family, 
and  when  the  yonng  are  full  grown,  those  small  family  parties 
unite  into  larger  parties,  and  those  into  still  larger  as  they  move 
toward  the  south,  and  by  the  time  they  get  into  the  Southern  states 
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they  have  assembled  into  yery  large  flocks.  And  as  I  say,  years 
ago  when  South  Carolina  was  devoted  to  rice  growing,  the  bobo- 
links were  very  injurious  on  those  rice  fields;  they  used  to  get 
down  there  in  the  faU  migration  when  the  rice  was  in  the  milk. 
Bice  grows  on  the  top  of  a  stalk  like  oats  and  the  bobolinks,  settling 
down  on  those  rice  fields  to  eat  the  rice,  would  settle  on  the  stalks 
and  their  sharp  claws  would  pierce  the  grain  and  let  out  the  milk 
and  they  actually  did  more  destruction  with  the  claws  than  they 
did  with  the  bill,  and  at  first,  in  the  early  days,  the  rice  growers  used 
to  try  to  kill  them  but  they  found  they  were  too  numerous  for  that 
and  they  have  devoted  their  energies  just  to  making  a  noise  to  keep 
the  bobolinks  in  the  air;  they  station  the  little  darkey  boys  in  the 
fields  with  guns  to  fire  them  off  and  make  a  noise  and  keep  those 
bobolinks  in  the  air  and  you  can  get  some  idea  of  their  numbers 
from  the  fact  that  one  planter  in  one  year  used  up  five  tons  of 
gunpowder,  10,000  lbs.  of  powder,  just  for  keeping  those  bobolinks 
in  tiie  air  off  his  rice  field,  and  it  was  estimated  that  when  they 
were  at  their  worst  they  did  a  damage  of  |2,000,000  a  year. 

Well  now  that  has  practically  all  ceased.  South  Carolina  has 
ceased  to  be  a  rice  growing  state,  and  though  the  bobolinks  go  back 
and  forth  over  that  state  as  they  did  before,  the  investigation  made 
by  our  office  a  couple  of  years  ago  failed  to  show  any  particular 
damage  that  was  done  by  that  bird.  The  amount  of  good  that  a 
bird  can  do  depends,  of  course,  principally  on  its  habits ;  but  also  on 
the  time  of  the  year  that  the  bird  is  with  you  and  the  two  kinds 
of  woodpeckers  given  here,  the  smaller  one  below,  the  downy,  and 
the  larger  one  above,  are  our  best  conservators  of  tree  growth. 
They  are  with  you  all  the  year  and  their  food  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  insects  that  would  be  injurious  to  the  trees. 

And  here  is  another  little  bird,  a  great  favorite  of  mine,  the 
little  chickadee,  that  is  also  one  of  the  beneficial  birds.  It  is  small, 
it  spends  its  time  around  in  the  trees,  and  through  the  winter 
time  particularly,  lives  very  largely  on  the  eggs  of  the  insects  that 
it  finds  secreted  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  bark. 

The  cuckoo  is  not  a  very  handsome  bird,  but  he  has  the  habit 
of  that  toad  that  was  spoken  of  by  the  speaker  last  night,  of  taking 
little  hairy  things.  Its  particular  food  that  it  likes  especially,  is 
the  hairy  caterpillar.  It  is  almost  the  only  one  of  the  birds  that 
will  eat  those  caterpillars,  and  I  have  been  interested  there  in  Wash- 
ington to  see  how  the  habits  of  the  bird  has  changed  owing  to  an 
incursion  of  these  caterpillars.  The  cuckoo  is  naturally  a  very 
retired  bird,  found  out  in  the  thick  woods,  but  of  late  years  the 
maple  trees  in  the  city  of  Washington  have  been  attacked  by  the 
Tussock  moth  and  the  cuckoo  has  come  out  of  the  woods  and  come 
into  town  to  eat  those  caterpillars  of  the  Tussock  moth,  and  we 
find  them  more  commonly  around  the  streets  of  Washington  than 
I  have  ever  seen  them  anywhere  out  in  the  woods. 

I  said  in  the  beginning  that  persons  had  become  convinced  that 
birds  were  not  receiving  the  protection  that  they  deserve,  that  pro- 
tection under  the  State  laws  was  not  sufficient  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  get  Federal  law  on  the  subject.  The  agitation  for  this 
began  several  years  ago  and  as  soon  as  the  campaign  was  fairly 
under  way  the  people  in  charge  of  it  were  quite  surprised  to  find 
that  a  large  part  of  the  gunners  of  the  United  States  came  over 
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to  their  side.  They  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  they  would  have 
to  fight  against  the  hunting  part  of  the  community,  but  the  hunters 
had  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  game  birds  were  becoming  les- 
sened in  number;  the  wood  duck  was  one  of  the  ducks,  one  of  the 
game  birds,  that  showed  most  conclusively  that  the  laws  were  not 
strict  enough,  and  so  by  the  help  of  the  gunners  they  were  able 
to  get  through  this  Federal  law. 

The  woodcock  was  another  of  the  game  birds .  which  showed  a 
very  alarming  diminution  in  jiumber.  This  picture  of  the  wood- 
cock on  its  nest  was  taken  at  Washington.  A  man  of  my  acquaint- 
ance found  the  nest,  and  by  approaching  very  carefully,  ^thout 
alarming  the  bird,  was  able  to  walk  up  to  the  nest  and  stoop  down 
and  stroke  the  back  of  the  sitting  bird,  while  another  friend  took 
the  photograph.  So  you  can  see  what  a  very  persistent  sitter  the 
woodcock  is  when  the  eggs  are  very  near  hatching. 

When  this  Federal  Game  Law  passedj  it  was  almost  the  last 
official  act  done  by  President  Taft,  the  signing  of  that  Migratory 
Game  Bird  Law,  just  a  few  hours  before  he  went  out  of  office. 
That  law  covered  migratory  birds.  It  was  found  that  Congress 
could  not  pass  any  other  kind  of  a  law.  A  bird  which  lived  all 
the  time  within  the  boundaries  of  a  state  had  been  declared  by  the 
highest  Court  over  and  over  again  to  be  the  property  of  that  state 
and  not  subject  to  Congressional  action,  so  that  the  only  kind  of 
a  law  which  Congress  could  pass  was  one  that  would  have  effect 
on  the  migratory  birds,  those  which  passed  from  state  to  state, 
both  in  the  game  birds  and  the  insectivorous  birds.  It  happened 
that  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  that  law  was  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee and  still  am,  that  has  charge  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
visions of  that  law,  and  one  of  the  first  things  we  had  to  do  after  that 
law  was  passed  was  to  find  out  what  birds  would  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  law,  what  birds  were  migratory  and  what  birds 
were  not,  and  that  has  occupied  quite  a  little  of  my  time  for  the 
last  two  years. 

The  bird  on  the  screen  here  now,  the  cardinal,  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  an  absolutely  non-migratory  bird.  You  do  not  have  it 
as  far  up  in  the  State  as  this,  but  it  does  come  up  just  about 
to  Beaver.  It  is  quite  abundant  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  As 
I  say,  it  is  an  example  of  the  bird  which  is  absolutely  non-migratory. 
Most  cardinals  are  hatched  and  live  and  die  and  never  go  ten  miles 
from  the  place  where  they  were  originally  hatched. 

The  screech  owl  is  another  example  of  an  absolutely  non-migra- 
tory bird,  staying  the  entire  year  right  within  sight  of  the  home 
spot. 

The  goldfinch  is  another  example  of  a  non-migratory  bird,  with 
this  difference — most  people  know  the  bird  through  the  summer 
in  that  upper  plumage  there  when  it  is  black  and  yeUow,  but  in 
the  wintertime,  the  bird  changes  to  another  plumage  represented  by 
the  lower  bird,  and  a  good  many  people  that  are  familiar  with  the 
summer  bird  do  not  know  it  in  that  winter  plumage;  but  the  bird 
is  here  all  the  year. 

Then  we  come  to  a  series  of  birds — I  have  three  or  four  of  them — 
which  are  just  on  the  dividing  line.  The  meadow  lark  with  you  up 
here  would  be  a  strictly  migratory  bird ;  with  us  in  Washington  and 
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up  as  far  along  the  coast  as  New  York  City,  it  is  on  the  dividing 
line  between  migratory  and  resident.  We  have  meadow  larks  with 
us  at  Washington  all  the  year,  though  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
one  meadow  lark  stays  there  aU  the  time.  Our  summer  meadow 
lark  goes  south  for  the  winter  and  their  places  are  taken  by  meadow 
larks  that  come  in  from  the  north.  But  you  see  the  legal  point 
is  this,  that  if  we  should  undertake  to  arrest  a  person  for  shooting 
a  meadow  lark  there  under  the  National  law,  he  could  claim  that 
that  particular  meadow  lark  that  he  shot  was  one  that  had  stayed 
there  all  the  year  and  consequently  did  not  come  under  the  Federal 
law,  and  we  could  not  disprove  it;  the  burden  of  proof  would  be 
on  us  to  prove  that  that  particular  bird  was  migratory  and  we  could 
not  do  it.  The  same  applies  to  the  red  winged  blackbird,  although 
05%  of  the  red  winged  blackbirds  are  migratory,  yet  last  winter, 
for  instance,  we  had  a  few  that  stayed  right  tiirough  the  entire 
winter,  so  that  although  up  here  they  would  certainly  come  under  the 
migratory  law,  it  would  be  a  disputed  point  with  us.  And  the 
same  applies  to  the  flicker,  those  birds  which  are  most  of  them 
migratory,  but  a  few  individuals  stay  through  the  season. 

Among  the  earliest  migratory  birds  to  come  to  Washington  is  this 
brown  thresher,  and  I  take  that  particularly  because  that  is  a  photo- 
graph from  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Audubon's  plates,  the  brown 
thresher  being  attacked  by  a  blacksnake  and  the  other  birds  coming 
to  the  rescue. 

Among  the  migratory  birds  that  co.me  down  from  the  north  and 
stay  wi^  us  through  the  winter,  is  the  golden  crowned  kinglet,  so 
named  from  its  crown.  Among  the  real  migratory  birds  is  the  red- 
start. That  is  as  good  an  example  as  you  can  get  of  the  common 
bird  showing  the  three  plumages,  the  fuU  adult  male  at  the  top, 
the  adult  female  in  the  middle  and  the  lower  bird  is  the  one  year 
old  male  which  has  the  white  throat  of  the  female  but  shows  a 
few  feathers  of  the  black  coat  which  it  is  going  to  have  next  year. 
The  Baltimore  oriole  is  an  example  of  a  strictly  migratory  bird, 
going  outside  the  United  States  for  the  winter  and  returning  for 
the  summer,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  indigo  bird,  which  is  also 
shown  with  two  plumages.  The  male  and  female  scarlet  tanager  is 
one  of  the  best  examples  and  I  wanted  to  show  that  particularly 
on  account  of  the  changes  in  plumage. 

Probably  all  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  bird,  the  upper  one 
there,  showing  the  fully  adult  scarlet  tanager  in  the  full  plumage; 
the  one  at  the  bottom  is  the  female;  the  one  in  the  middle  is  the 
male  in  the  transition  period.  The  scarlet  tanager  nests  in  this 
part  of  the  country  and  all  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  then  in  the  Tall,  as  soon  as  the  young  are  fully  grown 
and  out  of  the  way,  the  male  begins  to  change  its  plumage  from 
the  scarlet  and  black  to  a  plumage  like  the  female;  that  is  the 
greenish  yellow,  except  that  it  keeps  the  black  wings.  It  goes  down 
to  South  America  for  the  winter  and"  winters  there  in  that  greenish 
yellow  plumage;  then  as  it  comes  north  in  the  spring,  it  begins  to 
shed  those  greenish  yellow  feathers  and  gets  the  red  and  as  it 
comes  into  the  Gulf  states  of  the  United  States  in  the  spring,  it  is 
like  this  middle  colored  bird,  just  changing  from  the  greenish  yellow 
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to  the  red.  By  tlie  time  it  gets  here,  the  greenish  feathers  have 
all  dropped  out  and  you  have  the  scarlet  and  black  bird  you  are 
lamiliar  witli. 

The  chimney  swift  is  another  migratory  bird  and  apparently  in- 
teresting from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  North  American  bird 
Vrhose  winter  liome  we  do  not  know.    We  have  in  North  America 
about  800  different  kinds  of  birds,  and  we  know  where  everyone 
'jrinters  except  the  chimney  swift,  and  it  is  one  of  our  most  abundant 
birds.    We  can  trace  it  in  late  September  and  early  October  as  it 
goes  south  and  gets  down  to  the  Gulf  states  about  the  middle  of 
October,  and  then  it  disappears.    It  could  not  disappear  any  more 
thoroughly  if  it  was  true,  as  used  to  be  thought,  that  the  chimney 
swift  went  down  into  the  water  and  hibernated  in  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  that  was  the  old 
idea,  and  they  could  not  disappear  any  more  thoroughly  if  that 
was  the  fact  and  then  five  months  later,  along  in  April,  they  come 
back  in  their  full  numbers;  but  we  do  not  yet  know  where  the  chimney 
swift  spends  the  winter.    I  had  a  most  interesting  experience  with 
these  chimney  swifts  a  few  weeks  ago.    I  was  up  at  Harper's  Ferry 
and  over    on    the   bank   of   the    Shenandoah,    opposite    the  town, 
I  was  there  about  six  in  the  evening  and  happened  to  look  over 
towards  Harper's  Ferry  and  I  saw  a  large  number  of  swifts  circling 
around  the  town.    I  knew  that  meant  that  they  were  intending  to 
spend  the  night  in  some  chimney  in  the  city,  so  we  watched  them 
there  for  a  while  and  then  concluded  that  we  would  go  over  nearer 
to  them.    As  we  started  across  the  bridge,  those  circling  clouds  be- 
gan to  drop  down  into  the  chimney  of  one  of  the  churches  there 
which  was  right  in  plain  sight  and  a  great  number  of  the  birds 
weot  into  that  chimney  while  we  were  crossing  the  river.    Then 
we  went  over  till  we  were  near  the  base  of  the  chimney  and  I 
Baid,  "We  will  stand  here  now  and  count  as  well  as  we  can  the 
rest  of  them  that  go  in."    The  numbers  had  been  increasing  all 
the  time  by  recruits  and  we  got  where  we  had  a  perfect  view  of 
the  birds  as  they  would  drop  down  into  the  chimney  and  although 
I  could  not  count  them  exactly,  yet  I  tried  to  have  my  count  lower 
than  the  truth  rather  than  above,  and  we  stood  there  for  about  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  while  those  swifts  were  going  into  that  chimney, 
and  my  count  was  4,700  that  went  in.    We  estimated  that  a  thou- 
sand had  gone  in  while  we  were  crossing  the  bridge;  and,  as  I 
fay,  I  thought  my  count  was  under  the  truth  rather  than  over,  so 
that  the  probability  is  that  there  was  something  like  6,000  swifts 
that  roosted  in  that  one  chimney  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  pretty  small 
cfainmey. 

Now  that  is  a  pretty  big  story.  I  was  talking  on  birds  there  in 
Washington  early  this  spring,  and  up  to  that  time  the  largest  num- 
ber— I  had  seen  the  swifts  go  into  chimneys  a  good  many  times, 
but  the  largest  number  I  had  counted  was  about  three  thousand, 
and  I  told  them  this  same  story  about  the  swifts  circling  around 
and  going  into  that  chimney,  only  I  put  the  number  at  3,000,  and 
I  have  heard  from  that  from  all  directions  since  that  time.  It  comes 
to  me  something  like  this:  A  person  says,  "Why,  I  liked  your 
lecture,  but  when  it  was  so  good,  why  did  you  put  in  that  nature 
fake  about  the  3,000  swifts  going  into  the  chimney?"  Well  you 
see  I  have  just  doubled  it,  I  have  got  it  6,000  now. 
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The  birds  in  migrating  from  eastern  North  America  to  their 
South  American  home — and  there  are  something  over  100  different 
kinds  that  make  this  migration — do  not  take  what  would  seem  to 
be  the  natural  course.  Suppose  birds  from  eastern  North  America 
are  going  to  winter  down  here  in  South  America,  you'd  think  they 
would  come  right  across  through  here,  across  the  West  Indies  and 
Cuba.  That  route  is  taken  by  a  few  birds.  The  bobolink  goes 
across  there  and  it  is  the  most  common  bird  that  does.  Then  l£ere 
is  another  course  down  through  the  islands  that  a  bird  could  take 
and  not  be  out  of  sight  of  land  the  whole  day.  We  don't  know 
of  any  bird  that  takes  that  course.  The  great  bulk  of  the  birds 
cross  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  right  at  its  widest  point,  coming  along 
through  the  eastern  United  States,  going  down  the  same  gener^ 
course,  the  trend  of  the  coast,  through  western  Florida  and  then 
across  the  Gulf  and  down  to  Central  and  South  America,  and  that 
requires  a  flight  of  700  miles  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  it 
is  made  in  a  single  flight  and  in  the  night  time.  The  birds  start 
soon  after  dark,  fly  through  the  night  and  reach  the  other  side  just 
before  daylight,  and  they  are  not  tired  by  that  trip,  if  they  were 
they  would  not  take  it  because  they  don't  have  to,  they  could  go 
around,  and  we  have  proof  that  they  are  not  exhausted  by  it  be- 
cause, in  the  spring,  when  the  birds  return,  there  are  a  great  many 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  them  that  fly  across  from  the  southern 
shore,  do  not  alight  when  they  reach  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
but  fly  all  the  way  from  100  to  200  miles  inland  before  they  alight. 
There  is  one  line  out  here,  this  route  marked  No.  1,  which  is  a 
straight  shoot  from  Nova  Scotia  straight  south  to  South  America, 
which  of  course  would  be  the  Shortest  route.  There  is  no  land  bird 
that  takes  that  route.  Take  a  common  little  summer  warbler,  one 
of  our  commonest  birds;  it  nests  here,  abundantly  and  winters 
down  here,  but  instead  of  going  across,  it  goes  around  nearly  2,000 
miles  out  of  its  way;  but  toere  are  some  of  the  water  birds 
that  do  take  this  route. 

This  bird  and  the  golden  plover  is  one  of  the  best  known  birds 
that  takes  that  migration  route.  This  shows  the  two  plumages, 
the  black  breasted,  the  breeding  birds'  summer  plumage,  and  the 
white  breasted,  the  winter  plumage,  and  that  bird  does  take  that 
route  across  the  ocean.  It  nests  way  up  here  in  the  Arctic,  along 
the  coast  of  the  Arctic  lands,  then  as  soon  as  the  young  are  full 
grown,  both  the  old  and  the  young  come  out  here  to  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  There  is  a  berry  there  called  the  curlew  berry  which 
grows  in  great  profusion  over  the  Labrador  rocks.  That  bird  is  very 
fond  of  them  and  the  birds  stay  there  several  weeks,  gorge  them- 
selves full  and  get  ready  for  their  great  flight.  Then  they  come 
down  across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  out  here  to  Nova  Scotia,  and 
then  start  on  this  straight  flight  across  to  the  coast  of  South  America. 
It  is  about  2,400  or  2,500  miles  that  they  fly,  and  they  make  that 
entire  trip  without  a  stop,  providing  it  is  good  weather. 

I  told  you  that  the  birds  flying  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  made 
the  flight  in  a  single  night.  But  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
golden  plover  to  make  that  2,500  miles  in  a  single  night,  because 
birds,  when  they  are  migrating,  are  not  flying  at  their  fastest, 
probably  about  40  or  50  miles  an  hour  is  as  fast  as  they  ever  fly 
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in  migration,  and  at  50  miles  an  honr  it  would  require  two  whole 

days  and  nights  of  flying  to  accomplish  that.    Just  think  what  that 

means, — ^flying  continuously  for  two  days  and  two  nights  without 

a  particle  of  rest.    The  plover  is  not  a  bird  which  could  light  down 

on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  and  then  start  again;  it  has  got  to 

keep  going  continuously  for  that  48  hours.    And  yet  we  have  reason 

for  thinking  that  the  bird  even  in  that  long  trip  is  not  exhausted 

because,  if  it  was,  it  would  not  take  it,  it  does  not  have  to,  it 

could  just  as  well  go  around  by  the  coast  but  it  takes  that  long 

flight  from  preference.    I  had  some  curiosity  to  see  how  the  plover 

compared    as    a    flying    machine    with    the    best    that    man    has 

yet  been   able  to  make  in  the  form  of  an  areopl&ne.      The  fat 

in  the  bird's  body  is  the  fuel  that  is  burned  up  to  make  the  force 

that  carries  that  bird  on  this  long  flight,  and  we  know  that  that 

plover  has  at  the  outside  not  more  than  two  ounces  of  body  fat 

which  is  used  by  it  for  that  2,500  mile  flight.    Well,  if  an  aeroplane 

was  as  good  a  flying  machine  as  the  birds,  then  a  thousand  pound 

aeroplane  would  need  for  making  a  20  mile  flight  only  one  pint 

of  ^isoline. 

I  wrote  to  the  officer  at  Fort  Meyer  who  has  charge  of  the  U. 
8.  army  aeroplane  and  asked  him  what  was  the  best  that  their 
machines  had  yet  been  able  to  do,  and  he  wrote  back  that  1,000 
lb.  aeroplane  for  20  miles  would  require  a  gallon  of  gasoline;  that 
is  a  gallon  for  the  machine  as  compared  with  a  pint  for  the  bird. 
Id  oti^er  words,  the  bird  is  eight  times  as  good  a  flying  machine  as 
the  best  that  man  has  been  able  so  far  to  do. 

The  golden  plover  has  a  migration  route  of  about  8,000  miles, 
bnt  the  one  on  the  screen  here  now,  the  Arctic  tern,  has  the  longest 
migration  route  of  any  bird  in  the  world.  It  nests  way  up  in  the 
Arctic;  it  is  well  called  the  Arctic  tern  because  it  nests  just  as  far 
north  as  there  is  anything  solid  on  which  it  can  build  its  nest,  and 
then  it  winters  just  as  far  south  in  the  Antarctic  as  it  can  find 
any  open  water  from  which  it  can  get  its  food.  It  lives  on  fish, 
so  that  no  bird  can  have  a  longer  migration  route  than  the  Arctic 
tern.  It  is  about  11,000  miles  from  its  summer  home  to  its  winter 
home,  and  it  makes  that  round  trip  every  year ;  that  is  approximately 
22,000  miles  a  year,  in  its  migration  course.  There  is  one  little 
thing  that  happens  from  that,  that  the  Arctic  tern  sees  more  sun- 
light, more  daylight,  than  any  other  animal  in  the  world.  Because 
when  it  goes  up  to  the  north  for  its  summer  home  the  sun  is  already 
there  and  it  has  continuous  sunlight  throughout  the  four  months 
that  it  is  there ;  then  it  goes  south  for  the  winter  and  by  the  time  it 
gets  to  the  Antarctic  the  sun  is  also  there  and  it  has  continuous 
daylight  for  the  four  months  it  is  there,  so  that  it  has  daylight  for 
ei^t  months  in  the  year  and  part  daylight  for  the  other  four 
months. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  just  have  a  few  slides  that  I  happened  to 
have  on  Land  that  I  thought  would  be  interesting.  This  shows  a 
robin's  nest  built  on  the  top  of  a  previous  year's  Baltimore  oriole's 
nest,  using  that  as  the  foundation  and  building  its  nest  on  top. 
This  is  the  nest  of  the  mallard  duck,  and  it  shows  the  down,  you 
all  know  the  eiderdovra ;  the  mallard  has  the  same  habit  of  plucking 
the  down  from  its  breast  and  laying  it  over  the  eggs  when  it  leaves 
the  neat  to  keep  them  warm  while  it  is  gone.    There's  a  handsome 
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youngster ;  it  is  the  great  bine  heron  about  six  days  old.  I  thitik  this 
is  one  of  the  most  artistic  bird  pictures  I  have  seen,  this  herring  gull 
just  lighting  down  on  the  nest.  And  the  last  picture  that  I  will  show 
is  the  bumming  bird,  and  I  want  to  particularly  call  your  attention  to 
a  widespread  misconception  of  the  food  of  the  hummingbird.  You 
hear  about  it  and  read  about  it  as  visiting  one  blossom  after  an- 
other to  get  the  nectar.  As  a  fact,  a  hummingbird  is  not  there 
for  that  purpose  at  all.  The  food  of  the  humming-bird  are  spiders 
and  it  goes  from  one  flower  to  another  in  order  to  eat  the  spiders 
that  are  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  blossoms. 

MR.  STOUT:  As  farmers,  we  are  all  interested  more  or  less 
in  birds,  and  we  are  advised  to  protect  them,  put  up  boxes  for 
them  to  have  a  nest  in.  At  the  same  time  another  class  of  people 
tell  us  to  get  our  spray  and  get  Paris  green  and  arsenate  of  lead 
and  nicotine  and  all  these  things  and  destroy  all  the  insects.  How 
are  you  going  to  protect  the  birds  when  you  destroy  their  nourish- 
ment? 

DR.  COOKE :  If  you  use  the  arsenate  on  the  apple  blossoms  after 
the  blossoms  are  falling  but  before  the  apple  has  turned,  I  don't 
think  you  hurt  the  birds. 

MR.  STOUT:    But  I  have  reference  to  destroying  the  insects. 

DR.  COOKE:  Oh  well,  ^ou  kill  all  you  can  and  there  will  still 
be  plenty  left  for  the  birds. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Has  any  one  any  other  questions- to  ask  Prof. 
Cooke  on  this  topic  before  we  proceed  ?  If  there  are  no  other  ques- 
tions, why  it  seems  desirable  while  we  are  in  this  work,  that  we 
should  take  up  at  least  a  part  of  the  afteriloon  program  and  Mr. 
Blyholder  is  here  and  I  will  ask  him  to  come  forward  and  occupy 
the  Chair,  We  will  certainly  be  pleased  to  have  him  do  so. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  Mr.  Blyholder  would  certainly  be  pleased 
to  have  you  remain  right  there. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:    You  can  both  sit  there  if  you  want  to. 

(Mr.  Blyholder  takes  the  Chair.) 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  am  certainly  pleased  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  presiding  over  such  a  bright  and  intelligent  audience  as  this.  We 
wiU  take  up  the  program  as  it  is  prepared  for  2  P.  M.  The  first 
subject  we  find  is,  "Some  Orchard  Insects  and  Their  Control,"  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  Fassett,  of  Meshoppen,  Pa.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting to  you  Mr.  Fassett,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Fassett  spoke  as  follows: 
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80ME  ORCHARD  INSECTS  AND  THEIR  CONTROL 


By  F.  H.  FASSETT,  Methoppen,  Pa. 


It  may  seem  rather  doll  and  dry  after  listening  to  such  an  in- 
teresting talk  on  birds,  to  come  down  to  the  practical  subject  of  the 
control  of  insects  in  the  orchard.  It  has  heea  my  endeavor  for  the 
past  25  years  to  learn  the  best  way  and  the  best  materials  and 
the  best  time  to  control  these  insects  in  my  orchard  work.  There  are 
a  number  of  different  materials  on  the  market  that  are  being  used, 
and  to  my  mind  many  of  the  spray  bulletins  and  spray  calendars, 
without  any  criticism  of  these  things,  are  misleading  to  the  average 
orchardist  or  apple  grower  because  of  the  fact  that  they  give  us  so 
many  remedies  and  so  many  different  times  of  spraying  that  it  would 
lead  one  to  believe  that  we  must  spray  continually  in  the  orchard. 
We  have  found  that  for  practical  purposes  of  control  of  these  insects, 
that  we  believe  we  can  control  the  insect  enemies  of  our  trees  and 
of  our  fruit  with  three  sprays.  There  is,  to  my  mind,  a  right  time 
to  spray  and  a  wrong  time.  If  we  can  do  our  spraying  Just  tit 
the  right  time,  then  we  believe  we  can  control  so  many  more  in- 
sects than  when  we  do  it  at  some  other  time.  For  instance,  the 
spray  for  the  scale — ^if  we  can  do  that  spraying  just  at  the  proper 
time,  then  we  not  only  control  the  scale,  but  we  control  so  many 
other  insects  along  with  it.  It  has  been  customary  to  spray  for 
scale  at  any  time  in  the  winter  when  the  tree  was  dormant.  We 
realize  that  at  this  time  many  people  have  more  time  to  do  the 
spraying  than  at  some  other  time,  but  we  have  learned  this,  that 
if  we  can  put  that  spraying  off  until  the  buds  of  our  trees  are 
bursting  open,  then  there  is  not  only  the  scale  to  control,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  other  very  injurious  insects  that  we  also  control 
with  this  scale,  making  it  an  application  not  only  for  the  scale 
bat  for  a  great  number  of  other  insects. 

We  have  come  to  a  time  if  we  expect  to  get  the  best  prices  for 
our  fruits  we  must  control  the  insects  in  our  orchards.  In  order 
to  better  understand  how  to  control  them,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  us  to  know  something  of  their  life  history,  that  we  may  attack 
them  at  the  weakest  point.  The  study  of  insects  offers  a  very  in- 
teresting field  for  the  orchardist;  we  can  watch  them  as  they  go 
through  the  different  changes  in  their  life  cycle.  Right  in  our 
orchards  we  have  two  classes  of  insects  to  deal  with;  one  class 
known  as  a  sucking  insect,  which  pierces  whatever  they  are  on  and 
extract  their  food  from  it,  consequently  we  cannot  poison  their  food 
and  must  kill  them  with  something  that  comes  in  contact  with  their 
bodies;  hencei  these  remedies  are  called  "Contact  Insecticides." 
There  are  several  materials  that  are  usgd  for  this  purpose.  The 
ones  commonly  used  are  soluble  oil,  lime-sulphur  solution,  and 
tobacco  preparations. 

The  other  class  of  insects  are  the  chewing  insects,  or  insects  that 
take  their  food  by  biting.  The  potato  beetle  is  a  common  type  of 
this  class  of  insects.  For  their  control  arsenic  in  some  form  is 
used.  We  believe  for  practical  control  of  the  insects  in  the  orchard 
affecting  the  tree  and  fruit,  three  sprayings  are  all  that  is  neces- 
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sary.    The  first  spray  is  for  the  insects  aflfecting  the  tree.    There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  soluble  oil  on  the  market  has  the  greatest 
killing  power  of  any  of  the  contact  insecticides.    But  in  the  use  of 
the  oil,  there  is  an  element  of  danger.    If  we  always  realize  this  and 
use  it  rightly  we  believe  it  can  be  used  safely  and  with  profit.    It 
should  be  used  on  a  bright  sunshiny  day  so  that  it  may  evaporate 
off  the  trees  as  soon  as  possible.    A  very  fine  nozzle  should  be  used 
and  never  hbld  the  nozzle  on  any  part  until  it  forms  in  drops  and 
runs  down  the  trees.    This  is  where  the  danger  lies.    Lime  and  sul- 
phur solution  is  a  much  safer  remedy;  you  may  drench  the  trees 
with  it  and  not  injure  them.    The  formula  for  the  home-boiled  solu- 
tion is,  2  pounds  of  sulphur,  1  pound  of  lime,  1  gallon  of  water.    Boil 
for  about  forty-five  minutes  or  until  the  sulphur  has  all  gone  into  the 
solution.    Many  growers  are  using  the  commercial  lime  and  sulphur. 
As  a  rule  it  is  more  dense.    Usually  it  is  worth  about  three  cents 
more  per  gallon  than  home  boiled.    In  our  work  we  use  the  com- 
mercial lime  and  sulphur  as  a  contact  insecticide.    For  an  arsenic, 
we  use  the  arsenate  of  lead  in  paste  form.    We  believe  it  goes  into 
solution  better  and  sticks  on  the  foliage  longer  than  any  other  form. 
The  first  spray  should  be  made  just  after  the  buds  have  burst 
open.    The  materials  used  should  be  lime  sulphur  solutiou  at  scale 
strength  and  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  each  fifty  gallons  of 
material.    We  realize  that  it  would  be  impossible  in  large  commer- 
cial orchards  to  spray  each  tree  just  at  the  right  time.     But  we  be- 
lieve that  it  ought  to  be  as  near  to  that  time  as  possible.    Because 
we  can  control  the  scale  just  as  well  then  and  we  believe  better,  and 
we  can  also  control  a  number  of  other  insects  as  well.    The  green 
aphids  or  plant  lice  hatch  from  an  egg  laid  near  the  bud  and  com- 
mence to  feed  on  the  tender  tissues  of  the  bud.    They  belong  to  the 
sucking  insects  and  can  be  controlled  at  this  time.    The  blister  mite 
winters  over  in  the  scales  of  the  bud  and  as  soon  as  these  condi- 
tions exist,  they  come  forth  and  commence  to  feed  on  the  tender 
leaves.     These  are  also  controlled.     The  cigar  case  borer  which 
winters  over  in  the  larva  stage,  covered  with  a  tough  brown  covering 
in  the  shape  of  a  cigar  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  as  soon  as 
there  is  food  for  it,  comes  forth  and  can  be  controlled  also.    The  bud 
worm  winters  over  in  the  larva  stage;  as  soon  as  these  conditions 
arise  it  commences  feeding  upon  the  opening  buds  and  leaves.    It 
is  also  controlled  by  this  late  spray.    There  are  also  a  number  of 
other  insects  that  are  controlled  by  a  spray  at  this  time. 

The  lime  sulphur  also  possesses  a  fungicidal  value  and  we  also 
spray  for  such  fungi  diseases  as  apple  scab,  sooty  fungus  and  other 
fungus  diseases,  spores  from  these  disease  will  soon  be  loosened  by 
the  thousand.  With  the  tree  well  covered  with  this  material,  the 
conditions  are  such  that  they  cannot  take  root  and  grow,  hence  you 
see  how  important  it  is  that  this  application  should  be  made  at  the 
right  time  or  as  near  as  possible.  The  spraying  must  be  done  very 
thoroughly  if  we  expect  to  succeed  in  controlling  the  insects.  The 
second  spraying  should  be  done  just  after  the  blossoms  drop,  and 
before  the  lobes  close  up ;  this  usually  occurs  eight  to  ten  days  after 
the  blossoms  fall.  This  spray  is  for  the  enemies  of  the  fruit.  The 
materials  are  diluted  lime  sulphur  solution.  One  gallon  of  con- 
centrate to  25  gallons  of  water  and  2  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to 
each  50  gallons.    It  has  been  found  that  nearly  all  the  larva  of  the 
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codling  moth  enter  the  apple  at  the  calix  end,  hence  it  is  necessary 
that  we  force  our  spray  in  the  calix  cup  as  well  as  to  cover  the 
foliage  with  spray.  The  egg  for  the  first  brood  of  the  codling  moth 
are  laid  on  the  leaves  or  some  smooth  surface  near  the  cluster  of 
apples.  They  hatch  and  probably  feed  for  a  short  time  on  the  foli- 
age, then  enter  the  calix  end  of  the  apple.  It  is  necessary  then  that 
we  cover  the  foliage  as  well  as  fill  the  calix  cups  with  spray  material. 
The  operator  should  be  on  a  tower  or  platform  from  six  to  nine  feet 
high  so  that  he  can  look  directly  in  the  calix  end  of  the  apple  and  be 
in  a  position  to  force  the  spray  into  the  calix  cups.  This  spray  is 
not  alone  for  the  codling  moth  but  there  are  numbers  of  others  that 
we  can  control.  The  apple  curculio,  whose  feeding  punctures  causes 
our  apples  to  be  knotty,  also  feeds  on  the  foliage  and  we  can  control 
it.  This  insect  is  always  worse  in  sod  mulch  orchards  or  where 
the  orchard  joins  the  woods,  because  these  conditions  offer  ideal  hid- 
ing places  for  them  to  breed.  Clean  tillage  will  destroy  many  of 
these  insects  and  all  leaf  eating  insects  such  as  tent  caterpillar,  green 
apple  worms,  and  canker  worms  will  be  controlled. 

We  still  have  a  weak  contact  insecticide,  which  will  kill  all  young 
scale.  It  contains  fungicide  for  the  further  control  of  scab,  sooty 
fungus,  bitter  rot,  and  frogeye  fungi.  This  is  an  important  spray 
and  should  be  very  thorough.  The  third  spray  should  be  made  about 
thirty  days  after  the  second.  In  an  orchard  where  spraying  has 
been  done  for  years  and  a  good  system  of  orchard  management  has 
been  maintained  this  spray  may  be  omitted,  but  when  necessary  the 
6ame  materials  should  be  used  as  in  second  spray.  If  you  have  it 
at  your  command  a  little  more  pressure  should  be  used.  The  eggs 
for  the  second  brood  of  codling  moth  larva  are  laid  where  two  apples 
touch  or  where  an  apple  lays  against  a  limb;  hence  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  force  the  materials  up  between  the  apples,  and  between 
the  apple  and  limb  so  that  the  first  feed  of  the  little  larva  may  be 
poisoned.  If  he  gets  one  feed  without  poison  he  is  beyond  our  reach 
and  we  are  bound  to  have  wormy  apples.  With  these  two  materials 
properly  applied  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way  we  can  con- 
trol the  insects  that  infest  our  trees  and  fruit. 

A  Member:  In  using  that  lime  and  sulphur,  is  there  any  danger 
of  its  injuring  the  foliage  of  buds? 

MR,  PASSETT:  We  use  the  lime  and  sulphur  solution — I  might 
have  said  that  we  use  what  is  known  as  a  commercial  lime  and 
sulphur  solution  which  is  denser,  or  in  other  words,  contains  more 
sulphur  than  does  most  of  the  home-boiled  solutions.  The  home- 
boiled  solution  usually  registers  about  one  twenty-four,  while  our 
commercial  concentrates  usually  go  up  to  about  one  thirty  to  one 
thirty-four,  and  if  we  use  the  home  boiled,  we  use  about  one  twenty- 
four — one  gallon  of  the  home  boiled  to  twenty-four  of  the  water;  the 
commercial,  one  to  thirty  or  thirty-five. 

A  Member:  In  using  that  lime  and  sulphur,  is  there  any  danger 
of  its  injuring  the  foliage  of  buds? 

MR.  PASSETT:  Yes,  when  we  are  spraying  as  the  buds  open 
there  is  some  danger  of  burning  the  first  leaves  that  come  out,  but 
there's  enough  to  follow,  it  doesn't  matter,  we  may  burn  the  first 
two  leaves  on  that  bud  and  yet  we  do  no  harm  because  there  js: 
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plenty  of  foliage  that  will  push  on  out  and  we  can  accomplish  so 
much  with  delaying  that  spraying  that  we  believe  it  is  important 
that  it  should  be  done  just  at  that  time,  and  while  I  realize  that  in 
the  large  commercial  orchards  it  is  not  possible  to  spray  every  tree 
just  at  that  time,  yet  we  believe  that  every  man  who  has  a  commer- 
cial orchard  or  a  small  orchard  either,  ought  to  so  arrange  his  work 
that  he  can  spray  just  as  near  as  possible  to  that  time. 

A  Member:     One  to  thirty  is  entirely  safe,  is  it? 

MB.  FASSETT:  We  have  found  it  perfectly  safe  on  our  apple 
trees. 

A  Member:  I  know  of  an  orchard  adjoining  mine,  and  my  neigh- 
bor does  not  spray  at  all  and  I  have  quite  a  bit  of  trouble  with 
scales  developing  there,  and  I  wanted  to  know  how  strong  a  mid- 
summer spray  I  could  use  to  control  that  trouble. 

MR.  FASSETT:  With  the  commercial  sprays  registering  about 
one  to  thirty  two,  I  think  one  thirty  is  perfectly  safe. 

A  Member:    That  would  give  you  a  density  of  one  one? 

MB.  FASSETT:    Yes,  one  one. 

A  Member:    What  time  would  you  spray  for  the  railroad  worm? 

MB.  FASSETT:  It  depends  on  when  the  apples  ripen.  The  ap- 
ples ripen  with  us  in  September  and  the  spraying  should  be  done 
early  in  September  or  the  last  of  August.  The  railroad  worm  usu- 
ally affects  the  apples  just  before  ripening. 

A  Member:  There  are  only  a  few  trees  of  the  summer  apples  on 
which  1  have  ever  been  troubled  with  the  railroad  worm. 

MB.  FASSETT:  Well,  if  you  could  spray  say  60  days  before 
the  date  of  ripening  of  that  apple  with  this  sweet  material,  it  would 
go  a  good  ways  towards  correcting  it. 

A  Member:  Have  you  ever  tried  spraying  earlier  to  control  the 
moth  in  her  feeding?    I  mean  the  adult  of  the  railroad  maggot? 

MR.  FASSETT:  Yes,  with  this  sweetened  spray  that  we  were 
speaking  of. 

A  Member :    I  mean  doesn't  she  feed  a  little  earlier? 

MR.  FASSETT:  They  do  not,  usually,  I  think  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  month  is  usually  in  July  or  August;  it  don't  appear  early 
in  the  season ;  at  least  that  is  the  life  history  we  have  of  it. 

A  Member:  I  think  that  it  does  appear  earlier  than  that,  it  cer- 
tainly did  in  Rhode  Island,  I  think  along  about  June.  Those  eggs 
seemed  to  stay  dormant  for  some  time  in  the  skin  of  the  apple  and 
don't  hatch  or  at  least  the  larva  don't  develop  until  the  apple  begins 
to  ripen  and  soften,  but  many  of  the  eggs  are  laid  early  in  July  and 
June  in  that  climate. 
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MB.  PASSETT:  It  seems  to  me  a  little  earlier  than  we  have 
learned  to  think  they  are  here.  In  our  own  work,  we  never  had  any 
trouble  particularly  with  that  railroad  worm  or  apple  maggot.  It 
might  be  that  they  would  appear  a  little  earlier  than  July  here,  but 
that  is  about  the  time  we  have  learned  to  think  that  they  are  here. 

A  Member:  Is  it  generally  practical  to  locate  the  borer  twice  in 
the  season — ^in  the  fall  and  spring? 

MR.  PA8SETT:    Yes  sir. 

A  Member:  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  in  reference  to  the 
June  bug.  I  had  four  or  five  persimmon  trees,  and  last  year  I  have 
lost  all  the  blossoms  and  all  the  foliage  in  a  couple  of  nights;  the 
June  bug  ate  everything  oil  and  the  result  has  been  that  I  don't  get 
any  persimmons;  and  also  I  had  a  couple  of  propagated  or  grafted 
chestnut  trees  and  the  June  bug  took  the  foliage  entirely  oflf.  How 
will  I  get  rid  of  them? 

MR.  PASSETT:  Why,  they  take  their  food  by  chewing  and  a 
spray  of  arsenate  no  doubt  would  control  them,  if  you  could  get 
it  on  at  the  right  time. 

A  Member:  The  damage  was  done  so  quick  that  I  hardly  know 
when  to  do  it. 

MB.  PASSETT :  The  Chairman  suggests  that  you  go  out  and  hold 
a  lantern  and  let  them  run  against  it. 

A  Member:  Does  arsenate  of  lead  lose  its  strength  when  it  is 
kept  from  one  year  to  the  next? 

MR.  PASSETT:  If  it  is  kept  covered  with  water,  it  will  not,  but 
if  you  should  keep  it  in  a  vessel  where  the  water  leaks  out,  it  is 
liable  to  lose  some  of  its  strength. 

A  Member:  About  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  June,  I  discovered  on  a 
sour  cherry  tree,  under  the  leaves,  hundreds  of  little  black  insects 
that  just  came  in  there,  it  seemed  to  me;  what  are  they? 

MR.  PASSETT:  They  are  the  aphids.  There  is  a  large  fam- 
ily of  those  aphids,  I  do  not  remember  just  how  many  but  a  great 
many  and  that  is  one  form  of  them  that  was  on  the  cherry  tree. 

A  Member:    Do  you  spray  for  them? 

MB.  PASSETT:    Yes  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  program  is  not  completed  yet  gentlemen. 
The  next  subject  is  "Profitable  Apple  Culture,"  by  Mr.  Sheldon  W. 
Funk,  of  Boyertown,  Pa.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  Mr. 
Funk. 


Mr.  Funk's  address  is  as  follows: 
11 
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PROFITABLE  APPLE  CULTURE 


By  SHELDON  W.  FUNK,   Boy er town,   Pa. 


Mr,  Chairman  and  Friends:  I  realize  very  well  the  nncomfortable- 
uess  of  this  room,  and  1  assure  you  that  I  am  not  going  to  keep  you 
one  minute  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  are  going  to 
hurry  through  this  as  quickly  as  we  can.  If  there  is  anything  which 
comes  along  that  you  don't  understand,  or  that  I  fail  to  explain, 
don't  hesitate  to  ask  me  and  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  get  through 
in  very  good  time. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  last  season  apples  have  been  selling  very 
low,  a  great  many  men  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
more  money  in  the  apple  businesa  I  have  met  a  great  many  fellows 
who  are  getting  very  sick  and  claim  that  the  apple  business  is  going 
to  be  overdone;  that  ye  have  overplanted  the  apple.  Possibly  we 
have.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  low  price  t£is  last  season  was 
not  due  alone  to  the  fact  that  we  had  a  rather  large  crop ;  but  it  was 
due  more  to  financial  conditions,  because,  when  we  look  at  statistics, 
we  find  that  the  crop  was  not  overly  large.  Our  crop  this  last  season 
was  about  41,000,000  barrels.  In  1912  we  had  47,000,000  barrels  and 
in  1896  we  have  69,000,000  barrels,  so  you  can  readily  see  that  we 
did  not  have  an  exceptionally  large  apple  crop,  and  still  the  prices 
were  very  low.  But  if  you  have  overplanted,  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  not  going  to  make  any  money  out  of  it.  There  is  money 
in  every  business;  it  depends  upon  the  management  whether  or  not 
you  are  going  to  get  it  out.  Nobody  is  going  to  grow  apples  at  a 
loss ;  if  yon  cannot  grow  apples  at  a  profit,  you  are  going  to  get  out 
of  the  business.  But  the  fellow  who  does  stick,  who  does  pay  atten- 
tion to  all  the  things  that  go  to  make  good  apple  growing,  is  going 
to  make  money  out  of  apples. 

There  are  two  things  that  I  think  are  very  important  in  the  grow- 
ing of  apples.  First  of  all,  I  believe  we  have  got  to  grow  apples 
of  the  very  finest  quality;  and,  secondly,  I  believe  we  have  got  to  be 
in  a  position  to  store  tiiose  up  and  hold  them  until  the  market  is 
right  or  as  near  right  as  we  can  get  it.  Any  of  you  men  who  have 
watched  the  apple  market  during  the  last  number  of  years  have  no- 
ticed that  almost  every  year  apples  have  gone  up  a  little  bit  late  in 
the  season,  and  the  man  in  a  position  to  store  his  apples  and  hold 
them  till  that  time  usually  made  some  money  out  of  them. 

Let's  have  the  pictures.  I  am  not  going  to  take,  up  that  side  of 
it,  but  just  bring  out  a  few  slides  about  the  culture  of  the  apples  and 
we  will  skip  along  rapidly.  The  first  slide  shows  the  first  operation 
in  the  digging  of  nursery  stock.  You  have  four  mules  fastened  to  a 
long  knife  like  arrangement  that  goes  underneath  the  ground  and 
cuts  oflE  the  roots  of  the  tree.  This  shows  the  tying  of  the  trees  into 
bunches.  Two  straps  go  over  the  tops  and  are  drawn  tightly  to- 
gether. This  shows  several  troubles  of  nursery  stock.  The  upper 
one  is  the  wooly  aphis  which  Mr.  Fassett  explained  to  you.  Down 
here  we  have  crown  gall  and  down  here  we  have  two  demonstrations 
of  hairy  root.    Whenever  you  find  either  of  these  conditions  on  your 
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trees,  I  would  burn  them  or  destroy  them.  Mr.  Passett  explained 
the  wooly  aphis  to  yon.  Here  we  have  a  slide  showing  a  cover  crop 
of  hairy  vetch  and  rye.  You  will  notice  two  small  boys  in  here  and 
it  wiU  give  you  some  idea  of  the  height  of  the  cover  crop.  In  my  es- 
timation, it  is  the  coming  cover  crop  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  don't  believe  that  anything  will  give  as  good  results  as  hairy  vetch 
and  rye. 

A  Member:  You  stated  when  you  were  down  at  our  place  that 
a  good  thing  for  us  to  plant  as  a  cover  crop  was  buckwheat;  if  we 
sow  that  buckwheat  early,  won't  it  be  self-seeding  and  won't  we  have 
trouble  with  mice? 

MB.  FUNK:  I  made  the  statement  in  this  way.  That  on  your 
Lancaster  county  soils,  where  you  have  limestone  and  are  trying  to 
grow  peaches  on  the  limestone,  you  usually  have  a  good  bit  of  trouble 
in  the  ripening  up;  your  wood — the  trees  grows  a  little  too  long  in 
the  season,  makes  too  much  wood  growth. 

A  Member:  But  this  is  in  the  apple  orchards  that  we  are  speak- 
ing of. 

MB.  PUNK:  I  recommended  the  buckwheat  on  the  peaches  more 
than  anything  else  to  help  ripen  the  fruit;  at  the  same  time  you 
could  harvest  the  buckwheat  and  secure  a  partial  crop,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  apple  orchard  I  would  rather  have  the  hairy  vetch  and 
rye  and  I  recommended  sowing  another  cover  crop  like  crimson  clover 
which  you  can  use  with  the  buckwheat  and  when  the  buckwheat 
was  harvested,  the  other  would  come  on. 

Here  we  have  a  slide  showing  the  starting  of  the  apple  orchard 
with  the  sod  mulch  system.  The  orchard  is  sown  with  rye ;  the  rye, 
about  the  time  it  comes  to  head,  is  cut  and  placed  around  the  tree  as 
mulch.  It  is  one  of  the  best  ways  I  have  ever  found  of  getting  a 
large  amount  of  mulch.  To  begin  the  sod  mulch  plan  in  the  young 
apple  orchard,  here  we  have  the  spring  tooth  harrow,  with  steel 
frame  in  it,  which  is  used  in  cultivating  low  headed  apple  or  peach 
trees.  This  frame  can  be  removed.  One  section  of  the  tooth  goes 
underneath  the  trees  and  elevates  the  soil  underneath,  and  then  after 
we  have  cultivated  the  entire  orchard  in  that  way,  we  take  out  the 
frame,  put  the  harrow  together  and  cultivate  the  remaining  portion. 

This  frame  should  be  of  the  same  width  as  the  spring  tooth  when 
the  two  sections  are  together.  Here  we  have  a  one  year  old  apple 
tree,  that  is  planted  one  year  before  pruning.  Here  we  have  the 
tree  after  it  has  been  pruned.  You  wiU  notice  that  we  only  have  left 
three  branches;  I  don't  like  to  have  more  than  three  or  four.  You 
will  notice  also  that  the  head  is  well  separated.  These  are  rather 
close  together,  but  that  does  not  make  any  difference  because  we  have 
the  otiier  part  in  the  top  and  that  head  will  never  break.  If  the 
three  came  out  at  one  place,  there  would  be  danger  of  its  breaking. 
We  have  cut  them  back.  I  like  to  keep  them  even  over  the  top,  be- 
cause it  makes  a  nicer,  rounder  tree. 

Here  we  have  a  three  year  old  tree  before  pruning.  This  was  the 
first  year's  growth  cut  to  the  second  year,  cut  to  here.  I  believe  in 
catting  up  trees  to  one  year,  that  is  cutting  to  the  outside  buds,  you 
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notice  as  they  were  cut  here.  The  next  slide  shows  the  tree  after 
it  has  been  praned.  We  have  thinned  oat  these  branches,  getting  our 
leaders,  but  we  are  not  cutting  back  this  year.  We  cut  back  for 
two  reasons:  First,  to  stouten  this  part  there;  secondly,  to  spread 
the  head.  Now  we  are  going  to  let  this  tree  branch  because  it  wUl 
branch  right  here  at  all  the  terminals,  and  then  the  following  year, 
if  it  needs  cutting  back  instead  of  cutting  to  an  outside  bud,  we  will 
be  cutting  an  outside  branch;  that  will  spread  the  tree  faster  and 
give  fruit  sooner.  Here  we  have  a  slide  taken  in  Clarion  county 
showing  the  tree  before  pruning.  We  had  to  cut  the  tree  out  very 
hard  to  establish  our  leaders;  5iat  meant  that  there  were  no  small 
limbs  in  here  and  it  leaves  the  tree  very  bare.  I  simply  give  these 
two  slides  to  show  what  you  would  do  with  a  tree  of  that  age  that 
had  never  been  pruned. 

Here  we  have  a  five  year  old  winesap  in  full  bloom.  It  has  been 
pruned,  as  is  shown  in  the  other  pictures.  It  spreads  nicely,  is  not 
thick  in  the  center  and  is  not  very  high.  The  next  slide  shows 
the  tree  with  the  apples  on  it  and  gives  you  an  idea  of  what  the 
stamen  winesap  will  do  at  that  age.  Here  we  have  a  seven  year  old 
smokehouse,  a  very  beautiful  tree,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  have 
ever  seen  in  the  State.  That  is  in  full  bloom.  Here  we  have  a 
seven  year  old  stamen  winesap.  Some  of  these  pictures  were  taken 
in  my  own  orchard ;  the  others  were  not.  There  is  a  tree  that  picked 
about  four  bushels  of  apples,  seven  years  of  age,  and  all  the  apples 
were  first-class  and  perfect. 

This  slide  shows  us  the  way  not  to  prune  an  apple  tree.  You  will 
notice  that  this  picture  was  taken  just  after  the  man  had  finished; 
you  can  see  the  branches,  the  limbs,  lying  down  here  in  the  snow. 
He  left  several  stubs  here  to  hang  up  his  coat  or  hat  in  the  fall  when 
he  went  out  to  pick  apples,  and  that  is  a  thing  we  don't  want  to  leave. 
This  is  the  thing  that  has  given  us  all  of  our  rotton  trunks.  You 
often  find  apple  trees  with  rotten  trunks  and  it  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  at  some  time  the  man  who  went  out  here  to  prune  left  a  stub  of 
that  kind.  If  a  limb  is  cut  close  to  the  collar,  it  wiU  always  heal, 
but  if  you  cut  it  that  way,  it  will  never  heal.  The  rot  fungi  start 
in  here  and  work  back  through  the  line  and  down  into  the  trunk  and 
the  result  is  that  the  tree  is  permanently  injured.  Here  we  have  a 
tree  pruned  differently.  It  shows  a  20  year  old  start.  This  picture 
was  taken  just  before  pruning  and  not  after  and  the  result  is  we 
have  quite  a  number  of  small  branches  that  should  come  out.  I 
have  given  you  the  slide  to  show  the  build  of  the  tree.  This  is 
another  tree  in  the  summertime;  it  is  just  as  easy  to  grow  trees  of 
that  kind  as  the  one  I  showed  you  several  slides  back.  The  only 
difference  is  in  the  treatment.  We  find  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
a  great  many  old  apple  trees  that  have  been  almost  killed  by  scale; 
all  of  the  upper  branches  have  been  cut  oS  and  now  the  question  is 
how  are  we  going  to  renew  those  trees?  We  don't  want  to  cut  them 
down,  because  lie  trunk  is  still  good,  and  if  we  can  renew  it  in 
about  three  years  we  will  be  having  apples. 

Here  we  have  a  tree  just  before  renewing  it.  You  will  notice  on 
this  tree  that  the  water  sprouts  have  started;  if  those  water  sprouts 
had  not  started  we  would  not  dare  cut  it  back  the  way  I  am  going 
to  cut  it  back  here;  it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  in  some  of  the 
branches.    The  next  slide  shows  the  tree  after  it  has  been  cut  back, 
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and  we  can  make  a  new  tree.  If  we  had  not  had  the  water  spronts, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  in  some  branches  for  shade  and  to 
prevent  snnscald.  Unfortunately  we  have  trouble  with  some  of  our 
nurserymen  and  oftentimes  it  is  necessary  to  graft  and  bud  over 
Umbs. 

We  want  to  know  a  little  bit  about  budding  or  grafting.    Here 
we  have  some  of  the  tools  used  in  budding  and  some  cuttings  showing 
tihc  apple  and  currant  cuttings  that  are  made  to  be  placed  in  the 
spring.    Here  we  have  the  operation  of  budding.    You  can  bud  al- 
most any  kind  of  a  tree  and  we  must  bud  the  peach  tree.    Grafting 
does  not  work  well  on  the  peach  tree  and  does  not  work  well  on 
the  cherry.    I  prefer  to  bud  cherries  and  apricots  also,  but  the  other 
trees  we  can  graft.    This  is  the  first  operation  we  make,  splitting 
the  bark.    You  make  an  up  and  down  cut  and  then  a  cut  across 
the  top  and  if  it  is  made  about  the  end  of  July,  the  b^inning 
of  August  when  budding  should  be  done  you  will  find  that  that  bark 
rill  spring  loose.    Then  we  cut  the  bud  in  this  form.    The  bud  looKs 
like  that  after  it  has  been  cut.    That  bud  is  taken  and  slit  down 
in  between  underneath  the  bark  and  then  tied  with  something  like 
rafiSa,  or  if  you  don't  have  raffia,  take  cloth  of  any  kind  and  tie 
it  tightly,  leaving  the  bud  exposed,  and  in  about  three  weeks  the 
bud  will  have  grown  fast  and  next  year  you  cut  off  the  tree  above 
the  bud  and  the  bud  wiU  start  to  grow.    There  we  have  root  grafting, 
the  same  operation  as  what  is  known  as  whip  grafting.    You  notice 
this  is  your  scion.    Make  the  cutting  that  way  and  slip  it.    This 
is  the  stock  and  that  scion  is  slipped  into  the  stock  in  this  way, 
tied  and  a  little  bit  of  wax  placed  around  the  graft  and  it  will  grow 
very  easily.    The  bud  need  not  be  waxed.    This  must  be  waxed. 
Here  we  have  several  other  grafts.    This  is  the  cleft  graft,  the  graft 
we  must  always  use  in  larger  limbs,  and  you  will  notice,  most  of 
TOO  are  acquainted  with  this  graft,  you  split  the  limb. 

There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to,  I  would 
always  have  a  bud  at  the  shoulder  right  there  and  always  be  careful 
to  cross  the  cambium  just  a  little  bit  You  will  notice  that  these  Bcions 
•re  not  put  in  straight  up  and  down,  they  are  crossing  just  a  little 
bit  If  you  will  remember  that,  you  will  never  have  the  least  bit 
of  trouble  in  getting  grafts  to  grow.  Over  here  we  have  what  is 
known  as  the  bridge  graft.  Sometimes  we  have  trees  girdled  and 
don't  want  to  lose  them  and  can  oftentimes  save  them  by  putting  in 
a  bridge  graft.  This  is  the  way  you  make  your  graft.  Both  ends 
are  cut  a  little  and  then  you  split  the  bark  here,  insert  one  end 
her  and  another  there.  It  is  well  to  place  a  small  tack  in  each  end 
and  wax  it  as  you  see  in  this  illustration  here.  That  is  a  rather 
hard  operation,  but  oftentimes  we  can  get  them  to  grow  very  easily 
and  save  the  trees  in  that  way. 

Here  we  have  a  young  tree  that  has  been  top  grafted,  a  six  year 
old  tree,  that  turned  out  to  be  a  wild  tree,  so  we  put  on  another 
variety  and  you  will  notice  we  have  grafted  four  limbs  and  then 
left  these  side  limbs  for  shade.  In  two  or  three  years  all  those 
side  limbs  will  come  off  and  we  will  have  the  new  top  coming 
on  there.  Here  we  have  an  old  tree  that  has  been  top  grafted.  It 
i^hows  one  year's  growth.  This  picture  was  taken  this  spring  just 
after  the  leaves  had  come  out.  The  ends  of  the  limbs  have  been 
grafted  and  on  the  side  of  the  tree  we  have  some  water,  sprouts 
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growing  up  that  we  have  left  there  to  grow  for  shade.  Eventually 
all  those  water  sprouts  will  come  out  and  we  will  have  a  new  tree. 
This  shows  a  twenty-year-old  gano  at  home,  and  there  is  one  thing 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  and  that  is  that  it  was  necessary  to 
prop  this  tree,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  not  been  thinned  properly. 
If  the  tree  had  been  thinned  properly,  there  would  hiave  been  no 
occasion  for  the  props.  Here  we  have  a  stamen  winesap  of  tiie 
same  age.  You  will  notice  that  that  tree  was  thinned  properly  and 
no  props  are  needed,  with  the  result  that  the  apples  are  a  great 
deal  better  on  a  tree  of  that  kind. 

This  is  a  slide  showing  the  work  of  the  apple  leaf  hopper.  It  is 
a  serious  trouble,  but  oftentimes  you  will  notice  it  working  on  your 
young  trees  disfiguring  the  leaves  in  that  way.  I  merely  give  you 
the  slide  so  you  will  be  able  to  recognize  the  trouble.  It  is  not 
serious.  You  don't  need  to  pay  much  attention  to  it.  Here  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  apple  or  pear  or  peach  diseases  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  is  the  fire  blight;  it  is  the  worst  disease  we  have 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage. 
You  will  notice  all  these  dead  twigs  here  have  been  blighted.  The 
only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  cut  it  back,  cut  out  the  dead  twigs. 
Always  cut  back  into  the  new  wood  and  then  watch  your  fertiliza- 
tion. You  will  find  that  the  trees  fed  too  heavily  witii  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  will  always  blight  more  than  a  tree  not  fed  so  heavily. 
This  is  a  slide  showing  the  codling  moth.  Mr.  Fassett  explained 
that  and  I  will  not  waste  any  time  on  it.  Here  we  have  a  sprayer 
that  does  very  good  work  in  a  hillside  orchard.  You  will  notice  the 
wheels  are  very  low  and  you  can  spray  on  a  steep  hill  before  there 
is  any  danger  of  the  machine  toppling  over.  This  is  the  last  slide 
and  diows  the  finished  product.  That  is  the  kind  of  apple  that  we 
grow  when  we  do  everything  just  right.  When  you  have  apples  of 
that  kind,  you  have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  them  and  you  have 
no  trouble  in  fitiding  a  market  and  always  at  good  prices.  Let's 
have  the  lights,  please. 

Now  we  have  a  few  minutes  more  and  there  are  one  or  two  things 
I  wpuld  like  to  take  up  because  I  believe  they  are  rather  important, 
and  we  have  gone  over  this  cultural  proposition  here  very  rapidly; 
but  there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  bring  up  in  particular,  and  that 
is,  if  you  are  going  into  the  apple  business,  and  you  are  going  to 
take  care  of  those  apples,  let's  do  all  of  the  operations  right.  I 
believe  that  is  very  important.  During  the  last  six  or  eight  months, 
I  have  spent  considerable  time  in  looking  up  the  cost  of  the  produc- 
tion of  apples,  and  I  have  written  to  quite  a  number  of  men,  I  have 
spoken  to  quite  a  number  of  other  men,  and  I  have  figured  out  the 
following  costs. 

Now  I  know  that  you  people  are  not  going  to  agree  with  me,  that 
is  not  all  of  you,  because  perhaps  under  your  conditions  it  will 
cost  more  or  it  will  cost  less,  but  remember  that  these  are  average 
conditions  for  average  varieties;  and  the  point  I  want  to  draw  out 
is  that  the  cultural  operations,  the  growing  of  the  fruit,  costs  very 
little  compared  with  the  marketing  of  it.  Now  these  figures  are 
taken  on  20-year-old  trees.  The  average  cost  of  producing  a  barrel 
of  apples  is  about  29  cents;  that  is  counting  the  labor,  all  of  the 
labor  and  the  material  used  in  the  orchard,  such  as  fertilization, 
cultivation,  cover  crops,  thinning,  spraying  and  pruning.     I  am  not 
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coTinting  the  interest  on  the  investment,  insurance  or  anything  like 

that,  bnt  simply  the  labor  and  the  material  that  goes  into  the  orchard 

to  grow  the   crop.    We  are  not  connting  picking  or  packing,  and 

these  are  as  near  as  I  can  come  to  the  figures:    The  cultivation  and 

the  cover  crop,  about  five  cents  per  barrel;  fertilizers,  about  five 

cents;  spraying,  four  cents;  pruning,  six  cents  and  thinning  nine 

cents,    l^ow  those  figures  are  all  high  compared  with  most  men, 

bnt  there  you  see  we  have  29  cents  to  grow  the  barrel  of  apples. 

Then  we  will  follow  it  a  little  bit  further,  taking  15  cents  for  packing, 

15  cents  for  the  barrel,  including  freight  and  hauling,  45  cents; 

including  freight,  storage,  etc.,  we  have  a   total  of  fl.20.    Now 

after  we  have  got  the  barrel  of  apples  ready  for  the  consumer, 

it  has  cost  us  {1.20.    And  here  is  the  point,  in  order  to  make  it 

pay,  I  believe  we  should  do  all  of  those  labor  processes  right.    I 

know  a  great  many  men  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  are  good 

sprayers,  they  are  good  cultivators,  they  are  pretty  good  pruners, 

but  they  fall  down  on  fertilizers  and  fall  down  still  harder  on 

thinning. 

A  Member:    When  do  you  start  to  compute  that  cost? 

MB.  FUNK:    That  was  about  eight  months  ago. 

A  Member:    I  mean  at  what  age  of  the  tree. 

MR.  PUNK:  This  is  a  20-year-old  tree.  Now  a  young  tree  will 
cost  more  than  an  older  tree  perhaps  a  little  bit  less,  but  this  tree  is 
20  years  old.  I  say  more  of  us  fall  down  on  fertilizers  and  still 
more  on  thinning.  I  believe  that  more  trees  are  dying  to-day  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  because  they  are  starved  to  death  than  be- 
cause of  anything  else.  We  find  it  everywhere  and  I  say  I  believe 
that  we  ought  to  fertilize  a  little  better  and  we  ought  to  thin  a 
little  better. 

Now  we  will  take  the  fertilization  again.  Paying  five  cents  a  barrel 
for  fertilizer,  you  will  be  able  to  keep  that  tree  growing  in  first 
class  condition;  you  will  be  able  to  have  it  make  as  much  wood 
growth  as  it  should.  I  like  to  have  on  a  tree  of  20  years  of  age 
anywhere  from  8  to  15  inches,  and  that  is  the  best  sign  that  I 
know  of  to  tell  us  whether  or  not  we  are  treating  that  tree  rightly. 
For  nine  cents  we  are  able  to  thin  that  tree,  and  we  will  take  up 
th  importance  of  thinning  a  little  bit  later.  Last  year  I  sold  quite 
a  number  of  apples  right  out  of  the  orchard.  Apples  at  that  time 
were  selling  at  35  cents  a  bushel,  that  is  apples  that  had  been  picked 
and  sorted  and  put  in  the  bushel  boxes,  not  packed,  understand, 
simply  put  in  the  boxes,  35  cents  a  bushel  and  1  sold  my  apples 
the  same  way,  no  sorting,  right  off  the  tree,  for  70  cents  a  bushel; 
in  other  words,  apples  were  selling  for  |1.05  a  barrel  and  I  got 
12.10  a  barrel  for  my  apples  in  the  same  condition.  There  was  a 
profit  of  tl.05  made  entirely  on  those  twenty-nine  cents  because  the 
picking  and  the  packing  and  the  sorting  and  everything  else  on 
good  apples  does  not  cost  a  cent  more  than  on  poor  apples;  in  fact 
the  picking  and  packing  of  poor  apples  costs  more  than  the  picking 
and  packing  of  good  apples.  Now  can't  you  see  that?  Most  of  us 
think  it  costs  too  much  to  thin,  we  cannot  afford  to  put  on  enough 
fertilizer,  we  cannot  afford  to  spray  as  thoroughly  as  we  should,  or 
we  cannot  afford  to  cultivate  as  often  as  we  should,  but  you  can  see 
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at  once  that  the  labor  cost  is  very  low  and  if,  on  the  twenty-nine 
cents  I  was  able  to  make  fl.05.  I  think  it  was  pretty 
good  profit  and  I  believe  we  ought  to  do  every  one  of  those  operations 
just  right,  we  ought  to  give  t^at  tree  just  as  much  fertilizer  as  it 
should  have;  we  should  spend  just  as  much  in  pruning  as  necessary; 
we  should  spray  it  just  as  well  as  we  possibly  can;  pay  no  at- 
tention to  the  cost — except  that  I  try  to  do  economical  work — and 
then  last  of  all  I  believe  we  should  thin  all  of  the  fruit. 

I  am  just  going  to  waste  a  few  minutes  and  take  up  tiie  thinning 
proposition,  because  it  is  an  operation  that  must  be  done  now  within 
two  to  four  weeks,  depending  upon  whether  you  are  going  to  tiiin 
plums,  peaches  or  apples.  It  is  the  one  operationi  have  found  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  neglected  more  than  any  other  opera- 
tion. Most  people  have  an  idea  that  it  is  all  right;  but  they  are 
from  Missouri  and  you  have  got  to  show  them,  and  the  only  way 
they  will  find  out  is  for  you  to  go  into  their  orchards  and  show 
them  by  pruning  one  or  two  trees.  I  don't  believe  you  can  ever  get 
a  man  to  thin  his  old  orchard  the  first  year.  First  of  all,  you  want 
to  begin  at  the  right  time  and  that  is  when  the  apples  are  about 
Ihe  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  as  soon  as  you  can  handle  them 
nicely.  Peaches  we  thin  just  after  the  June  drop.  I  don't  want 
to  pull  off  those  apples  with  my  fingers  because  I  will  take  oflf  a 
great  many  of  the  fruit  stems  and  injure  next  year's  crop,  and  if 
I  have  a  cluster  of  four,  I  will  injure  the  fourth  so  it  will  drop 
also.  First,  take  a  small  shears  and  clip  the  stems;  secondly,  take 
the  poor  ones,  then  the  small  ones  and  then  take  the  good  ones 
until  they  stand  six  or  eight  inches  apart  and  do  that  over  the 
entire  tree. 

That  is  where  you  are  going  to  have  trouble.  A  fruit  grower 
never  gets  it  in  his  head  that  one  apple  four  inches  in  diameter 
will  weigh  as  much  and  make  as  much  as  eight  apples  two  inches 
in  diameter;  I  repeat  that  one  apple  four  inches  in  diameter  will 
weigh  as  much  and  make  as  much  as  eight  apples  two  inches  in 
diameter.  Where  you  have  a  limb  growing  eight  apples  ordinarily, 
two  inches  in  diameter,  you  might  as  well  have  a  limb  with  one  apple 
on  it  four  inches  in  diameter;  it  is  not  only  worth  more,  but  it  is 
not  nearly  as  hard  on  the  tree,  because  we  all  know  it  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  seed  and  not  the  flesh  that  drains  upon  the  vitality 
of  the  tree.  The  flesh  of  an  apple  does  not  drain  the  vitality  of 
the  tree;  it  is  the  seed  and  that  is  the  reason  why,  when  we  leave 
all  these  apples  upon  the  tree  we  have  so  many  more  seeds  and 
get  a  crop  every  oilier  year.  That  is  very  common  in  a  great  many 
sections.  We  have  a  heavy  crop  of  apples  this  year,  next  year 
nothing,  the  third  year  a  heavy  crop  again,  and  so  on,  simply  because 
when  we  had  so  many  apples,  it  drained  so  hard  on  the  vitality 
of  that  tree  that  there  wasn't  sufficient  energy  left  in  it  to  develop 
the  fruit  buds  next  year  and  the  tree  had  to  lay  off  one  year  to 
develop  the  fruit  buds.  Thinning  will  not  always  give  you  a  full 
crop  every  year;  you  must  have  the  right  varieties.  But  you  take 
a  Roman  Beauty  or  a  Stamen  Winesap  and  thin  it  hard  and  unless 
you  have  cold  weather,  if  you  treat  the  tree  right  you  will  find 
that  you  will  get  a  good  crop  every  year.  The  Baldwin  is  one 
of  the  trees  that  won't  do  it,  and  still  in  Lebanon  county  I  was 
shown  something  there  that  proves  very  well  what  thinning  actually 
will  do.    I  visited  a  man  one  day  and  he  took  me  out  intO/^his  orchard 
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and  there  he  had  a  great  big  Baldwin  apple  tree  and  he  said,  "There 
is  an  apple  tree  that  last  year  was  so  loaded  down  with  apples  that 
I  thought  it  would  break  to  pieces.  At  the  time  I  should  have  gone 
oat  to  thin  it,  I  was  ill,  I  couldn't  get  out  of  tiie  house,  but  one  day 
my  wife  came  out  and  thinned  that  tree  as  high  as  she  could  reach 
from  the  ground,  went  all  around  the  tree  on  the  ground  and  thinned 
oflf  the  apples  as  high  as  she  could  reach,  and  when  I  went  down 
that  sammer  the  limbs  were  so  loaded  down  that  they  had  to  be 
propped  up  all  around  the  tree,  and  from  there  to  the  top  of  the 
tree  there  was  scarcely  an  apple  on  the  entire  tree — from  as  high 
as  yon  could  reach  from  the  ground." 

I  don't  want  you  to  go  hom«  and  try  to  thin  the  whole  orchard, 
but  thin  a  few  trees  and  thin  them  until  you  think  you  have  taken 
them  all  off.  Better  not  do  it  yourself ;  better  hire  some  other  fellow, 
because  you  will  never  thin  them  hard  enough.  I  never  do  any  thin- 
ning at  home  because  I  can't.  I  like  to  get  a  good  bunch  of  boys 
together,  boys  of  15  or  16  years  of  age,  active  and  not  afraid  to  get 
up  on  a  ladder,  take  those  fellows  out  in  the  orchard  and  show  them 
just  how  I  want  it  done  and  I  stay  there  just  long  enough  until 
I  see  they  are  doing  it  right,  and  then  get  out.  If  we  stay  around 
we  will  always  have  too  many  apples  on  the  tree,  but  if  I  am  gone 
they  will  do  it  right.  Those  fellows  don't  care ;  if  I  tell  them  to  take 
off  all  the  apples,  they  will  take  them  off,  it  don't  make  any  difference 
to  them,  bat  it  would  to  me  and  I  can't  thin  an  orchard  as  well  as 
some  fellow  who  is  paid  to  do  it.  I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  your 
attention. 

Recess  until  2  P.  M. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON 


The  CHAIRMAN :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  time  for  the  opening 
of  our  session  has  arrived.  We  wUl  start  the  program  where  we  left 
off  in  the  forenoon,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Daniel 
Dean,  President  of  the  New  York  Potato  Growers'  Association, 
Nichols,  New  York,  who  will  talk  to  you  on  Potato  Growing  and 
Beed  Selection. 

MR.  DEAN:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  This  is  my  second  experi- 
ence in  talking  to  a  Pennsylvania  audience  and  I  have  been  my 
whole  life  a  farmer.  My  first  work  on  the  farm  that  I  ever  did 
was  when  I  was  a  school  boy,  covering  potatoes  with  a  hoe,  and 
from  that  time  on  I  have  been  raising  potatoes  all  the  time.  Now, 
the  potato  crop  is  one  of  our  most  important  ones  and  has  many 
different  peculiarities.  It  comes  to  us  from  quite  a  different  climate 
from  what  we  have  here  in  Pennsylvania.  It  comes  from  a  climate 
which  is  cool,  in  the  mountains  of  Peru,  moist,  and  the  sun  is  not 
severe.  It  developed,  under  those  conditions,  a  different  form  of 
leaf,  a  different  form  of  root,  from  what  would  be  the  right  thing  to 
cope  with  our  conditions,  and  consequently,  we  have  to  study  the 
plant  and  its  habits,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  our  conditions  and  to 
adapt  oar  conditions  to  the  potato  plant.    It  has  been  found  that 
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heat  above  a  certain  degree  is  very  injurioas  to  the  potato,  and 
when  that  degree  of  heat  is  raised,  the  vitality  of  the  potato  and 
its  vitality  as  seed  for  the  coming  year  is  badly  injured.  The  leaves 
of  the  plant  do  not  stop  transferring  moisture,  as  many  of  our  plants 
do,  when  the  heat  becomes  excessive  and  the  plant  has  practically 
exhausted  the  soil  moisture,  but  keeps  on  transferring,  and  we  get 
the  condition  called  sun  gall,  and  great  injury  often  results.  The 
potato  plant  is  able  to  stand  a  degree  of  acidity  which  most  of  our 
other  farm  crops  can  not.  In  Europe  we  have  conditions  more  simi- 
lar to  those  of  South  America  than  here.  The  season  is  longer  and 
the  climate  is  cooler. 

Mr.  Dean  then  presented  the  following  paper: 

HILL  SELECTION  OP  SEED  POTATOES 


By  DANIEL    DEAN,   President   New    York    Potato    Orowerg'    Association, 

yichoU,  N.  T. 


Seed  selection  is  now  attracting  more  attention  than  anything  else 
about  potato  growing.  Its  value  has  been  proven  by  very  accurate 
experiments  extending  over  several  years  at  a  number  of  experiment 
stations.  Many  farmers  have  found  seed  selection  to  be  one  of 
the  most  profitable  parts  of  their  work.  I  was  one  of  the  first  in' 
the  United  States  to  use  it,  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1904  by  digging 
about  300  bushels  with  hooks  and  saving  the  best  hills.  The  follow- 
ing year  this  selected  seed  gave  an  increased  yield  and  greater  market 
value.  I  have  found  the  profit  from  seed  selection  to  be  even  more 
from  the  increased  sale  value  than  from  the  better  yield.  The  cost 
is  very  small,  consequently  the  net  profit  above  cost  is  large  in  pro- 
portion. 

We  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  some  new  variety  which  should 
displace  those  we  have  now  as  these  in  their  time  drove  out  the 
Burbank  and  Early  Rose,  themselves  successors  to  now  forgotten  va- 
rieties. Many  thousands  of  new  seedlings  have  been,  and  are  con- 
stantly being  tried  out.  From  these  a  list  of  less  than  a  dozen 
varieties  can  be  made  out  which  are  superior  to  all  the  rest.  The 
chance  against  getting  a  new  seedling  variety  better  than  those  we 
now  have  is  in  tiie  same  proportion  of  thousands  to  one. 

We  have  always  thought  of  a  potato  variety  as  something  un- 
changeable, though  with  also  the  belief  that  sooner  or  later  it  must 
"run  out."  Seed  selection  has  now  proved  that  varieties  are  made 
up  of  many  separate  strains,  differing  more  or  less,  with  further  var- 
iation going  on  most  of  the  time.  From  these  variations  within  a 
variety  we  can  select  and  keep  up  a  strain  having  the  particular 
qualities  most  suited  to  the  needs  of  any  grower,  in  the  same  way  that 
we  now  select  the  variety  most  suited  to  our  conditions.  It  is  now 
believed  that  unless  a  variety  is  grown  under  unfavorable  climatic 
or  other  conditions  that  it  will  keep  its  vigor  indefinitely.  One 
variety  has  been  grown  in  Sweden  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Conditions  in  the  United  States  are  often  poor.  In  their  original 
home  in  South  America  the  growing  season  was  long,  wet  and  cool. 
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The  tubers  were  small,  and  bat  little  drain  on  the  strength  of  the 
plant.  Out  of  the  many  thousands  of  varieties  produced  we  have 
kept  for  our  use  only  those  that  produce  very  heavy  crops  of  tubers 
in  one  half  or  one  third  of  the  time  required  by  the  original  potato 
plant.  In  connection  with  our  hot  and  dry  climate  this  throws  a 
very  severe  strain  on  the  vitality  of  the  potato.  It  is  not  strange 
that  some  plants  break  down  and  produce  tubers  nearly  worthless 
for  seed.  In  northern  Europe  the  great  ocean  current,  called  the 
Gulf  Stream,  makes  the  climate  mudi  more  favorable  to  the  potato 
than  here.  Yet  differences  in  vigor  are  seen  even  there  as  tests  be- 
tween seed  from  the  north  and  south  of  Great  Britain  show.  In  our 
South  the  summer  heat  is  so  great  that  potatoes  maturing  at  that 
time  are  nearly  worthless  for  seed.  When  planted  in  the  same 
section  so  as  to  mature  in  the  cool  weather  of  fall,  good  seed  results ; 
the  so-called  "second-crop"  seed.  Even  as  far  north  as  Ottawa, 
Canada,  dry  and  hot  weather  in  1906-7-8  ruined  the  varieties  grown 
there.  I  believe  that  growers  should  study  every  possible  means  of 
tnaintainiiig  vitality  of  potatoes  in  hot  and  dry  seasons.  Not  onlyj 
is  the  crop  reduced  at  a  time  when  prices  are  highest,  but  the  seed 
is  injured  for  the  following  years. 

We  find  that  our  varieties  are  constantly  developing  new  strains 
in  each,  some  valuable  and  some  degenerate.  We  can  prevent  in- 
jury and  store  up  vitality  by  growing  them  under  as  favorable  condi- 
tions as  possible.  Then  by  the  use  of  different  methods  of  seed  selec- 
tion we  can  find  and  use  as  seed  each  year  the  best  yielding  and  sell- 
ing strain  of  the  variety  most  suited  to  our  climate,  soil  and  markets. 

Many  experiments  show  that  when  the  tubers  of  any  hill  are  used 
as  seed  eadi  has  a  strong  tendency  to  resemble  the  parent  hill  in  all 
its  qualities.  Every  potato  grower  is  consciously  or  unconsciously 
changing  his  varieties,  either  for  better  or  worse.  A  number  of 
methods  of  choosing  seed  potatoes  are  in  use.  Having  never  seen 
any  comparison  of  tibe  merits  and  defects  of  more  than  two  or  three 
togetiier  I  will  try  to  present  a  fair  discussion  of  the  whole  subject. 

THE  USE  OF  SMALL  SEED 

By  carefully  digging  a  field  of  potatoes  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
few  of  the  poorest  hills  produce  a  larger  proportion  of  the  small 
tubers.  The  best  hills  produce  mainly  large  ones.  Diseased  hills 
are  almost  certain  to  have  a  light  yield  and  the  tubers  mainly  small. 
I  have  selected  hills  for  seed  for  11  years,  always  choosing  the  best 
yielding.  Now  I  get  less  than  2%  or  small  in  good  seasons,  even 
though  the  hiUs  are  planted  only  a  foot  apart  to  produce  the  medium 
sized  stock  demanded  by  city  markets.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  small  tubers  till  there  not  enough  to  plant  the  next  year's 
crop  is  a  serious  objection.  Farmers  use  small  seed  because  it  is 
cheap.  While  it  is  possible  that  the  increased  yield  from  the  use  of 
large  seed  might  not  pay  the  extra  cost,  the  use  of  small  seed  year 
after  year  increases  tiie  proportion  of  weak  and  diseased  hill,  the 
yidd  diminishes,  and  the  variety  is  said  to  be  "run  out."  Many 
scientific  experiments  have  almost  always  shown  better  yields  from 
large  than  small  seed  when  sorted  in  tiie  usual  way.  The  Geneva 
Station  has  made  a  test  in  which  care  was  taken  to  have  the  large 
and  small  tubers  taken  from  the  same  hills  in  order  that  the  inherited 
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vigor  might  be  equal.  Under  these  conditions  the  small  seed  was  at 
least  as  good  as  large  pieces  of  equal  weight.  While  an  exceptionally 
all  the  best  hills  in  a  field  of  tubers  longer  than  the  usual  variety  of 
bad  season  might  produce  many  weakened  hills  with  small  tubers 
small  seed  may  be  considered  safe  if  taken  from  a  stock  from  which 
the  weak  hills  are  kept  eliminated  by  some  method  of  seed  selection. 

THE  USE  OP  LARGE  SEED 

This  produces  a  better  crop  and  better  seed  at  an  increased  cost. 
Often  farmers  buy  new  varieties  which  produce  well  at  first  because 
the  seedsmen  have  grown  them  using  large  seed  and  have  had  good 
winter  storage  conditions.  The  yield  often  falls  down  as  soon  as 
handled  under  the  usual  farm  conditions. 

SELECTING  SEED  ACCORDING  TO  AN  IDEAL  TYPE  FOR  EACH  VARIETY 

This  plan  would  be  of  immense  value  if  we  were  certain  just  what 
points  in  the  appearance  of  a  tuber  were  reliable  indications  of  its 
value  as  seed.  The  Uncle  Sam  variety  varies  aU  the  way  from  smooth 
flat-oval  shape  to  a  longer  and  rougher  type,  the  vine,  flower,  etc. 
being  the  same.  I  once  selected  the  hills  which  were  smooth,  dis- 
carding those  longer  and  rougher.  The  yield  compared  to  other 
varieties  declined  so  rapidly  that  it  was  apparent  that  the  poor  look- 
ing hills  were  the  ones  that  had  given  the  yield.  With  the  Rural 
this  same  smooth  type  is  found  in  the  best  hills  and  is  the  best  seed. 
Tubers  longer  and  narrower  than  the  usual  type  of  any  variety  are 
to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  in  most  years,  especially  if  the  eyes 
are  longer  than  usual  and  clustered  closely  around  ttie  seed  end. 
Prof.  C.  L.  Fitch,  in  Iowa  Extension  Bulletin,  No.  20,  states,  that 
"Flatness  and  relative  shortness  are  the  result  of  healthy  growth  and 
signs  of  strength."  One  exception  I  have  noticed  is  that  in  seasons 
like  1909  and  1912  when  a  long  drouth  was  followed  by  plenty  of 
rain  after  the  tubers  had  reached  their  usual  shape,  I  have  seen  all 
the  best  hills  in  a'  field  of  tubers  longer  than  the  usual  variety  of 
type.  Where  seed  selection  was  not  practiced  by  neighbors  the  en- 
largement took  the  shape  of  knots  or  prongs.  The  poorer  hills  died 
earlier  and  their  tubers  were  of  the  usual  variety  type.  When  these 
best  hills  were  used  as  seed  the  following  seasons  the  shape  went  back 
to  normal.  Prof.  Wm.  Stuart,  of  the  National  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, states,  that  shape  is  often  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  culture  methods  as  well  as  the  season.  So  for  the  present  we 
are  not  warranted  in  depending  too  much  on  any  rigid  type  as  a 
means  of  selecting  the  best  seed  potatoes.  Any  one  making  a  tuber- 
unit  test  will  be  greatly  surprised  at  the  variation  between  different 
units  although  the  seed  tubers  may  have  been  as  near  exactly  alike 
as  it  was  possible  to  select  from  the  bin. 

MARKING  AND  SAVING  HILLS  WITH  LARGE  TOPS 

The  large  tops  are  often  believed  to  indicate  large  yield.  While 
this  is  often  advocated  and  appears  at  first  thought  very  probable, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  scientific  experiment  in  which  seed 
from  hills  with  large  tops  was  compared  with  that  from  hills  judged 
on  the  basis  of  yield  and  appearance  of  tubers.  My  own  experience 
in  11  years  of  seed  selection  with  a  total  of  over  50  varieties  is  that 
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hills  with  large  tops  are  seldom  the  best  yielders.    Selection  on  the 

basis  ot  yield  has  practically  eliminated  the  extra  large  tops.    Prof. 

W.  A..  Orton,  one  of  our  best  potato  disease  experts  believes  that  large 

and  late  gro-wing  tops  may  be  an  indication  that  the  plants  have  been 

injared  by  the  heat.    I  have  found  them  in  blue-sprout,  white-sprout 

and  Irish  Ck>bbler  varieties.    Usually  each  hill  has  a  small  number 

of  very  large  potatoes  which  are  coarse,  deep-eyed  and  often  hollow. 

As  these  are  almost  unsalable  in  large  cities,  this  is  another  objection 

to  saving  hills  with  large  tops. 

BLIGHT  RESISTANCE 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  donand  for  blight  resistant  potatoes. 
Bometimes  these  late  growing  hills  were  saved  on  that  account.  One 
of  the  best  potato  bulletins  we  have,  Ohio  No.  218,  by  Prof.  F.  H. 
Ballon,  states,  that  "Experiments  coupled  with  many  observations 
suggest  that  little  is  gained  by  selecting  parent  hills  on  the  basis  of 
disease  resistance  of  the  plants  over  selecting  parent  hills  because  of 
superior  individual  yields.  It  is  the  actual  work  done  within  the 
hill  that  should  most  interest  the  potato  breeder.  The  later  growing 
hills  simply  demonstrate  that  there  develops,  through  natural  plant 
variation  these  tardy,  deliberate,  slow-maturing  strains  which  we 
should  not  mistake  for  strains  of  special  disease  resistance.  At  the 
Vermont  Station  hundreds  of  varieties  have  been  tested  for  blight 
resistance.  Few  showed  much,  and  these  were  commercially  useless 
from  other  defects  in  yield,  shape,  etc. 

SELECTION  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  A  PARTICULAR  NUMBER  OF  SALABLE 

TUBERS  TO  THE  HILL 

Practical  growers  know  how  the  number  set  in  each  hill  varies 
with  each  season.  In  1914  the  set  in  my  field  was  small,  and  the 
tubers  large.  In  1906  there  were  too  many  in  the  hill  and  the  crop 
ran  small.  In  1910  one  field  had  a  small  set  and  another  planted 
with  the  same  seed  the  same  day  but  with  a  light  sandy  soil  set 
nearly  twice  as  many  to  the  hill. 

EARLY  REMOVAL  OF  WEAK  AND  DISEASED  HILLS 

Most  potato  diseases  reduce  the  yield  of  the  affected  hills.  Remov- 
ing hills  with  fusarium  wilt,  black-leg,  leaf-roll,  curly-dwarf,  etc. 
leaves  a  healthy  seed  stock  which  will  give  a  better  yield  the  next 
year  than  if  the  diseased  hills  are  left.  Particularly  is  this  true 
where  small  seed  is  planted,  as  diseased  hills  produce  many  small 
tnbers.  Some  of  these  diseases  also  infect  the  soil  and  attack  pota- 
toes for  years  after.  This  digging  must  be  done  before  the  healthy 
tops  die.  Work  is  usually  not  pressing  at  this  time.  The  extra  ex- 
pense is  small  as  these  hills  would  have  to  be  dug  and  picked  up 
later  anyway. 

THE  TUBER-UNIT  METHOD 

Qood  sizc<I  tubers  are  taken  from  the  bin  of  as  near  the  same  size 
as  possible.  These  are  quartered  lengthwise  and  planted  in  adjoining 
hills.  When  dug  all  are  piled  together.  This  method  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  any  other  in  that  one  can  begin  in  the  spring  and  have 
clear  proof  of  seed  transmission  of  plant  characters  the  same  seaMm. 
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This  method  of  quartering  all  seed  is  objectionable  after  the  first 
year  because  of  diflferent  strains  varying  greatly  in  size.  The  quar- 
ters from  the  strains  which  have  only  a  few  large  tubers  to  the  hill 
will  give  a  better  start  to  their  plants  than  those  from  the  strains 
with  a  larger  number  of  medium  sized  tubers  to  the  hill.  As  these 
large  potatoes  are  worth  less  per  bushel,  this  method  increases  the 
proportion  of  poorer  yielding  and  less  valuable  potatoes.  There  is 
also  considerable  labor  and  trouble  in  keeping  units  separate.  Uth^ 
objections  are  that  some  growers  are  liable  to  pay  more  attention 
to  getting  a  particular  tuber  type  and  to  large  vines  than  to  yield 
and  sale  value. 

DIOOING  BT  HAND  AND  SAVINO  THE  BEST  HHjLS 

This  is  especially  adapted  to  the  immense  proportion  of  our  crop 
dug  by  hand.  Where  machine  diggers  are  used  Hie  seed  should  be 
dug  before  the  crop  is  ripe  enough  to  dig  without  bruising  by  the  ma- 
chine, unless  late  blight  is  known  to  be  in  the  field.  In  tiiat  case  the 
seed  may  be  dug  later  on  days  when  the  ground  is  too  sticky  from 
rain  to  use  the  machine.  It  is  certain  in  Europe  and  probable  in  this 
country  that  immature  seed  yields  better  than  that  allowed  to  be- 
come fully  ripe.  The  only  extra  expense  over  ordinary  hand  digging 
is  a  little  care  in  keeping  hills  separate  and  that  of  going  over  the 
rows  and  picking  up  the  best  hills  first.  While  some  may  be  better 
because  of  a  better  chance  on  fertile  spots  it  is  very  unlikely  thatl 
any  seed  will  have  the  same  luck  two  years  in  succession.  So  the 
second  year  will  throw  out  all  except  those  that  yield  well  because 
of  their  inherited  vigor.  Farmers  can  be  persuaded  to  use  this 
method  because  it  involves  less  change  from  their  present  methods 
than  any  other.  As  the  number  of  hills  worked  with  is  limited  only 
by  the  size  of  the  field  the  chance  of  finding  the  very  best  strains  is 
increased. 

HILL-UNIT  OR  HILL-ROW  SYSTEM 

Planting  a  short  piece  of  row  from  the  produce  of  each  hill  or 
larger  unit  is  the  most  accurate  method  for  scientific  work  and  for 
farmers  who  have  the  time  for  caring  for  several  hundred  strains. 
Field  methods  of  cutting  seed  must  be  used  as  the  results  are  more 
reliable  for  farmers'  use  than  where  the  tuber-unit  method  of  quarter- 
ing is  used.  With  any  strain  the  pieces  must  be  of  equal  average 
weight  or  the  tests  are  worthless.  From  each  strain  a  similar 
amount,  say  one  bushel  to  the  short  row  should  be  saved  for  compari- 
son. The  whole  of  the  produce  of  the  best  strains  should  be  saved 
to  produce  seed  for  the  main  field  crop. 

,  PRACTICAL  POINTS 

Before  beginning  seed  selection  a  grower  should  first  make  sure 
that  he  has  the  type  and  variety  most  suited  to  his  climate,  soil  and 
markets.  Eastern  city  markets  pay  the  highest  prices  for  flat,  round 
to  oblong  white  potatoes  of  medium  size  and  good  cooking  quality, 
smooth,  without  disease  and  free  from  second  growth  ^own  by 
knots  and  cracks.  Bed  varieties  may  be  sold  in  summer.  While 
others  may  do  well  in  some  seasons  the  Eural  type  of  blue-sprout 
varieties  do  best  from  New  England  to  Minnesota,  including  most  of 
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New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  Green  Mountain  or  white-sprout 
tjpe  is  best  in  the  cooler  climate  of  Maine  and  northern  New  York, 
and  does  well  further  south  in  cool  and  wet  seasons.  Burbank  is 
raised  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Pearl,  under  irrigation,  in  Colorado. 
Irish  CJobbler,  Bliss  Triumph,  Green  Mountain  and  other  varieties  are 
raised  in  the  north  to  be  sold  in  the  south  for  seed. 

It  is  necessary  to  test  new  varieties  at  least  two  years  because  of 
variation  between  seasons  and  because  they  may  have  been  kept  un- 
der different  storage  conditions.  The  seed  selection  can  be  b^un  with 
aU  the  first  year  and  all  but  the  best  variety  discarded. 

Any  score-card  of  points  may  be  used  in  tiie  selection  of  a  type, 
variety  of  strain  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  grower.  With  most 
of  us  net  profit  is  the  thing  to  be  most  considered.  This  may  be  pro- 
duced in  different  ways.  For  early  markets,  extreme  earliness  pays 
better  than  high  yield  on  account  of  high  prices.  Quality  and  white 
color  are  also  less  important  than  with  the  late  main  crop  varieties. 
Freedom  from  disease  must  always  be  considered  unless  like  scab 
it  can  be  prevented  by  disinfection.  High  yield,  good  appearance 
and  table  quality  are  almost  always  the  largest  factors  in  securing 
the  greatest  net  profit. 

Beginners  should  use  spring  scales  until  their  eyes  are  trained 
to  judge  the  weight  of  hills  with  fair  accuracy.  At  first  a  hill  with 
a  few  large  tubers  will  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  heavier  than  one  with 
a  larger  number  of  the  medium  sized  tubers  that  sell  better.  Large 
size  is  a  bad  defect  for  city  trade.  There  is  some  danger  in  trying 
to  work  against  the  usual  type  of  a  variety  as  I  found  in  trying  to 
select  a  smooth  type  of  the  Uncle  Sam  at  the  cost  of  reducing  yield. 
Shape  may  be  affected  by  the  season,  character  of  soil  and  culture 
methods.  Small  tubers  may  be  expected  in  any  hill.  Some  varieties 
like  the  Irish  Cobbler  normally  have  a  numerous  second  setting,  at 
least  with  me.  Weight  of  salable  tubers  should  determine  judging, 
disregarding  small  ones  unless  many  more  than  usual.  Any  mixture 
of  varieties  should  be  thrown  out.  One  is  the  best  for  any  one  set  of 
conditions  and  only  that  one  should  be  kept. 

I  never  saved  any  poor  hills  to  test  till  1912.  That  year  the  low 
yielders  row  averaged  only  70  bu.  per  acre  against  350  for  the  ad- 
joining rows  treated  exactly  the  same.  In  1913  the  low  yielders 
averaged  150  against  290  for  the  normal.  This  was  not  a  fair  test 
as  the  low  yielders  were  mature  when  a  frost,  September  14,  killed 
the  others  while  in  fuU  growth.  In  1915  the  yields  were  74  and  334 
bu.  per  acre.  In  some  seasons  low  yielding  strains  may  be  told  by  a 
longer  and  more  pointed  shape  than  normal. 

I  dig  about  one  acre  out  of  17  each  fall  with  hooks,  either  before 
the  rest  are  ripe  enough  to  dig  with  a  digger  or  on  days  too  wet  to 
use  a  machine.  Each  hill  is  kept  separate.  Next  I  go  over  the  row 
myself  and  select  5  to  20%  of  the  best  hills.  This  is  the  hardest 
part  and  requires  the  best  judgment.  These  selected  hills  are  planted 
the  next  year  in  a  seed  plot  on  the  best  part  of  the  field,  if  neces- 
sary extra  care  should  be  given.  The  soil  should  be  one  holding 
water  weU  for  times  of  drought,  the  time  when  seed  vitality  may  be 
injured.  Early  in  the  fall  and  before  the  tops  on  the  healthy  vines 
die,  a  hook  should  be  used  to  remove  all  weak,  early,  dying  or  diseased 
hills.  This  year  I  found  only  4  bushels  of  such  on  5  acres  yielding 
1,810  bushels.  Small  tubers  from  such  a  plot  are  as  good  as  large 
but  there  are  not  very  many.  □  g ,  .^^  by  Coog le 
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Owing  to  the  different  parts  of  a  field  varying  greatly  in  yield  it 
is  better  to  take  a  percentage  of  the  best  hills  ratiber  than  to  nse  a 
rigid  standard  of  weight  over  the  whole  field.  This  percentage 
should  be  higher  in  the  good  parts  than  where  potatoes  are  poorer 
because  of  possible  injury  to  the  vigor  of  seed  from  poor  parts  of  the 
field.  In  case  conditions  are  so  poor  that  degeneration  takes  place 
it  would  be  best  to  save  only  from  the  best  part.  Seed  selection  can- 
not prevent  loss  of  vigor,  but  it  can  quickly  eliminate  the  damaged 
strahiB  unless  the  injury  is  so  severe  that  all  are  affected. 

Scientists  are  not  agreed  as  to  whether  the  yield  of  a  particular 
strain  can  be  increased  by  annually  selecting  the  best  hiUs.  It  is 
regarded  as  certain  that  the  average  yield  of  a  variety  can  be  in- 
creasd  by  finding  and  multiplying  the  best  strains  within  the  variety. 
As  a  farmer  I  am  well  satisfied  that  this  can  be  done  with  profit 
by  using  some  of  the  methods  here  given.  The  cost  is  so  small  that 
every  hour  spent  is  well  paid.  I  believe  that  I  have  received  greater 
returns  from  the  time  used  in  seed  selection  than  in  any  other  thing 
done  on  the  farm. 

A  Member:    You  spoke  of  a  yield  of  2,200  bushels  per  acre? 

ME.  DEAN:  2,240,  I  think,  is  the  European  record,  per  acre. 
The  Maine  record  is  somewhere  around  1,000. 

A  Member:  Has  it  been  tried  out  which  is  best,  to  plant  early 
or  late? 

MR.  DEAN:  No  two  seasons  are  alike.  What  might  be  right 
one  season  would  be  wrong  another,  but  I  think  you  would  get  by 
far  the  best  seed  by  planting  late.  The  seed  which  matures  in  the 
extreme  hot  weather  of  the  South,  or  possibly  in  southern  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  maturing  under  conditions  not  favorable  for  the  vitality  of 
the  potato  to  plant  the  following  season,  but  lie  seed  which  matures 
in  October  is  maturing  under  much  more  favorable  conditions.  In 
the  South  they  get  a  seed  practically  equal  in  every  way  to  the 
seed  imported  from  Maine,  and  to  store  up  vitality  and  plant  an 
abundant  supply  of  humous  in  the  soil  in  any  way  in  which  you  can 
obtain  it  is  very  essential.  This  humus  supplies  plenty  of  water  for 
the  plant  and  by  its  use  plant  food  is  made  very  readily  available,  and 
80  the  plant  is  enabled  to  pass  through  the  most  dangerous  period 
of  its  life.  The  methods  of  cultivation  which  I  find  very  successful 
are  fall  plowing,  turning  under  a  large  amount  of  oat  straw — oats 
and  clover — turning  under  a  heavy  clover  sod.  If  you  can't  grow 
clover,  grow  heavy  timothy  sod  or  red  top;  that  is  better  than  noth- 
ing.   Ton  need  a  large  supply  of  humus  for  the  potato  plants. 

A  Member:  Do  you  know  that  the  red  top  roots  will  grow  right 
through  the  potato? 

MR.  DEAN:     I  am  speaking  of  snake  grass. 

A  Member:    I  know;  I  have  had  experience. 

MR.  DEAN:  The  largest  crops  I  ever  got  were  on  the  red  top 
soil.    I  have  never  had  tiiat  trouble  with  it 
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A.  Member:     "Would  you  prefer  taming  the  clover  sod  in  the  fall 
or  in  the  spring? 

MR.  DEAU :  Personally,  I  would  prefer  the  fall,  and  under  your 
conditiona  so  much  further  south  now  mark  you,  I  am  over  the  State 
line  in  the  middle  of  the  north,  and  in  that  climate  I  can  afford  to 
leave  my  ground  bare  over  winter.    So  much  further  south,  bare 

ground  open  would  be  a  serious  matter,  wouldn't  it,  Mr.  Martin? 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:    We  r^ard  it  as  such. 

MR.  DEAN:  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  disadvantage  of  a  cover 
crop  is  that  there  is  so  much  temptation  to  get  humus  growth  by 
letting  the  cover  crop  stand.  I  disk  the  cover  crop  up  the  first 
minute  it  will  stand  the  horses'  feet  and  keep  on  saving  that  moisture 
the  whole  spring,  because  I  need  every  bit  I  can  get.  In  regard  to 
other  methods,  spraying  potatoes  in  New  York  State  is  a  very  good 
method  of  conserving  vitality.  Now,  I  am  not  able  to  find  whether 
in  southern  Pennsylvania  there  has  been  any  extended  experiment, 
definitely,  to  find  out  whether  we  get  here  what  is  certainly  found 
in  New  York,  a  tonic  effect  or  Bordeaux  mixture.  Certainly,  in  the 
latitude  of  Geneva,  Bordeaux  mixture  has  an  effect  in  dry,  hot  sea- 
sons, very  largely  increasing  the  yield  of  the  potato  crop,  and  this 
in  addition  to  the  saving  of  late  blight.  It  is  another  proposition 
entirely,  and  there  is  a  third  plan  of  spraying,  that  by  the  use  of 
Bordeaux  and  Paris  green  together  we  can  kill  bugs  cheaper  and 
easier  than  any  other  way.  Now,  as  I  see,  this  is  a  very  intelligent 
audience,  and  I  will  make  a  statement  I  do  not  often  like  to  make 
in  public;  I  have  used  70  pounds  of  Paris  green  on  potatoes  in  four 
years  and  scarcely  seen  a  potato  bug,  but  appUed  in  connection  with 
Bordeaux,  half  a  ponnd  an  acre  is  enough.  The  Bordeaux  spreads  it 
all  over  the  leaf  and  sticks  it  there,  and  applied  in  connection  with 
Bordeaux,  there  is  no  burning  from  the  acidity  of  the  Paris  green. 

A  Member:  How  much  Paris  green  could  you  put  into  60  gallons 
of  450  Bordeaux  before  it  would  bum? 

MR.  DEAN:  In  making  the  Bordeaux,  I  do  not  use  any  definite 
amount  of  lime,  but  enough  to  neutralize  it. 

A  Member:  Do  you  know  how  much  Paris  green  you  could  use 
with  your  Bordeaux  without  danger  of  bum? 

MB.  DEAN:  I  should  regard  the  amount  as  immaterial,  because 
it  takes  such  a  small  amount  to  kill  the  bugs  that  I  would  not  care 
to  put  in  much. 

A  Member:  I  have  used  two  pounds  of  Paris  green  and  not  killed 
flte  bugs  and  have  used  a  half  a  potfnd  and  killed  them. 

MR.  DEIAN:    It  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  Paris  green  as  of 
bugs.     If  they  have  just  hatched  out  they  are  easily  killed,  but  if 
they  get  a  littie  larger  growth  they  will  fairly  thrive  on  Paris  green. 
I  have  seen  people  put  on  three  pounds  and  it  didn't  kiU  them. 
12 
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A  Member:  Often  Paris  green  is  not  ground  fine  enough,  so  that 
the  particles  will  get  into  the  mouth  of  tte  bug. 

MB.  DEAN:  Well,  perhaps  I  have  got  a  different  kind  of  Paris 
green,  but  I  never  had  any  trouble  at  all  with  the  finest. 

A  Member:  I  think  your  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  spray 
so  frequently  and  get  the  bugs  before  they  get  any  size. 

MB.  DEAN:  When  I  see  the  eggs  on  the  vine,  I  delay  the  spraying 
a  day  or  two  in  order  to  catch  them  just  at  the  time  they  are  out; 
that  is  a  little  point,  remember.  Now,  the  potato  plant  is  subject  to 
many  diseases.  We  have  the  common  scab,  the  ristonae,  which  is 
all  over  the  country,  black  leg,  fusarium  wilt,  and  blight.  Against 
two  of  those  diseases  we  can  disinfect.  Against  the  common  scab, 
disinfection  with  the  formalin  solution  is  all  right.  Against  ris- 
tonial  disinfection  with  corrosive  sublimate  is  all  right  Against  the 
others  we  cannot  disinfect. 

A  Member :  Why  do  you  make  a  difference  betweoi  corrosive  subli- 
mate and  formalin  solution  on  those  two  diseases? 

MB.  DEAN:  The  corrosive  sublimate  is  a  deadly  poison  and 
many  people  dislike  to  use  it,  because  they  are  afraid  of  the  stock 
eating  the  tubers,  so  if  you  don't  have  much  ristonae  and  wish  to 
control  scab,  the  formalin  is  very  satisfactory  for  that  purpose.  Sul- 
phur sometimes  has  a  little  value  for  disinfection ;  at  other  times,  not 
much.  By  the  way  the  State  of  Maine  averages  1900  pounds  of 
fertilizer,  high  grade  fertilizer,  to  the  acre.  They  average  260  bushels 
of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  which  is  larger  than  the  crops  of  Germany, 
of  which  we  have  often  heard.  We  can  do  a  great  deal  towards  those 
large  crops,  although  we  cannot  quite  equal  tibem,  by  using  the  right 
me&ods. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  tried  something  in  the  last  three  years  which  I 
think  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  every  potato  grower,  though  it 
is  hardly  definite  enough  yet  to  advise  fair  and  square.  I  have  been 
trying  the  practice  of  ploughing  under  any  fertilizer,  applying  the 
fertilizer  to  the  top  of  the  ground,  disking  it  in  thoroughly  and  then 
ploughing  it  under.  My  object  is  to  draw  the  roots  down  and  spread 
them  through  the  soU.  Often  we  feel  that  fertilizer  applied  to  the 
surface  over  in  the  drill  row  draws  the  roots  up  so  that  when  a  time 
of  drought  comes,  the  roots  are  all  at  the  surface  and  there  are  no 
roots  in  the  ground,  and  what  little  moisture  we  have  in  the  soil 
is  certainly  not  in  that  top  surface  soil  where  the  roots  are,  and  I 
know  that  in  1913,  when  so  much  of  the  potato  crop  of  New  York 
State  was  ruined  by  drought  I  had  the  heaviest  crop  in  that  State  and 
I  attribute  it  entirely  to  the  fact  that  I  had  the  roots  down. 

A  Member:    Was  that  applied  in  the  fall? 

MB.  DEAN:    No,  in  the  spring. 

A  Member :    Then  you  don't  plough  in  the  spring? 

ME.  DEAN:  Oh  yes,  I  disk  all  through  the  whole  spring,  and  at 
some  time  during  that  disking,  apply  the  fertilizer. 
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A  Member:    Well,  yoa  plough  in  the  fall? 

MB.  DEAN:    Yes,  sir. 

A  Member:    Then  yon  re-ploagh  in  the  spring? 

ME.  DEAN:    Yes. 

A  Member:    How  deep  do  you  cover  your  potatoes? 

MB.  DEAN:  They  are  covered  eight  or  nine  inches,  above  the 
seed,  but  they  are  not  over  three  or  four  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
flat  surface  of  the  soil  and  that  is  dragged  down  in  a  day  or  two 
afterward. 

A  Member:  You  say  the  tuber  was  only  three  inches  under  the 
level  of  the  soil  after  you  finished  planting? 

MB.  DEAN:  There  is  a  ridge  and  if  you  level  it  down  with  your 
hand,  you  will  find  that  the  tuber  is  only  three  inches  down. 

A  Member:    I'd  rather  have  it  concave  than  a  ridge. 

MB.  DEAN:  That  is  better,  yes,  but  there  isn't  any  tool  to  do 
that.  The  quantity  of  seed  used  to  the  acre  depends  upon  the  price 
of  seed.  For  example,  seed  is  cheap  this  year  and  a  large  amount  of 
seed  to  the  acre  is  a  good  form  of  fertilizer ;  in  dear  seasons,  it  might 
be  a  very  poor  form  of  fertilizer. 

A  Member:  Just  a  question  here;  about  what  quantity  of  seed 
to  the  plant — say  we  plant  by  ridges  in  the  hill — ^how  many  ounces 
of  seed  would  be  the  limit  of  the  amount  we  could  afford  to  plant? 
Have  you  ever  figured  it? 

MB.  DEAN:    No,  that  would  be  variable  with  the  price  of  seed. 

A  Member:  I  heard  a  man  once  make  this  announcement  when 
he  started  out  to  talk  on  potatoes,  that  he  grew  an  average  of  400 
bushels  to  the  acre  and  cultivated  80  acres.  Some  one  asked  him 
how  much  seed  he  used.  He  said  twelve  bushels  or  fifteen  at  the  ex- 
treme, and  then  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  liked  to  have  a  potato 
near  a  crown  and  cut  it  in  four  pieces,  and  when  you  figure  it  out, 
that  takes  fifty-six  bushels  of  ix)tatoes  to  the  acre. 

ME.  DEAN:  It  is  quite  possible  we  could  use  a  larger  amount 
than  we  now  use,  very  profitably.  Here  is  a  little  point  for  the 
potato  grower;  they  have  in  Colorado  a  tool  called  a  cutting  box,  a 
hopper  on  legs  with  a  throat  in  the  front  and  you  sit  in  front  of  it 
with  a  fixed  knife  and  pull  the  potatoes  against  that  knife  and  you 
can  cut  twice  as  fast  as  with  a  hand  knife.  You  have  perfect  control 
over  the  eyes  you  get  on  each  piece  and  you  can  always  get  your  seed 
divided  on  your  best  eye  so  as  to  have  just  as  many  to  the  hill  as 
pcMSsible.    You  can  get  it  in  Ck>lorado  Bulletin,  176. 
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A  Member:  Would  you  plant  the  small  potatoes  as  much  as  tlie 
large  ones? 

MB.  DEAN:  It  is  practically  safe  to  plant  them  if  yon  have  them, 
but  I  don't  have  them. 

A  Member:    You  would  not  select  that  hill  if  it  had  small  ones? 

MR.  DEAN:  Out  of  500  bushels  that  I  hand-picked  last  fall,  I 
probably  didn't  have  a  peck  of  small  potatoes  in  the  lot. 

A  Member:  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  natural  type  of  that 
potato  is  oblong?    I  mean  the  Uncle  Sam  variety.    - 

•  ME.  DEAN:  That  variety  runs  in  a  whole  lot  of  diflferent  types, 
there  is  a  lot  of  variation  and  yet  it  is  identical  because  the  sprouts, 
the  seed  blow  and  the  top  are  all  the  same. 

A  Member:  You  cannot  tell  another  man  how  to  pick  out  the  best 
hill,  can  you?    He  can  usually  do  it  himself? 

MB.  DEAN:    He  can  do  it  himself. 

A  Member:  In  selecting  hills,  you  would  take  a  hill  with  four 
or  five  medium-sized  potatoes  in  preference  to  one  having  more  small 
ones  or  those  very  large  ones? 

MR.  DEAN:    I  usually  select  from  six  to  eight 

A  Member:  Can  you  tell  me  why  this  last  season  the  set  was  small 
on  all  sorts  of  potatoes? 

MR.  DEAN:    I  would  like  to  know  myself. 

A  Member:    Isn't  it  because  it  was  dry? 

MR.  DEAN: .  I  don't  know.    I  wish  I  knew  what  the  trouble  was. 

A  Member:  Do  yon  think  yon  can  control  fusarium  by  taking 
out  the  diseased  tubers? 

MR.  DEAN:    You  can  do  very  much  toward  controlling  it. 

A  Member:    You  can't  get  it  out  of  the  soil? 

MR.  DEAN:  Oh  no,  the  trouble  with  fusarium  is  that  it  is  such 
a  bad  disease  tiiat  the  most  important  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  it  out, 
and  this  method  of  going  through  the  part  of  the  field  you  are  going 
to  use  for  seeding  next  year  and  getting  it  out  in  September,  is  one 
of  the  surest  ways  there  is.  You  can  cut  your  seed  in  the  spring, 
but  why  not  cut  the  dog's  tail  off  behind  his  ears  ?  Get  them  out  in 
September  when  you  have  got  six  or  seven  or  eight  in  the  hill,  and 
be  done  with  them,  and  you  won't  have  to  look  over  that  ground 
every  time. 
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A  Member:  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  carrying  the 
disease? 

ME.  DEAN:  Personally  I  dont'  know.  I  keep  a  pail  with  a 
strong  solution  and  if  the  knife  goes  through  a  potato  in  any  way 
diseased,  I  put  the  knife  in  the  pail. 

A  Member:  How  is  the  Bosette,  that  the  New  York  people  talk 
about? 

MB.  DEAN:  It  is  advocated  quite  a  lot,  but  men  I  have  seen 
that  raise  it  don't  think  it  is  quite  as  good,  but  it  will  probably  be 
worth  trying.  Eastern  city  markets  will  pay  the  highest  price  for  a 
medium-sized  potato.  Eastern  city  markets  discriminate  more 
against  a  potato  because  it  is  large  than  for  almost  any  other  reason. 
They  also  want  it  to  be  flat  or  round  or  flat  and  round,  short  or 
oblong  and  of  good  cooking  quality.  That  is  where  you  fellows  down 
in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  generally  get  a  pretty  high  price  for 
your  potatoes,  because  they  cook  well. 

A  Member:  By  the  careful  selection  of  the  earliest  hills,  it  is 
possible  to  shorten  the  season  of  maturity? 

ME.  DEAN:    It  certainly  is  possible. 

A  Member:  I  believe  I  have  done  it,  but  I  am  not  positive.  It  is 
either  a  change  in  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  location  or  a  change 
due  to  careful  selection,  but  we  get  them  ten  days  earlier  than  I 
first  got  them. 

MB.  DEAN:  Out  at  Alfred  C!ollege  I  ran  across  an  old  gentle- 
man who  shortened  his  earliest  hills  of  Early  Eose  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  in  selecting  hills  of  Irish  Cobbler  or  Early  Eose  it  would 
be  essential  to  select  hills  of  high  yield. 

A  Member:  You  speak  of  digging  seed  potatoes  before  they  are 
thoroughly  matured;  in  what  condition  would  you  want  the  vines? 

ME.  DEAN:  Well,  the  vines  would  be  dead,  the  succulence  prac- 
tically out  of  all  the  stems;  the  skins  would  sweat  a  little,  yet  you 
couldn't  do  that  in  a  season  when  the  blight  was  on,  in  a  subsequent 
season ;  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  awhUe  and  dig  on  one  of  the 
wet  days  we  often  get  to  dig  in. 

A  Member:    At  what  time  do  you  plant? 

MB.  DEAN:    Under  normal  conditions,  about  June  first. 

A  Member:    For  the  late  crop? 

ME.  DEAN:    Yes  sir. 

A  Member:  What  do  you  know  about  Paris  green  injuring  the 
vitality  of  the  potato? 

MB.  DEAN:    I  don't  know  anything  about  it 

A  Member:    Why  don't  you  recommend  that  as  a  bug  poison? 
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MR.  DEAN:  I  am  rather  confident,  however,  that  the  average  use 
of  less  than  a  pint  of  Paris  green  to  the  acre  year  after  year,  counter- 
acted by  the  use  of  lime  won't  injure  it  very  much. 

A  Member:    How  many  bushels  of  seed  do  you  plant? 

MB.  DEAN :  In  seasons  when  seed  is  cheap  and  abundant,  fifteen 
or  seventeen ;  when  it  is  dear,  I  get  down  to  ten  or  twelve.  I  firmly 
believe  that  a  man  with  a  good  market  near  a  large  city  can  often 
profitably  use  a  larger  amount  of  seed.  In  Europe  the  average 
amount  is  twenty-seven  bushels,  but  I  haven't  got  the  nerve  to  recom- 
mend tliat.  There  isn't  any  one  subject  in  seed  potato  experimenta- 
tion that  has  been  more  thoroughly  tested  than  the  amount  of  seed 
potatoes  to  the  acre,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  insistent  use  of  large 
amounts  until  you  get  up  to  forty-five  bushels  per  acre — using  my 
variety  and  wili  the  condition  of  soU  I  have,  I  began  in  1905  plant- 
ing twenty-four  inches  apart  and  got  down  to  fiiteen,  seventeen,  thir- 
teen and  am  now  down  to  twelve.  I  am  aiming  to  produce  the  right 
size  of  tubers  for  my  market.  If  you  had  the  Green  Mountain  t^e, 
you'd  want  to  plant  further  apart. 

A  Member:    What  about  Carmen  No.  3? 

MB.  DEAN :    Just  about  the  same  thing. 

A  Member:    You  would  plant  a  foot  apart  in  the  row? 

MB.  DEAN:  I  would.  I  dont  know  whether  my  neighbor  a  mile 
up  the  road  who  has  got  a  market  garden,  would  plant  closer  or  not ; 
it  depends  on  the  richness  of  the  soil. 

A  Member:  The  richer  the  soil,  the  closer  they  will  stand  to- 
gether. 

A  Member:  Is  that  the  only  thing  against  a  cover  crop,  the  ten- 
dency to  allow  it  to  stand  too  long  in  the  spring? 

MR.  DEAN :  Of  course  there  is  the  cost  of  the  seed,  the  labor  and 
of  the  humus  destroyed. 

A  Member:    I  always  put  on  a  cover  crop. 

MR.  DEAN:  Frankly,  if  I  lived  in  southern  Pennsylvania  I  would 
use  a  cover  crop.  I  live  in  New  York  and  don't  use  it;  it  is  just  a 
matter  of  climatic  conditions. 

A  member:    Do  you  use  commercial  fertilizer? 

MR.  DEAN:  One  ton  to  the  acre;  this  year  I  cut  it  down  to  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  because  I  got  potash ;  I  used  the  same  amount 
of  fertilizer  this  year  of  potash  that  I  did  last  year  on  most  of  the 
land,  but  I  did  not  want  to  increase  the  amount  because  I  was  afraid 
that  the  use  of  so  much  phosphate  would  shorten  the  life  of  the  crop. 
You  know  jourself  that  the  phosphate  shortens  the  duration  of  a 
crop. 
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A  Member:    How  much  do  you  use  in  the  row? 

MB.  DEAN:  It  ia  all  put  on  the  top  of  the  ground  and  ploughed 
under.  That  is  something  which  is  new,  and  Mr.  Martin  will  bear  me 
out  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  go  out  and  say  that  I 
advised  it;  for  a  short  amount  of  use,  I  found  it  a  good  thing;  but  if 
you  are  going  to  use  less  than  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  to  the 
acre,  applying  in  the  rows  is  all  right;  when  you  get  up  half  a  ton, 
I  would  much  prefer  to  have  it  broadcast  to  draw  the  roots  out  all 
through  the  soil,  and  personally  I  believe  that  putting  fertilizer  under 
deiep  is  very  valuable  because  it  draws  the  roots  down;  certainly  in 
August  when  we  had  that  extreme  hot  drought  that  we  almost  al- 
ways get,  we  don't  want  the  roots  up  in  the  top  of  the  soil  where  there 
is  not  any  water.  If  we  have  them  down,  they  will  take  advantage 
of  any  water  there  and  stand. 

A  Member:  Did  you  say  how  you  would  cut  the  potatoes  to  use 
for  seed? 

MB.  DEAN:  Exactly  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  seed.  The  eyes 
on  the  extreme  end  of  the  tuber  give  a  larger  yield  than  those  on  the 
rest  of  the  tuber,  and  so  it  is  advisable,  so  far  as  you  can,  in  cutting 
seed,  to  get  as  many  seed  having  those  end  eyes  as  possible.  Of  course 
with  a  machine  planter  you  have  to  have  pieces  of  about  the  same 
shape  and  I  very  often  cut  small-sized  tubers  into  three  pieces  having 
one  piece  across  the  butt  end  of  a  little  larger  size  than  either  of  the 
others  because  it  hasn't  got  the  eye,  so  I  give  it  a  little  more  material 
to  work  with,  and  then  have  two  pieces  with  seed  end  eyes  on,  and 
very  often  six  pieces,  the  seed  ends  quartered  lengthwise  and  the  butt 
end,  half. 

A  Member:  Would  the  same  efifect  be  produced  if  that  potato 
was  cut  before  there  was  any  start  of  reproduction  in  the  end  con- 
taining the  terminal  bud? 

MB.  DEAN:    Same  thing. 

A  Member:  I  think  the  stem  end  would  be  weaker  because  the 
other  has  started  in  advance  and  exhausted  the  vitality  of  the  stem 
end.  I  have  made  experiments  for  five  years  by  taking  two  sections 
of  the  potato  and  the  climatic  conditions  of  that  season  controlled  it 
entirely;  those  nearest  to  the  terminal  would  come  earlier  and  then 
a  dry  spell  set  in  and  these  came  and  the  stem  end  would  have  the 
advantage  of  that  and  vice  versa.  I  conducted  that  experiment  five 
years  and  it  proved  to  me  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  different  ends 
of  the  potato  if  given  the  same  chance. 

MB.  DEAN:  At  Cornell  for  five  years  the  seed  end  eyes  have  al- 
ways given  the  largest  yield,  with  the  exception  of  last  year.  Last 
year  they  sprouted  something  terribly,  their  seed  end  eyes  sprouted 
first,  sprouted  their  life  all  out,  and  <Jien  the  butt  end  eyes  yielded 
the  most,  they  had  not  sprouted  as  much  yet. 

A  Member:  What  do  you  do  with  the  potatoes  to  keep  the  sprouts 
back,  when  you  plant  them  in  June? 
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MR.  DEAN :  Use  some  ice  in  the  cellar,  for  one  thing,  and  keep 
the  cellar  just  as  cool  as  possible  early  in  the  fall.  Now  there  is  a 
point — the  potato  plant  has  a  certain  period  of  dormancy  and  if  we 
keep  our  cellar  cool  early  in  the  fall  as  they  are  dug,  if  possible,  we 
will  prevent  them  from  getting  over  that  period  of  dormancy;  then 
keep  the  cellar  cool  all  winter  and  just  as  cool  in  the  spring  as  pos- 
sible, always  open  the  doors  at  night  and  shut  them  in  the  day,  and 
then  by  using  a  little  ice  in  the  cellar  I  find  I  can  keep  my  sprouts 
fairly  well. 

A  Member:  But  you  wouldn't  find  the  ordinary  farmer  in  pejsi- 
tion  to  do  that. 

MR.  DEAN:    I  am  an  ordinary  farmer. 

A  Member:  But  when  you  are  raising  ten  acres  of  potatoes,  that 
is  not  ordinary. 

MR.  DEAN:  One  member  suggests  that  you  bury  your  seed.  I 
have  never  done  that,  but  I  know  it  is  advocated  very  much  and  done 
very  much  in  Ohio,  where  the  conditions  are  similar  to  yours,  but  I 
have  never  done  it.  Gold  storage,  if  the  storage  is  well  done,  has  no 
detrimental  effect  on  a  seed.  The  trouble  is  that  you  are  trusting 
your  potatoes  to  somebody  else  who  doesn't  know  very  much  about 
potatoes,  and  it  is  likely  that  something  will  happen  to  your  potatoes 
that  happened  to  a  friend  of  mine  last  spring  when  they  ran  so  far 
down  that  he  got  about  two-thirds  of  a  stand.  If  you  are  running 
a  storage  plant  yourself,  you  can  watch  it,  but  that  man  does  not 
appreciate  how  essential  it  is  that  the  temperature  should  not  go 
below  32. 

A  Member:  At  how  low  a  temperature  would  you  keep  them  if 
you  had  a  plant  of  your  own? 

MR.  DEAN:  As  close  to  freezing  as  I  could.  I  am  planting  with 
a  planter  that  will  handle  large  pieces  this  year.  The  Iron  Age  has  got 
out  a  planter  that  will  handle  large  pieces  and  I  have  got  it.  I  will 
put  the  amount  of  seed  this  year  up  to  about  twenty  bushels. 

A  Member:    Which  do  you  prefer,  stubble  ground  or  clover  soil? 

MR.  DEAN:  I  prefer  to  think  of  potatoes  as  part  of  a  rotation 
in  which  the  idea  of  trying  to  get  humus  is  an  essential  thing,  so  that 
the  potatoes  should  follow  some  grain  crop  if  possible.  On  dairy 
farms,  men  often  have  them  follow  corn  which  has  been  heavily  man- 
ured, but  whatever  the  method  of  growing  potatoes,  humns  is  some- 
thing that  is  very  important.  We  all  realize  how  potatoes  wear  on 
ground  very  hard. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  brings  us  to 
the  close  of  the  program  for  this  session  and  we  will  proceed  into 
the  Ladies  Session  and  the  first  subject  is  "Efficiency  in  Home  Mak- 
ing," and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Dr.  Hannah  McK. 
Lyons,  of  Lincoln  University,  Pa. 

Dr.  Lyons  presented  the  following  address: 
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EFFICIENCY  IN  HOME-MAKING 


B7  DR.  HANNAH  McK.  LYONS,  Lincoln  Univeraity,  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Institute:  There  is  a  saying 
"that  the  perfection  of  art  is  in  the  concealment  of  art,"  and  I  think 
sometimes  if  this  is  true  anywhere,  it  is  true  in  our  homes,  where 
our  efBdent  worker  is  able  to  keep  the  little  details,  the  little  bring- 
ings  together  that  makes  the  home  perfect,  out  of  sight,  as  it  were. 
Yon  say,  "But  we  don't  want  to  conceal  art."  Neifier  do  we,  but 
after  all  I  think  if  I  bring  you  an  illustration  just  out  of  the  many 
meetings  that  we  attend  in  a  year,  you  will  catch  my  idea.  For  ex- 
ample, one  comes  to  preside  at  a  meeting  and  manage  it  through  and 
a  large  part  of  the  time  perhaps  you  are  just  grated  on  the  least  lit- 
tle bit  They  are  always  making  excuses  for  the  person  that  is  not 
there  and  what  they  intended  to  do  and  meant  to  do  and  tried  to  do. 
Again,  you  go  into  a  meeting  and  your  presiding  officer  somehow 
never  makes  excuses;  at  the  same  time  they  have  just  as  trying  things 
to  manage;  but  it  is  always  the  thing  we  are  going  to  do  and  that 
we  get  done  that  they  present  to  you.  And  so  in  home  making;  if 
we  may  keep  out  of  sight  the  little  things  that  we  meant  to  do  and 
have  not  quite  accomplished  and  always  bring  forward  to  view  the 
things  that  we  are  accomplishing  and  that  we  are  doing,  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  real  art  and  yet  it  is  the  concealment  of  art,  as  it 
were. 

Within  the  last  few  years  many  new  words  have  been  coined  and 
brought  to  us ;  at  least,  if  they  are  not  entirely  new  words,  they  come 
to  us  with  a  new  force  and  new  meaning.  I  think  you  will  recall 
not  80  many  years  ago  when  we  all  began  to  use  that  word  "strenu- 
ous;" it  was  the  strenuous  life  we  were  leading,  or  someone  was  lead- 
ing. Again,  I  think  you  recall  when  we  began  to  use  that  word 
"conservatism"  so  much,  when  we  were"  conserving  the  public  inter- 
ests, that  is  the  great  natural  resources  of  our  State.  Again  it  is  the 
word  "efficiency"  perhaps  that  we  are  learning  to  use  with  a  new 
meaning,  and  so  I  believe  that  that  word  "efficiency"  belongs  to  the 
home  just  as  truly  as  it  belongs  anywhere.  Somehow  we  women  in 
the  home  feel — well  I  think  we  have  been  taught  to  feel  that  and  we 
did  it  and  we  do  feel  it  perhaps  yet,  that  somehow  the  home  did  not 
amount  to  just  as  much  as  the  farm;  that  somehow  the  home  was 
not  just  the  real  thing  and  the  whole  thing  perhaps.  But  you  know 
things  have  changed  and  to-day  you  and  I  know  that  the  home  is  just 
as  important  as  the  farm  and  that  the  home-maker  ought  to  be 
trained  as  well  as  the  farmer  is  trained;  that  the  home-maker  must 
know  her  work  and  her  duty  there  if  the  farm  be  all  that  it  ought 
to  be. 

Not  very  many  years  ago  I  think  you  recall  the  papers  coming  out 
with  the  story  that  where  a  certain  piece  of  work  had  been  done  with 
perhaps  six  motions,  that  that  firm  was  now  able  to  produce  the  same 
thing,  just  as  good  in  quality,  with  four  motions,  and  so  that  news 
was  heralded  all  over  the  world,  and  it  was  a  wonderful  thing  that 
now,  with  just  the  four  motions,  as  it  were,  this  piece  of  workman- 
ship was  being  turned  out.  I  wonder  if  any  of  us  have  ever  tried 
in  the  home  just  how  many  motions  it  took  to  do  anything,  and  then 
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whether,  after  realizing  that  we  have  used  up  a  good  many  motions, 
we  have  tried  doing  the  same  thing  right  over  again  and  using  just 
half  that  many  motions  or  a  less  number?  And  then,  friends,  if 
you  have  succeeded  in  doing  it  with  a  less  number  of  motions,  may 
we  not  herald  to  the  world  that  a  woman's  work,  a  certain  part  of 
it,  may  be  done  with  less  motions;  and  if  it  is  done  with  less  mo- 
tions, may  not  every  woman  know  it,  that  the  fatigue  and  wear  that 
comes  from  this  constant  keeping  on  and  on  and  on  through  the  many 
hours  of  the  day  may  be  relieved  and  that  she  may  find  time  for  en- 
joyment, for  reading  or  for  something  else?  Have  you  ever  watched 
two  women  at  work,  how  one  goes  about  and  there  seems  to  be  con- 
tinually that  lost  motion — not  lost  motion  exactly,  but  too  many 
motions?  Lost  motion  I  mean  because  she  uses  so  many  motions  to 
accomplish  a  thing,  and  yet  here  comes  our  efficient  woman  doing  the 
same  thing  and  every  movement  she  makes  counts.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  clearing  away  the  dinner  table,  but  she  never  allows  her  kitchen 
table  to  get  in  sudi  a  clutter  that  she  has  to  move  this  and  that  and 
the  other  and  then  move  it  back  again  and  then  change  it  on  to  her 
tray  to  go  to  the  cellar,  and  perhaps  the  one  article  has  been  moved 
three  or  four  times  to  get  things  in  order  before  her  tray  is  ready  to 
go  to  the  cellar  or  the  storeroom  or  refrigerator  or  wherever  you  put 
it  in  its  place. 

See  that  the  kitchen  table  is  kept  so  that  the  thing  here  goes  ex- 
actly to  its  place  while  we  find  it  with  our  small  people  who  are  help- 
ing us  and  that  we  are  training  to  be  efficient  workers,  or  the  first 
thing  you  know  the  table  is  all  in  a  clutter  and  you  have  to  make 
half  a  dozen  motions  perhaps  before  you  can  bring  order  out.  And 
see  the  extra  work  you  are  making,  the  extra  fatigue  there  is  because 
you  are  not  efficient.  Again  perhaps  it  is  housecleaning  time  and 
we  have  come  into  that  time  of  year  that  we  dread  so  much,  but  our 
efficient  worker  does  not  have  her  house  torn  up  from  garret  to  cellar, 
but  she  goes  from  one  room  to  another  at  a  time  and  perhaps  the  first 
thing  she  has  attended  to  is  her  storeroom.  The  storeroom  is  in  ap- 
ple pie  order  and  just  ready  for  everything.  When  she  cleans  the 
room  here  on  the  second  floor,  the  bedding  is  ready  to  be  packed  and 
it  is  pretty  slow  work  this  year,  isn't  it  friends,  because  the  weather 
has  been  so  cold  that  we  could  not  clean  house  really  and  do  it 
right,  but  nevertheless  our  store  room  is  ready  and  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  winter  clothing  to  go  away,  the  store  room  and  boxes 
are  ready;  and  immediately,  when  they  are  ready  they  may  be  put 
yonder  where  they  belong,  the  blankets  may  immediately  go  yonder 
where  they  belong;  there  isn't  that  lost  motion  of  airing  things  and 
getting  them  ready  to  be  put  away  and  then  piling  them  here  in  this 
room  and  you  have  got  to  do  something  there  and  they  must  be  piled 
yonder  and  covered  up  from  the  dust.  There  is  a  continual  lost  mo- 
tion there  that  is  not  counting  for  anything,  and  so  I  believe  our 
worker  who  believes  in  efficiency  is  not  doing  that  sort  and  I  care 
not  whether  it  is  in  the  home  or  on  the  farm,  it  is  all  the  same  after 
all. 

Again  I  think  sometimes  that  one  of  the  reasons  we  women  have 
not  thought  so  much  about  this  matter  of  effljciency  is  because  there 
has  been  no  money  value  in  our  time.  It  has  been  simply  a  question 
of  just  crowding  into  each  day  all  the  duties  we  could  get  there.  It 
has  not  been  the  thought  of  doing  this  and  this  to-day  and  to-mor- 
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row  we  turned  around  and  had  certain  duties  that  might  be  done 
that  day,  but  we  just  crowded  each  day  as  full  as  we  possibly  could ; 
we  had  no  thought  of  how  tired  we  would  be,  the  fatigue  that  would 
come  by  that  crowding  and  crowding  and  crowding  and  fatigue  never 
spelled  e£Qciency,  I  care  not  whether  it  is  in  the  home  or  on  the 
farm,  if  yon  are  fatigued  you  are  not  going  to  be  fit  for  the  duties 
to-morrow,  if  you  have  crowded  to-day  so  full  that  your  muscles 
are  worn  threadbare,  as  it  were. 

Just  last  week  when  we  were  getting  ready  to  come  away  and 
things  seemed  to  be  crowded  so  fvdl,  I  happened  to  go  into  Oxford, 
the  village  nearest  to  us,  and  in  meeting  a  friend  tiiere,  she  said, 
"Now,  you  are  in  a  hurry?"  And  I  said,  "Yes,  rather  hurried."  And 
then  she  stopped  and  said,  "But  Mrs.  P.,  my  friend,  says  it  is  not  right 
to  be  hurried  so.  If  you  hurry  so  and  get  very  tired,  you  are  not  fit 
for  work  to-morrow  and  you  cannot  do  your  best  work."  I  said,  "No, 
I  know  that  is  true,  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  to  get  through  when 
this  and  this  and  this  has  got  to  be  done  within  24  hours?"  She  says, 
"It  is  not  right;"  and  so  it  is  time  we  women  learned  that  we  had  a 
money  value,  as  it  were,  put  on  our  time,  and  when  a  money  value  is 
put  on  our  time — and,  friends,  it  is  worth  money — but  when  a  money 
value  is  put  on  our  time,  then  will  we  women  consider  the  things  that 
we  do  and  the  things  we  don't  do.  For  example,  we  will  not  spend 
time  darning  a  pair  of  hose  that  you  can  buy  two  pairs  for  a  quarter 
and  will  not  last  half  or  a  quarter  the  length  of  time  that  a  guaranteed 
pair  will  last  and  perhaps  only  cost  half  as  much  more.  For  example, 
when  we  think  of  our  time  being  worth  money,  we  will  not  spend  two 
and  three  hours  a  week  kneading  the  bread  as  it  were,  but  for  f 2.60 
we  will  have  a  bread  kneader  that  will  knead  the  bread  just  as  well 
and  with  one  half  the  energy  spent  in  it.  Again,  we  will  not  spend 
hours,  as  our  mothers  did,  with  the  chopping  bowl  and  knife,  chopping, 
chopping,  chopping,  you  know  to  get  that^  cabbage  or  pickle  or  what- 
ever we  are  making  just  in  tJie  right  condition,  but  we  will  use  the 
littie  food  chopper  that  perhaps  you  can  buy  for  half  a  dollar,  or  a 
very  good  one  for  f2.00  or  less  money  even,  and  you  will  do  the  same 
work  in  much  less  than  half  the  time,  because  we  housewives  have 
learned  that  the  little  chopper  is  one  of  the  most  economical  things  we 
can  have,  especially  in  the  saving  of  time,  and  so  T  say  we  will  con- 
sider the  things  that  we  do  and  the  things  we  won't  do  when  we  learn 
that  our  time  is  really  worth  money. 

Again,  we  will  take  care  of  the  small  things  as  we  go  through  life, 
80  as  to  watch  the  time  that  is  being  spent  in  doing  tilings.  For  ex- 
ample I  watched  in  a  home  not  so  very  long  ago  when  dinner  was  being 
served  and  I  happened  to  be  wandering  around  and  not  a  cooking 
utensil  was  filled  with  water  when  the  meal  was  over  and  the  dish- 
washing was  not  an  easy  task.  I  think  sometimes  when  I  talk  these 
things  to  the  gentlemen  they  think  it  Is  pretty  tiresome,  but  after  all, 
men,  if  you  washed  the  dishes  you  would  know  just  what  it  meant  if 
the  dishes  were  put  to  soak  immediately  when  the  dinner  was  being 
served  rather  than  left  standing  to  be  taken  care  of  after  the  dinner  is 
over.  It  is  the  little  things  after  all,  that  make  the  great  sum  of  the 
day,  that  make  the  big  things  when  the  day  is  over.  It  is  the  little 
things  that  spell  fatigue  or  spell  efficiency  when  the  day  is  ended,  as 
ft  were.    In  Ihe  home  the  guest  was  preparing  onions,  she  happenr ' 
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to  be  visiting  there  and  was  preparing  onions  for  the  meal  and  the  lit- 
tle daughter  who  was  being  trained  for  mother's  efBcient  helper  was 
wandering  around  watching  the  guest  very  closely,  just  as  the  little 
people  do,  you  know,  and  not  seeing  her  make  the  motions  that  she 
was  trained  to  make — ^and  you  know  how  these  little  people  are  al- 
ways ready  to  pass  on  things  much  more  quickly  than  they  are  will- 
ing to  do  them  themselves,  and  looking  up,  she  said,  "What  is  the  first 
thing  you  do  when  you  start  working  with  onions?"  And  the  guest, 
in  astonishment,  said,  "I'm  sure  I  don't  know."  And  she  said,  "Al- 
ways wash  your  hands  and  knife  in  cold  water."  She  had  learned  her 
lesson  but  did  not  always  practice  it  and  so  it  is  these  little  motions 
that  count  after  all. 

Sometimes  we  try  to  think  that  it  is  only  in  the  great  workshops 
that  this  word  eflBciency  applies,  and  sometimes  we  think  that  our 
kitchens  and  our  homes  are  not  great  workshops.  But,  friends,  when 
T  tell  you  that  there  are  more  than  18,000,000  people  enployed  in 
homes — and  I  don't  mean  just  the  mere  servants  employed  there,  but  I 
mean  the  home-makers  and  managers — that  there  are' more  than  18,- 
000,000  in  this  country  of  ours,  then  I  believe  our  homes  are  a  great 
workshop  where  we  need  to  study  eflBiciency  in  method,  where  we  need 
to  put  more  study  on  the  subject  than  we  have  been  putting  on  it. 

And  again,  when  I  tell  you  that  more  than  ten  billion  dollars  is 
spent  in  food  annually,  isn't  it  time  that  we  studied  these  questions 
of  efBciency  for  the  home?  How  much  of  it  do  they  tell  ns  is  wasted 
annually?  And  is  it  any  wonder,  if  you  will  just  think  for  a  moment 
of  all  the  home-makers,  of  all  the  managers  of  homes  of  this  18,000,000 
how  many  have  been  trained  for  their  positions?  If  you  will  think 
for  a  minute  how  many  you  know  that  have  been  really  trained  for 
the  position  into  which  they  have  come,  I  don't  believe  you  will  count 
very  many.  So,  friends,  is  it  any  wonder  that  mistakes  are  made  in 
this  business  of  home-making?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  are  lit- 
tle leaks,  yes,  big  leaks  and  is  it  any  wonder  that  wrecked  homes  are 
the  result,  sometimes?  Very  frequently  in  the  great  workshops  they 
employ  an  expert  to  come  there  and  that  expert  will  stay  for  days  in 
the  workshop  looking  around  and  studying  their  methods  of  business 
and  ferreting  out  where  the  little  leaks  are  that  these  leaks  may  be 
remedied,  that  they  may  produce  with  less  cost  just  as  good  an  article. 
It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  little  opportunities  that  the  women  of 
this  country  have  had  to  be  trained  as  home  makers,  the  little  chance 
they  have  had  to  be  trained  in  real  methods  of  work  and  elBciency. 
wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  we  could  have  experts  come  into  our  home  and 
show  us  where  the  leaks  are?  And  when  T  say  leak,  I  do  not  mean 
always  where  you  are  spending  your  money  unwisely  or  where  you  are 
just  using  your  food  not  wisely  perhaps,  but  I  mean  where  this  lost 
motion  is,  where  you  are  doine  a  thing  over  and  over  as  it  were  and 
just  one  effort  would  do  the  work,  and  then  it  seems  to  me  there  would 
be  hours  left  for  the  training  of  the  children  that  so  frequently  we 
hear  mothers  say,  "I  don't  neglect  a  thing  in  my  home,  but  I  haven't 
time  to  train  my  children."  Well  yon  know  I  believe  that  the  home 
making,  that  is  the  dusting  and  sweeping  and  some  of  that  work,  had 
better  be  left  undone  than  the  children's  training  left  undone.  It 
seems  to  me  that  had  better  come  first,  but  nevertheless  I  believe  that 
if  we  onlv  knew  the  methods  a  little  better,  if  we  only  knew  some  of 
the  things,  the  how  of  it  a  little  better,  that  we  would  have  plenty 
of  time  to  do  both.  Dgt.edby>^(JO^lL 
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Unfortunately  we  women  are  not  mechanical,  as  a  rule.  You 
will  find  it  occasionally  that  we  are,  but  as  a  rule  we  are  not  me- 
chanical, and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  the  brothers  can  come  into 
the  home  making  with  such  splendid  results.  May  I  give  you  a 
homely  illustration  just  there:  A  wile  became  side;  she  was  the 
chicken  raiser  of  the  home;  and  as  the  small  potatoes  and  kitchen 
refuse  was  kept  for  the  chickens  and  heated  you  know,  cooked  up 
as  they  do  sometimes  and  meal  mixed,  she  just  mixed  it  in  the 
vessel  in  which  it  was  put.  Well,  we  women  know  how  the  meal 
will  get  spilled  around  the  floor  and  won't  mix  very  well  and  how 
long  it  takes  to  do  it;  but  when  she  became  sick  her  husband  had 
to  feed  the  chickens  during  that  time  and  there  was  a  splendid 
little  trough  built  in  the  comer  of  the  entry  near  the  feed  box,  and 
some  remark  was  made  about  it  and  he  said,  "I  never  bothered 
with  that  pot  a  day."  It  was  all  right,  she  had  bothered  with  it 
for  weeks  and  he  had  never  seen  it,  but  when  he  had  the  chickens 
to  feed  and  the  food  to  mix,  he  saw  it.  So,  men,  suppose  you  see 
a  little  bit  before  the  wife  gets  sick  and  do  these  little  things  that 
count  so  much  for  efiSciency  and  wUl  mean  so  much  for  time  and 
help  to  her  after  awhile.  Many  times  a  great  deal  of  the  lost 
motion  in  efficiency  is  in  the  arrangement  of  our  homes,  especially 
our  kitchens,  where  we  spend  so  many  hours  of  the  day,  and  here 
with  our  kitchen  table  as  it  were  in  the  center  of  the  floor  or  near 
the  stove,  where  it  ought  to  be  or  must  be,  might  be  grouped  or 
ought  to  be  grouped  the  stove  and  cupboard  and  the  things  we  must 
go  to  back  and  forth,  so  that  there  will  be  just  as  few  steps  as 
possible  to  be  taken  in  that  home. 

Many  times  efficiency  may  mean  simply  planning.  It  is  not  that 
you  must  know  so  much  of  great  things,  but  simply  that  you  will 
plan  and  be  willing  to  plan.  When  we  get  up  in  the  morning  and 
start  out  for  the  day's  work,  if  we  don't  have  a  picture  of  tl^at 
day's  work,  a  mental  picture  as  it  were,  we  will  not  accomplisb 
in  the  same  time  nearly  so  much,  but  if  you  sit  down  with  pencil 
and  paper  and  write  out  the  next  thing  you  would  do  and 
the  next  thing  and  the  next  thing,  you  will  find  that  at  the  end 
of  the  day  you  have  done  quite  as  much  as  you  would  otherwise  have 
done.  Somebody  will  say,  "But  I  have  no  time  to  take  pencil  and 
paper  and  write  out  what  I  have  to  do;"  but  you  have  saved  more 
time  than  you  have  taken  in  writing  it  out  and  planning  it  out, 
by  the  mere  fact  of  sitting  down  and  writing  out  and  planning  out, 
and  this  is  especially  true  where  there  are  children  to  train  and 
child  helpers.  If  you  will  jot  down  with  pencil  and  paper  the  next 
thing  and  the  next  thing  and  the  next  thing  that  is  to  be  done 
during  the  day,  the  children  somehow  will  take  it  up  and  will  not 
forget  and  will  be  much  more  efficient  helpers  than  if  they  try  to 
remember  and  try  to  just  go  along  and  go  along  as  it  were  picking 
up  here  and  there  and  not  knowing  whether  there  is  anything  to 
be  done  n»:t  until  they  have  been  called  and  been  reminded  that  th^ 
have  been  very  remiss. 

And  so  we  might  go  on  with  this  word  efficiency  and  find  all 
the  way  through  the  day's  work  and  the  year's  work  that  it  fits 
in  everywhere.  But  that  we  women  need  to  ^ow  more  of  the  methods 
of  efficiency,  and  that  bring  efficiency.  Several  times  during  this 
last  winter  in  my  work,  if  I  may  come  to  a  personal  remark  or  two 
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that  has  been  made  to  me,  someone  will  say,  "You  always  talk 
for  the  women;  don't  you  believe  the  men  belong  anywhere  in  this 
plan  of  homemaking?"  I  certainly  do  believe  the  men  belong  in 
this  plan  of  home-making  and  I  fully  believe  that  no  home  is  com- 
plete without  the  man  element  and  the  man  nature  in  it,  just  as 
you  men  know  a  home  is  not  complete  without  the  women  in  it; 
in  fact  you  have  no  home,  no  real  home,  without  a  woman  in  it. 
So  do  I  believe  that  no  home  is  complete  without  the  man  in  it, 
and  we  only  have  to  remember  the  homes  where  the  men  have  gone 
out  and  the  sorrow  and  the  loneliness  and  loss  that  is  there,  to  know 
the  one  is  not  complete,  that  no  home  is  complete  without  both 
natures  in  it.  You  know  the  little  couplet  that  says,  "As  unto  the 
bow  the  cord  is,  so  unto  man  is  woman;  and  though  she  bends 
him,  she  obeys  him ;  though  she  draws  him,  yet  she  follows ;  useless 
one  without  the  other."  And  what  is  true  in  the  home,  friends,  I 
believe  is  true  everywhere.  Men  and  women  were  meant  to  live 
togther  and  work  together  and  we  cannot  seperate  them.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  efficiency  here  for  the  woman  and  efficiency  there  for 
the  man,  but  both  working  together  that  brings  out  the  true  ef- 
ficiency in  the  home,  the  true  efficiency  everywhere  there  is  work  to 
be  done  in  this  world  of  ours. 

I  was  interested  not  very  long  ago  in  an  article  about  efficiency 
in  the  business  world,  where  a  business  journal  was  advising  the 
business  world  what  would  bring  efficiency  to  business  everywhere, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  thing  that  will  bring  efficiency 
im  the  business  world,  will  bring  efficiency  in  the  home  world,  and 
so  may  I  give  you  the  thought  that  you  cannot  get  the  most  out  of 
your  business  unless  you  are  able  to  get  the  most  out  of  yourself. 
You  must  feel  right;  you  must  be  on  your  tip-toes  all  the  time;  and 
yet  I  know  that  many  will  say,  "I  couldn't  work  on  my  tiptoes  all 
the  time."  It  may  be  too  much  to  expect  that  a  man  shall  be  right 
at  his  highest  efficiency  all  the  time;  but  that  is  the  mark  at  which 
you  should  aim;  in  other  words,  if  you  cannot  be  on  your  tip-toes 
all  the  time,  keep  yourself  there  as  much  of  the  time  as  possible; 
keep  yourself  there  not  by  working  on  your  nerve,  but  by  keeping 
physically  fit  so  that  you  can  develop  high  efficiency  without  speed- 
ing up  the  engine  too  fast.  In  automobile  language,  we  are  told 
that  you  can  keep  on  high  speed  as  easily  and  as  economically  as 
on  low  if  you  use  the  right  grade  of  gasoline;  and  the  right  grade 
of  gasoline  in  this  case  of  efficiency  for  us  friends  is  simply  a  com- 
bination of  natural  diet,  pure  air,  recreation  and  the  glad  hand  for 
whatever  life  brings  to  you;  and  I  believe  there  is  so  much  in 
that  question  of  the  glad  hand,  the  facing  of  the  things  we  have 
to  pieet  and  facing  them  believing  that  it  is  all  right  and  that 
you  and  I  can  face  them  and  that  we  will  put  them  through  in 
a  manner  that  is  wise  and  well,  because  efficiency  is  the  word  that 
means  the  things  that  are  to  be  in  the  home  and  the  training  that 
we  women  ought  to  have. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  a  gentleman  who 
has  charge  of  our  splendid  agricultural  paper,  here;  I  refer  to 
Mr.  Anderson.  Is  Mr.  Anderson  in  the  room?  We  would  be  very 
pleased  to  hear  a  word  from  Mr.  Anderson  at  this  time. 
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The  CHAIRMAN :  We  would  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Anderson  come 
forward.    I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  Anderson. 

MB.  ANDERSON:  I  am  sure  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  be 
with  you.  I  have  met  nearly  everyone  here,  I  think,  and  have 
bored  a  good  many  of  you  with  private  conversation,  and  it  does 
not  seem  right  that  I  should  bore  you  any  more  just  at  this  time. 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  Superintendent  of  Institutes  on  the 
splendid  program  which  he  has  arranged  for  this  meeting.  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  best  balanced  that  I  have  known  for  a  meeting 
of  this  character.  I  thought  so  when  the  announcement  came  out 
and  I  am  more  certain  of  it  after  having  enjoyed  the  portion  of 
the  program  which  has  already  been  given. 

I  want  to  say  relative  to  the  last  talk  that  was  given  that  it 
is  a  very  important  part,  it  seems  to  me,  of  Farmers'  Institute 
work,  it  is  a  very  important  part  of  agricultural  development  work, 
that  some  attention,  some  time,  some  opportunity  be  given  for  the 
discussion  of  the  phases  of  agricultural  work  pertaining  particularly 
to  the  farm  home.  I  have  been  impressed  with  this  one  thing — ^we 
have  heard  in  recent  years  a  great  deal  about  keeping  the  boys  and 
the  girls  on  the  farm.  A  great  deal  of  our  educational  work,  agri- 
cultural educational  work,  particularly  in  recent  years,  has  been 
aimed  toward  the  keeping  of  our  young  people  on  the  farm,  but 
more  particularly  the  keeping  of  the  ^ys  on  the  farm.  It  has 
been  my  observation,  however,  that  in  the  young  couples,  in  the 
young  homes  that  are  established,  that  more  often  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  the  wife  have  more  to  do  with  the  development  of  that 
home  and  the  location  of  that  home,  than  the  likes  and  dislikes 
of  the  man.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  very  important  thing 
that  in  our  educational  scheme,  agricultural  educational  scheme, 
more  attention  be  given  to  developing  the  likes  of  the  girls  for  the 
country  and  for  farm  life.  If  the  girls  stay  there,  the  boys  are  going 
to  stay  there  and  it  is  very  important  that  we  look  after  them. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  members  of  this  body,  the  institute 
men  upon  the  very  excellent  institute  season  which  has  just  closed. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  hear  more  favorable  remarks  of  our  institute 
work  in  this  State  each  year  and  I  am  sure  that  this  past  year  has 
been  a  very  great  success  and  I  hope  that  it  may  continue.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  only  one  tiling  that  is  needed  and  that 
is  a  little  enlai^ement  in  the  scope  of  the  subjects  that  are  discussed. 
We  are  all  accused,  agricultural  newspapers  probably  more  than 
any  of  the  rest,  of  specializing  too  much  on  the  question  of  produc- 
tion without  giving  attention  to  the  other  phases  which  tend  toward 
yielding  a  large  net  profit  on  the  farm.  We  have  all  got  to  come  to 
branching  out  from  these  old  subjects  and  taking  up  more  the  ques- 
tion of  marketing,  the  question  of  decreasing  the  cost  of  production, 
in  Farmers'  Institutes  just  as  much  as  the  agricultural  papers,  and 
I  hope  that  in  future  work,  we  can  have  more  attention  given  to 
that.  We  cannot  forget,  however,  that  we  have  got  to  keep  on 
repeating  what  has  been  said  time  and  again  on  the  question  of 
production.    There  is  always  need  for  it. 

Now  I  am  a  good  deal  like  the  fellow  that  was  walking  along  the 
banks  of  a  stream  and  happened  to  look  down  just  in  time  to 
see  a  fisheiman  falling  off  a  small  pier  into  the  stream  of  water. 
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The  fellow  rushed  down  and  pulled  the  fisherman  out  and  asked  him 
how  did  he  come  to  fall  in.  He  said,  "I  didn't  come  to  fall  in;  I 
came  to  fish."  Now  I  didn't  come  here  to  talk,  but  I  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  and  for  your  attention.     (Applause). 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  will  have  noticed, 
thiB  session  of  the  Institute  has  been  somewhat  miscellaneous  in 
character.  This  is  brought  about  for  the  reason  that  we  intended 
and  had  planned  originally  for  a  night  session  here,  for  a  closing 
session,  having  part  of  this  program  in  it  that  we  have  covered 
this  afternoon.  The  evening  promises  to  be  so  cold  and  we  have 
been  under  an  exceedingly  heavy  pressure  here,  notwithstanding  all 
the  other  pleasant  surroundings  tiiat  we  have  enjoyed  so  much,  the 
many  courtesies  that  we  have  enjoyed  from  the  good  people  here 
in  Crawford  county  and  in  this  place;  yet  there  is  one  element 
among  the  many  elements  that  we  cannot  control,  as  we  have  learned, 
and  ttat  is  the  condition  of  the  weather.  We  realize  that  and  we 
want  to  express  regret  that  we  will  probably  be  denied  the  excep- 
tional privilege  of  enjoying  those  two  addresses  that  ha\e  not  yet 
been  rendered  by  Miss  Sara  C.  Lovejoy,  of  State  College,  and  Mrs. 
Rose  Morgan,  of  New  York  City.  I  regret  for  myself  and  for  this 
audience  that  we  could  not  have  engaged  in  that  exercise  this  after- 
noon or  to-night.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  our  endurance,  and  with 
the  fear  that  to  continue  this  session  much  longer  might  endanger 
the  health  of  a  good  many  who  are  here,  I  want  to  say  one  thing, 
that  I  have  noticed  that  some  of  these  old  boys  that  are  here,  have 
stood  up  under  this  pressure  remarkably  well.  I  guess  they  were 
born  in  that  phase  and  time  of  the  moon  that  gave  endurance. 

A  Member:     Going  to  stay  there,  too. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Yes,  and  we  appreciate  at  this  time  the 
attendance,  the  full  attendance  of  the  Coun^  Chairmen  of  Institutes 
and  the  lecturers.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  my  friends,  since  our 
friend,  Mr.  Anderson,  mentioned  if,  the  eflBciency  of  the  Institutes 
during  the  past  year,  whether  my  ideal  be  a  low  one  or  a  high  one, 
has  appealed  to  me  with  greater  force  than  ever  before  in  the  sixteen 
years  of  my  service,  not  that  the  attendance  was  greater  than  in 
some  other  years,  though  it  is  pretty  near  up  to  the  highest  attend- 
ance that  we  have  ever  had,  but  tiiere  was  a  marked  interest  in 
every  county  of  the  State  as  to  the  questions  and  the  subjects  that 
were  discussed  there  as  to  bringing  about  the  very  best  methods  to 
be  employed.  We  have  a  large  list  of  these  questions,  showing  that 
the  mind  of  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  is  leading  to  the  question,  as 
our  good  lady  has  expressed  it,  of  greater  efflciency  along  every  line. 
And  indeed,  my  friends,  these  Institutes  are  organized  and  carried 
forward  for  the  very  express  purpose  of  developing  a  better  agri- 
culture, a  better  farm  practice  and  having  higher  and  better  develop- 
ment of  the  farm  homes  of  Pennsylvania.  To  that  end  th^  are  giv- 
ing— and  I  might  say  that  we  have  come  to  the  time  in  the  history 
of  this  part  of  our  State  organization  in  which  not  only  shall  we 
learn  of  greater  efficiency  and  plan  for  the  adoption  of  better  methods, 
but  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  learn  to  co-operate  one  with  tiie 
other  in  such  a  manner  as  not  only  to  grow  better  and  greater 
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crops,  but  see  to  it  that  those  crops  reach  the  better  markets  at 
the  less  cost.  These  are  questions  that  are  coming  up  before  us, 
and  future  institutes,  in  my  judgment,  will  progress  along  these 
lines;  not  that  we  shall  lose  sight  of  the  one,  but  we  will  get  a 
broader  vision  of  the  other  side. 

My  friends,  you  may  be  interested,  since  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  hold  another  session,  you  may  be  interested  in  knowing  something, 
just  in  a  few  brief  words,  of  the  attendance  last  year  throughout 
the  State.  I  would  say  that  the  attendance  at  what  is  known  as  our 
regular  scheduled  Institutes  was  166,280.  Then  we  have  a  system, 
yon  know,  of  Movable  Institute  schools.  The  attendance  at  these 
schools  was  11,908.  We  have  another  system  working  as  a  wheel 
within  a  wheel,  of  Special  Institutes.  By  the  Special  Institute,  we 
mean  the  institute  either  after  or  before,  the  regular  institute  sea- 
son, in  which  the  people  called  for  additional  work  in  various  com- 
munities, and  when  we  send  one  or  two  or  more  speakers  to  attend 
that  meeting,  organized  in  some  home  location.  Now  at  these  in- 
stitutes last  year,  there  was  an  attendance  of  9,456.  Thus  we  have 
a  total  attendance  at  our  institutes  proper,  of  186,644.  This  is  not 
a  packed  report;  we  get  this  report  from  the  leader  of  the  section  of 
our  Institute  Lecturers,  and  additional  reports  from  the  County 
Chairmen  of  Institutes.  Then  they  come  to  the  office  and  we  com- 
pare these  reports.  If  we  find  any  great  variation,  why  of  conise, 
we  inquire  into  it,  so  this  is  the  actual  report  as  verified  by  two  sets 
of  reporters. 

In  aildition  to  this,  along  with  this  work,  there  were  400  days 
of  institutes  carried  on  last  year  and  divide<l  into  218  sessions.  The 
.•ipecial  days  for  the  Special  Institutes  were  15,  with  11  sessions, 
and  the  Movable  Institute  schools  were  29  days  with  7  sessions. 
There  is  something  very  interesting  in  part  of  this  brief  report. 
IVissibly  you  may  be  intereste<l  in  knowing  just  what  counties  gave 
file  largest  attendance  at  Institues.  I  want  to  say  that  for  the 
J  ast  tw'o  or  three  years  old  York  county  has  been  leading  the  van ; 
the  regular  institutes  in  York  county  last  year — there  were  12  days, 
and  the  attendance  was  12,617.  That  is  a  pretty  good  attendance, 
there  were  also  Special  Institutes  held  there  in  which,  at  one  time, 
there  were  3,300.  at  another  time  4.")0,  and  one  at  Stewartstown,  in 
which  there  were  some  other  issues,  there  was  an  attendance  of 
2.327.  This,  added  to  the  12,000  attendance  in  that  county,  would 
make  the  number  15,694.  The  county  having  the  next  highest  at- 
tendance, was  Montgomery,  with  5,375;  Franklin,  with  5,084;  Tioga, 
with  5.015:  Lancaster,  with  5,996;  Indiana,  with  4.465;  Clarion,  with 
3,973 ;  Fayette,  with  6,380,  and  in  4he  other  counties,  the  attendance 
ranged  down  to  2,000.  Now  this  is  only  a  general  report.  The  at- 
tendance according  to  the  population  and  number  of  farmers  is 
not  lai^e,  but  I  read  this  brief  section  of  our  report  to  show  that 
the  Institutes  of  Pennsylvania  are  not  only  increasing  in  number,  but 
have  become  much  more  vital  in  the  interest  manifested  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers,  all  of  which  is  a  very  great  satisfaction  to  me,  and 
a  great  proportion  of  the  credit  for  this  great  and  wonderful  de- 
velopment is  due  to  the  efBcient  management  of  the  County  Chair- 
men of  Institutes  of  Pennsylvania  who  perform  the  vast  amount  of 
this  work  without  money  and  without  price..  I  tell  you  that  when 
men  are  so  interested  in  the  development  of  agriculture  as  to  devote 
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a  month  of  tbeir  time  in  manj  of  these  counties  to  this  work,  the 
work  cannot  fail.  We  are  proud  in  Pennsylvania  of  our  corps  of 
Institute  Instructors.  We  have  challenged  the  United  States  and 
we  here  throw  down  the  challenge  to  produce  a  corps  of  instructors 
that  can  meet  the  conditions  of  agriculture  to  their  equal. 

Now,  my  friends,  it  is  with  regret,  as  I  said  before, — and  possibly 
those  two  instructors  may  come  on  the  evening  train,  and  we  do 
hope  that  since  we  will  be  disappointed  in  hearing  them,  that  they 
may  not  be  disappointed  quite  as  much  as  we  will  be.  We  deem 
it  best  that  we  should  adjourn  this  meeting  about  4  o'clock  in  order 
that  we  can  get  to  moving  homeward.  And  again  thanking  you  all 
for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  sustained  this  great  work  in  this 
meeting,  I  bid  you  adieu  for  the  present.     (Applause). 

(NOTE. — Prof.  Helmer  T.  Babild,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  unable 
to  be  present  at  the  Normal  Institute  to  read  his  paper  on  "COM- 
MUNITY BREEDING,"  as  announced  in  program  of  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon; however,  his  paper  was  sent  to  the  Director  of  Institutes, 
and  same  is  published  below.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of  dispensing 
with  the  last  session  of  the  Institute,  on  account  of  the  cold  room, 
the  evening  program  was  carried  out  only  in  part ;  Mrs.  Rose  Morgan, 
of  New  York  City  having  been  placed  on  the  program  for  the 
"WOMEN'S  SESSION,"  which  was  dispensed  with,  and  arriving 
after  adjournment,  her  paper,  "SONGS  THAT  LIVE,"  is  also  in- 
serted below.    A.  L.  M.) 


COMMUNITY  BREEDING 


By  PROF.  HELMER  T.  RABILD,  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


The  majority  of  the  cattle  of  this  country  represent  haphazard 
breeding  which  largely  accounts  for  inferior  and  unprofitable  stock. 
In  some  neighborhoods  an  individual  farmer  decides  to  grade  up  his 
herd  by  the  use  of  a  purebred  sire  of  a  definite  breed.  Another 
farmer  also  decides  to  use  a  purebr*>d  sire,  but  because  he  does  not 
want  to  appear  to  copy  the  example  of  his  neighbor,  he  may  buy  a 
sire  of  another  breed.  Eventually  there  will  be  a  community  of  rival 
breeders  of  all  the  dairy  breeds,  which  is  radically  wrong.  The 
remedy  for  haphazard  breeding  as  well  as  varied  breeding  is  a  Com- 
munity Breeder's  Association. 

The  purpose  of  a  Community  Breeder's  Association  is  two-fold: 

First,  to  improve  the  native  cattle  by  the  use  of  purebred  sires 
exclusively,  and  purebred  cows  so  far  as  possible,  all  of  the  same 
breed. 

Second,  to  put  their  business  on  a  more  substantial  basis  through 
co-operation. 

The  advantages  of  a  Community  Breeder's  Association  are  as  fol- 
io w^s: 
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It  is  educational.  A  body  of  people  in  pursait  of  the  same  end 
can  profit  not  only  by  their  own  experiences  but  also  in  the  ex- 
periences of  their  associates.  However  well  informed  a  man  may 
be  he  is  continually  meeting  problems  that  puzzle  him.  He  needs  con- 
stant advice  and  suggestions  from  the  brightest  members  of  bis  as- 
sociation. He  Heeds  to  exchange  views  with  his  fellow-men  and 
to  enlarge  his  perspective.  A  co-operative  association  can  obtain 
the  services  of  a  speaker  from  the  agricultural  college,  or  prominent 
breeders  from  other  associations.  The  experiences,  not  alone  of  one 
community  but  of  many  communities  enable  a  breeder  to  overcome 
the  many  annoyances  which  he  must  overcome. 

An  association  enables  the  breeders  to  co-operate  in  buying.  A 
group  of  farmers  can  buy  a  bull  in  partnership  and  use  him  col- 
lectively. This  is  a  great  economy  over  the  plan  of  several  farmers 
buying  their  individual  bulls  and  using  them  on  only  ten  or  fifteen 
cows.  Moreover,  if  a  large  number  of  cows  or  bulls  are  to  be  bought 
for  the  community  a  large  saving  can  be  effected  by  having  a  repre- 
sentative committee  of,  say  three  men,  purchase  the  cattle  instead 
of  each  of  the  dairymen  having  to  pay  carfare  and  other  travelling 
expenses  incurred  in  the  selection  and  purchase  of  animals  by  him 
for  his  own  herd. 

An  association  enables  the  members  to  co-operate  in  selling.  Even 
though  it  be  a  small  community  it  can  build  up  a  reputation  not 
only  in  the  country  but  among  all  nations.  As  an  example  of  a 
small  community  building  up  a  reputation  for  the  Jersey  cattle, 
we  will  cite  the  Jersey  Island.  As  an  example  of  a  small  community 
building  up  a  reputation  as  a  Holstein-Friestan  center,  we  will  tell 
about  Lake  Mills,  Wisconsin. 

In  the  consideration  of  such  a  subject  as  community  breeding,  it 
is  well  for  us  to  note  what  has  actually  been  done  along  such  lines. 
One  of  the  very  best  illustrations  of  community  bree<ling  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Island  of  Jersey.  In  the  year  1789  tiie  dairy  farmers  of 
Jersey  succeeded  in  getting  passed  a  law  which  very  explicitly  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  any  cattle  whatsoever  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. After  1789  the  cattle  which  were  sent  to  the  Island  were  sent 
for  beef  purposes  only.  They  had  to  be  slaughterd  within  a  few 
days  after  reaching  the  Island  of  Jersey. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  such  a  consistent  effort  in  community 
breeding?  One  result  has  been  a  steady  demand  for  these  com- 
munity-bred cattle.  Cattle  breeders  from  England,  Denmark,  Ger- 
many, Prance,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries  went  to  Jers^ 
Island  to  buy  cattle  because  they  knew  that  everybody  on  the  Island 
was  interested  in  the  same  breed  of  dairy  cattle.  Since  everyone 
there  owned  cattle  of  the  same  breed,  buyers  were  sure  to  get  pure- 
bred animals.  Furthermore,  a  dealer's  chances  for  filling  a  large 
order  for  a  special  breed  of  cattle  were  good  in  a  community  where 
every  dairyman  kept  the  same  breed  of  cows. 

Other  breeds  of  livestock  owe  their  origin  and  development  to 
community  breeding.  For  instance,  in  the  province  of  La  Berche, 
in  France,  the  community  took  an  interest  in  the  breeding  of  a  cer- 
tain type  of  horse.  The  famous  Percheron,  which  resulted  from 
this  community  breeding,  is  still  eagerly  sought  for  by  buyers  from 
other  countries. 
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Every  breed  of  improved  domestic  animal  that  we  have  to-day  is 
the  result  of  community  breeding.  Among  cattle,  we  have  already 
mentioned  the  Jerseys.  We  might  also  name,  as  examples  of  com- 
munity breeding,  the  Guernsey,  from  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  the 
Ayrshire,  from  the  county  of  Ayr,  in  Scotland,  and  the  Holstein- 
Priesian,  from  the  province  of  Friesland,  in  Holland. 

A  good  example  of  the  value  of  community  breeding,  is  seen  in 
the  community  breeding  of  Holsteins  at  Lake  Mills,  Wisconsin.  Over 
1175,000  worth  of  Holsteins  are  shipped  out  of  this  community 
yearly.  In  a  single  year  from  40  to  50  carloads  of  grade  Holsteins 
left  this  community  for  Mexico.  One  buyer  is  reported  to  have  pur- 
chased as  high  as  800  head.  On  May  5  and  6  last,  there  were  125 
head  of  Holstein  sold  at  an  average  price  of  ?283.56.  One  bull,  King 
Segis  Pontiac  Polka<lst,  consigned  at  his  sale,  sold  for  |6,800. 
Eighteen  animals  sold  for  J375  or  above,  sixteen  for  $400  or  above, 
twelve  for  $425  or  above,  eight  for  f450  or  above,  and  five  for  ?50() 
or  above. 

Buyers  are  attracted  to  such  a  sale  as  the  one  held  at  Lake  Mills, 
Wisconsin,  because  they  feel  reasonably  certain  of  being  able  to  buy 
in  large  quantities  and  also  of  having  considerable  opportunity'  for 
selection  in  sections  where  community  breeding  is  practised.  The 
breeders  can  co-operate  in  advertising  their  stock.  If  we  look 
through  any  of  the  larger  dairy  papers  we  will  find  the  advertise- 
ment from  a  community  breeders'  association.  The  expense  of  this 
advertisenjent  is  borne  by  the  as.sociation.  This  is  cheaper  than  a 
large  number  of  small  insertions.  The  prospective  buyer  writes  to 
the  secietary  and  the  secretary  in  turn  sends  to  the  buyer  a  list 
of  all  the  breeders  in  the  association  together  with  the  descriptions 
and  the  prices  of  the  stock  each  has  for  sale.  The  buyer  is  then 
enabled  to  purchase  directly  with  the  least  inconvenience  exactly  the 
animal  he  wishes  to  obtain. 

Wlien  a  community  becomes  suflficiently  interested  to  take  up  com- 
munity bleeding,  it  will  very  naturally  u.se  co-operation  along  other 
lines.  It  will  be  very  apt  to  develop  co-oi)erative  feed  buying.  It 
will  also  co-operate  in  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis,  contagious 
abortion  and  other  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  The  spread 
of  such  diseases  would  be  very  materially  check  if,  in  a  community, 
every  farmer  took  an  active  interest  and  co-operated  with  his  fellow- 
breeders  in  having  his  cattle  systematically  inspected.  They  would 
also  tend  to  adopt  better  methods  of  sanitation  and  their  efforts 
along  tliese  lines  would  result  in  a  community  owning  herds  that 
were  almost  disease-free. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  community  breeding  advertises  the 
community,  attracts  to  it  a  class  of  large  buyers,  and,  in  addition, 
tends  to  bring  about  other  less  important,  but  very  considerable 
advantages  of  co-operation  such  as  co-operative  feed  buying  and  a 
co-operation  in  fighting  disease. 
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SONGS  THAT  LIVE 


By  MRS.  ROSE  MORGAN,   New  York  City. 


The  child  who,  grown  old,  finds  himself  in  possession  of  the  hlest 
traditions  and  memories  of  the  places  and  things  of  his  childhood,  en- 
joys a  legacy  whose  worth  increases  with  the  years,  whose  meaning 
unfolds  with  life.  Probably  there  is  no  form  of  early  home  influence 
more  enduring  than  the  home  song;  and  its  power  is  continuous  in 
proportion  to  the  place  it  occupied  in  that  early  home  influence.  The 
home  song,  therefore,  should  be  fundamentally  a  thing  of  truth.  It 
should  not  be  the  woven  tinsel  of  fancy  and  sentimentality,  but  it 
should  be  composed  of  words  and  melody  that  are  coined  from  the 
heart's  pure  gold.  Such  a  song  lives.  There  are  few  homes  in  this 
State  where  a  good  song,  if  once  it  became  installed,  would  not 
be  appreciated,  and  there  is  no  home  that  would  willfully  cancel 
or  lose  the  power  of  that  song  as  a  memory-maker  and  as  a  character- 
builder.  Unworthy  songs  have  crept  in  not  because  our  home-making 
hearts  are  wrong  but  because  our  home-making  heads  and  hands  are 
iso  full  of  the  work  of  the  insistent  present  and  the  foreshadowing 
future  that  we  do  not  often  stop  to  weigh  the  values  in  songs  as 
in  other  things. 

We  believe  the  song  to  be  a  character-making  force.  We  believe 
that  there  are  better  songs  for  the  country  school,  the  grange,  and 
the  occasional  country -life  program  than  are  ordinarily  used  in  them. 
We  believe  that  there  are  better  hymns  for  the  country  church  and 
Sunday  school  services.  We  believe,  and  it  is  this  phase  of  the 
question  we  wish  to  deal  with  especially,  that  the  home  is  the  natural 
center  of  that  power  for  good  which  we  rest  in  song,  and  that  there 
are  better  songs  for  it  than  the  average  home  of  to-day  provides. 

Already  work  has  begun  to  meet  tlie  problem,  which  our  weighing 
of  the  values  has  revealed  to  us,  touching  song  in  the  home.  The 
conclusion  that  the  country  home  should,  and  can,  and  will,  make  a 
radical  change  in  the  character  of  its  songs  is  being  reached  by  the 
consent  and  co-operation  of  fathers,  mothers,  teachers,  preachers, 
and  others  who  are  vitally  interested.  These  men  and  women  are 
working  to  the  end  that  the  country  home  shall  be  clean  of  the 
"praise  that  cannot  purify,"  of  the  passing  life  wherein  life's  sacred 
relations  are  made  a  joke,  of  the  song  that  cannot  possibly  bring 
a  sweet  home-memory  in  the  after  years  to  the  children  who  have 
gone  out  from  the  home. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  cheap  and  vicious  songs  originate  in 
cities,  but  all  too  quickly  they  find  their  way  into  rural  communities 
and  homes.  During  the  last  two  years  many  persons  have  gone 
over  the  matter  together,  have  given  testimony,  and  have  compared 
conditions  and  experiences.  From  data  that  have  been  collected 
it  has  been  found  that  for  some  reason  it  is  true  that  to-day  the 
young  people  in  the  country  homes  are  almost  or  quite  as  much 
exposed  to  the  blight  and  contamination  of  trashy  and  filthy  songs 
as  if  their  homes  were  not  aloof  from  and  independent  of  the  sources 
and  sites  of  such  songs.  The  reason  for  this  has  been  searched  for 
and  has  been  found. 
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The  fear  of  not  being  "up-to-date"  in  the  matter  of  songs,  and 
the  eagerness  to  have  country  homes  and  boys  and  girls  enjoy  what 
purports  to  be  created  for  the  giving  of  pleasure  as  exploited  in  the 
city,  has  set  country  people  to  hasty  and  indiscriminate  buying  of 
"the  latest"  music.  The  unworthy  type  of  city  music  has  been 
adopted,  and  it  has  been  called  representative;  the  vast  amount  of 
worthy  music  that  is  heard  at  its  perfection  in  the  city  has  been 
temporarily  forgotten.  Think  of  the  church  music,  the  operas,  sym- 
phonies, and  oratorios,  the  concerts  and  recitals  of  high  grade! 
Many  of  these  musical  entertainments  are  free  to  the  public  and  are 
even  organized  to  be  carried  free  to  every  part  of  the  city.  Think 
of  the  great  choral  societies,  the  carefully  taught  music  in  high 
schools  and  graded  schools,  tlie  chances  for  the  best  of  training  in 
every  phase  of  music — all  of  which  tends  to  shorten  the  life  and 
the  influence  of  the  bad  song  in  the  city,  even  though  its  spread 
is  universal. 

Better  songs  in  the  country  home  is  quietly  becoming  one  of  the 
working  texts  in  many  communities  of  this  State.  There  is  not  only 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  people  in  rural  communities  to  choose  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  bad  in  songs,  but  there  is  the  ability  when 
thought  and  care  are  given  to  the  judging. 

When  the  trashy  song  secures  a  place  in  the  country  community, 
what  is  there  with  which  to  meet  and  annul  its  power  for  lowering 
the  tone  of  life  and  the  "blessedness  of  the  country"  ?  Perhaps  there 
is  a  pastor  and  choir  with  appreciation  of  the  value  of  good  songs, 
perhaps  there  is  a  high  grade  music  teacher  or  school  teacher.  It 
may  be  that  the  community  has  a  patron  saint  who  invests  thought 
and  time  and  patience  and  money  to  the  end  that  good  music  shall 
meet  and  conquer  the  invading  bad.  The  most  effective  influence 
for  good  in  songs  is  the  influence  that  emanates  from  the  home,  for 
it  is  lasting.  The  solution  of  the  problem,  however,  rests  largely 
with  the  individuals  that  make  up  each  household.  They  may  show 
their  devotion  to  the  high  ideals  of  the  country  by  refusing  to  buy, 
sing,  or  tolerate  besmirching  songs  of  the  hour. 

Suggestion  is  the  birth  of  thought; 

Thought  dwelt  upon  becomes  action; 
Action  repeated  becomes  habit; 

Habit  is  character. 

Because  of  the  comparative  isolation  of  the  country  home  many 
desirable  features  of  good  home-making  must  come  to  it  slowly.  Its 
very  isolation  and  independence  make  it  the  natural  friend  and  ad- 
vocate of  the  good  song.  Its  open  windows  do  not  let  in,  perforce, 
the  contaminating  street  song.  Its  doors  can  remain  closed  to  the 
rap  of  a  blighting  "best  seller"  until  the  family  within  have  taken 
time  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  that  song,  to  discover  whether  or 
not  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  family's  aspirations  to  secure  good 
things  for  itself,  and  whether  it  voices  the  family's  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  obtaining  of  these  things.  Heretofore,  the  people  of 
rural  communities  have  hardly  considered  their  responsibility  in  the 
setting  of  standards  for  good  home  and  community  songs.  Now  that 
the  whole  American  people  are  working — ^slowly,  it  is  true! —  to 
the  question  ol  good  and  bad  songs  for  their  homes,  is  it  not  reason- 
able that  the  country  people  should  assume  a  strong  leadership  in 
the  matter?  Should  they  not  be  the  ones  to  say  what  shall  and  what 
shall  not  constitute  their  home  and  community  sones? 
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The  meaning  of  a  song  is  conveyed  by  the  combined  force  of  its 
words  and  its  melody.  In  a  song  the  melody  seems  to  give  rise  to 
the  words  and  the  words  to  the  melody.  Men  naturally  sing  of 
what  fills  their  heads  and  their  hearts.  The  resulting  song  is  good 
to  the  d^ree  in  which  it  suggests  the  good  and  the  beautiful  through 
its  words  or  melody,  or  through  both.  A  song  is  to  be  neither  ap- 
proved nor  condemned  because  it  is  new.  Nor  should  it  be  counted 
without  merit  if  in  actual  use  it  seems  to  touch  the  hearts  of  young 
and  old  as  it  finds  its  way  out  into  the  world.  But  time  and  op- 
portunit}'  are  as  precious  as  they  are  fleeting;  and  what  family  is 
there  that  can  aflford  to  rest  its  family  traditions  and  future  memories 
on  songs  of  uncertain  quality  when  good  ones  can  be  had? 

Since  I  have  known  that  we  were  to  have  this  evening  together 
on  "Songs  That  Live"  the  local  song  traditions  of  Pennsylvania  have 
become  of  interest  to  me.  And  as  truly  as  Pennsylvania  has  its 
distinctive  people,  features  and  characteristics,  as  truly  are  these 
distinctions  written  in  the  historical  and  traditional  songs. 

Mar  I  say  to  you  at  this  time  that  I  have  made,  during  the  last 
month,  a  list  of  songs  which,  by  content  or  adaptation,  or  both,  are 
peculiarly  expressive  of  Pennsylvania  and  its  country  life,  including 
some  that  are  not  only  sentimentally  and  traditionally,  but  his- 
torically true  of  the  local  life  of  the  State.  It  would  give  me  pleas- 
ure to  forward  to  you  this  list  upon  your  request.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City,  through  its  department  of  agriculture  for- 
ward to  me  mail  addressed  to  me,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Col- 
umbia University. 

But  to-night  let  us  prove  to  each  other  how,  though  local  tradi- 
tions give  rise  to  interesting  and  long-lived  songs,  the  songs  that  live 
and  will  live  are  those  which  we  can  all  share  in  common  because 
of  their  appeal  to  us  all.  We  shall  not  apologize  that  the  personal 
mnst  enter  in.  My  home  is  not  one  of  the  type  you  yourselves  know. 
Its  songs  are  your  songs,  also  because  "home  songs"  are  a  common 
heritage  and  because  there  is  no  life  so  well  forward  that  it  has  no 
need  of  a  heritage  of  home  songs  we  spend  the  remainder  of  our 
evening  together  talking  of  and  singing  songs  that  live  in  our  hearts 
as  though  we  were  all  one  large  family,  looking  backward  together, 
looking  forward  together. 

Back  in  Wisconsin  is  an  old  home  where  six  grown  children  go 
as  often  as  they  can.  It  has  been  my  habit,  as  one  of  the  six  chil- 
dren, to  go  at  Christmas  time,  and  before  the  two  weeks  vacation  is 
over,  invariably  I  find  the  little  chest  by  the  piano  side,  and  that 
chest  is  indeed  a  center  round  which  the  family  gather.  Father  and 
mother  were  pioneers  and  they  could  not  carry  with  them  mahogany 
treasures  and  the  silver  and  linens  from  back  East.  They  took  just 
the  least  possible  as  pioneers.  And  yet  the  children  have  a  heritage, 
and  I  would  not  have  it  other  than  it  is.  The  family  treasure  is 
the  contents  of  that  little  chest.  Very  meager  would  that  little 
treasnre-chest  be  in  some  people's  eyes;  to  mine  it  is  invaluable.  It 
contains  the  old  home  songs. 

I  want  to  say  to-night  that  if  you  have  the  same  kind  of  riches, 
then  yon  have  in  your  mind  a  great  number  of  songs  that  are  in- 
crea-singly  dear  to  you.  They  are  the  songs  of  your  boyhood  and 
yonr  girlhood,  and  particularly  the  songs  that  you  learned  in  and 
abont  vour  own  old  home.    Now  I  would  not  say:    "Don't  sing  this, 
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and  that,"  and  suggest  nothing  of  substitution.  As  workers  and 
leaders  you  do  not  need  to  be  taught,  but  perhaps  you  do  need 
to  be  called  to  sharp  account  for  a  thing  you  know  so  well  and 
perhaps  do  not  do.  Bo  let  us  gather  up  some  songs,  some  old  songs, 
types  of  the  world's  "songs  2iat  live."  If  you  will,  we  shall  go 
together  across  to  the  countries  that  are  older,  and  get  some  of  their 
songs  for  yard-sticks,  and  then  we  will  hold  our  own  songs  by  them 
and  see  how  they  will  measure  up. 

Let  us  go  direct  to  the  places  where  much  of  our  blood  comes 
from,  represented  here  to-night.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  looking  tip  how  many  Scotch  and  Irish  there  are  between  New 
York  and  the  Mississippi,  and  the  percentage  runs  high.  Twenty- 
two  per  cent,  of  the  families  are  to  a  considerable  degree  jscotcfi- 
Irish ;  some  are  Scotch  and  some  are  Irish,  and  so  we  will  go  to  the 
countries  where  Scotch-Irish  blood  comes  from,  and  we  will  get  some 
of  their  songs  as  legitimate  song  standards  for  our  own  country. 
The  first  thing  I  heard,  crossing  on  the  boat  that  took  me  north 
was  a  song  that  reminded  me  that  the  Irish  people  are  a  home- 
seeking,  home-loving  people.  Oh,  they  are  jolly  on  this  side,  and 
they  are  known  as  jokers  and  the  men  and  women  sometimes  do  the 
heavy  work,  and  sometimes  they  do  the  politics  (and  perhaps  that 
is  heavy),  and  then  sometimes  they  do  the  kind  of  thing  that  brings 
us  up  sharply:  they  do  the  thing  that  is  so  genuine  that  our  hearts  run 
right  out,  and  that  is  the  Irish  song.  The  Irish  song  that  I  have 
in  mind  was  sung  by  a  boatload  of  Irish  folks  going  home,  going 
back  to  Ireland.  I  had  first  heard  the  old  song  years  ago;  every- 
body in  the  steerage  knew  it  and  they  all  joined  in.  I  will  sing  a 
stanza  of  it,  and  you  will  all  recognize  it  as  a  good,  clean  Irish 
song.  Yesterday  I  heard  the  grind  organ  playing.  I  looked  at  the 
man  and  he  was  an  Italian ;  I  spoke  to  the  man  on  the  corner,  who 
was  listening,  and  he  was  a  German,  but  they  all  knew  that  tune; 
it  was  "Kathleen."  What  does  it  mean?  It  is  a  home  song,  and  a 
heart  song,  and  it  was  written  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
while  a  simple  ballad,  it  is  a  right  kind  of  a  song.  Although  an 
Irish-born  song  it  has  lived  and  will  live  because  aU  nations  love 
and  sing  it. 

I  had  been  on  the  boat  seven  days.  I  was  with  the  others  in  the 
^lining  room  the  last  night, — that  is  the  night  of  the  captain's  dinner, 
and  on  that  night  we  are  all  asked  to  sing  our  country's  songs,  and 
there,  tlMt  night,  I  learned  a  lesson  I  like  always  to  tell  because  it 
was  distinctly  a  lesson  to  me.  You  know  the  substance  of  it  already; 
but  let  me  remind  you.  It  was  this  way.  The  Germans  were  asked 
to  sing,  and  oh,  how  they  rolled  out  their  song.  The  French  sang 
their  song,  and  it  was  as  beautiful  as  silver  trumpets,  and  everybody 
of  the  French  folk  knew  it.  It  came  time  for  the  English  and  they 
all  sang:  "God  save  the  King."  Then  came  our  turn,  and  we  were 
the  major  part  of  the  passengers.  We  all  began  to  sing  "America." 
We  finished  the  first  stanza,  and  tried  the  second,  but  some  began 
the  second  and  some  began  the  fourth,  and  some  began  the  thiid, 
and  we  giggled  and  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  we  quit.  I  had 
training  in  singing  and  was  going  across  the  sea  with  my  passport 
to  protect  me  as  an  American  citizen,  but  I  could  not  sing  America's 
National  Hymn.  I  walked  the  deck  afterwards  with  an  Englishman, 
and  this  Englishman  said  to  me  something  about  the  song  which  we 
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did  not  »ing,  and  I  apologized  or  tried  to:  I  said:  "We  don't  sing 
it  as  frequently  as  you  do."  (You  know  they  close  their  theaters 
and  the  like  with  "God  save  the  King"),  "And  you  know,  we  are 
a  new  country."  He  replied :  "Yes,  indeed,  very  very  new,  indeed." 
And  I  never  since  have  apologized  to  an  Englishman  for  not  knowing 
America,  every  word  and  every  stanza.  I  learned  it,  and  on  the  re- 
turn voyage  we  did  not  break  down  singing  America. 

But  we  are  still  on  the  boat,  where  an  old  priest  has  said  to  me: 
"So  you  are  after  songs, — then  you  must  come  to  our  country  and 
come  to  our  part  of  the  country;  it  is  the  bonniest  place  in  all 
Ireland."  The  song  and  the  place  was  "Killarney."  The  man  who 
drove  me  could  drive,  smoke,  and  sing  at  the  same  time,  and  I 
learned  from  him  the  genuineness  of  the  Irish  heart  in  singing  folk 
."ongs.  I  learned  that  all  Ireland  knows  her  song?.  I  met  an  old 
turnpike  keeper,  (who  also  had  his  pipe,)  and  could  talk  aud  sing 
without  removing  it.  He  told  me  he  had  a  lot  of  songs,  and  he 
began  singing  one,  to  which  I  said:  "I  know  that."  I  reraemboied 
away  back  how  I  had  learned  it,  how  my  oldest  brotlicr  had  brouglJt 
it  from  college.  The  old  man  said:  "Do  you  know  Tom  Moore?" 
He  sang:  "Those  Evening  Bells,"  and  he  jwinted  out  tlie  bolls,  and 
he  said :  "Tom  Moore  wrote  the  song  right  under  the  shadow  of 
those  bells."  I  was  sorry  to  leave  Ireland ;  a  warmer-hearted  i)eople 
never  lived  and  Ihey  have,  know,  and  love  their  songs. 

But  let  us  cross  into  Scotland.  We  say  that  "blood  is  thicker 
than  water."  My  mother  is  Scotch,  and  remembering  the  Tom  Moore 
of  Scotland, — "Bobby  Burns,"  I  went  to  the  ]>lace  where  he  is 
buried, — Dumfries.  J  was  traveling  in  the  care  of  the  Kings  Arms 
Hotels,  and  finding  their  bus  at  the  station,  I  .tat  therein  and  looked 
about.  Soon  I  saw  two  people,  a  tall  lady  and  a  little  man,  and 
the  lady  was  evidently  giving  the  little  man  orders.  We  later 
drove  in  silence  to  the  hotel.  I  was  shown  to  my  room,  and  I  thought 
nothing  more  about  them.  A  little  maid  came  up  and  asked  me 
if  I  would  not  come  down  and  have  a  cup  of  tea.  I  went  down,  and 
there  I  saw  the  tall  lady  and  the  little  man.  The  lady  said  to 
me:  "Will  you  have  a  walk  with  us?"  And  we  started  out.  Now 
at  home  I  am  rather  praised  for  my  walking  ability,  but  I  walked 
and  walked  with  the  two  strangers,  in  a  strange  country,  six  miles, 
and  very  few  words  were  spoken  all  that  while.  Stopping  finally, 
the  woman  turned  to  me  and  said:  "Have  you  ever  heard  "Max- 
wel ton's  braes  are  bonny?"  This  is  Maxwelton,  and  over  there  is 
the  little  church  where  he  and  I  were  married  28  years  ago,  and 
we  went  straight  to  Australia.  We  have  just  come  back  to  the 
Islands,  and  I  could  not  go  back  without  coming  to  Maxwelton. 
Mind  you  it  is  the  bonniest  spot  in  all  the  world."  (The  priest  had 
said  that  about  Killarney).  She  turned  to  the  little  man,  and  said: 
"Sing,"  and  he  began  to  sing,  and  in  the  second  stanza  the  wife 
join^.  They  sang  the  third  stanza,  both  faces  wet  with  tears. 
After  they  had  finished,  the  lady  said:  "Do  you  like  that  song?" 
"Do  you  know  it  is  the  best  love  song  in  all  the  world?"  She 
added:  "Go  to  Edinburgh  library  and  see  for  yourself."  A  few 
weeks  later  I  was  there,  and  saw  its  record:  that  for  simplicity, 
chastity,  and  beautiful  melody  and  words,  "Annie  Laurie"  is  the  type 
of  the  "world's  sweetest  love  songs. 
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My  friends,  62  per  cent,  of  the  songs  that  are  written  now-a-days 
are  the  songs  that  are  written  about  what  we  call  "love,"  and  of  that 
62  per  cent.  80  per  cent,  insinuate  that  the  divorce  court  will  take 
care  of  conditions  that  are  not  happy,  "so  don't  be  too  serious."  What 
kind  of  a  song  is  that,  and  how  does  it  compare  with  the  song  of 
"Annie  Laurie"  which  is  the  typical,  clean,  fine  love  song?  Only 
to-day  I  had  a  new  bit  of  treasure  regarding  love  songs,  and  "Annie 
Laurie"  particularly.  I  talked  with  a  woman  who  told  me  that  her 
father,  who  was  a  British  naval  officer  in  the  Crimean  war,  said 
that  they  all  stood  while  over  the  trenches  the  boys  all  began  to 
sing  "Annie  Laurie,"  and  one  of  the  men  said:  "I  know  she  is 
thinking  of  me,  too." 

I  would  not  leave  Scotland  in  two  hours  if  it  were  not  wrong 
to  keep  you  so  long.  But  before  leaving  it  I  must  tell  you  that  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  I  discovered  something  more  regarding  our 
American  song-making.  The  Kiltie  band  knew  that  I  was  there  to 
learn  Scotch  songs,  so  with  much  pains  they  prepared  a  progi-am. 
Thirty-nine  Kilties  sent  me  an  invitation  to  come.  After  the  march- 
ing and  countermarching,  the  first  song  was  begun, — ^a  bitter  dis- 
appointment to  me,  for  it  was  not  going  to  be  Scotch  at  all.  With 
much  pains  they  had  prepared  an  American  program.  I  love  Ameri- 
can things,  but  they  played  for  me,  with  all  the  appreciation  of  a 
thing  done  to  please  somebody  else,  what  the  leader  told  me  was  an 
American  song,  and  I  said:  "No,  no,  no."  But  he  was  Scotch,  and 
he  said:  "I  ken  it  is."  And  what  was  the  song?  It  was  "After 
the  Ball  is  Over,"  truly  written  by  an  American.  You  remember 
it,  and  so  do  I.  Then  they  played  a  second  song,  and  it  was  like 
unto  the  first.  It  was :  "Hot  time  in  the  Old  Town  Tonight."  And 
they  began  a  third  song,  and  at  the  close  of  it  they  said  to  me:  "We 
learned  that  in  Germany."  I  replied:  "I  think  it  is  the  best  Ameri- 
can song  that  we  have."  I  wish  to  speak  of  it  again  in  just  a 
moment  as  the  best  American  ballad.  At  this  time  the  conviction 
came  to  me  thart  at  home,  in  America,  there  are  some  good  songs, 
and  I  would  go  back  and  try  to  discover  how  new  we  are  a.s  a 
country  and  how  far  along  we  are  in  song  building.  So  I  came 
back,  not  forgetting  as  I  passed  London  that  there  an  American  had 
immortalized  himself  by  writing  the  best  home  song  that  was  ever 
written, — "Mid  Pleasures  and  Palaces,"  by  John  Howard  Payne. 

Hardly  had  I  landed  home  before  I  wrote  to  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  I  had  heard  that  he  had  said:  "If  we  are  to  have  Ameri- 
can songs  we  are  going  to  have  them  through  the  old  slave  hymn  of 
the  South.  The  colored  man  is  going  to  give  us  the  basis  for  our 
best  American  songs."  So  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  who  directed 
me  to  get  in  touch  with  Booker  T.  Washington,  who  would  direct 
my  itinerary.  I  wrote  immediately  to  Dr.  Washington,  and  I  said 
lo  him :  "Will  you  help  me  to  get  the  genuine  old  slave  hymns  of  the 
South?  He  wrote  back  a  letter  beginning  with  a  sentence  that  I 
shall  never  forget.  He  said:  "//  you  are  sincere  I  shall  do  all  in 
my  power  to  help  you  to  get  the  old  slave  hymns."  During  that 
winter  he  helped  me  all  he  could;  he  told  me  where  to  go,  to  whom 
to  go;  he  wrote  letters  ahead.  The  chief  thing  I  got,  let  me  say, 
was  my  own  ability  more  or  less  to  know  what  a  real  negro  hymn 
is.  I  learned  it  through  a  very  primitive  camp  meeting.  Briefly  it 
was  this  way.    Four  ministers  arose,  and  they  all  preached  from 
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diflFerent  texts,  and  it  was  a  sort  of  a  case  of  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest,"  for  one  by  one  they  dropped  out,  and  the  remaining  one 
proceeded  to  sing  the  rest  of  his  sermon,  repeating  his  text  as  the 
main  stanza,  the  audience  composing  and  harmonizing  the  choras. 

At  Farmers'  Week  at  Cornell  last  year,  after  we  had  had  three 
or  four  days  of  talking  and  singing  songs  that  live,  one  young  man 
spoke  to  me.  He  was  to  be  married  next  June,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  about  songs  that  would  be  good  for  his  home.  Together  we 
made  a  list  of  songs  with  which  to  start  the  new  home.  Shortly 
after  that  an  old  man  came  to  me.  He  was  white  of  hair  and  white 
of  face,  and  feeble  of  manner,  and  he  said  to  me:  "I  like  the  songs 
you  have  been  singing  all  week,  but  somehow  my  heart  keeps  turning 
to  the  home  songs  of  the  other  land."  The  young  man  about  to 
found  his  earthly  home  wanted  the  right  sort  of  song.  But  the 
old  man  was  thinking  of  what  we  call  the  Heavenly  home,  and  he 
asked  me:  "Do  you  know:  'I've  reached  the  land  of  corn  and 
wine'?"  He  sang  it,  and  I  joined.  He  sang  another  song,  and  that 
song  I  love  for  it  is  simple  and  so  much  a  song  of  my  childhood. 
And  last  winter  when  at  State  College  I  asked  the  college  boys  if 
they  knew  it,  few  did.  But  we  who  did  joined  in  singing  it,  and 
to  them  all  I  said  my  thought  of  why  so  simple  an  old  hymn  should 
be  sung  the  world  over.  We  here  can  sing  it  better,  understanding 
it  better.    Let  us  all  sing  it.     It  is:    "In  the  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye." 

There  is  yet  another  hymn  which  all  the  world  knows  and  sings. 
Why?  Because  it  is  the  prayer  of  the  nniversaly  heart, — simple  but 
great.  Written  as  the  prayer  of  one  soul  trying  to  voice  its  need 
of  Almighty  aid  it  has  become  the  hymn-prayer  of  all  the  world.  Let 
us  join  in  singing  it:     "Nearer  my  God  to  Thee." 

Few  there  be  of  that  great  family  of  persons  whose  childhood  lies 
well  in  the  past  who  do  not  consciously  realize  from  such  an  in- 
heritance. A  very  few  songs  may  constitute  their  riches  and  these 
of  little  intrinsic  merit,  a  mother's  be<ltime  croon,  a  father's  simple 
old  hymn,  a  family  chorus  or  glee,  some  favorite  from  old  days  that 
association  has  kept.    Yet  no  price  could  buy  this  heritage  of  song. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  other  lands,  seeking  better  opportunities 
for  living  for  themselves  and  for  their  children,  cross  to  the  Ameri- 
.can  shore.  In  Pennsylvania  are  to  be  found  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  whose  native  land  lies  far  away  from  this  new 
home  of  their  adoption.  Many  families  that  thus  bravely  began 
home-building  in  a  strange  country  brought  with  them  very  little 
of  this  world's  goods,  yet  not  one  came  without  a  heritage  of  song  aa 
a  gift  to  the  community  into  whose  life  the  members  of  that  family 
went  to  become  citizens.  In  many  instances  we  have  heard  the 
fathers  and  mothers  in  their  farm  homes, 

"Sing  to  their  sons  those  melodies, 
Those  songs  their  fathers  sung." 

How  welcome  such  songs  are  with  their  age-long  standards  of  loyaltj 
and  purity  and  truth !  Songs  that  have  lived  years  and  centuries  in 
the  Old  World  because  they  sang  of  country,  and  home,  and  mother, 
and  God,  should  go  on  living  in  the  New  World,  singing  of  country, 
and  home,  and  mother,  and  God.  Richard  of  Saltoun  said,  "Let  me 
write  the  songs  of  a  nation  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws." 
Sing  the  songs  of  the  country  whose  blood  you  bring  to  America 
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and  you  will  help  make  the  laws  that  mnst  best  govern  song-making 
and  song-singing  in  this  "land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave." 
If  we  are  to  become  a  music-loving  nation,  we  must  have  American 
music ;  it  must  smack  of  our  soil ;  it  must  embody  the  character  and 
express  the  tendency  and  trend  of  American  life;  it  must  bear  the 
marks  of  our  weal  and  woe ;  it  must  show  in  strongly  marked  rhythms 
the  eflfect  of  our  developed  and  developing  national  energy;  it  must 
be  the  faithful  interpreter  of  the  true  American. 

Has  the  song  lived?  Will  the  song  live?  In  addition  to  all  techni- 
calities of  a  song,  there  is  another,  which  we  may  call  the  test  of  per- 
sonal possession.  Does  or  will  the  song  live  for  me,  the  individual? 
Has  it  a  place  in  my  life  for  reasons  personal  and  of  value  to  me? 
Has  it  had  the  power  with  me  to  suggest  thought,  action,  habit, 
character?  As  memory,  does  it  leave  me  unashamed  and  glad  to  re- 
call it?  Is  it  a  song  by  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  my  children 
remember  their  home? 

Are  our  home,  school,  community  songs  the  bearers  of  good  and 
imperishable  associations?  They  may  be  recent,  but  more  than 
likely  they  are  "good  songs  to  us  because  they  are  the  songs  of 
our  early  homes.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  personal  possession. 
These  songs  are  the  cliildren's  heritage  songs,  which  through  a  long 
life  they  will  respond  to  because  child  and  song  grew  and  lived 
together. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Do  any  one  of  you  wish  to  speak  a  few  words 
before  we  close  the  meeting? 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Just  a  moment;  there  is  a  photographer 
here  waiting  at  the  outer  door,  who  desires  to  take  a  picture  of  this 
Convention,  and  we  would  like  to  have  you  all,  when  you  adjourn, 
repair  to  the  porch  in  order  that  he  may  take  that  picture. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Do  I  hear  from  anyone  who  wishes  to  speak? 
While  casting  my  eyes  on  the  program,  I  noticed  the  subject,  "Songs 
that  Live;"  and  that  brought  to  my  mind,  this  pleasant  meeting 
that  we  are  having  here,  enjoying  ourselves  in  peace  and  safety,  in 
happiness  and  security,  while  two-thirds  of  the  world's  people  are 
at  war  with  each  other.  One  thought  struck  me  and  It  was  this; 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  for  us  before  we  adjourn  to  sing  at 
least  one  or  two  verses  from  that  hymn  that  we  hope  wiU  never  die, 
our  national  hymn,  and  I  will  call  on  Brother  Posten  to  lead  us  in 
the  first  and  last  verses  of  that  hymn,  "America." 

(After  singing  "America,"  the  meeting  adjourned). 
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PBEFACE. 


Tbe  rapidly  increatOng  interest  in  Dairy-hasbandrj,  not  only  in 
Pennsylvania  bnt  throo^out  the  United  States,  has  led  to  the  im- 
portant inquiry  as  to  which  of  several  dairy  breeds  of  cattle  are  the 
most  profitable. 

The  most  popular  of  the  dairy  breeds  im  Pennsylvania  seem  to  be 
the  Holstein,  brought  from  Holland  by  the  early  Dutch  immigrants 
from  that  country  to  New  York  and  the  Jersey  and  Guernsey  im- 
ported from  the  English  Channel  Islands  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century. 

The  relative  value  of  these  respective  breeds  has  become  a  subject 
of  popular  discussion  not  only  among  the  dairymen  of  our  State  but 
among  consumes  of  dairy  products.  . 

The  very  large  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  the  Holstein  attracts 
special  attention  to  this  breed,  not  only  on  account  of  the  constantly 
increasing  importance  of  our  milk  market  but  as  a  butter  producer, 
while  the  Jersey  and  Guernsey  are  held  in  hi^  esteem  on  account 
of  the  comparatively  large  quantity  and  superior  quality  of  butter 
th^  produce. 

There  is,  however,  one  subject  in  which  all  dairymen,  whether  pro- 
ducing butter  or  mUk,  are  equally  interested,  namely,  the  Feeding 
and  Proper  Management  of  Dairy  Cows.  Other  subjects  of  special 
importance  to  batter  makers  are.  The  Handling  of  Milk  and  Cream, 
Care  of  Utensils  Used  and  the  proper  treatment  of  butter  from  the 
time  it  is  taken  from  the  chum  until  it  reaches  the  market 

In  order  that  the  scientific  side  of  all  these  important  subjects 
may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  dairymen  as  well  as  their  patrons, 
Hon.  James  Foust,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  has  had  a 
special  investigation  made,  showing  a  comparison  of  the  properties 
of  the  milk  of  the  three  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  that  hold  most  promi- 
nent places  in  Pennsylvania,  the  report  of  wliich  is  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  to  which  is  added  a  very  superior  paper  read  by  Prof. 
H.  E.  Van  Norman,  formerly  of  State  College,  Pa.,  before  the  An- 
nual Normal  Farmers'  Institute  at  Towanda,  Pa.,  in  1912,  on  the 
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"Feeding  and  Management  of  Dairy  Ck>ws";  and  a  like  interesting 
paper  on  "Essentials  of  Butter  Making,"  read  by  Mrs.  Jean  Kane 
Foulke,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  before  the  Annual  Kormal  Institate 
held  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1911. 

The  publication  of  the  Beport  and  Papers  referred  to  as  a  Bulletin 
of  the  Department  of  Agricnlture,  is  authorized  on  account  of  their 
special  value  to  the  Dairy  industry  of  the  State. 

N.  B.  ORITCHFIELD, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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LETTER  OP  TRA.NSMITTAL. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  August  4, 1916. 
Honorable  N.  B.  Critchfield, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  comparison 
of  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  different  breed*  of  cows  by  Pro- 
fessor 0.  B.  Cochran,  West  Chester;  also  feeding  tCaA  management 
of  dairy  cows  by  Professor  H.  E.  Van  Norman,  State  College,  Pa., 
together  with  essentials  of  butter  making  by  Mrs.  Jean  Kane  Foulke, 
of  West  Chester,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  published  aa 
BuUetin  No.  268  of  the  Department 

Very  respectfully, 

JAMES  FOUST, 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  MILK  OF  DIFFER- 
ENT BREEDS  OF  COWS. 


By  Professor  0.  B.  Cochran,  West  Chester. 


The  fact  that  certain  breeds  of  cows,  such  as  the  Holstein,  Dutch 
Belt,  and  Syrshire,  yield  a  milk  low  in  fat  and  in  total  solids,  while 
the  milk  of  the  Jersey  and  Onems^  breeds  is  hi^  in  both  of  these 
constituents,  is  quite  generally  recognized. 

There  ar^  however,  other  characteristic  differences  in  the  milk  of 
these  breeds  which  are  not  so  well  known  and  to  which  attention 
has  only  recentiy  been  directed.  In  an  article  by  H.  C.  Lythgoe,  pub- 
lished in  the  Jonmal  of  Engineering  and  Industrial  Chemistry, 
for  November,  1914,  is  given  a  long  list  of  the  analyses  of  the  milk 
of  different  breeds  of  cows.  From  this  article,  from  the  reports  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  and  from  other 
sources,  as  well  as  from  my  own  work,  are  derived  the  figures  given  in 
the  following  table,  to  show  the  average  composition  of  the  milk  of 
each  of  these  breeds. 

TABIiB  I.— Showing  Average  Composition  of  Milk  of  Different  Breeds  of  Cowa. 


Tstal  Mlidi. 
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Aab  in  aallda  not  fat 
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% 

» 
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4.N 

t.n 

*.» 

t.TT 

t.n 
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t.n 
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».« 

».M 

*.n 
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U.lt 

«.tto 

UOH.ttalM 

M.ttolM 

».s 

M.1 

K.t 

».i 

tM 

nji 

».* 

«.• 

tt.T 

t.l6 

T.S 

M 

An  inspection  of  this  table  shows  that  tiiere  are  less  solids  not 
tat,  and  fat  in  proportion  to  the  water  in  the  milk  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesians  than  in  Jers^  or  Guernsqr  milk.  The  ratio  of  fat  to  solids 
not  fat  is  about  four-tenths  in  Holstein  milk,  while  in  Jersqr  and 
Goemsey  milk  the  ratio  is  about  fifty-flve-hundredths.  The  fat  forma 
a  much  smaller  percentage  of  the  total  solids  in  Holstein  mUk  than 
in  Jersey  or  Onems^  milk. 
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In  the  solids  not  fat  of  Holstein-Friesian  milk,  there  is  a  higher 
percentage  of  milk  sagar  and  ash  and  a  lower  percentage  of  protein 
than  in  the  milk  of  either  the  Jersey  or  Guernsey  breeds. 

The  following  table  is  abbreviated  from  one  of  the  tables  in  H.  G. 
Lythgoe's  article,  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The  figures 
iu  the  four  lower  rows  have  been  calculated  by  myself  and  added  to 
the  original  table.  The  figures  in  the  upper  row,  opposite  number  of 
samples,  36,  28,  41,  and  66,  indicate  the  number  of  individual  cows 
from  which  the  samples  were  taken,  while  the  number  47  indicates 
that  the  mixed  milk  of  47  different  herds  were  examined. 

The  percentage  of  fat  in  total  solids  is  here  seen  to  be  distinctly 
greater  in  the  Jersey  and  Guernsey  milk  than  in  the  Dutch  Belt 
aud  Holstein,  while  the  percentage  of  ash  in  solids  not  fat  appears 
to  be  distinctly  greater  in  the  Holstein  milk  than  in  the  other  breeds. 
The  percentage  of  milk  sugar  in  the  solids  not  fat  is  somewhat 
higher  in  the  milk  of  the  Dutch  Belt  and  Holstein  cows  than  in  the 
milk  of  the  Jersey  and  Guernsey  breeds. 

TABLE  II.— Summary  of  Analyses  of  Milk  of  Known  Purity. 
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>.41 
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t.a 
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In  addition  to  this  table,  Dr.  Ljthgoe  has  kindly  furnished  me 
further  data  which  is  explained  by  the  accompanying  letter  and  the 
table  following  it. 

"MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 


"Mr.  C.  B.  Cochran, 
West  Cheater,  Pa. 


Boston,  July  20,  1915. 


"Dear  Sir: — In  response  to  yours  of  June  28th,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the 
enclosed  are  the  analyses  of  the  samples  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Holstein  milk, 
giving  the  highest  and  lowest  solids  and  fat  of  those  recorded  in  my  article  published 
in  November  last. 

"The  numbers  36,  28,  and  56  represent  the  number  of  different  cows  from  which 
the  samples  were  taken.    The  samples  of  herd  milk  were  taken  from  47  different 

herds " 

"Tours  truly, 

(Signed)  HERMAN  0.  LYTHGOB, 
"Director,  Division  of  Food  and  Drags." 

TABLE  III. 
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tM 
4.80 
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TABLE  III— Continued. 
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In  Table  III  is  given  the  result  of  the  analyses  of  the  samples  of 
milk  taken  from  the  36  Jersey  cows,  28  Guernseys,  and  56  Holsteins 
which  gave  the  highest  and  lowest  figures  for  total  solids  and  fat. 
It  will  be  noticed  in  this  table  that  an  increase  in  total  solids  is  not 
always  attended  by  an  increase  in  butter  fat,  and  solids  not  fat,  but 
may  be  due  to  an  increase  in  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  con- 
stituents. For  example,  the  sample  of  Jersey  milk  containing  12.43% 
of  total  solids  has  4.3%  of  fat  while  the  sample  containing  12.80% 
of  total  solids  has  only  4.20%  of  fat. 

The  columns  headed  ratio  of  fat  to  solids  not  fat;  solids  not  fat  to 
100  quarts  of  water ;  and  ash  in  solids  not  fat  have  been  calculated  and 
inserted  by  myself.  The  column  giving  the  ratio  of  fat  to  solids  not 
fat  shows  that  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey  milk,  the  fat  is  almost  always 
more  than  one-half  as  great  as  the  solids  not  fat,  and  may,  in  ex- 
treme cases,  be  more  than  eight-tenths  as  great  as  the  solids  not 
fat;  while  in  Holstein  milk  the  fat  is  less  than  one-half  as  great  as 
the  solids  'not  fat,  and  may  fall  to  about  one-third. 

The  column  headed  ash  in  solids  not  fat  shows  that,  even  in  these 
extreme  cases,  the  percentage  of  ash  in  the  solids  not  fat  of  Hol- 
stein milk  is  as  high  as  that  foun4i>  in  Jersey  or  Guernsey  mUk. 

The  morning  and  evening  milk  of  each  cow  in  two  herds  was  re- 
cently analyzed  by  me.  In  oue  of  these  herds  were  five  grade  Hol- 
steins; in  the  other  fourteen.  The  following  tables  give  the  results 
of  the  average  of  the  morning  and  evening  tests  of  each  of  these 
cows  in  each  dairy.  The  samples  were  all  taken  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Pelton, 
one  of  the  agents  of  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Department.  The  cows 
were  milked  in  his  presence,  and  in  each  case  the  milk  was  well 
mixed  before  taking  sample. 

TABLE  IV.— Dairy  No.  1. 
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TABLE  v.— Dairy  No.  2. 
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The  average  of  the  ten  analyses  of  the  moming  and  evening  milk 
of  the  five  cows  of  Dairy  No.  1  is  distinctly  below  the  legal  standard 
of  12%  for  total  solids,  and  slightly  below  the  standard  of  3.26% 
for  fat.  In  Dairy  No.  2,  the  average  of  the  morning  and  evening 
tests  of  tbe  fourteen  cows  gives  results  distinctly  below  the  l^al 
standard  in  both  total  solids  and  fat.  Tbe  Holstein  cows  are  noted 
for  their  abundant  flow  of  milk,  and  th^  have  been  bred  for  a  very 
large  number  of  generations  for  the  special  purpose  of  producing 
quantity  of  milk  with  either  little  or  no  regard  for  quality.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  breeding  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  cows,  richness 
in  butter  fat  has  been  the  primary  object.  In  each  of  these  processes, 
the  tendency  is  to  the  production  of  more  or  less  abnormal  milk. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  primary  purpose  of  tbe  milk  of 
the  cow  is  to  serve  as  food  for  the  new  born  calf.  Under  the  primitive 
conditions  of  nature,  the  milk  of  the  healthy  normal  cow  would  be 
approximately,  at  least,  a  perfect  food  for  the  young  calf,  and  such 
milk  would  constitute  a  "normal  milk,  as  determined  by  nature.  But 
when  man  interferes,  and  attempts  by  a  process  of  selection  to  in- 
crease the  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk,  or  to  increase  as  far 
as  possible  the  quantity  of  milk,  which  results  in  an  increased  per- 
centage of  water  in  the  fluid,  he  is,  by  breeding  and  selection,  pro- 
ducing animals  incapable  of  furnishing  to  their  own  young  a  suit- 
able food,  or,  in  other  words,  a  normal  milk. 
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Many  years  ago,  I  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Guernsey  Breeders 
Club  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  milk  of  Guernsey  cows  containing  all 
its  fat  was  too  rich  a  food  for  very  young  infants.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers present  expressed  opposition  to  my  view.  A  newspaper  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  next  meeting  of  this  same  club  stated  that 
a  conclusion  had  been  formed  by  the  members  that  Guernsey  milk 
was  too  rich  for  new  born  Guernsey  calves.  Whether  my  opinion 
or  that  of  the  club  is  correct  or  not,  in  this  case,  the  general  fact 
that  breeding  tends  to  the  production  of  a  milk  that  is  abnormal  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  not  suited  to  its  natural  function  is  undoubtedly 
true. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  dif- 
ference in  quantity  and  quality  of  cows'  milk  according  to  the  length 
of  time  since  the  birth  of  the  calf.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in 
the  early  stages  of  lactation  a  cow  gives  a  large  quantity  of  milk 
of  comparatively  poor  quality;  and,  as  the  period  of  lactation  ap- 
proaches its  end,  the  quantity  decreases,  while  the  richness  of  the 
milk  increases.  So  that  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  product  near 
the  end  of  lactation  may  be  more  than  double  what  it  was  at  the  be- 
ginning. This  fact,  which  is  universal  in  all  herds,  evidently  means 
that,  as  the  age  of  the  young  calf  advances,  it  is  able  to  utilize  a 
more  concentrated  food. 

While  it  is  evidently  possible  to  produce  a  milk  abnormally  rich, 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  suited  to  its  natural  function,  it  is  also 
possible  to  produce  a  milk  abnormally  poor  in  exactly  the  same 
sense.  The  production  and  sale  of  such  abnormally  poor  milk  for 
household  use  is  undesirable,  both  in  a  physiological  and  in  a  com- 
mercial sense. 

The  food  value  of  a  quart  of  milk  depends  not  upon  the  percentage 
of  water,  practically  a  free  product,  which  it  contains,  but  upon  the 
percentage  of  actual  food  solids.  A  quart  of  milk,  containing  11% 
of  solids,  other  conditions  being  the  same,  is  worth  only  eleven-fif- 
tenths  as  much  as  a  quart  of  milk  containing  15%  of  solids.  In  other 
words,  breeding  for  quantity  of  milk,  when  carried  to  its  extremes, 
becomes  only  another  way  of  watering  the  product.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  my  opinion,  distinctly  within  the  province  of  the  State  to 
fix  legal  limits  for  fat  and  total  solids,  and  this  is  especially  true, 
so  long  as  milk  is  sold,  as  it  now  is,  at  a  uniform  price  per  quart, 
without  regard  to  its  actual  food  value. 

A  determination  of  the  ratio  of  solids  not  fat  to  water  furnishes 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  methods  now  used  for  the  detection  of 
added  water  in  milk. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  case  of  the  two  dairies  furnishing  the 
remarkably  low  figures  given  in  the  preceding  tables,  the  ratio  of 
solids  not  fat  to  water  is  9.72  to  100  and  9.60  to  100  and  I  think  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  milk  from  these  herds  represents  about  the 
lowest  limit  of  pure  milk  from  healthy  cows  to  be  found  upon  our 
markets.  Consequently,  when  the  ratio  of  solids  not  fat  to  water 
falls  below  9.60  there  would  be  a  cause  for  suspecting  the  presence 
of  added  water. 

The  ratio  of  solids  not  fat  to  water  in  a  given  sample  of  milk 
will  remain  the  same  in  the  skim  milk  and  in  the  cream  as  in  the 
original  milk,  although  the  actual  figures  for  solids  not  fat  in  the 
milk,  skim  milk  and  cream  will  differ  considerably.  This  fact  is 
well  shown  by  the  figures  given  in  the  following  table: 


TABLE  VI .-^bowing  Relation  of  Solids  Not  Fat  to  Water  in  a  Olren  Milk,  and 
in  the  Cream  and  Skim  Milk  Derived  Tlierefrom. 
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It  wUl  be  seen  from  the  results  given  in  this  table  that  while  the 
actual  per  cent  of  solids  not  fat  in  samples  1,  2,  and  3,  representing 
the  milk,  cream,  and  skim  milk,  are  very  different  the  ratio  of  solids 
not  fat  to  water  in  the  three  samples  is  constant 

Furthermore,  the  ratio  of  solids  not  fat  to  water  is  also  constant 
in  samples  4,  5,  6,  and  8,  which  are  mixtures  of  cream  and  milk  in 
different  proportions. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  a  consideration  of  the  ratio  of  solids  not 
fat  to  water  furnishes  valuable  assistance  in  the  detection  of  a  watered 
milk  containing  cream. 

Occasionally  very  abnormal  samples  of  milk  have  been  received 

'  from  agents  of  the  State,  and  among  them  were  some  which  contained 

added  water  and  an  excess  of  fat,  the  latter  being  due  either  to  the 

fact  that  the  milk  had  partially  creamed  before  the  sample  was 

taken,  or  contained  cream  intentionally  added. 
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The  inflaence  of  added  water  on  the  ratio  of  solids  not  fat  to 
water  in  mUks  containing  varying  qaantities  of  batter  fat  or  cream 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


TABLE  VII. 
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Sample  No.  1  is  milk  somewhat  below  average  in  quality,  the  pro- 
duct of  one  herd  of  cows.  No.  2  is  cream  from  the  same  milk,  a'nd 
No.  8  is  a  mixture  of  80%  of  the  milk  and  20%  of  the  cream.  In 
these  three  samples,  the  ratio  of  solids  not  fat  to  water  is  constant, 
although  the  actual  percent,  of  solids  not  fat  differs  considerably. 
Bat  in  sample  No.  4,  which  contains  10%  of  added  water,  the  solids 
not  fat  to  100  parts  of  water  is  strikingly  decreased,  and  is  lower 
than  in  any  of  the  samples  of  exceptionally  poor  milk,  obtained  from 
grade  Holstein  cows,  that  furnished  the  results  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding tables  under  Dairy  No.  1  and  No.  2.  In  sample  No.  5,  which 
contains  8%  added  water,  the  low  solids  not  fat  might  possibly  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  sample  contains  an  excess  of  fat;  for 
an  inspection  of  the  preceding  tables  will  show  that  in  the  creaming 
of  milk  there  is  a  decided  lowering  in  the  per  cent,  of  solids  not  fat. 
If,  however,  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  solids  not  fat  associated 
with  100  parts  of  water,  we  find  that  there  is  a  very  marked  de- 
crease in  this  figure,  and  the  preceding  tables  have  shown  that  this 
decrease  should  not  take  place  if  both  the  cream  and  the  milk  are 
pure.  In  this  case,  the  decrease  is  so  great  that  the  figure  falls  much 
below  the  limit  for  pure  herd  milk,  even  of  the  lowest  type. 

The  ratio  of  solids  not  fat  to  water  will  not  take  the  place  of  other 
methods  used  for  detecting  added  water,  but  it  is  a  valuable  ad- 
dition and  may  be  used  to  save  the  chemist  unnecessary  labor. 
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.  For  example,  in  No.  6  the  solids  not  fat  are  7.41%  and  the  total 
solids  are  15.41%.  From  these  figures,  the  ratio  of  solids  not  fat 
to  water  is  found  to  be  8.70  to  100.  This  indicates  that  a  farther 
examination  should  be  made,  including  estimation  of  ash,  etc.;  bat, 
if  the  solids  not  fat  in  the  sample  had  been  as  high  as  8.10%,  the  ratio 
would  have  been  9.57  to  100,  and  would  indicate  that  the  milk  was 
probably  pure,  and  that  a  further  examination  would  furnish  no 
proof  of  adulteration. 

In  case  of  very  rich  milk  such  as  that  famished  by  Jersey  and 
Ouernsey  breeds,  a  determination  of  fat,  total  solids,  and  specific 
gravity  does  not  give  sufBcient  information  for  the  detection  of  a 
small  amount  of  added  water.  This  fact  is  made  clear  by  the  figures 
given  in  the  following  table: 


TABLB  VIII. 
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Sample  No.  4  in  this  table  is  the  milk  of  one  Jersey  cow  (No.  2)  to 
which  ten  per  cent,  of  water  has  been  added.  The  effect  of  the  added 
water  is  clearly  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures  in  row  2  with 
those  in  row  4.  If,  however,  the  sample  of  milk  No.  4  had  been  re- 
ceived by  a  chemist  who  had  no  knowledge  of  its  origin,  he  would 
probably  regard  it  as  abnormal  because  a  milk  containing  4.9  per 
cent,  of  fat  is  not  usually  associated  with  such  a  low  specific  gravity 
as  1.029,  nor  so  low  a  per  cent  of  solids  not  fat  as  8.37.  But  this 
abnormality  may  be  due  to  eithw  of  two  causes.   It  may  be  a  rich  milk 
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containing  added  water  (which  in  this  particular  case  is  trae), 
or  it  may  be  a  pure  milk  partially  creamed.  A  mUk  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.030,  total  solids,  11.90%,  fat  3.5%,  solids  not  fat,  8.40, 
would,  when  creamed,  so  as  to  have  4.9%  of  fat,  give  the  remaining 
figures  as  represented  in  No.  4;  and  a  milk  containing  3.5%  of  fat  and 
8.40%  of  solids  not  fat  would  not  be  exceptional,  particularly  if  it 
represented  the  product  of  one  or  a  few  cows.  The  truth  of  this 
statement  is  shown  by  the  results  of  analyses  of  samples  9,  10,  and 
14,  Table  V,  Dairy  No.  2. 

Sample  No.  7,  also  containing  10%  of  added  water,  might  be  pro- 
duced by  the  partial  creaming  of  a  poorer  mUk. 

Sample  No.  9,  with  its  10  per  cent,  of  added  water,  shows  from 
the  figures  here  given  no  evidence  of  adulteration,  and  would  prob- 
ably pass  inspection. 

Sample  No.  11,  which  is  produced  by  the  watering  of  a  milk  of 
medium  quality,  would  require  a  much  more  extended  examination 
before  the  presence  of  water  could  be  safely  declared. 

In  spite  of  the  wide  variation  in  composition  of  milk  and  the 
consequent  possibility  of  an  occasional  sample  of  watered  mUk  es- 
caping detection,  I  believe  that  the  adulterations  that  actually  occur 
are  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  sufScient  to  make  themselves 
evident  to  the  chemist.  The  following  very  evident  case  of  adultera- 
tion of  milk  with  added  water  is  an  extreme  illustration  of  a  type 
of  samples,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  that  are  not  only 
watered  but  also  creamed.  In  many  cases  the  evidence  is  not 
as  strong  as  in  this  one.    The  results  of  analysis  ai'e: 
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The  percentage  of  fat  in  this  sample  taken  alone  indicates  a  pure 
milk  of  good  quality.  All  the  other  figures  prove  clearly  and  positively 
the  presence  of  about  20%  of  added  water.  A  milk  suflQciently  rich 
in  fat  to  show  4.36%  of  fat  after  the  addition  of  20%  water  would 
be  associated  with  suflScient  solids  not  fat  and  total  solids  to  require 
tiie  addition  of  at  least  25%  of  water  to  reduce  them  to  the  figures 
given  in  this  sample;  and  if  26%  of  water  were  added,  the  fat  in 
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the  original  sample  would  have  to  be  5.8%.  In  other  words,  in  order 
to  produce  the  figures  obtained  by  analysis  of  this  sample,  by  simply 
watering  normal  milk,  the  milk  before  watering  would  have  to  con- 
tain at  least  15%  of  total  solids  and  5.8%  of  fat.  Herd  milks  of  this 
character  can  be  found  but  they  are  extremely  rare.  In  fact,  so 
rare  that  one  may  assert  with  reasonable  certainty  that  the  sample 
in  question  is  the  result  of  both  watering  and  creaming. 

In  this  paper  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  present  the  possibilities 
of  detecting  the  presence  of  added  water  in  milk  by  a  determination 
of  the  total  solids  and  fat.  From  this  data  one  can  calculate  the 
solids  not  fat  associated  with  100  parts  water. 

If  Hone  of  these  four  figures  furnish  grounds  for  suspicion  it  is 
not  likely  that  a  more  complete  examination  of  the  sample  will  furnish 
evidence  of  adulteration  either  by  watering  or  skimming. 

In  the  detection  of  skimming,  the  relation  of  the  fat  to  the  solids 
not  fat  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance.  For  example,  a  sample 
of  herd  milk  contains  3.25%  of  fat.  If  the  solids  not  fat  are  between 
8.3  atid  8.7%  it  may  be  a  pure  milk  of  low  grade.  See  Table  IV,  Dairy 
No.  1.  If  the  solids  not  fat  fall  to  8%,  the  mUk  is  probably  watered, 
and  should  receive  further  investigation.  If  the  solids  not  fat  rise 
to  9%,  the  milk  has  been  partially  skimmed. 

We  have  seen  that  the  ratio  of  fat  to  solids  not  fat  is  very  different 
in  poor  milk  and  in  rich  milks.  In  other  words,  the  ratio  varies  with 
the  percentage  of  fat.  In  a  normal  milk,  containing  3.25%  of  fat, 
the  solids  not  fat  will  be  from  2.5  to  2.6  times  the  fat;  while  in  a 
mUk  co'ntaining  4%  of  fat,  the  solids  not  fat  wUl  be  from  2.2  to  2.3 
times  the  fat  If  the  fat  falls  to  2.7%,  the  normal  solids  not  fat 
would  be  about  3  times  2.7,  but  if  it  rises  to  5%  the  solids  not  fat 
would  be  about  1.9  times  the  fat 


BUTTER. 


By  Prof.  C.  B.  Cochran,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


In  undertaking  to  write  about  butter  my  thoughts  are  so  strongly 
directed  to  the  butter  making  of  the  past  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
briefly  relating  the  process  as  I  have  seen  it.  Perhaps  the  history 
of  the  manufacture  of  no  other  familiar  article  of  food  wLQ  better 
illustrate  the  wonderful  changes  that  have  tak^  place  in  domestic 
and  Industrial  life  during  the  last  fifty  yeara 
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In  my  boyhood  days  butter  making  did  not  constitute  a  business 
in  itself  because  it  formed  one  of  the  many  smaller  or  subordinate 
industries  to  be  found  on  every  farm  at  that  time.  In  every  village 
or  small  town  not  exceeding  a  population  of  2,500  to  3,000  souls, 
the  possession  of  a  cow  by  each  well-to-do  family  was  quite  common. 
In  such  towns  there  was  no  place  for  a  milk  dealer.  Each  family 
who  did  not  have  its  own  milk  supply,  sent  to  a  neighbor.  Going 
after  the  milk  was  one  of  the  daily  duties  of  many  a  boy  of  the  past 
generation. 

While  butter  was  a  product  of  every  farm,  on  none  was  it  anything 
more  than  one  of  the  several  side  issues.  Every  farmer  kept  a  few 
cows,  but  no  farmer  kept  a  large  herd.  Butter  was  made,  sufficient  for 
the  family  use  and,  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  year,  the  housewife 
would  have  a  few  pounds  each  week  to  exchange  at  the  tieighboring 
store  for  coffee,  sugar,  or  such  other  groceries  or  dry  goods  as  were 
needed  for  the  home  or  for  some  of  its  members. 

In  those  days  all  the  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  the  home, 
includi:ag  furniture  and  clothing  for  the  famUy,  were  quite  gener&Ily 
supplied  by  the  subordinate  industries  or  side  issues  of  the  farm, 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  small  fruits,  chickens,  eggs,  an  occasional 
pig  or  a  sheep  furnished  running  expenses,  leaving  the  money  ob- 
tained from  the  sale  of  the  farm  crops  such  as  apples,  potatoes,  wheat, 
hay,  &c.,  to  be  used  for  paying  a  mortgage,  for  improvements,  or  for 
investment. 

Those  were  primitive  days  of  simple  life  with  many  thoroughly 
enjoyed  pleasures,  but  also  with  much  hard  manual  labor  for  young 
and  old  of  both  sexes;  days  when  the  farmer's  family  enjoyed  social 
and  political  supremacy  and  when  the  aristocracy  of  the  land  were 
in  the  country  raising  wheat  and  potatoes  on  farms  of  l^s  than 
200  acres  and  trading  at  the  village  store  the  minor  farm  products 
for  household  provisions. 

The  following  method  of  butter  making  was  at  that  time  very 
generally  used  in  my  native  state: — Shallow  pans  about  13  inches  in 
diameter  Were  filled  with  milk  to  the  depth  of  about  two  inches  and 
allowed  to  stand  until  the  creaming  process  was  completed.  As  it 
was  desirable  to  keep  the  milk  at  a  low  and  uniform  temperature, 
and  as  the  cellar  was  the  only  available  place  approximately  furnish- 
ing such  a  temperature,  this  operation  was  conducted  in  the  cellar. 

When  the  rising  of  the  cream  was  completed,  it  was  skimmed  off 
and  transferred  to  a  stone  jar  where  it  was  allowed  to  ripen  until 
a  sufficient  supply  had  been  collected  to  form  a  churning.  In  each 
hoosdiold  this  time  was  subject  to  some  variation,  depending  upon 
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the  varying  consTimptioii  of  milk  by  the  family.  During  the  time  of 
harvesting  of  hay,  wheat,  and  oats,  when  many  hands  were  employed 
and  fed  at  the  family  table,  the  intervals  between  chnming  would 
be  somewhat  increased. 

The  operation  of  churning  was  conducted  tn  a  tall  cylindrical  or 
slightly  conical  jar  made  of  wood  or  stone  and  provided  with  a  lid 
through  a  hole  in  the  center  of  which  passed  the  handle  of  the  chum 
dasher.  The  operator,  usually  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  whose  time  could  be  spared  for  this  necessary,  but  tedious, 
work,  protected  by  a  long  apron  from  the  spattering  cream,  kept 
this  handle  moving  up  and  down  until  the  butter  had  formed.  As  the 
time  for  the  production  of  the  butter  varied  greatly,  the  young 
operator  frequently  possessed  aching  arms  long  before  the  process 
was  completed  and  his  or  her  attention  was  fixed  upon  the  ring  of 
cream  around  the  hole  in  the  lid  through  which  passed  the  handle 
of  the  dasher,  watching  eagerly  for  the  first  appearance  of  butter 
granules  which  announced  approaching  release  from  the  task.  In 
after  years  when  I  found  students  in  my  classes  who  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  the  process  of  butter  making,  I  felt  that  they  had  laissed 
one  of  the  interesting  experietices  of  life.  The  operation  of  col- 
lecting the  butter  from  the  buttermilk,  working  and  salting  was 
carried  out  by  an  older  and  more  experienced  person  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  at  the  present  time. 

Batter  made  in  this  manner  varied  greatly  from  time  to  time  in 
color,  consistency,  and  flavor,  and  large  quantities  of  batter  that 
would  now  be  considered  unfit  for  a  retail  market  were  consumed. 
Borne  of  the  causes  for  poor  butter  made  under  these  conditions  will 
be  briefly  mentioned  later  in  this  article. 

The  diagram  here  given  shows  the  separations  produced  in  milk 
in  the  ordinary  process  of  butter  making,  whether  the  cream  is  ob- 
tained by  the  gravity  process  or  by  a  centrifugal  separator. 

{(Butter. 
Cream,  (Buttermilk. 

Bkimmed         fCottage  Cheese. 
MUk,  (Whey. 

By  the  process  of  churning  and  subsequent  working,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  cream  into  butter  and  buttermilk  is  never  complete,  con- 
sequently there  will  be  found  in  the  buttermilk  a  small  amount  of 
butter,  and  in  the  butter,  varying  quantities  of  buttermilk,  together 
with  the  added  salt.  Since  buttermilk  is  a  complex  liquid  contain- 
ing water,  milk  sugar,  lactic  acid,  proteids  (casein)  and  mineral 
matter,  all  these  constituents  will  be  found  in  the  butter. 

Stated  in  terms  of  fat,  buttermilk,  and  salt,  the  average  composi- 
tion of  buter  is— fat  86%,  buttermilk  12.57o,  salt  1.6%9d  by  Google 
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The  composition  of  butter  is  practically  ^ever  expressed  in  the 
manner  here  given,  for  the  reason  that  buttermilk  is  itself  a  complex 
aqueoQS  liquid  of  the  following  average  composition: — Water  91.00%, 
Pat  0.5%,  MUk  Sugar  4.6%,  Proteids  3.3%,  Ash  0.76%. 

The  following  table  represents  the  average  composition  of  butter 
manufactured  in  different  localities: 
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The  221  samples  made  in  Iowa  were  taken  from  65  different  cream- 
eries located  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  water  content  of 
butter  made  in  the  same  creamery  will  vary  to  some  extent  from  day 
to  day.  Two  successive  batches  even  though  made  on  the  same  day 
may  show  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  water  they  contain.  The 
average  amount  of  water  is  said  to  be  slightly  higher  in  butter  made 
in  winter  than  in  summer.  There  is  more  water  in  fresh  butter  than 
in  salt  butter  and  more  in  butter  when  first  made  than  when  10  to  30 
days  old. 

Because  of  the  readiness  with  which  a  large  excess  of  water  may 
be  churned  into  butter  without  making  it  appear  abnormally  moist 
many  countries  place  a  legal  limit  upon  the  amount  of  water  per- 
missible in  butter.  In  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and 
Canada,  tiie  limit  is  placed  at  16%.  In  Germany  16%  for  salted 
butter  and  18%  for  unsalted  butter. 

During  the  year  1902,  eight  hundred  samples  of  butter  were  taken 
for  analysis  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  from  400  different 
creameries  in  eighteen  different  States  of  the  United  States.  The 
following  table  gives  the  month  in  which  the  butter  was  made, 
and  the  highest,  lowest  and  average  percentages  of  water: 
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Of  180  samples  of  Canadian  butter,  analyzed  in  the  laboratory  of 
Borean  of  Chemistry  of  that  country,  144  contained  not  over  10% 
of  water,  one  over  16,  and  eight  14  to  16  per  cent. 

That  the  limit  of  16%  for  the  amount  of  water  allowable  in  butter 
is  a  reasonable  one,  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  several 
large  countries  have  independently  fixed  upon  this  limit,  and  also 
by  the  results  of  analyses  given  in  the  preceding  tables. 

The  fat  of  butter  differs  distinctly  in  its  chemical  composition  from 
all  other  fats  used  as  human  food.  Fat  and  oils  are  chemical  com- 
pounds of  a  base  called  glycerol  combined  with  one  or  another  of  a 
group  of  substances  known  as  fatty  acids.  The  base  of  a  fat  or  oil 
combined  with  the  elements  of  water  furnishes  the  substance  known 
as  glycerina  All  fats  and  oils  are  alike  in  containing  this  base. 
Their  chemical  and  physical  differences  are  due  to  the  different  fatty 
acids  with  which  this  base  is  combined.  Batter  fat  differs  from 
other  fats  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  from  6  to  8%  of  fatty  acids 
that  can  be  distilled  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  it  is  to 
the  presence  in  butter  of  these  peculiar  fats  which  yield  volatile 
fatty  acids  that  its  distinguishing  characteristics  and  its  desirabil- 
ity over  other  fats  as  an  article  of  food  are  due. 

A  determination  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids  forms  one  of  the  most 
dependable  methods  of  distinguishing  butter  from  oleomargarine, 
and  as  a  measure  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids  chemists  make  a  deter- 
mination called  the  Reichert-WoUny  Number.  Thi.s  number,  instead 
of  indicating  the  actual  per  cent,  of  volatile  fatty  acids  in  the  sample, 
gives  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  standard  alkali  required 
to  neutralize  the  volatile  fatty  acids  obtained  from  5  grams  of  the  fat 
when  the  work  is  performed  under  certain  given  conditions.  The 
Reichert-Wollny  Number  is  usually  between  24  and  32.  The  United 
States  Government  has  adopted  24  as  the  limit  for  this  number. 
This  limit  has  been  wisely  adopted  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
known  that  butter  made  from  cow's  milk  may  at  times  show  a  much 
lower  R.-W.  number. 

Examination  of  butter  made  in  various  parts  of  Holland  under 
different  conditions,  conducted  by  the  Holland  Government,  showed 
a  variation  from  17  to  32.1,  and  figures  below  20  have  been  reported 
from  other  sources. 

Some  of  the  conditions  wliich  Rivo  lise  to  llicsc  iiltiio  i;ial  butters 
with  exceptionally  low  percentages  of  volatile  latiy  acids  are  now 
well  known.  One  of  the  factors  produciiijj;  a  \ery  marked  infiiieiice 
upon  the  percentage  of  volatile  fatly  acids  in  Inilie:  is  the  stajte 
of  lactation.    Butter  made  from  the  milk  of  fresh  cows  has  a  high 
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Eeichert-Wollny  Number,  while  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  strip- 
pers has  an  abnormally  low  B.-W.  Number.  A  sample  of  butter  from 
the  milk  of  a  herd  of  strippers  gave  a  Reichert-Wollny  Number  of 
17.9,  while  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  the  same  cows  when  fresh 
gave  the  exceptionally  high  number  of  36.3. 

Another  cause  for  a  low  percentage  of  volatile  fatty  acids  in 
butter  was  made  clear  by  the  investigation  of  the  composition  of 
butter  made  in  Holland  conducted  by  Dr.  Van  Byn. 

It  was  found  that  the  milk  of  cows  kept  on  pasture  late  in  the  faU. 
without  stabling  over  night  was  low  in  volatile  fatty  acids.  From 
the  abundant  data  furnished  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Van  Ryn  the  fol- 
lowing illustrations  are  taken.  Butter  made  on  Sept.  7th  from  the 
milk  of  a  herd  of  30  Friesian  cows  gave  a  Reichert-Wollny  Number 
of  28.8.  Butter  made  on  Nov.  2nd,  a  few  days  before  the  cows  were 
stabled,  gave  the  low  number  of  20.7.  On  Dec.  21st,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  cows  were  approaching  the  end  of  the  period 
of  lactation,  the  Reichert-WoUny  Number  rose  to  26.5. 

The  cause  of  the  low  percentage  of  volatile  fatty  acids  in  the  butter 
from  cows  kept  on  pasture  late  in  the  fall  without  stabling  was  at- 
tributed to  insufficient  food  and  to  exposure  to  inclement  weathCT, 
but  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  each  of  these  factors  was  "not  in- 
vestigated. Numerous  examples  illustrating  the  effect  of  prolonged 
lactation  and  late  pasturage  could  be  given. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-six  samples  of  butter  made  in  166  factories 
in  October  and  November  from  the  milk  of  cows  that  were  stabled 
every  night  gave  Reichert-Wollny  Numbers  varying  from  28  to  33, 
and  in  all  but  5  samples  this  number  was  29  or  over. 

There  are  many  factors  upon  which  the  quality  of  butter  depends, 
and  among  these  factors  the  one  whose  importance  is  perhaps  the 
least  of  all  appreciated  is  the  percentage  of  volatile  fatty  acids. 

Some  22  years  ago  a  manager  of  several  creameries  was  placed 
in  the  following  position: — ^A  large  proportion  of  the  patrons  of  the 
smaller  creameries  were  delivering  milk  from  herds  of  strippers.  These 
patrons  demanded  that  payment  should  be  made  upon  the  bksis  of 
the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk.  This  the  manager  refused  to  do 
because  the  butter  which  he  was  then  making  at  this  particular 
creamery  was  no  longer  up  to  its  usual  standard.  His  customers 
were  complaining  and  the  sale  of  the  butter  was  decreasing.  Nine  of 
these  patrons  whose  herds  were  strippers  left  the  creamery.  When 
relieved  of  these  strippers  and  supplied  with  one  or  two  other 
dairies  composed  largely  of  fresh  cows,  it  was  found  that  the  quality 
of  the  output  was  at  once  greatly  improved. 
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Bince  this  occurred,  my  attention  lias  been  called  to  several  similar 
eases.  From  these  cases  I  am  led  to  the  conclusioti  that  one  of  the 
important  factors  upon  which  the  taste  of  butter  depends  is  the 
presence,  in  considerable  quantity,  of  those  peculiar  fats  which  yield 
volatile  fatty  acids,  and  this  conclusion  is  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  presence  of  these  same  fats  that  distinguishes 
batter  from  other  animal  and  vegetable  fats  and  oils  belonging  to 
the  dietary  of  mati. 

The  great  majority  of  creameries  are  amply  protected  from  an 
excessive  supply  of  milk  from  strippers  because  they  depend  upon 
dairies  that  keep  up  their  milk  supply  throughout  the  entire  year, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  upon  the  market  of  our 
State,  butter  having  a  very  low  Reichert-Wollny  Number,  but  there 
are  sections  in  which  entire  herds  of  cows  are  fresh  in  the  spring  and 
go  dry  in  the  winter,  and  there  is  therefore  a  possiblity  of  such  but- 
ters being  found  upon  our  markets.  If  such  a  butter  were  subjected 
to  chemical  analysis  the  abnormal  Beichert-WoUny  Number  would 
at  once  excite  the  suspicion  of  adulteration. 

At  least  three  other  causes  can  be  given  which  exert  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  quality  of  the  butter.  There  are,  first,  the  food  of 
the  cows,  second  the  length  of  time  and  the  temperature  at  which  the 
cream  is  allowed  to  ripen,  and  third,  the  character  of  the  fermenta- 
tion which  takes  place  in  the  ripening  cream.  The  food  of  the  co#B 
exerts  a  marked  influence  upon  all  three  of  tiie  most  important  char- 
acteristics of  the  butter,  color,  consistency  and  flavor,  but  under 
normal  conditions  when  cows  are  properly  fed  the  flavor  of  the  but- 
ter will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  ripening  of  the  cream,  the  amount 
of  acidity  allowed  to  develop,  and  upon  the  character  of  the  changes 
allowed  to  take  place  in  the  cream  during  this  process. 

This  entire  subject  of  the  proper  treatment  of  the  milk  for  butter 
making  belongs  to  the  comparativdy  new  science  of  bacteriology, 
and  forms  a  very  important  part  of  the  curriculum  in  every  institu- 
tion of  learning  where  dairying  is  taught.  Today,  in  nearly  every 
creamery  in  the  country,  the  ripening  of  the  cream  is  carefully  and 
intelligently  controlled,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  flavor  of  the  butter  depends  upon  the  control  of  this  process. 

In  the  process  of  butter  making  as  I  knew  it  more  than  forty  years 
ago  very  little  attention  was  given  to  the  ripening  of  the  cream, 
and  consequently  a  large  proportion  of  the  butter  produced  was  of 
very  inferior  quality.  The  science  of  bacteriology  had  no  existence 
at  that  time,  and  little  was  known  of  the  chemistry  of  dairy  products. 
The  knowledge  of  the  experienced  butter  makers  was  limited  to 
isolated  facts  of  their  own  observation,  or  received  from  the  pre- 
ceding generation.    The  facts  they  did  i)ossess  were  in  many  cases 
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atirlbuted  to  wrong  causes.  Fortunately,  many  a  housewife  of  tie 
past  generation  appreciated  the  value  of  cleanliness,  and  the  import- 
ance of  keeping  the  milk  cool.  Their  lack  of  theoretical  knowledge 
was  in  part  offset  by  an  extended  practical  experience  begun  early  in 
life,  and  as  a  consequence  butter  of  excellent  quality  was  not  un- 
known. At  the  present  time,  however,  in  those  sections  of  the  country 
where  butter  making  is  still  carried  on  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed, the  product  usually  finds  its  way  to  one  of  the  so-called  cream- 
eries, or  renovating  factories,  before  it  is  offered  for  sale. 


FEEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  DAIRY  COWS. 


By  Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Norman,  State  College,  Pa.,  Before  Annual  Nor- 
mal Institute,  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Towanda,  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  There  has  recently  come 
into  use  a  new  phrase,  and  the  thought  and  the  wish  has  come  into 
my  mind,  that  this  phrase  might  be  applied  in  a  different  way.  The 
phrase  is,  "Farming  with  Dynamite."  I  consider  it  one  of  the  moBt 
sensible  things  that  can  be  applied  to  the  farm  to-day,  and  I  wish 
that  the  firm  that  has  dynamite  to  sell  would  find  some  way  to 
apply  it  to  the  farmer,  as  well.  I  believe  that  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  done  would  be  to  give  our  farmers  a  charge  of  dynamite 
strong  enough  to  lift  them  out  of  the  rut  in  which  they  are. 

This  session  is  composed  of  representative  Institute  Lecturers  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Chairman  of  the  County  Institutes.  This  is  not 
supposed  to  be  an  average  audience,  and  I  fear  that  sometimes  we  for- 
get that  fact.  We  are  the  exception,  or  else  we  have  no  business 
being  here.  Tou  are  the  men  who  are  the  leaders  in  your  counties, 
and  you  are  the  men  who  are  going  out  to  hdp  the  leaders  in  your 
respective  counties  raise  tiie  average  man  there  up  a  little  bit  Now, 
the  last  speaker  is  not  an  average  apple  grower  on  an  average  farm. 
He  is  an  exceptional  farmer  and  the  exceptional  apple  grower,  and 
I  wish  that  somehow  we  could  plant  in  the  minds  of  our  speakers 
the  necessity  to  emphasize  the  thought  that  in  order  to  get  out  of 
his  rut,  a  man  must  do  something  more  than  the  average  man.  Why 
ifi  it  that  the  last  speaker  could  go  out  and  compete  with  the  Western 
apple  grower?  Because  he  did  not  sit  down  in  a  rut.  The  Western 
men  got  out  the  rut,  and  they  can  send  their  apples  right  In  here, 
where  we  can  produce  them  cheaper  than  they  can,  and  we  have  to 
compete  with  them,  and  can't  do  it  with  the  average  man. 
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Now,  to  get  down  to  my  subject.  I  have  no  panence  with  the  man 
who  tries  to  run  a  succesefol  dairy  with  the  average  cow.  To  be 
successful,  he  must  get  rid  of  that  average  cow,  and  get  out  of  his  rut. 
We  got  some  figures  from  the  patrons  of  our  creamery  at  State  Col- 
lege, of  which  there  are  one  one  hundred  and  eighty  at  the  present 
time,  and  we  found  these  conditions,  viz:  That  on  one  farm  there 
were  fifteen  cows  kept;  four  of  them  did  not  pay  for  themselves,  and 
the  other  eleven  made  a  margin  of  two  hundred  dollars.  Now,  then, 
these  four  cows  brought  down  the  average.  If  they  could  be  dis- 
posed of  the  other  eleven  would  show  a  larger  profit. 

There  is  one  thought  that  I  want  to  impress  very  strongly,  if  I 
can,  in  regard  to  the  management  of  a  dairy  farm,  and  that  is,  that 
in  order  to  increase  our  profits,  we  loeed  not  look  to  our  sale  price, 
but  we  can  do  it  ourselves  on  the  farm. 

Now,  the  man  who  is  keeping  eleven  to  fifteen  cows  and  shipping 
his  milk  into  New  York  might  just  as  well  look  into  this,  because  he 
cannot  change  his  price.  That  price  is  regulated  by  the  great  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  a'nd  I  don't  believe  the  price  is  going  to  change 
very  quickly;  whether  it  is  within  the  next  sixty  days,  or  within 
the  next  two  years,  the  man  who  produces  milk  will  have  to  take  the 
price  that  is  fixed  by  the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand.  So  we 
will  eliminate  that  and  take  up  the  next  proposition. 

The  first  thing  we  must  do  is  to  eliminate  that  unprofitable  cow 
and  get  rid  of  her  very  quickly.  Why  is  it  that  every  farm  in  this 
county  is  feeding  two  or  three  cows,  not  one  of  which  pays  for  her 
keep?  Simply  because  they  are  in  a  rut,  and  all  the  College  can 
do,  and  the  Farmers'  Institutes  can  do,  and  aU  the  State  Board  can 
do,  and  all  the  railroad  can  do,  all  the  other  agencies  can  do,  is  to 
apply  a  little  bit  of  dynamite  and  jolt  them  out  of  their  rut  Not 
even  the  Legislature  can  legislate  profits  into  the  pockets  of  the 
average  man.   All  we  can  do  is  to  show  him  how  to  get  it. 

Now,  after  we  have  eliminated  the  cow  that  is  unprofitable,  what 
shall  we  do  with  the  others?  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  feeding 
problem.  I  will  also  eliminate  the  fact  of  the  high  price  of  feed ;  that  is 
something  we  cannot  control.  What  can  we  do?  The  first  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  quit  feeding  that  high  priced  stuflf  to  the  cow  that 
does  not  pay  for  it.  The  next  is,  that  the  cow  must  eat  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year  and  we  must  feed  her  something  that 
is  worth  money.  If  the  feed  does  not  do  it,  we  should  add  the  profit 
in  some  other  way.  We  sometimes  forget  the  value  of  our  pasture. 
We  have  it,  and  it  must  be  made  to  produce  some  profit.  Your  cow 
should  be  made  to  produce  a  profit  for  every  acre  that  she  eats  what 
grows  on  it  • 
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The  next  thing  is  that  she  must  not  only  be  made  to  pay  for  her 
maintenance  and  her  management,  but  she  must  pay  for  what  it  costs 
to  produce  her  milk.  Therefore  the  amount  of  milk  produced  in  one 
year  is  a  very  important  feature  in  the  feed  of  that  cow.  I  am  not 
a  very  good  chalk  artist,  but  I  believe  some  things  sink  in  better 
through  the  eye,  than  through  the  ears.  We  have  a  dollar's  worth 
of  milk,  and  feed  her  ninety-nine  cents'  worth  of  feed:  where  is  the 
profit?  If  we  were  to  feed  that  cow  a  dollar's  worth  of  feed,  and 
get  two  dollars'  worth  of  milk,  there  is  some  hope  of  getting  a  little 
real  profit  in  it.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  know  wl^at  we  are 
doing.  When  we  come  to  the  feeding  point,  there  are  two  things 
that  enter  in:  the  first  is  the  ability  of  the  cow  to  consume  feed, 
and  then  to  supply  her  with  what  she  needs,  not  only  in  quantity, 
/  but  in  kind.  Our  Experiment  Stations  have  been  telling  us  for  the 
last  thirty  years  about  "balanced  rations,"  but  it  is  only  for  the  last 
five  years  that  it  seems  to  have  come  down  to  a  practical  working 
basis,  and  out  of  it  has  come  the  proportions  I  am  giving  you  this 
morning.  The  man  who  keeps  cows  may  fail  to  balance  his  rations,  and 
still  show  a  profit,  but  it  is  possible  to  make  a  mixture  of  feeds  and 
feed  it  to  the  cow  in  proportion  to  her  grain  feed  so  as  to  give  her  the 
variety  she  wants,  and  be  reasonably  sure  she  has  enough  to  give  her 
ability  to  make  milk  and  take  care  of  herself.  The  first  thing  we 
want  to  remember  is  that  she  must  have  eliough  milk;  the  next 
thing  is  that  in  making  up  her  mixture,  we  do  not  simply  make  a 
grain  mixture. 

Now  we  want  to  reduce  it  to  figures,  and  we  cian  do  this  according 
to  the  law  of  digestible  nutrition,  and  it  can  be  done  according  to  our 
new  standard.  The  cow  must  get  enough  protein,  and,  second,  she 
must  get  enough  energy  to  meet  her  requirements  for  maintenance 
and  milk  production.  To  many  of  you  the  term  "energy,"  I  think  is 
new.  The  best  definition  of  energy  is  a  very  short  one:  "Energy 
is  power  to  do  work."  You  can  measure  oats  in  a  quart  measure; 
you  can  measure  oats  on  the  scales ;  you  can  measure  oats  in  terms  of 
digestible  nutrition.  You  can  also  measure  these  oats  in  terms  of  en- 
ergy— the  work  they  will  do.  You  can  put  these  oats  into  the  furnace 
and  bum  them,  and  they  will  turn  that  energy  into  heat;  we  can  put 
them  into  the  engine,  and  they  will  produce  steam ;  you  can  put  them 
into  the  silo,  and  turn  their  energy  into  power,  but  power  comes  from 
the  oats.  Every  feed  we  have  can  be  measured  thus,  in  the  terms  of  its 
power  to  do  work.  Now  you  have  the  explanation.  Lay  it  aside 
for  a  moment  and,  remember  that  there  are  only  two  things  we  are 
going  to  do — ^tiy  to  furnish  that  cow  enough  power  to  take  car^  of 
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herself  and  to  make  her  milk,  and  be  sure  that  we  remember  that 
the  energy  comes  from  protein.  You  can  get  enough  energy  from 
sawdust,  but  you  cannot  get  the  cow  to  use  it.  She  must  hare  pro- 
tein. 

A  thousand-pound  cow  requires  flve-tenths  of  a  pound  of  proton 
and  six  therms  of  net  energy  every  day,  three  hundred  and  sizty-five 
days  in  the  year.  The  therm  is  the  unit  of  measurement,  just  like  a 
quart  of  oats,  or  a  gallon  of  milk.  If  you  want  to  know  more  about 
it,  write  for  the  Bulletin  on  "Computing  Dairy  Rations."  If  this 
cow  is  going  to  make  twenty  pounds  of  milk  that  will  test  4%  fat, 
it  will  require  one  more  pound  of  protein  and  six  therms  of  energy 
more  or  she  will  require  a  total  of  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  protein 
and  twelve  therms  of  energy  per  day.  Now,  if  that  cow  has  the 
ability  to  make  twenty  pounds  of  milk,  and  you  only  give  her  a  pound 
of  protein  and  eight  therms  of  energy,  there  are  just  two  things  that 
can  happen:  If  she  is  fat,  she  wiU  rob  her  body  and  put  it  into  the 
pail;  if  she  is  a  dairy  cow,  or  if  she  is  not  fat,  she  wiU  not  put  it  in 
the  pail.  And  whenever  you  find  that  the  cows  are  not  putting  it 
in  the  pail,  if  they  are  dairy  cows,  they  are  not  given  enough  to 
do  it  with,  because  Nature  has  so  fixed  them  that  they  will  take  care 
of  themselves  first. 

Now,  if  she  is  to  make  forty  pounds  of  milk,  she  will  require  another 
six  therms,  and  another  pound  of  protein.  In  other  words,  the  more 
milk  the  cow  makes,  the  cheaper  she  makes  it,  because  she  only  has 
to  take  care  of  herself  once.  Borne  of  our  farmers  do  not  think  of 
that.  They  only  think  of  the  amount  of  food  they  use,  and  of  the 
profit    We  should  think  of  the  returns  we  are  getting. 

I  wonder  whether  I  have  made  this  plain — ^that  every  cow  should 
be  fed  to  the  limit  of  her  ability  to  use  it  above  maintenance.  It  does 
not  cost  more  to  maintain  a  twenty-thousand  pound  cow  than  any 
other  because  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  practically  the  same. 

How  shall  we  feed  our  cow,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  give  her  what  she 
needs?  Let  us  use  a  few  figures:  A  1000-lb.  cow  requires  6  lbs.  pro- 
tein and  6  therms  for  maintenance;  if  she  is  to  produce  20  lbs.  of 
milk,  we  must  add  one  pound  protein  and  six  more  therms  of  energy, 
making  a  total  of  1.5  lbs.  protein  and  12  therms  of  energy  for  the 
production  of  twenty  pounds  of  milk,  and  for  maintenance.  I  would 
suggest  this  rule:  feed  one  pound  of  grain  to  every  three  pounds  of 
milk.  Now,  that  is  not  the  only  rule,  but  it  is  a  safe  rule.  You  can 
give  it  to  your  ignorant  farm  hand,  and  if  he  follows  it,  you  may  be 
sure  that  there  is  no  danger  to  your  herd;  or  you  can  give  it  to 
your  brilliant  son,  or  to  the  college  man,  and  your  cows  will  be  safe. 
According  to  that  rule,  the  cow  that  produces  twenty  pounds  of 
milk  a  day  will  require  about  seven  pounds  of  grain,  because  thrr 
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Into  twenty  is  near  enough  seven  to  be  called  seven.  Beven  pounds 
of  grain  furnish  about  four  therms  of  energy.  Having  given  her 
the  seven  pounds  of  grain,  give  her  all  the  roughage — good  hay 
or  silo  or  corn  stover — that  she  will  eat  up  clean,  and  she  will  get 
the  other  eight  therms.  By  "grain"  I  mean  any  of  the  mixed  feeds — 
coi^  meal,  cotton  seed  meal — any  of  the  mixed  grain  feeds.  Grass 
I  should  count  as  roughage.  Having,  then,  given  her  all  the  roughage 
she  will  eat,  she  has  aU  the  energy  she  needs,  The  roughage  that 
furnishes  this  energy  also  furnishes  a  little  protein,  viz:  About  a 
half  pound.  Now,  then,  we  can  make  our  grain  mixture  so  that  it 
will  furnish  the  other  pound.  We  can  make  up  a  grain  mixture 
that  every  time  it  furnishes  four  therms  of  energy,  will  furnish  a 
pound  of  protein;  that  will  be  a  1-4  mixture.  Give  tbe  cow  three 
quotas  of  it,  and  all  the  roughage  she  wiU  eat,  and  she  is  all  right. 

But  the  question  comes  up  that  I  am  feeding  timothy  hay  and  the 
other  fellow  is  feeding  alfalfa.  Then  our  mixture  will  have  to  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  protein  necessary  to  make  up  the 
amount  required  to  produce  our  quota  of  milk.  For  instance,  we 
cati  use  a  X-8  grain  mixture.  I  don't  want  to  confuse  you  by  giving 
you  a  whole  lot  of  figures.  I  simply  want  to  give  you  the  principles, 
and  then  you  can  send  for  the  bulletin  and  think  it  over. 

We  have  fed  our  cow  seven  pounds  of  grain,  because  she  is  giving 
twenty  pounds  of  milk.  That  contains  about  four  pounds  of  energy; 
the  other  eight  will  come  from  the  roughage;  that  is  the  1-4  mixture. 

Has  any  one  any  questions  up  to  this? 

MR.  L.  ALDUS  HERR:  This  twenty  pounds  of  mUk  you  are  pro- 
ducing, whaf^oes  it  cost  to  feed?  Suppose  you  use  a  mixture  of 
silage,  cotton  seed  meal,  corn  stover  and  corn  once  a  day  ? 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:'  I  am  not  a  lightning  calculator;  I  will  let 
some  one  else  figure  that  out. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  I  can't  answer  that  myself;  but  isn't  it 
possible  that  a  good  dairy  cow  can  consume  more  carbo-hydrates 
than  one  of  the  beef  type?  I  have  a  beef  cow  that  I  must  give  corn 
once  a  day  to  keep  her  in  flesh. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN :  Your  are  a  sensible  man ;  you  are  one  of  a 
body  of  men  that  are  beyond  the  average;  you  know  your  cows.  Now, 
so  far  as  our  experiments  show,  there  is  not  nearly  so  much  dif- 
ference between  cows  as  most  people  think.  There  is  some  difference, 
but  not  as  much  as  people  think.    You  look  after  your  own  feeding? 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:    Yes,  sir. 
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PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  And  have  you  a  man  you  could  truat  to 
do  the  feeding  if  you  were  away  for  six  months? 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:    No,  sir. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  Well,  that  is  the  point.  If  you  have  this 
rule  you  can  go  away,  and  be  sure  that  you  will  have  at  least  nearly 
as  good  results  as  if  you  were  there  yourself. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  Now,  we  use  more  carbo-hydrates.  We 
grow  com  in  our  county?  and  we  find  it  cheaper  to  feed  considerable 
of  it  because  we  know  we  get  better  results. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  There  are  a  lot  of  factors  that  enter 
into  the  question,  and  which  depend  upon  the  individual.  I  cannot 
give  you  any  hard  and  fast  rule.  Two  men  will  take  a  pair  of  horses, 
and  one  of  them  will  load  up  the  wagon,  and  he  cannot  get  started 
because  one  of  the  horses  holds  bock.  The  other  man  gets  on  and 
takes  the  reins  and  starts  off  without  any  trouble.  Now,  that  is 
not  the  horse;  that  is  the  man.  So  it  is  always  the  man  behind  the 
gun ;  but  it  is  safe  for  the  average  man  to  have  a  rule,  and  if  he  can- 
not use  it  he  is  hopeless.  This  way  we  have  no  weighing  out  to  do ; 
we  simply  put  it  on  the  barn  floor  and  mix  it  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions, and  there  we  have  the  1-4  mixture. 

The  relation  of  protein  and  energy  will  depend  upon  the  roughage 
we  have.  If  our  roughage  is  timothy  hay  and  corn  stover  and  silage, 
or  any  two  of  these,  then  we  want  to  make  up  a  grain  mixture  about 
1-4J.  If  we  have  a  good  supply  of  clover  hay  with  the  timothy  and 
silage,  then  about  1-5  is  enough  protein.  If  we  have  the  clover  hay, 
then  about  1  to  7  or  8;  so  that  our  roughage  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  grain  our  mixture  shall  carry.  I  have  followed  this,  rule, 
generally.  Here  is  a  mixture  of  1-5.  I  simply  give  it  because  I  have 
the  figures  here: 


4W  lbs.  eonimeal,    

100  lb«  cottonseed  meal.   

too  Ibi.  dlatlUera'   dried  gratu, 
100  Iba,    (laten    feed 
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Now,  if  you  will  divide  149  into  744  you  will  find  that  the  result 
is  practically  5;  in  other  words,  here  you  have -your  1-5  mixture. 
If  you  want  a  1-4  mixture,  you  can  use  more  cottonseed  meal 
or  corn  and  cob  meal  both  of  which  are  low  in  protein,  and  high  iu 
energy.    Suppose  you  want  a  2-4  mixture,  take  out  half  of  the  corn 
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MB.  McOALLTTM:  Professor,  is  there  a  possibility  that  there 
may  be  an  excess  of  protein? 

PROF.  VAN  NOBMAN:  Protein  will  perform  the  same  functions 
to  err  on  the  side  of  a  little  too  much  rather  than  a  little  too  little. 

MB.  KESTEB:  Can  you  deduct  it  from  one  and  add  it  in  with 
some  of  the  others,  as  we  shifted  with  the  carbo-hydrates? 

PBOF.  VAN  NOBMAN:  Protein  will  perform  the  same  functions 
as  the  carbo-hydrates,  but  we  cannot  make  anything  take  the  place  of 
the  protein.  Mud  will  take  the  place  of  tte  brick,  but  the  brick  will 
not  take  the  place  of  the  mud.  The  difference  between  carbo-hydrates 
and  energy  is  that  carbo-hydrates  is  something,  and  energy  is  what 
that  something  will  do,  so  we  want  a  mixture  of  feed  so  balanced  that 
they  will  produce  sufBcient  energy  to  do  it  properly.  Dr.  Armsby 
in  his  calrymeter  has  shown  that  they  mature  more  rapidly  if  we 
do  this.  We  do  not  figure  in  decimals  because  you  cannot  prove  to 
me  that  your  timothy  is  exactly  the  same  as  I  feed,  or  that  your 
cottonseed  meal  is  infallible  in  this  respect ;  so  we  use  only  the  whole 
numbers,  which  is  close  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

MB.  J.  ALDUS  HEBB:  The  only  objection  I  have  to  that  ration 
is  that  three  of  those  feeds  I  cannot  grow;  I  must  buy  them. 

PBOF.  VAN  NORMAN:  That  is  getting  off  a  little  bit,  but  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  points  that  should  be  considered.  If  I  can  buy 
a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  feed  and  get  a  hundred  &lid  twenty-five 
dollars  back,  that  twenty-five  dollars  is  profit.  Or  if  I  can  even  get 
a  hundred  and  five  dollars  for  it,  the  five  dollars  is  profit.  Profit 
is  the  only  element  that  enters  into  it.  If  you  can  grow  something 
on  a  hundred  acres  that  you  can  sell  to  better  advantage  and  buy 
your  feed,  the  only  element  then  is  what  you  can  buy  to  feed  at 
a  profit  I  think  a  whole  lot  of  men  make  a  mistake  in  thinking  they 
'  can  consume  what  they  grow  at  a  greater  profit  than  they  can  buy 
feed  for  and  feed  it.  There  is  no  horizontal  rule  in  this  any  more 
thaii  the  silage  and  roughage  your  cows  will  eat  and  then  buy  the 
grain  feeds,  I  believe  you  will  be  doing  business  at  a  better  profit. 

MB.  FENSTERMAKER:    Why  not  grow  alfalfa? 

PBOF.  VAN  NORMAN:  That  is  veiy  good;  I  am  simply  speaking 
in  general  terms. 
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MB.  J.  ALDUS  HEBB:  If  I  don't  use  what  I  grow  on  the  farm, 
there  comes  the  expense  of  hauling  it  away,  which  means  labor. 
And  where  am  I  to  get  a  market  for  my  corn  and  my  fodder  and  my 
hay,  that  I  grow  on  my  farm,  if  I  buy  the  high-priced  feeds  instead  of 
feeding  what  I  grow? 

PBOP.  VAN  NORMAN:    Use  it. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:    I  can't;  we  grow  too  much, 

PROP.  VAN  NORMAN:    Then  keep  more  cows. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:    Can't;  we  have  reached  our  limit. 

PBOP.  VAN  NORMAN:  Here  we  have  one  of  the  factors  on  which 
the  individual  has  to  work.  If  you  have  a  small  farm,  or  if  you  have 
a  large  farm,  and  grow  more  than  you  can  use,  then  produce  your 
own  protein.  There  comes  in  your  old-time  principle  that  is  so 
often  preached — don't  buy  your  high-priced  feeds.  I  say  buy  them 
if  necessary  to  feed  at  a  profit. 

A  MEMBER:  Early  in  your  remarks  you  advised  feeding  the 
dairy  cow  to  tiie  limit  of  her  capacity;  what  is  the  capacity  of  a 
dairy  cow;  and,  second,  is  there  any  danger  in  cottonseed  meal? 

PROP.  VAN  NORMAN:    I  mean  in  regard  to  her  health,  and  to 
the  limit  of  her  health.    When  she  begins  to  store  it  on  her  body, 
she  is  beginning  to  exceed  her  ability,  and  she  loses  in  production.  ^ 
Some  cows  seem  to  have  no  limit;  you  can  never  give  them  enough. 

A  MEMBER:    Then  you  had  better  sell  them  for  beef. 

PROP.  VAN  NORMAN:  That  depends;  if  it  is  more  profitable  to 
sell  her  for  beef,  then  sell  her  for  beef. 

But  yon  must  take  care  of  her  during  her  trying  time.  You  never 
see  a  fresh  cow  that  is  not  thin  during  the  first  two  weeks.  She  is 
drawing  on  her  energy,  and  should  be  fed  accordingly. 

Cottonseed  meal  at  the  price  of  the  last  few  years,  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  feeds  you  can  buy.  If  you  make  a  mixture  of  three  or  four 
different  kinds  of  grain,  you  will  never  have  to  use  much  cottonseed 
meal.  Don't  feed  any  one  cow  over  four  or  five  pounds,  no  matter 
what  she  does.  There  are  some  men  who  will  feed  six  or  seven 
pounds. 

Cottonseed  meal  contains  some  objectionable  product  which  is  dele- 
terious in  some  cases,  but  you  rarely  find  trouble  with  it,  so  that 
it  is  considered  practically  safe. 
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MB.  YOUNG:  Is  it  possible  to  make  a  mixture  of  three  of  these 
ingredients  that  will  do  almost  as  well? 

PROF.  VAN  NOKMAN:  Yes;  but  care  should  be  taken  to  have 
it,  as  well  as  every  other  ration,  palatable.  Distillers'  grains  are 
light  and  bulky;  the  gluten  feeds  also  furnish  bulk.  You  might  use 
wheat  bran  or  wheat  middlings  and  make  a  balanced  ration,  but  your 
cows  will  not  like  it  as  well.  However,  I  am  talking  now  to  the  men 
who  are  going  out  to  teach  the  farmers,  and  I  want  to  give  them 
a  mixture  that  Is  as  nearly  fool-proof  as  possible.  The  14  mixture 
is  both  safe  and  palatable  to  your  cow. 

MR.  YOUNG:  These  feeds  we  must  buy,  and  we  must  buy  them  in 
carloads.  Still  the  small  farmer  cannot  use  a  carload  and  he  must 
get  assistance  from  his  neighbors  to  buy  that  carload.  Now,  if  he 
must  buy  the  gluten  feeds  and  the  distillers'  grains,  he  must  bay 
two  carloads,  but  if  he  can  substitute  something  else  for  one  of  them, 
he  needs  buy  only  one  carload. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  Where  is  your  State  Grange,  and  Ck)W 
Testing  Association?  Why  don't  these  organizations  get  together 
and  take  up  these  things?  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  in  any 
community,  if  five  or  six  fellows  get  together  and  go  to  the  feed 
dealer  a"nd  say  to  him  "we  will  take  five  carloads  and  unload  them  at 
the  station  if  you  will  reduce  your  profits,"  he  will  have  no  trouble 
in  getting  a  reasonable  price.  I  have  known  feed  dealers  to  take  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  ton  under  these  conditions,  where  ordinarily 
they  want  three  or  four  dollars. 

A  MEMBER:  Where  a  man  is  not  a  dairy  farmer,  but  keeps  only 
three  cows,  is  it  possible  to  raise  our  own  feeds  cheaper  than  we  can 
buy  them? 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  I  believe  it  is,  but  I  don't  believe  in  this 
half  way  business.  I  would  only  have  one  cow  to  furnish  feed  to 
or  I  would  go  into  the  business  in  the  right  way.  These  fellows  with 
five  or  six  cows  don't  take  proper  care  of  them. 

A  MEMBER:  Corn  and  cob  meal  and  buckwheat  help  out  on  the 
grains,  and  they  help  out  on  the  hay. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  That  is  a  practical  matter  which  applies 
largely  to  the  individual.   What  is  com  worth  a  hundred? 

A  MEMBER:    |1.75. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  Now,  if  we  buy  a  hundred  pounds  of 
com  meal  at  |1.75 — 
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MR.  COWAN:    Where  can  you  buy  that? 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN :    I  don't  know. 

MR.  COWAN:    Neither  do  I. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  That  is  something  you  will  have  to  work 
out  for  yourselves.  I  am  simply  using  this  as  a  basis  from  which  to 
to  teach  you  fellows  to  figure.  If  you  buy  a  hundred  pounds  of  corn 
meal  at  f  1.75,  you  have  your  seven  pounds  of  protein  at  the  rate  of — 
one  pound  would  be  one-seventh  of  that,  or  25  cts.  At  that  rate  your 
protein  costs  you  say  |25.00  per  hundred  in  corn;  this  supplies  us 
88  therms  of  energy  at  a  practical  cost  of  2  cents  (1-88  of  fl.75)  a 
therm  or  f2.00  per  hundred.  Now  let  us  take  cottonseed  meal.  What 
is  that  worth? 

A  MEMBER:    fl.6o. 

MR.  COWAN:    ¥1.90. 

PROF  VAN  NORMAN:  All  right;  |1.90,  then.  At  |1.90  cotton- 
seed meal  will  furnish,  say  35  pounds  of  protein,  at  5  cents  plus,  or 
15.00  for  protein.  The  energy  in  a  hundred  pounds  of  cottonseed 
meal  is  84  therms,  or  a  little  over  2  cents  a  therm.  The  energy  in 
cottonseed  meal  is  just  a  trifle  more  expensive  than  the  energy  in 
com — 12.00  plus. 

A  MEMBER:    At  fl.60  or  |1.70  it  would  be  about  the  same. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  Yes,  sir.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  figure  the 
cost  of  your  feeds  in  this  way,  and  then  determine  for  yourselves 
which  is  the  cheapest  for  you  to  buy,  and  then  selcet  the  ones  that 
furnish  energy  the  cheapest.  Usually  it  is  com,  or  com  and  cob 
meal.    Take  them;  what  are  they  worth? 

A  MEMBER:    75  cents. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  For  |2.20  in  oats  we  get  eight  pounds  of 
protein— about  27  cents  a  pound  or  |27.00  a  hundred.  That  is  not 
quite  right;  yet  we  feed  them  just  because  we  raise  them  on  the  farm. 
Now,  we  figured  out  this  week  in  our  class  that  the  man  who  had 
a  hundred  bushels  of  oats  which  he  could  sell  at  50  cents  and  haul 
them  into  town  and  allowed  him  |2.00  for  going  into  town  and  f2.00 
for  going  back  again,  could  buy  the  same  amount  of  energy  in  cot- 
tonseed meal  and  save  fourteen  dollars  in  cash  and  have  eighty 
pounds  more  protein.  Now  I  want  to  emphasize  two  things:  first, 
what  are  you  getting  for  what  you  sell,  and  next,  what  does  it  cost 
you  for  what  you  put  back — the  same  amount,  or  more?    As  a  rule, 
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at  the  price  of  oats  in  this  State,  we  can  better  sell  them  and  buy 
some  other  feeds.  Now,  there  may  be  conditions  where  a  man  may 
be  justified  in  holding  them.  He  may  have  to  hire  labor,  which  is 
expensive.    Now,  what  are  buckwheat  middlings  worth  ? 

A  MEMBER:   White  buckwheat  middlings  from  |23  to  |25  per  ton 
But  the  cow  does  not  care  for  it  because  it  is  sticky. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:    Mix  it  with  something  else. 

MR.  COWAN :    Wheat  bran  or'  com  ? 

PROP.  VAN  NORMAN:    No  wheat  bran  for  me  at  |27.00  a  ton. 

A  MEMBER:  One  member  said  he  raised  all  his  concentrates  ex- 
cept bran.    Why  not  raise  that? 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  Because  there  is  a  screw  loose  somewhere. 
Now,  I  Want  to  review  a  little  bit:  The  first  thing  is  to  feed  for  main- 
tenance; but  the  cow  is  not  profitable  unless  she  produces  enough 
for  maintenance  and  milk,  so  the  next  thing  is  to  feed  for  profit 
and  this  can  be  done  by  a  mixture  that  is  sufficiently  cheap,  and  light 
and  bulky,  feeding,  as  a  rule,  one  pound  of  grain  for  each  three  of 
inilk;  or,  it  may  be,  one  pound  of  grain  for  each  four  of  milk;  or, 
even,  under  some  conditions,  one  pound  of  grain  for  each  two  and  a 
half  pounds  of  milk.  Now,  this  is  the  rule  which  can  be  safely  fol- 
lowed and  it  applies  to  the  cow  which  produces  twenty  pounds  a  day, 
or  sixty  pounds  a  day.  But  now  comes  the  question.  How  much  to 
give  her  when  she  is  not  in  milk  ?  Well,  she  can  live  ,on  roughage, 
if  necessary ;  it  is  not  advisable,  but  she  won't  starve  to  death.  Then 
the  next  point  is  to  find  out  at  what  price  the  different  feeds  furnish 
protein,  and  use  that  as  a  basis  for  your  ration,  making  a  mixture 
of  different  feeds  for  variety.  A  feed  that  is  too  constipating  must 
be  avoided  and  something  more  laxative  substituted.  The  relation  of 
protein  to  the  energy  in  that  mixture  will  be  determined  by  the  rough- 
age. For  timothy  hay  and  com  and  bran  you  will  have  to  use  more 
protein  than  when  you  feed  clover  hay  or  alfalfa.  I  believe  you  can 
figure  out  very  easily.  If  not,  organize  a  "Cow  Cost  Club"  and  hire 
a  bookkeeper  to  figure  it  out  for  you.  Carnegie  does  that,  you 
know,  and  he  would  not  do  it  unless  it  was  the  best  thing  to  do. 

MR.  FENSTERMAKER:    How  about  oil  meal?    Is  it  too  high? 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  Well,  at  the  price  of  oil  meal  this  winter, 
I  would  not  use  it.  It  is  a  laxative  but  you  can  get  your  protein 
cheaper. 

MR.  BIDDLE:  At  the  high  price  of  the  oil  meal  this  past  winter, 
would  not  sorghum  be  a  good  substitute? 
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PBOF.  VAN  NOEMAN:  It  is  thought  to  be  so,  but  I  would  not 
speak  as  positively  as  I  would  on  some  other  subjects. 

MR.  GOODERHAM:  Up  in  Cambria,  some  of  the  people  who 
were  feeding  cottonseed  meal  lost  their  cows  and  attributed  it  to  the 
cottonseed  meal.  Those  who  lost  their  cows  had  put  little  troughs 
up  and  let  them  eat  as  they  wished.  Others  mixed  it  thoroughly  with 
feeds  and  had  no  trouble.  Might  this  manner  of  feeding  have  anything 
to  do  with  it? 

PROP.  VAN  NORMAN:  I  don't  know.  I  would  Hot  feed  over  six 
iwunds  of  cottonseed  meal  a  day  under  any  circumstances,  but  I 
have  known  men  to  feed  as  high  as  twenty. 

MR.  FENSTERMAEER:    Does  that  include  the  hulls? 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  Sometimes  it  does,  somtimes  not  1 
think  a  good  standard  here  is  about  three  to  four  pounds. 

MR.  GOODERHAM:    Mix  it  with  silo? 

PBOF.  VAN  NORMAN:  It  doesn't  matter.  At  the  price  of  hay 
this  last  year,  the  grain  feeds  have  furnished  protein  cheaper  than 
the  hay,  and  under  those  conditions  it  is  a  good  plan  to  feed  as  much 
grain  as  possible,  and  as  little  hay.  If  you  will  send  for  Bulletin 
No.  114,  you  will  able  to  get  a  little  more  information  on  this  sub- 
ject 


ESSENTIALS  OF  BUTTER  MAKING. 


By  Mrs.  Jean  Kame  Fonlke,  Division  Farm  Advisers,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Before  Annual  Normal  Institute,  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


I  feel  as  if  I  were  undertaking  a  great  deal  in  attempting  to  teU 
an  audience  of  farmers  how  to  make  butter,  because  I  am  not  what 
is  termed  an  "expert"  myself;  that  is  to  say,  I  am  not  a  trained  butter 
maker,  never  having  taken  a  course  in  butter  making  in  any  agri- 
cultural school,  or  indeed  in  any  school  save  that  of  experience.  How- 
ever, as  you  all  know,  experience  is  credited  with  being  a  good  teacher, 
if  a  hard  one,  and  it  is  possible,  therefore,  that  mine  may  have  taught 
me  some  lessons  that  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  yon. 
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To  make  good  bntter  is  not  such  a  simple  matter  as  it  appears, 
and  it  demands  a  care  and  attention  that  is  seldom  given  to  it.  This 
fact  accounts  for  the  amount  of  bad  butter  that  you  see  sold  and  used, 
and  is  one  reason  why  oleomargarine  and  other  patent  butter  is  in 
such  demand.  They  not  only  are  cheaper  or  as  cheap,  but  they  run 
more  evenly  good,  keep  better  and  taste  better. 

The  first  essential  for  good  butter  is  to  have  good  rich  milk  and 
clean  milk,  milk  that  is  free  from  any  extraneous  flavor  such  as  may 
be  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  feeds  or  plain  dirt.  To  get  this, 
care  must  be  taken  as  to  the  kind  of  feed  used,  especially  if  the  milk 
is  for  butter.  Milk  that  tastes  all  right  and  is  aU  right  for  other 
purposes,  when  used  for  butter  will  not  do  at  aU.  One  can  often 
distinguish  the  different  tastes  of  feeds  in  the  butter,  and  any  radical 
change  in  the  feeding  may  at  once  be  detected.  A  little  too  much 
silage  will  spoil  butter,  and  in  cases  where  several  cows'  milk  or  the 
produce  of  the  whole  dairy  is  used,  a  knowledge  of  what  each  cow  is 
getting,  the  amount,  etc.,  should  be  carefully  watched  and  known, 
and  the  effect  upon  her  milk  noted.  This  should  be  done  in  every 
dairy,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  it  is  only  thus  that  the  feeding  can  b^ 
profitably  done.  Many  cows  do  not  need,  and  others  do  not  digest, 
the  kind  of  food  and  the  amount  of  it  that  their  fellows  in  the  same 
stable  should  have.  It  is  this  knowledge  of  the  individual  that  is  a 
most  important  feature  in  any  sort  of  dairying,  and  it  is  essential 
in  a  butter  herd  as  a  cow's  mUk  is  affected  by  her  condition  and  this 
quickly  affects  the  butter. 

Having  made  sure  that  there  is  no  taste  in  the  milk  from  the  feed 
that  will  show  in  the  butter,  the  next  thing  is  to  be  sure  that  the  milk 
is  cleanly  drawn — ^that  the  milker  has  clean,  dry  hands,  that  the 
cow's  sides  and  udder  have  been  brushed  •and  freed  from  manure 
and  dust,  loose  hairs,  etc.,  and  that  the  milk  is  taken  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble from  the  stable  to  prevent  the  contamination  from  the  unavoidable 
odors  and  dust  of  a  cow  barn  or  milking  shed.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  cans  and  pans  are  not  exposed  to  road  dust  and  manure  and 
that  they  are  scalded  and  washed  thoroughly  clean. 

The  milk  is  now  ready  for  the  dairy,  and  it  depends  very  much 
upon  whether  it  is  to  be  separated  or  hand-skimmed  what  is  to  be 
immediately  done  with  it;  but  as  I  am  speaking  of  profitable  butter 
making  I  assume  that  it  is  to  be  separated.  In  my  opinion,  milk 
for  butter  making  should  never  be  thoroughly  cold.  It  should  be  cool, 
but  never  thoroughly  chilled.  In  the  dairy  of  which  I  have  charge 
the  milk  is  separated  at  a  temperature  of  about  75  to  80  degrees. 
It  is  necessary  to  hold  it  over  night,  as  we  separate  but  once  a  day, 
so  that  the  evening's  milk  is  set  in  coolers  or  cans  in  the  spring.  These 
coolers  hold  about  12  quarts,  a  convenient  size  to  lift. 
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Our  spring  water  keeps  about  56  degrees.  I  have  a  coal  stove  io 
the  spring  or  dairy  proper  and  keep  a  low  fire  all  winter,  keeping 
the  tempwature  about  60  degrees  and  we  try  not  to  have  it  vary 
more  than  a  degree  or  two  one  way  or  the  other,  and  are  very  careful 
about  ventilation  and  to  prevent  coal  gas,  dust,  etc.  Men  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  dairy  in  their  working  shoes  nor  is  smoking  al- 
lowed there.  Care  must  also  be  taken  after  white  washing.  This 
dairy  is  an  old  fashioned  spring  house  and  has  been  made  over  some- 
what to  suit  modem  methods  and  increased  trade.  Of  course  it  would 
be  better  if  it  could  be  heated  by  pipes  and  thus  do  away  with  the 
stove,  which  in  this  case  necessitates  covering  the  cream  each  time 
it  is  raked  and  the  ashes  removed,  and  great  care  in  seeing  that  there 
is  no  coal  gas  which  would  afifect  the  cream  at  once. 

The  cream  should  be  stirred  down  every  day  and  thoroughly  mixed. 
To  do  this  I  have  a  round  disk  of  tin,  with  a  row  of  inch  holes,  fastened 
on  a  steel  rod  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  about  like  a  poker. 
This  disk  or  tin  plate  is  just  large  enough  to  fit  inside  the  coolers  and 
be  moved  up  and  down,  allowing  the  cream  to  come  through  the  holes 
and  thus  becoming  thoroughly  mixed.  Cream  should  not  be  allowed  to 
fall  far  from  the  separator  to  the  can,  as  the  air  in  the  froth  on  it 
seems  to  make  it  rancid  very  soon  and  stirring  down  into  the  can 
ruins  the  whole  can  of  cream. 

Ripe  cream  is  sweet  cream  soured.  Soured  cream  has  a  pleasant 
smell  and  is  not  rancid  or  strong.  It  tastes  good  and  is  pleasant  to 
eat.  I  know  of  no  better  dessert  than  a  saucer  of  soured  cream  and 
a  slice  of  soft  ginger  bread,-  and  can  think  of  nothing  worse  than  to 
have  to  eat  a  saucer  of  sour  cream  even  if  accompanied  by  "angels' 
food." 

Sour  cream  is  cream  that  is  spoiling  and  on  the  way  to  putrefaction, 
but  soured  cream  or  what  is  called  ripe  cream  is  luscious  and  sweet 
It  has  reached  a  point  of  fermentation  where  it  is  still  fresh  and  un- 
spoiled, and  has  not  yet  begun  to  decay.  To  bring  cream  to  this 
state  at  the  time  desired  is  a  delicate  matter.  In  my  own  case  I 
have  the  coolers  lifted  out  of  the  spring  and  stood  on  the  cement 
floor,  and  into  each  one  I  put  a  little  more  than  one-half  pint  of 
souring  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  before  churning.  This 
in  an  atmosphere  with  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  will  ripen  the 
cream  suflQciently  for  butter  making,  although  if  the  dairy  tempera- 
ture is  lower  it  may  take  longer. 

The  souring  is  made  fresh  each  butter  day — ^we  chum  twice  a  week, 
each  Monday  and  Thursday — by  taking  six  quarts  of  separator  skim 
milk  and  adding  two  quarts  of  fresh  buttermilk,  which  is  well  mixed 
and  kept  stirring  each  day,  the  top  being  taken  off  before  being  used 
for  souring. 
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The  public  demands  butter  of  a  good  rich  color,  but  except  in  Sum- 
mer, and  not  always  then,  do  even  Jerseys  give  cream  that  will  make 
yellow  butter.  Therefore  the  butter  maker  must  resort  to  some  of  the 
many  kinds  of  butter  coloring  that  are  on  the  market  and  are  sold 
under  the  pure  food  laws.  I  have  used  "anato,"  which  is  a  South  Amer- 
ican gum  or  root  which  comes  in  a  powder  very  finely  ground,  a  purely 
vegetable  compound  and  entirely  harmless.  I  know  of  but  one  place 
where  it  may  be  had  and  that  is  at  HanseU's,  No.  8  S.  18th  Street, 
Philadelphia.  I  used  to  buy  it  by  the  pound  but  now  it  must  be 
bought  in  five  pound  packages.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place. 
Preserve  jars  make  good  tight  receptacles  for  it,  and  by  opening  one 
jar  at  a  time  the  balance  may  be  kept  safely.  I  use  at  this  season  of 
the  year  and  through  the  winter  one  tablespoonful  to  seven  coolers 
of  cream,  mixing  it  first  in  about  one  quart  of  luke-warm  water, 
and  then  stir  it  in  the  cream  with  the  mixer  described  before. 

The  cream  is  now  ready  for  the  chum  and  to  get  the  churn  ready 
for  the  cream  is  the  next  step.  I  want  to  say  here  that  scalding 
water,  and  plenty  of  it  is  a  necessity  to  successful  dairy  work,  and 
if  one  can  have  steam  also  it  facilitates  the  work  of  cleaning  and 
sweetening  the  dairy  utensils,  churn,  separator,  etc.,  enormously. 
The  chum  should  be  thoroughly  scalded  and  rinsed,  then  chilled 
with  plenty  of  fresh,  cold  water,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  the 
cream,  and  we  may  begin  churning.  In  this  cleaning  work  use  no 
soda  and  no  soap  except  possibly  to  wash  the  rubber  rings  of  the 
separator. 

It  should  require  about  half  an  hour  for  the  butter  to  come  and 
as  soon  as  you  have  butter  the  size  of  shad  roe  or  very  small  marbles 
it  is  time  to  stop  churning.  After  that  to  continue  churning  merely 
injures  the  texture  of  the  butter.  You  get  no  more  out  of  the  cream 
but  merely  gather  it  into  large  greasy  lumps. 

Draw  oflf  the  butter  milk  through  a  wire  seive  to  catch  the  butter 
that  will  flow  out  of  it.  Then  rinse  the  butter  with  cool  not  cold 
water  and  take  it  from  the  chum. 

While  the  churning  is  being  done,  one  should  have  scalded  all  the 
paddles,  print,  etc.,  to  be  used,  also  the  butter  worker,  and  should 
have  chilled  them  afterward  and  left  them  in  cold  water.  We  set 
ours  in  the  spring  to  await  our  needs. 

The  butter  is  put  on  the  worker  and  the  salt  is  spread  over  it.  We 
allow  half  an  ounce  to  the  pound,  and  it  should  be  weighed,  not 
guessed  at,  unless  you  have  buckets  to  hold  the  butter  and  measures 
for  the  salt  that  have  been  tested,  so  that  you  know  what  you  are 
doing. 
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A  sponge  with  a  bit  of  cheese  cloth  about  it  makes  a  very  nsefal 
thing  in  working  butter.  One  should  stand  sideways  to  the  worker 
.with  a  sponge  in  one  hand  the  paddle  in  the  other,  and  keep  turning 
the  butter  up  and  over  to  the  worker,  and  keep  constantly  patting  it 
with  the  sponge,  thus  absorbing  the  water  more  quickly  a>nd  lessening 
the  danger  of  destroying  the  grain  by  over-working  to  get  dry.  The 
water  and  the  salt  should,  however,  be  well  worked  out,  not  only  the 
experience  can  tell  one  when  this  is  sufficiently  doni;  but  there  is  a 
look  that  means  a  little  to  the  experienced  butter  maker  that  the  but- 
ter is  worked. 

In  butter,  as  in  everything  else  that  we  want  to  sell,  appearance 
counts  for  much  and  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  prints  sharp  and 
well  cut,  so  that  the  butter  may  take  the  impression  clearly,  after 
which  it  should  be  neatly  wrapped  in  butter  paper  and  set  in  pans 
to  harden.  In  Summer  the  butter  is  often  too  soft,  when  first  printed 
to  wrap  and  should  be  laid  on  open  papers  i'n  the  pans  and  wrapped 
later.  The  triangular  point  of  paper  at  each  end  of  the  package 
should  be  turned  under,  rather  than  upwards,  in  wrapping  as  it 
makes  a  neater  package.  Some  persons  have  naturally  cool  hands 
and  these  are  fortunate  if  they  must  handle  and  wrap  butter.  For 
myself,  I  have  a  warm  ha'nd  and  so  must  be  continually  dipping  my 
hands  and  arms  to  the  elbow  in  cold  water  to  keep  my  fingers  cool  and 
dexterous. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  given  to  the  cleaning  up  after  butter 
making,  for  much  of  the  success  of  the  next  butter  depends  upon 
the  sweetness  of  the  utensils  used;  and  especially  when  th^  are 
wood  is  it  necessary  to  scald  and  scrub  and  steam  them,  clean,  chem- 
ically clean,  so  that  no  animal  fat  may  enter  the  grain  to  decay  and 
thus  destroy  the  possibility  of  making  good  butter  or  keeping  the 
dairy  tools  sweet.  It  is  impossible  to"  get  them  thoroughly  clean  if 
once  the  grain  gets  full  of  rancid  fat  and  grease. 

The  dairy  should  be  light  and  cool  and  well  ventilated;  not  a 
dark,  damp  little  cave  as  many  of  them  are.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  good  butter  without  clean,  sweet  milk  and  cream,  and  clean, 
sweet  surroundings;  and  it  is  this  cleanliness  and  sweetness  that 
makes  the  charm  of  the  churn  and  that  are  the  essentials  of  butter 
making. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  paper  is  open  for  discussion  if  any  person 
wishes  to  ask  questions. 

DR.  CONRAD:  About  what  percentage  of  fat  is  that  cream, 
heavy  or  light? 
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MRS.  FOULKE:    Very  heavy. 
DR.  CONRAD:    I  suppose  40  or  50? 

MRS.  FOULKE:  Yes,  sir.  I  made  a  few  notes  here  that  I  thought 
would  be  interesting.  I  kept  very  careful  account  in  connection  with 
the  dairy  and  I  thought  possibly  they  might  interest  some  of  you 
gentlemen  as  well  as  the  ladies.  In  the  dairy  that  I  run  we  have 
mUked  28  cows.  They  are  grade  Jerseys,  most  of  them.  We  have  a 
13  horsepower  boiler  and  5  horse-power  engine.  That  engine  runs 
the  separator  and  churn  and  butter  worker  and  the  pump  that  pumps 
the  water  to  the  mansion  house.  We  have  a  60  lb.  Embree  butter 
worker,  cylindrical  chum  with  perforated  paddles. 

Now  I  have  been  feeding  28  head  35  lbs.  of  ensilage,  1  lb.  cottonseed 
meal  and  10  lbs.  of  grain,  5  lbs.  of  Sugarine  Dairy  Feed  and  Holstein 
Grains ;  then  about  8  lbs.  of  hay  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  January, 
1911,  we  produced  711 J  lbs.  of  butter ;  in  February,  621^  lbs ;  March, 
862  lbs.;  April,  895  lbs.  Of  course,  that  was  taking  the  dairy,  some 
dry,  some  fresh  and  some  just  milking  along.  I  struck  an  average  for 
the  year,  from  April  1st,  1910,  to  April  1st,  1911.  I  could  not  give 
the  amount  exactly  of  hay  and  straw  used,  neither  could  I  give  the 
account  exactly  of  the  cost  of  raising  the  com  for  ensilage,  but  I 
did  count  the  time  taken  to  cut  the  corn  and  filling  the  silo  and  I 
took  the  wages  of  the  two  highest  priced  men  on  the  place  who  have  to 
do  with  the  dairy  and  all  the  cost  of  bought  feeds ;  also  I  counted  the 
by-products  of  the  place  which  I  regard  as  very  valuable  in  con- 
nection with  the  dairy.  I  bought  some  and  sold  some;  and  added  on 
that,  and  I  find  that  in  the  year  from  April  1st  to  April  1st  we  had 
made  a  net  profit  with  those  things  taken  out,  of  12,115.13. 

A  MEMBER:    When  do  you  feed? 

MRS.  FOULKE:  I  have  had  the  feed  put  in  when  the  cows  are 
put  in. 

A  MEMBER:   Before  milking? 

MRS.  FOULBZE:  The  feed  was  put  out  for  the  cows,  of  course  in 
the  winter  when  the  cows  are  in  the  dairy.  Now  they  are  turned  out 
and  the  feed  is  put  in  the  troughs  for  them  and  they  come  in  at 
supper.  They  get  the  ensilage  after  they  are  milked,  just  afterwards. 
I  put  the  grains  in  and  they  get  the  ensilage  afterwards. 

A  MEMBER:  How  long  do  you  leave  the  butter  stand  after  you 
have  it  printed? 
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MBS.  POULKE:  I  put  it  right  away  as  soon  as  I  can  do  it.  Yes- 
terday we  made  enough  butter  to  have  to  work  three  diflferent  work- 
ings and  went  right  to  work  as  soon  as  we  could.  I  have  pieces  of 
muslin  cloth  and  we  keep  the  butter  in  that  after  it  conies  off  Hie 
worker  and  then  we  work  it  just  as  fast  as  we  can. 

A  MEMBEB:  Have  yon  had  any  experience  in  working  the  butter 
in  the  chum? 

MBS.  POULKE:    No,  we  do  not  do  that. 

A  MEMBEiB:    I  understand  your  barrel  chutlis  roll? 

MBS.  FOULKE:    Yes,  roll  round. 

A  MEMBEB:    This  is  round? 

MBS.  FOULKE:    Yes. 

MB.  BABNES:  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  hdd  the 
milk  over  from  ev^ing  to  morning? 

MBS.  FOULKE:  Yes,  we  hold  the  milk  over  from  evening  to  morn- 
ing. 

MB.  BABNES:  Do  you  find  that  more  profitable  than  while  the 
animal  heat  is  in  the  whole  of  it? 

MBS.  FOULKE:  I  have  been  doing  it  because  if  you  wa"nt  to 
start  up  the  machines,  if  you  have  a  boiler  it  takes  considerable  fire. 

MB.  BABNES:    In  our  case  we  use  a  gasoline  engine? 

MBS.  FOULKE:    I  don't  know  whether  you  are  lucky  or  not. 

MB.  BABNES:   We  s^arate  twice  a  day. 

MB.  BODOEBS:    At  what  temperature  do  you  separate  the  milk? 

MBS.  FOULKE:    75  degrees. 

MB.  KEBBICK:    How  about  your  ensilage  material? 

MBS.  FOULBS::  I  leave  it  go  until  the  leaves  b^n  to  turn  and 
it  is  about  time  to  mature  and  then  it  comes  in  with  the  rest  of  the 
farm  work.  That  is,  I  think  the  more  com  it  has  in  it  the  better  it 
is.  The  best  ensilage  I  had  I  made  from  millet  I  had  a  little  millet 
We  thought  we  would  be  short  of  hay  and  we  planted  millet;  then  the 
hay  came  on ;  and  I  cut  it  just  as  the  seed  was  becoming  round.  We 
cnt  it  the  way  yoti  cut  oats  and  we  put  it  in  the  silo  and  we  didn't 
empty  the  silo  for  three  years  and  it  was  as  good  at  the  end  of  three 
years  a.  when  it  went  in.  D,..edbyGoogle 
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A  MEMBEB :  Would  yoar  butter  stand  up  better  than  cxeamvj 
butter? 

MBS.  FOULKE:  Better.  I  sdl  it  In  West  Chester  to  a  very  care- 
ful community.  They  are  most  of  them  Friends  and  they  know  when 
they  spend  money,  and  several  people  have  said  to  me  that  one  pound 
of  my  butter  would  go  as  far  as  one  and  one-quarter  pounds  of 
creamery  butter  or  other  butter. 

A  MEMBEB:    What  price  do  you  get? 

MBS.  FOULKE :  I  would  not  take  less  than  fifty  cents  just  at  West 
Chester,  and  for  some  butter  I  get  seventy-five  cents. 

MB.  GLABK:  There  is  an  agitation  all  over  the  count^ — there 
is  a  law — I  do  not  know  whether  it  wiU  pass  this  week — ^that  you 
have  got  to  sell  full  weight  now. 

MBS.  FOULKE:    I  do  that 

MB.  CLABK:  Suppose  you  put  up  a  pound  print,  how  long  will  it 
remain  a  pound  brick? 

MBS.  FOULKE:  My  butter  is  so  good  that  people  eat  it  before  it 
has  time  to  shrink. 

MB.  GLABK:  The  Elgin  people  supply  nearly  all  of  the  butto*  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  and  when  it  goes  into  the  market  to 
the  consumer  it  weighs  but  a  fraction  over  fourteen  ounces,  never 
very  much  more  than  a  fraction  over  fourteen  ounces.  What  is  that 
fellow  going  to  do? 

MBS.  FOULKE:    I  would  try  not  to  buy  that  butter. 

MB.  CLABK:  They  say  they  put  up  pounds.  What  is  the  reaaon 
for  the  loss? 

MBS.  FOULKE:  I  think  they  put  it  up  aU  right  but  th^  put  a 
lot  of  water  up  with  it  and  water  will  evaporate.  Butter  wdl  worked 
will  stand  up. 

MB.  GLABK:    It  will  not  lose  that  much? 

MBS.  FOULKE:    It  will  not  lose  at  aU. 

MB.  GLABK:   Iliese  fellows  are  in  Harrisburg  lobbying  taow? 

MBS.  FOULKE:    Oh,  well,  I  can't  vote. 

A  MEMBEB:  What  pnventage  of  moisture  is  tiiere  in  battttr 
after  it  is  worked? 
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MBS.  FOULKE:  Not  any  at  all.  I  work  mine  as  dry  aa  I  can  get 
it 

A  MEMBEB:  What  is  the  average  income  on  each  cow?  Ton 
say  yon  had  28  cows? 

MBS.  FOULKE:  I  do  not  think  I  conld  teU  you  that  If  I  had 
known  that  yon  were  going  to  ask  me  that  question  I  conld  have  an- 
swered. 

A  MEMBEB:    How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  have? 

MBS.  FOULKE:  The  two  farms  that  I  have  charge  of  make 
about  150  acres;  and  I  also  remt  a  great  deal  of  extra  land  from 
neighbors  or  else  buy  the  crop.  Last  year  I  had  between  thirty  and 
forty  extra  acres  costing  about  {76.00. 

A  MEMBEB:    Do  yon  pasture  your  cattle? 

MBS.  FOULKE:    Last  year  I  did. 

A  MEMBEB:  Did  you  ever  run  over  a  year  that  you  did  not 
pasture? 

MBS  FOULKE:   No,  I  never  tried  that 

MB.  DEWITT:  I  wish  to  make  a  little  statement  We  have  up 
in  our  country  a  condenser  near  Mansfield,  Tioga  Ciounty.  A  man 
coming  from  the  vicinity  of  the  conde'nser  has  ten  cows;  just  cows 
not  only  fancy  breed  but  good  looking  cows.  I  saw  the  cows.  He 
patronizes  that  condenser.  His  cows  brought  him  in  |96  a  year 
without  any  of  this  extra  trouble,  a  piece. 

MBS.  FOULKE :  {76.00  a  year  over  and  above  the  cost  of  food  and 
labor  would  be  the  average  for  each  of  my  cows. 

A  MEMBEB:    You  did  not  figure  out  all  the  feed. 

MBS.  FOULKE:  Total  profit  of  |2,116  on  28  cows  would  be  just 
about  176.00  a  piece  profit  after  the  labor  and  feed  were  paid  for. 
The  only  thing  I  did  not  account  for  was  the  hay  and  the  com  in  the 
ensilage;  but  against  that  I  left  the  heifers,  I  left  15  heifers;  and 
the  manure  certainly  oug^t  to  cover  the  hay. 
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OATH  OP  FERTILIZEB  SAMPLING  AGENT. 


Commonwealth  of  PennEsylvania,  ss : 

Personally  appeared  before  me, 

of County  of and  State 

of  Pennsylvania,  who  being  duly  sworn,  according  to  law,  doth  de- 
pose and  say:  That  he  has  been  duly  appointed  an  agent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania  to  collect  samples  of  Com- 
mercial Fertilizers  for  analysis,  that  he  is  not  in  any  way  interested 
in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  fertilizer,  and  tiiat  be  will  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  office  with  fidelity  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  law, to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  as  set  forth  in  the 
instructions  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, governing  the  sampling  of  fertilizers  in  this  State. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  this' 

day  of 

A.D 


•  (Signed), 
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The  Act  of  1st  May  1909,  Commonly  Referred  to  as 
"The  New  Fertilizer  Law"  Is  as  Follows: 


Vo.  206. 
AN  ACT 

To  McnlftU  the  maaufutim  and  m1«  ci  commareUl  fertiUaen; 
preacribiiic  penaltiM  for  ita  violation,  and  raMaliag  an  act,  m- 
titM  "An  act  to  regnlate  the  mannfaeture  ana  aale  of  oonunfraal 
fertlUaen:  proriding  for  ita  enforeemant,  and  praaerlbinf  pan- 
altiea  for  ita  TloUtioa,"  appiOTed  ttw  twenty-fifth  dajr  of  March, 
Anno  Domini  one  thonaand  nine  hundred  and  one. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  Ac.,  That  eveiy  package 
of  commercial  fertiliser  aold,  offered,  or  exposed  for 
sale,  for  manorial  porpoaea  within  thia  Common- 
wealth,  except  the  dang  of  domestic  animals,  lime, 
marl,  and  wood-ashes,  shall  have  plainly  stamped 
thereon  the  name  and  address  of  the  manofactnrer  or 
importer  and  his  place  of  bnsiness,  the  net  wei|^t  of 
the  contents  of  the  package,  the  brand  or  trade^iame 
of  the  fertilixer  the  package  contains,  and  an  analysis 
stating  the  percentage  snch  fertiliser  contains  of  nitro- 
gen in  an  available  form,  of  foitmh  solnble  in  water. 
of  soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  add,  and  of  inaolu 
ble  phosphoric  add. 

Section  2.  Every  mannfactorer  or  importer  of  com- 
mercial fertilisers,  as  spedfied  in  section  one  of  this 
act,  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  of 
each  year,  or  before  offering  them  for  sale  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, file  annually  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture a  statement  of  the  names  and  nnmbw  of 
brands  of  such  commercial  fertUiaers,  having  distinct 
trade-names,  that  he  shall  offer  for  sale  daring  the 
next  ensuing  year,  and  a  copy  of  the  analysis  of  each 
one  of  such  brands  of  commercial  fertilkers,  as  re- 
quired by  section  one  of  this  act 

Section  3.  In  addition  to  tiie  statement  required 
by  section  two  of  this  act,  every  manufactuiter  or  im- 
porter of  commercial  fertilisers  shall,  on  or'  before 
the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year,  or  before  offering 
them  for  sale  in  liiis  Commonwealth,  file  annually 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an  affidavit  showing 
the  amount  of  each  brand  of  fertiliser,  having  a  dio- 
tinct  trade-name,  sold  within  the  Commonwealth  dar- 
ing tile  last  preceding  year;  and  if  the  said  amount 
shall  be  one  hundred  tons  or  less,  he  or  th^  shall  pay 
or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 

(l> 
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gum  of  fifteen  dollars  for  each  and  every  brand  of  inch 
commercial  fertiliter,  having  a  distinct  trade  name 
sold  within  the  State  during  the  last  preceding  year: 
and  if  the  said  amount  shall  exceed  one  hundred  tons, 
aad  be  ins  than  fiv«  hundred  tons,  he  or  they  shall 
par  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  as  aforesaid;  and  if  tiie 
said  amount  shaU  be  five  hundred  tons  or  more,  he 
or  they  shall  pay  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars,  as  aforesaid. 
If  sudi  manufacturer  or  manufacturers,  importer  or 
importers,  shall  not  have  made  any  sales  within  the 
Commonwealth  during  the  preceding  year,  he  or  they 
shall  pay  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  upon  each  such 
brand,  as  aforesaid :  Provided,  That  all  monies  so  re- 
cdved  shall  be  Immediately  paid  l>y  tiie  Secretary  of 
Africfiltare  into  the  State  Treasuiy,  for  the  ase  of  the 
Ooramonirealtfi. 

Section  4.  No  person  sAiall  seU,  offer,  or  expose  for 
sale,  in  this  State,  any  pulverized  leather,  hidr,  ground 
\oots,  iioms,  or  wool  waste,  raw,  steamed,  roiurted,  or 
In  any  form,  as  a  fertilteer,  or  as  an  Ingredient  of  a 
fertilizer  oi>  taanure,  without  an  expli^  statement  «f 
the  fact;  said  statement  to  be  conspicaoosly  aflxed 
to  every  package  of  such  fertilteer  or  manure,  and  to 
accompany  and  go  with  every  lot,  pared,  «r  padeage 
t>f  tb»  sanie. 

Section  5.  Any  person  or  persons  selling,  oCMng, 
or  exposing  for  sale,  any  comaercfal  fwtilissr  or  any 
brand  of  tiie  satne,  liavlng  a  distiiiet  trade-name,  wift- 
^t  the  analysis  reqnired  1^  section  one  of  this  sect, 
or  with  an  anaflysis  stating  th«t  it  contains  a  larger 
percentage  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  above-named  cou- 
stttuents  than  Is  cotttatned  th«H«ia,  or  for  the  sale  of 
ithitk  en  the  provisloas  of  sections  two  and  three  iMcre 
not  been  compiled  yrUSk,  or  any  person  vMating  any  of 
fke  'ptmMtmB  of  section  four  of  this  act,  shall  he 
foilty  -of  m  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction,  riiaM  ike 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  ^ba  twen<7->tve  ner 
mere  tfattn  one  "hnndred  dollars  for  the  first  offense, 
atid  not  less  ^an  two  linndred  dollars  for  eadi  edbae- 
qnent  offense.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agricnltnre  to  enfmve  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
all  penalties,  costs,  and  fines  recovered  thalXL  be  paid 
to  hfni  or  life  dnly  anthorised  agent,  and  by  him  shall 
be  hnmeAatdy  paid  into  the  fikate  Treasury,  for  the 
use  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Section  fi.  The  Secretary  of  Agrieulture  is  liw^y 
onpowered  to  collect  samples  of  commercial  fertfltiOFs, 
either  in  person  or  t>y  his  duly  qualified  agent  or 
representative,  and  to  have  them  analysed,  and  to 
pnbliA  the  results  for  the  information  of  the  public; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  said  Secretary  of  Agricnltave, 
such  assistants,  agents,  experts,  diemists,  detectives, 
and  counsel  as  he  shall  dnly  au^orise,  shaU  have  foil 
access,  ingress,  and  egress  to  and  from  all  places  of 
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business,  factories,  barns,  buildings,  carriages,  cars, 
and  vessels,  used  in  the  manufacture  aud  transporta- 
tion, or  sal^  of  any  commercial  fertilizer.  They  shall 
also  have  power  to  open  any  package  or  vessel  contain- 
ing or  supposed  to  ceat^n  any  commercial  fertilizer, 
and  take  therefrom  samples  for  analysis,  npon  tender- 
ing the  rid«e  of  said  samples. 

Section  7.  Th*  term  "commercial  fertiji^ej'a^"  a» 
itfted  in  this  ftjet,  shall  be  eonstraed  to  mean  vxj  and 
evesy  substanee  imported,  manufactured,  preparei^  or 
sold  for  fertilizing  or  manuring  purposes,  efOB^i  the 
dung  pf  4omestic  animals,  marl,  lime,  and  wood-ashes, 
apd  not  ezoapt  by  tiie  provisions  of  section  one  of  this 
act 

Section  8.  This  act  shaU  go  into  effect  on  and  after 
the  thirty-first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  nine;  and  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers;  pro- 
viding for  its  enforcement,  and  prescribing  penalties 
for  «8  violation,"  approved  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
March,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
one,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved— The  Ist  day  of  Vay,  A.  D.  1909. 

EDWIN  S.  STUAW. 
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No.  95. 
AN  ACT 

Making  it  nnlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  engaged 
in  tue  manufacture  or  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers ,  to  use 
the  word  "bone"  in  connection  with,  or  as  part  of  the  name 
of,  any  fertlUier,  or  any  brand  of  the  same,  unless  the  phos- 
phoric add  contained  in  such  fertilizer  shall  be  the  product 
of  pure  animal  bone;  and  providing  a  penalty  for  violation  of 
the  same. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers,  to 
use  the  word  "bone"  in  connection  with,  or  as  part  of 
the  name  of,  any  fertilizer,  or  any  brand  of  the  same, 
unless  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  such  fertilizer 
shall  be  the  product  of  pure  animal  bone. 

Section  2.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  pay  a  fi^e 
of  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  for  every  subsequent  offense;  such  fine  or 
fines  to  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  for  the  use 
of  the  Commonwealth:  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall,  together  with  his  deputies,  agents,  and  assist- 
ants, be  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  act 

Section  3.  All  magistrates,  aldermen,  and  justices 
of  the  peace  throughout  this  Commonwealth  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  actions  arising 
from  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shaU 
have  authority  to  hold  for  court,  or  to  impose  the  pen- 
alty hereby  prescribed,  subject  to  appeal,  as  the  law 
sh^  direct 

Section  4.  This  act  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  Januaix  Anno  Domini  nineteen  hundred  and 
ten. 

Approved— The  23d  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1909. 

EDWIN  8.  STUART. 
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state  College,  Pa.,  Aug.  9,  1915.    - 

Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield,  Beoretary  of  Agriculture,  Harrisbtirg,  Pa.r 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  upon 
the  analyses  of  the  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers  received  from 
official  sampling  agents  during  the  spring  season  of  1916. 

Very  respectfully, 

WM.  FBEAB, 

Vioe-Direotor  and  Chemist. 
The  Penna.  State  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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FERTILIZER  VALUATIONS. 


The  object  of  an  official  valaation  of  commercial  fertilizers  is  to 
enable  the  consumer  to  judge  approximately  whether  he  has  been 
asked  to  pay  for  a  given  brand  more  than  the  fertilizing  ingredients 
it  contains  and  market  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  would  war- 
rant. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  no  attempt  is  made  in  this  valua- 
tion to  indicate  whe^er  the  fertilizer  valued  possesses  a  greater  or 
less  crop-producing  capacity  than  another  fertilizer ;  but  only  whether 
it  is  higher  priced  than  another  of  the  same  general  composition. 

For  this  purpose  the  valuation  must  be  so  computed  as  to  in<>lude 
all  the  elements  entering  into  the  cost  of  a  fertilizer  as  it  is  de- 
livered to  the  consumer.  These  elements  differ  with  the  conditions 
of  sal6.  Bales  to  consumers  fall  chiefly  into  two  classes:  (1)  Tbose 
made  directly  from  the  jobber  or  manufacturer  to  the  consumer, 
without  the  service  of  a  local  agent  or  dealer.  Such  sales  are  mjOJly 
in  relatively  large  lots  for  cash.  (2)  Those  made  through  a  lo«al 
agoit  or  dealer.  These  are  most  commonly  made  in  relatively  small 
lots  and  often  with  arrangements  for  deferred  paym^ta. 

In  some  States,  the  valuations  are  so  made  as  to  represent  sales 
only  of  the  former  class.  In  Pennsylvania,  however,  tiie  principal 
volume  of  dales  is  of  the  second  class,  and  the  method  of  valuation 
has)  therefore,  included  the  additional  cost  elanents  involved  in 
this  mode  of  sale.  The  several  cost  elements  or  factors  may  conve- 
niently be  grouped  as  follows: 

1.  The  wholesale  cost  of  the  ingredients. 

2.  The  jobbers'  gross  profit  on  the  sale  of  the  ingredients;  this 
includes  office  expenses,  advertising,  losses,  etc.;  for  the  purpose  of 
the  present  computation  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  sum  of  tiiis 
gross  profit  and  the  wholesale  cost  of  the  ingredients,  is  equivaloit 
to  the  retail  price  of  the  single  ingredients  near  the  wholesale  mar- 
kets in  ton  lots  of  original  packages  for  cash. 

3.  The  expense  and  profit  of  mixing:  This  item  applies  only  to 
complete  fertilizers,  rock  and  potash,  and  ammoniated  rock;  not  to 
dissolved  or  ground  bone,  or  to  dissolved  rock. 

4.  The  expense  and  profit  of  bagging. 

5.  Agents'  commission:  This  item  includes  not  only  the  commis- 
sion propCT,  but  every  advance  in  price  due  to  the  sale  of  the  goods 
Uirou^  an  agent  in  small  quantities  on  time,  rather  than  directly 
to  the  consumer  in  ton  lots  for  cash. 
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€L    Freight  fram  the  whdleflale  viarket  te  the  point  of  daUT«7. 
The  v«liuiti(nis  for  1916  are  haaed: 

1.  UpoB  the  wholesale  prices  from  'Sieptembcr  1, 1914,  to  Mardi  1, 
ISlfi^  of  the  raw  materiala  used  in  f  wtiliier  mannf  actore^  tha  quota- 
ttoaa  of  the  New  York  market  being  adopted  for  all  matariala  «s- 
o^t  acidulated  phosphate  rock  and  groond  bene. 

2.  Upon  an  allowance  of  20  per  cent  of  the  wholeaala  price%  abore 
moitiQiiedj  to  cover  jobbers'  gross  profit 

Bif  adding  the  20  per  cent,  allowed  for  Jobbna'  gnwa  profit  to  the 
wholesale  price  of  the  seyeral  raw  materials,  the  retail  price  ia 
ariginal  packages  at  the  jobbers'  wardieuse  is  obtained. 

Binoe  the  amount  of  the  several  valoaUe  fertUiaing  oonstitacata 
in  the  TarioQs  raw  materials  is  known,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  de- 
tNnine  the  corresponding  retail  value  per  pound  of  the  valuable 
fertilising  constituents  yielded  by  each  raw  material.  A  schedule  of 
these  pound  valuea  affords  a  convmient  basis  of  computation  of  tibe 
valoe  per  ton  of  various  fertilisers,  whose  composition  is  aseertained 
bf  analyds. 

Tha  values  assigned,  for  the  present,  to  the  other  elements  in  the 
cost  at  the  fartiliaer  at  the  point  of  ddivwy  are: 

3.  For  mixing,  91'00  per  ton. 

4.  For  bagging,  fl.OO  per  ton,  in  all  cases  except  tiiose  in  whldi 
th»  artide  was  sold  in  origtaal  packages;  the  cost  of  the  parage 
being,  in  such  case,  included  in  the  wholesale  price. 

6.  For  agents'  commission,  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  Ihe  goods 
f.  o.  b.  at  the  jobbers'  or  mixers'  warehQuae. 

1^  Fftr  frsi^t,  $2.00  per  ton;  the  eost  of  tha  frei^t  in  Ms  of 
twelve  tons  or  over,  from  the  seaboard  to  Harrisburg,  averaging  11.88 
Iier  ton. 

The  following  valuation  of  dissolved  South  Carolina  rotk  fllnstrates 
the  mefliod: 


Fbnvtaotle  A«M. 

« 

Witgktpttm. 

AmSiM*    

luoialb.  » 

14.M 

miba.  ttte,  .... 
Mlba.  ttUe.  ... 

":S 

Ifct4  ca*  «■!■•  •(  tagiirilnti 

8.79 

niH^Mg ~ 

........ 

l.M 

Agents'  xmmlwtoa,  »  par  erat.,  

nSiht,  

t.n 

raiiniwdil  nils  ptr  tea 

«t.« 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  the  valnationB  thus  com- 
pnted  wffl  predaely  rapresent  the  fair  price  to  be  charged  for  a 
fecand  in  each  loeality  and  in  every  transactioin.    Market  condltiona, 
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competition,  distance  from  factory,  all  introduce  minor  variations. 
Neyertheless,  to  make  the  approximation  reasonably  close  the  aver- 
age valuation  of  a  given  class  of  goods  ought  to  agree  closely  with 
its  ascertained  average  selling  price.  Whenever  sucb  an  agree- 
ment is  no  longer  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  schedule,  it  is  evident 
that  the  schedule  of  retail  values  of  the  constituents,  or  the  added 
allowances  for  mixing,  etc.,  requires  revision. 

It  is  needful  to  note  here  another  factor  greatly  affecting  the  prac' 
tical  accuracy  of  these  approximations.  Their  computation  would 
offer  littie  difKculty  and  their  usefulness  be  far  greater,  if,  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  analysis,  the  exact  nature  of  the  ingredients' 
used  to  supply  the  several  fertiliser  constituents,  were  capable  of 
certain  determination.  This  is,  however,  possible  to-day  to  only  a 
limited  extent.  The  valuations  are  tiierefore  based  in  general  on  the 
assumption  that  the  fertilizers  are  uniformly  compounded  from  high 
quality  ingredients,  such  as  are  commonly  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fertilizers  of  tiie  several  classes.  Oonsumers  should  care- 
fully avoid  the  error  of  accepting  such  valuations  as  infallible;  th^ 
are  not  designed  to  be  used  for  close  comparisons  of  single  brands, 
but  only  to  indicate  whether  the  price  asked  for  a  fertilizer  is  ab- 
normal, assuming  good  quality  for  the  ingrediraits  used.  From  this 
it  is  dear  that,  eiDcept  tu  high  freightt  may  require,  the  selling  price 
of  a  brand  sTiould  not  Jar  ewceed  the  valuation;  but  tJiat  a  fertiUger 
may  be  made  of  inferior  materials  and  yet  have  a  high  vahtation. 

The  valuations  used  during  1914  have  been  modified  for  use  during 
1916  in  accordance  with  the  changes  in  wholesale  prices  of  fertilizing 
ingredients  and  to  make  the  valuations  more  dosely  follow  the  sell- 
ing price. 

The  following  comparative  statemoit  shows  the  valuations  and 
selling  prices  of  the  several  classes  of  fertilizers  during  1910  to  1914. 
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In  aD3inouiates  such  as  dried  blood  and  fish  guano,  the  unit  is  of 
ammonia,  of  which  82.25  per  cent  is  nitrogen;  in  acid  phosphate  the 
unit  is  of  phosphoric  acid  (phosphorus  pentoxid). 

There  has  been  a  decided  rise  in  the  prices  of  some  of  the  organic 
ammoniates,  and  of  ammonium  sulphate,  and  a  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  nitrogen  from  nitrate  of  soda. 

Phosphate  rock  and  sulphuric  acid  show  little  change  in  prices 
compared  with  last  year,  but  acid  phosphate  a  considerable  de- 
crease.   . 

Composition  of  Raw  Materials. — In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of 
the  cost  per  pound  of  the  fertilizer  constituents  of  these  materials, 
it  is  needful  to  determine  their  composition  or,  in  other  words,  the 
quantities  of  valuable  constituents  each  contains.  The  following 
table  shows  the  composition  of  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizers.  Few  analyses  of  these  materials,  with  the  exception 
of  ground  bone  and  dissolved  rock,  have  been  made  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  figures  in  the  following  table  include  the  averages  of  the  results 
of  analyses  made  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts 
during  the  past  year,  except  in  the  case  of  ground  bone  and  dissolved 
rock  phosphates,  where  Pennsylvania  results  alone  are  included. 

The  following  statement  from  the  weekly  reports  of  the  Oil,  Paint 
and  Drug  Reporter,  of  New  York  City,  shows  the  average  wholesale 
prices  of  fertilizer  ingredients  in  the  market,  Sept.  1, 1914,  to  March 
1, 1915: 


Substance, 


Amount  Priced. 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia Cwt., 

Nitrate   of   Soda Cwt., 

Dried  Blood,    H.  O.,    . 
Concentrated    Tankage, 

Rongb  Bone 

Bone    Meal.    : 

Pish  Qoano,  dry,    

Phosphate  Rock,   Tenn. 

Acid  phosphate 

Doable  mannre  salt.  .. 

Snlphate  of  potash Ton, 

Kainit Ton, 

Muriate  of  potash Ton, 

Snlphnrtc  acid,  «6*B Cwt 


Unit,  (20  lbs.), 
Unit,  (20  lbs.). 
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Ton,    
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Composition  of  Non-Acidulafed  Fertilizer  Ingredients,  (Per  Gent.) 
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Snlpbate  of  ammonia,  

Nitrate    ot    aoda 

Dried   blood,    

Oronnd    bone 

Tankage,    
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CottODKeed  mt-al 

Sulphate    of    potaata 
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Composition  of  Acidulated  Fertilizer  Ingredients.  (Per  Gent.) 
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Cost  per  Pound  of  Fertilizer  Constituents. — With  the  composition 
of  these  raw  materials  and  their  price  per  ton,  hundred  weight,  or 
other  unit  of  measure  as  a  basis,  the  wholesale  cost  per  pound  of 
the  valuable  constituents  can  readily  be  calculated.  In  many  cases 
the  ammoniates  are  quoted  "per  unit  of  ammonia,"  the  terra  unit 
being  equivalent  to  per  cent. ;  in  goods  sold  by  the  ton  of  2,000  lbs., 
the  unit  is  equal  to  20  lbs.,  and  20  lbs.  of  ammonia  contain  16.47  lbs. 
of  nitrogen. 

In  the  case  of  refuse  bone-black,  unacidulated,  the  mean,  28.25 
per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  is  assumed  to  represent  the  average 
material  on  the  market. 

Phosphate  rock  is  sold  by  the  ton  of  2,240  lbs.,  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  bone  phosphate  of  lime  it  contains,  with  drawbacks  for  in- 
jurious constituents.    Bone-phosphate  of  lime  contains  45.8  per  cent. 
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of  phosphoric  acid;  therefore,  each  per  cent  of  bone  phosphate  in 
a  long  ton  is  equivalent  to  22.4  lbs.,  and  contains  10.26  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

In  the  wholesale  trade,  dried  blood,  azotine,  concentrated  tankage 
and  hoof  meals  are  usually  sold  on  the  basis  of  ammonia,  disr^ard- 
ing  the  phosphoric  acid  present 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid  in  dissolved  rock  is  likewise  omitted 
from  consideration,  contracte  being  based  solely  upon  tiie  "avail- 
able" phosphoric  acid;  nor  in  rock  phosphates  is  any  claim  made  for 
the  small  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  potash  they  contain,  nor  in  dis- 
solved bone  for  the  potash  present 

Under  these  conditions,  the  wholesale  cost  per  pound  in  New  York 
of  the  valuable  constituents  of  such  materials  as  furnish  but  a  single 
fertilizing  element,  these  materials  being  assumed  to  be  in  the  siate 
of  preparation  and  in  the  packing  in  which  the  manufacturer  pur- 
chased them,  are  given  in  the  following  table;  also  a  figure  repre- 
senting a  fair  retail  price  at  the  factory,  the  materials  having  under- 
gone no  change  in  treatment  or  packing  and  the  allowance  for  ex- 
penses and  profit  in  retailing  being  20  per  cent 

Wholesale  Cost  per  Pound  of  Fertilizing  Constituents,  New  York. 
■    1.    Ingredients  Supplying  One  Constituent 


Materials. 


Oonitttnenta   Valned. 


I 


I 


I 
"I 


Solphate  of  ammonia,    

Nitrate  ef   soda 

Dried  blood ;... 

Concentrated    tankage 

Pbespbate  rack.  Tens.,  7t  per  cent.. 
Add  phoephate,   


Nitrogen 

Nitrogen 

Nitrogen 

Nitrogen.    

Pboephorle  add,   (toUl)*  . 
Pboepborie  add,  aTatlable, 


U.t> 
U.N 

18.84 

17.86 

.68 

X.R 


16.tr 

i4.n 
ts.a 
n.64 

.71 
tM 


*Tbe  prices  of  pbosphate  rock  are  t.  o.  b.  at  tbe  reepectlTe  polnti  of  iblpment,  not  New  Tork. 
Tbe  price*  (or  potaab  are  taken  from  tbe  adiedule  of  tbe  irndlcate,  and  tboae  of  tbe  rvmalader 
from  tbe  Oil,   Paint  and  Drug  Beporter. 

The  quotations  for  bone  are  given  without  spedflc  rtference  to 
quality,  so  that  it  is  impossible,  from  these  data,  fairly  to  apportloD 
their  several  wholesale  valuf>s  to  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
contained  in  this  material.  As  compared  with  tankage,  tiie  general 
tendency  is  to  assign  a  higher  commercial  rating  to  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  bone,  and  to  the  nitrc^en,  a  rating  not  very  different  from 
that  given  in  tankage. 

In  former  years,  the  value  assigned  to  the  bone  nitrogen  has  been 
the  same  as  that  quoted  on  crushed  tankage,  c.  a.  f.  Baltimore.    In 
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later  years,  quotations  for  both  crushed  tankage  and  ground  tank- 
age have  not  been  available,  and  for  that  reason,  the  value  of  bone 
nitrogen  is  based  upon  the  quotations  for  concentrated  tankage. 

In  earlier  years,  quotations  on  ground  tankage  have  been  about 
5  per  cent,  in  advance  of  those  on  concentrated  tankage ;  also  quota- 
tions on  crushed  tankage  were  on  an  average  12.67  per  cent  in  ad- 
vance of  those  on  ground  tankage.  Increasing  the  price  of  concen- 
trated tankage  by  these  percentages,  we  have  f3.46  per  unit  of  am- 
monia as  the  value  assigned  to  the  nitrogen  in  bone. 

This  is  equivalent  to  f4.19  per  unit  of  nitrogen. 

The  average  composition  of  the  ground  bone  and  bone  meal  sam- 
ples analyzed  last  year  in  Pennsylvania  was:  Phosphoric  acid,  22.35 
per  cent;  nitrogen  3.24  per  cent. 

The  prepared  bone  contains  less  fat  and  moisture,  and  often  less 
nitrogen  than  the  ordinary  rough  bone,  but  these  differences  tend,  in 
a  meastire,  to  neutralize  each  other.  Assuming  for  the  rough  bone 
quoted  in  the  New  York  market  the  same  composition  as  the  bone 
meal  sold  in  Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  value  of  the  nitrogen  14.19 
per  unit,  as  previously  stated,  the  values  per  pound  of  the  several 
constituents  would  be: 

Wholesale  Cost  per  Pound  of  Fertilizer  Ck>n8tituent8,  New  York. 

II.    Bone. 


^ 

.    « 

5 

1 

S 

e 

Matertala. 

CoDitltneDts   Valued. 

1 

I 

, 

"i 

1 

P 

1 

i^- 

Roofb  bone,   . 
Orannd   bone. 


(  Nltrocen 

1  Phenphorlc  add, 

I  NItKweD 

)  Phoephorle  acid. 


K.M 
i.l7 

20.K 
t.ff 


K.U 
t.« 

K.M 
4.14 


Valuation  in  Neighboring  States. 

It  is  desirable,  from  all  points  of  view,  that  the  schedules  of  valua- 
tion throughout  a  district  in  which  similar  market  conditions  pre- 
vail, should  differ  as  little  as  possible.  It  has  been  our  practice  in 
the  past,  to  conform  our  schedule  to  that  adopted  after  very  careful 
cooperative  study  of  the  market  conditions  for  each  year,  by  the 
New  England  States,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  except  where  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  our  markets  have  been  made  the  valuations 
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diverge  too  largely  from  the  actual  selling  prices,  as  in  the  case  of 
ground  bone  and  dissolved  rock  phosphates.  The  schedules  for  these 
States  for  1914  and  1915  are  as  follows: 

Trade  Values  Adopted  by  the  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey. 


Gents   per   Ponnd. 


t 


>■ 


Nltrocen: 

Id  nitrates 

In  ammoDlam  salts 

In  dry  and  fine  ground  fish  and  blood, 

In  fine  bone  and  tankage 

In  coarse  bone  and  tankage 

In  mixed   tertllliers,    

Pbosrhorlc  acid: 

Water  soluble 

Citrflte    soluble,     

In  fine  ground  bone  and  tankage 

In   coarse  bone   and   tankage 

In  mljced   fertilizers.    Insoluble,    

Potash: 

In  forms   free   from  muriate,    

As    mnrlate 


161 

16 

lei 

iBi 

m 

22 

21i 

21 

m 

17 

m 

1» 

4i 

4 

4 

>1 

4 

4 

» 

» 

2 

2 

5 

N 

4 

a 

w.o 

M.t 
87.7 
97.6 
9T.2 
97.6 


».» 
8T.( 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


110.0 
ZU.6 


Valuations  in  Pennsylvania. 

For  reasons  stated  on  the  previous  page,  the  New  England  schedule 
has  been  followed  in  the  case  of  mixed  fertilizers  and  dissolved  bones. 

In  the  case  of  the  dissolved  rocks,  the  wholesale  prices  of  raw 
materials  used  in  their  manufacture  and  of  the  available  phosphoric 
acid  itself,  having  shown  no  material  change,  the  values  used  in  the 
Pennsylvania  schedule  for  1914  are  continued  for  use  during  the  pres- 
ent year. 

With  respect  to  the  potash  and  nitrate  salts,  the  experience  of  re- 
cent years  has  shown  a  growing  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  of- 
ficial samples  that  represent  direct  cash  purchases  in  large  quantities. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  commercial  valuations,  based  upon  the 
conditions  and  costs  of  sale  in  small  quantities,  through  local  agents 
and  on  time,  came  to  be,  in  a  large  fraction  of  the  cases  represented 
by  these  salts  whose  analyses  are  reported  in  the  miscellaneous  group, 
strikingly  higher  than  the  selling  prices  quoted.  For  this  reason,  it 
has  appeared  needful  to  proceed,  hereafter,  upon  the  assumption  that 
all  potash  and  nitrate  salts  sold  unmixed  as  such,  have  been  pur- 
chased at  what  are  virtually  jobbers'  prices  plus  freight,  and  to  adopt 
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corresponding  pound  values.  In  the  case,  however,  of  potash  and. 
nitrogen  in  mixed  fertilizers,  the  computation  will  be  made  as  hereto- 
fore, upon  the  assumed  basis  of  sale  on  time,  in  small  quantities  and 
through  local  dealers. 

Buyers  who  are  interested  in  the  comparative  jobbing  prices  of 
other  materials,  will  find  the  data  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  entire  schedule  adopted  for  use  in  this  State  is  presented  in 
the  following  table. 

Pennsylvania  Schedule  of  Values  for  Fertilizer  Ingredients,  1916. 


Nltnwen: 

In  aaimonlum  aalte 

In  nltrftteB,   

In  meat,   (I'led  blood,  etc 

In  mixed  fertillzerB 

In  flne  ground  bone  and  tankage 

In  coarse  bone  and  tankage 

Phoapboric  acid: 

Arallable,    In  bonp  fertillxera 

Available  In  rock  fertlllzprB 

InKoluble  in  amonlum  citrate.  In  bone  fertlllzera 

Inaoluble  in  ammonium  citrate,  in  rock  fertUiiera 

In  flne  bone,  tankage  and  flab 

In  coarse  bone  and  tankage 

Potash: 

In  high  grade  sulphate  of  other  forma  free  from  muriate. 
As    muriate,    


Cents 

Per 

Pound. 


151 
U 
12 
19 
17 

u 


t 

1 

SI 

n 


n 


FERTILIZERS  ANALYSES  JANUARY  1  TO  AUGUST  1,  1915. 


Since  January  1,  1915,  there  have  been  received  from  authorized 
sampling  agents  one  thousand  six  hundred  fertilizer  samples,  of 
which  six  hundred  and  ten  were  subjected  to  analysis.  Pref- 
ence  was  given  to  those  which  have  not  been  recently  analyzed.  In 
rases  where  two  or  more  samples  representing  the  same  brand  were 
received,  equal  portions  from  several  samples  were  united,  and  the 
composite  sample  was  subjected  to  analysis. 

The  samples  analyzed  group  themselves  as  follows:  422  complete 
fertilizers,  furnishing  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  nitrogen;  9  dis- 
solved bones,  furnishing  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen ;  86  rock-and 
potash  fertilizers,  furnishing  phosphoric  acid  and  potash;  48  acidu- 
lated rock  phosphates,  furnishing  phosphoric  acid  only;  24  ground 
bones,  furnishing  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  and  21  miscella- 
neous samples,  which  group  includes  substances  not  properly  classi- 
fied under  the  foregoing  heads. 
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The  determinations  to  which  a  complete  fertilizer  is  sabjected  are 
as  follows:  (1)  Moistare,  aseful  for  the  comparison  of  analyses,  for 
indication  of  dry  condition  and  fitness  for  drilling,  and  also  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  fertilizer  was  kept  in  the  warehouse.    (2) 
Phosphoric  acid — total  and  insoluble;  the  latter  is,  that  portion  not 
soluble  in  water  nor  in  warm  ammonium  citrate  solution  (a  solution 
supposed  to  represent  the  action  of  plant  roots  upon  the  fertilizer), 
which  is  assumed  to  have  little  immediate  food  value.    By  diflference, 
it  is  easy  to  compute  the  so-called  "available"  phosphoric  acid.    (3) 
Potash  soluble  in  water — most  of  that  present  in  green  sand  marl  and 
crushed  minerals,  and  even  some  of  that  present  in  vegetable  mate- 
rials such  as  cotton-seed  meal,  not  being  included  because  insoluble 
in  water  even  after  long  boiling.     (4)     Nitrogen — This  element  is 
determined  in  such  manner  as  to  ascertain  its  total  quantity  and 
also,  the  quality  of  the  organic  nitrogenous  material  present  in  the 
finished  fertilizer.    The  fertilizer  is  washed  thoroughly  with  water, 
which  removes  the  nitrates,  ammonium  salts  and  almost  all  of  the 
cyanamid  nitrogen,  and  the  soluble  organic  nitrogenous  mS'terials. 
These  are  not  separately  determined  but  are  grouped  under  the  name 
"ioater-soluble  nitrogen."   The  quantity  of  water-insoluble  nitrogen  is 
directly  determined,  and  by  difference  between  its  amount  and  the 
total  nitrogen,  the  water-soluble  nitrogen  is  calculated.     Another 
portion  of  water-insoluble  material*  is  treated  with  alkaline  potas- 
sium permanganate,  which  attacks  the  nitrogenous  organic   sub- 
stances present,  and  converts  the  more  active  portion  into  am- 
monia, which  is  distilled   off,  determined,   and  its  nitrogen   cal- 
culated  as   "active  inaoluhle   nitrogen."    The  "inactive   insolulle 
nitrogen"  is  then   computed  by  subtracting  the  active  insoluble 
from    the   total   insoluble   nitrogen.     The   term    ''available   nitro- 
gen" as  used  in  this  report,  is  the  sum  of  the  water-soluble  and  the  ac- 
tive insoluble  nitrogen.    It  is  equivalent  to  the  total  nitrogen  less  the 
inactive  insoluble  nitrogen.  In  high  grade  organic  nitrogenous  mater- 
ials, among  which,  from  its  behavior  with  this  treatment,  must  be 
included  horn  meal,  the  percentage  of  inactive  nitrogen  in  the  insolu- 
ble nitrogen  is  usually  under  40  per  cent;  and  the  ratio  of  inactive 
to  active  insoluble  nitrogen  in  such  materials  is  usually  less  than 
60:100.    On  the  other  band,  in  the  case  of  low-grade  nitrogenous  ma- 
terials, the  proportions  of  inactive  nitrogen  are  much  higher.    The 
separations  effected  by  these  metlp-is  are  therefore  of  great  value 
in  distinguishing  whether  the  insoluble  nitrogen  is  derived  from  high 
grade  materials,  or  from  low  grade  substances  such  as  garbage  tank- 
age, peat,  mora  meal,  unacidulated  hair,  leather,  etc.    There  is, 
however,  one  fertilizer  ingredient  rapidly  coming  Into  use,  whose 
presence  may  lead  to  erroneous  conclusion,  if  judgment  is  based 

*Tlil(  determliuitloa  hu  bMn  omitted  In  111  caae*  when  the  laaolnble  nltivcen  U  only  J  pw 
cent,  or  1m*. 
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solely  upon  the  facts  ascertained  by  the  foregoinj;  method,  namdy, 
cyanamid.  This  substance  contains  from  13  to  16.6  per  cent  of  ni- 
trogen, of  which  12  to  14.7  per  cent,  is  soluble  in  water,  by  the  mode 
of  treatment  used  in  the  alkaline  permanganate  method;  and,  of  the 
1.0  to  1.7  "per  cent,  of  water-insoluble  nitrogen,  less  than  one-fifth  is 
active;  so  that  the  ratio  of  inactive  to  insoluble  nitrogen  is  about 
80:100.  Owing  to  its  tendency  to  reduce  the  availability  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  acid  phosphate  mixtures,  limited  quantities  only 
of  this  ingredient  can  be  used  advantageously  in  mixed  fertilizers. 
Nevertheless,  in  cases  where  low  grade  sources  of  nitrogen  are  in- 
dicated by  the  foregoing  method,  it  would  be  needful  to  determine, 
by  supplementary  tests,  whether  or  not  cynamid  may  be  present  to 
account  for  an  undue  proportion  of  inactive,  insoluble  nitrogen, 
before  concluding  that  such  excess  of  inactive  nitrogenous  material 
is  attributable  to  low-grade  nitrogenous  constituents.  It  is  desir- 
able to  keep  in  mind  at  this  point  the  fact  also  that  certain  widely 
used  low-grade  nitrogenous  substances,  such  as  garbage  tankage, 
peat  and  mora  meal,  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  substances  whose 
presence  requires  specific  declaration  under  Section  4  of  the  Fertilizer 
act.  (5)Chlorin — this  determination  is  made  to  afford  a  basis  for 
estimating  the  proportion  of  the  potash  that  is  present  as  chlorid 
or  muriate,  the  cheaper  source.  The  computation  is  made  on  the 
assumption  that  the  chlorin  present,  unless  in  ^cess,  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  form  of  muriate  of  potash;  but  doubtless  there  are 
occasional  exceptions  to  this  rule.  One  part  of  chlorin  combines 
with  1.326  parts  of  potash  to  form  the  pure  muriate;  knowing  the 
clilorin,  it  is,  Uierefore,  easy  to  compute  the  potash  equivalent 
thereto.  (7)  In  Uie  case  of  ground  bone,  the  state  of  sub-division 
is  determined  by  sifting  through  accurately  made  sieves;  the  cost  of 
preparation  and  especially  tiie  promptness  of  action  of  bone  in  the 
soil  depend  very  largely  on  the  fineness  of  its  particles,  the  finer 
being  much  more  quickly  useful  to  the  plant. 

The  legislation  of  1909  has  made  needful  some  additional  tests. 
Section  4,  of  the  Act  of  May  1,  1909,  prohibits  the  sale  of  "pulverized 
leather,  hair,  ground  hoof,  horns,  or  wool  waste,  raw,  steamed, 
roasted,  or  in  any  form,  as  a  fertilizer,  or  as  ap  in- 
gredient of  a  fertilizer  or  manure,  without  an  explicit  state- 
ment of  the  fact."  All  nitrogenous  fertilizers  have,  there- 
fore, been  submitted  to  a  careful  microscopic  examination,  at  the 
time  of  preparing  the  sample  for  analysis,  to  detect  the  presence  of 
the  tissues  characteristic  of  the  several  materials  above  named. 

The  act  of  April  23, 1909,  makes  it  ulilawful  to  use  the  word  "bone" 
in  connection  with,  or  as  part  of  the  name  of  any  fertilizer,  or  any 
brand  of  the  same,  unless  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  such  fer- 
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tilizer  shall  be  the  product  of  pure  animal  bone.  All  fertilizers 
in  whose  name  the  word  "bone"  appears,  were  therefore  examined  by 
microscopic  and  chemical  methods  to  determine,  so  far  as  possible 
with  present  knowledge,  the  nature  of  the  ingredient  or  ingredients 
supplying  the  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  well  known  to 
fertilizer  manufacturers  and  which  should  be  equally  understood  by 
the  consumer,  that  it  is,  in  certain  cases,  practically  impossible  to 
determine  the  source  of  the  phosphoric  acid  by  an  examination  of 
the  finished  fertilizer.  The  microscope  shows  clearly  the  structure 
of  raw  bone,  but  does  not  make  it  jwssible  to  discriminate  between 
thoroughly  acidulated  bone  and  acidulated  rock.  The  ratio  of  nitro- 
gen to  phosphoric  acid  in  a  raw  bone — and  only  such  bone  as  has  not 
been  deprived  of  any  considerable  proportion  of  its  nitrogenous  ma- 
terial by  some  manufacturing  process  can  properly  be  called  "pure 
animal  bone" — is  about  1:8,  in  cases  where  the  ratio  of  phosphoric 
acid  to  nitrogen  exceeds  8,  it  is  clear  that  part,  at  least,  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  has  been  supplied  by  something  else  than  pure  animal 
bone;  but,  inasmuch  as  nitrogen  may  have  been  introduced  in  some 
material  other  than  bone  and  no  longer  detectible  by  the  microscope, 
the  presence  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  proportions  cor- 
responding to  those  of  bone  is  not  proof  positive  that  they  have  been 
supplied  by  bone.  Finally,  the  differences  in  the  iron  and  silica  con- 
tent of  bone  and  rock  respectively,  afford  means  of  distinction  useful 
in  some  cases;  the  usefulness  of  this  distinction  is  limited,  however, 
by  the  facts  that  kitchen  bone  frequently  contains  earthy  impurities 
rich  in  iron  and  silica,  and  that  earthy  fillers  can  l^ally  be  used 
In  fertilizers  and  are  in  fact  considerably  used  therein  both  as  "make- 
weights" and  as  "conditioners,"  or  materials  introduced  to  improve 
the  drilling  qualities  of  the  goods.  The  fact  that  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  bone  and  rock  are  identical  in  character  is  probably  so 
well  known  as  to  require  no  detailed  consideration  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

The  law  having  required  the  manufacturer  to  guarantee  the  amount 
of  certain  valuable  ingredients  present  in  any  brand  he  may  put 
upon  the  market,  chemical  analysis  is  employed  to  verify  the  guaran- 
ties stamped  upon  the  fertilizer  sacks.  It  has,  therefore,  been  deemed 
desirable  in  this  report  to  enter  the  guaranty  filed  by  the  manufac- 
turer in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  such  connection 
with  the  analytical  results  that  the  two  may  be  compared.  An  un- 
fortunate practice  has  grown  up  among  manufacturers  of  so  word- 
ing the  guaranty  that  it  seems  to  declare  the  presence  in  the  goods  of 
an  amount  of  valuable  constituent  ranging  from  a  certain  minimum 
to  a  much  higher  maximum;  thus,  "Potash,  2  to  4  per  cent."  is  a 
guaranty  not  infrequently  given.     In  reality,  the  sole  guaranty  is  for 
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2  per  cent.  The  guaranteed  amounts  given  for  each  brand  in  the 
following  tables,  are  copied  from  the  guaranties  filed  by  the  maker 
of  the  goods  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture',  the  lowest  figure 
given  for  any  constituent  being  considered  to  be  the  amount  guar- 
anteed. For  compactness  and  because  no  essentially  important  fact 
is  suppressed  thereby,  the  guaranties  for  soluble  and  reverted  phos- 
phoric acid  have  not  been  given  separately,  but  are  combined  into  a 
single  guaranty  for  available  phosphoric  acid;  in  cases  where  the 
maker's  guaranty  does  not  specifically  mention  available  phosphoric 
acid,  the  sum  of  the  lowest  figures  given  by  him  for  soluble  and  re- 
verted phosphoric  acid  is  used.  The  law  of  1879  allowed  the  maker 
to  express  his  guaranty  for  nitrogen  either  in  terms  of  that  element 
or  in  terms  of  the  ammonia  equivalent  thereto;  since  ammonia  is 
composed  of  three  parts  of  hydrogen  and  fourteen  parts  of  nitrogen, 
it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  calculate  the  amount  of  one,  when  the 
amount  of  the  other  is  given ;  the  amount  of  nitrogen  multiplied  by 
1.214  will  give  the  corresponding  amount  of  ammonia,  and  the  amount 
of  ammonia  multiplied  by  0.824  will  give  the  corresponding  amount 
of  nitrogen.  In  these  tables,  the  expression  is  in  terms  of  nitrogen. 
The  laws  of  1901  and  1909  abolished  the  alternative  and  reqpired 
that  the  quantity  shall  be  given  in  terms  of  nitrogen. 

Many  manufacturers,  after  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  law, 
insert  additional  items  in  their  guaranties,  often  with  the  result  of 
misleading  or  confusing  the  buyer;  the  latter  will  do  well  to  give 
heed  to  those  items  only  that  are  given  as  the  law  requires  and  that 
are  presented  in  these  tables: 

Summary  of  Analyses  Made  this  Season. 


Number  of  analyses. 
Moisture,  per  cent.,   .. 


Ptaospborlc  acid: 

Total,  per  cent 

Available,   per  cent.. 
Insoluble,    per  cent., 

Potaah,    per  cent.,    


Nitrogen,    per  cent.. 


Mechanical  analyses  of  bone: 

Fine 

Coarse,    

Commercial  Talaation,*  

Arerage  selling  price,*  


I 


7.S« 


10.66 
<.05 
l.Bl 

a.os 

l.»5 


28.45 


S.M 


12.  is 

n.s» 

l.W 
2.1« 


16.47 
16.M 


9 
S.M 


12.S5 
«.74 
2.61 


2.01 


24.30 
24. 6» 


e 

I 

o 

5 


48 

T.M 


16.87 
15.84 
1.08 


18.97 
14.00 


e 


8.61 


21.46 


2.9« 


53 

47 

80.26 

33.44 


■Dollars  per  ton. 
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The  average  selling  prices  for  the  several  classes  of  fertilizers 
as  compared  "with  the  corresponding  commercial  valuations,  show 
several  interesting  discrepancies  between  these  items.  In  case  of 
the  complete  fertilizers,  the  average  selling  price  is  |2.95  lower  than 
the  valuation.  The  valuation  was  raised  chiefly  with  respect  to 
potash,  which  had  been  extensively  quoted  in  January  and  February 
of  this  year  at  rates  corresponding  to  8^  to  9^  cents  a  pound, 
according  to  source.  For  61  pounds  of  potash  present  in  the  fertili- 
zer, this  quotation  represents  an  increase  over  1914  values  of  f2.59. 
If  the  potash  in  complete  fertilizers  is  being  sold  at  1914  values, 
the  difference  between  valuation  and  selling  price  here  noted  would 
be  accounted  for.  In  the  case  of  rock  and  potash  brands,  such  condi- 
tion does  not  appear. 

In  the  case  of  ground  bones,  the  average  selling  price  is  f3.18 
a  ton  higher  than  the  valuation.  This  price  movement  was  not  at 
all  indicated  by  either  the  New  York  wholesale  prices  up  to  March 
1st,  1915,  nor  by  the  New  England  and  New  Jersey  quotations  of 
about  that  date. 

"For  the  purpose  of  indicating  more  specifically  to  the  eye,  cases 
deficient  from  guaranty,  an  asterisk  has  been  aiTixed  in  the  analytical 
tables  where  the  ingredient  has  been  found  less  in  quantity  than  the 
manufacturer  guaranteed.  Too  great  emphasis  should  not  be  placed 
upon  very  slight  deficiencies,  because  very  slight  imperfections  in 
mixing  and  slight  variation  in  analysis  are  practically  unavoidable. 
The  asterisk  has  been  used,  therefore,  only  in  cases  where  the  de- 
ficiencies amount  to  0.2  per  cent,  or  more,  except  where  nitrogen  has 
been  guaranteed  in  amounts  no  higher  than  1.0  per  cent.,  in  which 
case  an  asterisk  has  been  affixed  where  the  deficiency  amounts  to 
0.1  per  cent,  or  more." 

The  cases  of  departure  of  goods  from  their  guaranteed  composi- 
tion observed  this  season,  including  only  those  cases  in  which  it 
aniounted  to  2-10  per  cent,  or  more  were  as  follows: 


Summary  of  Instances  of  Deficiency  from  Guaranty. 
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The  cases  of  deficiency  noted  during  the  past  nine  seasons  in  the 
composition  of  goods  as  compared  with  their  guaranties,  expressed 
in  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  goods  of  each  class  analyzed, 
are  as  follows: 


Percentage  of  Deficiency,  1910-1915. 
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The  work  of  this  season  shows  an  unusually  excellent  conformity 
of  composition  to  guarranty, 

A  comparison  of  the  average  composition  of  all  samples  of  com- 
plete fertilizers  for  which  guaranties  are  recorded  with  the  average 
of  the  corresponding  guaranties,  for  several  seasons  past,  including 
those  of  this  season,  follows: 


Average  Composition  and  Guaranty  Compared. 
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Fall,    UIO. 
Pboapborlc  add: 

Total 

Arallable 

Potaab 

NitroceD 

SpriBC,  1911. 
Phospborlc  acid: 

Total 

Available 

PoUih 

Nitrogen 
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Nitrogen,    
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Available 

Potash 
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Potash 
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Available,   
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Nitrogen,    
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MATERIALS  USED  IN  FERTILIZERS. 


The  aampling  agents  report  no  case  of  declaration  under  the  re- 
qnirements  of  Section  4  of  the  fertilizer  law,  nor  has  microscopic  ex- 
amination shown  any  decisive  evidence  of  the  presence  in  any  fer- 
tilizer of  more  than  accidental  traces  of  any  of  the  substances  speci- 
fied in  that  section. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  condition 
of  the  nitrogen  in  the  complete  fertilizers  by  the  alkaline  perman- 
ganate method  affords  much  that  is  suggestive. 

To  keep  the  tables  down  to  convenient  size,  the  percentages  of  ac- 
tive insoluble  nitrogen  found  have  been  omitted.  They  can  be  com- 
puted, however,  from  the  figures  given,  by  deducting  from  the  total 
nitrogen  the  sum  of  the  soluble  and  the  inactive  insoluble  nitrogen. 
The  ratio  which  the  active  insoluble  bears  to  the  inactive  insoluble 
nitrogen  being  the  principal  indication  the  method  as  here  used  gives 
respecting  the  character  of  the  organic  nitrogenous  ingredients  of 
the  fertilizer,  the  index  letters,  'a',  'b',  and  'c'  (or  equivalent  char- 
acters) have  been  a£Q!xed  to  the  percentages  of  inactive  insoluble 
nitrogen,  to  indicate  the  ratios  between  the  active  and  inactive  in- 
soluble in  the  several  samples.  Cases  in  which  the  active  constitutes 
three-fifths  or  more  of  the  insoluble  are  marked  *a';  two-fifths  to 
three-fifths,  'b',  and  less  than  two-fifths,  'c'  The  New  England  Sta- 
tions use  the  terms  'good,'  'doubtful'  and  'poor'  for  these  respective 
classes  of  cases. 

Of  the  276  samples  examined  this  season,  62  belong  to  class  'a,'  192 
to  'b,'  and  22  to  'c' 

It  is  needful  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  meaning  of  the  index  'c* 
as  thus  applied.  Its  presence  does  not  suffice  to  indicate  that  the 
fertilizer  contains  no  readily  available  nitrogen,  but  merely  that  part 
or  all  of  the  insoluble  nitrogen  is  derived  from  low-grade  sources, 
barring  cases  in  which  cyanamid  is  one  of  the  fertilizer  ingredients. 
These  low-grade  materials  may  be  such  as  are  listed  in  Section  4  of 
the  law,  or  others  in  common  use,  such  as  garbage  tankage,  peat  or 
mora  meal;  and  they  may,  if  of  animal  origin,  have  had  their  nitro- 
genous materials  changed  almost  entirely  to  an  available  condition 
by  'wet  mixing,'  which  has,  however,  little  improving  effect  upon  the 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  garbage  tankage  and  mora  meal,  and 
little  more  upon  those  of  peat. 

The  use  of  such  low-grade  materials  is  either  to  make  the  fertilizer 
less  likely  to  become  sticky  or  Inntpy,  or  to  supply  nitrogen  from 
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materials  that  would  otherwise  be  wholly  thrown  to  waste.  The  use 
of  'conditioners'  for  the  former  purpose  is,  in  itself,  desirable  rather 
than  objectionable;  but  becomes  obnoxious  and  unjust  when  the 
nitrogen  they  contain  in  unavailable  form  is  made  the  basis  of  a 
charge  at  high  rates  to  the  buyer.  The  use  also  of  low-grade  and 
therefore  cheap  nitrogen  supplies  whose  nitrogen  has,  by  chemical 
treatment,  been  made  useful  for  plant-food,  is  laudable  provided  the 
materials  are  sold  for  what  they  are. 

In  cases  where  the  inactive  insoluble  nitrogen  forms  a  large  frac- 
tion of  the  total  nitrogen,  is  marked  by  the  index  'c,'  the  guaranty 
does  not  exceed  the  available  nitrogen  by  an  amount  equal  to  most 
of  the  'inactive,'  and  the  selling  price,  corrected  for  freight  differ- 
ence, is  not  considerably  less  than  that  asked  for  fertilizers  of  like 
general  composition  but  supplying  nitrogen  derived  from  high-grade 
goods  such  as  bear  the  index  'a'  or  even  'b,'  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  buyer  is  being  subjected  to  unfair  treatment 

Section  1  of  the  Fertilizer  Law  of  1909  requires  that  the  guaranty 
for  a  fertilizer  shall  state  'the  percentage  such  fertilizer  contains  of 
nitrogen  in  an  available  form.'  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  term  'available,'  as  used  in  the  law,  means  precisely  the 
same  thing  that  is  meant  by  that  term  when  used  to  designate  tiie 
sum  of  the  water-soluble  and  active  insoluble  nitrogen,  as  determined 
by  the  present  method.  For  some  nitrogenous  fertilizer  ingredients 
always  regarded  as  of  hi^  grade,  such  as  dried  blood,  meat  tankage, 
and  cottonseed  meal,  contain  considerable  fractions  of  inactive  insol- 
uble nitrogen  when  examined  by  this  method.  Until  further  notice, 
therefore,  the  law  will  not  be  construed  to  require  that  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  guaranteed  shall  not  exceed  that  present  in  a  form  that 
will  appear  as  'available'  by  the  alkaline  permanganate  method  now 
in  use. 

In  many  of  this  season's  samples,  however,  the  quantity  of  nitro- 
gen thus  available  is  found  equal  to  the  percentage  guaranteed.  On 
the  average,  the  'available'  nitrogen  found  was  1.59  per  cent,  the 
total  1.95,  that  guaranteed,  1.82  per  cent 


ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  WORK. 


The  work  of  the  season  has  been  performed  under  my  direction  as 
follows: 

The  nitrogen  determinations  by  Walter  Thomas,  B.  S.,  and  Ralph 
C.  Bathgate,  B.  6.;  the  total  phosphoric  acid,  by  F.  J.  Holben,  B. 
S. ;  the  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  and  moisture,  by  H,  D.  Edmiaton 
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and  D.  H.  Bredt,  B.  S.;  the  potash,  by  E.  S.  Erb,  M.  S.;  the 
chlorin,  by  Chas.  Eem;  the  computations,  by  M.  Vema  Bryce  and 
others.  G.  C.  Given,  Ph,  D.,  had  charge  of  the  reception  and  pre- 
paration of  the  samples,  and  immediate  supervision  of  the  analytical 
work.    To  all  of  these  assistants  the  writer  is  indebted  for  loyal  aid. 
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ALUNTOWN    MAMCFAOTCBINX}    CO.,    AI<- 
UiNTOWN,    PA. 
Special  Oomplet*  Fboipliate,    


AUBBICAN      AORICULTUBAI<      CHBMIOAI. 
CO.,    NBW   YOBK. 
Allen*  Special  Potato  ft  Track  Hannn,. 


tBndler'a  Special  B.  D.  Onano, 


tBradler'a  Bclipae  Pboaphate, 


Bradley's  Bxcelilor  Oompoand,   

Bradley'!  Half  Ctatarj  FertUixer 

ItBradley's  New  Method  FertUiier,  I 

Bradley's    Unieom,     

Bradley's  Vegetable  Fertiliser 

Canton   Cbemlcal   Eagle  Pbospliate 

tCantOD     Chemical     Special     Potato     andl 

Vegetable  Manure. 
Canton  Chemical  Special  Resargam  Ouano,  I 

tCanton  Chemical  Baker's  Special  Wheat,  I 

Com   and   Qrass  Mixture. 
Special  Complete  Manare  lor  Top  Dressing  j 

Crocker's  Ammonlated  Snper  Phosphate 


Crocker's  Special    Anchor    Brand,    ... 

l-tCrocker's  Special  Complete  Manare,    . 

Crocker's  Special  Colonial  Fertiliser, 

^tCrocker'a  General  Crop  Fertilizer,    ... 


■■! 


J 


Crocker's  Harvest  Jewel  Fertiliser 

Crocker's  Potato,  Hop  &  Tobacco  Fertilizer. 

StCrocker's  tInlTersal  Grain  Grower I 


Crocker's  Wheat  &  Corn  Fertiliser, 
HSast  India  Economizer  Phosphate, 


East  India  Special  Garden  and  Farm  Ma- 
nure. 

East   India   Hawk   Eye   Fertiliser 

East  India  Unexcelled  Fertilizer 

1  tOreat   Eastern   Revised  General I 

Great     Eastern     Revised     Northfrn     Com 
Special. 

Great  Eastern  Special  Crop  Fertilizer,  ... . 
1  Great   Eastern    Vegetable,    Tine  and   Xo- 
}t    bacco    Fertiliser. 

ItDetrlck's  Com  snd  Oats  Fertilizer,   .... 


fDetrlck's  Kangaroo  Komplete  Eomponnd, ' 

tDetrlck's   Special    Standard   Potash    Fer- 
Ullzer. 


tComposite  Sample. 

•Gonstltnents  falls  below  goaranty. 


Q«o.  Balllet,  Sweltxer, 


Harvey  Detweiler,   Chester  Springs, 

Smith   &  McKelvey,    Blalrsvllle 

Athens  MilUng  Co.,   Athens 

The  EU  Zell  Co.,    Qreenabnrg, 

Geo.   R.  Andrews,   Enon  Valley 

Thos.  McClaln,  Bellevernon,  U.  No.  2 

A.  I..  Miller,    Bdela 

r.   H.  Bentschler,    Shartelsvlile 

B.  G.    Kelts,    KnoxvlUe 

Jas.    Bobbins,    Benton 

Wysoi  Coal  &  Hay  Co.,   Wysox,    .. 

J.  V.  I.awrence,  Nichols,  

R.  W.  Beardslee,  Uttle  Meadows... 
A.   H.   Keeley  &  Sons,   Schweneks- 

TlUe. 

H.  F.  Gump  dt  Son,  Everett,  

Oeb.    S.    Chaifant,    Milton 

Kin?  Bros.,  Dnlontown,  

Jno.   B.  Buckman,   Newton,   

^'ir'on    vd'ware  Co^    Marlon,    .... 
H.  F.  Qomp  ft  Son,  Bvet«tt, 

C.  H.    Neefe,    Condersport,    

Harry  Keeter,   Pine  Grove,   

John  B.  Bnckman,  Newtown 

F.  H.  Shenberger,  Bed  Lion,  B.  D. 

No.  1. 

T.  R.  Bolton,   Cochiaoton 

T,  R.   Bolton.  Cochranton 

Jas.  Herb,    Pitman,    R.    D 

Farmer's  Supply  Co.,  Milan 

Jas.  Herb.  Pitman.  It.  D. 

W.   0.    White.   Condersport 

Union   City    Coal    snd    Supply    Co., 

Union   Ci^. 
S.  T.  ft  I.  W.  Gibson,  Indiana,  .... 

Farmers'  Supply  Co.,  Milan,  

W.    C.    White,    Condersport 

Houck  &  Henry,  New  Berllnville,  .. 

W.   B.  Leete,   Ulysses.   

Hartwell  ft  Philips,   New  Wilming- 
ton. 

J.   E.  Watters,   Jamestown 

Theodore  Gerbart,  Gilberts 

John  ft  BItler,  Cstawlssa,  B.  !>.,.. 
C.  M.  Honeywell,  Dallas 
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Theodore  Gerhart,    Gilberts,   |        9.68 

Jacob   Beck's   Sons,    Kress i       10.82 

Alcora  ft   Poole,    Tltusvllle 1     7.19 

H.   F.   FansnoU,    Mt.   Plea- ant.    ....  |  { 
Wm.    J.   Johnston,    Sinking  Spring,  S.ll 


Wm.  J.  Johnston,  Sinking  Spring,  .. 

Alcora    Poole,    Tltusvllle 

Wm.  J,  Johnston,  Sinking  Spring,   . . 
Nlckles  ft  Stewart,  Shippensburg,  .. 

Levi  Berkey,  Somerset 

W.  S.  Leeper,  Mt.  Pleaaant 

Mowry-lAtshaw  H'd'w.   Co.,  Spring 
Cltt. 

W.  8.  Leeper,  Mt.  Pleasant,   

i-"ll  Tost.   McBweusviUe 

Newton   GoDder,    Bosswell, 

T^'vl   Berkey.    Somerset,    

W.   S.  I.eeper,  Mt  Pleasant 
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FERTILIZERS. 
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2  I  f  Chuaeten  liKllfatlnt  tbc  proportion  of  liuoloblo  nltroctn  that  la  Inacltre:    tc-two-flfthi 
m  loaa;     l-two-Utlia  to  ttno-flfOa;     ^tbroa-fltUu  or  mortT 
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OOMPUrrB  FBBTI 
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AMKRICAN       AORICULTURAI.      CHEMIOAL. 
CO.— Continued. 
Hicb    tiimde   Crop    Prodneer 


tMurUnd  0.  E.  AmmonUted  FertUUer... 


tUai7]and  BoTlMd  Special  Componod  tori 

Potatoes  and  Tobeceo.  I 

Mleliigan  Carbon  Worka  General  Crop  Fer- 

tlUaer  Special. 

{tMlIaom'a  Special  Buffalo  Gsano,  t 


Milaom's  Com  Fertilixer, 
Milaom'e      Potato,      Hop 

t    FertUiaer. 

tMUaom'a   Special  Soil   Barieber, 

tMIlaom'a  Track  Fertlllaer,   


and     Tobacco 


tUllaom'i  Wbeat.  Oata  and  Barley,    .. 

tMoro    Pbinipa    Special   Farmer's    Potato 

Ulzture.  I 
Uoro  Phillip's  C.  *  G.  Complete  Fertiliser, 
Moro  Phillip's  Special  Fertlllaer,   

tMoro  Phillip's  Special  Standard  Gnano.  ..  I 

tNorth    Weatem    Special    Complete    Com- 1 

pound.  ( 

North  Western  Special  Farmera  Standard, 

!  tNorth  Western  Special  Garden  Manure, . .  I 
fNortb  Western  Special  Red  Line  Fertiliser  | 

Odorless  Grass  and  Lawn  Top  Dresser,..., 
Packer's    Union    Bevlsed    Gardner's    Com 

plete  Manure. 
Packer's  Union   Special  Animal  Corn  Fer- 
tUiaer. 
HPacker'a  Union  Special  Potato  Manure,..) 

ItPaeker's  Union  Special  UnlTeraal  FertU- < 

J      Iser.  I 

Qnimniplac  Climax  Pliospbate 


j-tBeeae's  Ammonlated  Pboaphate  Mixture,  j 


Beese's  May  Flower 

HBeese's  Special  Potato  Manure ,..) 

Reese's  Special  Potato  and  Truck  Manure, 
)t8harpleas  ft  Carpenter's  Special  Farmera' I 
)      Brand  Pboaphate.  I 

1  tSharpless  ft  Carpenter's  No.  Brand  Fhos-  ( I 

)      pbate.  ( ' 

Sbarpless  ft  Garpenter'a  No.  2,  (or  Grain 

and  Grass. 
Sharpless  ft  Carpenter's  Special  Complete 

Manure. 
Sharpleas     ft     Carpenter's     Special     Flab 
Guano. 

1  tSharpless  ft  Carpenter's  Special  Potato,  < 
and  Truck  Guano.  I 


J.    V.    Lawrence.    NicboU,    N.    X., 

B.  No.  8. 

B.  S.  Mtnnicb,   Brillhorts,   

a.  W.   Helm,    Pitman,   H.   D 

Paxton  Flour  ft  Feed  Co.,  Bowmana- 

dale. 

Sam'l   Hummel,    Montery, 

Ssm'l  Faekler,  Barrlsburc,  

Uaria  ft  Hyde,  Spartanborc 


N.  B.  Long.   Greensburg,  B.  No.  I, 

Grabam  Hros.,  Darlington 

Lake  Shore  Frnit  Co.,  North  Bast,.. 

J.    W.    Eberts,    Clearfield,    

N.  H.  Long,  Greensburg,  R.  No.  8,  . 
Lake  Shore  Fruit  Co.,  North  East,.. 

D.  B.  Stein,  Orwinbar|t 

Lake  Shore  Fruit  Co.,  North  Bast... 

D.    W.    Wagner,    Eastoo,    

Morris  Reeser,  West  Leeaport,  

J.  W.  Eberts.  Clearlleld 

Sam.   F.   McQulston,    MeadTtlle,    ... 

B.  W.  Daub,  Mulr 

A.  M.  F.  Stltelcr,  Uwcbland,  

J.  1.  Goas,  PaintersTlUc 

A.  M.  F.  Stiteler,  Dwchland 

A.  A.  Schwalm,  Secy.,  Heglns,   — 

A.  M.  F.  Stiteler,   Uwcbland 

Jeff  Kaltafaltber,  Berlin 

J.  R.  Schuchart,  New  Freedom 

Kommer  &  Co.,  Lehlghton 

N.   R.  Yost,    Myerstown 

Wm.   Aput,    Milford 

N.    R.    Yost,    Myerstown 

Wm.    Apuf,    Milford 

Weeks  Hardware,  Scranton 

DaTld  Turn,    North   Water  Gap,.... 

S.  A.  Detrlcb,  MIKord,  


N.  H.  Blough,  DartdariUe 

David  Turn,  North  Water  Gap,  

Monroe  Sarldge,   Begins,  B,  No.  I, 

Wm.  Brown,  Mill  Creek 

Paxton  Flour  ft  Feed  Co.,  Bowmans- 

dale. 

Harry  Wilson,    Fraser 

Harry  Keefer.   Pine  Grove 

D.  F.  Wnlker,  Rockwood,  R.  No.  a, 

C.  B.  Herabey,  Manbeim 

Harry  Wilson,    Fraser 

Mrs.  V.  A.  Martin,  LoysTiUe 

Hsiry  Keefer,  Pine  Grove 

W.  E.  Knorr,  Klingerstown,  R.  D., 
Paxton   Flour  and  Feed  Co.,    Bow- 

mansdale. 
W.  E.  Knorr,   Klingerstown,  B.  D., 
Billes  ft  Taggert,    Norristown,    .... 
Paxton  Floor  ft  Feed  Co.,  Bowmana- 

dale. 
W.    B.  Knorr,  Klingerstown,  B.  D., 

J.  Knnkle  ft  Son,  McKeanaburg 

Smith  ft  McKelTey,  BlainviUe 

Sam'l  Hummel,  Monterey,  

S.  T.  ft  J.  W.  Olbaon.  IndUna,  .... 
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«.» 
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8.86 

8.88 

7.62 

7.« 

10.T7 
8.11 

».02 

8.64 

9.U 
8.81 

8.6« 

8.77 
7.1* 

10.CT 

8.86 

7.tl 
8.11 

8.10 

7.W 
7.88 
•.28 
8.18 
K.« 
«.I8 
8.88 

S.81 


tCompoalte  Sample. 

*Conatituenta  falls  below  gnaraaty. 
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Phosphoric  Add  In  IW  Poonds. 
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Nitrogen  In  UO  Ponndi. 
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10.  n 
a.n 

10.18 

i.n 

8.12 

«.B 

•7.78 

7.84 
9.M 

7.88 

8.8« 

7.98 
8.72 


8.88 

,10.60 

8.93 

s.r 

10.20 
10.24 
8.00 

s.ei 

8.12 

>.r 

8.91      8.0O 
8.67  !    8.00 


8.00 

10.00 

8.00 

8.0O 

».W 
8.00 

8.0O 

10.00 

8.0O 

8.00 

8.00 
8.00 

8.00 
8.00 

8.00 
10.00 

8.00 

5.00 
10.00 

10.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.0O 

>.oo 


8.M 
8.72 
8.83 
7.4» 
10.44 
.8.48 


8.0O 
8.00 
8.00 

7.00 
9.00 
8.00 


1.10 

l.U 

l.S» 

l.OS 

1.88 

J.12 
2.82 

2.04 

2.04 

1.2S 

l.U 

l.M 
1.81 

.98 
1.28 

1.87 
1.47 

1.17 

.70 
l.S» 

l.S> 

1.68 

1.17 

1.40 

I.IS 

1.21 
1.18 

1.87 

1.08 

1.02 

1.08 
1.89 
1.24 


ll.«I 

9.62 

U.97 

•8.68 

9.60 

11.67 
10.07 

9.88 

11.98 

9.08 

lO.OS 

9.06 
10.  Ot 

9.62 
9.81 

10.20 
11.97 

10.10 

8.0T 
11.79 

11.88 

9.68 

9.79 

9.62 

10.S2 

lO.U 
9.71 

9.88 

9.80 
9.66 

8.57 

11. 8S 

9.72 


10.00 

9.00 

11.00 

».00 

9.00 

10.00 
9.00 

9.00 

11.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 
9.00 

9.00 
9.00 

9.00 
11.00 

9.00 

6.60 
11.60 

U.OO 

9.00 

9.00 

».60 

10. 00 

9.00 
9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

8.00 

10.  OO 

9.00 


8.28 
2.00 
8.24 

t.a 

3.22 

2.27 
8.09 

2.89 

2.93 

2.a 

3.14 

2.04 
3.U 

2.94 
3.80 

3.16 
S.OO 

3.76 

3.34 

3.OT 

2.50 
8.36 
2.18 
3.46 

8.38 

2.68 
3.34 

3.49 

3.K 

2.74 

1.49 

3.00 

3.33 


3.28 
2.06 


300 

2.00 


3.24    3.0O 


8.at 

3.22 


3.27 
I    3.09 


3.00 
3.00 


2.00 

8.0O 


2.89    3.00 
2.93    3.00 


t.21 
3.34 


3.00 
3.60 


2.04    2.00 
3.16  ,  3.00 


2.»«  I  3.00 
3.30  ,  t.00 


3.16    3.00 
3.00    3.00 


3.76  ;  3.00 


2.84  '  3.00 
3.07     8.60 


2.60 
8.86 
2.18 
2.46 


3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 


.81 

.77 

1.24 

.60 

.48 

1.90 
1.63 

1.22 

2.5« 

.67 

1.61 

.63 
1.56 

.76 
.76 

.96 
2.26 

1.38 

2.79 
1.66 

.96 

1.62 
.76 


3.38    3.60 


3.68    2.00     1.21 
3.34    3.00  ,  1.09 


3.4»  I  3.00 

3.16  I  3.00 

2.74 

1.49 

3.0O    3.00 

3.32    3.00 


1.72 

.76 

2.60     1.15 

1.00  I     .74 

1.11 

1.44 


8.29      8.00    t.38       9.57       9.0O      3.96     2.96 1  3.00       .99    1.17 

1 1  f  Cbancter*  Indicating  the  proportion  of  Inrolnble  nitrogen 
tt  lew;     |»two-a(ths  to  three-Bttha;     Inthree-flftbs  or  more. 
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S.47 

1.60 

1.65 

a.i» 

2.06 

.90 

.83 

1.17 

1.0(1 

.M 

.8? 

i.e« 

1.38 

1.66 

1.28] 

2.41 
1.00 
1.73 
.97 
1.67 
2.01 

1.36 


2.06 
.83 

1.66 
.82 

1.65 

3.06 

1.23 


(20.60 
)21.00 
(2^.00 
)26.0O 
18.00 

26.00 

26.00 

ra.oo 

127.00 
that  Is  Inacttve:     t=two-ntth.« 


a.tt 

31.46 

Jt.87 

2Z.1T 

33.00 

30.46 
28.88 

26.13 

15.86 

a.o* 

».62 

30.60 

29.18 

23.16 
28.64 

25.89 
33.47 

31.38 

31.46 
31.63 

26.79 

29.29 

21.79 

28.63 

24.63 

26.82 
25.89 

30.76 

23.76 

26.36 

19.05 

28.12 

28.92 

24.66 


23.10 

fl7.00 
{31.00 
119.50 

1 36.00 

iiloo' 

(29.00 
(33.01 
37.0J 
34.0) 
36.60 
34.75 
Zr  .00 
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33.35 
34.00 
28.00 
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26.60 
88.60 
26.60 
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AMERICAN       AGRICnLTURAL       CHBMICAL 
CO.— Oontlaned. 
Bhariileas  &  Carpenter*!  Serlied   Soloble 


Tamplco  Gnino. 


npL--  

Special  Potash  Mixture  tor  Fotatoee, 

tSnaqnehaniui   Ammoniated   Pboepbate,    .. 

tBnaanehanna  ReTleed  Special  Potato  and 
Tobacco  Mannre, 


tSuaqnehaiina  Special  Potato  Phoephate, 

Trc«rt  AUen'a  Standard  Brand  Pboapbate, 
)tTy(ert  AUen'a  Star  Brand  Pboapbate,  ..I 

Trgert  AUen'a  Special  Star  Potato  Grower 

tWlTliams  A  Clark'a  Americna  PoUto  Ma-  [ 

nure.  i 

tWllllama  ft  Clark'a  Special  Elk  Brand,..) 

Willlami  ft  Clark'a  Special  Good  Grower... 
WllUama  ft  Otark'i  Hatebleaa  rerttllier, . . 

WlUiama  ft  CUrk'a  ProUflc  FertlUaer 

WUUnu  ft  OUA'a  UtUttr  Brand 

Wbeeler'i  Hl«b  Grade  Vegetable  Manure... 
tWbeeler'i  Potato  Manure,   


tZell'a  Bconomlter  Pboapbate, 
Zell'a  Hnatler  Pboapbate,    ... 


Zell'a  ReTlaed   Special  Compound   for  Po- 
tatoea  and   Vegetable. 

AMBRIOAN  FBBTILIZBR  CO.,  BAI/miOBB 
MD. 

American    Rmergency    Special    Compound 
Guano. 

American    Flab   and   Bone  Compound 

H American  Giain  ft  Graaa  Grower | 

AMBBICAN  REDUCTION  CO.,  PnTTSBUSOH. 
PA. 
Common  Sense,  


ARMOTTR     FBR'nUZEB     WORKS,     BAI/TI' 
MORI. 
Ammoniated  Pboa.  and  Potaab  Fertlllier,. 


tCom  and  Grain  Cbamplon, 


tCrop    Grower, 


t Armour's   (5-8-1), 
t Armour's    («-S-I), 


tArmour'a  Grain  Grower, 
tArmoor's  (8-8-3),  


Hilles  ft  Taggart,  Nuiilalowu,    

8.   A.    risbbnin,   Penbrook.    

Wm.  Weaver,  Bethlehem,  R.  No.  t, 

Amoa  K.   Stoltatus,   BWersoo 

Woy  ft  Baylor,  Somerset 

B.  C.   ^aon.   Flora  Dale,    

Wor  ft  Baylor,  Somerset 

Henir  Moyer,  CampbelltowB,    

Wm.  Weaver,  Betblebem,  B.  No.  I, 

A.  H.   Keeley  ft  Bona,    Scbweneka- 
TiUe 

PaztiHi  Flour  ft  Feed  Ck).,  Bowmana- 

dale. 
Barrey  Detweiler,   Cheater  Springs, 
F.  H.  Sbenberger,  Red  Uon,  B.  D. 

No.  1. 
Harvey  Detweiler,   Cheater  Sprlnga, 
David  Wemer^Naxaretb,  R.  No.  Z, 
Jacob   Ruab,   Plumsteadville 

C.  B.  Drake,  Athena 

Jacob  Bnab,  PlnmsteadvUIe,  

Bervey  ].  Thels,  Germanla,   

W.   H.  Best,   Mecada 

Stewart   Weaver,    Baston 

R.  Mllbeim,   Nasareth  R.  No.  2.  .. 

Alcorn  ft  Po<de,  Tltnsvllle 

Geo.    Decker,    Athens 

W.  S.   Ickea,  Reynoldsvllle 

O.   F.  Arnold,   DUlsburg,   R.  No.  1, 
Tresaler    Schlegel    Ck>.,    Red    Cross, 

B.  F.    Barting,     Newport 

Geo.  B.  Murphy,   Red  Liou,   R.  No. 

I 
0.  F.  Arnold.  Dlllsburg,  B.  No.  1, 


Jonaa  Bavcoson,  (Jbrlstlana 

N.  B.   Blongb,   Davldavllle 

).  O.  Bmert,  Somerset,  

R.    B.   Byson,    Bridgeton 

J.  J.  Brlsblne,  Madiaon 

J.  F.  Cblsbolm,  McKean 

Frita   Bros.,    Garrett,    

S.    G.    Dpdograff,    WllUamsport,    .. 

Jacob  Bowser,  St.  ClalrsTlUe 

Fritz    Bros.,    Garrett.     

S.   a.  Cpdegmtr,    Wllllamaport,    ... 
J.  Stngmaster  ft  Co.,  Macungle,    .. 

Manafleld  Broa.,   Condersport 

S.  B.    Bryan.    Tltnsvllle 

F.  E.  Bailey,  Northbrook 

R.    A.   DeCoorsey.    Liberty,    

W.   8.    Buekman,    Hatboro 

8.  K.  Chambers  ft  Bro.,  West  Grove, 

S.   8.  Bryan,   TItosvllIe 

Geo.  W.  Holtsinger,   Red  Lion 

J.  Ringmaster  ft  Co.,  Macungle 

8.  K.  Chambers  ft  Bro.,  West  Grove. 
Louck's  B'dw.  Co.,  Scottdale 
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ABM0UB*8    rilRTIUZBB  W0BK8.    BAI/TI- 
MOBB,  MD.— Oontlnned. 

Armour's    (3-8-3) 

Armour'!    (7-t-<) 


j-tWhMt,  Com  tiid  Oat  BpeeUl, 


ATLANTIC  FEBTILIZEB  WOBKS,  BAX.TI- 
MORB,  MD. 
Atlantic  Blood,  Bone,  Fish  and  Potaab... 
Atlantic  Com,  Wheat  and  Data  Special,  .. 
Atlantle  Gold  Modal  BaparlaT  (oor  all  Cnva, 
Atlantic  Staudard  Compound 


B.   8.   ACOKKB.    8HAM0KIN.    PA. 
Economy  Fotaib  Phosphate,  


Grade  B.  Bone  and  Slanshtcr  House  Phos- 
phate. 

Grade  D,  Bone  and  Slanchter  Honae  Phos- 
phate. 

BAI.TIMOBB  FBBTIUZBB  CO..  BALTIMOBE, 
HD. 
Honeat  Potato  Giower 


BALTIMORE     PTTLVEBIZINO     CO.,      BALTI. 
MOBE,    MD. 

High  Grade  Potato  Guano,    

Practical    Fertiliser 

Royal  Con^poond i 

Truckers   Choice 


BAUOH  *  S0N8  CO.,   FHHiADELPHIA,  PA. 

tBaufh's  Animal  Base  and   Potash  CmD' 
pound  tor  an  Cnvs, 

tBanch'a  Combination  Animal  Base  For- 
tUlasr. 


i 


tBaogh's  Complete  Animal  Base  Fertiliser, 


tBangh's  Ezcelstor  Guano -t 

Baugh'a  High  Grade  Ammonlated  Animal 
Base. 

tBangh's  High  Grade  Potato  Grower  (Big' 

Potato  Bnnd).  l 

Bangh'a  Highly  Improred  Tobacco  Onltnre 
Manor*. 

tBaugb'a  Peninsula  Grain  Producer -< 

tBangh's  PeruTlan  Guano  Snbstltuted  for  I 
FoUtoes    and    all    Vegetablea.  ) 

tBangh's  Potato  and  Truck  Special  for  all  J 
Truck  Oropa.  I 

Bangh'a  Pure  Bone  and  Potash  Mlztore. 

[tBsugh's  Special  Potato  Manure i 

The  Wrapper  Leaf  Brand,  a  Special  Ma- 
nure for  Secdieaf  Tobacco. 


8.  B.   Brran,   Tltasrllle,   

Geo.  B.  Thompson,  Ohathams  Bnn, 
i.   SlngmuBter  &  Co.,   Macungle,    .. 

H.  O.  Updegraff,   WlllUmsport 

H.  C.  Beerlts  Sons,  Somerset 

0.  E.  Drake,  Athens 

Core  Lumber  Co.,   MarysrlUe 

Grove  ft  Uffleman,   Parke 

Hill  *   Walker,    ShanksrlUe 


Geo.   B.   Hendricks   *  Son,    Belins- 

grore, 
Geo.    B.    Hendricks   *  Son,    Belina- 

grove. 
Geo.    B.    Hendricks   *  Bon.  Beltna- 

grove. 


Adam  Shenbergar,  Dallaatown, 


J.  L.  Borer,  Myetstown,  B.  No.  4, 

J.  L.  Boyer,  Myerstowo,  B,  No.  4, 

J.  L.  Royer,  Myerstown,   B.  No.  4, 

J.  L.  Royer,  Myerstovn,  R.  No.  4, 

B.  B.  Forman,   Center     Hall,    

Bdw.  Brluton  *  Sons,  West  Chester, 

W.   B.  Monifold,    Fawn  Grove 

John  W.  Bby,  ZIon 

T.  K.  George,  Homer  City,    

Jas.   Fulton  &  Sons  Co.,   Stewarts- 
town. 

Henry    Palmer,    Langhome,,     

W.  W.  Haaa,  Pitman,  B.  D 

Bdwards  H'd'w.  Co^  Ebensburg,   .. 

Jas.  O.  Eanffman.  Danberrllle 

W.  W.  Haas,  Pitman,  B.  D 

Henry   Palmer,    Langhome,    

Francis    Baker,    Everette,    

Wm.  Hobensaek,  iTyland 

Sim'l   B.    Wenger,    Barerille,    B. 

No.   1. 

Tbeo.  Oangewere,  CnrryrlUe,   

Sam'I    B.    Wenger,     Barevlue,    B. 

No.    1. 
W.  H.     Blongb,   DaTldsTlDe 

C.  G.  Updegrore,  Sacramento 

John  F.  Stler,  JobnsonTllle,   

Jas.  0.  Kanffman,  Danberrllle,   .... 

Then.   Oangewere.    CnrryTllle 

N.  H.  Blougb,  DarldsTllle 

Edw.  Brinton  *  Sons,  West  Chester, 

Rautch  tt  Swartle,  Cirarfleld,  

Bantcb  *  Bwartle,  Clearfleld 

L.   A.   Gelger,   Joanna 

0.  O.  Updegrore,  Sacramento,  

Edw.  Brinton  A  Sons,  West  Cbester, 
M.  S.  OrayblU  *  Son,  BareTlUe 
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THE  BBBQ  CO..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
B«rs'«  High  Orade  Potato  Mannre,  ... 
Bcrg'i  Standard  Bone  Mannre 

BSROBR  BROS..    EA8T0N,  PA. 

Farmer'a    FaTorlte 

PoUto  A  Track  Special! 


BOWEER    rORTILIZER    CO.. 
CITY.' 


NEW    YORK 


V tBowk'er'i  rann  and  ^Garden  Phoapbata,  . . 

Bowker'a  Special  Ideal  Potaab  Oompoimd 
1  tBowker'B  Lawn  and  Garden  Drening.  Re- 
vised. 


tBowker'a  Potaab  FertUiier,   

tRowkcr'a  PotaKli  or  Staple  Pboapbatc, 


tBowker'a   Special   Potato  and  Tegetable 
Pertillier. 


tBowker'a  Special  Crop  Oitiwer,   Rferlaed, 


Stockbridse  Special  No.  1 

Stockbrldge   Special   No.  2,    

S.   B.    BRODBBCK,    BR0DB1MK8,  VA. 

Brodbeck'a   Reliable 

Brodbeck'B  Standard   Crop   Prodncer,    . 


CKNT.   CHEM.   ro,,   THOMAS  FBRTILIZHB 
WORKS.    HAOBRSTOWN,   MD. 


J 


tC.  C.  0.  Atlaa. 


tC.  C.  C.  Bone  Ulztnre. 


ta  C.  C.  Early  Crop  Bpeetal, 


tO.C.  C.  Empire,. 


Bdw.    F.   Bracken,   Paolt, 

Tu.  W.  Danenbower,   Soutbampton. . 


John  S.   ORterbrook.   Baaton, 
Jobn  Knntxman,  Eaaton,  


HarreT  L.  Moaea,  Cbester  Springs, 

Kernochnn  &  Co.,   TttUBTlUe , 

M.   P.   Whlttnlfbt,  Bloomabnrc,    ... 

H.  K.   MlUlnter,   Rowenna,    

Kemocben  A  Co.,  TltnaTlIle.    

Yonngwood  Lumber  and  Snpplf  Co.. 

Yonngwood. 
Yonngwood  Lnmber  and  Sapplr  Co., 

Yonngwood. 

R.  A.  DeConraey.  Liberty 

Walter  Pierce,   E.  Smithfleld 

Jaa.    E.   Wheeling,    Oochranton.   B. 

D. 

J.   D.   Porch,   Mt.   Pleaaant 

L.   F.   Harris,   tll6  N.   2d  St.,   Har- 

rlabnrg.  Pa, 
Jaa.    B.   Wheeling,    Coebranton,    R. 

D. 

M.  M.  Harter,  Nrscopeck 

L.  F.  Harris,   21U  N.  M  St.,   Har- 

rtabnra. 

M.  H.  Hamilton,  Ulrasea 

P.  L.  TonheT.   Little  Meadowa 

Mnrray   A   Co.,    Honeadale 


S.    B.    Brodbeck,    Rrodbecki, 
8.    B.    Brodbeck,    Brodbecka, 


BlrVrrllle    Warebonse    Co.,    Blgler- 
I      Tille. 

I  R.  J.  Cllne,  Salladasbnrg 

I  Swank  Broa.,  Somerset 

I  H.  J.  Cllne,   Salladanbnnc 

I  G(H>.  Rftrkman,  Sbanksvllle 

.Tmso  Kllnuer,  State  College 

,  W.    H.    Dlebl,    Nortbnmberlaod,    B. 
No.   1. 

I  S,  K.  Savldge.  Valley  View 

,  J.  J.  Oprhart.  Weatherly 

i  Bird  Bros..  McTprmlale  R.  No.  1,   .. 

'  S.  K.  Savldge,  Valley  View, 

I  E.  W.  Rnpp,   Shlremanatown 

J.  J.  Oerhari,  Weather^. 


C.  C.  0.  Bzeelalor ,.,  _  _    _ 

C.  C.  f!.  Golden  Shnf i  H.  W.  Btinr.  Raat  Prospect, 

0.  C.  0.  Special,   S.  K.  Savldge,  Valley  View. 


COB  MORTIMER  CO.,   NEW  YORK. 

B.  Frank  Coe'a  Com  King  (Special),   

ItE.  Frank  Coe'a  Colombian  Com  ft  Potato^ 
FertUlaer  (SpecUl).  I 


HB.    Frank    Goe'a    Gold    Brand    Excelsior^ 

J     Oonna    (Snecial).  | 

B.  Frank  Coe'a  Onondaga  Spadal , 


P.  C.  Miller,  Meyeradale 

P.  C.  Miller,  Meyeradale 

r.  J    '^I'-'-'-rook.  IlnmnierAeld,  R.  n. 
F.    F.    Knntxman,    Bellertown,    B. 

No.  1. 

John  W.  Hoot.  KImberton 

Goo,  J.  .New,  BlalrnTlUp 

Tipi-n-  #   SiMiire,    Sprlngboro 

T.    F.    KunUman,    Hellertown,    R. 

No.  1. 
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OOB  IfORTIMBR  CO.,  NBVr  YORK— Contlnned, 


1^1 


Frank 
Special. 

B.    Frank    Coe'a 
Special. 


Coe'a    Peana.    No.    1    Oraloj 
Beliable    Crop    Grower 


COLUMBIA  GUANO  CO.,   BALTIMORB. 
HCoInmbla  Grain  Special  FertllUer,   . 


MD, 


Columbia  Soluble  Onano 

Columbia  StronKbold  Guano,    

Columbia  Wheat,   Com  and  Oraaa  Special 
Fertlllxer. 

CONSUMER'S     CHBMICAL    OOBPOBATIOM, 
NEW  TORK. 

Conauraer'a  Gbmplete  Componnd 

ConKumer.'a  Pure  Sure  Com  and  Vegetable 
(irlth  3%  Potaab). 

itConsttmer'i  Pare  Sure  Fertlllaer  for  gen-^ 

eral  nae. 

tConanmer's  Pure  Bare  Grain  Mlztor*  ... 

tConaamer'a  Special  Bigb  Grade  Tertillier 

tConmimer's  Pure  Sure  Potato  and  Vege- 
!    UUe  t%  Potaab. 

HENRY    COPB   *    CO.,    LINCOLN   UNIVBE- 
8ITT.    PA. 

Ammonlated  Pboaphate 

Potato  A  Corn  Pboaphate 


JQ8IAH  COPB  *  CO..   BALTIMORB.   IID. 

tAmmonlated  Phoapbate 

tGeneral  Mlrtore 

Special  Ammonlated  Mlrtore 


JA8.   G,   DOWNWARD  CO..    0OATB8VILLE. 
PA. 

Pioneer  Potato  Manure 

Potato,  Corn  Sl  Grain  Bpedal 


IV    F.    Kuntzman.     Hellertown,    R. 

No.  1. 
C.  J.  Estabrook,  Bummerlleld,  R.  D. 

Opo.  J.  New,  BlalrsTlUe 

Jacob  Moat,  Blveraon 


P.  F.  Schall,  Cochranton 

Jobn  M.   Cook.   Rlrenide  Park, 

P.   F.   Scball.   OocKranton 

Owlett  A  Twllllser,  Galiton,    ... 
M.  P.  WbltenisEt,  BloomatnirK, 


Sawyer  Broa.,    Liberty 

George  Nyce,  Egypt  Mtlla 

Morrla  Rpetcher.  Someraet,  R.  Mo.  1. 
Jon.     W.     Hrlwlg,     CaUwIaaa,     R. 
No.  1. 

Snyder  A  Miller.  Mifflinborg 

T.  C.  Knoaae,  Benton.  R.  No.  t,  .... 

Snyder  A  Miller,  MIffllobmg 

W.   L.   Miller,   Oleamn,    

Geo.  Nyce.  Egypt  Mnia 

Zebner  Broa.,  Bloomabing 

W.  L.  Miller,  Gleaaon 

Joa.  W.  Relwig,  Catawiaaa,  

Morrla  Spelcber,  Someraet,   .... 


tybnrn  Whitaker,  Oxford,   

S.  K.  Cbamben  A  Bio.,  west  Otwre, 


W.  R.   DrelbelUa,   SboemakenrUle, 

R.  D. 
Ed.  H.  Miller,   Someraet,  R.  No.  4, 
FA.  H.  Miller,  Someraet,   R.  No.  4, 

TXoward  Ixmti,  Oxford 

Jonea  Eareuaon.   Chriatlana 


EASTERN  CHEMICAL  CO..   NEW  YORK. 
Eaatern  Planter'a  FaTorite 

ERIE   REDUCTION  CO.,    ERIH,   PA. 

ArldulatKl  Flub  Special  Fertlllaer 

Erie  Grain  Special 

General    Crop    Special 


Ixaac  Tomlln«on,  Rontingdon  Talley, 
laaac  Tomltoson,  Hnntlniidoii  Taller. 


Dlehl,  Omwake  A  Diebl.  Cbambera- 
borg. 


W.  D.  Rlply,  Wealeyvllle, 
W.  I>.  Rlply,  Wesleyvllle, 
W.  D.  Rlply,  WesleyrlUe, 


BtTRBKA     CHBMICAL     CO..     BAI/TIMORB.  , 
MD 

ItBareka  Flab  and  Potaab I     C.  C.  Dayia,  Oreenabanr, 

( <""""                                                                 I     J.  P.  Schuchart,  New  Freedom^ 
'  ...      «._..   ^ *_  n. , in     -.     .     .  — 


Eureka  Hlgb  Grade  Tracker .,[  DanleJ  MHder^U„^le.tow^ 

tEnreka  PoUt.  and  Vegetable  No  1 |     Edw^n  CUjJ^i.ra^^r.^'^^e'i'artato^: 

Eureka  Potato  and  VegeUble ■  Joa.  P.  Acker,  BrelnlngarUle 
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EUREKA  FSBTILIZBR  00.  OF  LAMCAS- 
TEB,  PENNA„  LANOASTBB.  FA. 

Potato  and  VeKatabla 


FABHIOt'S  irBBTI]:.IZKB,  8BBD  ft  HAT  CO. 
WOMBUBDOBF.  PA. 

Graaa  ft  Orau  Orawer 


FASHEBS    FBBTIUZHB    WORKS. 
BBTHTOWN,   PA. 
ItPride  of  Donegal , 


W.    S.  FABUBB  ft  CO.,   BALTmOBB,   HD. 
(Sfie    Brand 


Pdlcan  anaoo  Barlaad, 


QBIFFIXH  ft  BOTD  CO..  BALTmOBB.  IID., 


ftCereal  FUnt  Food. 


Qriffltb    ft    Bo7d    Oo.'a    Doable    Stisnsth 
Tobacco  Orower. 

Farmen'  Imp.  Pboepbatc 

Farmers  Bone  Mixture • 

tFarmer'a  Potato  ft  Tomato 


tBellable  Crop  Orower,    ,. 
Tmcker'i '  Stable  Manure, 


W.  S.  HA8TINOS  ft  SON.  ATOIiBN.  PA. 
Octoraro  Brand 


S.  M.  HESS  ft  BBO.,  INa. 
fBig  Crop  Fertiliser,   ... 


PHII.ADIILPHIA, 


tFarmer'a  General  FertUlnr, 

HUcb  Orade  Potato  Manure. 

tKejstone  Pliocpbate 


tPotato  Manor*. 


VtSpedal  Cora  Manm*, 


>.  HOFFMAN  ft  BBO..  BAUBeVILUg.  PA. 

Orain  ft  Ckim 

(tRoffman  Potato  ft  Track I 


■2»ro 


HUBBARD'S   FEBTTLIZKR   CO.    OF   BATTI- 
HORB    CITT,    BAI.TIMOBE,    MD. 


tHnbbard's  Columbia  Special,   .. 
tHobbard'a  Bngllah  Componnd, 
tComposlte  aamjda. 


H.  Manning  ft  Son.  NewrlUa. 


Farmos'  Fertlllier  Seed  ft  Hay  Co.. 
Womelsdort. 


O.  B.  Qocbnaner,  UtHi 

Ben  Garman,  Blilaabetlitown 

A.  M.    Bartenalacer,    Stewartatomi, 
R.  D. 

J.  H.  Oattera,  New  Oxford 

B.  M.  Arbogaat,  WinHeld,  B.  D..  .. 

8.  A.  Olosser.  Uoden 

H.  V.  Rehmeyer,  Tamidke,  

VUlla  C.  Herr,  Straubnrg 

8.  B.  Stoner,  Grantham 

H.  W.  Bahmejer,  Tumptka 

S.    A.   Gloeser,    Linden 

J.  N.  Walter,  Stojeatown,  

B.  S.  Carter,  Harbor  Oredt 

R.  S.  Carter,  Harbor  Credc 

F.  A.  Meyers,  HoorersTllle .' 

B.  A.  Blagle,  Pazinos 

Pasamore  ft  Co.,   Notttngham,   

Wm.  8.  Bastings  ft  Son,  Atglan,  .. 

H.  M.  Bostetter,   Okmpbelltown,   ... 

Bdw.  F.  Miller,   Somerset 

B.  N.   Oarprater.   Wellsboro 

Stephen  H.  Mast,  BlTerson 

A.  L.  Velt,  McKean 

W.   A.  Beck.   Warrior's  Mark 

Moves  Wearer,  Holnopple 

Stephen  H.  Mast,  Blrerson 

Howard   Flke,    Meyeradile 

Moses  Wearer,  Holsopple 

Stephen  H.  Mast,  Elverson,  

Auntin    Bcmmin^r,     Holsopple,    B. 

No.  1. 

Moses  Wearer,   Holsopple 

Stephen  H.  Mast.  Blrerson,  R.  N«.  I 
Ansttn    Beramlnger.    Holsopple,    R. 

No.  L 

P.  HoSman  ft  Bra.,  Ranbsrllla,   ... 

Howard   Brodesraan.   Easton 

P.  Hoffman  ft  Bro.,  BaabariBa.  ,... 

B.  M.  Owen  ft  Co.,  Lswistown.  ... 

Geo.  Pautot,  White  Pina 

P.  W.  O.  Raker,  Eltzabetbvllle,  .... 

Geo.  Pantot,  White  PInp 

Wm.  Schadle,   Elinaerstown,  B.  D.. 
P.  W.  O.  Raker,   Blixabetlirille.   ... 
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SfBobbard'*  ratm^'i  I.  X  L., 
Babbud'i  Tdlow  Wnivar.   ... 


If.  P.  HITBBABD  ft  CO..  BAI/TIUORB.  HD. 
Habtiud'i    Anlnul    •    Flili    AmmonUtad 
Oompomid. 

tRobbud's  Celebrated  Pboaphate 

tBnbbard's    FIA.    Meat   ft    Fotaab    Oom- 
ponml. 
Bnbbard's  Good  ft  Cheap  OomiXHind, 

JtHabbatd'a  Barraat  Klnc  for  Wta< 
Oran. 
Hnbbard'a  Old  KconoBv:  Beat  tor  tbe  price, 

INTDBNATIONAI.     AOBIOCI/TUKAI. 

POBATION, BUFFALO 

WOBKS,  BUFFALO,  N.  T. 
ItBolTalo  Ideal  Wbeat  and  Com, 


beat  and I 


OOS- 


Boffalo  Two-Usbt-Thraa, 
tBollalo    ODe-BIgbt-Two, 


tBnffalo  One-Elgbt-Tbraa 

tBoffalo  Vecetable  and  Potato, 


JABBCKI  OBOinOAL  CO.,  SANDDBKT,  O. 
IfFlib,  Phoipbate  and  Potaata,  General  I 
J     Grower.  I 

I  tFlih,  Ptaoapbate  and  Potaata,  Tobacco  and  J 
)    Potato  Food.  .  ( 

Nnmber  One  Formnla,    , 

IfLake    Erie    Guano    witli    Phaepbate   aad( 
I    Potaah.  t 

8.  KBNDBBDINS  ft  BON8,  NXVTOWN.  PA. 

Kenderdine'a  Potato  Ptaoapbate 

Kendcrdlna'a  i-M,   


KBTSTONB  BONK  FBBTILIZBB  CO.. 
PHILADSLPBU..   PA. 

UlS  Keratone  General  Manim,  

U15  Supreme  Potato  and  Track  IfaanNi  .. 

ins  KcTBtone  Standard  Potato  Ilanota,  .. 
ItMi  KifUuM  RoTtl  Corn  and  Potato  ( 
I    Mann*.  I 

KKTSTONB  ORANCra  BZOBANOB.  UAMS- 
FIBLD.  PA. 

IfOranser'a  Special  Crop  Grower I 


Vni  I  Oranser'a  Special  Veietabia  Orowar, 


KOLLSB    FBBTILIZBB    CO..     BBITZLAND, 
PA.    WILUAM  LANOASnik.  PBILA.  PA. 


2M4 : 

2486 


tCompoalte 


Markle'a  Anunoniated  Pbomate,    .. 
Laocaater  Oonnt^  Solpbst*  mztara. 


B.  J.  Hall,  Tlon 

Geo.  Pantot.  white  Pine,  ... 
B.  F.  Bartlnc,  Newport,  :.... 
Unlott  Bdw.  Co.,   MUUnlniis, 

D.  0.  Bbnman,  Bloonaboic,  .. 

Grant  Lewli,  Uanafleld,  

B.  W.  Bote,  Baat  Proqiect,  .. 

Wb.   Uajer,   Leman 

Grant  Lewla,  IfanaSeU 

D.  C.  Shnman,  Bloomabms.  ••• 

N.  Ony  Border,  Alpera 

H.  W.  Bare,  Baat  Pnapect,   . 

L.  A.  Gelser,  Joanna 

P.  W.  G.  Saker,  Bllaabetbrllte, 
L.  A.  Oelger,  Joanna 


Peon  Diatrlbottac  Oo..  ITnloa  Olty, 
W.  J.  Orover  ft  Son,  NewOdd,  ... 

Jno.   Miller,   Cooderanprt 

Ed.  Fraxer,  BbankarBIe.  

Snrder  Broa.,  Llbertr.  , 

Owlett  ft  TwUllcer.  Qaletoi 

Ed.  Fraxer,  SbankaTille,   

A.  C.  Doachwtr,  Qrara  Oltr , 

B.  B.  Bdwarda.   TttoarilU 

Owlett  ft  TwUllger,  Galetoa 

8.  8.  Koabolder,  Bockwood , 

E.  3.  Caaa,  Barbor  Creek 

Clark  Broa..  OH  Cltr 

S.  8.  Koabolder,  Bockwood 

B.  J.  Caaa,  Barlmr  Creek , 

aark  Broa.,  Oil  City 

8.  8.  Iloaholder.  Bockwood,  


8.  Kenderdlne  ft  Sana,  Nawtowa. 
8.  Kenderdlne  ft  Sona,  Newtown, 


Wm.  H.  Bolbert,  Wairlastoa. 

B.  O.  Slndell,  Weatberly,  

B.  L.  Crowell.  Ctnaea 

B.  L.  Oniwell,  Dlraaea,   

Cbaa.  SchoSatall,  Valler  Tlaw, 


B.   J.   Bepler,    Seej..   Oraat*  UB, 

Pitman,  B.  D. 
L.  A.  Pidcoe,  Linden,  R.  No.  I,  .. 
B.   J.   Bepler,    Beer.,    Granca  UK, 

Pitman,    B.    D. 


Sam.  K.  Bartman,  York,  S.  D,  No,  • 
Benrr  Fosle,  Bethlehem,  B.  No.  1. 
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8.80 

S.M 
8.68 

8.M 
8.68 

8.80 
8.00 

.98 
.62 

l.S 
.10 

i.85 

I.a 

1.87 
.90 

1.88 
.82 

x.ot 
a.d 

MM 
MM 

a.oo 
a.(o 

I  u.00 

8.M 

».71 

8.W 

88 

.74 

•8.88 

10.48 

10.00 
10.00 

1.14 
8.8» 

1.14 
2.00 

1.00 
8.80 

.47 
.78 

.78 

2.18 
1.22 

.81 

1.27 

.a 

1.25 

S:S 

11. n 
M.a 

8.00 
8.00 

.18 
.88 

1*.8( 

10.80 
10.80 

5.15 
5.14 

5.15 
8.14 

8.00 
5.00 

.98 
2.16 

1.61 
2.97 

1.40 
».41 

1.81 

8.a 

1.(5 
8.« 

84.40 
40.80 

a.oo 
a.oo 

•T.e 

8.1S 
9. OS 

8.00 
8.00 
7.08 
8.00 

1.18 

1.17 

1.88 

.48 

•8.W 
•8.78 
8.77 
•8.74 

10.80 
10.00 

iS:S 

1.88 
8.80 

':::: 

1.88 
8.08 
8.56 

8.78 

1.80 
2.00 

.9* 
1.81 

1.88 
2.62 
1.85 
l.S 

.82 

1.40 

1.71 
•2.»2 
•1.8S 
•1.84 

1.8 
8.S 
2.46 
2.05 

24.08 

SI. a 
a.S7 
a.w 

M.08 

a.oo 

81.00 

}S:8 

».a 

>.oo 

1.48 

10.84 

10.00 

8.70 

8.70 

8.00 

.64 

.78 

1.21 

.87 

.a 

a.a 

S.-S 

B.00 

>.K 

S.0O 

.8* 

8.81 

8.88 

8.U' 

8.18 

8.00 

l.M 

2.U 

i.a 

2.88 

2.47 

M.04 

S.Tt 

8.00 

'•8 

U.87 
8.70 

8 
8 

00 
80 

i.S 

's'.io 

8.08 
7.M 

2.00 
7.00 

.68 
l.K 

1.84 

1.84, 

l:S 

1.88 
2.17 

1.45 
8.48 

a.or 
n.6S 

t8.« 

til  Otaancten  Indlcatlog  tlie  proportion  of 

len;  »-twa-flttlM  to  tbrce-Ifths:  I'^ttareeDftlis 

*CaiutltiMnt8  faUa  below  faaranty. 


Inaotable  nitrogen  that  la  InacHre: 
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OOMPLBTB  FEB'ra 


Mairataetimr  and  Bnuid. 


rnm  Whom  Sampto  Was  ttlm. 


I 

s 

a 
§ 

I 


3m 

UK 
2H1 
22«2 

8t68 
K«7 


scr 


Z7M 
2M1 
24<0 


a«n 

Z7M 
3088 
8878 
84G» 


2197 

awT 

2488 
24«7 
2M4 
8448 
002 

na 

8117 
8150 

2742 

2198 
2098 
2S00 
2838 

zra> 

8280 
2501 
8200 
2744 
2199 
8828 


2886 
2220 
2835 
2238 
2696 
2218 
2S68 
2Z19 
I12S 


LANCASTER  BONB  FDRTILIZBB  00.,  LAN- 
CASTEB.  PA. 

Conawtlcnt  Tohncco  Wrapper  Orowcr.   ... 

National  Crop  Orowcr 

IfPotato.  Fniit  and  VegeUbo I 

Jtl.«ncaster  Potato  Kinc  Oaano j 


JtPotato,  Tobacco  and  Track  Ifaanre t 

THE  LAXCASTBB  CHEHIOAIi  00,  LANCAS- 
TER.   PA. 

No.  3  DiMolTCd  Animal  Bone  ft  Potash,  ... 

No.  1  Tobacco  and  Vegetable 

No.  2  D<»wey  Brand 

No.  11  Kejstone  Brand 

No.  19  Potato  Special 

Nn.  14  Wheat  and  QiaM 

UIBANON  FEBTILIZBR  WORKS,  LBBANON. 
PA. 

itLeran'a    Royal    Potash    Oomponnd    Fer 
tillser 
tliCTan's  Special  Com  Fertiliser 

T.«Tan'8  Special  Track  Fertiliser 

LISTBR'S       AOBICULTITRAI.       CHXiaaAIi 
WORKS,   NEWARK,  N.  I. 


tUster'a  0>m  and  Potato  FertUlaer 

tl.liter's  Revised  New  Tork  BpeeUI  Ver- 
tillser. 

Lister's  Oneida   Special 

ItLlatrr-B  Berlaed  Com  and  Potato  No.  I 
(Fertiliser. 

ttLlster's  Revised  Potato  Xannre 


Llster'R  Revised  Special  10%  PoUto  Fer- 
tilser. 

[tLlster's  Special  Crop  Ptodncer \ 


Lister's  Soeclal  Tobacco  FertlUser.   .., 
tLlster's   Success  Fertiliser 

tLlster's  V  8.  Bnper  Phosphate 

tLlster's  Yallej  Brand  Fertillsar 

LUDLAM    CO.,     BALTIMORE, 


FREDERICK 
MD. 

ItLudlam's 
Brand. 
tLudlam's 
Queen. 
tLudlam's 
Oaano. 
tLudlam's 


Cecrops  Fartfltaars  0,  *  O.' 
Cecrops  Fertilisers  Harvest 
Cecrops     Fertilisers     Special  f 


Spring    Special. 
tComposlte  sample. 


Cecrops     Fertlllsars     Revised  1 


I; 


Frank  Eahelman,  QnarrjvUIe,  B.  D. 

A.  L.  Velt,  McKean, 

Joslah  Flincbbaush,  Windsor 

^.  L.  V»lt,   BIcRpan 

J.   N.  Walter,   Stoyestown 

Harvey  Flke.  Meyersdale 

Harvor  Pike,  Meyemdale 

Howard   Replogle,    CanrvlUe 


Jno.  H.  Weaver,  East  Earle,  B.  D. 
Nn.    2. 

H.  M.  Stauffcr,  Leola 

R.  M.  Stanffer,  Leola 

C.  S.  Zimmerman.  Blamark 

TTsrrv  C.  Brackhlll.  Straasbaig 

B.  E.  Borer,   Iferersdsle 


W.  W.  Parker.  Bohnbaig,  B.  No.  U 

Edward  Msyberry,  Pine  Orove 

.Tno.  Rnnkle,  Sec.  Orange.  Lakeside, 

H.   L.  Bachman.  Lebanon 

Horace  Klntxle.   Pine  Orove 

W.   A.   Ballets.   Dauphin 

John  Bonkle,  Sec.  Orange,  lakeside. 


W.  L.  Ifetsd,  Bed  Lion,  B.  No.  t. 

F.  P.  Allen  ft  Co..  TltusvlUe ! 

R.  J.  Rlngler,  Elk  TJck 

B.  J.  Rlnitler.  Elk  Lick,  

Geo.  Bard,  Leacock 

O.  Watta  *  Son,  Bawler.    

Aradt  ft  Bedllne,   Oarryvllle 

Howard  Weber,   Hellertown.   B.  D. 

No.  8. 
RvIvMter  Oarr,  Easton,  E.  D,  No.  4, 

W.  E.  Brvin,    Somerton 

Howard   Weber,    Hellertown,   B.   D. 

No.  5. 
W.  L.  Wetsd,  Red  Lion,  R.  No.  JL 

F.  P.  Allen  ft  Co..  Tltaavllle 

«radt  ft  Bedllne.   Ciinrvllle,    

Geo.   Bard.   Leacock 

Zehner  Bros.,  Bloomsbaig 

DeMn  ft  Ash,  Sosqnebanna 

Aradt  ft  Bedllne.  Curryvllle 

B.  Savtdse.  Torhntville.  R.  D 

Howard  Weber,  Hellertown.  B.  No.  5 
W.  L.  Metzel.  Red  Lion.  R.  No.  2,.. 
J.  B.  Hanks,  Spriacboro 

Wm.  Albright,  OochimnvUIe.  

Ben   Stoner,   Hellam 

Shettla  Bros..  Bbensbnnr 

Sechrlst  ft  Ihrlg.   Tork.   B.  D 

Wm.  Albright,    Ooehranvllle 

Ben  Stoner.  Hellam 

Rechrlst  ft  Ihrig.  York.  B.  D 

Ben  Stoner.   Hellam 

Wm.  Albright,  OochraiiavlUa 


I 
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IJZSBS— Oondnnedi 


PIUMphorie  Add  ia  100  Poimdi. 


AnlUbto. 


ToUl. 


PeUlh  In  UO  Foniidi. 


Nltrocen  to  100  Pound*. 


TMd. 


TotU. 


1^ 
ft 


I- 


§ 

'I 


8.0« 
7.93 

It.tO. 


•».M 

i.n 

9.04 
7.U 


9.72 

•7.41 
(.98 


7.91 
•8.» 

•i.a 

10.14 

"itf.a 
lo'.o* 


«.2» 
*.«4 

t.oi 

7.90 


0.90 

•T.79 
i.» 
I.Ot 


I.CO 

g.OO 
7.00 

.» 
.82 
M 

C.4« 
8.88 

8.44 

10.00 

.70 

11.08 

10.00 

2.00 

U.11 

10.00 

.75 

•0.08 

7.50 
8.00 
'7.0O 
9.00 
8.(0 

n 

1.4S 

.41 

1.02 

2.45 

9.18 
10.49 

7.98 
10.40 
11.71 

8.00 

.86 

10.08 

8.00 

1.58 

8.»t 

7.00 

1.72 

8.70 

8.00 

i.n 

9.S 

9.00 

1.40 

•9.07 

7.0O 
10.00 

2.20 
1.91 

8.87 
U.4S 

lO.OO 

1.85 

12.06 

10.00 

1.40 

11.49 

7.0O 

1.8t 

8.64 

8.00 
9.00 

1.89 
1.71 

9.65 

11.66 

8.00 1  1.72 
8.O0I  1.85 


8.00^  .80 
8.00 !  l.ii 
8.00 '  l.« 

0.00  I.n 


(.78 
9.84 


10.70 
(.01 
(.61 

10.10 


(.60 

(.00 
8.00 

2.40 

1.20 
8.04 

1.Z1 

1.26 
8.04 

U.00 

6.8> 

6.n 

U.OO 

tM 

(.08 

11.00 

M 

>.n 

tM 

8.60 
9.00 
8.00 
10.00 
(.00 

.06 

.08 

.04 

1.U 

1.70 

4.20 

8.(6 
1.4( 

4.26 

4.04 
1.58 
i.U 
1.79 

(00 

t.a 

i.a 

(.00 

2.08 

2.06 

8.00 

4.M 

•4.26 

(.00 

-8.« 

t.« 

10.00 

8.06 



(.06 

8.00 
U.OO 

1.14 
8.60 

l.M 
S.60 

11.00 

t.tl 

s.n 

U.OO 

2.68 

2.(8 

8.00 

I.a 

1.4( 

(.00 

10.00 

8.60 
2.12 

8.6( 
2.12 

(.00 

2.10 

(.n 

(.00 

2.(7 

2.(7 

(.00 

1.(0 

1.90 

(OO 

2.10 

2.10 

(.00 

S.S 

8.n 

10.00 

t.4( 

,8.4. 

6.60 
1.00 
S.OO 

6.00. 

8.00 


1.00 

I.OO 
8.00 

1.00 
8.00 
2.00 


l.«0 

t.00 
(.00 


1.00 
(00 


1.00 
S.00 


S.0O 
2.00 

1.00 

8.00 
2.00 

2.00 
(.00 


2.00 

2.00 
1.00 
2.00 


1.(6 
.17 
.46 

1.42 

l.W 


1.19 

1.16 
.46 

l.Ot 
.70 


.80 
1.62 


1.12 
.St 


.51 
1.18 


2.  SI 
.8! 


2.00 
.86 

.78 

1.68 
1.46 


i.r 


2.02 
1.00 


I.n 

.90 


1.61 
.92 


i.r 


.72 
1.61  I 


1.67 
f.U 
i.2S 

i.ao 

188 


i.l4 

lis 

i.a 

t.2I 

l.n 


i.S2 

i.IO 


1.20 
«.>6 


2.87  1    t.J7 


1.42 


1 


1.06    1.82 
1.15 


.48 

.67 

1.S7 

.57 


I 


1.08 
.18 


.79 
1.58 
.71 


J.a 

1.40 
1.25 

i.a 


«.15 
i.IO 
i.l5 


2.^ 

.47 

1.00 

1.98 

1.88 


1.61 

•2.88 
1.81 
1.17 
1.81 
1.14 


I.n 

1.16 
2.00 


1.69 
1.06 


.92 
1.86 


8.24 
1.91 

1.01 

2.81 

1.56  I 

I.a 

1.06 


.(6 

.94 

1.77 
.86 


1.47  I  81.(8 
.41  16.66 
.82    a.68 

1.66  I  iS.lO 

1.66    a.B 


1.(6 


2.K 

1.08 


1.86 
.88 


1.66 

.St 

1.(5 


a./7 

M.6S 

a. 89. 

10.16 
1T.87 
10.15 


S.U 

n.M 
a. 77 


1.(6  a.a 

.82 ,  a.61 

.82  I  17.90 
1.(6  I  M.00 

8. a  I  W.09 
1.(5    a.84 

.82    19.15 

2.06   ».a 
1.3  ,  a.44 

1.00 .  a.os 


.82 


a.68 


1 


i7.r 

.82    a.64 
1.66  '  27.a 

.81 '  M.14 

I 


21.00 

a.(o 
M.00 

84.00 
M.OO 

ir.oo 
tr.oo 


M.(0 

n.oo 

24  00 

».oo 
a.oo 
a.oo 


a.s 
'ii'M 

a.oo 
a.n 


a.oo 
H.a 

M.OO 

a.00 
a.oo 
a.oo 
a.oo 

( 

s.00 

f  U.60 

\  a.(o 

I  u.00 

a.oo 

M.OO 

a.oo 

17.00 

w.oo 

a.oo 

a. 60 

I  a.m 


a.oo 
u.00 
a.oo 

10.(0 

a.oo 
a.oo 
a.oo 
a.a 
)  n.oo 


2  I  f  Cbancten  Indleatlnc  the  proportion  of  tnaolable  nltrosen  that  18  InutlTc:    t-=t«o-flfth«  or 
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C90MPLBTB  FBBTI 


Uaaaftctnnr  and  Brand. 


Fram  Wliom  Bampl*  Wu  Taken. 
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i»58 
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2102 


:2m 
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THB     HAPES      FOBMDLA     & 
OUANO  CO..  NEW  TOBK. 


PSRITTIAK 


The  Uapet  Aretace  8oU  pomplete  Uannre, 
Tbe  Mapea  Oompletc  Manure  10%  Fotaib. 

Tbe  Mapea  Corn  Mannre,   

The  MRpea  Economical  Potato  Mannre.   ... 
tThe  Mapea  General  Crop  Brand 


tTbe  Mapea  Potato  Mannre 

Tbe  Mapea  Tobacco  Mannre  Wrapper  Brani 

The  Mapea  Tobacco  Starter  Improred,    ..., 
The    Mapea    Top    Dresser    Improred    Fnll 
Strength. 

MABTIN     FERTILIZER     CO..      PHILADEL- 
PHIA,   PA. 

Martin's  Boll  Head  FertUlaer 


Martin's  Claremont  VecetaU*  Oioww. 


tMartln's   1-8-1, 


tMartln'B  Special  Oomponnd, 


ItMartln'a  Bare  Grower, 
HMartln'a  ^M,  


THE    MILLER 
MORE,    MD. 
Clnb  Brand, 

1 


^tl'annera'   Prodt,    

No.  1  Clnb  Brand,  ... 
No.  1  Harrest  Qneen. 


FBBTILIZBB    00..    BAUtt- 


KPlmllco 

Potato  and  Yetretable  Orower, 


Special  Tobacco  Orower, 
ItW.    Q.    Phosphate 


NASSAU  FERTILIZER  CO.,   NEW  XOBK. 

Special  General  Favorite 

Nassau  Special 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO., 
Pemvian    Guano 


NEW  YORK. 


G.  OBER  ft  SONS  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Uober's  Harrest  King  Compound , 

Special  Componnd  for  Tobacco 

tCompoeite  sample. 


W.  H.  Mnth  A  Co.,  Lltlts 

A.  F.  KImmel,   OnrlKsburg 

W.  H.  Mnth  ft  Co.,  UtlU,  

P.  H.  Dpdegrave,  Valley  view 

W.  B.  Mnth  ft  Co..  Lltlta 

Andrew  Wolf,    Strondsbnri,    

P.  H.  Updegrare,  Valler  view 

HUlee  ft  Taggart,  Norristown 

Jos.  K.   Shnlta,   Washingthon  Boio., 
R.    No.   1. 

W.  B.  Moth  ft  Co.,  Lltlts 

HlUea  ft  Taggart,  Norristown 


Farmer's    ft    Oonanmera    OommereUl 

Union,    Troy. 

C.  K.  Shenk,  Lancaster 

W.    S.    Kerstetter,    Sec7.,    SnnbniT, 

R.   No.  2. 
David  Reicel,  Jonestown,  R.  No.  1, 
J.  A.  Brinker,  Oreensbnrg,  R.  No.  t, 

Edwin  Hanck,   Bangor,   

Darid  Reigel,  Jonestown,  R.  No.  2. 
W.    S.    Kerstetter,    Secy..    Snnborr, 

R.  No.  2. 

Edwin  Honck,  Bangor 

Bl^fprrllle    Warehouse    Oo.,    Blgler- 

TlUe. 
Amendes  Watring,    SchencksrilM,    .. 
J.  C.  Lelb  ft  Co.,  Stewartstown,  ... 


John  8.   Shifter,   Denjr  Ohareb.  B. 

No.  1. 
Blglerrine    Warebooa*    Co.,    Blgler- 

nue. 

Walter  ft  Frederick.  Hontandon,  ... 

Oeo.  L.  Schell.  Vickahnrg 

Reed  ft  Erdman,  Pazinoa 

Biglerrllle  Hdw.  Co.,  BlglerrlUe,   .. 

3.  L.  Oemmlll,  Woodbine 

Rernl  ft  Erdman,  Paxinoa 

E.  R.  Witmer,  Lampeter 

Oeo.  W.  Bennett,   WilUanuport.  B. 

No.  2. 
B.  F.  Prle,  Bridgeton.  B.  No.  1... 
J.   P.  SchDcbart,   New  Freedom,    ... 
M.  T.  Harkins,  Hickory  HIU 

C  M.  Grammes,  Trexlcrtown 

Lewis  Hnsted,   Dallas,    


Sam'l    B.    Wenger,    Barerllle,    B. 
No.  1. 


J.  Wagner  Oelse.  Bellefonte, 

Walter  Hay,  Berlin 

n.  Blocher  ft  Co.,  Gettysburg, 
J.  Wagner  Oelse,  Belletonte, 
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LIZERS-  -Oontliined. 


PlMq>horle  Add  in  100  Poimd*. 
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J 

1 

1 

1 

FgtHh  In  100  Fonnda. 


Totll. 
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§ 
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T.2» 
4.10 

4.00 
S.U 

s.u 
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(.10 
O.M 


>.4> 
S.4I 

s.a 

(.U 
S.2f 

s.ao 

•.17 
8.01 

9.n 

8.00 

8.90 

(.71 
7.04 


8.n 


lO.M 


10.47 
S.4T 


7.00] 
*.00 


l.M 
1.28  I 


8.K 

6.(7 


s.oo 

4.33 

i.50 
8.97 

10. » 
8.60  1 
11.08 

8.00  '  S.41 

30.H 
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e.«» 

6.00 

8.K 
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».08 

(.00 

8.10 

11.77 

7.00 

8.W 

10.84 

8.00 

1.82 

10.88 

8.00 

8.40 

10.88 

8.00 

1.11 

10.84 

8.00 

.80 

8.10 

8.00 

.a 

U.U 

>.00 

.81 

8.« 

8.00 
9.00 

.88 
.44 

8.(7 
».<6 

8.00 

1<I8 

8.17 

9.0O 

1.18 

10.00 

8.00 
7.00 

.60 

.48 

S.B 

7.S8 

8.M 

(.00 

.80 

1.19 

8.84 
10.67 

10.00 

1.78 

U.71 

9.00 

1.18 

11.78 

1.00 

l.M 

t.d 

6.00 
10.00 

0.00 
lO.OO 

.08 

10.89 

.08 

1.78 

oa 

0.80 

.18 

4.60 

8.20 

8.00 
8.0O 

.04 
1.78 

8.90 

4.87 

8.tt 

(.a 



t.n 

8.14 

8.60 

.84 

8.(0 

>.S 

8.60 

8.47 

9  M 

(.14 


(.88 
8.68 


(.04 

7.79 


1.10 
1.8S 


8.60 

(.60 


>.60 
7.60 


9.00 
10.00 


11.00 


10.00 
8.00 


8.48 
1.49 
l.H 


8.18 
8.40 


1.(8 


8.29 
8.78 


(.a 

10.(9 

«.4« 
8.31 
2.& 

Cl( 

10.00 

2.n 
•i.a. 


t.n 

4.87 
S.0( 
(.» 
8.(1 

(14 


8.47 
8.99 


8.48 

1.40 


l.(( 
.89 


8.18 
(.40 


8.29 
4.17 


6.00 
lO.OO 
«.M 
8.00 
8.00 

S.M 
2.38 
2.12 
l.M 
1.44 

4.06 
2.M 
2.56 
2.(6 

1.8B 

(.00 

3.82 

3.88 

10.60 

3.60 

6.88 

1.00 
4.00 

3.78 
9.11 

3.(1 
9.67 

(.00 

1.77 

2.24 

S.0O 

1.01 

1.(7 

8.(0 

.64 

.80 

(.00 

1.06 

1.46 

!.(• 

.62 

.60 

8.00 

1.44 

1.(5 

M 

.88 

.01 

(.(• 

.88 

.70 

1.00 
1.7( 

.19 

.77 

.32 
.92 

8.00 

1.04 

1.82 

1.(0 

1.10 

1.40 

1.(0 
.60 

1.0( 
.26 

1.(4 
.88 

S.OO 
(.00 

.70 
1.87 

.85 
2.32 

1.00 

2.47 

9.96 

8.00 

1.22 

1.68 

8.00 

1.66 

2.05 

i.43, 

l.M 
J.4« 
i.38, 

J.W 

t-w' 

1.84  ! 
3.28! 


4.48 
2.78 
3.01 
8.28 
2.06  1 

4.17, 

(.81 

4.46  j 
(.30 


4.12    44.22 
2.96     44.17 


2.47 
8.29 
1(6 

(.71 

(.18 


40.51 
42.T'; 
'.;6.9S  I 

46.81 1 

(2.72' 


t.41 


I 


«.14 
136 
1.34 

i.a 

».u 

1.17 
1.24 

J.a 

1.30 
1.28 


1.18 

1.34 


8.(8  i 
•2.08' 

1.0.' 

I 
1.82  1 


4.12    8(.M  I 
8.88  I  (3.48  I 

i  I 

8.47    (3.14  1 

33.al . 


2.47 

.82 

1.(6 


2(.8( 
KM 


1.08  I     .83   a..u 


1.88  1   1.(6    87.8( 


U.U 


.66 
l.U 


1.(3 


1.(6 

1.(91    1.(6 

1.(3     1.(6 
.611     .41 


.»7        .82 
3.(6  I    2.47 


9.3( 


] 
3.37    10.88  I  10.(0 


i.3( 

».48 


70.10 


1.94  '    1.(6  I  90.06 
1.48  I   3.47  i  32.63 


40.0( 

'(i.oo 

36.00 
2(.(0 
(3.(0 
88.00 
44.00 
4».00 

39.00 
69.90 


S.OO 


30.(0 

18.76 
K.OO 
K.60 
84.00 


18.00 
U.00 


38.(0 
M.OO 


18.(0 

M.(0 


12.(0 
8».00 
34.60 
38.26 
18.(0 
37.00 
36.00 

38.(0 
10.(0 


a.(o 


77.00 


(27.00 
24.00 


lit  Cbanrten  indicating  the  proiwrtlon  of  inralnMe  nitrogen  tbat  ia  inaetlTe:    ("twa-Sftlia  or 
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ManntsctuKr  and  Brand. 


From  Whom  Sample  Waa  Taken. 


S 

B 
o 

I 


taa 


ZiSt 
tSM 
OK 
2206 
2M1 
S3S0 

nsi 


8407 
8409 
2S27 
8410 
Z2«l 
2215 
2489 
8426 


2482 
82U 
2284 

2604 


9)80 
8886 


lai7 
222S 
8127 

2SS8 
2204 
25«6 


26-4 
26S5 
2662 


2110 

2628 
:2118 


OXFORD  PACKINO  WORKS.  OXPOBD.  PA. 

0.  P.  W.  No.  I.  ! 

O.  P.  W.  No.  II 

PATAPSCO  GUANO  CO.,    BALTIMORB,   MD. 
tSpedal  Columbian  Guano  (or  Truck,  Po- 
tatoea  and  Tobacco. 


tCoon  Brand  Gnano,   

Patapaco  Com  and  Tomato  FertHiser, 

tGrange  Mixtnre,   

tPatapsco  Money  Maker 

Patapeco  O.  K.  Phosphate, 


J.  0.  Flaher,  CochranrtUe,  B.  No.  1, 
J.  0.  riaher,  OochranTlUe,  B.  No.  1, 


Harry  Kader,  Baaton,  R.  No.  2,  .. 


Patapaco  Special  Potato  lilanure, 
Gnanc 


Sea  Gull  «.»..,,    

jtPatap»co  Special  Early  Tracker,   ........  t 

Patapaco  Special  FrollSc  Potato  Phosphate,  i 


HPatapaco    Special 
I    Fertiliser. 

PKTBOSKEYS  SONS, 


Tobacco    and 


Potato! 


'B0SKEY8  SONS,  LATBOBB,  PA. 
Petroakeya  Complete  FertlUcer,  ... 


PIKDMONT  MT.  AIBT  GUANO  00.,  BAI/TI- 
MORB,   MD. 
ItLeTering'a  Ammonlated  Bone,    ( 

Piedmont  Economy 

Plow   Brand 

Royal  Ammonlated  Bone  and  Potash,   .... 

PITTSBURGH    PROVISION    AND    PACKING 
CO..   PITTSBURGH,   PA. 

Com  and  PotRto  Fertilizer 

Lawn  Fertlliicr,    

Special  Potato  Fertiliser 


E.  H.  Snyder,  Oalton, 

P.   J.   BlougVs  Bros..    BooversTllle, 

J.  W.  Flinchbaoah,  Windsor,  

Chaa.  Shlmmel,  AckermansTllle 

O.  H.  Dlldine,   OrangerlUe 

Jos.  Bnrkholder,  Hnmmelstown,    ... 

Jas.  Stager,  WeatBeld,   

Dan  RIngroae,  Oadia 

J.  B.  Lightner    LayarlUe 

C.  8.  Bmner,  New  Bloomfleld,  

Jaa.  Slager,  Westfleld 

C.  S.  Bmnner,  New  BloomSeM 

P.  J.  Blongh'a  Broa.,  BooretSTlIIe,.. 

H.  C.  KocEer,  WrlghtsrlUe 

Walter  ft  Frederick,  Montandon 

Summitt  Lumber  Co.,    Clarka  Snm- 
mlt. 

H.  O.  Eocber,  WrightsTille,  

Jas.  Bnrkholder,  Hummelstown,   ... 


O.  H.  Saxman,  Latrobe, 


A.  F.  Stutsman  A  Co.,  Johnstown, 

R.  8.  Brown,  Morris,  

H.  H.  Loose,  Menges  Mills 

Ampndes  Wotrlng,  SchencksTllIe,   .. 
Amendes  Wotrlng,  SchencksTille,   .. 


W.  J.  Gibson,  Hydetown,  

R.  G.  Allison,  Ambridge 

Weddele  *  Sntton,  West  Newton,  .. 


POLLOCK    FBRTILIZEB   CO.,    BALTIMORB.   I 
MD.  I 

Ammonlated  Super  Phosphate 

Owl  Brand  Guano  Rerlaed 

Special  Potato  and  Tobacco  Fertiliser  Re- 
Tised. 

KPoUock  Fertilizer  Co'a  Special  Wheat  and| 
J     Com  FertlUzer.  \ 


3.  W.  Gable,  Hellam 

J.  H.  Heely,  Llttlestown 

Harvey  Spencer,  OochranTlUe,  

Frank  Oster,   Osterburg,    

S.  A.  Barshlnger,   Red  Lion,  No,  2, 


J.   L.   Longenecker,    Woodbory. 


PUGH  &  LYONS,  OXFORD,  PA. 

Bone  Phosphate 

B.  H.  P.  Phosphate 

Potato  Phosphate 


C.  R.  Kirk  &  Co..  Oztord, 
C.  R.  Kirk  &  Co.,  Oxford, 
C.  R.  Kirk  *  Co..  Oxford, 


RAMSBURG  FERTILIZER  CO.,  FREDERICK, 
MD.  I 

Old  Vlrghila  Compound i  Frank    MlUer    A    Son,    GreencasUe. 

R.   No.  2. 

RASIN    MONUMENTAL    CO..    BALTIMOBK. 
MD. 
ItKasin's  Capital  Crop  Componnd ( 


Rasln's  Champion  Potato  and   Vegetable 
Manure. 


Geo.  B.  Bock,  Kramsvllle 

Jacob  Miller,  Somerset,  R.  No.  S. 
L.  A.  Gelger.  Joanna 


8.8S 

10.S4 

(.68 

t.5( 
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7.71 

t.n 

lO.M 
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7.tt 
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(.SI 
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PbMpiiorte  Add  In  IM  Pornds. 
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7.n 
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10.77 
U.90 

t.OO 

t.ot 

1:8 

t.6* 

(.0* 

t.O* 
I.O* 

.91 
.49 

1.87 
.96 

tto 

1.61 

2.47 
1.4* 

2.47 
1.44 

81.96 
27.84 

27.00 
26.00 

•7.71 

(.00 

1.09 

8.82 

9.00 

1.14 

1.84 

S.00 

• 
1.40  1  2.«4 

i.48 

2.62 

2.47 

30.12 

'iiloo 

26.00 

*.U 

>.oo 

.90 

•9.71 

10.00 

t.(t 

*.** 

t.OO 

.58  1    .7* 

i.l8 

.91 

.82 

24.44 

••45 

9.00 

1.16 

10.61 

10.00 

2.U 

2.15 

2.00 

1.03  {  1.21 

J.20 

1.41 

1.28 

24.24 

■   iiioo 

25.00 
26.00 

8.09 

8.00 

1.06 

9.76 

9.00 

2.a 

2.2* 

2.0O 

.94  1  l.tt 

1.88 

1.74 

1.16 

25.06 

8.SS 

8.00  1  1.19 

9.n 

9.00 

2.6* 

2.6* 

1.0* 

.6*     .to 

..18 

.98 

.62 

22.62 

8.79 
8.10 

8.a 

8.00 

10.00 

8.00 

8.00 

1.43 
1.56 
l.M 
1.28 

10.22 
11.05 

9.n 

9.86 

9.00 
11.00 
9.00 
9.00 

2.2* 
2.8* 
1.24 
8.60 



2.2* 
2.88 
1.24 
8.00 

t.O* 
t.O* 

1.0* 
t.O* 

.60'     .78 
1.40    1.64 

.68      .82 
2.92     8.53 

.22 

.18 
.14 
.60 

.98 
1.82 

.90 
4.06 

.82 
4.11 

22.16 
27.72 
19.16 
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g:Sl 

27.00 

{il 

a.i5 

10.(6 
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.» 

11.47 

U.OO 

8.08 

l.tt 
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2.04    8.26 

2.82 
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t.OO 
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1 
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8.a 

«.« 

U>.8( 

14.11 

t.n 

•1.2* 

t.U  1.70  1 1.2* 

t.r 

4.16 

tit 

41.54 

tt.M 

S.96 

».oo 

.67 

9.48 

t.n 

8.22 

«.**      .41 

.61 

l.to 

.91 

.12 

21. 2t 

(  24.tO 

i  22.00 

10.60 

tt.to 
a.M 

10.22 
9.17 

10.00 
1.00 
0.00 

.82 
.28 
.88 

10.64 
9.4S 
6.87 

2.16 
2.52 
8.94 

2.16 
2.62 
8.94 

t.Ool    .21 
2.00,     .44 

*.0«|     .t7 

.tt 

.90 
.69 

1.1! 

1.46 

.46 

1.67 
1.05 

.21 
1.66 
1.00 

17.18 
26.40 
2t.tt 

•«.0« 
7.49 
10.04 

9.00 
4.00 
9.00 

1.88 

6.81 

.92 

•9.41 
•18.80 
11.66 

U.OO 
16.00 
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8.28 

2.68 

.11 

Ym 

8.28 

2.68 
7.«l 

t.OO'     .20 
1.80      .40 
7.00     .46 

2.02 

l.U 

1.66 

1.72 

.46 

l.tt 
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1.7* 
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2.t7 
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27.W 
40.00 

to.w 
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8.M 
«.09 
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8.00 
8.00 

S 

1.37 

9.46 
9.81 
9.66 

9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

t.81 
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8.40 

2.21 
2.15 
8.40 
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1.(4 
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.41 
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BASIN    MONUMENTAL    CO.,     BALTIMOBK. 
MD.— Continued. 
ItBasin'a  Empire  Onano  Special,  1 


Rkaln's  Great  Ammonlated  Crop  Gompoand, 

Rasln'i  Nltro  Top  Dresaer,  

tBaaln's  Qnalltr  Componnd 


tBasla'a  Wheat,  Com  and  Data  Mixture. 
tBaaln'a  Wm.  Pena  Crop  Orower,  


au 


MM 

29H 
M09 

I241 
2112 

am 

2849 

2928  I 
2808 
2334 

2929  { 
2336 
2112 
2011 
2II>1 
I«EO' 
2113 
3010 
3167 
2804 


3113 

sies 


2178 
2«14 


3>U 


2361 
3422 
2445 
2399 
2470 
2320 

HXA 
2449 
2170 
2351 


RBADINO  BONE  rSBTILIZBR  00.,   BBAD- 
INO,  PA. 
Beadlnc  All  Crop  Special 


tBlood,  Heat  and  Potaah  Ulztnie, 


tFarmen'  Choice, 


tFkrmera'  Tankase  and  Potash  (or  Com, 
Oraln  and  Orasa. 

out  Edse  Potato  and  Tobacco  Oiower, 

tOoIden  Harreat 

Reading  Prlie  Winner 


tSchnylklU  ValleT  Parorlte  for  Oraln  and 
Orais. 

tRtodlns  Special  Potato  and  Tobacco  Ma- 
nure. 

Tobacco  and  Track  Special,    

Track,    Fralt.    Tree,     Vine,    Potato    and 
Tobacco  Orower. 


RBADINO   CHEMICAL   CO.,    READING,   PA. 

Reading  Big  Crop  Special John  W.  Rbot,  KImberton, 

Reading  Grain  Special,  John  W.  Root,  lUmberton, 


J.  L.  OenunlU,  Woodbine 

H.  B.  Low  A  Son,  Oranserille, 

Jacob  MtUer,  SomersetrR.  No.  t,  .. 

B.  A.  Slagle,  Pazlnoe,  

Siegfried  ft  Schwoyer,  Kempton,  ... 
W.  W.  Book,  Port  Royal 

B.  S.  Shire,  Olatfelten 

S.  A.  Haas.  Valley  View 

W.  W.  Book.  Port  Royal,  

Edward  Lelbold.  Saegersrllla,  

C.  S.  Walker  i  Co.,  Ohadd'a  rord 
Junction. 


Isaac    H.    Stoltsfus,    BlTeraoa,     V. 

No.  3. 
C.  R.  Bucher,  Myergtown,  B.  No.  4, 

J.  P.  Sloterback,  Fayette  City 

J.  H.  Belts,  MlUway 

W.  J.  Schmlck  A  Son,  OannanaTlll*, 

8.  L.  Smith,  Mill  Creek,  

Isaac    M.    Stoltsfus,     Elreraon,     B. 

No.   3. 

Chas.  Manrer,  Hepler 

Warren  W.   Mosea,   Exton 

J.  H.  Relts,  MlUway 

W.  J.  Schmlck,  Oarmansrille, 


C.  R.  Bucher,  Myerstown,  B.  No.  4, 

J.  H.  Belts,  MlUway 

C.  R.  Bucher,  Myerstown.  B.  No.  4, 
SSctalegel,  Adam  i  Co.,  Fleetwood,  .. 

Cbas.   Maurer,   Hepler 

Warren  W.  Moses,   Ezton 

Warren  W.  Moees,   Bxtoa 

Schlegel,  Adam  &  Co.,  Fleetwood,  .. 

J.  P.  Sloterback,  Fayette  City 

A.  K.   Kuip,   Pottstown 

Prank  Llttlefleld,  Condersport,  


BOBT.    A.    RRICHARD,    ALLENTOWN,    PA. 

ImproTed   Top  Dresser 

ItBoysl  Phosphate | 

A8H- 


RBICHARD  HIDB  AND  TALLOW  CO., 
LAND,  PA. 
Farmer'a  Jewel SelgMed  *  Schwoyer,  Kempton, 


Wm.  HIttman,  Baston,  R.  No.  8, 

Wm.  Hall,  Dsnboro 

Chaa.  Toeh,  New  Tripoli 


8.  RDT8TBR  GUANO  CO.,  BALTIMORE, 

MD. 
tRoyster's  Com  and  Hop  Special  FertlU- 


tRoyster's  Cuckoo  Crop  Grower, 


tRoyster's  Dreadnought  Fertillier, 
tRoyster's  Eldorado  Componnd 


•  J.  N.  Gets  Co.,  T/ick  Haren 

I  S.  T.  Ingham,  Nicholson 

I  E.  J.  Otto,  Herndon,  R.  No.  1,  .... 

,  J.  S.  Wslte  ft  Co.,   Bellefonte 

I  Richard  Olotfelty,  Salisbury 

I  S.  A.  PhiUlppy,  Bchaefferatown.  B. 

I       No.    1. 

I  W.  C.  Work  ft  Son,  Cochranton,  ... 

:  I>.  L.  Latsha,  Red  Croas,  

'  Tj.  W.  Danernower,  Southampton,  .. 
<  Lewis  Stentgrahe,  Mercer 
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T.M 
<.7t 

s.a 
•.a 

(.23 
T.M 
E.n 

t.M 

(.IE 

e.n 
s.a 

8.E> 
I.8S 

}  ••" 
5.n 
>.« 

(.SI 


(.M 


tcomposlte  sample. 
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UZERS— Contlnned. 


PhiWplMrie 

AddlnlOOPoandi. 

PotHh  la  100  Ponad*. 

1      Mltnwen  In  100  Poaadi. 

1 

AnUatd*. 

Tvtal. 

^ 

TotaL 

1 

Total. 

1^ 

i 

; 

li 

mS9 

1 

>! 

I 

j 

1 

11 

%| 

1 

1 

s 

§ 

a 

TJ 

I'I 

f 

1 

1, 

1 

1 

1 

li 

1 

1 

III 

■^ 

1 

1 

r 

1^ 

1 
tM\  (.00 

1.17  i     >.00 

».00 

t.(( 



tM 

(.00 

1.55 

I.n    i.is 

1 
n.((l    2.47 

2(.(0 

(   22.00 
I   22.26 

1 

• 

U.«  1 12.00 

l.Zl  1    14.T0 

u.oo 

(.n 

t.tt 

(.00 

.60  '    .71  ■   I.U 

.M       .82 

24.71 

24.00 

«.«,    4.00 

.Ml    M.VO 

(.00 

(.71 

::::: 

(.71 

1.00 

S.OtJi    ...  1  ..... 

(.1(     (.2S    51.4*1 

48.00 

7.«|   7.00 

.M  1     (.H 

(.00 

(.((    

I.n 

1.00 

.SD.     .00       I.U 

1.14       M 

11.(1 

21.(0 

1 

21.50 

17.U 

!.U      t.OO    1.44 

o.n 

».o* 

2.0( 

2.08 

2.00 

.62! 

.(4       .41 

U.M 

17.76 

1 

'         1 

U.OO 

I.U      (.00    1.3  1    10.(( 

1                       1 

»M 

1.16 

1.0( 

l.« 

.71 

.(7 

%.u 

1.01 

.12 

U.tt 

U.60 
».00 

».»»    10.00  ,  1.44  1    11.40 

u.oo 

».(0 



2.(0 

2.00 

i.a 

1.62 

I.U 

1.70 

1.(4 

».72 

26.00 

•s.ni  10.00  1.2S  *a.ti 

1 

ll.OO 

1 

2.12 

2.00 

1.21 

1.6(|    (.1* 

1 

1.0( 

1.(4 

S.OO 

12.(0 

26.00 
K.OO 

(.«     (.00      .7B 

1 

>.(( 

o.o* 

T.77 

•7.77 

(.00 

.»      .16'   1.11 

1 

l.M 

.(2 

n.» 

B.Ot 

U.M  '■  10.00       .04 

u.u 

11.00 

2.(0 

2.(0 

1.00 

.60!    .711    i.K 

•« 

M 

14.10 

rS:IS 

u.oo 

u.n  1  U.0O '  i.a 

14.00 

u.oo 

(.52 

(.52 

(.00 

l.((|  1.411    I.U 

1.60     1.(4 

11.21 

W.tt ,  10.00  1  1.11 ;    11.7S 

11.00 

(.02! 1    (.02 

(.00 

1.21    l.O  i    1.16 

1.64      1.(4 

17.(( 

'        1       ' 

1 

(4.N 

9.00      O.OO  1 1.7*  ,    10.70 

1                       1 

10.00 

(.00  1 i    (.00 

2.00 

i.7(  2.1*1  t.n 

2.46     2.46 

(O.M 

tt.60 

r  U.0O 

(  20.00 

7.40  1    7.00       .70       (.10 

(.00 

2.(0' 2.(0 

2.00 

•»l «   •« 

1(.7( 

1 

1 

1 

U.M  u.o«  .  1.17    n.m\u.m 

1.(1     

(.n 

(.00 

.(5      .77      I.U        .(0 .      .(2 

M.91 

B.OO 
2(.00 
(0.00 

t.n    0.00  1 1.00 

7.(7 

7.00 

t.n 

•2.7( 

(.00 

1.82     2.n  '    t.l4  1    2.46  1    2.40 

27.(4 

i.n.  (.00 

1.06 

O.n 

0.00 

(.57 

(.57 

(.00 

2.48     2.91 

t.2» 

(.10  '    1.2* 

1 

(4.(1 

a.io 

7.n    (.00 

M 

(.(0 

(.M 

(.(( 

4.00 

1.2e  1  1.41 

1.23 

l.«4 

1.(6 

27.(8 

n.oo 

7.50  j    7.00 

.54 

7.74 

i.n 

!!!!! 

l.tft 

2.00 

.52 

.41 

17.(0 

u.oo 

(.Oil    (.00 

.« 

(.72 

7.(0 

4.10 

4.1» 

4.00 

1             1 
5.71     (.66  '    {■>*  :    <•*< 

.32     .w.   i.nl     .W 

(.68 

(0.47 

41.00 

:.09      7.00 

.(0 

•7.(0 

(.iO 

t.n 

2.01 

2.00 

.(2 

U.tt 

I    20.00 
)   M.OO 

1 

1            1 

».f;    (.00 

1.74 

11.71 

10.00 

2.(2 

2.(2 

2.09 

.43  '  1.42      t.62      l.*4 

1 

1.(4 

27.7( 

7.n!    (.00 

2.10 

10.12 

(.(• 

(.(0 



(.20 

(.« 

1.41    1.(7  1    133      2.1*  '    t.tt 

2».K 

28.00 

1                         , 

29.00 

1          1            1            1 

18.00 

O.n'    (.00    1.4(1     0.70 

1 

(.so 

1.27 

1.27 

1.00 

.S3      .«5  1    ».U        .00        .82 

U.41 

20. W 
1».«( 

1 

i          1 

1 

21.70 

«.W      (.00  1  Lit       S.M 

(.60 

2.ZZ 

2.27 

2.00'  1.29    1.(1      t.l4 

1.76      1.85 

26.(0 

24.75 

lO.M  1  lO.OO  1 1.40      12.12 

10.(0 

1.01 

2.a 

l.Oo'  1.(7  1 1.71  ,    t.lt 

1.84  1    1.65  '  28.26  1 

ZTi.OO 

2S.0O 

1 

1 

1 

28.00 

1 1  f  Chararton  Indlcatlnr  the  proportion  of  Inmlnbl*  nltrocrn  tbat  !•  inactive:    t— two-Bfttai  or 
!«••:  l~tiro-flfthii  to  Ihrrelftbii:  fi>tbree-Brtlia  or  more. 
*C(in«tltne|iti  (alia  below  cnaraDtr. 
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OOMPLETB  FBRTI 


1 

Mannfaetarer  and  Brand. 

From  Whom  Sample  Waa 

Taken. 

8 

* 

o 

• 

S 

2624 
•Ml 
KM 
2429 

2332 


2431 


2120 

mt 

81"! 
2(57 
2122 
27"6 
?P8 

2745 


2178 
2130 

2«ie 

2737 
2174 

nsi 

tl4« 
2304 


S29S 


2S«6 


2(B8 
2(^2 
2054 
2031 
20i0 
2419 


3206 
3837  , 
2740 
3*41 
25«4  I 
f366  , 
2931  I 
2189  I 
2184 

I 
221!  , 


8.  ROTSTBR'S  OUANO  CO.,   BALTIMORB, 
MD.— Continued. 

Koyster'B  Fnvorlte  Componnd,   •, 

)tRor>ter'a  FKb,  Fletli  and  Fowl I 


I 


1 


Hoateter'a 
Mixture. 


Special    Fniit   and    Vegetable 


KRoyater  Utopia  Componnd, 


SGHAAL  SBELDON  FBBTILIZBR  CO.,  BUIi- 
FALO,  N.  T. 

Srhaal'B  Special  Corn  and  Potato 

Sreclal  Gnano 


SCOTT   FERTILIZBR  CO.,    BLKTON,    MT>. 
jtScott'a  Corn  and  Oata  Orower t 

Scott's  Snre  Growth  Componnd 


1 


tScott'a  Potato  Oiower, 


j-tScott's  Snre  Growth  Baper  Phosphate,   ..] 

M.  L.  SnOEMAKER  &  CO.,  PHII.ADBLPHIA, 
PA. 

VtSwlft  Snre  Gnano  for  Tomatoes,  Track -I 
)     and  Corn.  [ 

Sho<>innk<>r'8  Npw  Jersey  Special  (or  Oata, 

Swift  Srrp  PhoKrtiate  for  gene-al  ase 

Swift  Snre  Phosphate  for  Tobacco 

Swift  Sore  Special  10%  PoUto  Fertiliser 
No.  I. 

Twenty  Three  Dollar  Snper  Phosphate.    .. 

F.  A.  SIMON,  MAUD.  PA. 

Farmers'  Farorlte  Bi(h  Grade  Potato 
Special  Phosphate. 

H.  H.  SMTSBR.   TORK,   PA. 

Ammoniated  Chicago  Fertiliser 


SWACKR   FERTILIZER   WORKS,    INC.,    DU- 
BOIS,  PA. 

Swacks  Corn  Special  Fertiliser 

Swarks  General  Crop  Grower,  

Swacks  Grain  and  Corn  Fertiliser 

Swacks  Grain  Grower 

ItSwacks  Special  Potato  FertiUaer \ 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY,   BALTIMORB,  MD. 

Swift's  Champion  Wheat  and  Corn  Grower, 

Swift's  Pure  Continental  Beet  Special 

tSwift's  Pure  Com  and  Wheat  Grower, 


tSwift's  Pure  Com,  Wheat  and  Oat  Spe- 
cial. 

tSwItt'R  Pure  Diamond.    A  Vegetable,  To- 
bacco and  Fruit  Grower. 


Braman  ft  Swan,  Nelson 

Jno.  St-lckler,  Mininbnrg 

R.  J.  Dunham,  Wellaboro 

Ahram    Boatetler,     Johnstown,     B. 

No.  3. 
S.  A.  PhlUippy.  Schaetteratown,  R. 

No.  1. 

Thos.   Knntslemsn.   Orwln,    

John  Knnkel,  Bath 


Brooklyn  Milling  Co.,   Spartanlmrg, 
Brooklyn  Milling  Co.,    Spartanburg, 


Levi  Beiler,  Elrerson,  S.  No.  8, 
Abraham  Bnrlinger.  Ennkletown, 

S.  Applegate,  Bethlehem 

Mackey  ft  Terkee,  OifO'd 

T«T|  Beiler,  Elverson,  R.  No.  8, 
Ahrnhsra  Bnrlinger,  Knnkletown, 

Msckey  ft  Terkes,  Oxford,  

Levi  Beiler,  Elrerson,  R.  No.  8, 
Ellaa  S.  Brnbaker,   Richland,   .. 


Hilies  ft  Tagg«rt,  Morristown,   .... 
Stephen  M.  Stoltsfns,  Morgantown, 

Frank  Hoffman.  NelfSTlUe 

Richard  Fogel,  Heckertown,. 

Hlllea  ft  Tsgicart.  Norristown,  

Stephen  M.   Stoltsfns,   Morgantown, 
W.  B.  Erwin.  Somerton 

N.  F.  Poole,  Rnffsdale 

F.  A.  Simon  ft  Bro.,  Cornwells,  


Sam.    K.    Hartman,    York,    R. 
No.  *. 


D. 


Sanford  ft  Rumminger,  Franklin,  .. 
Snnford  ft  ICnrnmlnge-,  Franklin,  .. 
Sanford  ft  Rnmminger,  Franklin,  .. 
Sanford  ft  Rumminger,  Franklin,  ., 
Sanford  ft  Rnmminger,  Franklin,  ., 
Cbas.  Teackle,  Patton,  

Peter  Kline,   Morris 

R.  O.  Tonng  Sons,  New  Galilee,  ... 

I.  V.  Bachman,  Hellertown 

J«8.  Fulton  ft  Son  Co.,  Stewartstown 
J.  R.  Wearer  ft  Bro.,  New  Oxford, 

Albert  C.  M}-ers,  Lock  Haren 

J.  H.  Belts,   Millwa/ 

Thos.  Hainea  Co.,  Malrera 

Isaac    M.    Stoltsfns,    Blrenon,    B. 

No.  3. 
H.  C.  Kocher,  Wrightsrille 


9.n 
I.4t 


(.(7 


8.38 


3.53 
8.28 


7.U 

7.78 


8.42 


7.M 


8.84 

C.78 
8.» 
8.40 
C.78 

7.87 
8.3S 

<.88 


8.28 
8.8» 

9.44 
8.44 
U.45 


10.77 

(.88 

)     7.25 


8.68 

8.71 


tCo»ipo!»lte  psmnlf. 
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I.IZUU8— Continued 


FtaoaphoTle  Add  la  100  Lb*. 


AratUUe. 

1 

1 

a 

Total. 


Potatb  li 

100  LIM. 

Nitrogen  In 

00  Lbi. 

s 

Total. 

s 

Total. 

i 

1 

f 

i 

a 

8 

^ 

1 

m 

i 

t 

1 

1 

O 

E 
1 

9.16 
8.06 

10.00 
(.00 

1.21 
1.86 

11.16 
9.91 

10.60 
3.50 

2.26 
3.U 

3.26 
3.U 

2.00 
S.OO 

1.49 
1.12 

1.66 
1.42 

».08 
i.22 

1.74 
1.64 

1.66 
1.66 

28.60 
26.38 

26.00 
'29.00 

•8.20 

8.60 

9.89 

18.1S 

17.00 

4.17 

4.17 

3.00 

.24 

1.12 

j.eo 

1.72 

1.85 

32.80 

r  26.76 

B.Sl 

8.00 

1.96 

10.47 

8.60 

>.S3 

3.33 

3.00 

1.77 

2.27 

*.2> 

2.60 

2.47 

31.23 

t»:?? 

♦7.71 
8.16 

S.OO 
8.00 

1.67 
1.69 

9.38 
9.86 

9.00 
9.00 

3.41 
3.48 

•:::: 

3.41 

3.48 

3.00 
3.00 

1.15 
.BO 

1.46 

.76 

t.W 
i.21 

1.64 
.97 

1.68 
.83 

26.62 
24.02 

27.00 
M.O* 

11.22 

lO.OO 

1.31 

12.53 

1.83 

1.83 

1.00 

.21 

.35 

124 

.69 

.42 

18.66 

(  17.60 
)  18.00 

''H'm 

23.60 

.  24.00 

26.00 

22.60 

12.2S 

lO.OO 

l.M 

13.61 

3.77 

3.77 

S.OO 

2.35     8.09 

t.30 

3.39 

3.30 

39.24 

U.W 

to.oo 

2.20 

U.38 

3.36 

3.36 

3.00 

.9:     1.80 

1 

1.46 

1.76 

1.65 

30.36 

9.66 

S.OO 

2.69 

U.2S 

3.67 

3.67 

3.00 

.77 

1.43 

J.34 

1.77 

1.66 

29.77 

10.02 

8.00 

1.98 

12.00 

10.00 

S.43 

5.M 

3.00 

i.r4 

1.71 

t.27 

1.98 

1.66 

84.00 

38.00 
2T.0O 

9.« 
9.79 
10.18 
10.84 

8.00 
9.00 
8.00 
6.00 

8.19 
1.21 
1.42 
1.64 

12.61 

•11.00 

11.60 

12.48 

U.OO 
12.00 
U.OO 
8.00 

3.03 
3.46 
1.07 
3.99 

'i'.ii 

3.03 
3.46 
4.87 
3.99 

2.00 
3.00 
4.50 
3.00 

.39 

1.7^ 
1.67 
2.27 

.99 
2.54 
•>,.89 
3.41 

1.62 
t.44 
t.40 
2.64 

1.61 
•2.98 
3.29 
8.96 

.82 
3.2* 
3.29 
3.30 

27.46 
34.62 
40.11 
41.13 

13.00 
32.00 
36.50 
84.00 

9.M 

4.00 

2.96 

12.10 

9.00 

2.4S 

x.a 

1.2i 

.59 

1.07 

•  .47 

1.54 

1.08 

26.22 

BM 

•7.52 

11.00 

1.74 

•9.26 

U.OO 

10.36 

10.3S 

10.00 

1.70 

2.83 

».47 

•3.30 

4.00 

48.16 

46.00 

8.40 

8.00 

1.87 

•9.77 

10.00 

2.08 

2.08 

2.00 

.40 

.63 

i.29 

.9* 

.82 

21.00 

17.00 

•».46 
11.42 
7.S9 
7.S4 
8.64 

10.00 
10.00 
7.00 
7.00 
8.00 

.93 
.86 

1.39 
.61 

1.72 

•10.39 

12.27 

8.78 

8.06 

10.36 

11.00 
U.OO 
8.00 
8.00 
9.00 

1.91 
1.19 
1.30 
.96 
t.9! 

1.91 
1.19 
1.30 
.96 
2.97 

2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
3.00 

.HI 

.rs 

.39 
.23 
.69 

.67 
.49 
.82 
.45 
1.03 

1.47 

•11.26 

i.88 

.92 
.90 

•1.29 
•.70 

1.41 

.86 
.85 

1.60 
.85 

1.66 

21.34 

a. 16 

20.81 
16.57 
25.41 

24.00 

22.00 

23.00 

19.00 

(   28.00 

]    24.50 

13.06 
8.30 
10.29 

10.«4 

7.83 

12.00 
8.00 
10.00 

u.oo 

8.00 

1.87 
1.06 
l.M 

1.64 

1.69 

14.92 
9.36 
U.96 

12.28 

9.42 

2.04 
3.14 

1.82 

2.61 
2.67 

.14 

2.04 
3.14 

1.82 

•2.61 
2.81 

2.00 
3.00 
2.00 

3.00 

3.00 

.77  !  1.12 
.38       .60 
.75    1.10 

.61  1     .70 

1.66     1.96 

i.29 

i.30 
!.37 

1.20 

i.88 

•1.41 

.90 

1.47 

.90 

2.34 

1.65 

.82 

1.63 

.82 

2.47 

27.01 
22.92 
24.75 

24.09 

23.66 

29.00 
,   23.00 

(   23.00 
24.60 
23.00 
22.00 
23.00 
28.00 

26.75 

til  Cbarxcten  indlcatlOK  the  proportion  of  inaoluhlo  nitrogen  tbat  to  Inacttre:    t— two-Ofths  or 
leaa;  i«twO'fifths  to  three-flfthn;  1!-=three-flftb«  or  more. 
•Conatltaeota  talla  below  suarantr. 
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1 

2167 
2I!07 
!G34 
S158 
2M« 

wa 

3163 

2268 
2313 
2364 
3287 
2456 
2363 
3162 
3161 
2064 


2766 
•019 
2200 
3348 
3676 
2r93 
23.^5 
3071 
3201 
2013 
2356 
2116 
2314 
2703 
2202 
2760 


3274 
327S 


2166 

33(19 
3308 


texn 
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SWIFT  &  CO.,  BALTIMORB,  UD.— Conttnned. 
ltSwirt'8  Pure  Diamond  W  Vegetable  and  I 
{     Froit  Grower.  I 

Swift's  Pure  Diamond  X  Fertillxer 

Swift's  Pure  Farmer's  FaTorlte,  

Swift's  Pure  Diamond  K  Grain  Grower,  „ 


tSwift's  Pure  Marltet  Garden  Hannre. 


tSwift's  Pore  Red  Steer 

Swift's  Pure  Regal  Top  Dresser, 

tSwift's  Reliable  Grain  FertlUser, 

Swift's  Pore  Special  Formala  0, 
Swift's  Pure  Super  Fbospbate,   .. 


J.  M.  TEMPLIN.   HONBTBBOOK,   PA. 
No.  4.   Atlas  Brand 


P.  THOMAS  A  SONS  CO.,  PHH^.,  PA. 

HIgb  Grade  Potato  Fertillier ., 

|tlmp:0Ted    Fertilizer ( 

Normal  Phosphate 

Scientiac  Tobacco  Otuno 


tSpeclal  Higb  Grade  Potato  Fertiliser, 

tSpcclnl  Potato  Fertiliser 

Top  Drwiser 

Victor  Potasb  Guano 


l-tTbomas  Wheat  and  Com  Manure, 


JAMRS    THOMAS,    Wn,LIAMSPORT,    PA. 

Thomas    Sreclsl    Compound    for    Wheat, 

Oats,    Corn  and  Grass. 
Thomas  Standard   Brand  Phosphate 


THISNTON  PONB  FERTILIZER  CO.,   TREN- 
TON,   N.   J. 

Kpystonc   Potato 

Sppclal    Com    Mannre 

Ffl-mor's  Speclnl  Potato  Manure 

Tomato  and  Truclc 


I 


JACOB  THINLET  tt  SONS,  LINFIBLD, 

Cra!n  and  Grass  Grower,  , 

Siiecial  Potato  Mannre 


PA. 


SIR!  ' 
3130  I 
2942  I 
3129, 
3143 
71S5  ' 
3138  I 

51-6  I 
21  .'.2  ' 
Sm6  1 
2154  1 


P.   W.  TTNNETX  *  CO.,    INC.,   PHILADEL- 
PHIA,   PA. 

Comi'lete  Phosphate 

rompletp  Super  Phosphate 

HExcelsior  Phosphate ( 

Jerspy  Potato  Mannre 

No.  1  Potato  Manure 

No.  2  Potato  Mannre , 


Potato  and  Vegetable  Mannre 

Ro.ral  Fish  Manure 

Sweet  Potato  Mannre 

Trucker's  High  Grade  Flsb  Guano, 


L.  W.  Danenhower,  Soatbampton,  .. 

L.  O.  Leiby,   GarmansTllle,    

W.  P.  Rooae  ft  Son.  North  East,  ... 

W.  J.  Pratt  *  Sons,  Wanaset 

N.  J.  Leete,  Gondersport 

Harry  Van  Fleet,  Bast  St'Ondsbnrg, 
W.  P.  Rouse  &  Son,  North  Baat,  ... 

Wm.  0.  Ball,  Media 

Hill  *  Walker,   SbantraTtlle 

H.   0.   Kocher,   WrigbtsTiUe,    

Albert  G.  Myera,  Lock  Haven,  

J.  F.  Carl,  Great  Bend 

Reed  A  Krdman.  Paxinoa,  

Albert  0.  Myera,  Lock  Raven,   

John  W.  Root,   Klmberton 

John  W.  Rbot,  Klmberton,  

Penn  Distributing  Co,,   Union  City, 

J.  M.  TempUn,  Honeybrook,  

Monroe   A.    Wlke.    KlelnfelersTlIle, 

J.  K.  Maurer,  Pitman,  B.  D.,  

J.  H.  Knisely,  Red  Lion,  R.  No.  t, 

Wm.  J.  Moyer,  OreenTlUe,  

E.  n.  Leaman,   Ronks 

N.  Gny  Snyder,    Aspers 

Titus  Bachman,  Hellertown 

W.  H.  Brace,  Dallas.  

J.  H.  Knisely,  Red  Lion,  R.  No.  2, 

J.  K.  Manrer,  Pitman,  R.  D 

TItns  Bachman,  Hellertown 

F/d.  Shney,  LIckdsle,  R.  No.  1 

Kd.  Shuey,  Llckdale.  R.  No.  1,  ..:. 

John  Kase,  Elysbnrg 

L.  H.  Knisely.  Red  Lion,  B.  No.  2, 
B.  S.  RIsaer,  Palmyra,  R.  No.  t,  .. 

Tbos.  Green,  Canton 

Thos.  Green,  Canton 

Hobenssck  B-os..   Ivyland,   

T,.    A.    Rowells.    MorrisTllle,    

Wm.  Hobensack,    Iryland 

Wm.  Hobensack,   Ivyland,   

A.  M.  F.  Stiteier,  UwrhUnd 

A.  M.  F.  Stiteier,  Dwehland 

M.  0.  Michener,  Media 

Geo.  R.  Watson.  BmbreeviUe 

Harry  C.   Breckblll.    Strauaburg,   ... 

Geo.   R.  WatRon,  Bmbreevlllp 

'Tpiiry  W.  Snttprwuite,  Woodboume, 
Rdw.  Brinton  A  Sons,  West  Cheater, 
Jro.    C.    Rboadea    A    Co.,     Newton 

Stinarc. 
F.dw.  Rinton  A  Sons,  West  Chester. 
Edw.  Brinton  &  Sons,  West  Chester, 

S.  Carl  Gamer    Hatboro 

Rdw.  Brinton  *  Sona,  West  Cheater, 


1.(7 
7.7» 

».n 


6.M 

(.80 

4.28 

«.6« 
4.2S 

e.it 
>.w 

(.61 

lO.U 
«.21 

*.1T 

1.77 

6.M 
t.Cl 

t.S4 

t.75 
«.10 


t.84 
».7» 
».01 
».77 


T.n 


7.n 

7.77 
6.M 

8.41 
10.97 
7.4B 

8.32 

8.Z1 
•  .84 

8.n 


tComposlte  sample. 
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LIZERS — Continued. 


Phovhorlc  Add  in  100  Uw. 


ATsllabU. 


I 


Total. 


Potaita  In  100  Lbs. 


8. 

8. 

» 

•11 


8.00  I  l.U 


8.00 1  i.n 

t.OO  '  1.07 


10       ,     -     _ 

79  I  12.00  I  2.06  I    1)1.86 


lo.a  I ... 

lO.Ri  ... 


I 


•;.64      8.00  ,  l.M       0.14 


I 


1.23  '    8.00  !l.^ 


l.U  I 

r.Ml 

1.87 
1.24 


6.00,    .77 
8.00    l.«6 


12.00    2.92 
8.00    1.26 


•8.8S  I  10.00 


•10.06  1  11.00 
•9.60    10.00 


9.97  I    8.60 
10.83    10.00 


».B\    9.00 


10.00 


1.49     

12.93     12.00 


•9.44     10.00 


10.10 
8.43 


8. 71 
8.61 
7.94 
9.28 


8.91 
10.61 


8.66 
8.16 
i.'M 

•6.97 
9.U 
6.88 

7.92 
8.06 
8.77 
6.64 


9.00 
8.00 


8.0O 
8.00 
8.0O 
8.00 


6.00 
8.00 


8.00 
8.00 
6.00 

8.00 
8.00 
7.00 

7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.00 


.67 


1.12 
1.04 


1.29 

.22 
.80 

1.41 

.74 
.64 


1.82 

.86 

1.43 

1.28 


2.67 
1.36 


1.14 
1.31 
l.U 

2.78 

.82 

1.64 

l.lt 
1.86 
1.61 
1.26 


9.74  I 

6.88  I 

9.64  1 

16.79 
9.60 

•9.66 


•10.63 
10.46 


ll.OO 
11.87 


10.02 


11.29 


1.71 
13.73 


10.86 


10.84 
8.99 


10.63 
9.46 
9.37 

10.61 


12.43 
U.87 


9.80 
9.47 
6.33 

9.75 
9.93 
8.43 

9.21 
9.42 
10.38 
7.90 


ll.OO 

11.60 
10.60 

9.00 
10.60 

9.60 
lO.M 

'izloo 

10.60 

10.00 
9.00 


8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
,6.00 


3.21 

3.49 

1.06 

.00 

3.17 


2.25 

2.98 

.93 

.08 
2.(3 

.04 


3.89 
1.66 


2.37 
.04 


>.6< 


1.24 


t.62 

3.10 


2.60 


3.69 
1.4» 


1.00  {  10.44 
1.00  2.99 
t.OO  10.66 
I.OO      6.10 


4.23 

7.36 


1.69 
1.62 
2.S6 
1.93 


3.49 


9.0O  1.40 

9.0O  2.52  I  .... 

6.00  1.08  |.... 

9.00  3.60  I      .11 

9.00  2.66     .... 

8.00  2.67      1.01 


Totnl. 


Nltncen  to  100  U». 


Total. 


e  c 

•  I 


1 


8.21 

3.00 

3.49 
1.05 
1.23 

3.00 
1.00 
1.00 

3.17 

3.00 

2.2E 

2.0« 

2.98 

3.00 

.93 

1.00 

.64 
2.62 

IM 

3.63 

3.00 

3.39 
l.tt 

2.00 
1.(0 

2.37 
2.79 

1.60 
2.60 

3.06 

3.00 

3.24 

t.to 

3.63 

3.20 

2.00 
3.00 

2.66 

3.00 

3.69 

3.00 

1.49 

1.00 

10.44 
2.99 

10.56 
6.10 

10.00 
3.00 

10.00 
6.00 

4.23 
7.36 

4.00 
7.00 

1.40 
2.62 
1.08 

1.00 
1.76 
1.00 

3.70 
2.56 
3.67 

3.00 
2.00 
2.0O 

1.69 
1.52 
2.36 
1.9( 

1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.W 

1.02  I  1.41  I  2.23 

1.03  I  1.40  |.41 
2.64  3.12  I  t.33 
1.27    1.67  ■  " 


,.83, 

t.l9 


1.64  41.98 

1.81  I    1.64  '  26.88 

3.46  '    3.28  ,  49.48 

1.64  i  32.14  I 


.99 
1.71 


1.62 
2.22 


i.61 
2.27 


1. 


2.13 
2.49 


I 


.68  .94 
.76  1.06 
.80  I  1.10 

2.06  ,  3.08  ' 
2.36  I  2.91 
1.38    2.27 

1.21  I  1.79 
1.08  I  1.64 
t.27  ,1.70 
2.30    3.06  I 


1.24 

1.43  I 

1.42 

«.47 
1.41 
1.47 


1.18  ' 

1.84 

1.38^ 

3.43; 
3.31  ' 
2.70  I 

2.21 

,    2.01 

I    2.11 

•3.63 


1.63 
2.47 


.82' 


8.30 
8.30- 
2.46  I 

1.64 

l.frt  , 

1.64  1 
6.13 


32.62  > 
40.90, 


21.09 
23.61 
18.08 

33.30 
38.Z7  < 
31.36  ' 


40.00 
27.00 
46.00 
33.00 


29.60 
33.60 


24.00 
23.00 
21.00 
19.00 
36.00 
32.00 
30.00 


26.44  2S.0* 

24.48  I  25.00 

27.46  28.60 

n.oi  si.o* 


18  1  Character  Indlcatinc  the  proportion  of  iMOlnble  nltrofen  that  Is 
l«ii'  |-.two-flfth»  to  three-flfths;  I— three-flrtha  or  more. 
•Conatltnenta  falli  below  gaarant7. 


InactlTe:    t~two-llttha  or 
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COMPLETE  FERTI 


Uannfactnrer  and   Brtod. 


•Fiom  Wbom  Samiile  Waa  Taken. 


I 
§ 

a 

e 

s 

I 


I0E4 

soss 

me 

S067 
M66 
1017 
1063 


2K3 

ni=i 
!7rs 

1100 
2784 
2180 
3099 
2362 
3096 
8097 
3108 
2154 
2181 
3074 


2384 

»S7 
8800 
3169 
8802 

8268 
2M4 


TDSGARORA     rEBTIUZER 
HORB.  HD. 
Ammonlated  Pboapbate,  . 

Tnscarora*0  1-9-8 

ItStandard 


CO..     BAI.TI- 


Tuscaron'a  3-8-1, 
)  tToacaron'a  2-9-8, 


t 

FOR  THB  J.  B.  TTGBRT  CO..  PHILA^  BT 
AM.  AO.  CHEJf.  CO..   NBW  TORK. 

Golden  HarTCKt  Phosphate 

Premium   Mannre 

)  tPopular   Fbosptaate, 


[tOuaker  Special,   

jtSpeclal  Potato  and  Tomato  Ooano, 
MStandard  Pertlllaer,    


VtReTlaed   Vegetable  and  Corn  FerHIlaer, 

VIRGINIA  CAROI/INA  CHBMICAL  CO.,  BAL- 
TIMORE.     rOR    RESALE    BT    BASIN 
UONCHBNTAL    CO. 
T.  O.  0.   Co'a  Standard  Cora  and  Orain 
Grower. 

W.   R.   WHANN   CO.,    PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 
Whann'a  Cheater  TalleT  Special  ArallabU 

'  Ammonlated  Super  Phosphate. 
Whann'a  Chentpr  Vallej  Special  Fish  and 

Potash  Fertiliser. 
Whann's    Chester    Valley    Special    No.    t 

Ammonlated  Super  Pboapbate. 
Whann's   Chester   ValleT   Rerlsed  Special 

Ammonlated  Super  Phosphate. 

WOOLBRIDOB    FBHTTILIZBR    CO.,    BALTI- 
MORE, MD. 
Tiger  Phosphate 


THB  ROBT.  A.  WOOLDRIDOB  CO.,   BALTI- 
MORB.    MD. 
Wooldridge  Special  Trtnmph  Brand  Phos- 
phate. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  TORK,  PA. 

tOolden  Sheaf 


:i 


r 


tDempwolfa  Harrest  Qneen, 
tDcmpwolt'a  Plow  Brand 


W20  I        tDempwoIt's  Potato  Mannre,  . 

!228 

»«!      ' 

nsi.'i  ,        tDempwolCs  Potato  Special, 

>4»«  I 

?2?li  I 

!l«)        VIDempwoIf's  Prosperity 

tComposlte  ■ampla. 


H.  D.  Sitter,  Treilertown 

H.  D.  Sttler,  Trexlertown,  

A.  M.  Frederick,  Jr.,  Falrchance, 

H.  D.  Sltjer,  Trexlertown 

H.  D.  Sitler,  Trexlertown 

A.  M.  Frederick,  Jr.,  Falrchance, 
H.  D.  Sitler,  Trexlertown 


LOTtne  Larch,  Bethlehem,  R.  No.  1, 
R.  F.  Brown,  Baston.  R.  No.  4,  ... 

Darld  Green,    Knnkletown 

8.  R.  Kline,  Benton.  R.  D.  No.  1,  .. 

^nrid  Green,    Knnkletown 

Rufrh  I..  Carroll,  Doylestown 

S.  H.  Kline,  Benton,  R.  D.  No.  1,  .. 

LoTinc  Lerch,    Bethlehem,    

R.  R.  Kline,  nenton,  H.  D.  No.  1,  .. 
S.  R.  Kline,  Benton,  R.  D.  No.  1,  .. 

J.  Trarers.  Bast  StroudsburE 

LoTlne  Lerch,  Bethlehem,   R.  No.  I, 

Hugh  L.  Carroll,  Doylestown 

Harry  Sponeward,   Berwick,   R.  D., 


McCalmont  A  Co.,  Bellefonte, 


A.  L.  Miller,  Tork,  R.  No.  1 

N.  T.  Saasaman,  Ottarllle 

Frank  Bees,  PboenlxTlUe,  B.  No.  1, 
N.  T.  Sasaaman,  Ottsrllle 

Grant  Johnson,  MIUtIU* 

Bennage  *  Dershom,  White  Dser,  .. 


A.  P.  Ltppy,  LIttlestown 

Pelli  Lesher,  Ashland,  

Wearer  A  Callaban,    MontoorsTtlle, 

Straser  Bros.,   York 

Edw.  F.  Bracken,  Paoli 

W.  A.  Cooper,  Athene,  

W.  F.  Onagey,  Berlin 

Preston  Bros.,  Cnnton 

Thns.  Haines  &  Co.,  MaWera,  

Feltx  Lesher,  Ashland 

W.  J.  Sheffer,   Hanorer,  B.  No.  1,.. 

A.  T.  BalM,  Lock  HaTen 

Rdw.  F.  Bracken.  Paoll 

n-'o.  Bdleman,  Selgfrleds,  R.  No.  t. 

".  J.  Sheffer,  Hanorer 

Thos.  Hnlnes  Co.,   MaWem 

W.  F.  Onagey,  BarUn,  


6.M 

6.76 
«.U 


9.14 

8.n 
7.n 


8.M 
8.<t 

»M 


(.47 

T.W 

8.71 

i.a 

U.1T 

T.a 

t.9 
(.« 

4.a 
*.u 

t.n 

t.n 

*.« 
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LIZERS— Oontinued . 


Pboivliorle  Add  la  IN  Ua. 


ATallabl*. 


trsbU. 


Fotuh  la  Ue  Lb*. 


Xttal. 

> 

? 

3 

: 

1 

1 

1 

O 

Nltncen  la  100  U». 

o  a     1 

S3 

■fir   , 

TtttaL 

;^     1 

S 

^  CB 

3 

1 

1 

< 

1 

1 

i 

a 

e 

o 

7.B5 
9.4} 
8.15 

7.00 

».oo 

8.00 

8.(1 
9.24 

8.00 
1.00 

8. a 

9.S6 

7.76 

8.00 

s.ool 

7.00 

8.72 

8.00 

8.3 

8.00 

8.M 

8.00 

8.88 

8.00 

0.88 

8.00 

7.4« 

7.00 

•7.70 

8.00 

7.87 

7.00 

a.4i 

8.00 

8.U 
10.82 

0.17 

«.60 
10.17 


.17  *».» 
1.81  10.87 
1.01        8.77  I 


I 


1.28  ;     >.«4 
8.12  I    10.86  I 
2.18  1    10.88  i 


7.80 

1.80 

>.50 

.09 

8.80 

1.80 

8.60 

2.00 

>.60 

8.06 

(.00 

2.00 

9.00 

8.H 

8.00 

1.20 

8.26 
1.68 


».00 
».00 
9.00 


1.18 


8.88 

8.26 
2.10 


9.61  I 


10.(8 


1.08 1  8.64 

1.14  {  8.84 

.90  I  8.88 

.98 1  9.84 


9.00      8.09 


9.00  I  8.88 

I 

S.OtI  8.60 

9.00  !  8.06 

8.00  I  8.80 


9.00 


10.03      9.00 :    .41      10.44  I 


2.16 


I 


1.00  '  1.24  I     9.27       9.00:    8.21 


I 


8.(21    S.Ooi    .88  1     9.43  I     8.60  '    1.82 

III 
8.48  ;    8.00 


1.41  I  8.0O  .     .77  i 

7.81!  7.0O;    .60  I 

!  I 

I.K  I  8.00      .(7  I 

1.88  1  8.00  11.(8 


9.18       8.50      2.08 
8.60  I    2.04 


9.20 
S.U 
9.(2 
10.01 


7.60  I    2.71 


8.50  I    2.(7 


'I 
8.60  ' 


1.80  I  1.00  .44 
8.84  I  8.0O  .50 
1.8(  '    2.00,     .82 


8.68 

8.0B 


8.00   l.OO 
8.00,    .82 


2.00  1    8.W'    .84 

8.17  I    8.001  1.08 
1.26  I    1.00,     .62 


8.88  I  8.00 

8.26  I  8.00 

2.10  I  8.00 

8.00  I  8.00 


1.88 


8.(0 
8.0t 
8.20 
2.15 


8.21 


1.82 


8.(0 


8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.00 


8.00 


8.00 


8.00 


.68  I    |.8(        .89 

.n    i.2( '    .96 

1.24  I    1.68  I    1.77 


1.60  *    1.48    'l.» 
1.27  I    1.46  I    1.7 


1.92 
.77 


t.69 
117 


.54  1 

2.511 

.94  , 


.69 
1.28  I 


1.01  I 
2.08 
.97  I  1.28      1.22  I    1.68 


.84  , 
1.67 


•  •17 
i.8( 


1.12    1.4j      i.88 


.72      i.lO 


1.14 
.91 


.98  i.20 
1.49  t.20 
1.12      1.21 


1.78 


.74  I    .88  '    1.15  i 


1.(9 

1.83 

.98 


.97      i.l8  I 


I 


.82 

.82 

1.(3 

18.21 
25.24 
28.97 

2.47 
1.(5 

29.13 
27.87 

.41 

2.47 

.82 

1(.74 
31.27 
18.74 

.82 

24.84 

2.0( 

88.32 

l.«t 

24.1( 

1.(6 

27.00 

.41 

21.80 

1.03 

24.02 

1.(6 

25.87 

1.28 

24.(( 

.82 
1.08 

21.87 
28.17 

U.60 
82.00 
I  UM 
I  84.00 
27.00 
(  26.00 
)   28.00 


19.00 
87.00 
18.00 
13.25 

n.oo 


2.08  I  2.00 

2.04  2.00 

1 

•2.71  I  3.00 


I 


1.24  I  1.3« 

t      i 

.Ml    .271    I.2S! 

I  I  I 

.38  '    .69      i.31  , 


1.38  I    i.23  ' 


1.03  I    (.22  I 


I  I  I 

8.00  {    8.0(1  2.0:>  I  2.23  I    t.28  ' 


3.0(  ;    8.001     .46  I 


59      I.J 


.90 
1.(1 

1.25 

2.51 


1.28 


K.82 


.28     18.60 

I 
.82  I  20.73 

1.(5  '  23.85 
1.23  23.92 
2.47  ,  30.61 


.82 


23.76 


21.00 
26. OO 
26.60 
23.80 

'»!6o 

UM 


81.00 

21.00 
27.00 
24.00 
21.00 

20.00 
28.26 


18.00 
18.00 
20.00 
18.50 
22.00 
21.05 
22.00 
22.50 
24.00 
24.00 
23.00 
27.75 
30.00 
25.75 
21.00 

rs.oo 
I  I  a.oo 


tit  Cbaiaeten  ladlcatiBit  the  proportion  of  Inmluble  nitrogen  that  1«  Inacttre:  t=two-a(tba  or 
l»r:  i— two-Stthf  to  tbree-lltth)i:  l-^thn-e-ttttUs  or  moit.-. 
'ConetitneDts  falls  below  guaranty. 
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Google 


COMPLETE  FEHTI 


, 

Hanatactanr  and   Brand. 

From  Wbom  Sample  Was  Taken. 
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t 
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§ 

1271 
Z19I 

nn 


26«4 


TOBK    CHEMICAL   WOBKS.    TOBE,    PA.— 
Con  tinned. 
DempwoU's  B.  B.  Special ., 


j-tDempwoU'*  t-S-3, 


HBNHT  S.  ZOOK,  HLVBBSON,  PA. 

No.  6,   Pride  of  Obeeter,   Corn,   Oats 
Wheat  Phoapbate. 


A.  T.  Balrd.  Lock  Haren 

W.  P.  Onagey,  Berlin 

Tboa.  Haines  Co.,  Malvern,  

Mt.  HoUy  Seed  and  Qtmln  Co.,  Mt. 
Holly. 

J.  P.  Stoltztos,  Blreraon,  


T.K 


>.46 


tCompoalte  aample. 
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LIZERS— Continued 


Phosphoric  Acid  In  100  Poond*. 


AnIUhlo. 


ToUL 


1 


Potash  In  100  PooDds.       Nttrofen  In  100  Poondi. 


Total. 


10.89 

1 
lO.OO  1  l.OB 

VIM      10.50 

1.S0 

2.18 

t.SI 

8.75  .    1.00      .67 

i.82 

8.60 

2.80 



1.88 

10.84 

1 
10.00       .1* 
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u.oo 

2.00 

1.00 

s.oo 
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t.OO    1.23    1.86 


182 
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2.00     .28      .33  I    1.19  ,     .62 
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.41 
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80.00 
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ROCK  AND  POTASH 
B*amishing  Phosphoric 


Mannfaetortt  and  Brand. 


From  Wbom  Sample  Waa  Ttakan. 
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AMERICAN      AORICUI/rcBAL      CHEMtCAL 
CO.,  NEW  XOBK. 
tSpeclal  Oem  Alkaline  Pboepbate 


tBradleys  Alkaline  Phoaptaite  and  Potaah, 

tOrocket'a  Dlsaolred  Phosphate  and  Fotasta 

Crocket'*  Special  Paragon  Fhoepbata,    .. 

Laiaretto  DlnolTed  Pboepbate  and  Potaab. 
HichlKan    Carbon    Work*   Red   Une   Pbos 

pbate    wltb    Potaab. 
tMllflom's  Crown  Phosphate,    


!012 
2360 


tMoro  Fbilllpa  Alkaline  Pboepbate 

Northwestern   Special   Horse   Shoe   Brand'. 
Reese's  Special  Crown  Phosphate  and  Pot- 
ash. 
I  tSDsqoebanna    Special    High    Grade   Phos-  f 

]  pbate  and  Potash ) 

Tjgert  Allen's  Star  Soluble  Phosphate  and 

Potash. 
tWbeeler'a  Special  All  Crop  Qmwer 

tWIIIIanis  ft  Clark's  Triamp  Phosphate, 


tZell's  Electric  Phosphate, 


AHBBICAN  FEBTTLIZINO  CO.,    BALTIHOBB 
IfD. 
ItAmerlcan  Alkaline  Super  Phosphate, 


tDlssolved    Phosphate   and   Potash,    .... 

MOUR    FBBTIIJZBB    CO..     BALTIMOBB, 
UD. 

tPbospbate  and  Potash  No.  1,    \ 


ATLANTIC  FBBTIUZER   CO.,    BALTIHOBB. 
MD. 
Atlantic  Twelre  and  One 


ATLANTIC     FERTILIZES    WORKS.     BALTI' 
MORE,   HD. 
Atlantic  12-2  Brand 


CO., 


BALTI- 


BAI/TIMORB     PtTLVERIZING 
MORE,    MD. 
Special  Spring  and  Fall  Miztnie 

BAUaH  ft  SONS   CO..    PHILADELPHIA,    PA 
Bangh's  High  Orade  Potash  Mixture 


VtBangh's    Solnble    Alkaline    Snper    Phos-i 
I         pbate.  I 

BBRQRR  BROS..    BASTON.    PA. 
Peerless  Phosphate 


2785 
tComposlte  sampla. 


P.  L.  Homm,   Spring  Qrove 

Mrs.  r.  O  Martin,  Loysrllle,   

Smith  ft  McKelvey,   BlalrsTllle 

Athens  Milling  Co.,  Athens 

F.  T.  Oreenawalt,  West  Newton, 

T.  R.   Bolton,  Cocbranton 

Jos.   Herb,   Pitman,   R.   D 

S.  T.  ft  I.  W.  Gibson,   Indiana 

Union   City   Coal  and  Supplr  Co., 
Union  CitT. 

Grove  ft  Uffelman,  Parke 

Daris  ft  Hyde.   Spartansbnrg 

J.  W.  Eberts,  Clearfield 

Sam'l  F.  McQnIstcn,  Meadvllle 

A.  M.   F.  Stlteler,    Dwchland 

Nicklee  ft  Stewart,  Shlppensburg.  .. 

Je<r  Altfather,    Berlin 

D.  F.  Walker,  Rockwood 

Woy  ft  Saylor,  Somerset 

O.   E.   Bearer.    Mlllerstawn 

Hatrey    Detwller,    Chester  Springs, 

N.   H.   Bloogb,   DaTidsTtUe 

Geo.    Decker.    Athens 

Isaac  M.  Sheets.  Sanbnir  R.  No.  2 
R.  Milbelm.   Nasaretb,  R.  No.  2,  .. 

B.  F.  Hnmmel.  Sbamokin  Dam 

Tressler  Schlegel  ft  Co.,  Red  Cross, 
A.  A.  Bhrhart,  Dallastown,  B.  No.  1 


John  H.  Niedigh.   SUte  COBege.   . 

B.    R.   Watson,    Oxford,    

J.   O.    Emert,    Somerset 

J.  D.  Goldsmith,  WllUamson 

Jacob   Bowaer,    St.    ClalraTlIle,    ... 

Frits  Bros.,   Garrett 

Leri  Stnckey,  New  Enterprise,  ... 


Wysox  Coal  ft  Hay  Co.,  Wyaox, 


TiOtt  Shoemaker,  Nichols,  N.  T., 


J.  C.  Royer,   Myerstown,  B.  No.  4, 

R.  D.  Forman.  Centre  Hall,   

Humbert  ft  Kmir.  Llttlestown 

W.  W.  Haas.  Pitman,  R.  D 

J.  F.  Stler,  JohnsonTllle 

John  Kantsman,  Baston, 
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FERTILIZERS. 
Add  and  Potash. 


Pbospborle  Add   la  110  Pmadi. 


ATKlUlda. 
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16.M 

17.88 
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11.04 
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ROCK  AND  POTASH 


Uumfacturer   uid    Bimnd. 


From  Wboiii  Sample  Warn  Taken. 


s 

a 


I 


2059 
S247 
ttU 


BO  WEBB  FBBTILIZER  CO.,  BOSTON. 
HBowker's  Spectal  tioldea  Haneat  FertU- 
)          ixer. 
Bowker'a  S.  and  P.  Fertillxer 


tm 


a.    B.    BBODBECK,     BRODBEOK,    FA. 
Brodbeck'a  Alkaline 


,  CENTRAL  CHBUIOAL  CO.,  THOMAS  FSBTI- 

'  LIZER    WORKS,    HAGERSTOWN,    MD. 

1 1         0.  C.  C.  CommoBwealth 

>|         C.  C.  C.  Potaah  SpecUI 

'  CONSUMER'S     CHEMICAL 
NEW  YORK. 


OORPOBATION. 


2572 

wn 

2422 


3827  I 


tConramer'a   Hlgb    Grade  Fboaptaate  and 
Potaah. 


tConsamer'a  Pore  Sure  Pboepbate  and  Pot- 


tConanmcr'a  Special  Phoaphate  4ad  Pot- 
aah. 


USl 


29« 

ma 


»6 


2996 
2702 
2971 
Ml* 


aess 


JOSIAH    COPE    *    CO.,     BALTIMORE,     MD. 
Solnble  Pboepbate  and  Fotaab 

I  EUREKA     CEHMICAL     CO.,      BAI/TIMOBB, 
MD. 
IfEnreka  Alkaline,    


Enreka  Alkaline  No.  2, 


I 

I  FARMER'S     FERTILIZER     WORKS, 
BETHTOWN,   PA. 
IfFarmer's  Economj 


BLIZA' 


Sore  Crop, 


BALTIMORE  MO, 


GRIFFITH    ft   BOYD   CO. 

Alkaline    Mixture 

Little  Gem , 

Soluble  12  and  2 

Special  Grain  Grower 

W.   S.  HASTINGS  A  SON,  ATOLBN, 
Rock  and    Potaab 


PA. 


2842' 
2402  1 
2204  ! 
2S52  I 
2:'4I 
S176' 


S.     M.    HB8B    *    BBC.     PHILADBLDPHIA, 
PA. 

tCUmax  Alkaline  Fertillxer 


tSolnble  Phosphate  and  Potaab,   

BAUBSVILUI.    PA. 


HOFFMAN   ft   BBC, 
Hoffmana  Oata,   .... 


9222 
2276 
2220 


HUBBARD  FEBTILIZBB  CO.,    BALTIMOBB. 
Mn. 
Alkaline  lO-I,    


tHnbtwrd'a  Com  and  Wheat 

tHnbbard'a  Wheat  and  Bra,  12  and  1. 


Z»7!  I 
tCompoelte  aample. 


Jaa.  B.  Wheellnc,  Oacbranton,  B.  D. 
Harvey  W.  Heaa,  Benton,  B.  No.  6, 
H.  L.  StDltx  ft  Bra.,  Altoona,  


S.  B.  Brodbeek,  Brodbeek, 


L.  H.  Lelter  ft  Bro.,  Greencaatle  B. 

No.  2. 
Jno.  W.  Batbcate.  State  College,  .. 


Martin   Allrn.    NIehola,    N.    Y.,   B. 

No.   t. 
T.  C.  Knonae,  Benton,  B.  No.  t.   .. 
Benrr     Rlttenbonse,     Berwick     R. 

No.  2. 

H.  F,  Gamp  ft  Bon,  BTerett,   

Zebner  Bioa.,  Btoomaburg 

Cbaa.    Yoeckle,    Patton 

Martin   Allyn,    NIchoIa,    N.   Y.,   B. 

No.  S. 
Morria  Spelker,  Someraet  R.  No.  1, 


J.  C.  Henderaon,  Fatetaborf,  B.  D., 


D.  B.  Mmm,  Thompsoatown, 

Jonaa  P.  Acker,  Brelntncarllle,  . 
J.  P.  Sebnebart,  New  FreedOB,  . 

B.  r.  Horting.  Newport,  

L  B.  Secrlst,  MlUeratown 

Ben  Oarman,  Bllaabethtown, 

Adam  Knisjr,  Allenwood 

E.  A.  Slafle,  Paxinos 

J.  B.  Bearboroocb  ft  Son,  Delta, 

0.  F,  Oelbaeb,  Dnncannon 

Wm.  S.  Haatlnga  ft  Son,  Atglen, 

Edw.  F.  Miller,  Someraet 

O.  H.  Emerlck,  Centre  Hall 

H.   N.   Carpenter,    Welliboro,    ... 

A.  L.  Yelt,  McKean 

Moaea  Weaver,  Holaopple 

Jamea  P.  Mjera,  Loogadort 

P.  Hoffman  ft  Bro.,  Banbarllle, 

J.  Emery  MaaL  Iron  Ore,  

On.  Pnntol,  WWtp  Pine 

J.  Emery  Maul,   Iron  On,   

D.  R.  Fair,  New  Bnena  Vlata,  . 

J.  Emery  Maal,  Iron  On 

Colon  H'd'w.  Co.,  MUBlatown.  ... 
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INTBRNATIONAI,    AORICULTURAI^    CORPO- 
RATION.     BUJTAU)      FBRT.      WKB., 
BUFFAU). 
ItBoSalo  TweiT*-Twi> I 

JARECKI   CHBMICAL   CO..    SANDtJBKT,    0. 
Snper  Pbocplitto  and  Potash,  

KKTSTONB    ORANOB    BXCHANOB.    UANB- 
FIELD,    PA. 
Onnger's   Backwheat   Special 


THE     LANCASTER     CHEMICAL    CO.,     LAN- 
CASTER. PA. 
No.  10  Economiat 


OHKinOAI. 

r 


LISTER'S         AGRICULTURAL 
WORKS,  NEWARK,  N.  J, 

VtLiatcr'a  RcTlsed  Oraln  and  Oraas  Fertl- 

I         Uier. 

jtLlater'a  Special  Alkaline  Fertiliser, 


Fertl- j 
,   ....  \ 


PATAPSCO   GUANO  CO.,    BALTIMORB,    Ml). 
VtPatapsco  Solnble  Phosphate  and  Potash,  j 

PIEDMONT  MT.   AIRY  GUANO  CO.,    BALTl 
MORE,  MD. 


tPledmont  Farmers  Potash  Mlxtnre, 


....{ 


J 

RASIN'    MONUMENTAL    CO.,     BALTIMORE. 
MD. 
Raslns  Bl(  Sixteen  Alkaline  Componnd,   .. 


tRaslns    Com     Buckwheat    and    Tomato  < 
Special.  I 

tRaslns  Phosphate  and  Potash  FertHiier, 


READING    CHEMICAL    CO.,    READING.    PA. 
High  Grade  Phosphate  and  Potash,    

ROBERT  A.   RBICHARD, 
Ideal  Phosphate 


ALLBNTOWN,  PA. 


F.   S.   ROTSTER  GUANO  CO..   BALTIMORB, 
MD. 
Royster's  Alba  Componnd 


HROTster's    Clorerdale    Oraln    and    Grassy 
I         Grower. 

ItRoyater's  Harmonj  Compounds -j 


J 

THE     SCOTT     FERTILIZER     CO..     ELKTON. 
MD. 
S123  Scott's  Soluble  Phosphate  and  Potash  U-I, 

SMITH'S    AORICUI-TURAL   CHEMICAL  CO., 
COLUMBUS,  0.  _       ^ 

fa2e  Smith's  Solnble  Phosphate  and  Potash,   .. 

tComposlta  sampl*. 


Penn  Dtstrlbnttnc  Co.,  Union  Cltr. 
Ed.   Frasler,    ShanksrlUe.    .7.. 


B.  J.  Casa,  Harbor  Creek, 


L.    A.    Pldcoc,    Linden,    R.   No.   8, 


New  ProTldence  Coal  Co.,  New  Pio- 
▼idenoe. 


J.  C.  Ernst,   York 

F.   P.  Allen  &  Co.,  TitosTlUe.  .... 
Isaac  Plasterer,  Lebanon,  E.  D..   .. 

S.  J.  RIngler,  Elk  Uck 

Jacob  Bowser,  St.  ClalrsTlUe 

J.  N.  Herah,  New  Oxford 

Chas.  Bblmmel,  Ackermanrllle,    .... 
Brlfca  Bros.,  Mt  Union 

R.  L      Relcer,  Hemdon,   

B.   R.  Loose,    Menges   Mills 

B.  S.  Brown,  Morris,  

Siegfried  ft  Scbworer,   Kempton.    .. 
S.   C.    Walker  A  Co.,   Chadda   Ford 
Junction. 

Geo.  B.  Back,  Kmmarille 

E.  A.' Slagle,  Paxinos 

H.  8.   Kmmer,   Kramer 

H.  D.   Miller,    MIfflinTille 

John  W.  Boot,  Kimberton 

W.  J.  Gehrlnger,  Seagersrille,  

C.  C.  Davis,   Oreensbnrg 

S.  A.  PhiUippx.  Behaelteiatown,  B. 

No.  1. 

W.  C.  Work  A  Son,  Cochranton 

J.  N.  Gets  Co.,  Lock  Haren,   

W.   S.   Opp,   Opp 

Wm.   Blller,  Patton,    

John  Knnkel,  Bath,  

S.  Applegate,  Bethlehem 

Oirard  Coal 'ft  Snpply  Co.,  Oirard,  .. 


u.r 
«.n 

(.14 

t.n 
».n 

9.M 

T.U 

10.(1 
*.U 

t.n 

>.» 

I.K 

t.«S 
t.«7 
>.»2 

>.« 

T.«8 
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FBRTIUZEB— Continued . 


Pboaphork  Add  In  100  Poimds. 

Potub  la  IM  Fonada. 

%i 

s 

1 

9 

ATallablfc 

Total. 

S 

S 

Total. 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

J 

1 

i 

a 

1 

a 

J 

1 

1 

b 

"* 

*" 

O 

c< 

£ 

*• 

o 

U.H 

U.00 

►ll.« 

12.00 

10.10 

lO.OO 

•».» 

u.00 

•.8S 

lO.OO 

12.11 

u.00 

i«.a 

10.00 

lO.ffi 

10.00 

iT.or 

10.00 

7.40 

7.00 

lo.a 

lO.OO 

ll.M 

13.00 

10.38 

10.00 

u.a 

u.00 

11.4T 

10.10 

U.H 

u.00 

U.M 

U.0O 

lO.M 

lO.OO 

.70 


.70 


1.U 


l.S 
.7S 


.» 

l.iS 

1.01 
1.40 

.40 
M 

.07 

.08 

1.S8 

.01 
.40 


U.f4 
•U.24 
11.70 

•o.as 

11.10 
U.84 

10.04 

10.81 

U.4S 

8.41 
U.TI 

U.4E 
11.00 

U.00 
U.it 
U.Ol 

14.50 
11.85 


U.00 


U.OO 


11.00 


U.OO 
U.OO 


U.OO 


17.00 

8.00 
U.OO 


U.OO 

11.60 
10.60 
U.60 


1.(0 

a.i4 

2.10 
8.88 

8.30 

2.80 

2.<0 

1.80 

3.80 

2.4t 
3.10 

1.87 
1.98 

1.82 
2.88 

t.oe 

2.88 
8.70 


1.80 

2.00 

8.84 

2.00 

2.10 

3.00 

2.28 

2.00 

2.30 

3.0O 

8.80 

2.0O 

2.00 

a.oo 

1.80 

2.00 

2.80 

2.00 

2.41 

2.00 

2.10 

2.00 

1.97 

2.00 

1.98 

2.00 

1.82 

1.60 

2.88 

3.00 

2.06 

2.00 

:.S3 

2.00 

2.(0 

2.00 

10.80 


10.98 


15.99 


15.87 


18.00 
17.47 


18.00 


1B.18 


f  21.00 
I  U.7I 

U.OO 
14.00 
15.60 


10.00 
18.00 
17.00 
19.00 
10.70 


i:::;: 

I  14.( 


r  15.00 

-I    15.00 
I  17.00 


20.70 1       20.00 


18.60 
U.OO 
,  15.00 
15.75 
17.60 


14.68 
16.86 

16.80 
15.40 

16.36 
10.89 
17.U 

10.41 


20.00 
10.00 

U.OO 

r  16.50 
17.26 
10.60 

*'  10.76 
U.60 


i;  ou 


•Canatltnents  fall*  below  (Utrant;. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


ROOK  AND  POTASH 


1 

I 


Muoftctnier  and  Brand. 


From  Whom  Sample  Was  Taken. 


1 

§ 

a 

B 

B 


1 

SWIFT   ft  CO.,    BALTIMORE,    UD.  .        ' 

Swlft'i   Pure  Special   Pbospbate  and   Pot-' 

nth  I 

ItSwlIt'a  Pnre  Twelve  and  One  Brand.  ^.(, 

itSwlft'a  Pore  Twelve  and  Two  Brand, 

I.    P.    THOMAS    A   SONS    CO.,    PHILADBL-i 
PHIA.  PA. 

VtSpeclal  Alkaline  Mannre, j' 

FOB  J.  B.  TTOBBT  CO.,  FHILA..  BX  AH.' 
AO.  CHGM.  CO.,  NEW  YORK.       i 

T7gert'8  Clever  Leaf  Fhoepbate i 

ItSolable  Phoepbate  and  Fotaab,    T 

VIBGINIA  CAROLINA   CHEMICAL  CO..    FORI 

RESALE    BY   THE    RA8IN    MONUMBN-! 

TAL   CO.,    BALTIMORE,    MD.  ' 

.  T.  C.  C.  Cos  Giant  Alkaline  Grain  Grower, i 

T.    C.    C.    Co.'s    Peerless    Phoepbate    and 

Potaib.  ' 

V.    C.    C.    Go's    1$   and    i   Alkaline    Crop. 

Grower. 

W.  E.    WHANN  CO.,    PHILA.,    BY    AM.    AG.' 
CHBU.  CO. 
Wbann's  Alkaline  Phosphate,   ; 

BOBT.    A.    WOOLRIDOB    CO.,    BALTIMORE,' 
MO.  I 

1  tWoolridte's  German  Fotaab  Mixture,    ..) 

Woolrldge's  Special  No.  I  Phosphate  and  | 

Potash. 
Woolrldge's   Special  Libertr    Belle   Potaab 

Miztnre.  j 

WOOLRIDGE      TBBTILIZBR      CO.,       BALTI-, 
MORE,  MD. 
Virginia    Belle ' 

YORK    CHEMICAL  WORKS,    YORK,    PA.     I 
Dempwolf's  Black  Cross 

VtDempwolt's  Phosphate  and  Potash -j  i 

Dempwoir*   1^2, 


M3E 


X81 
231S 
2758 


snw 

S08» 


2UB 


MM 


3SS» 
2564 


2267 


2221 


Albert  C.  M^ers,  Lock  Haven 

Reed  ft  Erdman,   Pazinos,  

Kemmer  ft  Co.,  Lehighton 

Penn   Distributing  Co.,    Union  CitT, 
J.  R.  Weaver  ft  Bro.,  New  Oxford, 

J.   H.   Duttera,    New  Oxford 

Ed.   Shuey,    Llckdale,   R.   No.   1,    .. 
E.  S.  Kisser,  Palmjrra,  R.  No.  2,  ., 

S.  R.  Kline,  Benton,  R.  No.  1,   ..., 

Clinton  Kunkel,  Sresskyville , 

Geo.  S.  MUler,  MUfllnvlUe 

McCalmot  ft  Co.,  Belief  onto 

J.  R.  Weaver  ft  Bro.,  New  Oxford, 

J.  R.  Weaver  ft  Bro.,  New  Oxford, 

S.  P.  Scbnain,  Valley  View,  

V.   A.  Stufft,   Imler 

H.  V.  Smith,  TarbotviUe 

V.  A.   StuBt,    Imler 

Giant  Sechler,  Salisbury 

HiU  ft  Walker,  Sbanksville 

M.  J.  ShefTer,  Hanover 

W.  A.  Cooper,  Athens 

A.  P.   Llppr,  Littlestown 

Elmer  Muster.   Stnte  College 

W.    Guagey.    Berlin 


S.T7 
4.K 
7.U 


1- 


u.n 
I  e.u 


t.M 


7.41 


S.(S 


I    ».V6 
10.71 

7.a 


1.98 

8.54 
7.71 
l.S» 


tCompoalte  aampla. 
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FEBTILIZBB— Continued . 


Pbwpborie  Add  In  MO  PMBds. 


Anllabte. 


1 


8 

a 


Total. 


Potub  In  lOO  Founda. 


3 

e 


I 

£ 


ToUl. 


r 


m.k; 
u.nl 

•u.7»; 


U.Mi 


•1S.4S  I 
10.47  I 


tt.OT, 
10.14! 


17.42' 


>.7S 


I 


10.00  I 
u.oo ' 

12.00  ' 


12.00' 


14.00 
U.OO 


14.00 
S.OO 


U.OO 


10.0 


•11.79  I  12.00 

10.14  {  10.00 

lO.OT  I  10.00 

1S.0B  I  U.OO 


l.E 

i.a 
i.u 


.80 


l.» 

1.6S 


1.48 
1.16 


.83 


10.25  I        10.00  I  .83 

U.M  I        10.00  r  .87 

12.(7  I        U.00  .42 


ll.Ell. 
14.24  I  . 

U.88  '  . 

I 


U.M 


•u.sa 

U.U 


U.56 
U.80 

U.70 

10.41 

11.08 
11.41 
II.OO 

12.73 

u.n 

U.U 

u.n 


U.OO 
U.OO 


15.00 

«.oo 

17.00  i 

U.OO 

U.OO 
U.OO 

U.OO 

I 

12.60 

10.60  I 

10.50 

12.50 


I 


a.io 
■** 

2.02 


I 


U.50        2.18 


8.02 
2.86 


2.67  :. 
2.2*  .. 

2.04  |. 


2.40  ! 


2.00 
1.50 
2.88 


1.88  ;. 

1.06  1. 
2.18  I . 


I.lOl 

.Ml 
2.02 


1.80 


8.02 
1.86 


2.57 
2.20 


2.46 

2.00 
1.60 
2.8< 

2.61 

1.88 
I.M 

a.u 


1.00 
1.00 
2.00 


2.00 


2.00 
2.00 


2.00 
S.OO 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 
1.00 
2.00 

2.00 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


15.70 

16.10 


17.0 


17.00 
12.60 
16.60     (   31.00 
(  17.00 


r  17.00 
J  17.60 
I  17.00 


U.OO         U.50 

10.51     ( 

i  17.50 


U.OO 
U.06 

21.61  j 

16.02  ' 

i 
16.45! 

14.62 

17.78 

17.72 

U.U 

U.67 
17.68 


n.oo 

14.00 


17.00 

f   18.60 

i  16.00 

U.60 

U.Ti 


17.60 

16.00 
f  16.46 
-!  16.00 
I   15.60 

16.66 


*CoDK)tn«it>  falls  below  (narantj. 
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DISSOLVED  BONE 
Furnishing  Phosphoric 


Hurafaetanr  and  Brand. 


Prom    Whom  Samplo  Wu  Xakoi. 


Z4M 

an 


an 
iscs 

2M8 


S2S9 


ZMS 


BAUGH  *   SONS  CO..    PHILADUtPHIA,   PA. 
BaaKh'i,     The    Old     8tand-Br     (Dlnolred 

Animal   Bone) . 
Baugb's  Pnre  Dlsaolred  Animal  Bonea.    .. 

CBNTBAL   CHEMICAL   CO.,    THOMAS   FUR- 

TILIZEB   WORKS,  HAOBRSTOWN.  HD. 

C.  C.  C.  Dlsaolred  Bone 

EUREKA     CHBMIOAI,     CO., 

MD. 
Bnreka  Dlaaolved  Bone 


BALTIUOBS, 


GRIFFITH  ft  BOTD  00..  BALTIHOBX.  HD. 

[tFlsh  and  Bone  Hlxtnre,   I 

Orifflth  ft  B07d  Oo'a.   Pare  Dtaaolred  An- 
imal Bone. 

LISTER'S         AORIC0LTUBAL        CHEMICAL 
WORKS.    NEWARK,    N.    J. 
Lister's  Celebrated  Oronnd  Bone  and  Tank- 
ace,   Acidulated. 

MARTIN      FBRTILIZIIR      CO..      PHILADEL- 
PHIA,   PA. 
Martin's  Dlsaolved  Animal  Matter,   


F.   W.  TDNNELL  ft  CO..    INC.,   PHILADBL- 
PHIA.   PA. 
Raw  and  Acldnlated  Animal  Compound,  .. 


R.  D.  Foreman.  Centra  Hall 

Jaa.  O.  Kauffman,  Danbenrllle 

Swank  Bna.,  Somerset,  

C.  C.  Darla.  Oreenabnrg 

J.  B.  Scarboroosh  ft  Son,  Delta.  I 

F.    A.   Meyers.    HooTersrllle y 

Willis  C.  Herr,    Stransbnis.    ..'. J 

WiUia  C.  Herr,  Straoabnrs 

Dekin  ft  Ash,  Suaqadianna 

O.  W.  Wrnn,  Snnbnry,  B,  F.  D 

John  0.  Rhodes  ft  Co.,  Newton  Bqnare,  


tCompoalte  aample. 

'Constltnent  falls  below  gnarant;. 
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FERTILIZERS. 
Acid  and  Nitrogen. 


s 

3 

i 


Photphorie  Add  in  UO  Ponndi. 


ATalUbl*. 


i 

a 

1 


ToUl 


Nitrates  In  100  Poondi. 


1 

T»UI. 

^ 

fi 

1 

i 

i 

1 

^ 

; 

m 

g 

? 

■< 

'" 

£ 

o 

8a 

|l 

S    m 


•'I 
"Si 

V 


a.8» 

U.l> 

12.00 

1.08 

16.17 

1.01 

1.10 

•.12 

i.n 

l.OS 

22.88 

826.00 

*.n 

14.08 

U.00 

1.41 

U.4> 

l.U 

i.yr 

•.42 

2.80 

2.00 

27.61 

26.00 

T.» 

U.U 

U.OO 

1.17 

14.80 

l.«8 

2.a 

«.» 

2.21 

2.08 

S.« 

24.00 

4.67 

18.47 

11.00 

1.40 

U.0« 

U.OO 

1.S8 

1.78 

•.11 

1.84 

l.OS 

28.68 

28.00 

«.77 

«.n 

0.77 
19.» 

0.00 
lOkOO 

.71 
S.IO 

lO.W 
10.08 

10.00 
11.00 

1.82 

.08 
1.8T 

b.ao 

b.27 

•1.24 
2.14 

1.60 
2.00 

17.48 
i6.n 

r  20.00 
22.00 
28.00 
28.00 

4.'n 

»M 

t.M 

12.81 

12.00 

1.81 

2.Si 

•.12 

2.07 

2.07 

20.84 

28.00 

«.84 

•11.77 

U.OO 

1.44 

12.21 

1.88 

1.08 

•.28 

1.81 

1.06 

28.18 

21.00 

4.«2 

«.«• 

10.00 

0.77 

•18.80 

20.00 

1.10 

1.08 

•  .20 

1.8> 

1.04 

28.00 

28.00 

a,  b,  c;  I/etten  Indlcattnc  the  proportion*  of  inaolnble  nitrogen  tbat  ia  inaetlTe:    f2/6  or  let 
»— V6  to  8/6;  V'O/S  or  more.  * 
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ACIDULATED 
Famishing 


Hanatietoret  and  Brand. 


From  Whom  BampI*  Wu  Takon. 


I 

I  AMEBICAN       AORICULTURAL,       CHEMIOAL 
I              CO..    NBW  YORK. 
tSlS    Wbeeler's  Peerless  Acid  Phosphate 

em     1  f 

2690        \ni%   Acid    Pbospbate i 

Z7S6 


CO.,      BAI.TI- 


I 

,  AMERICAN      PBtRTILIZIMG 
MORE,    UD. 
2989    High   Grade  Acid  Phoapbate 

i  ABMOFR-S    FERTILIZEB    WORKS,     BAI,TI- 

,  MORE.  MD. 

2304    Acid    PbospLate 

J8»8  I      l  f 

2287        UStar  Phosphate \ 

S2S1  I       J  I 

I  ATLANTIC    FERTILIZER    CO.,    BALTIMORE, 
I               MD. 
S419  ,         Atlantic   DissolTed    Phosphate,   1(% 

BALTI- 


W.  8.  Snyder,  Rockland,  B.  F.  D.  No.  1,. 

J.  A.  Klmbel,   EljsbnrE 

\.  M.  F,  Stlteler,    nwchlaad 

L.  F.  Harris,  ZIU  N.  2iid  St.,  HarrlabDrc, 


John  B.  Neldish.  State  OoUece. 


S2K 


2193 
1833 


BALTIMORE     PULVBRIZINO     00., 
MORE.  UD.    - 
HS.  C.   Phosphate 

!     ' 

]  BADGR  ft  SONS  CO..  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

ItBaogh's  16%  Acid  Phosphate | 


•{ 


1B84 


For   S.    B.    RRODBECK,    BRODBECK,    PA. 
Brodbeck's  Ruth  DIssoTCd  Phosphate,  14%, 

CONSITTMBRS-     CHEMICAL     CORPORATION, 
NEW   YORK. 
2424  '      )  tConsumers'  Hiicfa  Grade  Acid  Phosphate,  j 
2506,      !  { 

3221  I      1  tConsomers'  Pure  Sore  Acid  Phosphate...] 
3235  ,       (  ( 

!  OOE   MORTIMER  CO.,    NEW   YORK. 
2SI5  I      HE.  Frank  Coe'B  High  Grade  Souble  Pboe-( 
28^73        )      pbate.                                                          ( 
303  B.  Frank  Coe's  1<%  Bnper  Phosphate 

.  HENRY    COPE    ft    CO..    LINCOLN    UNIYBB- 
SITY.   PA. 
2147  Acid   Phosphate 


I  FARMERS'     FERTH^IZEB    WOBKfl,     BLIZA- 

BETHTOWN.    PA. 
2TS3  Acid   Phuspbate 


W.   S.    FABMER  ft   CO..    BAI/TIMOBE.    MD. 
Dissolred  S.  C.  Phosphate,   


I  GRIFFrrH  ft  BOYD  CO.,   BALTIMOBB,  MD. 

2)72  I      ItOriinth  ft   B07d   Co's.   Bish  Grade  Acldf 
2M4        j      Phosphate.  ( 

W.  S.   HASTINGS  ft  SON,  ATOLBN.  PA. 
2tg7  Clear  Acid  Phosphate 


I  S.  M.   HESS  ft  BRO..    PHILADELPHIA. 
IfHigb  Grade  Acid  Phosphate 


PA. 


326e 
tComposite  sample. 


Orwell   GranKe,    Orwell 

Lourk's  Haraware  Co.,   Beottdale, 
P.  J.  Cover  ft  Sons,  Mereradale.   . 
H.   B.  Bnston,   SaltUlo 


Core  Lumber  Co.,  MarysTlIle, 


J.  C.  Borer,  Mrerstown.  B.  F.  D.  No.  4. ) 
J.  G.  Washbome,  lUUTllle.   ( 


W.   P.  Bar,    Somerset,    

Brllliniter  ft   Swarts.    Emlnrine,    ... 
Edwards  Hardware  Co.,  Bbeosbois. 


B.  B.  Brodbeek,  Brodbeefcs, 


Cbas.  Teaekle,  Patton 

Arthur  L.   Kniffln,    Ulster.    ... 
H.  F.  Gnmp  ft  Son,  Bretett, 
C.  B.  Starr,  Three  Sprlncs.   • 


C.  B.  Farr,  North  Bast 1 

Geo.   J.   New,    BlalrsTllIe f 

C.  J.  Bstabrook,  Bammerfleld,  B.  F.  D.,    .. 


S.  K.  Chambers  ft  Bro..  West  Gran. 

Ben  Garman,   BUiabettatown,    

J.  B.  Slpe,  Bockwood 

J.  B.  Searborooth  ft  Bon,  Delta 1 

Wmia  C.  Berr,  StraosbQig ( 

Wm.  S.  Hastliii  ft  Bon.  Atslen 

Ira  Price.   Brerett  B.  F.  D t 

Harry  Sblpman,  BnchesTlU*  B.  F.  D f 
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ROCK  PHOSPHATE. 
Phosphoric  Add. 


i 
I 

§ 

a 

I 
I 


Phocpborlc  Add  lo  100  PoiuiiU. 


Anilabl*. 


I 


TotiL 


11 
I 


1 

fd 

•fj 

« 
II 


U.M 

14.00 

.tr 

U.68 

».«0 

1.0> 

i».a 

14.1* 

LIT 

U.M 

U.0O 

.« 

u.n 

14.00 

.41 

n.tt 

U.<0 

1.10 

1T.« 

1C.» 

.44 

a7.« 

10.00 

.oi 

u.n 

14.00 

i.«r 

n.TT 

10.00 

LM 

a.xt 

14.00 

JO 

U.V 

14.00 

Ln 

nja 

10.00 

1.00 

u.n 

14.00 

i.ti 

«.B 

14.00 

.» 

1(.M 

14.40 

.41 

14.M 

14.00 

.14 

u.n 

14.00 

M 

M.44 

U.0O 

vn 

2.10 

5.St 

0.» 

T.n 

1.H 

cn 

T.n 

T.04 
0.01 

4.40 
0.4t 

».]» 

•M 

0.» 

10.71 

0.10 
T.OB 
•CMMtttMati  fall*  below  gunatr. 


10.47 
17.77 

10.70 

•lO.lO 
U.M 

U.U 
n.47 

17.11 
UM 

U.n 

U.01 

U.IO 

n.m 

17.« 

U.«4 
10.0* 

it.n 

u.n 
u.« 


U.00 
17.00 


u.oo 


u.so 

UM 


u.00 


17.00 
u.00 


u.oo 

17.00 


u.oo 
u.oo 


U.( 


U.70 
14.44 

U.74 

11.71 
U.00 

U.» 
14.M 

14.  n 

U.14 

u.a 

U.41 

II.  a 

14.10 

It.H 

U.i> 
un 

U.M 

U.12 
U.» 


114.00 

u.oo 

U.M 


U.iO 


u.oo 

17.00 

U.oo 
u.to 


14.40 
U.0O 


u.oo 
u.oo 
u.oo 


11.00 


14.00 
11.60 

u.»> 
u.oo 


14.00 

17.00 
12.00 


12.10 


12.00 
14.00 


U.0O 


U.GO 
11.10 
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▲OIDULATBD  ROCK 


Manufcctnter  and  Bnnd. 


Tram  Whom  Sample  Waa  Taken. 


ssm 

22S1 
SIET 


30M 

aie 


am 
gas 


vm 

2Sil 


wn 


SSEl 


2057 
ZiSl 


89S0 


SBT7 


SMS 


mi 
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BALTIMOBB, 


HUBBARD  FBBTILIZBB  00., 
MD. 

ItHabbard'a  1«%  Fboepbate.  

M.    P.    HUBBARD  k  CO..    BALTIMOBB, 

Hubbard's  DImoItmI  Phosphate 

Hubbard's  Soluble  Phoepbate 


MD. 


INTBRNATIONOL  AORTOUI/TURAL  COR- 
PORATION. BUFFAnO  FBRTILIZER 
WORKS,  BUFFALO,  N.  T. 

Buffalo  Dissolved   Phosphate,    

Buffalo  Sixteen  Per  Gent,  

JARBCKI   CHEMICAL   CO.. 
)tC.  O.  D.  Pboiphate 


eANDUSKY.    O. 


KBTSTONB    OEANGB    BZOHANOB,    HAK8- 
FIBLD,    PA. 
Grangers'  16%  Add  Pboaphate 

LANOASTBR  CHEMICAL  CO.. 
PA. 
No.  8  Acid  Phosphate,   


LANOAflT^, 


LBBANON  FBRTILI^mt  WORKS,  LBBANON, 
PA. 
Leran's  Acid  Phoaphate 


NITRATB  AOENCina  CO.,    NBW  TORK. 
HHiKh  Grade  Add  Phosphate,   U% 


High  Grade  Add  Phosphate,  1«%, 


NORTHWAT    tc    PBCK,    BAST    OBWBIX,    O. 
lt%  Arallable  Phosphoric  Add 


PATAPSOO   GUANO    CO.,    BALTIMORE,    HD. 
Patapsco  Pure  DismlTed  8.  O.  Phoaphate. 

PIEDMONT  MX.   AIBT  GUANO  CO..   BALTI- 
MORE,   MD. 
UPledmoDt  14%  Add  Phosphate '..,..( 

POLLOCK    FBRTILIZBR    CO., 
MD. 
The   Pollock   Fertilizer  Oo's. 
Super  Phosphate. 

CO., 


BAI^XMOBB, 
High   Grade 

BAUmCOBX. 

{ 


RASIN    HONUMBNTAL 
MD. 
ItRasin's  Sea  Wall  Spedal, 


READING   BONB  FBRTILIZBR  00., 
INO.    PA. 


tl4%  Add  Phosphate I 

S.  R0Y8TBR  OUANO  00.,   BAL'HHOUB, 
MD. 

tRo7Ster'a  14%  Add  Phoapliatt 


tRoTster's    High    Grade   16%    Add    Pboa- 
phate. 


W.   Howard  Bnrket,   Alnm  Bank 1 

J.   Emery  Maul,   Iron  Ore,    \ 

John   Hicks,    AvoBdale J 

D.  0.  Sbnman,  Bloomsbacg 

L.  A.  Gdger,  Joanna 

H.  B.  Bdwards,  TitnarlUa,  

Snyder  Bros.,   Liberty 

S.    S.    Moeholder,    Rockwood ) 

B.  J.  Caaa.  Harbor  Oreak ) 

Bdgar  y.  Benaley,  Bgypt  Ullla,   

New  Frorldence  Obal  Co.,    New  Providence, 


W.  W.  Parker,  Robrsbntg,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 

W.  H.  Stont,   Pine  OroTC l 

H.  H.  Hess,  Uckdale I 

Bdw.  Brlnton  ft  Bona,  Weat  Cheater,   

D.  H.  Bodfcia.  Pardoe 

J.  N.  Herab,  New  Oxford,  

Jno.  G.   Simpson,   Huntingdon I 

J.  M.  Dunn,   New  Bloomfleld ( 

John  L,  Barti,  Bedford 

Ella'  S.  Brubaeber,  RicUand ) 

S.   0.   Walker  ft   Co.,    Chadda   Ford   Jet..  I 

Wm.  WUIets,  Oaldam 1 
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N.  0.  Creasy,  Oatawlaaa I 

John  Knnkel,  Bath 1 

Wm.    Blller,    Patton I 

W.  J.  Grorer  ft  Son,  Mewlleld J 
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SWAOK'S    FBRTILIZER    WORKS.    DXJBOIS, 
PA. 
Swack'a  AcM  Pboaidiate 

SWIFT  ft  CO.,  CLBTELAND.  D. 


VtSwlft's  Pare  Oarden  Clt7  Phoapbate. 


.,.[ 


'.   M.    TBMPLIN,    HONHYBROOK.    PA. 

No.  6  High  Grade  Acid  Fbospbata 

.    P.    THOUAS    *    SONS    CO..    PBII.ADSL- 
PHIA.   PA. 
)n<%  Add  Phoapbate.  ( 


TDSCARORA      FKSTILIZBB 
HORB.  MD. 
Add  Phoapbate 


CO..      BAI/ri- 


J.  B. 


TTOBRT   CO..  PBH^,    PA..  B7   AH.- 
AO.   THEM.   CO. 
Add  Phoapbate 
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TIMORE. MD.,  for  resale  br  the  BASIN 
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V.  O.  .0.  Co'a.  M%  Add  Phoapbate 

ROBERT     A.     WOOLDRIDGB     CO.,     BALTI- 
MORE,  MD. 
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ItDempwolTa  Snper  Pboaidiate.   ... 
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J.  A.  WeUer,  Bdinbois.  B.  F.  D. 

Scblegel,  Adam  ft  Co..  Fleetwood 

A.  p.  Llnpj,  Llttleatown.   I 

Freaton  Broa.,  Canton I 
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AMERICAN      Aa&ICDtTnBAL      CHmnOAL 
00.,  NEW  fOBK. 


HIm  Oronad  Booe. 
Fan  Baw  Bone,  ... 


ABMOtTK'B      rBBTILIZBB 

cmaAoo,  n£. 

ItBoBe  Meal 


W0BK8,     IMa, 


BAi;nMoin  pdivkbizino  go.,    bauh- 

■OBB.  MD. 
Baw  Boiie 


BEBO  OOMPANT.   MnLABUMnA,   PA. 
Berc'a  Baw  Bone  rine,  


BAUOa  *  SONS  CO.,   FHILA08LFBIA,  PA. 
BangB*!  Pan  Bnimed  Boa*.  

VtBaach'i  Baw  Bone  Meal  wairanted  pore... 

BOWKBB  PBBTIUnK  CO.,    mRT  TOBK. 
VtBowker'a  Fteak  Ocooiid  Bom 


EnBBKA  CHBUICAL  CO.,  BALTIMOKB,  IfD. 
Biveka  Oroond  Bona,   


ORIPriTH  ft  BOYD  CO..   BAUTIMOBB,  MD. 

■  fPiua  Fine  Qftjuud  Bom  Mail*  •••••••• 

'  tOrlfltb  ft  Bojd  0».'a  Soft  Oioond  Bone 
HaaL 

8.  H.  HI88  ft  BBO..  PHILADBIfBIA.  PA. 
Bleb  Grade  Gronsd  Bona,  


THB  BUBBABD  PBBTILIZBB  CO..   BAIffl- 
IIOBB,  IfD. 
Habbaid'a  Pan  Bone  Maal,  


INTBBNATIONAL      AOBICUUTCBAI.      COB- 
POBATION,      BimALO,     nBTILIZBB 
W0BK8,  BUTTAIA,  N.  T. 
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Pore  Otonnd  Bone. 
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S.   ROTSTBS  GUANO  00.,  BAI/TDfOBa, 
MO. 
B«7itw'(  Ftaie  Orannd  Bont  Ueil 

VtBoTater'f  Pan  Baw  Bco*  lUal,  


BOHAAL  BHBLDON  FBBTILIEBB  CO..   BnF> 
VAIM.   N.  J. 
Hlch  Qnde  Oround  Bona,  

8WIFT  ft  OOMPANT.   OHIOAOO,   ILL. 

Bwlft's  Pnre  Oround  Baef  Boiw 
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OrouDd  Vankase   (1-10),    , 


«Wta  ante  Dried  Bhrnl. 
ItNltnto  «t  Soda 


A.XMonB'8  rsaTUiiaBR  wobkb.  BAi.n- 

MOBK^MD.  ^^ 


A8S00IATBD     OHBMIOAI. 
TOWN,  KD. 
Nltnte  of  Boda 


00.,     HAOIBS- 


BAUOH  *  SONS  00.,  FHILAOBLPBIA, 
ItNltnte  of  Bad« 


:\ 


BOWKBR  FBBTILIZBB  00.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 
ItNltrato  of  Soda ( 


OONSUUBBS      OHBUICAI. 
NBW  TOBK. 
NltraUofSoda 


OOBPOBATION, 


f  ABMBBS'  rBBTILIZBB  00.  OF  AUBIOA. 
PmSBDBQB,  PA. 
Arallabl*  Phoaphato  Powder 


FBDBRAL     OBBHIOAI< 
TBNN. 
Dwrbnak    TennaaaM 


00..      OOI.TnfBIA. 
Brown     Fhoapbatt 


OBBUAN  KAU  WOBKS,  INa.  NBW  TOBX. 
Unrlate  of  Potaah,  

LBBANON  FBBTIUZBB  WOBKS,  LBBANON, 
FA. 
Nitrate  of  Soda 

NITBATB  AOBNOIBS  00., 
Dried  Blood 


NBW  TOBE. 


VtMtrate  of  Soda. 


PATAPSCO  QUANO  00..    BALTIMOBB, 
ItNltraU  of  Soda 


UD. 


BASIN    MONUMBNTAL    00.,     BAI/TIMOBB, 
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Commonwealth  of  PennBylvania 


BULLETIN  No.  270 


FARMERS'  INSTITUTES  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


To  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  during 

Season  of   1915-16. 


ACT  OP  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  MARCH  13,  1895. 


"Section  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
stitutea  to  arrange  them  in  such  manner  as  to  time  and  places  of 
holding  the  same  as  to  secure  the  greatest  economy  and  efficiency 
of  service,  and  to  this  end  he  shall,  in  each  county  where  such  insti- 
tutes are  to  be  held,  confer  and  advise  with  the  local  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  together  with  representatives  duly  ap 
pointed  by  each  county  agricultural,  horticultural  and  other  like 
organixations  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  speakers  and 
other  local  arrangements." 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  23,  1915. 

Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  creating 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  here- 
with the  schedule  of  Farmers'  Institutes  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  sea- 
son of  1915-1916;  also  a  complete  list  of  lecturers,  with  their  subjects 
niid  their  assignments. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  L.  MARTIN, 
Director  of  Institutes. 
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OOUCOVWEALTH  OF  PEVHSTLYAnA 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


DIVISION  OF  INSTITUTES 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  23, 1915. 

To  the  County  Chairmen  and  Boards  of  Institute  Managers  in  the 
Several  Counties  of  Pennsylvania: 

Gentlemen :  In  presenting  this  annual  Bulletin,  we  desire  to  ex- 
press approval  of  the  work  accomplished  by  most  of  our  County  In- 
stitute Managers  and  the  committees  organized  by  them,  to  whom 
much  credit  is  due  for  the  high  degree  of  success  attending  the  last 
season's  Institutes.  We  respectfully  invite  your  careful  attention 
to  "Directions"  on  the  following  pages,  which  are  prepared  with 
reference  to  the  requirements  and  demands  of  persons  filling  the  posi- 
tion of  County  Chairman  of  Institutes. 
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IMPORTANT 

INSTITUTE  MANAGERS  AND  PROGRAM  COMMITTEES  WILL 
PLEASE  READ  THE  FOLLOWING  DIRECTIONS  BEFORE 
ARRANGING  PROGRAMS  AND  CAREFULLY  COMPLY 
WITH  SAME  IN  CONDUCTING  INSTITUTES 


1.  We  recommend  that  programs  for  all  the  Institutes  hdd  within 
a  county  be  printed  on  connected  leaves  or  sheets.  This  practice  is 
recommended  because  of  economy  in  cost  of  printing,  also  the  wider 
advertising  of  the  diflPerent  institutes  held  within  the  county. 


2.  Prepare  program  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date  of  Institute. 


3.  Arrangements  should  be  made  with  persons  in  your  locality  who 
are  to  take  part  on  the  program  either  by  essay,  address  or  reading, 
at  least  eight  weeks  previous  to  the  meeting. 


4.  Have  a  Question  Box,  and  place  it  in  charge  of  some  competent 
person  who  will  carefully  conduct  the  same. 


5.  Exclude  from  Institutes  all  sectarian  and  partisan  topics. 


6.  Print  on  program  the  name  and  postofflce  address  of  Chairman 
and  members  of  Committees. 


7.  Thoroughly  advertise  the  Institute  by  distributing  programs,  in- 
vitation postal  cards,  posters,  and  make  use  of  your  local  news- 
papers. 


8.  Select  a  competent  secretary  to  take  notes  and  report  proceed- 
ings of  meeting  to  local  papers. 
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9.  Invite  representatives  of  newspapers  to  a  place  at  Recording  Sec- 
retary's table,  and  solicit  their  aid  and  assistance  in  reporting  pro- 
ceedings of  meeting. 


10.  For  a  two-day  Institute,  provide  for  five  sessions,  taking  up  not 
more  than  two  topics  at  any  one  session,  and  where  local  speakers 
have  places  on  program,  the  committee  should  be  careful  and  see 
to  it  that  their  subjects  shall  conform  to  the  topics  under  considera- 
tion at  that  particular  session. 


11.  Locate  Institutes  where  a  suitable  hall  or  church  can  be  pro- 
cured and  the  greatest  number  accommodated,  as  these  meetings  are 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers  and  their  families  and  all  others  who  may 
be  interested. 


12.  Extend  a  personal  invitation  to  your  County  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  to  be  present  and  take  part,  especially  at  the  educa- 
tional session,  without  which  no  Institute  is  complete.  Invite  all 
farm  organizations,  school  teachers  and  children.  See  to  it  that 
young  men  and  boys  have  a  special  invitation  to  the  Institute. 


13.  At  least  three  State  speakers  will  be  in  attendance,  and  a  li.st  of 
topics  which  they  are  prepared  to  discuss  can  be  found  in  another 
part  of  this  Bulletin.  From  this  list  the  Committee  on  Program 
sliould  select  such  topics  as  would  most  interest  the  farmers  in  tlieir 
section,  and  place  same  opposite  the  lecturer's  name  on  program. 


14.  The  County  Chairman  should,  as  soon  as  arrangements  are  com- 
pleted for  holding  Institute,  enclose  to  all  lecturers  expected  to  be 
present,  a  copy  of  program,  with  letter  designating  what  railroad 
station  to  stop  at,  and  the  name  of  the  hotel  secured  for  their  accom- 
modation. In  case  Institute  is  held  at  a  distance  from  railroad, 
speakers  must  be  met  by  conveyances  and  taken  to  Institute.  The 
expense  of  getting  from  and  to  such  stations  is  paid  from  funds 
placed  in  hands  of  County  Chairman. 


15.  Bemember,  the  Institute  is  for  the  whole  county  and  not  merely 
for  the  town  or  locality  where  held.  Begin  advertising  and  do  not 
fail  to  let  the  public  know  of  your  meeting.  (  '  \ 
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16.  The  State  is  divided  int«  five  sections.  Beginning  November 
15,  five  Institutes  will  be  in  session  at  the  same  time.  Three  State 
speakers  will  be  present  at  all  Institutes,  one  of  whom  wUl  be  a  special 
representative  of  the  Department  and  have  charge  of  the  section,  to 
whom  shall  be  referred  all  questions  relating  to  local  management  of 
Institutes.    His  decision  in  such  matters  shall  be  final. 


17.  It  is  important  that  the  Chairman  of  County  Board  of  Institute 
Managers  make  a  complete  report  and  mail  same  to  the  Director  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  the  Institutes.  Blanks  for  this  pur- 
pose will  be  forwarded  him. 


18.  Attention  of  Institute  Managers  and  Program  Committees  is 
especially  called  to  the  plan  of  assigning  speakers  in  the  various  sec- 
tions. The  leader  of  the  section  will  be  found  at  head  of  tabulated 
list  of  Places,  and  Additional  Lecturers  will  be  found  at  right  of 
places  where  Institutes  will  he  held.  Do  not  make  the  mistake,  as 
some  Committees  have  done,  and  overlook  the  leader  of  the  section, 
but  place  his  name  on  the  program  in  like  manner  as  other  speakers 
are  assigned. 


19.  The  County  Chairman   should   take  personal  charge  of  the 
meeting  or  select  a  person  who  is  well  qualified  to  fill  the  position. 


20.  The  opening  exercises  should  be  brief,  not  consuming  more  than 
thirty  minutes,  and  may  consist  of  au  address  of  welcome  and  re- 
sponse, or  a  brief  address  by  the  Chairman  introducing  the  speakers 
who  come  from  a  distance. 


21.  Two  topics  thoroughly  discussed  at  one  session  affords  the 
opportunity  for  more  effective  instruction  than  three  or  four  only 
partially  presented. 

22.  At  Educational  Session,  confine  all  discussions  to  that  import- 
ant subject,  whether  the  speakers  be  State  or  local. 


23.  Where  two  evening  sessions  are  held,  have  one  devoted  to  Edu- 
cational subjects  and  the  other  to  the  interests  of  the  Country  Home, 
its  Comforts,  Sanitary  Conditions  and  Adornments. 
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24.  Music,  properly  conducted,  is  in  place  at  the  Institute,  but 
should  be  introduced  as  a  recreation  and  be  voluntary  as  no  fund  is 
set  apart  for  this  purpose. 


25.  The  amount  of  money  to  be  distributed  to  the  various  managers 
for  local  expenses,  will  be  according  to  the  number  of  days  of  In- 
stitutes held.  In  order  to  make  the  amount  ample  for  the  coming 
season,  the  sum  has  been  fixed  at  |12.50  per  day  of  Institute.  This 
provides  f25.00  for  each  two  days  of  Institute,  to  be  used  for  local 
expenses,  such  as  printing  programs,  rent  of  halls,  and  hotel  and  trav- 
eling expenses  of  local  managers.  County  Chairmen  are  reimbursed 
for  all  reasonable  expenses  up  to  f  12.50  per  day,  but  no  per  diem  pay 
is  recognized. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  CONSTITUTING  LOCAL  COMMITTEES  ON 
INSTITUTE  WORK  IN  THE  SEVERAL  COUN- 
TIES OF  PENNSLVANIA 


The  act  of  March  13,  1895  (Section  5),  makes  the  following  pro- 
visions: "That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Insti- 
tutes to  arrange  them  in  such  manner  as  to  time  and  places  of  hold- 
ing the  same,  as  to  secure  the  greatest  economy  and  efficiency  of 
service,  and  to  this  end  he  shall,  in  each  county  where  such  insti- 
tutes are  to  be  held,  confer  and  advise  with  the  local  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  together  with  the  representatives  duly 
appointed  by  each  county  agricultural,  horticultural  or  other  like 
organizations,  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  speakers  and 
other  local  arrangements." 

In  order  to  carry  this  provision  of  the  law  into  eflfect,  the  Director 
of  Institutes  directs  that  these  representatives,  one  from  each  county 
organization  as  stated,  duly  chosen  and  properly  accredited,  to- 
gether with  the  County  Chairman  of  Institutes,  shall  constitute  a 
Board  of  County  Institute  Managers,  of  which  the  County  Chairman 
of  Institutes  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  said  Board.  The  organiza- 
tions entitled  to  representation,  are  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies,  Po- 
mona Granges  and  County  Alliances. 

The  duty  of  this  Board  shall  be  to  confer  and  advise  with  each 
other  and  the  Director  of  Institutes,  with  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  speakers  and  other  local  arrangements  for  holding,  insti- 
tutes. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county  organization  named  to  notify 
the  Director  of  Institutes  of  the  appointment  of  its  representatives, 
&nd  at  tlie  same  time  give  a  similar  notice  to  the  County  Chairman 
of  Institutes. 

The  County  Chairman  of  Institutes,  together  with  these  representa- 
tives of  the  county  organizations,  shall  meet  for  organization  on  tl'e 
second  Tuesday  in  June  in  each  year,  at  one  o'clock -P.  M.,  in  the 
county  town,  at  the  office  of  the  county  commissioners.  At  this  meet- 
ing the  place  for  holding  institutes  for  the  ensuing  season  shall  be  se- 
lected, the  same  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Insti 
tutes.  An  institute  committee  will  also  be  appointed  at  this  time, 
for  each  locality  in  which  institutes  are  to  be  hdd. 


(IS) 
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The  CJounty  Chairman  of  Institutes,  and  each  duly  accredited 
representative  of  the  county  organizations  in  attendance  upon  this 
meeting  shall,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  be  paid  his  expenses,  not  to  exceed  two  dollars. 

In  these  meetings  every  member'  shall  have  equal  voice,  and  the 
action  of  the  majority  shall  decide.  Notice  of  the  action  of  the 
Board  shall  be  sent  by  the  Chairman  to  the  Director  of  Institutes, 
within  ten  days  after  the  meeting. 

In  case  no  representative  from  any  county  organization  of  that 
county  shall  appear  at  the  meeting  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  June, 
as  stated,  tlien  the  County  Chairman  of  Institutes  shall  immediately 
i-eport  the  fact  to  the  Director  of  Institutes  and  proceed  to  arrange 
for  the  holding  of  institutes  that  year,  without  further  consultation 
with  the  local  organizations. 

All  moneys  allotted  to  any  county,  for  use  in  institute  work,  will 
be  paid  to  the  chairman  of  the  local  committee,  to  be  accounted  for 
by  him  in  an  itemized  statement,  audited  and  signed  by  auditors  ap- 
pointed by  the  committee,  and  then  forwarded  to  this  Department, 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  year. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES 


ASSIGNMENTS  OF  LECTURERS  BY  SECTIONS  FOR  1915-16. 


FIRST  SECTION 

SHELDON  W.  FUNK  will  attend  all  meetings  in  this  section. 
Date.  Place.  County.  Additional  Lecturers. 

Not.         19-20,  Blue   Ball,    Lancaster,  Prof.    P.    S.    Putney   and 

CM.  Barnitz. 
Not.       '22-23,  Lampeter,    Lancaster Prof.    F.    S.    Putney  and 

CM.  Barnitz. 
Not.         26-27,  Paradise,    Lancaster,  Prof.    F.    S.    Putney   and 

C  M.  Barnitz. 
Not.         2ft-30,  MechanicsTUlc,    Lancaster,  Prof.  Wells  W.  Cooke,  0. 

M.    Barnitz  and   C    E. 

Myers. 
Dec.  1-2,  Lititz,  Lancaster.  Prof.  Wells  W.  Cooke,  C 

.VI.    Barnitz  and   C    E. 

Myers. 
Dec.  3-4,  Maytown,  Lancaster,  Prof.  Wells  W.  Cooke,  C 

M.    Barnitz  and   G.    E. 

Myers. 
Dec.  13-14,  ArendtSTille Adams,    E.  L.  Phillips  and  Paul  I. 

Wrigley. 
Dec.  15-16,  Fairfield, Adams E.  L.  Phillips  and  Paul  I 

Wrigley . 
Dec.  17-18,  New  Oxford,  Adams,    E.  L.  Phillips  and  Paul  I. 

Wrigley. 
Dec.  20-21,  Ickesburg,  Perry E.  L.  Phillips  and  Paul  I. 

Wrigley . 
Dec.         22-23,  Qreenpark Perry E.  L.  Phillips  and  Paul  I. 

Wrigley . 
Jan.  3-4,  Schaefferstown,  Lebanon,    Raymonds.  Smith  and  H. 

M.   Anderson. 
Jan.  .  5-6,  AnnTille,    Lebanon,    Raymond  S.  Smith  and  H. 

M.   Anderson. 
Jan.  7-8,  Jonestown,    Lebanon,    Raymonds.  Smith  and  H. 

M.   Anderson. 
Jan.  10-11,  Dry  Run,  Franklin E.  L.  Phillips  and  H.  M. 

Anderson . 
Jan.  12-13,  Fanncttsburg,    Franklin E.  L.  Phillips  and  H.  M. 

Anderson. 
Jan.  14,  Marion Franklin E.  L.  Phillips  and  H.  M. 

Anderson . 
Jan.  15,  Scotland Franklin,  E.  L.  Phillips  and  H.  M. 

Anderson . 

Jan.  17-18,  Newburg, Cumberland,  B.   L.   Phillips  and  Prof. 

Franklin    Menges. 

Jan.  18-20,  CenterTille,    Cumberland,  E.   L.   Phillips  and  Prof. 

„    „  Franklin   Menges. 

Jan.  21-22,  Hogestown,   Cumberland,  E.   L.   Phillips  and  Prof. 

^  Franklin   Menges. 

Jan.  31-Feb.  1,  Gratz,  Dauphin B.  L.  PhUlips  and  S.  C. 

_,     ^  George. 

Feb.  2-3,  Halifax, Dauphin,   E.   L.  Phillips  and  S.  C 

George. 

Feb.  4-6,  Linglestown,  Dauphin E.  L.  Phillips  and  8'.  C. 

^  George. 

I'Vb.  7-8.  Cross  Roads, York E.  L    Phillips  and  R    J. 

Weld . 
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Date.  Place.  County.  Additional  Lecturers. 

Feb.  9-10,  Stewartetown,    York E.  L.  Phillips  and  B.  J. 

Weld. 
Feb.  11-12,  New  Freedom,  York E.   L.  Phillips  and  B.  J. 

Weld. 
Feb.  14-15,  Dover,    York E.   L.  PhiUips  and  Chas. 

F.  Noll. 
Feb.  16-17,  Loganville,    York E.   L.   Phillips  and  Chas. 

P.  NoU. 
Feb.  X8-lfl,  Red  Lion,  York E.   L.   Phillips  and  Chas. 

F.  NoU. 
Feb.         21-22,  Bally,  Berks.   E.  L.  PhiUips  and  L.  W. 

Liehty . 
Feb.         2»-a4,  Mt.  Aetna Berks,   E.  L.  Phillips  and  L.  W. 

Lieht7. 
Feb.         25-26,  Temple,  Berks,   E.  L.  PhiUips  and  L.  W. 

Lighty. 
Feb.  28,  .Tacksonwald Berks,   E.  L.  PhiUips  and  L.  W. 

Lighty. 
Feb.  29,  Geigertown Berks E.  L.  PhiUips  and  L.  W. 

Lighty . 
March         1-2,  CedaryiUe,    ....Chester,    E.  L.  PhiUips  and  L.  W. 

Lighty. 
March         3-4,  Beyers,    Chester,    E.  L.  PhUlips  and  L.  W. 

Lighty. 
March         6-7,  Parkesburg,  Chester,    E.  L.  PhiUips  and  L.  W. 

Lighty. 
March         8-9,  Doe  Run,  ; Chester,    E.  L.  PhiUips  and  L.  W. 

Lighty. 


SECOND  SECTION 

D.  H.  WATTS  will  attend  all  meetings  in  this  section. 

Date.  Place.  County.  Additional  Lecturers. 

Not.         19-20,  Ohiopyle,    Fayette,   C.  R.  Orton  and  J.  Stuart 

Groupe. 
Nov.         22-23,  Old  Frame,  Fayette,   C.  R.  Orton  and  J.  Stuart 

Groupe. 
Nov.  24,  Tippecanoe,  Payette,   C.  R.  Orton  and  J'.  Stuart 

Groupe . 
Nov.  26,  Elders  Ridge,  Indiana,  O.    C.    McCurdy    and    J. 

Stuart    Groupe. 
Nov.  27,  Shelocta,  Indiana,  C.    C.    McCunly    and    J. 

Stuart   Oroupe. 
Nov.         29^,  Flora,    Indiana,  C.    C.    McCurdy    and    J. 

Stuart   Groupe. 
Dec.  1-2,  Pine  Flats,   Indiana,  C.    C.    McCurdy    and    J. 

Stuart   Groupe. 
Dec.  3-4,  Wilgus,   Indiana C.    C.    McCurty    and    J. 

Stuai^    Groupe. 
Dec.         13-14,  MUlheim, Center,    M.     H.     McCaUum,     W. 

Theo.    Wittman   and   S. 

I.  Bechdel. 
Dec.         16-16,  Pine  Grove  MiUs,  ....Center,    M.     H.     McCaUum,     W. 

Theo.    Wittman   and   S. 

I.  Bechdel. 
Dec.         17-18,  Pleasant  Gap, Center T-.M.  H.  McCaUum  and  W. 

Theo.  Wittman. 
Dec.         20-21,  Kylertown, Clearfield,    M.  H.  McCaUum  and  W. 

Theo.  Wittman. 
Dec.         22-23,  TroutvUle Clearfield,   M.  H.  McCaUum  and  W. 

Theo.  Wittman. 
Dec.  24,  Hickory,   Clearfield,    M.  H.  McCallnm  and  W. 

Theo.  Wittman. 
Jan.  3-4,  Benshoff  Church,   Cambria,    M.  H.   McCaUum  and  R. 

O.  Umholtz. 
Jan.  5,  BosweU, Somerset,  M.  H.   McCaUum  and  R. 

O.  Umholtz. 
Jan.  6,  Stoyestown,    Somerset M.  H.   McCaUum  and  B. 

O.  Umholtz. 
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Date. 


Place. 


County. 


Additional  Lecturers. 


Jan. 

7-«. 

Jan. 

10-U, 

Jan. 

12-13, 

Jan. 

14-15, 

Jan. 

17, 

Jan. 

18-19. 

Jan. 

20, 

Jan. 

21, 

Jan. 

22, 

Feb. 

1-8, 

Feb. 

M, 

Feb. 

s. 

Feb. 

7-8, 

Feb. 

»-10, 

Feb. 

U-12, 

Feb. 

14-U, 

Feb. 

18-17, 

Feb. 

18-19, 

Feb. 

21-22, 

Feb. 

23-24. 

Feb. 

25-26. 

Feb. 

28-29. 

March 

1-2, 

March 

3-4. 

March 

6. 

Somerset.  Somerset,  M.  H.   McCallum  and  B. 

O.  Umholtz. 
Berlin Somerset M.  H.   McCallum  and  B. 

O.  Umholtz. 
Cessna, 3edford,  M.  H.   McCallum  and  R. 

O.  Umholtz. 
Loysburg,  Bedford M.  H.  McCallum  and  W. 

Theo.  Wittman. 
Mench.  Bedford,  M.  H.  McCallum  and  W. 

Theo.  Wittman. 
Behobeth,  Folton,  ;..M.  H.  McCallum  and  W. 

Theo.  Wittman. 
Clear  Bidge. Fulton,   M.  H.  McCallum  and  W. 

Theo.  Wittman. 
Enid. Fulton M.  H.  McCallum  and  W. 

Theo.  Wittman. 
Saltillo.  Huntingdon,  M.  H.  McCallum  and  W. 

Theo.  Wittman. 
Geeseytown,    Blair,  M.  H.  McCallum  and  W. 

Theo.  Wittman. 
Newry. ,Blair.  M.  H.  McCallum  and  W. 

Theo.  Wittman. 
Bellwood.   Blair.  M.  H.  McCallum  and  W. 

Theo.  Wittman. 
Warriors  Mark. Huntingdon,  M.  H.  McCallum  and  W. 

Theo.  Wittman. 
Marklesburg,    Huntingdon,  M.  H.  McCallum  and  W. 

Theo.  Wittman. 
McVeytown,  Mifflin M.  H.  McCallum  and  W. 

Theo.  Wittman. 
Milroy.    Mifflin,   M.  H.  McCallum  and  W. 

Theo.  Wittman. 
Bichfield Juniata,   M.  H.  McCallum  and  W. 

Theo.  Wittman. 
Port  Boy al.  Juniata,   M.  H.  McCallum  and  W. 

Theo.  Wittman. 
Middleburg,    Snyder,  John   W.    White   and   W. 

Theo.   Wittman. 
Mt.  Pleasant  Mills,  ..Snyder,  John   W.    White   and   W. 

Theo.   Wittman. 
Hartleton, Union John   W.    White  and   W. 

Theo.   Wittman. 
White  Deer  Church,  ..Union,  Vem  T.    Struble  and   W. 

Theo.   Wittman. 
Rebuck Northumberland,   .Vem  T.    Htruble  and   W. 

Theo.   Wittman. 
McEwensville Northumberland,   .Vem  T.    Struble  and   W. 

Theo.   Wittman. 
Biysbiirg Northumberland,   .Vern  T.    Struble  and   W. 

Theo.  Wittman. 


THIRD  SECTION 
E.  B.  DORSETT  will  attend  all  meetings  in  this  section. 


Date. 


Place. 


County. 


Additional  lecturers. 


Nov. 
Not. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


16-16,  Scenery  Hill.  Washington, 

17-18 ,  Ginger  Hill , Washington , 


F.  H.  Fas-iott  and  J.  A. 

Herman. 
.F.  H.   Fassett  and  J.  A. 
Herman. 

19-20,  Old  Concord,   Washington,    F.   H.   Fassett  and  J.  A. 

Horman. 

22-23,  HanoverU.P.  Church,Beaver,  F.   H.   Fassett  and  J.  A. 

Herman. 

24-25,  Ohio  Grange  Hall,... Beaver,  F.  H.   Fassett  and  J.  A. 

Herman. 

26-27,  Chippewa         Grange  Beaver K.   H.   Fas.sett  and  J.   A. 

Ball,  Herman. 

20-30,  Millerstown,   Allegheny,  F.   H.  Fassett  and  J.  A. 
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Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Date. 

1-2, 

34, 

13-14, 

15-16, 

17-18, 

20, 

21-22, 

23, 

3-4, 

5-6, 

7-8, 

10-11, 

12, 

13, 

14-15, 

17-18, 

19-20, 

21-22, 


Place. 
Perrysville,  .. 
Mt.  .Union,  .. 
Jefferson 


County. 


Additional  I.iecturers. 


Jan.  31-Feb.  1, 
Feb,  2-3, 

Feb.  4-6, 

Feb.  7-8, 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


10. 
11-12, 


Feb. 

14-lS, 

Feb. 

16-17, 

Feb. 

18-19, 

Feb. 

21-22, 

Feb. 

23-24, 

Feb. 

25-26, 

Feb. 

28-29, 

March 

1-2, 

March 

3-4, 

Allegheny,  F.  H.   Fassett  and  J.  A. 

Herman. 
Allegheny,   F.  H.   Fassett  and  J.   A. 

Herman . 
Greene,   Robt.  S.  Seeds  and  £.  Ij. 

Worthen. 
Mt.  Pleasant  Church,  Oreene,   Robt.  S.  Seeds  and  E.  L. 

Worthen . 
Scottdale,   Westmoreland,    ...Robt.  S.  Seeds  and  B.  L. 

Worthen. 
Irwin,  Westmoreland,    ...Robt.  S.  Seeds  and  T.  J. 

Philipg. 
Greensburg Westmoreland,    ...Robt.  S.  Seeds  and  T.  J. 

Philips. 
Latrobe, WcstmoreU.ad ,    ...Robt.  S.  Seeds  and  T.  J, 

Philips. 
Moravia,  Lawrence,   Itobt.  S.  Seeds  and  C.  M. 

Baruitz. 
Plaingrove,    Lawrence Robt.  S.  Seeds  and  C.  M. 

Baruitz. 
Pulaski l-awrente Robt.  S.  Seeds  and  C.  M. 

Harnitz. 
Greenville, iiorc-er,  Geo.    S.    Bulkley    and    O. 

M.   Baruitz. 
Mercer,    Mercer,   (Jeo.    S.    Kulkley    and    C. 

M.   Barnitz. 
Mercer,    Morccr,  Prof.  W.  H.  Tomhavc  and 

C    M.    Barnitz. 

London,   Mercer,  F.    H.    Fassetc    and    Fred 

,      ,  W.   Card. 

Prospect,    Butler,  F.    H.    Fassett   and    Fred 

W.   Card. 
Bruin,  Butler,  F.    H.    Fassett   and    Fred 

W.  Card. 
Evans  City,  Butler,  F.    H.    Fassett   and   Fred 

W.  Card. 
Spring  Church,   Armstrong,   F.    H.    Fassett   and   Fred 

W.  Card. 
Brick  Church Armstrong,   y.    h.    Fassett   and    Fred 

W.  Card. 

Cowansville,    Armstrong,   K.    H.    Fassett   and   Fred 

,,     .  W.  Card. 

Clarion,   Clarion,    p.    H.    Fassett,    Fred   W. 

Card    and    Dr.    Hannah 
„,     .  McK.    Lyons. 

Miola,  Clarion,    F.   H.   Fassett,   Fred  W. 

Card    and    Dr.    Hannah 
^,     .  McK.    Lyons, 

hrogtown, Clarion,    F.    U.    Fassett,   Fred   W. 

Card    and    Dr.    Hannah 
^,     .  McK.    Lyons. 

Sligo,  Clarion,    f.    H.   Fassett,   Fred   W. 

Card    and    Dr.    Hannah 

McK.    liyons. 
Rockland,  Venango,    i\   u,   Fassett,   Fred  W. 

Card  and  Geo.  E.  HuU. 

Dempseytown,   Venango,    F.   H.   Fassett,   Fred  W. 

„    .  „       ,    ,  tiard  and  Geo.  E.  Hull. 

Cochranton,  Crawford F.   H.   Fassett,   Fred   W. 

.     ,  Card  and  Geo.  E.   HuU. 

Conneaut    Lake,    ....Crawford F,    H.    Fassett   and   Fred 

W.  Card. 
Dicksonburg, Crawford,    F.    H.    Fassett   and   Fred 

W.  Card. 
Townville,    Crawford,    F.    H.    Fassett   and   Fred 

W.  Card. 

Wi'st    Green    Grange  Erie,  F.   H.    Fassett   and    Fred 

HnU.  W.  Card. 

North  East, Erie,  F.   H.    Fassett   and    Fred 

W.  Card. 
Girard, Erie,  F.    H.    Fassett   and   Fred 

W.  Card. 
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FOURTH  SECTION 
WM.  M.  PATTON  will  attend  all  meetings  in  this  section. 

Date.  I'Ince.  County.  Additional  Lecturers. 

Nov.         15-16,  Kane,   McKean,  fPaul  K.   Guldin,   Dr.   M. 

E.    Conard   and   h.    W. 
I    lAghty. 

Nov.         17-18,  Ceres McKean, Paul  R.   Guldin,   Dr.   M. 

.    E.    Conard  and   h.    W. 
'    Lifhty. 
Nov.         l»-20,  Oswayo Potter,    Paul  R.   Guldin,   Dr.   M. 

E.    Conard   and    L.    W. 

Llghtar. 

Nov.         22-23,  Genesee Potter,    Paul  R.   Guldin,   Dr.   M. 

-  E.    Conard   and    L.    W. 

Lighty. 
Nov.  M.Ulysses,  Potter,    Paul  R.   Guldin,  Dr.   M. 

E.    Conard  and   L.    W. 

Lighbr. 
Nov.         28-27,  Westfield,  Tioga,    Geo.    L.    Gillingham    and 

L.  W.  Lighty. 
Nov.  29-30,  Wellsboro,   Tioga,    Geo.    L.    Gillingham    and 

L.  W.  Lighty. 
Deo  1,  Jobs  Comer,    Tioga,    €feo.    L.    Gillingham    and 

L.  W.  Lighty. 
Dec.  '2li,  Mansfield, Tioga,   ...Geo.    L.    Gillingham    and 

L.  W.  Lighty. 
Dec.  4,  Liberty,  Tioga Geo.    L.    Gillingham    and 

L.  W.  Lighty. 
Dec.  10-11,  Muncy  Valley,    Sullivan, Geo.    L.    Gillingham    and 

L.  W.  Lighty. 
Dec  13-14,  Colley, Sullivan, Geo.    L.    Gillingham    and 

L.  W.  Lighty. 
Dec.  15-10,  Wilmont,    Bradford,  Geo.    L.    Gillingham    and 

L.  W.  Lighty. 
Dec.  17-18,  StevensviUe,    Bradford,  Geo.    L.    Gillingham    and 

L.  W.  Lighty. 
Dec.         20-21,  Lime  Hill Bradford,  Geo.    L.    Gillingham    and 

L.  W.  Lighty. 
Dec.  22-28,  Rome,    Bradford, Geo.    L.    Gillingham    and 

L.  W.  Lighty. 
.Tan.  8,  Dimock, Susquehanna H.  M.  Gondcrham  and  Dr. 

W.   T.   Phillipy. 
Jan.  4-6,  Hnrford,   Susquehanna,  H.  M.  Gonderham  and  Dr. 

W.  T.   PhUlipy. 
Jan.  0,  Clifford,  Susquehanna H.  M.  Goodcrham  and  Dr. 

W.   T.   Phillipy. 
Jan.  7-8,  Thompson Susquehannn,  H.  M.  Gooderham  and  Dr. 

W.   T.   Phillinv. 
Jan.  10,  Orson Wayne H.     M.     (ioodcrhim     and 

Leon  Otice  Van  Noy. 
.Tnn.  11-12,  Pleasant  Mount,    ....Wayne,  H.     M.     Gooderham     and 

Leon  Otice  Van  Noy. 
Jan  13,  Aldenville Wayne H.     M.     Gooderham     and 

Leon  Otice  Van  Noy. 
Jan.  14-15,  Honesdale Wayne H.     M.     Gooderham     and 

Leon  Otice  Van  Noy. 
Jan.  17-18,  (Jrcentown Pike H.     M.     Gooderhnm     and 

Leon  Otice  Van  Noy. 
Jan.  19-20,  Paupack,    Pike H.     M.     Gooderham    and 

Leon  Otice  Van  Noy. 
Jan.  21-22,  Egypt  Mills Pike, H.     M.     Gooderham     and 

Leon  Otice  Van  Nov. 
Feb.  1-2,  Sngargrove,    Warren Prof.  Wells  W.  Cooke  and 

C.  M.  Rarnitz. 
Feb.  S,  Yonngsville,    Warren,   Prof.  Wells  W.  Cooke  and 

C.  M.  Bamitz. 
Feb.  4J>,  Warren, Warren,   Prof.  Wells  W.  Cooke  and 

C.  M.  Barnitz. 
Feb.  7-8,  Tionesta Forest, Prof.  Wells  W.  Cooke  and 

CM.  Barnitz. 
Feb.  0-10,  Clarington,   Forest, Prof.  Wells  W.  Cooke  and 

0.  M.  Barnitz. 
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Date.  Place.  County.  Additional  Liecturers. 

Feb.  11-12.  St.   Marys,   Elk,    Prof.  Wells  W.  Cooke  and 

J.  Stuart  Groupe. 
Feb.         14-15,  Weed ville,    Elk,    Prof.  Wells  W.  Cooke  and 

J.   Stuart  Groupe. 
Feb.         10-17,  Zion  Cburcb,   Jefferson,     ..Dr.  Hannah  McK.   Lyons 

and  J.  StuHi't  Groupe. 
Feb.         18-19,  Beachwood Jefferson,  Dr.   Hannah  McK.   Lyons 

and  J.  Stuart  Groupe. 
Feb.         21-22,  Emporium, Cameron,   Dr.   Hannah  McK.   Lyons 

and  J.  Stuart  Groupe. 
Feb.         23-2i,  Woolrich,   Clinton Dr.   Hannah  McK.  Lyons 

and  CM.  Bamitz. 
Feb.         25-26,  Mackeyville,    Clinton Dr.   Hannah  McK.   Lyons 

and    C.    C.    Hulsart. 
Feb.  28,  I-oganton,  Clinton Dr.   Hannah  McK.   Lyons 

and   C.    C.    Hulsart. 
Feb.  29,  Friedens  Chureli,  — Lycoming,   Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons, 

C.    C.    Hulsart  and  W. 

H.   Stout. 
March  1-2,   Montgomery, Lycoming,    Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons, 

C.   C.   Hulsart  and  W. 

H.   Stout. 
.March  3-4,  HughosviUo,    I<ycoming,    Dr .  Hannah  McK .  Lyons, 

C.    C.   Hulsart  and  W. 

H.   Stout. 


FIFTH  SECTION 

J.  T.  CAiirBELL  will  attend  all  meetings  in  thi.s  section. 

Date.  Place.  County.  Additional  I.iecturers. 

Nov.         18-19,  Monroe  Grange Monroe,    Prof.  T.  T.  Mairs  and  C. 

C.  Hulsart. 
Nov.  20,  T^  nnersville,     Monroe Prof.  T.  I.  Mairs  and  C. 

C  Hulsart. 
Nov.         22-23,  Gilbert Monroe Prof.  T.  I.  Mairs  and  C. 

C.  Hulsart. 
Nov.         24-25,  Big  Creek,  Carbon,    Fred  W.  Card,  C.  C.  Hul- 

K«rt  and  Vem  T.   Stru- 

ble. 
Nov.  26-27,  Mahoning C.nrbon,     Fred  W.  Card,  C.  C.  Hul- 

sart and  Vem  T.   Stru- 

ble. 
Nov.  29-30,  Weatherly Carbon,    Fred  W.  Card,  C.  C.  Hul- 

sart and  Vem  T.   Stru- 

Dec.  1-2,  Daleville,    Lackawanna ble. 

Fred    W.    Card,    W.    R. 

White     and     Vem     T. 

Struble. 
Dec.  3-4,  Tompkinsville Lackawanna Fred    W.    Card.     W.    R. 

White     and      Vem     T. 

Struble. 
Dec.  6-7,  Bald  Mount,  Lackawanna Fred    W.    Card.    W.    R. 

White     and     Vem     T. 

Struble. 
Dec.         13-14,  Ilobbie LuKerne Fred    W.    Card   and   Vem 

T.    Struble. 
Dec.  15-16,  IHoomingdalc, Luzerne,  Fred    W.    Card    and    Vem 

T.    Struble. 
Dec.  17-18,   Dallas lyuzerne Fred    W.    Card    and   Vera 

T,    Struble. 
Dec.  20-21,  Tunkhannock, Wyoming Frtnl    AV.    Card   and    Vera 

T.    Struble. 
Doc.         22-23,  East  Lemon Wyoming Fied    W.    (Vird   and   Vera 

T.    Struble. 
Jan.  3-4,  Summit Schuylkill,    John      D.      Herr,      Prof. 

Franklin  Menges  and  M. 

S.  Bond. 
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Date.  Place.  County.  Additional  Lecturers. 

Jan.  5,  Klingerstown, Schuyllcill John      I).      Herr,      Prof 

Kniiiklin  Meogcs  and  M 
S.   Uoiid. 

Jan.  6,  Pitman,  Sohviylkill,    Jnhn      I).      Herr,      Prof. 

Franklin  Meoges  and  M. 
S.   Hond. 

Jan.  7-8,  Andreas,     Schuylkill,    J<ihn      D.      Herr,      Prof. 

Franklin  Mengeti  and  M . 
K.   Bond. 

Jan.  10-11,  Naiareth Northamptou ,    John      D.      Herr,      Prof. 

Franklin  Mengcti  and  W. 
H.  Darst. 

Jan.  12-13,  Mount  Itethel, Northampton John      I).      Herr,      Prof. 

Franklin  Mengesi  and  W. 
H.  Darst. 

Jan.  14-15,  Cherry ville Northampton John      D.      Herr,      Prof. 

Franklin  Monges  and  W. 
H.   Dnrtit. 

Jan.  17-18,  Pleasant  Corner Lehigh John  D.   Herr  and  R.  J. 

Weld. 

Jan.  l»-20,  Seipstown Tx-high,   John  D.  Herr  and  R.  J. 

Weld. 

Jan.  21-22,  Macungie, I.«hiKh,  John  D.  Herr  and  R.  J. 

Weld. 

Jan.  31-Feb.  1,  Springtown, Bucks John    I).    Herr   and    Leon 

Otice  Van  Noy. 

Feb.  2-3,  Sellergville,    Bucks John    I).    Herr   and   I^eon 

'  Otice  Van  Xoy. 

Feb.  4,  Bristol,    Bucks John    I>.    Herr    and    Leon 

Otiiv  Van  Noy. 

Feb.  5,  New  Hope,   Bucks John    O.    Herr    and    Leon 

Otice  Van  Noy. 

Feb.  7-8.  Newtown,  Bucks John    I).    Herr   and    Leon 

Otice  Van  Noy. 

Feb  9,  Plymouth  Meeriug,  ...Montgomery,    Leon   Otice  Van  Noy  and 

C.  C.  Hulsart. 

SVb  10-11,  Worcester,  Montgomery,    TyCon   Otice  Van  Noy  and 

<".  C.  Hulsart. 

jTah  12,  HarleysvUle,    Montgomery,    I.eon   Otice  Van  Noy  and 

'  (".  C.  Hulsart. 

svh  14-15,  Trappe,   Montgomery I.eou   Otice  Van  Noy   and 

<V  C.  Hulsart. 

y^b  16-17,  East  Greenville Montgomery Leon   Otice   Van   Noy   and 

<"^.  C.  Hul.sart. 

Keb  18-19,  Village   (irceu,    Delaware Leon   Otice   Van   Noy   and 

"  ('.  C.  Hulsart. 

ir^H  21-22,  Williams<m  Sch<Kil,  ..Delaware Leon   Otice   Van  Noy   and 

^^"-  C.  C.  Hulsart. 

iT.-,H  23-24,  Philadelphia Philadelphia Leon   Otice   Van  Noy   and 

*^^^-  V.  C.  Hulsart. 
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MOVABLE  INSTITUTE  SCHOOLS 


DIBSOnONS  TO  OOUNTT  CHAntlTKN  Aim  COUOTTEIS  OF  ABXAKOEICEHTB 


The  following  outline  of  Dairy,  Horticnltural  and  Poultry  Topics 
form  the  basis  of  8ucb  instruction  as  will  be  taken  up  at  the  Movable 
Institute  Schools.  At  a  four-day  meeting,  two  days  will  be  devoted 
to  Dairy  Instruction  and  two  days  divided  between  Horticulture  and 
Poultry  interests.  In  preparing  program,  please  select  such  topics 
as  will  be  best  suited  for  your  locality,  arranging  for  the  speakers 
on  snch  days  as  they  are  scheduled  in  Institute  Bulletin.  We  recom- 
mend that  at  least  one  session  relating  to  the  Dairy  Bam.  Its  Ventila- 
tion, etc.,  be  held  in  a  suitable  Dairy  Barn,  also  that  one  Horticnltural 
session  be  held  in  a  nearby  Orchard,  if  the  weather  will  permit.  A 
lady  s}>eaker  will  be  in  attendance  at  one  or  more  days  at  each  school 
to  give  instruction  on  Household  Economics,  Home  Sanitation  and 
Domestic  Science  and  should  be  placed  on  program  for  evening  ses- 
sion. 


SCHOOL  OF  EOKTIUULTUKIf 

Session  I 

Starting  an  Orchard: 

Care  and  management 

Pruning;  how,  when  and  what  for 

Spraying  and  marketing. 
Root  System: 

Structure  of  root 

Functions 

Absorption  of  food 

Conduction 

^EfTect  of  root  pruning 

Root  injury. 
Trunk  and  Branches: 

Struct^ire  of  stem 

What  is  cambium 

Function  of  stem 

Buds 

Relative  to  pruning. 


Session  II 


How  to  Feed  a  Tree : 
Fertilizers 
Barnyard  manure 
Wood  ashes 
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Lime 

Commercial  fertilizers 

Malches-sod  miildies 

Cnltivation 

Cover  crops. 


Session  III 


Varieties  of  Fruits: 

Top  working  varieties 
Adaptation  of  varieties 
Importance  of  local  varieties 
Change  of  latitude 
Self  sterility  of  fruits 
Mixing  varieties  of  orchards 
How  to  choose  varieties 
Tj-pes  of  apples. " 


Session  IV 

BtreiNEBS  FROBLEXS  OF  THE  OKCHAHD 

Subject — Harvesting  and  Marketing  Fruit. 
When  to  pick  and  how 
Picking  devices 
Effect  of  sun  on  picked  fruit 
Effect  of  rain  on  picked  fruit 
Effect  of  frost  on  picked  fruit 
Packing  and  packages 
Packing  houses  and  conveniences 
Storing  and  storing  houses 
Shipping — associations 
Demands  of  the  market 
Value  of  business  methods 
Value  of  co-operation. 
I'racticum — ^To  be  announced. 


Session  V 

Orchard  Insects: 
Codling  moth 
Apple  tree  borer 
Scale  insects 
Canker  worm 
Peach  tree  borer 
Curculio 
Rose  chafer. 
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Fungus  Diseases: 
Apple  scale 
Apple  leaf  spot 
Apple  rust 
Apple  twig  blight 
Apple  canker 
Crown  gall 
Peach  yellows 
Leaf  curl 
Brown  rot 
Pear  tree  blight 
Pear  leaf  blight. 

Strawberries: 


32 
Session  VI 


aoKooL  OF  DAiaTnre 

Subject — The  Dairy  Barn. 

Plan  and  arrangement 

Its  convenience 

Tools  and  implements,  where  kept  and  what  are  needed. 

The  cow  stall 

Material  of  stall 

The  dimensions 

The  floor  drop 

Manure  gutter ;  how  made. 
Practicum — An  hour  will  be  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the 
Dairy  Bam. 


Subject — Light. 

Windows,  where  located 
How  constructed 
Efifect  upon  the  animal. 


Subject — Ventilation. 

A  suitable  intake  system 

The  outlet  for  air 

Convenient  arrangement  of  doors  and  chutes 

Ceiling  construction. 


Subject — Profitable  Feeding. 

Short  cut  hay,  fodder  and  ensilage 

Ground  grain  and  products  of  mills 

Balance  the  feed  to  suit  the  cow 

How  to  balance  a  ration 

How  to  count  profit  and  loss  in  feeding 

Best  hay,  fodder  and  silage 

How  often  should  cows  be  fed. 
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Subject — Care  and  Management  of  the  Cow. 
How  to  keep  a  cow  warm  in  winter 
How  to  water  and  salt  a  cow 
How  to  curi-y,  bed  and  clean  a  cow. 


Subject — The  Dairy  Cow. 

Selection  of  breed  adapted  to  climatic  and  soil  condhioiis 

Her  breeding ;  the  sire  and  dam 

Conformation 

The  proper  formed  udder  and  teats. 


Subject — Raising  the  Calf, 

What  does  it  cost  to  raise  a  calf  to  be  a  cow 

How  fed 

When  fed 

What  shall  constitute  the  feed. 


Practice  in  testing  milk  products. 

Testing  of  samples  to  show  varia- 
tions daily,  time  of  milldng 
first  and  last  milk,  daily,  speed 
temperature,  flushing. 

-Butter  judging,  acid  test,  fermen- 
tations. 

Test  three-day  comp.  samples  from 
different  herds.  Cows  to  be  in 
pairs  same  time  in  milk. 


Lecture  on  cream  ripening  with 

cream  to  be  set. 
Chiiming  and  packing  for  market 

accompanying  by  explanation. 


BABCOCK  TEST:  The  quality  of  milk  and  cream  depends  largely 
on  the  butter-fat  in  it. 

To  leain  the  amount  of  fat  find  the  w^eight  of  milk  and  the 
per  cent,  of  fat. 

The  Babcock  Test  merely  tells  what  per  cent,  of  the  material 
is  fat. 

THE  PRINCIPLE:  The  breaking  up  of  the  milk,  or  cream,  etc.,  by 
sul])huric  acid  setting  the  fat  free;  separating  it  from  the 
other  constituents  by  means  of  centrifugal  force,  this  being 
done  in  a  bottle  graduated  to  show  the  per  cent,  of  fat. 

VITAL:  Features  are  a  fair  sample,  an  accurate  measure  of  the 
amount  used,  complete  separation,  and  accurate  reading  of 
the  results,  at  proper  tempei-ature. 

THE  MII/K:  To  be  tested,  fair  sample,  thoroiiffhly  mixed,  pouring 
if  practicable,  sample  measured  with  a  idpette.  17-6  c.  c.  See 
that  end  is  not  broken.  Milk  should  be  ordinary  room  tem- 
perature (  •^^^\^ 
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THE  ACID:  Commercial  sulphuric,  strength,  1:82  sp.  gr. ;  amount, 
17.5  c.  c. 

Strong  acid  chars  the  fat — use  less  of  it. 

Weak  acid  shows  white  sediment  in  fat  column,  use  more  of  it. 
Slant  bottle  so  ingoing  acid  runs  down  side  of  bottle.  Mix 
with  the  milk  at  once. 

Whirl  five  minutes,  add  hot  water  up  to  neck,  whirl  one  min- 
ute, add  water  to  8  mark,  whirl  one  minute,  read.     If  using 
hand  tester  and  room  is  cool,  place  bottle  in  bath  at  120  for 
two  or  three  minutes  before  reading. 
Read  from  top  of  upper  meniscus  to  bottom  of  lower. 
Empty  while  warm,  rinse,  wash  with  alkali  water,  rinse. 

CREAM:  To  test  it  the  amount  required  should  be  weighed  into  tbs 
sample  bottle,  because  the  variation  in  its  richness,  the  amount 
that  will  adhere  to  the  pipette  and  the  gas  and  air  mixed  in 
it  by  hauling  or  standing,  make  it  impossible  to  measure  the  re- 
quired amount  accurately.  The  amount,  18  grains,  or  half 
tiiis  amount,  in  the  latter  case,  with  the  ordinary  cream  bottle 
the  reading  would  have  to  be  doubled. 

The  amount  of  aid  used  with  cream  should  be  reduced  a  little, 
and  after  it  is  mixed  with  the  cream  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
a  few  minutes. 

SKIM  MILK:  Tested  the  same  as  whole  milk,  except  that  a  little 
more  acid  is  required.  The  speed  of  the  tester  should  be  in- 
creased. A  double  neck  skim  milk  bottle  is  required,  especially 
for'  sepaTator  skim  milk. 

EZESCIBE  n 


The  per  cent,  of  fat  in  milk  varies  with  different  cows,  with  differ- 
ent breeds,  with  the  same  cow  from  day  to  day,  from  one  milking  to 
another,  with  change  of  feed,  change  of  weather,  fright,  abuse,  noise 
that  is  unusual,  if  not  accustomed  to  them,  the  presence  of  strangers 
at  milking  time  may  cause  variation.  The  per  cent,  of  fat  in  the 
milk  is  usually  lower  soon  after  the  cow  is  fresh,  than  it  is  later  in 
the  period  of  lactation;  with  many  cows  the  per  cent,  of  increase 
slightly  as  the  cow  gets  older.  It  is  usually  highest  for  the  shortest 
period  between  milkings,  and  when  tliese  are  equal  for  the  one  dur- 
ing which  there  has  been  most  activity.  The  per  cent,  of  fat  is  more 
influenced  by  nervous  condition  of  the  animal  and  individualKy  than 
by  feed. 

In  separator  cream,  the  per  cent,  of  fat  varies,  because  of  varia- 
tion of  the  per  cent,  of  fat  in  the  milk  separated,  temperature  of 
milk  at  separating  time,  fullness  of  tlie  supply  can,  speed  of  the 
separator,  the  amount  of  skim  milk,  or  water,  used  in  flushing  the 
bowl. 

In  separator  skim  milk  the  increased  per  cent,  of  fat  may  be  due, 
slow  speed  of  separator,  cold  milk,  irregular  speed,  madiine  not 
standing  steady  and  firm. 

EZEKOIBE  ni 


Scoring  butter  according  to  a  score  card,  is  but  expressing  in 
mathematical  terms,  the  quality  of  butter.  As  yet  no  way  has  been 
devised  for  measuring  the  quality  of  butter,  except  to  depend  on 
the  judgment  of  those  skilled  in  the  work.    The  score  card :  CjOO^ Ic 
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Flavor,    46 

Body,  25 

Color, 15 

Salt,  10 

Style, ••  5 

Total,  100 

FLAVOR:  Should  be  mild  rich  creamy,  with  a  delicate  mild  pleasaov 
aroma. 

Some  of  the  common  faults  of  flavor ;  flat,  lacking  in  the  flavor 
due  to  proper  development  of  the  lactic  acid,  rancid  due  to  over 
ripe  cream,  old  cream,  unclean,  showing  the  effect  of  unclean 
milking,  unclean  utensils,  surroundings,  or  methods.  Weedy 
presence  of  flavors  probably  caused  by  undesirable  feeds. 
Feverish,  from  milk  from  cows  not  in  good  health  or  too  soon 
after  freshening,  or  during  sexual  excitement  Smothered, 
due  to  closing  tihe  can  of  milk  before  properly  cooling,  or  ex- 
posing closed  can  of  milk  to  hot  sun  enroute  to  creamery. 
Fruity,  or  vegetables  flavors,  caused  by  presence  of  decaying 
vegetables  or  fruit.  Dish  rag,  due  to  wiping  utensils  with  the 
dish  cloth,  instead  of  thoroughly  scalding  with  boiling  water 
and  allowing  to  dry. 

BODY:  Should  be  firm  and  wavy,  not  brittle,  greasy,  tallowy,  spongy, 
sticky,  or  salvy. 

COLOR:  Should  be  uniform  and  even,  free  from  streaks,  mottles, 
curds. 

SALT:  Should  be  of  desired  amount,  thoroughly  dissolved,  free  from 
grit  and  evenly  distributed. 

STYLE:  Package  should  be  neat,  clean,  and  tight. 

EZEXOISE  IV 


This  exercise  to  be  devoted  to  testing  samples  of  milk  brought  in 
by  members  of  the  class,  and  taken  so  as  to  show  the  difference  in 
the  variations  in  the  compoaition  of  milk.  To  emphasize  the  value 
of  knowing  what  each  cow  is  producing  in  return  for  the  feed  she 
is  consuming,  to  show  how  an  approximate  record  may  be  kept  with 
little  real  work. 

Material  required  for  keeping  such  records. 

A  spring  balance,  good  one  costs  $4.00  though  a  much  cheaper  one 
will  answer  fairly  well. 

Sample  jars,  one  for  each  cow,  may  be  common  fruit  jars  or  milk 
jars,  but  ediould  have  covers. 

A  Babcock  Tester  that  need  not  cost  over  |5.00. 

The  discovery  of  and  removal  from  the  herd  of  one  or  two  cows 
that  are'  eating  more  dollars  worth  of  grain,'  hay  and  pasture  than 
they  are  producing  milk  and  butter,  fat  to  pay  for  will  many  times 
over  pay  for  the  labor  and  expense  involved,  especially  when  it  is 
recalled  that  some  cows  produce  $75.00  and  $80.00  worth  of  butter 
fat  for  $35.00  or  $40.00  worth  of  feed. 
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EXESCISE  T 


Principles  of  Sanitary  Milk  Production. 

Facts  of  Value  to  Dairymen  about  Bacteria  in  Milk. 

A  milk  sheet,  which  may  be  ruled  up  on  common  brown  paper  as 
follows: 


Name  of 
Cow. 

Name  of 
Cow. 

Name  of 
Cow. 

Name  ot 
Cow. 

1 

SCHOOL  Of  POTTLTSY  HTTSBAHDHT 


Subject — Breeds. 

Short  history  of  the  various  breeds.    Origin,  types  and  future 
advantages  of  pure  bred  flocks. 

Principals  of  breeding,  particularly  along  tlie  line  of  increased 
egg  production. 

Effects  of  selection,  cross-breeding,  line  breeding  and  inbreed- 
ing. 

Subject — Foods  and  Feeding. 
Purposes  of  feeding. 
Comparative  value  of  the  various  grains. 
How  best  to  feed  and  when. 
Feeding  for  eggs,  for  growth,  for  fattening,  etc. 
Green  food,  animal  food,  shell  and  bone  food,  charcoal  condi- 
ments. 

Subject — Houses  and  Yards. 

Colony,  continuous  house  and  free  range  plans. 
Situations,  soils  and  exposures. 
Advantages  of  low  cost,  construction  and  simplicity. 
Wide  open  and  curtain  front,  fresh  air  houses. 

Subject — Easy  and  Simple  Methods  of  Poultry  Keeping. 
Why  such  methods  are  best. 
Where  most  people  fall  down. 
Advantages  of  poultry  keeping;  vast  importance  and  extent  of 


same. 
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Snbject — Incubation. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  natural  and  artificial  in 

cubation  compared. 

Necessary  adjuncts  of  good  hatches. 

Subject — Brooding  and  Rearing. 

Natural  methods  of  brooding. 
Cold  brooders ;  artificially  heated  brooders. 
The  first  feed  for  chicks. 

Extreme  importance  and  desirability  of  uninterrupted  or  un- 
checked growth. 

Subject — Winter  Egg  Production. 
Factors  making  the  same. 
Selecting  and  handling  tlie  layers. 
Housing  and  feeding. 
Marketing  the  eggs. 

Note — Besides  the  list  of  the  various  Poultry  Journals  and  the 
bulletins  on  Poultry  Keeping  issued  by  the  National  and  various 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  those  interested  in  Poultry  Kee|»- 
ing  should  secure  and  study  Poultry  Craft,  by  Robinson ;  Progressive 
Poultry  Culture,  by  Bingham;  The  New  Book  on  Poultry,  by  Wright; 
Poultry  Culture,  by  Felch ;  and  A  Living  from  Poultry,  by  Boyer. 


MOVABLE  INSTITUTE  SCHOOLS 


BsMon   I91t-191«. 


Date.  Place. 

Jan.  4-6,  Jersey  town,  ... 

Jan.  6,  Jersey  town,  ... 

Jan.  6,  Numidia, 

Jan.  7-8.  Numidia,    

Jan.  7-9,  Mausdale,     ... 

Jan.         lO-U,  Mausdale 

Jan.         10-11,  Salii,   

Jan.         12-13,  Salix,   


County.  Tyecturers. 

Columbia W.    Theo.    Wittman    and 

F.  H.  Fassett. 
Columbia,  Dr.  M.  E.  Conard.  R.  J. 

Weld    and    Dr.    Hannah 

McK.  Lyons. 
Columbia W .    Theo .    Wittman    and 

F.  H.  Fassett. 
Columbia Or.  M.  E.  Conard,  R.  J. 

Weld    and    Dr.    Hannah 

McK.  Lyons. 
Montour,    W.    Theo.    Wittman    and 

F.  H.  Fassett. 
Montour,    Dr.  M.  E.  Conard.  R.  J. 

Weld    and    Dr.    Hannah 

McK.  Lyons. 
Cambria,    W.    Theo.    Wittman    and 

F.  H.  Fassett. 
Cambria,    Dr.  M.  E.  Conard,  R.  J. 

Weld   and    Dr.    Hannah 

McK.  Lyons. 
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LIST  CF  SPEAKERS  AND  THEIR  ASSIGNMENTS 


FOE  BEASOH  OF  1916-1916. 


H.  M.  ANDERSON,  New  Park,  York  County,  Pa. 

Date.  Place.  Counly. 

Jan.  3-4, Schaefferstown,   Lebanon. 

Jan.  5-6, Anaville,   Lebanon. 

Jan.  7-8, Jonestown,    Tjebanon. 

Jan.         10-11, Dry  Run, Franklin. 

Jan.         12-13, Fannettsburg, Franklin. 

Jan.  11, Marion,    Franklin. 

Jan.  15, Scotland,  Franklin. 

C.  M.  BARNITZ,  Riverside,  Northumberland  County,  Pa. 

Nov.        19-20, Blue  Ball,  Lancaster. 

Nov.        22-23, Lampeter,   Lancaster. 

Nov.        26-27, Paradise,  ; . .  Lancaster. 

Nov.        29-30, Mechanicsville, Lancaster. 

Dec.  1-2, Lititz,    Liancaster. 

Dec.  3-4, Maytown, Lancaster. 

Jan.  3-4, Moravia,    ' Lawrence. 

Jan.  5-6, Plaingrove,  Lawrence. 

Jan.  7-8, Pulaski,  Lawrence. 

Jan.         10-11, Greenville, Mercer. 

Jan.         12-13, Mercer, Mercer. 

Jan.         14-15, London,  Mercer. 

Feb.  1-2, Sugargrove, Warren. 

Feb.  3, Youngsville,   Warren. 

Feb.  4-5, Warren,  Warren. 

Feb.  7-8, Tionesta,  Forest. 

Feb.  9-10, ...  .Clarington,   Forest. 

Feb.         23-24, Woolrich, Clinton. 

G.  C.  BUCKLEY,  State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

Jan.         10-11, Greenville, Mercer. 

Jan.  12, Mercer, Mercer. 
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S.  I.  BECHDEL,  Department  of  Dairy  Husbandry,  State  Collie, 

Centre  County,  Pa. 

Date.  Place.  County. 

Dec.         13-14, Millljcim,  Centre. 

Dec.  15-16, Pine  (trove  Mills, Centre. 

M.  S.  BOND,  Danville,  Montour  County,  Pa. 

Jan  3-4, Kumniit, Schuylkill. 

Jan.  5, Klingorstown, Schuylkill. 

Jan.  6, Pitman,    Schuylkill, 

Jan.  7-8, Andreas,    Sfchuylkill. 

J.  T.  CAMPBELL^  llartstown,  Crawford  County,  Pa. 
Will  attend  all  meetings  in  the  FIFTH  KECTION. 

FIIED  W.  CAKl),  Sylvauia,  Bradford  County,  Pa. 

Will  attend  all  meetings  in  the  FIFTH  SECTION  Nov.  24  to  Dec. 
23,  and  the  THIRD  SECTION  from  Jan.  14  to  March  4. 

DK.  M.  E.  CONAKD,  Wcstgrove,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

Nov.         1.5-16, Kane,   . ., McKean. 

Nov.         17-18, Ceres .McKean. 

Nov.         19-20 Ofiwayo,  Potter. 

Nov.         22  23, Crene.sspe Potter. 

Nov.  24, Ulysses Potter. 

Jan.  6, IiT'-eytown, Columbia. 

Jan.  7-8, Xumidia Columbia. 

Jan.  10-11, AlniLsdale, Montour. 

Jan.  12-13, Sali-t,   Cambria. 

PROF.  WILLS  W.  COOKE,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Nov.  29-30, Mechanicsville, Lancaster. 

Dec.  1-2, Lititz, Lancaster. 

Dec.  3-4 May  town, Lancaster. 

Feb.  1-2, Sugargrove,    Warren. 

Feb.  3, YounRsville,    Warren. 

Feb.  4-5, Warren,     Warren. 

Feb.  7-8 Tione-sta,   Forest. 

Feb.  9-10, Olarihgton,   Forest. 

Feb.  11-12 St.  Marys, Elk. 

Feb.  14-lS, Weedville,  Elk. 
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W.  H.  DAR8T,  State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

Date.  Place.  County. 

Jan.         10-11, Nazareth,    Northampton. 

Jan.         121:}, Mount  Bethel, Noithampton. 

Jan.         14-15, Cherry  ville, No.  thampton. 

E.  B.  DOBSETT,  Mansfield,  Tioga  County,  Pa. 
Will  attend  all  meetings  in  the  THIRD  SECTION. 

F.  H.  FASSETT,  Meshoppen,  Wyoming  County,  Pa. 

Will  attend  all  meetings  in  the  THIRB  SECTION  from  Nov.  15 
to  Dec.  4,  and  Jan.  14  to  March  4;  Movable  Institute  Schools  Jan. 
4-5,  Jerseytown,  Jan.  6,  Numidia,  Jan.  7-8,  Mausdale,  Jan.  10-11, 
Salix. 

SHELDON  W.  FUNK,  Boyertown,  Berks  County,  Pa.      ' 
Will  attend  all  meetings  in  the  FIRST  SECTION. 

S.  C.  GEORGE,  West  Lebanon,  Indiana  County,  Pa. 

Jan.  31-Feb.  1, Gratz, Dauphin. 

Feb.  2-3, Halifax,  Dauphin. 

Feb.  4-5, Linglestown, Dauphin. 

G.  L.  GILLINGHAM,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Nov.        26-27, Westfield, Tioga. 

Nov.        29-30, Wellsboro,    Tioga. 

Dec.  1, Jobs  Comer,   Tioga. 

Dec.  2-3, Mansfield,   Tioga. 

Dec.  4, Liberty,   Tioga. 

Dec.         10-11 , Muncy  Valley,  ... Sullivan. 

Dec.         13-14, Colley,   Sullivan. 

Dec.         15-16, Wilmont, Bradford. 

Deo.         17-18,.. Steven Rville,   Bradford. 

Dec.        20  21, Lime  Hill, Bradford. 

Dec.        22-23, Rome Bradford. 
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H.  M.  GOODERHAM,  Patton,  Cambria  County,  Pa. 

Date.  Place.  County. 

Jan.  3, Dimock, Susquehanna. 

Jan.  45, Harford,   Susquehanna. 

Jan.  6, ClifTord,  Susquehanna. 

Jan.  7-S, Thompson,    Susquehanna. 

Jan.  10, Orson, Wayne. 

Jan.         1112, Pleasant  Mt, Wayne. 

Jan.  13, Aldenville, Wayne. 

Jan.         14-15, Honesdale, Wayne. 

Jan.         17-18, (Jreentown,   Pike. 

Jan.         19-20, Paupack,  Pike. 

Jan.         21-22 Egypt  MiUs Pike. 

J.  STUART  GROUPE,  Jersey  Shore,  Lycoming  County,  Pa. 

Nov.         19-20, Ohiopjle,  Fayette. 

Nov.         22-2.3, Old  Frame, Fayette. 

Not.  24, Tii)pecanoe, Fayette. 

Nov.  2C, Elders  Ridge, Indiana. 

Nov.  27, Shelocta,   Indiana. 

Nov.         29-30, Flora,    Indiana. 

Dec.        ,    1-2 Pine  Flats,  Indiana. 

Dec.  34, Wilgus, Indiana. 

Feb.         11-12, St.  Marys, Elk. 

Feb.  14-15, Weedville,  Elk. 

Feb.         16-17, Zion  Church,  .... Jefferson. 

Feb.         18-19, Beachwood, Jefferson. 

Feb.  21-22, Emporium,   Cameron. 

PAUL  R.  GULDIN,  Yellow  House,  BeAs  County,  Pa. 

Nov.         15-16, Kane,   McKean. 

Nov.         17-18 Ceres,   McKean. 

Nov.         19  29, Oswayo, Potter. 

Nov.         22-23, Genesee,    Potter. 

Nov.  24, Ulyssos,   Potter. 

J.  A.  HERMAN,  Fombell,  Beaver  County,  Pa. 

Nov.         15-16, Scenery  Hill, Washington. 

Nov.         17-18, Ginger  Hill, Washington. 

Nov.         19-20, Old  Concord, Washington, 

Nov.        22-23, Hanover  U.  P.  Church, .  Beaver. 

Nov.         24-26, Ohio  Grange  Hall, Beaver. 

Nov.        26-27, Chippewa  Grange  Hall,  Beaver. 
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Date.  Place.  County. 

Nov.         29-30, Millerstown, Allegheny. 

Dec.  1-2, '.PerrysvIUe,   Allegheny. 

Dec.  3-4, Mt.  Union, Allegheny. 

JOHN  1).  HERR,  Lancaster,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Jan.  34, Summit, i . .  < . . .  Schuylkill. 

Jan.  5, Klingerstown,  i.... ...  Schuylkill. 

Jan.  6, .Pitman,   i ....;.  Schuylkill. 

Jan.  7-8, .Andreas, i .  Schuylkill. 

Jan.         10-11, Nazareth, Northampton. 

Jan.         12-13, Mount  Bethel,   ...  Northampton. 

Jan.         14-15, Cherryville,  i » .  i  i . . . » .  Northampton. 

Jan.        17-18 Pleasant  Corner, .  Lehigh. 

Jan.         19-20, Seipstown, Lehigh. 

Jan.         21-22, Macungie,   ...<...  j .. .  Lehigh. 

•Tan.  31Feb.  1, Springtown, Burks. 

Feb.  2-3, Sellersville,  ...,.,...:  Buc  ks. 

Feb.  4, Bristol, Bucks. 

Feb.  5, New  Hope,  Bucks. 

Feb.  7-8, Newtown, Bucks. 

C.  C-  HULSAKT,  MatAwan,  N.  J. 

Nov.         18-19, Monroe  Grange, Monroe. 

Nov.  20, Tannersville, .....  Monroe. 

Nov.        22-23, Gilbert,    .....<..  Monroe. 

Nov.        24-25, Big  Creek, Carbon. 

Nov.        26-27, Mahoning,  Carbon. 

Feb.    ■  9, Weatherly,    Carbon. 

Nov.        29-30, ».... Plymouth  Meeting,  Montgomery. 

Feb.         10-11, Worcester, Montgomery. 

Feb.  12, Harleysville,  Montgomery. 

Feb.         14-15, Trappe,    Montgomery. 

Feb.         16-17, East  Greenville Montgomery. 

Feb.         18-19, Village  Green, Delaware. 

Feb.        21-22, Williamson  School,  . . .  Delaware. 

Feb.         23-24, Philadelphia,    Philadelphia. 

Feb.         25-26, Mackey ville,   Clinton. 

Feb.  28, Tjoganton,    Clinton. 

Feb.  29, Friedens  Churcli,   Lycoming. 

March         1-2, Montgomery,    Lycoming. 

March         3-4. Hiighesville,   Lycoming. 
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GEO.  E.  HCLL,  Sharpsville,  Mercer  County,  Pa. 

Date.  Place.  Goonty. 

■Tan.  14-15, Bockland,    Venango. 

Jan.  16-17, Dempseytown,    Venango. 

Jan.  18-19, Cochran  ton, Ci-awf ord. 

L.  W.  LIGHTY,  East  Berlin,  Adams  County,  Pa.. 

Nov.  16-16, Kane McEeaa. 

Nov.  17-18, Ceres,  McEean. 

Nov.  10-20, Oswayo,  Potter. 

Nov.  22-23, Genessee,  .Potter. 

Nov.  24, Ulysses,   Potter. 

Nov.  26-27, Westfleld, Tioga. 

Nov.  29-30, Wellsboro, Tioga. 

Dec.  1, Jobs  Corner, Tioga. 

Dec.  2-3, Mansfield,   Tioga. 

Dec.  4, Liberty,   Tioga. 

Dec.  10-11, Muncy  Valley, Bullivan. 

Dec.  13-14, CoUey,   Sullivan. 

Dec.  15-16, Wilmont,    Bradford. 

Dec.  17-18, Stevensville,   Bradford. 

Dec.  20-21, Lime  Hill, Bradford. 

Dec.  22-23, Rome, Bradford. 

Feb.  21-22, Bailey,  Berks. 

Feb.  23-24, Mt.   Aetna,  Berks. 

Feb.  25-26, Temple,   Berks. 

Feb.  28, Jaoksonwald,    Berks. 

Feb.  29, Geigertown,    Berks. 

March         1-2, Cedarville, Chester. 

March         3-4, Beyers, Chester. 

March         6-7, Parkesburg, Chester. 

March         8-9, Doe  Run, Chester. 


DR.  HANNAH  McK.  LYONS,  Lincoln  University,  Chester  County, 

Pa. 

Jan.  6, Jerseytown,    Columbia. 

Jan.  7-8, Nuraidia,   Columbia. 

Jan.         10-11, Mansdale, Montour. 

Jan.         12-13, Salix,  Cambria^ 

Feb.  7-8, Clarion,   Clarion. 

Feb.  9, Miola, Clarion. 

Feb.  10, Frogtown,  Clarion, 
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Date.  Place.  County. 

Feb.         11-12, Sligo,    Clarion. 

Feb.         16-17, Zion  Church, Jefferson, 

Feb.         18-1 9, Beach  wood,    .Jefferson. 

Feb.         21-22, Emporium,    Cameron. 

Feb.         23-24, Woolrich, Clinton. 

Feb.         25-26, Mackeyville,    Clinton. 

Feb.  28, Loganton,    Clinton. 

Feb.  29, Friedens  Church, Lycoming. 

March         1-2, Montgomery, Lycoming. 

March         3-4, Hughesville,    Lycoming. 


PROF.  THOS.  I.  MAIRS,  State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

Nov.         18-19, Monroe  Grange, Monroe. 

Nov.  20, Tannersville, Monroe. 

Nov.        22  23, Gilbert,    Monroe. 

M.  H.  McCALLUM,  Wernersville,  Berks  County,  Pa. 

Will  attend  all  meetings  in  the  SECOND  SECTION  from  Dec.  13 
to  Feb.  19. 


C.  C.  McCURDY,  Hartstown,  Crawford  County,  Pa. 

Nov.  26, Elders  Ridge, Indiana. 

Nov.  27, Shelocta,  Indiana. 

Nov.        29-30, Flora,  Indiana. 

Dec.  1-2, Pine  Flats, Indiana. 

Dec.  3-4, Wilgus,    Indiana. 


PROF.  FRANKI.IN  MENGES,  York,  York  County,  Pa. 

Jan.  3-4, Summit, Schuylkill. 

Jan.  5, KUngerstown, Schuylkill. 

Jan.  6, Pitman,   SchuylkilL 

Jan.  7-8, Andreas, Schuylkill. 

Jan.  10-11 Nazareth, Northampton. 

Jan.  12-13, Mount  Bethel,   Northampton. 

Jan.  14-15, Cherryville, Northampton. 

Jan.  17-18, Newburg, Cumberland. 

Jan.  19-20, Centerville,  Cumberland. 

Jan.  21-22, Hogestown Cumberland. 
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C.  E.  MYERS,  State  CoUege,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

Date.  Place.  County. 

Nov.        29-30, Mechanicsville, Lancaster. 

Dec.  1-2, Lititz, Lancaster. 

Dec.  34, Maytown, Lancaster. 

CHAS.  F.  NOLL,  State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

Feb.         14-15, Dover, York. 

Feb.         16-17, Loganville,    York. 

Feb.         18-19, Red  Lion, Y'ork. 

PROF.  C.  K.  ORTON,  State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

Nov.        19-20, Ohiopyl^  Fayette. 

Nov.        22-23, ? .  .Old  Frame, Fayette. 

Nov.  24, Tippecanoe, Fayette. 

WM.  M.  PATTON,  Mosgrove,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Armstrong  County,  Pa. 
Will  attend  all  meetings  in  the  FOURTH  SECTION. 

T.  J.  PHILIPS,  Atglen,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

Dec.  20, Irwin, Westmoreland. 

Dec.         21-22, Grcensburg, Westmoreland. 

Dec.  23, Latrobe, Westmoreland. 

E.  L.  PHILLIPS,  New  Bethlehem,  R.  I).  No.  2.  Clarion  County,  Pa. 

Will  attend  all  meetings  in  the  FIRST  SECTION  from  Dec.  13 
to  Dec.  23  and  Jan.  10  to  March  9. 

DR.  W.  T.  PHILLIPY,  Carlisle,  Cumberland  County,  Pa. 

Jam  3, Dimock,  Su.squehanna. 

Jan.  4-5, Harford,    Susquehanna. 

Jan.  6, Clifford, Susquehanna. 

Jan.  7-8, Thompson, Susquehanna. 

P.  S.  PUTNEY,  State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

Nov.        19-20, Blue  Ball,  Lancaster. 

Nov.        22-23, Lampeter,    Lancaster. 

Nov.        26-27, Paradise,  Lancaster. 
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ROBT.  S.  SEEDS,  Birmingham,  Huntingdon  County,  Pa. 

Date.  Place.  (county. 

Dec.        13-14:, Jefferson, Greene. 

Dec.        15-16, Mt.  I'leasant  Churcli,  .  Greene. 

Dec.        17-18, Scottdale,    Westmoreland. 

Dec.  20, Irwin, Westmoreland. 

Dec.        21-22, Greensburg, Westmoreland. 

Dec.  23, Latrobe,  Westmoreland. 

Jan.  3-4, Moravia, Lawrraice. 

Jan.  6-6, Plaingrove,  Lawrence. 

Jan.  7-8, Pulaski,   Lawrence. 

RAYMOND  S.  SMITH,  State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

Jan.  3-4, Schaefferstown,   Lebanon. 

Jan.  6-6, Annville,  'fiebanon. 

Jan.  7-8, Jonestown,    Lebanon. 

W.  H.  STOUT,  Pinegrove,  Schuylkill  County,  Pa. 

Feb.  '  29, Friedens  Church, Lycoming. 

March         1-2, Montgomery,    Lycoming. 

March         3-4, Hughesville,   Lycoming. 

VEEN  T.  STRUBLE,  Athens,  Bradford  County,  Pa. 

Nov.        24-25,. Big  Creek, Carbon. 

Nov.        26-27, Mahoning,     Carbon. 

Nov.        29-30, Weatherly,    Carbon. 

Dec.  1-2 Paleville, Lackawanna. 

Dec.  34, Tompkinsville,  Lackawanna. 

Dec.  6-7, Bald  Mount, Lackawanna. 

Dec.         18-14, Hobbie, Luzerne. 

Dec.        15-16, Bloomingdale, Luzerne. 

Dec.         17-18, Dallas,  Luzerne. 

Dec.         20-21, Tunkhannock, Wyoming. 

Dec.         22-23, East  Lemon, Wyoming. 

Feb.        28-29, White  Deer  Church, . . .  Northumberland. 

March         1-2, Rebuck,    Northumberland. 

March         3-4, McEwensville, Northumberland. 

March  6, Elj'sburg, Northumberland. 

PROF.  W.  H.  TOMHAVE,  State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 
Jan.  13, Mercer, Mercer. 
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R.  0.  UMHOLTZ,  Sacramento,  Schuylkill  County,  Pa. 
Date.  Place.  County 

Jan.  3-4, Benshoff  Church,   ....  Cambria. 

Jan.  5, Boswell, Somerset. 

Jan.  6, Stoyestown,    Somerset. 

Jan.  7-8, Somerset, Somerset. 

Jan.         10-11, Berlin,   Somerset. 

Jan.         1213, Cessna,    Bedford. 

LEON  OTICE  VAN  NOY,  Troy,  R.  D.  iso.  66,  Bradford  County,  Pa. 

Jan.  10, Orson, Wayne. 

Jan.         11-12, Pleasant  Mt, Wayne. 

Jan.  13, Aldenville,    Wayne. 

Jan.         14-15 Honesdale, Wayne. 

Jan.         17-18, Greentown,   Pike 

Jan.         19-20, Panpack,  I'ike 

Jan.         21-22, Egypt  Mills,    Pike 

Jan.  31-Feb.  1, Springtown,   Bucks. 

Feb.  2-3, Sellersville,  Bucks. 

Feb.      --        4, Bristol, Bucks. 

Feb.  5, New  Hope, Bucks. 

Feb.  7-8, Newtown,    Bucks. 

Feb.  9, Plymouth  Meeting, Montgomery. 

Feb.         10-11, Worcester, Montgomery. 

Feb.  12, Harleysville,  Montgomery. 

Feb.         14-15, Trappe,    Montgomery. 

Feb.         16-17, ICnst  Greenville, Montgomor}'. 

Feb.         lS-19, Village  Green, Delaware. 

Feb.         21  22, Willifimson  School.  . . .  Delaware. 

Feb.         23-24, Philadelphia,    Philadelphia. 

D;  H.  WATTS,  Kerrmoor,  Clearfield  County,  Pa. 
Will  attend  all  meetings  in  the  SECOND  SECTION. 

.  JNO.  W.  WHITE,  State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

Feb.         21-22, Middleburg, Snyder. 

Feb.         23-24, Mt.  Pleasant  Mills,  . . .  Snyder. 

Feb.         25-26, Hartleton,  T'nion. 

W.  R.  WHITE,  State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

Dec.  1-2, Daleville Lackawanna. 

Dec.  3-4, Tompkinsville,   Lackawanna. 

Dec.  6-7, Bald  Mount, Lackawanna. 
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W.  THEO.  WITTMAN,  AUentown,  Lehigh  County,  Ta. 

Will  attend  all  meetings  in  the  SECOND  SECTION  from  Dec.  1 
to  23;  Jan.  14  to  March  6,  and  Movable  Institute  Schools  Jan.  4-5 
Jerseytown,  Jan.  6  Numidia,  Jan.  7-8  Mausdale,  Jan.  10-11  Saliz. 


E.  L.  WORTHEN,  «tate  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

Date.  Place.  County. 

Dec.        13-14, Jefferson, Greene. 

Dec.        15-16, Mt.  Pleasant  Church,. .  Greene. 

Dec.        17-18, Scottdale, Westmoreland. 

PAUL  I.  WRIGLEY,  Eddington,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

Dec.  13-14, Arendtsville, Adams. 

Dec.  15-16, Fairfield,  Adams. 

Dec.  17- IS, New  Oxford, Adams. 

Dec.  20-21, Tckesburg,  Perry. 

Dec.  22-23, Greenpark,    Perry. 

R.  J.  WELD,  Sugargrove,  Warren  County,  Pa. 

Jan.  6, Jerseytown,    Columbia. 

Jan.  7-8, Numidia, Columbia. 

Jan.  1011, Mausdale, Montour. 

Jan.  12-13, Salix,   Cambria. 

Jan.  17-18, ....  Pleasant  Comer, Lehigh. 

Jan.  19-20 Seipstow^n, Lehigh. 

Jan.  21-22, Macungie,   Lehigh. 

Feb.  7-8, Cross  Roads, York. 

Feb.  9-10 Stewartstown, York. 

Feb.  11-12, New  Freedom, York. 
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ANDERSON,  H.  M.,  New  Park,  Pa. 

1.  Com  Culture. 

2.  Alfalfa  and  Other  Legumes. 

3.  Control  of  Soil  Moisture. 

4.  Home  Mixing  of  Fertilizers. 

5.  Potato  Culture. 

6.  Orchard  Management. 

7.  Silage  and  the  Soil.    (30-40  minutes  each). 

BARNITZ,  C.  M.,  Riverside,  Pa. 

1.  Mother  Hen;  Her  Brood  and  Their  Care.     (Illustrated  with 

slides). 

2.  Artificial  Incubation  and  Brooding.    (Illustrated  with  slides). 

3.  The  Chick  from  Shell  to  Maturity.  (Illustrated  with  slides). 

4.  Turkey  Raising;  How  to  Succeed.     (Illustrated  with  slides). 

5.  The  Evolution  of  the  Rooster.    (Illustrated  with  slides). 

6.  Feeding  for  Winter  Eggs.     (Illustrated  with  slides). 

7.  Poultry  Diseases;  Their  Prevention  and  .Cure.     (Illustrated 

with  slides). 

8.  Poultry  Parasites;  Their  Description  and  Destruction.  (Illus- 

trated wih  slides). 

9.  Best  Farm  Breeds  and  Their  Needs. 

10.  The  Modern  Poultry  House.     ( IllustMted  with  slides). 

11.  Finishing  and  Dressing  Poultry. 

12.  The  Farm  Boy's  Welfare.    (Evening). 

Note — Most  of  these  topics  are  illustrated  with  slides  and  County 
Chairmen  should  notify  when  slides  are  desired. 
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BECHDEL,  S.  1..  State  College,  Pa. 

1.  Silo  aud  Silage.     (Illustrated  with  slides).     (40-50  minutes). 

2.  Feeding  the  Dairy  Calf.     (30  50  minutes). 

3.  Clean  Milk  Production. 

4.  Feeding  the  Dairy  Cow. 

5.  Farm  Butter  Making.     (.'iO-50  minutes  each). 


BENNINGER,  W.  H..  Benningers.  Pa. 

1.  Specialties  on  the  Farm. 

2.  Profit  in  Breeding  Pure  Bred  Dairy  (^attle. 

3.  Poultry  Selection  and  Care  of  a  Dairy  Herd. 

4.  Poultry  on  the  Farm. 

5.  Reasons  of  the  High  Cost  of  Living. 
8.  Butter  Making  on  the  Farm. 

7.  How  to  Make  Good  Roads  in  a  Business  Way. 

BOND,  M.  S.,  Danville,  Pa. 

1.  Some  Things  Wrong  with  the  Institute. 

2.  Use  and  Results  of  Commercial  Fertilizers.^ 

3.  Where  and  When  T  Use  Lime. 

4.  What  Farmers'  Institutes  were  30  Years  Ago. 

5.  Points  in  Market  Gardening. 

6.  Potato  Culture.     (20-30  minutes  each). 

BULKLEY,  GEO.  S.,  State  College,  Pa. 

1.  Feeding  the  Dairy  Cow. 

2.  Selecting  Grain  Mixtures  for  Dairy  Cows. 

3.  Raising  the  Dairy  Calf. 

4.  The  Dairy  Heifer. 

5.  The  Dairy  Sire. 

6.  The  Value  of  the  Advanced  Registry  Test  of  Dairy  Cows. 

CAMPBELL,  J.  T.,  Hartstown,  Pa. 

1.  Work  of  Farmers'  Institutes.     (Opening  of  Institute).     (15 

minutes) . 

2.  Poultry,  Feeding  for  Egg  Production.     (25  minutes). 

3.  Poultry,  Parasites  and  Diseases.    (25  minutes). 

4.  Poultry,  Care  aud  Feeding  of  Chicks.     (25  minutes). 

5.  Problems  of  the  Large  Poultry  Farm.     (30  minutes). 

6.  Economic   Maintenance  of  Productive  Power  of   Soil.      (45 

minutes). 
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T.  Tillage  in  Relation  to  Soil  Fertility.    (SO  minutes). 

8.  TliePractice  of  Tile  Drainage.    (30  minutes). 

9.  How  Nature  Makes    iSoil.     (Illustrated    with    slides).     (40 

minutes). 

10.  The  Story  of  Woodbine  Farm.    (lUustiated  with  slides).    (40 

minutes). 

11.  Home  and  Community  Improvement.    (40  minutes). 

12.  The  Farm  of  Life.     (Evening  Lecture).    (40  minutes). 

13.  The  Summit  Road.    (Evening  Lecture).    (60  minutes). 

CARD,  FRED  W:;  Sylvania,  Pa. 

1.  Soil  Management. 

(a)  The  Soil  I>aboratory. 

(b)  A  Farm  Fer,tilizer  Factory. 

2.  Farm  Management. 

(a)  Business  Organization. 

(b)  Records  and  Accounts. 

3.  Fruit  Growing. 

(a)  Producing  the  Tree  and  the  Crop. 

(b)  -Business  Problems  Involved. 

(c)  Bush-fruits  and  Strawberries. 

4.  Picture  Planting  on  the  Lawn.     (Illustrated). 

5.  The  Pig  in  the  Poke,  Pasture  and  Parlor. 

6.  Some  Farm  Mistakes  we  are  Prone  to  Make. 

7.  The  Dairy  as  a  Foundation  for  the  Farm  Enterprise. 

8.  The  Call  of  the  Land. 

9.  Some  Things  Outside  the  Farmyard  Gate. 

10.  Some  Lessons  at  School.     (30-45  minutes  each). 

CONABD,  DR.  M.  E.,  Westgrove,  Pa. 

1.  Selecting  and  Raising  the  Calf  to  Improve  the  Dairy  Herd. 

2.  Cow  Stable  Construction;  Sanitary  and  Comfortable. 

3.  BJssential  Points  in  the  Production  of  Wholesome  Milk. 

4.  Selecting  and  Breeding  Horses  for  Farm  and  Market. 

5.  Comparative  Types  and  Characteristics  of  the  Dairy  Breeds. 

(Illustrated  with  slides). 

6.  The  Modern  Dairy  Equipment    and    Methods.     (Illustrated 

with  slides). 

7.  Concrete   Construction   for    the  Farm.      (Illustrated    with 

slides). 

8.  The  Silo,  Its  Construction  and  Management. 

9.  The  Babcock  Milk  Tester.     (Demonstrated).     (For  Movable 

School  only).    (30-60  minutes  each). 
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COOKE,  PROF.  VVKLLS  W.,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

1.  Economical  Feeding  of  Farm  Stock. 

2.  The  Restoration  and  Preservation  of  a  Worn  Out  Soil. 

3.  Testing  Milk  and  Its  Products.     (Illustrated  with  slides). 

4.  Alfalfa  Growing  in  Pennsylvania. 

5.  The  Most  Profitable  Use  of  the  Silo. 

6.  The  Effect  of  Feed  on  the  Quantity  or  Quality  of  the  Milk. 

7.  Comnjercial  Fertilizers;  Their  Purchase  and  Use. 

8.  The  Relation    of  Birds    to  Agriculture.     (Illustrated    with 

slides). 

9.  The  Economical  Feeding  of  the  Farmers'  Family.    (40-50  min- 

utes each). 


DARST,  W.  H.,  State  College,  Pa. 

1.  Alfalfa. 

2.  Potatoes. 

3.  Soy  Beans  and  Cowpeas. 

4.  Com  Improvement. 

5.  Soiling  Crops. 

6.  Wheat  Improvement. 

7.  Insects  Injurious  to  Grain  Crops. 

8.  Fungus  Disea.ses  of  Farm  Crops  and  How  to  Control  Them. 

9.  Some  Troublesome  Weeds  and  Their  Control. 

10.  The  Corn  Score  Card  and  Methods  of  Judging.     (30-40  min- 
utes each). 


DORSETT,  E.  B.,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

1.  Building  up   the  Dairy  Herd. 

2.  The  Feed  and  Care  of  the  Dairy  Cow. 

3.  The  Silo  as  a  Factor  in  Dairying. 

4.  Care  and  Use  of  Stable  Manure. 

5.  Con.solidation  of  Schools.     (Illustrated  with  slides),. 

6.  Organization  of  Farmers. 

7.  Co-operation  for  Farmers. 

8.  Good  Roads;  How  to  Build  and  Maintain  Them.    (Illustrated 

with  slides). 

9.  Commercial  Fertilizer  and  How  to  Use  It. 

10.  America's  Uncrowned   Queen.      (Evening).      (40-45    minutes 
each). 
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FASSETT,  F.  H.,  Meshoppen,  Pa. 

1.  Care  of  the  Orchard.     (40  minutes). 

2.  iBtarting  the  Orchard.     (40  minutest. 

3.  Pruning.     (30  minutes). 

4.  Spraying;  How  and  When. 

5.  Orchard  Insects.     (Illustrated  with  slides).     CM  minutes). 

6.  Strawberries.     (30  minutes). 

7.  Birds;  Their  Importance  to  the  Farm.    (Illustrated).  (40  min- 

utes). 

8.  Peaches;  Planting  and  Care.     (40  minutes). 


FAUST,  S.  L.,  Hobolien,  Pa. 

1.  Poultry  on  the  General  Farm.     (30  minutes). 

2.  Potato  Growing.     (23  minutes). 

3.  Determining  the  Need  of  Fertilizers.     (35  jninutcs). 

4.  Alfalfa  for  the  General  Farmer.     (3.5  minutes). 

5.  Concrete  on  the  Farm.     (25  minutes). 

6.  A  New  Education  for  Our  Boys  and  Girls.     (Educational) 

(30  minutes). 


FERGUSON,  J.  A.,  State  College,  Pa. 

1 .  Woodlot  Management. 

2.  How  to  Start  a  Woodlot. 

3.  How  to  Care  for  a  Farm  Woodlot. 

4.  How  to  Make  Fewer  Posts  Durable. 


FUNK,  SHELDON  W.,  S^tate  College,  Pa. 

1.  Profitable  Apple  Culture. 

2.  The  Peach;  How  to  Rai.se  It. 

3.  The  Spraying  of  Fruit  Trees. 

4.  The  Growing  of  Small  Fruits. 

5.  Potato  Culture. 

6.  Home  and  Marliet  Gardening.  ,. 

7.  Commercial  Fertilizers  and  The  Value  of  Home  Mixing. 

8.  Flowers  and  Their  (^are  for  llie  Home  liHwn.     (Afternoon  lec- 

ture). 
0.  General    Orcharding    in     Pennsylvania.       (Illustrated    with 
slides). 
10.  An  Appeal  to  our  Parmer  Boys.     (Evening  lecture).     (36-60 
minutes  each). 
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GEORGE,  S.  C,  West  Lebanon,  Pa. 

1.  Some  Farm  Problems;  How  to  Solve  Them.    (30  minutes). 

2.  Care  and  Management  of  the  Farm  Team.    (20-30  minutes). 

3.  Dairying  in  General  Farm  Work.     (20-30  minutes). 

4.  Our  Country  Homes.     (Evening  lectura)     (30  minutCH). 

5.  Rural  Schools;  Some  Comparisons.     (Evening  lecture).     (30 

minutes) . 


GERLAUGH,  PAUL,  State  College,  Pa. 

1.  Fattening  Steers  in  Pennsylvania. 

2.  The  Beef  Breeding  Herd. 

3.  Breeding  and  Feeding  Horses. 

4.  The  Fanner's  Meat  Supply. 

5.  Profitable  Pork  Production. 

6.  Silage  as  a  Farm  Feed. 

7.  Sheep  Raising  on  the  Pennsylvania  Farm. 


GILLINGHAM,  GEO.  L.,  Moorestown,  N,  J. 

1.  The  Dairy  Calf;  Selection,  Raising  and  Training  for  Life  Work. 

(40  minutes). 

2.  Farm  Poultry ;  Production  of  Winter  Eggs.    (50-60  minutes). 

3.  Pork  Production  or  Breeding  and  Management  of  Swine.    (40 

minutes). 

4.  Economical  Production  of  Hay.    (3040  minutes). 

GIVEN,  G.  C,  State  College,  Pa. 

1.  Lime. 

2.  Fertilizers;  Home  Mixture. 

3.  Bacteria  in  the  Dairy. 

4.  Bacteria  and  Their  Functions. 

5.  The  Wonders  of  Modem  Chemistry.     (25-30  minutes  each). 

GOODERHAM,  H.  M.,  Patton,  Pa. 

1.  Bam  Manures;  Their  Waste  and  Treatment.    (3045  minutes ) 

2.  Agriculture  and  our  Rural  Schools.     (25-35  minutes). 

3.  Butter  Making  on  the  Farm.     (3545  minutes). 

4.  Growing  Alfalfa.     (35-40  minutes). 

5.  Marketing  of  Farm  Products.    (3040  minutes). 

6.  The  Boys  and  the  Girls.    (Evening  lecture).    (40-50  minutes). 
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GOODLING,  C.  L.,  State  College,  Pa. 

1.  Dallying  for  Profit.     (35  minutes). 

2.  Growing  Alfalfa.    (25  minutes). 

3.  Growing  Potatoes.    (30  minutes). 

4.  Growing  Corn.    (25  minutes). 

5.  Fertilizing  Farm  Crops.    (30miniite$K 

(?.  Tlie  l.'se.of  Lime  on  Laud.     (30  minutes). 

GUOCPE,  J.  STUART,  Jersey  Shoie,  Pa.,  U.  1).  No.  4. 

1.  Handling  Sta>ble  Manui-e  for  Best  ItcUnns. 

2.  Nineteen  years  Experience  with  llogs. 

3.  Some  Benefits  received  from  Clover. 

4.  Humus  the  Foundation  of  Soil  Fertility. 

5.  Corn  Breeding  aud  Culture. 

C.   Potatoes;  How  1  grow  Them  at  a  Profit. 
7.   Some  Advantages  of  the  Farm  over  City  Life.     (ICveiiiug  lec- 
ture).    (3040  minutes  each). 

GULDIN,  PAUL  R.,  Yellowhouse,  Pa. 

1.  Hatching  and  Bearing  (Chicles.    (30-40  minutes). 

2.  Winter  Eggs;  How  to  Get  Them.    (30-40  minutes). 

3.  Poultrj'  for  the  General  Farmer.    (30  minutes). 

4.  The  Business  Side  of  Poultry  Keeping.    (30  minutes). 

5.  How  to  Feed  the  Laying  Hen.     (30-40  minutes). 

6.  The  New  Country  Life.  (30  minutes). 

7.  The  Rural  School:  Its  Problems  and  Its  Future.    (30  minutes). 

HERMAN,  J.  A.  Fombell,  Pa.  • 

1.  Alfalfa  is  King. 

2.  Conservation  of  Moisture. 

3.  Soil  Management. 

4.  The  Proper  Use  of  Fertilizer. 

5.  How  to  Keep  the  Boys  and  Girls  on  the  Farm. 

6.  Organization  and  Co-operation. 

7.  How  to  Raise  a  Large  Crop  of  Potatoes. 

8.  Fundamentals  in  Dairying. 

9.  The  Imperative  Neeil  of  Agriculture  in  the  Public  -  Schools. 

(30-40  minutes  each). 

HERB,  JOHN  D.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

1.  Commercial  Apple  Growing. 

2.  Commercial  Peach  Growing. 

3.  Injurious  Insects  and  Diseases  of  the  Orchard.  ^  . 
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4.  Injurious  Insects  and  Diseases  of  Garden,  Truck  and  Field 

Crops. 

5.  Soil  Fertility. 

6.  Insecticides.    Fungicides  and  Weed  Killers. 

7.  Co-operative  Buying  and  Selling. 

8.  Beautifying  the  Home  Grounds. 

HULSART,  C.  C,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

1.  Asparagus  Culture. 

2.  Early  Tomato  Culture. 

3.  Cantaloupe  Culture. 

4.  Corn  Culture. 

5.  Humus  and  Cover  Crops. 

6.  Home  Mixed  vs.  Commercial  Fertilizers. 

7.  Insect  Pests  and  Their  Control. 

8.  Small  Fruits,  Strawberries  and  Raspberries. 

9.  Plant  Breeding  and  Seed  Saving  by  the  Farmer. 

10 .  Truck  Farming ;  The  Man,  The  Business  and  the  Crop. 

11.  Our  Education.     (40-50  minutes  each). 

HULL,  GEO.  E.,  Sharpsville,  Pa. 

1.  Making  the  Dairy  Pay.     (25  minutes). 

2.  Feeding  Beef  Cattle.     (20  minutes). 

3.  Growing  and  Handling  a  Pood  Hay  Crop.    (20  minutes). 

4.  Getting  Along  on  the  Farm.     (25  minutes). 

5.  Our  Country  Homes.     (30  minutes). 

LIGHTY,  L.  W.,  Ea.«<t  Berlin,  Pa.,  R.'  D. 

1.  The  Business  of  Dairy  Production.     (30-GO  minutes). 

2.  The  Business  of  Marketins:  Dairy  Products.     (30-60  minutes). 

3.  Com  Growing.     (3045  minutes). 

4.  Silo,  Soiling  and  Pasture.     (.30  60  minutes). 

5.  Maintaining  and  Improving  Soil  Fertility.    (.30-60  minutes). 

LYONS,  HANNAH  McK.,  Lincoln  University,  Pa. 

1 .  Science  in  Home  Making. 

2.  Our  Home. 

3.  Health  in  the  Home. 

4.  Helpers  We  May  Have. 

5.  What  Shall  We  Eat. 

6.  Little  Things. 

7.  EflBciency  in  Home  Making.     (30-40  minutes  each). 
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MAIRS,  PROP.  THOS.  I.,  State  College,  Pa. 

1.  Live  Stock  and  Soil  Fertility.     (30  minutes). 

2.  What  is  a  Balanced  Ration?     (30-40  minutes). 

3.  School  Training  for  Farm  Life.     (3040  minutes). 

4.  Consolidation  of  Country  Schools.     (20-30  minutes). 

5.  Rural  Sanitation  and  Uygiene.     (20-30  minutes). 

McCALLUM,  M.  H.,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

1.  Forms  and  Use  of  Lime. 

2.  Alfalfa. 

3.  Legumes;  Their  R«lation  to  Crop  Production. 

4.  Buying  and  Home  Mixing  Fertilizers. 

6.  Essentials  of  Success  with  Potatoes. 

7.  Farm  Management. 

8.  Things  Worth  While  on  the  Farm.     (Evening).     (25-35  min- 

utes each). 

McCURDY,  C.  C,  Hartstown,  Pa. 

1.  Profitable  Poultry  on  the  Farm.     (40  minutes). 

2.  Hatching  and  Raising  Little  Chicks.    (45  minutes). 

3.  Poultry  Houses  and  Fixtures.     (30  minutes). 

4.  Commercial  Potato  Growing.     (30  minutes). 

5.  Bringing  up  the  Soil.    (40  minutes). 

MENGES,  PROF.  FRANKLIN,  York,  Pa. 

1.  Natural  Ways  and  Maintaining  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil.     (40 

minutes). 

2.  Soil  Moisture  and  Humus.     (30  minutes). 

3.  Nitrogen  Fixation.     (30  minutes). 

4.  Ways  of  Introducing  Clovers  into  Rotations.    (30  minutes). 

5.  Com  Breeding. 

6.  Selection  of  Seed  Wheat  and  Wheat  Raising.    (30  minutes). 

7.  Industrial  Alcohol  in  Agriculture.     (30  minutes). 

8.  Necessity  of  Education  for  the  Parmer.    (35  minutes). 

9.  Insect  Life  in  Agriculture.     (30  minutes). 

10.  Domestic  Chemistry  in  the  Country  Schools.     (30  minutes). 

11.  Community  Interests.     (30  minutes). 

MITMAN,  HOWARD,  Hellertown,  Pa. 

1.  Poultry  Feeds  and  Feeding. 

2.  Keeping  the  Flock  Well. 

3.  Hatching  and  Feeding  ("hick!*. 

4.  Poultry  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
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5.  Handling  and  Selling  Eggs  and  Poultrr. 

6.  Raising  Poultry  Feed;  How  and  What. 

7.  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

;^   8.  Tillage;  Preparation  and  Cultivation  of  tlie  Soil. 

9.  Books  and  Periodicals;  How  to  Choose  Them;  How  to  Use 
Them. 

10.  Essentials  of  a  Country  Home. 

11.  Keeping  Farm  Accounts. 

12.  Concrete  on  the  Farm.     (Illustrated  with  slides).     (30  min- 

utes each). 

MYERS,  C.  E.,  State  CoUege,  Pa. 

1.  Experiments  with  Vegetables.     (Illustrated  with  slides). 

2.  Market  Gardening. 

3.  Some  Fundamental  of  Soil  Management. 

4.  Potato  Culture. 

5.  Principles  and  Practices  of  Plant  Breeding.    (Illustrated  witli 
slides).     (35-45  minutes  oaoh). 

NOLL,  CHAS.  P.,  State  College,  Pa. 

1.  Potatoes. 

2.  Alfalfa. 

3.  The  Care  of  Pastures. 

4.  Principles  and  Methods  in  Plant  Breeding.    (Illustrated). 

5.  Conservation   of   Soil   Moisture. 

6.  Care  and  Use  of  Farm  Manures.     (30-45  minutes  each). 

ORTON,  C.  R.,  State  College,  Pa. 

1.  Potato  Diseases  and  Their  (!Jontrol. 

2.  Fire-blight  of  Fruit  Trees. 

3.  Fruit  Diseases. 

4.  Tree  Diseases.     (50-60  minutes  each,  illustrated  with  slides). 

PATTON,  WM.  M.,  Mosgrove,  Pa. 

1.  Planting  and  Care  of  Farm  Orchard. 

2.  Lime;  How,  When  and  For  What  to  Use  It. 

3.  The  Possibilities  for  Alfalfa  and  How  to  Grow  It. 

4.  Potato  Growing  for  Profit.     (On  small  scale). 

5.  Clover  Growing  as  a  Soil  Renovator. 

6.  Marketing  the  Products  of  the  Farm. 

7.  Caring  for  the  Soil. 

8.  The  Little  Red  School-house  as  I  Knew  It.     (30-40  minutes 

each). 
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PHI  LIPS,  T.  J.,  Atglen,  Pa. 

1 .  Poultry  Houses. 

2.  My  Hens  are  W  o-th  ^iM  Each— Are  Yours? 

3.  Commercial  Fertilizei ;  What  to  Use. 

4.  Stable  Manure;  ItsB'.-J  Use. 

5.  Economical  Dairy  Feeding. 

6.  Lime;  How  and  When  to  Use  II. 

PHILLIPS,  E.  L.,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

1 .  Poultry  Farming. 

(a)  Selection  of  Breeds. 

(b)  Incubation  and  Brooding. 

(c)  Feeding. 

2.  Poultry  (Illustrated  by  slides).     (50-60  minutes). 

(a)  Growing  the  Fowls. 

(b)  Houses. 

(c)  Marketing, 

3.  Poultry  Houses;  Location,  Construction  and  Care.     (26  min- 

utes). 

4.  The  Need  of  Lime  in  the  Soil.     (30  minutes). 

5.  How  to  Buy  Commercial  Fertilizers  and  How  to  Use  Them. 

(36  minutes). 

PHILLIPY,  W.  T.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

1.  Soils  and  Their  Management. 

2.  Increasing  Soil  Fertility. 

3.  Legumes  and  Their  Importance. 

4.  Practical  Dairying. 

5.  Alfalfa  Growing. 

6.  Corn  Selection  and  Culture. 

7.  Lime  and  Its  Use. 

8.  Potato  Growing. 

9.  The  Old  Farm.    (Evening  lecture). 

10.  The  Mo.st  Important  Duty  of  our  People.     (Evening  lecture). 
(40  minutes  each). 

PUTNEY,  F.  S.,  State  College,  Pa. 

1 .  Breeding  Dairy  Cattle. 

2.  Feeding  Dairy  Cattle. 

3.  Management  of  Dairy  Herd. 

4.  Raising  the  Dairy  Calf. 

5.  The  Dairy  Heifer. 
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ROW,  CHAS.  A.  Yardley,  Pa. 

1.  Growing  and  Selecting  Corn.    (3040  minutes). 

2.  Building  up  the  Dairy  Herd.     (30-40  minutes). 

3.  Feeding  Dairy  Cattle.     (3040  minutes). 

4.  Home  Mixing  'Fertilizers.     (3040  minutes). 

5.  Increasing  Soil  Fertility.     (3040  minutes). 

6.  Agricultural  Education.     (3040  minutes). 

7.  Agricultural  Fairs.     (20-25  minutes). 

8.  Eradication  of  Weeds.     (20-25  minutes). 

SEEDS,  ROBT.  S.,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

1.  Value  of  Barnyard  Manure.     (30  minutes). 

2.  The  Value  of  Fertility  aud  the  Cheapest  Way  to  Get  It. 

4.  Education  and  the  Farmer.     (20  minutes). 

5.  Benefits  Derived  from  Farmers'  Institutes.     (20  minutes). 

6.  What  Constitutes  a  Country  Home.     (45  minutes). 

7.  Mistakes  of  Life  I<]xposed.     (60  minutes). 

SMITH,  RAYMOND  S.,  State  College,  Pa. 

1.  Crop  Rotation.     (30  minutes). 

2.  Farm  Drainage.    (30  minutes). 

3.  Functions  and  Control  of  Soil  Moisture.     (35  minutes). 

4.  The  State  Soil  Survey  and  Its  Value.    (25  minutes). 

5.  Relation  of  the  Farmer  to  his  Soil.     (Evening  lecture).  (45 

minutes). 

6.  Rational  Fertilizer  Practice.     (30  minutes). 

STOUT,  W.  H.,  Pinegrove,  Pa. 

1.  Manures  and  Fertilizers. 

2.  Tile  Drainage. 

3.  Maintaining  Fertility. 

4.  Fruit  Growing. 

5.  Potato  Culture. 

6.  Bee-Keeping. 

7.  Geological  Ob.servatioiis. 

•  8.  The  Origin  of  Soils.    (30  minutes  each). 

STRUBLE,  VERN  T.,  Athens.  Pa. 

1.  The  Young  Orchard. 

2.  Care  and  Profits  of  an  Old  Orchard. 

3.  Orchard  Pests  and  Their  Treatment. 

4.  Picking  and  Handling  the  Fruit  Crop.       ogitzedbyCjOOglC 
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5.  Making  our  Dairy  Pay. 

6.  Dairj'  By-prtnlucts  and  Their  Use. 

7.  Farm  Problems  and  Attractions.     (Evening  lecture).     (3540 

minutes  each). 

TOMHAVE,  PROF.  W.  H.,  State  College,  Pa. 

1 .  Fattening  Steers  in  Pennsylvania. 

2.  The  Beef  Breeding  Herd. 

3.  Profitable  Pork  Production. 

4 .  Breeding  and  Feeding  Horses. 

5.  Sheep  Raising  on  the  Pennsylvania  Farm.  • 

6.  The  Farmer's  Meat  Supply. 

7.  Silage  as  a  Farm  Feed.    (25-30  minutes  each). 

UMHOLTZ,  B.  O.,  Sacramento,  Pa. 

1.  Progressive  Poultry  Farming  of  Commercial  Poultry  Farm. 

2.  The  Farmer  and  the  Farm  Flock  or  Possibilities  of  Poultry  on 

the  Farm. 

3.  Some  Reasons  Why  We  Have  Poultry  Failures  or  Mistakes  in 

Chicken  Farming. 

4.  Getting  the  Egg  or  Caring  for  the  Layers. 

5.  Getting  the  Chick  or  Hatching  the  Eggs. 

6.  Getting  the  I^yer  or  Raising  the  Chick. 

7.  Echoes  from   the   Show   Room   or   Exhibiting  and   Judging 

Chickens. 

8.  The  Scrub;  The  Utility-Bred  and  the  Fancy  Chickens. 

9.  Round  Table  Poultry  Talks  on  Live  Subjects.    (40-50  minutes 

each). 

VAN  NOY,  LFX)N  OTICE,  Troy,  Pa. 

1.  How  to  Lay  a  Foundation  for  the  Dairy  Herd. 

2.  Feed  and  Care  of  the  Dairy. 

3.  Making  Butter  on  the  Farm. 

4.  The  Silo. 

5.  Swine  as  a  Side-line  with  Dairying. 

6.  Soil  Fertility. 

7.  Experience  with  Milking  Machines. 

8.  Pertinent  Points  of  Dairying.     (lUustiatcrt). 

9.  Farming  vs.  Other  Occupations.    (Evening  lecture). 

10.  The  Care  of  Milk. 

11.  Things  Worth  While.     (Evening  lecture). 

12.  Experience  with  Farm  Tractors.     (25-45  minutes  each). 
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WATTS,  D.  H.,  Kerrmoor,  Pa. 

1.  Apple  and  Peach  Culture.     (Illustrated  with  slides).     (3040 

minutes). 

(a)  Starting  au  Orchard.     (30  minutes). 

(b)  Orchard  Tillage.     (20  minutes). 

(c)  Fertilizing  the  Orchard.     (20  minutes). 

(d)  Tree  Diseases,  Insects  and  Spraying.    (20  minutes). 

2.  Building  up  the  Dairy  Her^  for  Profit.    (30  minutes). 

3.  Economic  Feeding  of  the  Herd. 

4.  Alfalfa;  Its  Value  and  Culture.     (30  minutes). 

5.  How  to  Make  and  Sell  Gilt-Edge  Butter.    (30  minutes). 

6.  The*Farmer  and  Good  Roads.     (30  minutes). 

7.  The  Soil  and  Plant  Growth.     (30  minutes). 

8.  Farm  Buildings  and  Blunders.     (Evening  lecture).     (40  min- 

utes). 

9.  Our  Education.     (Evening  lecture).     (40  minutes). 

WELD,  R.  J.,  Sugargrove,  Pa. 

1.  The  Selection  of  Cows  for  the  Dairy  Herd. 

2.  The  Breeding  of  the  Dairy  Herd. 

3.  The  Feeding  of  the  Dairy  Herd. 

4.  Herd  Records  Necessary  to  Improving. 

5.  The  Dairy  Stocks. 

6.  The  Babcock  Test. 

7.  The  Value  of  Membership  in  a  Cow  Testing  Association. 

8.  The  Organization  of  a  Cow  Testing  Association.     (40-50  min- 

utes each). 

WHITE,  JOHN  W.,  State  College,  Pa. 

1.  Phosphate  Fertilizers. 

2.  Meaning  of  Soil  Analysis. 

3.  Relative  Value  of  Lime  in  Different  Forms. 

4.  Soil  Acidity. 

5.  Green  Manures. 

6.  Functions  of  Lime  and  Magnesia.     i3n  niinnres'. 

WHITE,  W.  R.,  State  College,  Pa. 

1.  Strawberries. 

2.  Fruit  Growing. 

3.  Pruning. 

4.  The  Use  of  Concrete  on  the  Farm. 

5.  Farm  Architecture.     (Illustrated  with  slidesi. 

6.  The  Central  Township  High-school.     (30-40  minutest. 
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WILLIAMS,  A.  E.,  Cochranton,  Pa. 

1.  General  Physics  of  the  Soil. 

2.  Chemistry  of  Lime  and  Its  Effect  on  the  Soil. 

3.  Commercial  Fertilizers  and  Plant  Growth. 

4.  Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Registration. 

5.  Pure  Rural  School  made  EflScient.     (60  minutes  each). 

WITTMAN  W.  THEO.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

1.  The  Farm  Poultry  and  How  to  Handle  It. 

2.  Increasing  the  Winter  Yield  of  Eggs. 

3.  Poultry  Houses  and  Correct  Principles  of  Construction. 

4.  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Houses;  Good  and  Bad.     (Illustrated 

with  slides). 

5.  The  Value  and  Possibilities  of  Breeding  in  Poultry. 

6.  Popular  Varieties  of  Poultry,  Fancy  and  Utility.    (Illustrated 

with  slides). 

7.  Specific  Directions;  IIow  and  What  to  Fee<l  Poultry  to  get 

Results. 

8.  Correct  Methods  of  Handling  and  Feeding  Growing  Chickens. 

WORTHN,  E.  L.,  State  College,  Pa. 

1  .  Profitable  Fertilization  of  the  Corn  ('rop.     (40  minutes). 

2.  Crop  Rotation  for  Pennsylvania.     (30  minutes'). 

3.  How  to  Secure  the  Greatest  Profit  from  Manure.     (30  min- 

utes). 

4.  Fertilizing  the  Home  Garden.     (30  minutes). 

5.  The  Essentials  for  Success  with  Alfalfa.     (40  minutes). 

6.  Lime  and  Liming.     (40  minutes). 

7.  Where  and  How  to  Purchase  Fertilizers.    (30  minutes). 

8.  The  Farmers'  Modern  '"(Jold  Bricks."     (40  minutes). 

WKIGLEY,  PAUL  I.,  Eddiugton,  Pa. 

1.  Organic  Matter  and  Soil  Fertility. 

2.  Farm  Management. 

3.  Hay,  Growing  and  Harvesting. 

4.  Asparagus  Culture. 

5.  The  Use  of  Lime. 

6.  Commercial  Fertilizers. 

7.  Feeding  Farm  Animals. 

8.  Human  Foods;  Their  Uses. 

9.  The  Care  of  Milk.     (Illustrated).    (2.5-40  minutes  each). 
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LIST  OF  SPECIAL  INSTITUTE  INSTRUCTORS 


W.  H.  Benninger,  Benningers,  Pa. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Ferguson,  State  College,  Pa. 

Paul  Gerlaugh,  State  College,  Pa. 

G.  C.  Given,  State  College,  Pa. 

C.  L.  Goodling,  State  College,  Pa. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Havner,  State  College,  Pa. 

Prof.  M.  G.  kains.  State  College,  Pa. 

Howard  Mitman,  Hellertown,  Pa. 

Chas.  A.  Row,  Yardley,  Pa. 

Prof.  B.  O.  Severson,  State  College,  Pa. 

Vera  T.  Strnble,  Athens,  Pa. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Tomhave,  State  College,  Pa. 

R.  O.  Umholtz,  Sacramento,  Pa. 

Leon  Otice  Van  Noy,  Troy,  Pa. 

A.  E.  Williams,  Cochranton,  Pa. 

Paul  I.  Wriffiev,  Eddineton,  Pa. 

S.  L.  Faust,  Hoboken,  Pa. 


DEPARTMENT  LECTURERS 

In  so  far  as  time  and  circumstances  will  permit,  the  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  desirous  of  engaging  in  Institute 
work. 

In  order  to  prevent  disappointment  in  the  arrantrement  of  pro- 
grams, it  is  recommended  that  Institnte  Managers  first  consult  the 
individual  whose  services  they  may  wish  to  secure,  before  placing 
his  name  on  the  program. 

Department  lecturers  come  to  these  Instit\ites  free  of  charee,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  to  be  taken  from  and  to  the  railroad  station  at 
the  expense  of  local  manaeers.  The  topics  which  they  will  discuss 
can  be  procured  by  addressing  the  following  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture: 

HON.  N.  B.  CRTTCHFIELD,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

HON.  A.  L.  M.ARTIN,  Deputv  Secretary  and  Director  of  Institutes 

.T.AMES  FOUST.  Dairv  and  Food  Commissioner. 

PROF.  n.  A.  SrRF.\OE.  Economic  Zoologist. 

DR.  C.  J.  MARSHALL,  State  Veterinarian. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
LECTURERS 


H.  M.  ANDERSON  was  born  August  26th,  1874,  on  the  farm  which  he  has  recently 
purchased  from  his  father.  He  graduated  from  the  York  Collegiate  Institute  in 
1894,  since  which  time  he  has  devoted  prnctically  all  his  time  to  agriculture.  Has 
been  for  quite  a  number  of  years  growing  very  profitable  farm  croi>a  in  what  has 
until  Tery  recent  years  been  called  the  Tork  County  Barrens.  He  is  piirticularly 
interested  in  growing  alfalfa,  potatoes  and  com  and  is  doing  experimental  work 
with  these  crops;  has  an  apple  orchard  of  which  he  is  very  proud  and  is  a  dose 
student  of  moaern  methods  of  increasing  soil  fertility. 

S.  I.  BECHDEL  was  bom  and  raised  on  a  general  farm  near  Howard,  Centre 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Taught  in  the  public  school  of  Blair  and  Centre  Coun- 
ties. Entered  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  in 
1907,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1911.  Served  as  Dairy  Extension  Agent 
for  the  U.  S.  Dairy  Division  from  September,  1911,  to  May,  1913.  in  the  State 
of  Alabama.  Was  then  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Dairy  Farming  Investigations, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  resigned  from  this  position 
in  December,  19I3j  to  take  up  his  present  duties  as  Instructor  in  Dairy  Husbandry 
in  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

M.  S.  BOND  WHS  bom  on  a  farm  in  Montour  county,  Pa.,  February  26,  1834; 
lived  and  worked  on  a  farm  until  eighteen  years  old,  then  taught  school  seven 
years,  then  was  employed  as  n  freight  and  passenger  conductor  for  nine  years 
and  traveled  as  lost  freight  and  car  tracer  and  purchasing  agent  for  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company  for  five  years.  Has  been  foi  over 
twenty-five  years  engaged  in  farming  and  market  gardening;  during  a  nart  of 
this  time,  engaged  in  breeding  and  raising  blooded  Jersey  cattle  and  still  keeps 
some  of  the  best  in  the  State:  has  made  the  raising  of  potatoes  by  the  th.iusiinds 
of  bushels  a  specialty  for  twenty-five  years ;  has  been  and  is  now  using  more 
fertilizer  to  the  acre  than  any  man  in  his  county,  and  is  now  making  gardening  a 
specialty. 

CHARLES  M.  BARNITZ  began  the  study  of  poultry  culture  twenty-five  years 
ago  and  now  conducts  a  model  up  to-date  poultry  plant  at  Riverside,  Pa.,  and 
is  a  recognized  authority  on  poultry.  His  siiccess  and  expert  articles  in  the 
poultry  press  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  attracted  the  American  Press 
Association,  the  greatest  newspnper  syndiciite  in  the  world.  He  accepted  a 
place  on  their  staff  as  editor  and  artist  of  their  poultry  feature,  and  his  poultry 
writings  are  now  read  by  millions  of  people  throughout  the  Dnited  States.  Uis 
modem  and  extensive  plnnt  at  Riverside  is  a  practical  and  profitable  one  and 
interesting  experiments  with  land  and  water  fowl  afford  much  valuable  data  for 
platform  and  press. 

GEORQE  S.  BULKLET  was  born  and  raised  on  a  dairy  farm  in  I^ake  County, 
Illinois:  attended  public  school  and  High  School  at  Libertyville,  Illinois.  He 
next  attended  Northwestern  University  at  Evauston,  a  year.  Was  derk  in  office 
of  Sheldon  School,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Worked  on  dairy  farm.  Attended  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  graduating  from  the  College  of  Agriculture.  After 
graduation  he  qame  to  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  to  take  his  present  posi- 
tion as  Instructor  in  Dairy  Husbandry,  assisting  in  experimental  work  in  milk 
production  and  having  charge  of  the  oflScial  testing  of  dairy  cows  for  Advanced 
Registry. 

FRED  W.  CARD  was  bom  at  Rylvnnia,  Pa.,  in  1863.  Attended  the  common 
schools  and  the  Mansfield  State  Normal,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1880.  He 
taught  three  years  in  the  public  schools  and  took  a  business  college  course,  after 
which  he  spent  five  years  in  gardening  and  small-fruit  growing.  In  the  fall  of 
18S9  he  entered  Cornell  University  and  completed  the  regular  course  in  agricultural 
in  1882.  He  was  then  granted  a  fellowship  and  remained  for  graduate  work  the 
following  year,  receiving  his  master's  degree  in  1893.  He  was  appointed  assistant 
in  horticiuture  at  the  Cornell  University  experiment  station,  but  resigned  in  a 
short  time  to  become  associate  professor  of  horticulture  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  remaining  in  this  position  for  five  years.    In  1898  he  became  professor 
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of  horticulture  at  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
and  in  1901  professor  of  agriculture  as  well.  This  position  he  resigned  in  1897  to 
engage  in  actual  farming  on  the  farm  where  he  was  bom,  which  he  had  purchased 
while  in  Nebraska. 

J.  T.  CAMPBRLL  was  born  in  Springfield  township,  Fayette  county.  Pa.,  De- 
cember 18,  1872 ;  is  the  son  of  a  prominent  farmer ;  received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  district;  left  the  public  schools  with  a  more  than 
average  education  and  at  once  took  up  the  study  of  agriculture  at  home,  while 
working  on  his  father's  farm ;  he  studied  carefully  all  leading  books  and  journals 
of  his  day.  Married  in  1894,  and  took  up  gardening  and  poultry  culture,  and  was 
successful  from  the  start.  When  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  started  its  corres- 
pondence courses  in  agriculture  he  took  up  the  work  and  has  since  pursued  same 
with  diligence.  Owns  a  large  farm  in  ('rnwford  county,  upon  whirh  he  has  worked 
out  many  important  agricultural  problems.  In  poultry  culture  he  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally successful ,_  having  made  it  a  subject  of  special  study,  together  with 
soil  physics.  Keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  State  Experiment  Station  and  th« 
National  Department  of  Agriculture;  has  written  some  for  various  agricultural 
and  poultry  journals. 

DR.  MILTON  E.  CONARD  was  born  in  southern  Chester  county,  of  an  ancestrv 
of  successful  agriculturists.  He  obtained  his  education  in  the  public  and  hi^h 
schools  and  Millerville  State  Normal  School.  He  was  for  some  years  engaged  in 
farming  in  his  home  locality;  later  taking  the  course  in  veterinary  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  institution  he  was  for  16  years  lecturer 
of  Dairy  nnd  Milk  Inspection  and  Vetpriunr.v  Obstetrics.  Throughout  nig  veterinary 
career  he  has  been  closely  identified  with  dairy  interests,  practicing  for  some  years 
in  a  dairy  locality,  and  having  for  over  ten  years  given  his  entire  time  as  Inspector 
and  Consulting  Expert  for  a  large  number  of  the  dairies  furnishing  milk  to  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  I)daware. 

W.  H.  DARST  was  bom  on  a  farm  in  Miami  county,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1884. 
After  completing  a  high  school  education  he  rented  a  farm  and  farmed  for  two 
and  one-huf  vears.  He  then  entered  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  taking  the  bachelors  degree  in  the  year  1910.  During  the  year  1910, 
and  until  the  fall  of  1912  he  was  employed  in  the  Agricultural  Extension  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College,  as  lecturer  and  demonstrator  of  Agronomy, 
more  particularly  of  farm  crops.  Since  September  1912,  he  has  been  employed 
by  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  as  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Agronomy,  farm  crops  division. 

E.  B.  DORSETT  was  bom  on  a  farm  in  Richmond  township,  Tioga  county.  Pa.. 

February  17,  1868.  He  received  a  common  school  education  in  the  district  where 
he  lived,  then  attended  the  Mansfield  State  Normal  School,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1896.  Ten  years  were  spent  teaching  during  the  winter  months  and 
farming  during  the  summer.  With  the  exception  of  six  years  spent  in  the  SheritTs 
Office  at  Wellsboro,  he  has  always  lived  and  worked  on  the  farm.  At  present,  he 
and  his  brother,  S.  C.  Dorsett,  own  and  operate  a  large  farm  in  Mansfield  town- 
ship, making  dairying  a  specialty.  His  work  in  the  Grange  as  State  Lecturer, 
has  brought  nim  in  dose  touch  with  the  fanners  and  farm  operations  throughout 
the  State,  and  has  given  him  a  fund  of  knowledge  that  will  be  usefid  to  him  in 
his  work  as  an  institute  worker. 

F.  H.  FASSET,  Meshoppen,  Pa.,  was  bom  June  3,  1855,  in  Windham  township, 
Wyoming  county.  Pa.,  moved  to  Meshoppen  township  in  1869,  to  the  farm  where 
he  now  resides ;  was  eiducnted  in  the  common  schools  and  took  a  course  in  select 
schools  in  Meshoppen  borough;  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  growing  of  tree 
friiits  with  marked  success  for  the  last  twenty-five  years;  all  up-to-date  methods 
of  orchard  treatment,  spraying  and  pruning  have  been  in  use ;  took  up  the  burineae 
of  growing  small  fruits  for  the  market  some  12  years  ago  and  has  met  with  fair 
success.  Is  President  of  Wyoming  County  Horticultural  Society  and  in  dose 
touch  with  the  fruit  interests  in  this  section. 

SHELDON  W.  I'UN'K  was  bom  in  Boyertown,  Berks  County,  Pa.,  and  comes 
from  a  long  line  of  fruit  growers  and  gardeners.  He  has  a  good  High  School 
education  and  also  attended  Perkiomen  Seminary.  From  childhood  he  has  been 
brought  up  among  fruit  and  vegetables,  five  years  having  been  spent  in  Florida 

in  the  same  work.  .  ,    .      ,  .^t  vs     *  ^t.       s 

He  is  now  engaged  in  greenhouse,  fruit  and  truck  business  with  bis  ntber  in 
Boyertown  where  they  are  specializing  in  the  growing  of  fancy  fruits  and  vege- 
tables for  a  retail  and  wholesale  market.  ,   .      .     ,  .       , 

He  is  also  in  the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
capacity  of  Farm  Advisor  on  Fruit  and  Market  (Jardening,  and  his  services  are 
free  to  all  persons  in  the  State  desiring  information  or  help  along  this  line. 
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J.  A.  FERGUSON  is  a  native  of  New  York  State,  from  the  Lake  Region,  grad- 
uated from  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  1896,  engaged  in  teaching  for  ten 
years,  graduated  in  Forestry  from  Yale  University,  served  in  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  in  Idaho,  has  been  at  State  College  since  1908,  except  for  one  and  one-half 
years  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  Mo.,  where  he  established  the 
Forestry  Department  and  the  Forest  School,  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  work 
in  Forestry  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

G.  C.  GIVEN  was  born  in  Auburn,  Maine.  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1906 
from  the  New  Jlexico  State  College:  Master  of  Science  in  1910  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College ;  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  1914  from  the  University  of  Goet- 
tingen,  Germany ;  1907-1910,  Assistant  Chemist  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  1910-191a,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental 
Agricultural  Chemistry  at  the  Penn.sylvania  State  College ;  J915,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Experimental  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

H.  M.  GOODERHAM  was  bom  and  reared  on  the  farm  where  he  now  residea 
and  cultivates  in  Cambria  coonty.  He  was  educated  in  common  schools  academy 
at  Carrolltown,  Pa.,  and  Ohio  Normal  University,  Ada,  Ohio.  After  teaching  in 
common  schools  for  several  terms,  he  took  up  farming  and  experimental  work 
which  he  has  followed  successfully  ever  since.  He  has  throughout  his  life  been 
very  much  interested  in  education  and  uplifting  of  bis  brother  farmer  and  his 
family.  He  has  held  several  public  offices  of  trust  and  at  one  time  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  at  that  time  holding  the  distinction  of  being 
the  youngest  member  on  the  Board  in  the  State.  He  is  at  present  treasurer  of  the 
Cambria  County  Horticultural  Society. 

h.  W.  LIGHTT  was  bom  in  York  county.  Pa.,  1857;  attended  the  public  schools 
of  hia  neight>orhood ;  afterwards  attended  a  select  school  in  Adams  county  and 
then  taught  school  for  seven  winters.  During  this  time  he  attended  the  York 
County  Academy  one  term  and  also  attended  the  State  Normal  School  at  Millers- 
ville.  He  then  kept  store,  but  not  liking  the  business  he  got  out  of  it  and 
started  in  the  poultry  business,  keeping  both  market  and  fancy  poultry,  and 
engaged  in  bee  keeping  and  the  culture  of  small  fruits.  In  1883  he  purchased  the 
farm  upon  wUcb  he  now  lives.  The  land  was  worn  out  and  the  buildings 
quite  dUitpidated .  He  has  improved  this  until  it  is  now  one  of  the  best  farms  Ui 
his  county.  He  has  a  large  library  of  standard  books,  keeps  a  selected  dairy  of 
cows,  and  has  all  the  modem  improvements  needed  to  equip  a  tirst-dass  farm. 

CHAS  F.  NOLL  was  bom  and  raised  on  a  farm  at  Green  Park,  Perry  county, 
Pennsylvania.  His  early  education  was  securt^d  in  the  public  schools,  the  New 
Bluvintield  Academy  and  the  Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal  School  uud  from 
the  last  be  was  graduated  in  19UU.  Vive  years  be  sp«ut  as  teacher  lu  the  public 
schools  after  which  he  took  the  Agricultural  course  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  from  which  he  was  graduated  In  1906.  Then  he  was  field  assistant  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Harriaburg  for  one  year,  and  muuager  of  the 
Nostrand  Fruit  Farm  on  Shelter  Island,  New  York,  for  one  year.  In  1906  he 
went  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  to  engage  in  the  investigational  work 
which  be  has  fulluwHl  since  then  except  for  one  year  (1910-llj  spent  in  graduate 
work  at  Cornell  University.  At  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  he  has 
charge  of  the  field  experiments  along  agronomic  lines,  which  include  investiga- 
tions with  cereals,  forage  crops,  potatoes,  plant  breeding  and  liming  and  ferti- 
lizer treatments. 

MALCOM  H.  McCALLUM  is  a  Berks  countian  by  birth,  born,  however,  of  Switch 
parentage,  and  "dyed  deep  in  the  wool"  in  truck  and  fruit  raising,  bis  father, 
James  McGallum,  being  the  pioneer  celery  and  fruit  grower  for  the  Reading 
markets.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of 
Berks  county.  Pa.,  Butler  University,  ludiuuapolis,  Indiana,  aud  the  Uuiversity 
of  Pennsylvania,  Ptiiladelphia,  Pa.  In  1904  he  was  chosen  farm  and  garden  super- 
intendent of  State  Asylum,  Wemersville,  Pa.,  which  position  be  now  holds. 

THOMAS  I.  MAIBS  spent  his  early  life  upon  a  stock  farm  and  graduated  from 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Missouri  in  1896.  He  took  graduate 
work  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  CoU^,  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  the 
University  of  Mujsoun.  He  was  superintendent  of  lipid  expciiiiii'iirs  at  the 
Univ^rriy  of  Illinois  in  1896-7,  and  Assistant  in  Agriculture  at  the  University 
of  Hisouri  from  I^  to  1901.  Since  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  He  is  now  Superintendent  of  Correspondence  Courses  and  I'l-ot'cs- 
sor  of  Agricultural  Education.  He  has  taught  dairy  and  animal  husbandry  and 
has  had  charge  of  the  oxp«riment  work  along  these  lines.  {  '^^^I^ 
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PBOF.  FRANKLIN  MENGES,  Ph.  D.,  was  bora  forty-six  years  ago  at  Menees 
Mill,  York  county,  Pa. ;  the  first  nineteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  on  his 
father's  farm  with  all  the  ardour  that  farming  meant  in  those  da^s ;  he  then  began 
a  course  of  preparation  for  college  at  the  Baugber  Academy,  HiinoTer,  Pa.,  and 
entered  and  graduated  from  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  with  the  dass  of 
1880:  was  immrdisitely  tondPi-ed  iind  .-lopppted  the  pdsirion  of  iiKsis'unt  professor 
of  chemistry  in  his  Alma  Mater,  which  position  he  held  until  1896,  when  he 
came  to  York  and  took  the  professorship  of  the  sciences  in  the  York  High  School, 
which  position  he  now  holds ;  received  the  degree  of  Ph .  D .  from  his  AJma  Mater 
for  special  work  in  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  physics.  He  has.  for  years  been 
a  student  of  the  "Experiment  Station  Record/'  and  has  continued  an  interest  in 
practical  agriculture  and  has  lectured  before  Farmers'  Institutes. 

G.  E.  OBTON  was  born  April  1,  1885,  at  East  Hardwick  Vermont.  Lived  on 
a  farm  until  twenty  years  old  when  he  entered  the  University  of  Vermont  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  the  Agricultural  Department,  June,  1909.  Was  Assist- 
ant in  Plant  Pathology  at  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station  until  February  1, 
1910,  when  he  removed  to  the  UniverKity  of  Wisconsin.  Held  the  position  of 
Assistant  Plant  Pathologist  in  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
until  1911,  when  he  transferred  to  Purdue  University  as  Assistant  Botanist  and 
remained  there  until  January  1,  1913.  Came  immediately  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  where  he  holds  the  position  of  Associate  Professor  of  Botany,  and 
Plant  Pathologist  in  the  Experiment  Station. 

F.  S.  PUTNEY  was  bom  on  a  dairy  farm  in  New  Hampshire.     In  1801  he  was 

fraduated  from  the  Concord  High  School  and  the  following  year  entered  the  New 
[ampshire  State  College  from  which  he  graduated  in  1905  after  which  he  secured 
a  position  on  a  pure  bred  Jersey  farm  and  a  few  months  later  was  appointed 
Assistant  in  Animal  Husbandry  and  Agronomy  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
,  from  which  institution  he  received  his  Master's  degree  in  1908.  The  following 
year  he  received  a  fellowship  at  the  University  of  Missouri  where  he  made  a 
special  study  of  breeding  as  well  as  dairy  cattle  judging  and  stock  management. 
In  1009  he  was  appointed  Assistant  to  Dean  and  Director  Mumford.  After  a  year 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  at  the  Rhode  Island  State 
College  which  position  he  held  until  July  I,  1913,  when  he  returned  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry. 

E.  L.  PHILLIPS  was  born  on  his  father's  farm  in  Clarion  county.  Pa.  Was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  and  a  course  in  the  High  School  at  Reid  Institute, 
Pa.  Since  then  he  has  studied  extensively  in  agriculture.  Was  married  in  1885, 
after  which  he  devoted  his  time  to  agriculture,  owning  and  operating  his  200 
acre  farm  with  profit  to  himself.  Said  farm  is  in  Clarion  county.  Pa.  He  has 
devoted  his  farm  chiefly  to  the  production  of  fruits,  live  stock  and  grain  suitable 
to  that  location  and  market.  He  has  been  an  experimenter  with  various  plant 
foods.  His  real  estate  holdings  and  commercial  standing  are  a  strong  recom- 
mendation to  himsolf  and  to  the  farm.  On  bis  farms  known  as  Valley  Hamus, 
there  are  from  5,000  to  6,000  fowls  kept  during  each  year. 

CHARLES  A.  ROW  has  lived  on  a  farm  all  his  life  and  done  experimental  work 
along  various  agricultural  lines  for  the  last  six  years.  The  two  years  previous 
to  these  were  spent  in  the  Ontario  Agrictiltural  College  at  Guelph,  Canada, 
from  which  institution  he  received  a  diploma.  He  is  now  in  business  with  his 
father  on  a  large  farm  near  Yardley.  They  are  making  a  specialty  of  raising 
pure  bred  cattle  and  improving  corn  and  wheat  by  plant. selection. 

R.  S.  SEEDS  was  born  in  Huntingdon  county.  Pa.,  18S2;  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  the  Shade  Gap  Academy.  He  was  raised  upon  a  farm  and 
traveled  for  eighteen  years  among  the  farmers  selling  agricultural  implements. 
In  1892  he  bought  a  farm  that  had  been  run  down,  which  he  has  greatly  improved. 

W.  H.  STOUT  was  bom  October  18,  1840,  In  Ix)wer  Nazareth  township,  North- 
ampton county.  Pa.,  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  engaged  in  various 
occupations,  serving  an  apprenticeship  at  coopering  and  milling,  at  clerkship  and 
traveling  salesman;  has  lived  on  his  present  farm  for  the  past  twenty-eight  years, 
and  is  engaged  in  general  farming,  trucking,  fruit  growing  and  be(^-keepiDg :  has 
acquired  practical  and  scientific  information  by  observation  and  study;  speaks 
English  and  German. 
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LEON  OTICE  VAN  NOY  was  born  in  Troy,  Pa.,  1876,  on  a  dairy  farm.  At  the  age 
of  six  years  hia  father  started  in  the  pure  blood  cattle.  Was  educated  in  the  public 
school,  Troy  High  School  and  took  special  work  in  general  agriculture  and  dairy 
farming  for  three  years  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  He  returned  and  went 
into  partnership  With  his  father  in  the  dairy  business  and  made  a  number  of 
experiments  in  feeding  fur  prutit.  In  the  fall  of  lUlKJ,  he  wus  forced  to  quit  his 
father's  farm  on  account  of  ill  health  and  traveled  for  a  few  years.  Was  in  and 
through  34  states.  During  this  time  he  worked  at  a  number  of  occupations  besides 
farming.  Had  a  great  opportunity  to  compare  city  life  with  country  life.  In  itiW 
he  returned  to  his  father's  farm  and  took  the  management  of  it.  Has  a  private 
creamery  and  at  the  present  time  is  trying  to  solve  the  problem  ol  the  direct  route 
from  the  producer  to  consumer. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  XOMHAVE  was  born  at  Fergus  Falls,  MinnesoU,  December 
19,  1881.  He  attended  the  common  schools  until  fifteen  years  of  age.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  entered  the  Minnesotii  Agricultural  High  School  at  St.  Anthony 
Park,  from  which  he  graduated  in  19U2.  In  the  fall  of  iU03  he  entered  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  graduating  in  1907.  In  the  fall  of 
1907  he  came  to  Pennsylvania  State  College  us  Assistant  in  Animal  Husbandry. 
He  resigned  his  position  in  the  spring  of  1908  to  go  to  Manchuria,  China,  as 
Livestock  Expert  for  the  Manchuria  Government.  In  I91U  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  take  charge  of  the  Livestock  Extension  work  at  the  Universit.-. 
of  Minnesota.  In  the  summer  of  1912  be  was  appointed  Professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry  at  ^be  Pennsylvania  State  College  which  position  he  now  holds. 

RAYMOND  S.  SMITH,  was  bom  in  Ohio  and  soon  after  moved  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia where  he  wus  reared  on  a  large  fruit  and  general  farm.  He  was  graduated 
from  Pomona  College  in  1907,  spent  one  year  teaching,  two  years  farming,  and 
then  entered  the  College  of  Agi-iculture  of  the  University  of  Illiuois.  He  wus 
tLeic  with  the  State  .""oil  Suive.v  for  two  si-asons  und  wus  graduated  in  Agricul- 
tuie  in  1U13.  Uis  prt'sfut  work  is  teaching  Soils  at  the  I'euutiyivuniu  State 
College. 

W.  THEO.  WITTMAN  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm  in  Lehigh  county.    As  a 

smuU  boy  he  wus  particularly  interestfd  iu  poultry  nud  fruit  growing  and  has 
always  since  retained  a  strong  interest  in  both  these  brauchos  of  agriculture,  con 
stantly  studying  and  working  with  both.  He  is  now  Poultry  Judge  with  a 
National  reputation,  and  hia  name  is  constantly  appearing  in  the  better  class  of 
poultry  journals  as  a  contributor  to  the  poultry  knowledge  of  the  day.  He  has 
written  several  books  on  poultry  keeping  that  are  largely  advertised  and  have 
commanded  a  big  sale.  As  Superintendeuc  of  the  Poultry  Deiinrtmcnt  of  the  Great 
Allentown  Fair  he  has  built  up  there  one  of  the  very  finest  and  best  displays  of 
pure  breed  iHiultry  to  be  seen  anywhere  iu  this  country,  grently  stimuluting  the 
interest  in  better  poultry  among  farmers  and  others  throughout  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania and  thereby  enhancing  the  market  value  of  their  i>oultry  and  poultry 
products   enormously. 

D.  H.  WATTS  was  born  near  Kerrmoor,  Pa.,  May  2.5,  18(11;  wns  r;iis  <1  on  tin- 
farm  of  his  father,  Martin  Watts,  and  educated  in  the  public  schools,  which 
schooling  was  supplemented  by  a  few  months  attendaace  at  the  Indiaua  State 
Normal  School.  He  always  has  be<'n  interested  in  farmer's  orR.iuizutious  and 
served  two  years  os  President  of  the  Clearfield  County  Agricultural  Society.  He 
located  upon  his  farm  in  lH6i)  and  erected  thereon  modem  buiidiuKS  and  cstublished 
a  dairy  plant,  where  hue  butter  for  a  special  trade  is  iiriHiuced.  The  K>'<>wing 
of  fruits  is  also  a  specialty.  On  his  farm  known  as  '■Orehnid  View  Farm," 
there  are  3,000  apple,  peach,  pear  and  plum  trees,  all  his  own  selection  and  plant- 
ing. 

JOHN  W.  WHITE  was  born  in  Greenville,  North  Ciroiiun,  ixl.  He  roccivod  his 
elementary  training  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  and  graduated  from  Bethel 
High  School  in  1899.  Entered  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege and  gi^duated  in  1903.  He  spent  the  first  three  years  after  gruduuticm  in 
Chemical  research  and  was  appointed  Assistant  Chemist,  Pennsylvania  Experi- 
ment in  1906.  In  1911  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  and  entcrfd  University  of 
illi'iois  gn'dniite  school  obtaining  the  degree  of  .Master  <<(  Srii'iici"  in  Asrriculiurc 
in  1912.  He  was  appointed  Soils  Research  Chemist  and  Associate  in  Agronomy 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  iu  July,  1912,  in  which  capacity  he  is  still 
serving. 
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E.  L.  WORTHEN  was  bom  and  reared  on  a  farm  in  Illinois.  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1901.  He  was  connected  with  the  Illinois  College  and 
Station  until  1906.  From  1906  to  1909  he  was  Scientific  Assistant  in  the  National 
Bureau  of  Soils  then  in  charge  of  "Soil  luvestigatioDS,"  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  until  January,  1913,  when  he  came  to  the  Pennsylrania 
State  College  and  Station  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy.  Be  has  spent  one 
year  in  graduate  study  at  the  Cornell  University  and  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science  in  Agrictilture  in  1908.  His  present  work  consists  of  the  teaching  and 
investigation  in  Soils  and  Fertilizers. 

W.  R.  WHITBVas  bom  on  a  farm  near  Grove  City,  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania. 

He  graduated  from  the  Classical  Course  in  Geneva  College,  in  1901.  He  taught 
school  one  year,  was  in  the  Civil  Engineering  Department  of  the  Pittsburg  and 
Lake  Erie  Kallroad  three  jjears,  and  graduated  from  the  Agricultural  Course  in 
jPennsylvania  State  College  in  1907.  He  was  Assistant  in  Correspondence  Courses, 
Pennsylvania  State  College  from  1907  to  1908  and  was  Farm  Superintendent  near 
Pittsburgh  from  1908  to  1911.  In  1911  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  at  present  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Kducatiou  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  State  College,  Pennsylvania. 
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Oirectiong:  County  Chairmen  and  Local  Institute  Committees  will  please  use 
the  following  outline  for  heading  of  program  and  follow  as  far  as  practicable  the 
classification  of  subjects,  embracing  no  more  than  two  distinct  topics  for  one  ses- 
sion. The  address  of  Welcome  and  Response  can  be  omitted  and  a  brief  in- 
troductory by  the  County  Chairman  substituted  when  Local  Committee  deem  advis- 
able. 

BAJ(PI.£  FROORAM    TUi  Sample  ti  Detisned  u  an  Aid  to  Inatitute  Xanatan  in  KaUns  np 

Xbeir  Frosrama. 


PROGRAM 


OF  IH£ 


.COUNTY. 


FARMERS'  INSTITUTES 


TO  BE  HSLD  XnTDER  THE  AITSPICES  OF 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

DIVISION  OF  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 


BALL 


PA. 


FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY,  DEC.  5  AND  6, 1912 


EXERCI8E8   PT7BU0   AND   FSEE-ETEXYBODT    18    INVITED. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


OPENING  SESSION 
Devoted  to  Soil  Conditions 


We<liie.sdaj*  Afternoon,  December  3,  1:30. 

Presiding  Officer, 

Opening  Exercises. 

Soil  Fertility. 

Roil  Cultivation. 

How  to  Converse  Soil  Moisture. 

(Question  Box.) 

Adjournment. 


EDUCATIONAL  SESSION. 


Wednesday  Evening,  December  3,  7:(MI. 
Nature  Study  for  County  Schools. 
Essential  Qualifications  to  Successful  Teaching. 
Attractive  Country  School  Grounds. 
The  Central  Townsship  School. 
Adjournment 
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DAIRY,  STOCK  AND  POULTRY  SESSION 


Thursday  Morning,  December  4,  9:00. 
(Question  Box.) 
Peed  for  the  Dairy  Cow. 

The  Silo  As  An  Economic  Investment  in  the  Dairy. 
Poultry  Breeding  and  Feeding  for  Profit. 
Adjournment. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  December  4,  1:30; 
(Question  Box.) 

Good  Country  Boads;  How  Obtained. 
Sheep  Husbandry. 
Legumes  for  Peed  and  Pertility. 
Adjournment. 


LADIES'  SESSION 


In  the  Interest  of  Country  Homes. 

Thursday  Evening,  December  4,  7:00. 

Music. 

A  Model  Home. 

What  Books  and   Magazines   Shall   We   Read;    The  Quality  and 
Preparation  of  Pood. 

Heating,  Lighting,  Ventilating  and  Sanitary  Arrangement  of  Country 
Homes. 

Lawn  and  Garden. 

Social  Life  in  Rural  Districts. 

Adjournment.  Dgi.zedbyGoOgle 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE 


The  foregoing  order  will  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible,  bat 
other  exercises  wiU  be  introduced,  if  found  desirable. 

Although  these  institutes  are  designed  and  conducted  for  the  edu- 
cation and  advantage  of  farmers,  yet  all  who  are  interested  are  in- 
vited to  attend,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  show  their  apprecia- 
tion, not  only  by  being  present  at  the  meetings,  but  also  by  taking 
part  in  the  discussions. 


ASK  QUESTIONS 


A  question  box  will  be  kept  upon  the  secretary's  desk,  and  all  are 
invited  to  place  therein  such  questions  as  they  may  wish  to  have 
discussed  during  the  session.  At  the  proper  time,  designated  by  the 
meeting,  these  questions  will  be  referred  to  some  one  for  answer,  or 
brought  up  for  general  discussion. 

All  granges,  alliances,  agricultural  societies  and  kindred  agricul- 
tural organizations  are  specially  invited  to  attend. 

For  further  information,  and  for  programs,  address. 


Name, 


Address, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Institute  Managers  for  — 


-County. 


Local   Gommittee. 

Committee  on  Qnestion. 

County   Board    of   Man- 
agers. 

Wm.  Sterena 
Address 

William  Stover, 
Address,    

J.  A.  Walker, 
Address, 

Mrs.  Jane  Wefly, 

Wm.  Cedars, 

Miss  Jane  MiUer, 
Address,    

Address,    ..• 

If  las  Bmina  Stone. 

John  WiUiama, 

Address 

MEANS  OP  ACCESS 

Trains  on  the  B.  C.  R.  R.  arrive  from  the  East  at  8:30  A.  M.  and 
6:19  P.  M.;  from  the  West  at  9:40  A.  M,  and  9:38  P.  M. 

On  the  P.  R.  R.  trains  from  the  East  arrive  at  4:62  and  9:64  A.  M. 
and  4 :32  P.  M. :  from  the  West  at  10 :18  A.  M.  and  5 :08  and  9 :23  P.  M. 
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PREFACE 


The  manufacture  of  milk  products  and  the  canning  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  Pennsylvania  are  already  extensively  developed  in 
nearly  every  county.  They  represent  a  large  investment  of  capital  by 
a  great  many  citizens,  afford  local  markets  for  an  army  of  milk  pro- 
ducers and  horticulturists,  and  are,  from  many  points  of  view,  two 
of  our  most  important  industries. 

The  volume  of  the  inquiries  received  concerning  the  manufacturers 
of  these  products  has  convinced  me  that  the  foUowing  list  of  cream- 
eries, cheese  factories,  conde^series  and  canning  factories,  which  has 
been  prepared  at  my  request,  will  be  of  much  public  value. 

CHARLES  E.  PATTON, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


(8) 
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Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December  1,  1916. 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Patton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir :  I  submit,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  published 
as  a  Bulletin  of  the  Department,  the  following  list  of  the  creameries, 
cheese  factories,  condenseries  and  canneries  in  the  several  counties 
of  the  Commonwealth.  This  list,  prepared  at  your  request,  has  been 
collected  and  compiled  through  tiie  courteous  and  efficient  co-opera- 
tion of  Mr.  L.  H.  Wible,  Statistician. 

Very  respectfully, 

JAMES  POUST, 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 


(i) 
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List  of  Creameries,  Cheese  Factories,  Milk  Condenseries  and 
Canneries  in  Pennsylvania,  by  Counties.  Collected  and 
Compiled  by  L.  H.  Wible,  Statistician,  Department  of  Agri- 
cttltUTe. 


ADAMS  COUNTY 


OREA.MERIES 

Name.  Otcner,  Bupt.  or  Mgr.  Addrett. 

ArendtsrUIe  Creamery,   Hersbey   Creamery  Co.,    Harrisburg. 

Barlow   Creamery,    Gettysburg  Ice  &  Cold  StorageGettysburg. 

Co. 

Gardners  Creamery Jones  Dairy  Co.,  ...Philadelphia. 

Germany  Creamery , East  Berlin  Creamery  Co . ,  ....  East  Berlin . 

Gettysburg  Ice  &  Cold  StorageC.  B.  Dougherty,  Mgr.,  Fairfield. 

Co. 

Hanover  Creamery  Co H.  M.  Stokes,  Mgr.,  Two  Taverns. 

Hanover  Creamery  Co.,  H.  M.  Stokes,  Mgr.,  Hanover. 

Hampton  Creamery,   Hershey  Creamery  Co.,    East  Berlin. 

Hershey  Creamery  Co.,  D.  J.  Sell,  East  Berlin. 

Hershey  Creamery  Co.,  D.  J.  Sell,  Centre  Mills. 

Hershey  Creamery  Co.,  D.  J.  Sell,  Mgr.,  Table  Rock. 

Hershey  Creamery  Co.,  D.  J.  Sell,  Mgr ^bbottstown. 

Kingsdale  Creamery H.  M.  Stokes,  Mgr Kingsdale. 

Littlestown   Creamery H.  M.  Stokes,  Mgr. Littlestown. 

New  Oxford  Creamery,  H.  M.  Stokes,  Mgr.,  New  Oxford. 

Orrtanna   Creamery,    H.  F.  Stamer,  Mgr. Orrtanna. 

Roudcbushe's  Creamery,    .A.  T.  Roudebushe,  Aspers. 

Sells  Station   Creamery,    .H.  M.  Stokes,  Mgr.,  Sells  Station. 

York  Spring  Creamery  Sta.,  ..W.  M.  Davis,  Mgr. Tork  Springs. 

MILK  CONDENSERIES 

Biglcrville   Condensery Hershey  Creamery   Co.,    Biglerville. 

Farmers'  &  Hershey  Cmy.  Co., Hershey  Creamery  Co Table  Rock. 

CANNERIES 

Adams  County  Preserving  Co., W.  B.  Grove fork  Springs. 

Littlestown  Cannery B.  F.  Schriver  &  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

Mnsselman  Canning  Co.,  C.  H.  Musselman,  Biglerville. 

Orrtanna  Canning  Co.,  Ltd.,  ..I.  H.  Musselman,  Mgr.,  Orrtanna. 

Smith-Yingling   Co .V .  H .  Tingling,  Supt . , Kingsdale . 
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ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 


CANNERIES 
Name.  Owner,  Sstpt.  or  Mgr.  Addreii. 

Cruikshank  Bros.  Co,   Frank  Craikshank,  Mgr Preble    and     Island 

Ave..  N.  S.  Pitte- 
bui(h. 

H.  J.  Heioz  Co Charles  Heinz,  Supt., Pittsburgh. 

Hilltop  Pure  Food  Co.,  Ltd.,  ..U.  C.  Kramer,  Mgr., Taft    and    Boggston 

Aves.,  Mt.  OliTer, 
Pittsburgh. 

Hirsoh  Brothers  Co Frank  Hirsoh,  Supt.,  48    Terminal    Way, 

Pittsburgh. 

Luti  &  Schram  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 


BEAVER  COUNTY 


CANNERIES 

Conoquenessing  Cannery,    E.  E.  Hazen,  Celia. 

Elckert     tc     Alexander's     Can-Charles  R.  Eckert, Monaca. 

nery. 
, H.  C.  Majors,  New  Brighton. 


BEDFORD  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

Barley  Creamery •!.  I.  Barley Bakers  Summit. 

Echo  Vale  Creamery,  Richard  C.  Hall,  Bedford. 

New  Enterprise  Creamery,  ....Johnstown  Sanitary  Dairy  Co., New  Enterprise. 
Woodbury  Creamery,  Johnstown  Sanitary  Dairy  Co., Johnstown. 


BERKS  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

Albany  Creamery,   Morris  Banscher Albany. 

AmitTville  Creamery,  J.  H.  Shore,  Mgr.,  Douglassville,  R.  D. 

No.  3. 

Bagenstose  Creamery, Ira  Bashore,  Mgr.,  Bemville,     R.     D. 

No.,  2. 
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Ifame.  Owner,  8upt.  or  Mgr.  AUreu. 

Barto  CT«ain«ry,    ^ H.  Harbison,  ...' Barto. 

BechtelsrUle  Creamery,  C.  S.  Herbcin BechtelBville. 

Berne  Creamery,    Green  &  Matbias,  Beme. 

BemvUle  Creamery Hershey  Chocolate  Co BernvUle. 

Biidsboro  Creamery,    H.  DoI6nger Birdsboro. 

Bethel  Creamery ,   Hershey  Chocolate  Co . ,  Bethel . 

Clayton  Butter  &  Cheese  Co.,  ..Tosephus  Gerhard,  Mgr. Clayton. 

Dairy  Creamery,    n.  A.  Confer Hamburg. 

Douglassrille   Cr'eamery,    J.  H.  Sbure,  Mgr Douglassvllle,  R.  D. 

No.  4. 
Franklin  Street  Creamery Miller  Brothers 9th     and      Franklin 

St8.,  Rending. 

Freidensburg   Creamery A.  Weiss,    Friedensburg. 

Fleetwood  Creamery,  Daniel  F.   Kelschner Fleetwood. 

GablesTille  Creamery,    -Tacob  G.  Werstler Boyertown. 

GriesemersTille  Creamery,  M.  B.  Clouser,  Griesemersville. 

Haag'p  Creamery,  A.  J.  Haag Shartlesville. 

Hancock  Creamery  Co. Breyer  Ice  Cream  Co.,  »th  and  Cumberland 

Sta.,  Philadelphia. 

Hershey  Chocolate  Co.,    P.  N.  Hershey,  Mgr.,  Lebanon. 

Hershey   Chocolate   Co.,    John  Haag,  Mgr Robesonia. 

Hershey  Chocolate  Co.,    P.  N.  Hershey,  Mt.  Etna. 

Hill  Church  Creamery,  Ambrose  H.   Weller,    BechtelsrUle,  R.  D. 

No.  2. 

Host    Creamery,    G.  E.  Brownback,   linfidd. 

Hixson  Creamery,  William  H.  Hixson,  Fleetwood. 

HuflTs  Church  Creamery,  Kdwin  R.  Moyer Alburtis,  R.  D. 

Iron  Stone  Creamery,  H.  B.  Nuss,  Prop T.ittle  Oley. 

Jalappa  Creamery Hamburg. 

Kempton  Creamery,   T.  G.  Hiifnal,  Kempton. 

Keystone  Creamery,   W.M.Toole,  917       Cherry       St., 

Reading. 

Klines ville  Creamery,  .\.  O.  Kunkle Klinesrille 

KrumsvUle  Creamery, Yost  &  Sittler,   Kntztown,     R.     D. 

No.  1. 

Kntztown  Creamery,  C.  M.  Richardson.  Prop.,  Kntztown. 

T^ndis  Store  Creamery,  .Tohn  D.  Keim,   Tjandis  Store. 

T>enhartsTille  Creamery Francis  B.  reban liOnhartsville. 

Lesher's  Creamery F.  H.  Tosher Hamburg,      R.     D. 

No.  4. 

rx>bach8TiIle  Creamery,  ..C.  S.  Herbein Bechtelsville. 

Ix>bart«ville  Creamery,  Goorge  H.  Seip,   Tx)bart8viUe. 

Maiden  Creek  Creamery,   H.  Dolfinjter,   Calcium. 

Meck's  Creamery,  .Tacob  R.  Meek,  Meckville. 

Mertztown  Creamery,    RichardRon  &  Snyder, Mertztown. 

Monocacy  Creamery H.  Dolfinger,   Douglassville. 

MorRnntown  Creamery,    .T.  W.  Hants,  Prop Morgantown. 

liroselem  Spring  Creamery,  ....T).  F.  Kelchner,  Fleetwood. 

Mt.  Pleasaut  Creamery,  Hershey  Chocolate  Co Bemville.      R.      D. 

No.  2. 
New  .TenjBfilem  Creamery,   ....William  O.  Henry,  Mertztown,     R.    T). 

No.  2. 
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Home.  Owner,  8upt.  or  Ugr.  AMre»». 

Oley  Line  Creamery,  M.  C.  Cleayer,  Prop.,  Lime  Kihi. 

Oley  Valley  Creamery,  41yin  Weiss,  (Mey . 

Fleasantville   Creamery,    Henry  C.  Cleaver, Manatawny . 

Behrersburg  Creamery,  Hcrsbey  Chocolate  Co.,   Hershey. 

Robesonia  Creamery,  Klopp  &  Kalbach Robesonia,      R.    D. 

No.  1. 

Stouchsburg  Creamery,  Salem  Tost,  Myerstown. 

Spannuth's   Creamery,    A.  A.  Spannnth,   Myerstown,     R^  D. 

No.  3. 
Stoudt's   Creamery,    Daniel  Stoudt,  Sr.,  MohrsTille,    R.    D. 

No.  1. 

Scull  Hill  Creamery,  ....Howard  Fraunfeller Mohrsville. 

Topton  Creamery,  . .' Vopton. 

Union  Mills  Creamery C.  D.  Hoffman,   Boyertown. 

Upper  Berne  Creamery,  Alfred  R.  Stedy,  Hamburg. 

Wertley's  Creamery, Alfred  P.  Wertley, Sontfa    Fourth    St., 

Hamburg. 
Windsor  Castle  Creamery,  ....Calvin  Smith,  Supt.,   Hamburg,     R.     D. 

No.  2. 

Womelsdorf,  Creamery Wilson  H.  Degler,  Womdsdorf. 

Tcllow  House  Creamery,  Yellow  Hoiise  Creamery  Asso., Yellow  House. 

CHEESE  FACTORIES 

Bechtelsville  Creamery,  C.  S.  Herbein,  Bechtelsrille. 

Lobacbsville  Creamery,  C.  S.  Herbein,  Bechtelsville. 


BLAIB  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

At  Ice  Plant,   Bamett  &  Hoover,   Roaring  Springs. 

Falrview  Dairy, Roy  L.  Calvert,  1210  Tenth  St.,   Al- 

toona. 
Martinsburg  Creamery,  Johnstown  Sanitary  Dairy  Co.  jMartinsburg. 

MILK  CONDENSERIES 

The  W.  E.  Hoffman  Co Harry  Tomb,   Johnstown. 

Alba  Creamery,   W.  E.  Hoffman,   Tyrone. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

Alba    Creamery,     Oeorge  Freeman,   Alba. 

Alba  Butter  &  Cheese  Co G     P.    Freeman,    Mgr.,    Alba. 

Alfalfa  Dairy  Co.,  Charles  H.  Cook Trenton,  N.  J. 

Allen  Creamery,   G.  E.Allen New  Albany. 
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Xame.  Otoner,  Hupt.  or  Mgr.  Addrett. 

AUis  HoUow  Creamery Bradford  County  Crony.  Co.,  ..I^ceyville. 

Athoia  Creamery W.  K.  Dalrymple,  Athens. 

AnstinTiUe  Go-operatiTe  Cream-B.  X.  Bullock.  Mgr., Columbia  X  Boada. 

ery  Co. 

BenUey  Creek  Creamery Ed»on  Brothers, UO  Dock  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Borden's  Creantery,  Borden  Milk  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bradford  County  Creamery  Co., R.   J.   C^ndall,    SteTensville. 

Bradford  County  Creamery,   ..Stanley  C.  Moore Rome,  R.    D.    No. 

17. 

Brown's  Creamery,  lioyd  L.  Brown,   Towanda,     B.     D. 

No.  8. 

Burlington  Creamery, Edson  Brother*, iS)  Dock  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Osdis  Creameiy,  Daniel  Ringrose,  Sec.,  Cadis. 

CampbeU   Creamery,    W.  F.  Campbell,  Athens.   R.  D.   No, 

98. 

Canton  Creamery,   J-  T.  Burlingame Canton. 

Durall  Creamery,  William  Buchanan,  Towanda,      R.      D. 

No.    9. 

East  Hmithfield  Dairy  Co.,  ....B.  0.  Kingsley East  SmitbSeld. 

East  Troy  Creamery  Co.,   ....A.  P.  Van  Horn,  Mgr.,  Troy. 

Farmers'   Creamery,    Daniel  O'Sullivan,    Towanda.     R.     D. 

No.  2. 

Franklindale  Creamery  Co R-  L-  Bevan,  Sec.,  Towanda,     R.     D. 

No.  8. 

Gillett  Creamery,  Edson  Brothers,   110  Dock  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Glenside  Creamery L.D.Day,  Granville  Centre. 

GranTille  Summit  Creamery,  ..Granville  Summit  Crmy.  Co.,  .Granville  Summit. 

Hawthorne  Creamery,  F.  Q.  Allen,   Mouroeton. 

HerrickvUle  Creamery,   John  McCauley. New      York      City, 

N.  T. 

Hollenbad:  Creamery, Edward  Kooke,   Sugar  Run,   R.   D. 

No.  4. 

Hellenback  Creamery,  Charles  H.  Snyder,  Sugar  Run. 

Hornets  Ferry  Creamery, K.  F.  Stevens,  Wyalusing,     R.    D. 

No.  39. 

Horseheads  Creamery  Co.,  . . . .H.  Holvert,  Laceyville. 

Jersey  Milk  ft  Cream  Co C.  H.  Shafer,  Mgr.,  North  Towanda. 

Laddsburg  Creamery,  A.  A.   Campbell,  Mgr New  Albany. 

LeRaysrille  Creamery,   West  Auburn  Creamery  Co.,  ..r>eRnysvaie. 

LeRoy  Creamery,  J.  T.  Burlingame,  Mgr Canton. 

Lix  Creamwy Sayre  Cold  Storage  &  Butter  Rome,    R.    D.    No. 

Co.  18. 

Meadow  Brook  Creamery. J.  B.  Burlingame,   Canton. 

MerryaU  Oreanery,   C.  H.  Rider Wyalusing,  B.  D. 

Milan  Creamery,   Milan  Creamery  Co.,  Sayre. 

Milltowa  Crtamery, <}corgc  Norris  ft  Co. ,  Sayre. 

Moore  Crsamery,   Bradford  County  Crmy.  Co.,  ..Towanda. 

MosheiTille  Creamery,  Horseheads  Creamery  Co.,  ....Horseheada,  N.  T. 

Neath  Creamery,   West  Auburn  Crmy.  Co.,   ....Neath. 
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Same.                               Owner,  Siipt.  or  Ugr.  Address. 

New  Albany  Creamery,   fihu   Dalryinple 51    Bruikerhoff    St., 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
New  Era  Creamery  Co Cook  &  Jones,  217      Mercer      St., 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

North  Eome  Creamery,  Bradford    County    Crmy.    Oo.,Lnceyvllle. 

Overton  Creamery John  Dalrymple,    .51    Brinkerhoff    St., 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Itider  Creamery,  C.  H.  Rider,  Wyalusing,     R.    D. 

No.  38. 

Rome  Creamery,  Bradford  County  Crmy.  Co.,  ..Lapcyvillc. 

Rummerfield  Creamery,  John  F.  McCauley New      York      CSty, 

N.  T. 
Saco  Skimming  Station,    Edson  Brothers,  110  Dock  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Sayre   Crmy.    &   Cold    StorageEdson  Brothers, 110  Dock  St.,  Phila- 

Co.  delphia . 

Sayre  Creamery,    W.  S.  Kimmich  &  Co.,    Sayre. 

Sayre  Cold  Storage,  Sayre   Cold   Storage  &   Cream-Ssyre. 

ery  Co 

P.  E.  Sharpless  Co.,  X.  T.  Crandnll,  Mgr.,   Troy. 

Sheffield  Dairy  Farms Slawson",  Decker  &  Co.,   O.inton.' 

Shores  Hill  Creamery,  T?radford  County  Crmy.  Co.,  ..T>nceyville. 

Silvara  Creamery,  T?rndford  County  Crmy.  Co.,  ..T.acpyville. 

Silverdale  Creamery  Co.,  J.   M.    Smiley,    Canton,  R.  D. 

South  Warren  Creamery,   West  Auburn  Crejimery  Co.,  ..West  Auburn. 

Standing  Stone  Creamery,   Fiirmors'  Dairy  Despatch  Co., Standing  Stone. 

Stevensville  Creamery,   ........Bradford  County  Crmy.  Co.,  ..L.ioeyville. 

Terrace  Creamery William  S.   Sweet,   Troy. 

Towanda  Valley  Creamery  Co., Cooperative Powell,   R.   D.   No. 

49. 

Warren  Centre  Creamery William  Beebe,  Sec Warren  Centre. 

Wells  Creamery,  Mr.   Brearly Gillett. 

West  Auburn  Creamery West  Auburn  Creamery  Co.,  ..Rome,    R.    D.    No 

16. 

West  Warren  Creamery,   Sayre  Butter  Co Sayre. 

Wickizer's  Creamery,  A.  F.  Wickizer Towanda. 

WUawana  Creamery,  Henry  Banch  Co Wilawana . 

Windham  Center  Creamery,   ..Sayre   Cold    Storage   &   Butter  Nichols,    N.    Y     R. 

Co.  D.  No.  2. 

Windham  Center  Creamery,    ..C.  P.  Van  Dyke,  Pres.,   Sayre. 

Wyalnsing  Creamery  Co C.  W.  Newman,  Sec,  Wyalusing. 

Wysoz  Station  Creamery Louis  Piollet,   Wysox. 

CHEESE  FACTORIES 

Clover  Leaf  Cheese  Co Arthur  Burlington,  Sec,    Rummerfield. 

Coryland  Cheese  Factory George  Knapp,    Oillett. 

Daisy  Cheese  Co E.  C.  Wood,  Pres. LeRaysviUe. 

Eastern  Bradford   Cheese  Fac-A.  Alderson,  T.«Ray8ville. 

tory. 
Golden  Rod  Cheese  Co E.  C.  Ingham P-imptown 
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MILK  CONDENSERIKS 
Hame.                              0%cn&r,  8upt.  or  Mgr.  AMiett. 

P.  E.  Sharpleas  Co.,  P.    E.   .Sliarplesa  Co.,    Troy. 

CANNERIES 

Merrill   Cannery,    A.  L.   Merrill  &  Son,    Sayre. 

Miller  Canning  Co.,    Jame.s  E.  Miller,  Monro«ton. 


BUCKS  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

Bedminstpr    Dairymen's   Asso. , Harry  E.  Boost,  Mftr.,  Rcdminster. 

Blooming  Olen  Creamery,  Moyer  &  Co.,  Blooming  Glen. 

Bursonvillc  Creamery,   Edwaul  Haney Bursonville. 

Carversville  Co-operatire 

Creamery,    Carvctaville. 

CTbalfont  Creamery,  Adam  McLean Chalfont. 

Church  Hill  Creamery,  .\.    Eraser,    Wcisel. 

Cold  Spring  Creamery,   Co  opoiative,    Doylrstown. 

Cold  Spring  Creamery,  Tilden  Blciim Richland  Centre,  K. 

D.  No.  1. 

Curley  Hill  Creamery,  Aaher  R.   Lear Doylestown. 

Deep  Ran  Creamery,  Thornton  I.  Ulmer Perkasie,  R.  D.  No. 

3. 

Doyleatown   Creamery,    A.  R.  I^ar,  Doylestown. 

Fcmdale  Creamery,  Theo.  M.  Moyer Ferndalc. 

Forest  Grove  Creamery Co-operative Forest  Grove. 

Gardenvillc   Dairymen's   A880.,L  Long,  Pres OardenvUle. 

Green  Valley  Dairymen's  Asso.,*?.  C.  Widney,  Sec,  Chalfont,  B.  D.  No. 

1. 

Kellers  Church  Creamery,   ....Mahlon  Gulden Keller's  Church. 

Kumry  Creamery H.  H.  Stivel,  Qunkertown,   R.  D. 

No.  2. 

Lansdale  Pure  Pood  Co Williain  E.  Morris,  Pres.,  Perkasie. 

Irfvin  Dairy  Asso.,  Oscar  Rosenberger,  Mgr.,    Chalfont,  R.  D. 

Mcchanicsville  Greamei7,   Asher  Lear,    Mecbanicsville. 

Milford  Square  Creamery,   — Reuben  D.  Landis Milford  Square. 

New  Britain  Creamery,  B    H.  Stevens New  Britian. 

North  Branch  Creamery,  Edwin  H.  Strouse,   Perkasie,  R.  D.  No. 

1. 

OttivUle  Dairymen's  Aaso.,  ...Tobias  Hofler Ottsville. 

Paletown    Creamery,    Allen  K.  Mojer,  Quakertown. 

Passer  Creamery,  Tilden  Bleam Passer. 

Piper»\'ille  Creamery EHias  TJlmer,  Pipersville. 

Pleasant  Valley  Creamery,  Greup  &  Mnsselman,  Pleasant  Valley. 

Plnmsteadville  Creamery  Asso., Willinm  H.  Rush.  Sec Plnmsteadville. 

Richlandtown  Creamery .Tames  H.  Shelly,  Richlnndtown. 

R<Tsed.ile  Creamery,  .John  E.  Bcidler Shelly. 

Sinking  Spring  Creamery,  V.  H.  Romig,  Mgr Jenkintown. 
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Name.  Ovmer,  8upt.  or  3igr.  Addre$s. 

Solebnry  Creamery,  Williom  Strouae,   Solebury. 

Splnnerstown  Ci-eamery  Co. ,  . .  Co-operative,    Spinncrstown. 

Stcinsburg  Creamery,  John  C.   Beidler,   Steinsburs. 

Tinicum  Creamery,  Tinicum  Dairymen  Asso., PipersriUe,   B.    D. 

Tohickon  Creamery,   Mahlon  Gulden,  Perkaaie,  B.  D. 

Trumbanerville  Creamery,  H.  H.  Trumbaner TrumbanerTille. 

Union  Dairymen's  Abso.,  Harry  R.  Ott,   Mgr.,   Wismer. 

Warwick  Creamery, Warwick  Dairymen's  Asso.,   ..Jamison. 

CANNBBIES. 

Churcb  Hill  Cannery,  Eastbum  Gulden,  Weisel . 

Horse  Radish  Factory,  C.  B.  Ellin,  Morrisville. 

I^nsdale  Pure  Food  Co.,  William  E.  Norris,  Pres.,  ....Perkasie. 


BUTLER  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 


Butler  Pure  Milk  Co.,   J.  J.  &  D.  A.  Shanner, 

Jamison  Creamery,   W.   B.   Jamison,    


-Butler. 

.Emlenton,     R.     D. 
No.  65. 

Portersville  Creamery R.  Y.  Thompson,  1649  Perrysville  Av., 

N.  S.,  Pittsborgh. 
CANNERIES. 


C.  M.  Billiard  &  Co.,  C.  M.  Hmiard, 


.Butler. 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY 


Somerset  Dairy  Co., 


CREAMERIES 
.D.  M.  Baker,  Mgr., 


.Jolmstown. 


CENTRE  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

Korman  Creamery Korman,  Meyer  ft  Weaver,   ..Cobum. 

Patrons  Co-operative  Creamery, Centre  Hall. 

Rock  Spring  Creamery,  Ltd.,  ..W.  E.  Hoffman JPennsylvania      Fur^ 

nace. 

Spring  Mills  Creamery  Co.,   ..T.  M.  Gramley,  Springs  Mills. 

State  College  Creamery State  College,  Stote  College. 
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MILK  CONDENSERIES 

Vamv.  Owner,  8upt.  or  Ugr.  Addre$». 

Continental     Condensed     MilkW.  O.  Gremley,  Mgr Spring  Mills. 

Co. 


CHESTER  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES. 

Abbotts  AMemey  Dairies,  George  Abbott PliiladdpUa. 

Baker's  Creameiy,  J.  Thomas  Baker,   Westgrore. 

Baker's  Creamery,  3.  Tliomas  Baker,   Avondale. 

Bearer  Valley  Creamery,  Thomas  Hadfield,  Downingtown,       R. 

D.  No.  1. 

BirchmoTille  Creamery R.  C.  Sturgis,   BirchrunTiUe. 

Brendlinger's  Creamccy,  Charles  Brendlinger,   Spring  City,  R.  D. 

No.  2. 

Bridge  Farm  Creamery WUliam  D.  Marshall  &  Son,  ...Lyndell. 

Brosius  Creamery,  S.  O.  Brosiiis,  Westgrove. 

Byes  Creamery,  F.  W.  Byes, Tjewisrille. 

Carter's  Creamery,   J.  Clarence  Carter,  ...Chatham. 

Chadda  Ford  Creamety,  ....... B.  Darlington  &  Brother,  ....Ghadds  Ford  Junc- 
tion. 

Chatham  Creamery,  J.  Clarence  Carter,  Chatham. 

Collamer  Creamery,   Abbott  Aldemey  Dairies,   Collamer. 

Compass  Creamery,    M.  R.  Darlington,  Compass. 

Com  Hollow  Creamery,    Jefferson  Marlin,   KembleBvllIe. 

Cossatt  Creamery E.  Darlington  &  Bro.,  Cosaart. 

Cream  Creamery,  Turner  &  Westcott Oxford. 

Oystal  Springs  Creamery P.  E.  Sharpless  Co.,  .Unionville. 

Deer  Park -Creamery,  Jerome   Reynolds,    Landenburg. 

H.   Dolfinger  Creamery,    H.  Dolfinger,   E^verson. 

EJast  Coventry  Skimmer,  Garrett  B.  Brownback, Parker  Ford. 

Bast  Coventry  Creamery, Garrett  B.  Brownback,  Pottstown,    R.     D . 

No.  3. 

Fairmonnt  Creamery,   L.  H.  Evans,  Secy.,  Font. 

Glen  Roy  Dairies, Turner  ft  Westcott,  .Glen  Boy. 

Green  Lawn  Creamery,  M.  Darlington's  Sons,    Green  Lawn. 

Hires  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  ....C.  B.  Hires,  Malvern. 

Honey  Brook  Creamery,   J.  W.  Scott,  Philadelphia. 

Jordan  Dairy,   B.   A.  Pugh,   Oxford,  R.  D.  No. 

3. 

Kelton  Cteamxty,   Abbott  Aldemey  Dairies,  Philaddpbiu. 

Kemblesville  Creamery,   Theo.  W.  Bye,  Kemblesville. 

Kimberton  Creamery,    H.  K.  Moses,  Kimberton. 

Kirk's  Creamery,   Frank  Kirk Lincoln    University, 

R.  D. 

Landenberg  Creamery,    Supplee  Brothers T.,anderberg. 

Lenover   Creamery,    Gideon  BeHer,  Lenover. 

Lincoln  Creamery  Assoc.,  B.  L.  Garber  &  Son,  Lincoln. 
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Name.  Owner,  Supt.  or  Mgr.  Addreii. 

Lincoln  UmTersity  Creamery,  .Abbott  Alderne;  Dairies,  Philadelphia. 

Tjondon  Grove  Creamery,   E.  li.  Sharpless,   Avondale. 

Mendenhall  Creamery,    P.  E.  >Sbarpless  Co.,  Mendenhall. 

Oxford  Creamery Abbott  Alderney  Dairies Pliiladelphia. 

Pugh  Creamery,   E.  A.  Pugh,   ."". Oxford. 

Pughtown  Creamery Brendlinger  BroUiers,   St.    Peters,    B.    D. 

No.  2. 

Quaker  City  Dairies,  E.  C.  Dukeman,  Mgr.,  Supplee. 

Red  Hill  Creamery,  A.  C.  lioberts,   Sheeders. 

RusseUyille  Creamery,  Turner  &  Westcott,  • Uussellville. 

Spring  City  Creamery .T.  H.  Fry,  Spring  City,  R.  D. 

No.  2. 

Stony  Run  Creamery,   l->y  &  Barr,   Spring  City,  R.  D. 

Supplee  Alderney  Dairy,    J5upplee  Brothers, Cochranville. 

Toughkenamon  Creamery,  P.  E.  Sharpless  Co.,  Tougbkenamon. 

Turner  &  Westcott  Creamery , .  Turner  &  Westcott,  Glen  Boy . 

Velvadeer  Creamery,   H.  H.  Jeffries, Lnndenberg. 

Unionville   Creamery,    P.  E.  Sharpless  Co.,  Unionville. 

Wagontown     Milk     Skimming  E.  W.  Wollman,   Wagontown. 

Station. 

West  Cain  Creamery,   .1.  H.  Scbrack  &  Son Coatesville. 

West  Chester  Dairy,  Wba  C.   Martin,  Supt.,   West  Chester. 

West  Grove  Creamery Abbott  Alderney  Dairies,   Philadelphia. 

Worths  Creamery,  Dr.  Worth,   Ivemblesville. 

Wrightsdale  Creamery,  Turner  &  WesteOtt,    Nottingham. 

CHEESE  FACTORIES. 
Green  T^awn  Cheese  Factory,.. M.   Darlington's  Sons,   Green  Lawn. 

MILK  CONDENSERIES 

Hires  Condensed  Milk  Co C.   E.  Hires Mnlvem. 

Toughkennamon  Condensery,  ..P.  E.  Sharpless,   Ward,  Del.  Co. 


CLARION  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

Oollensburg  Creamery,   -\.  R.  Lobaugh,  Callensburg. 

Church  Creamery,  G.  B.  Hanst,  Knox,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

Enterprise  Creamery,    L.  Nlederrlter,   Mgr Marble. 

Fisher  Creamery,  L.  Q.  Terwllliger Fisher. 

Knight  Creameries,  P.  H.  H.  Knight,   Now  Bethlehem. 

Lncinda  Elgin  Creamery  Co., .P.  S.   Schlll,   Mgr Liioinda. 

Salem  Creamery Co-operative,    Laniartine 
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CLINTON  COUNTY 


CREAMISRIES 

Jlame.  Owner,  Bupt.  or  Mgr.  Addiest. 

Continental    Condensed     Milk  R.  B.  Page,  Supt.,  MillhaU. 

Go. 
Loganton  Creamery,  W.  G.  Berry,   T<osanton. 

MILK  CONDENSKHIE» 

Continental     Condensed    Milk  R.   B.  Page,  Pres.,   MilUiaU. 

Co. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

Berwick  Creamery,   Earnest  CleweB,  Operator,   ...Berwick. 

Millvile  Creamery,    William  Eckman,  Millville. 


CBAWFOBD  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

Britton  Run  Creamery,  c' E.  Penoyer,  Spartansburg. 

Biitler  Pure  MUk  Co. Butler  Pure  Milk  Co.,  Butler. 

Butler  Pure  Milk  Co J.  J.  Slianor,  Pres ConneautrlUe. 

Cambridge  Springs  Crmy.,   ...A.  H.  Caldwell,  £!ambridge  Springs. 

CenterviUe  Creamery,   F.  L.  KeUy,  Sec CenterviUe. 

aoverdale  Creamery,  Jesse  E.  Kunz,  Titosrille,     B.     D. 

No.  7«. 

Hickemell  Creamery,  S.  C.  Stell,  Springboro. 

Little      Cooley      Co-operative  Mrs.  Mary  Sonthwortli,  Townville,     B.     D. 

Creamery No.  71. 

Martin  Creamery,   George  McClelland,  Westford. 

North  &  Sweeney  Creamery,  ...Edward  E.  Beick  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Penn  Line  Creamery,   McGrnw  Cheese  &  Butter  Co.,LineBvillc. 

Red  Oak  Creamery,  John  Hopkins Spartansburg,  R.  D. 

No.  M. 

J.  W.  Rice  Creamery,  J.  W.  Rice Harmonsburg . 

Riceville  Creamery,   George  Robinson Riceville. 
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Name.  Owner,   Bupt.   or  Mgr.  Addreu. 

3.  J.  Shanor  &  Sons,  ..Butler  Pure  Milk  Co., Couneautrille. 

Sparta  Creamery  Assoc.,  H.  D.  Burton,  Sec.,  Spartansburg. 

Thomastown  Creamery, Charles  Fraley  &  Bon,  Cambridge  Springs. 

Tiletsons  Corners  Crmy.,  John  Bobinson,  Union  City,   B.   D. 

No.  S. 

TitUBTille  Butter  &  Ice  Cream  F.  C.  Kerr,  Sec.,  TitusTille. 

Co. 
TyronviUe  Creamery,    Waid  &  Hopkins,  TyronviUe. 

CHBBSE  FACTORIES. 

Adamsville  Cheese  Factory,    ..TheL.  C.  McGraw  Cheese  Co.,MeadTille. 

Beaver  Center  Cheese  Factoqr, .Edward  E.  Beick  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Birchard  Cheese  Factory,  A.  W.  Stone,  Cambridge  Springs. 

Blystone  Cheese  Factory,  M.  I..  Hall .Caoibridge  Springs. 

Crossingville  Cheese  Factory,  ..C.  W.  Hollenbach,  C^OBsingville. 

Dicksonburg  Cheese  Factory,  ..The  L.  C.  McGraw  Cheese  Co.,MeadTille. 

Drakesmills   Cheese   Factory,.. Harry  Helmbrecht,   Cambridge  Springs. 

Ebpyville  Cheese  Factory,   ....M.  L.  Kelley,  Espyrille. 

Guys  Mills  Cheese  Factory,  ...The  I..  C.  Magaw  Cheese  Oo.,.Meadville. 

Hartstown  Cheese  Factor}',  ....Hall  &  Gehr,  Hartstown. 

Isherwood  Comers  Cheese  Fac- George  Taylor,    Cambridge  Springs. 

tory. 

Jewell  Cheese  Factory.  Brady  Hutchinson, TeepIeviUe. 

LincolnvUIe  Cheese  Factory.  ..Obert  Estate,  LincoluTille. 

Ijineaville  Cheese  Factory,  ....Farmers'  Protective  Assoc Unesville. 

Lyona  Cheese  Factory,   Felix  Reichart,   Randolph. 

Mosiertown  Cheese  Factory,  ..Wood  &  Hisfaman,   Venango. 

Penn  Line  Cheese  Factory,  ...The  L.  C.  Magaw  Cheeee  Co.,.MeadviUe. 
Pinneys   Comers   Cheese   Fac- Lyle  Sybrant,  .Cambridge  Springs. 

tory. 

Rockdale  Cheese  Factory,   ....J.  Ij.  Wykoff,  Cambridge  Springs. 

Rock  Spring  Cheese  Factory,  ..The  L.  C.  Magaw  Cheese  Co.,.MeadviUe. 

Rundell   Cheese  Factory,    The  L.  C.  Magaw  Cheese  Co.,. MeadVille. 

Bheakleyville  Cheese  Factory,  ..A.  Wall .' Sheakleyville. 

Teepleville  Cheese  Factory,  ...George  Bertram,  .TeetfleviUe. 

TownviUe  Cheeee  Factory,  ....A.  L.  Squier,  Townville. 

Venango  Cheese  Factory,   Bidward  BUshmau Venango . 

Wayne  Center  Cheese  Factory,  Crawford  Cheese  Co Meadville. 

Westford  Cheese  Factory,    ....G.   N.    Mcaelland,    Westford. 

Woodcock  Cheese  Factory King  &  Hishman,    Cambridge   Springs. 

Woodcock  Valley  Cheese  Fac- L.  C.  Mead Saegertown. 

tory. 

MILE  OONBENSERIES 
McJunkin-Straight  Dairy  Co.,  E.  0.  Meech,  Mgr.,  Saegertown. 

CANNERIES 
Springboro  Cannery,   Fred  W.  Thornton,  Mgr.,  — Springboro. 
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CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 
Vame.  Otcner,  8«pt.  or  Mgr.  Addret*. 

Bridgewater  Creamery,    foseph  F.  Hoover,  Sec.,  Xewville,  K.  I).  N«. 

4. 

Farmers'  Creamery,   Newburg. 

Farmers'     Co-operative     Crmy. Newville,  R.  D.  No. 

Co.  3. 

Grantham  Station  Creamery,.. Peter  Hernig,  Mgr.,   2007    Mascher    St., 

PhiJadcIpliia. 

Heberlig  Creamery,    J.  A.  Brandt,  Mgr Newville,  R.  D.  No. 

4. 

Lees  X  Roads  Creamery,   William  Kelly  &  Sons Pliiladelphia. 

Tjongsdorf  Creamery,    William  Kelly  &  Sons T^ugsdorf. 

Mechanicsburg  Creamery,  M.  R.  Nissley,  Mcchanicsburg. 

Moorcdale  Creamery,  Pcnna.  Milk  Products  Co.,  ...Carlisle,  R.  D.  No. 

ff. 

Mount  Rock  Creamery,   Martin  Nissley  ft  Co Newville,  R.  D.  No. 

4. 

New  Kingston  Creamery,  .Tobn  C    Armstrong New  KingstOB. 

Pennsylvania    Milk    Products  A.  A.  Aughinbaugh,  Pres.,  . . .Shippensburg. 
Co. 

Pennsylvania    Milk     Products  B.  A.  Cramer,  Mgr.,  Oakvillc. 

Co. 

Pennsy'vania    Milk    Products  M.  R.  Nissley,  Mgr.,  Newville. 

Co. 

Plainficld  Creamery Martin  Nisdey  ft  Co Mechanicsburg. 

Reading  Dairy  Co.,   S.  J.  Frehm,  Mgr.,  Bamits. 

Strohm's  Creamery,  W.  A.  Strohm,  Newburg. 

WUlinius  Orove  Creamery,   ....Penna.  Milk  Products  Co Harrisburg. 

MILK  CONDENSnRIRS 

Pennsylvania    Milk    Products  M.  R.  Nissley,  Mgr  ,  >..  .Shippensburg. 

Co. 
Pennsylvania     Milk    Products  M.  R.  Nissley,  Mgr., Newville. 

Co. 

OANNBRIES 

Grantham  Preserving  ft  A.  J.  Rosenberg,  Supt.,  Grantham. 

PidtUng  Co. 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

Deodntc  Creamery J.  Esrn  Folts,  T>eodate. 

Her8be>  Creamery  Co.,  V,.  N.  Hershey,  Mgr.,  40©  S.  C%tmeron  St., 

Harrisburg, 
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Name.  Ovmer,  Supt.  or  Mgr.  A.ddre»t. 

Hoak's  Dairy,  Charlea  A.  Hoak,  Peubrook. 

MiUerstown  Creamery,   William  Eelly  Co Philadelphia. 

Penna.  Milk  Products  Co.,  ....M.  K    Nissley,  Mgr.,  2112  Atlas  St.,  Har- 

risburg. 
Stine's  Creamery,    Peter  E.  Stine,  J51i«abethvine,  E.  D. 

No.  1. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY 


CBEAMEKIES 

Darlington  Creamery J.  &  3.  Darlington Darling. 

Oradyville  Creamery,    N.  &  H.  P.  Howard,  GradyviUe. 

Harvey's  Creamery,  P.  E.  Bharpleas  Co Brandywine  Sum- 
mit, B.  V. 

Heyburn  Creamery,  Harry  H.  Heybum,  Brandywine  Sum- 
mit. 

Sharpless  Creamery,  P.  E.  Sharpleaa  Co Ward. 

CHEESE  FACTOBIES. 

P.  E.  Sharpless  &  Co.,  P.  E.  Sharpleaa,  ^19    N.     Uth     St., 

Philadelphia. 
MILK  CONDENSEBIES 


.A.  Harvey  &  Sons,  Brandywine       Sum- 
mit. 


ELK  CXJUNTY 


CBEAMEEIES 

Hyde's  Creamery  Co.,   H.  B.  Hyde,  Bidgway. 

St.   Mary's  Creamery,    Sweeney  Brothers,    St.  Marys. 

Kidgway  Pure  MUk  Co.,  H.   Park,   Pres.,    Bidgway. 


EBIE  COUNTY 


GBEAMEBIES 

Arbnckle  Creamery,   J.  J.  Ashton,  Union  City,   B.   D. 

No.  1. 

Cnnadahtn  Creamery,  Penn  Distributing  Co.,  TTnion  City. 

Cottage  HiU  Creameiy Glenn  Kappel,  Union  City,   B.   D. 
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Name.  Owner,  Bupt.  or  Mgr.  Address. 

Economy  Creamery,   W.  B.  Alward,  Hdinboro. 

Gdinboro Creamery,  Ttreakstone   Brothers,    344    Greenwich    St., 

New  York,  N.  X. 

Rdinboro  Creamery,  Theo.   I^ewis,   Mgr.,    tOdinboro. 

Hatch  Hollow  Creamery,  W.  D.  Steadman,  Uuiou  City,   R.    D. 

No.  7. 

I<ovello  Creamery WilUnm  Akam Corry,  K.  D.  No.  3. 

Mcljillen's  Comers  Crmy Charles  Fraley  &  Son,  Mill  Villnge. 

Mill  Village  Creamery,  Charles  Fraley  &  Son,  Mill  Village. 

Penn  Distributing  Co.,   Union  City. 

Tillen  Creamery,  C.  D.  Faulkner  ft  Son,  Corry,    R.  D. 

Waterford  Creamery,  Wells  &  Hewitt,    ....Waterford.       ^ 

Wnttsburg  Creamery,  Sears  Brothers,   Wattsburg. 

Wells  Creamery George  F.  Wells Waterford. 

CHEESE  FACTORIES 

Ashton    Corners    Cheese    Fac-I,.  B.  Weaver,   North  East,  R.   D. 

tory.  No.  3. 

Erie  County  Milk  Assoc C.  F.  Sweet,  Supt.,  Erie. 

LeBoeuff  Cheese  Factory W.  S.  Wheeler,  Mgr.,  North  East. 

McLane  Cheese  Factory Daniel  Tjong,  « McT^sne. 

Mystic  Cheese  Factory,  J.  H.  Waterhouse,   Cambridge  Springs. 

Waterford  Cheese  Factory,  Charles   Bookwood,    Waterford. 

West  Union  Cheese  Factory,  ..O.  W.  CarroU,   Union  City. 

MILK  CONDENSERIES 
Merrill-Soule  Co.,  V.  D.  Parker,  Supt., Union  City. 

CANNERIES 

North  East  Preserving  Works,  .J.  M.  McLaughlin,  North  East. 

Pure  Food  Cannery,  A.  M.  Thomas  &  Son,   Erie,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

Wigton  Farm  Cannery,  R.   H.  Mnrsh,   Supt.,    Avonia. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

Altenwald  Creamery  Co C.  E.  Hollinger,  Mgr.,  Altenwald. 

Blue  Mountain  Creamery,   ....C.  D.  Nelson,  Mgr Waynesboro. 

Cumberland     Valley    CreameryH.  H.  Fogelsauger,  Mgr.,  Chnmbersburg. 

&  Dairy  Co. 

Comer  Creamery,  S.  W.  Yingling Welsh  Run. 

Dry  Bun  Creamery, James  McCurdy,    Willow  Hill . 

Port  T.ondon  Creamery Joseph  S.  Rotr,  Fort  Loudon. 

Hershey  Condensing  Co.,  William  T.  Williamson,  Mgr.,  .WiHinmson. 

r^emaster  Creamery Seth  Lemaster,   Marks. 
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Name.  Ovmer,  8upt.  or  Mgr.  Addres*. 

Lcmoster  Station  Creamery,   ..D.  M.  Keller,  I<ema8ters. 

Long's    Station    Farmers'    Co-WUliam  Hogerman,   Milnor. 

operativo  Creamery  Assoc,  .. 

Mercenjburg  Creamery,  D.  M.  Keller,  Mgr.,  Alercersbarg. 

Montgomery  Co-operative  S.   A.   Shartle,  Pres.,    Mercorsbiirg,  R.  U 

Creamery  Co.  No.   1. 

Mountain  Valley  Dairy  &  Pro-F.  H.  Shearer,  Mgr.,  Concord. 

duce  Co.,  litd. 

Mowersville  Creamery I.  S.  Hollar,  Mgr.,  Mowersrille. 

Myers  &  Ryder  Creamery, Myers  &  Ryder,  Merccrsbui^,  R    1» 

No.  2. 

Welsh  Run  Creamery S.  W.  Tingling,  Supt.,   Oreencastle. 

Williamson  Creamery, S.  E.  Phiel Williamson. 

Willow  Hill  Creamery,  James  McCiirdy,  Willow  Hill. 

MILK  CONDENSERIES 
C.  V.  Creamery  &  Dairy  Co.,  ..R.  H.  Fogelsanger,  Chambersburg. 


FULTON  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 
Grissinger  Creamery,  Hershey  Creamery  Co.,  Harrisbnrg. 


GREENE  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 
Riverside  Creamery, B.  F.  dabbler  &  Son,   Greensboro. 


INDIANA  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

Marion    Center   Butter   Supply Marion  Center. 

Co. 
Marlon    Center    Co-operative  Hon.  H.  3.  Thompson,  Pres.,  Marlon  Center. 

Creamery  Co. 
The  Home  Creamery,  K.  S.  Fontaine,  Owner,   Home. 
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JUNIATA  COUNTY 


CRKAMKRIES 
Name.  Owner,  Bupt.  or  3lgr.  Aidrett. 

Academia  Creamery,   T.  K.  Beaver,  Sec Academia. 

Farmers'  Creamerjr,   Charles  E.  Schell,  Sec McAlliaterrille. 

McCoysville  Creamery Breyer  Ice  Cream  0«.,  Port  Royal. 

Mexico  Co-operative  Crmy.  Co., Kelly   Brothers,    Pkfladdphia. 

Mifflin  Creamery  Co.,    J.  W.  Gatil,  Supt., Miffiintown. 

Thompsontown  Creamery,   Charles  Zigler,    Thompsontown. 

Walnut  Creamery,  F.  P.  Hams,  Walnut. 

MILK  CONDENSEBIE3S 
Port  Royal  Milk  Condensery,  ..Breyer  Ice  Cream  Co.,  (Phila.)Port ..Royal. 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

Abington  Dairy  Creamery,  ....Abington  Dairy  Co.,  322    Linden    Street, 

Scranton .' 

Crest  Farm  Dairy,  K.  J.  Northup,  .., 210    Lindea    Street, 

Scranton . 

X!nderly  Dairy  Creamery,    ....WUliam  Conrad,  Moscow. 

Tjikericw  Dairy  ft  Produce  Co., Dewilton  Sweet,  Sec.,  Fleetrille. 

Ltd. 

Slociim  liilk  Depot,  E.   E.    Slocum,    Didcson  City. 


LANCASTER  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

Aicron  Creamery Samuel  Rettew,  Mgr.,   Ephrata. 

Arcadia  Creamery Abbott  Dairy  Co.,   Fnlton  House. 

Bartrflle  Creamery Abbott's  Aldemey  Dairies BartviDe. 

Bradley's  Mills  Creamery,  Turner   Westcott Peterscroek . 

Branch  Farmers'  Creamery,   ..Harvey  Miller,  Mgr.,  Mt.  Joy,  B.  D.  No. 

4. 
Cocalico  Creamery,  W.  H.  Penny Reinholds,     R.     D. 

No.  2. 

Dyson's  Creamery,    Nelson   Dyson New  Providence. 

Eberly's  Creamery,  H.   E.   Eberly,   Denver. 

Mnm  Creamery,  - Oeorgc  Abbott,   Little  Britain. 

Elstonvflle  Creamer}-,  Hershcy  Chocolate  Co.,    Hershey. 
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Name.  Owner,  8upt.  or  Mgr.  Addrets. 

Fairmount  Creamery,  George  Abbott Fnirmount. 

Fairview  Creamery Morris  R.  Darlintrton,   Gap. 

Farmers'  Co-operative  Crmy.,  .George  Abbott  &  Co.,  Qnarryville. 

Farmers*  Creamery  Co.,  Benj.  O.  Musser,  Supt Mt.   Joy. 

FrysviUe  Creamery,  John  Fry's  Sons,  ESphrata. 

Gap  Creamery,  E.  K.  Powell,   Gap. 

R.  I...  Garber  &  Son Litits. 

Georgetown  Creamery,  A.  J.  RoI>ert8,   Bart. 

Givler's  Creamery,  Daniel   Givler,    ...Denver. 

Goshen  Creamery,  Abbott  Dairy  Co.,   Fulton  Houi>e 

Hershey  Creamery,  P.  N.  Hershey I^ebanon. 

Hess  Creamery Hershey  Chocolate  Co.,  Hershey. 

Intercourse  Creamery,  B.  K.  Delinger  Prop.,  Tntercourae. 

Lancaster  Junction,  Reading  Dairy  Co. Mpnheim,     R.      D 

No.  2. 

Kirkwood  Dairy  &  Produce  Co., Cyrus  G.  Barr,  Mgr., Kirkwood. 

Ltd 

Kreider's  Creamery,  B.   O.   Musser,   Mt.  Joy. 

Lancaster  Creamery  Co.,  William  O.  Bidlack,  Mgr I^ncaster. 

Ijandis^-ille  Creamery,   r>evi  H.   Hershey Landisville. 

Manbeim  Creamery Hershey  Chocolate  Co.,  Hershey. 

Mastersonrille  Creamery,    Hershey  Chocolate  Co.,  Hershey. 

Moimt  Pleasant  Creamery,  ....F.  J.  Trout,  Quarryville,    B.    D. 

No.  5. 

Nine  Points  Creamery,  W.  P.  Roberts,  T..Nine  Points. 

Reading  Dairy  Co.,  W.  S.  Sweigart,  Mgr.,  Commonwealth 

BIdg.,  PUla. 

Silver  Spring  Creamery,   Silver  Spring  Dairy  Co.,  Holtwood. 

Smyrna  Creamery,  R.  E.  Powell,   Smyra. 

Springville   Creamery,    M.  R.  Darlington,    Springville. 

Walters  Creamery,   Jerome  Walter  &  Co.,   Reinholds,     R.     D. 

No.   2. 

West  Brook   Dairy  &  ProduceEdgar  Kirk,  Pres.,  Peters  Creek. 

Co.,  Ltd. 

Whiteoak  Creamery Hershey  Chocolate  Co Hershey . 

White  Rock  Creamery George  Abbott White  Oak. 

MILK  CONDENSERIES 
E.  L.  Garber  &  Co Lititz. 


CANNERIES 

Peach  Bottom  Cannery,  William  Finney, Bell  Air,  Md . 

West  Brook  Cannery William  P.  King,  Peach     Bottom,    R. 

D. 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY 


CRB.\MERIES. 

Energy   Creamery,    Harvey  L.  Palmer,  New  Castle,  R.   D. 

No.  I. 
Enon  Valley  Creamery,  Kilwnrd  B.  Reick  Co.,  Vittsbiirgh. 
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Name.                              Oicner,  8upt.  or  Mgr.  Addrett. 

Golden  Dale  Creamery,  O.  D.  Ott,   Mgr Kdinburgb,    B.     D. 

No.   2. 
Home  Crenmery,  G.   W.   McNallj ,   Owner,    ....16  S.  Jefferson  St., 

New  Castle. 

Ideal  Creamery,   R.  S.  Mercer,  New  Wilmington. 

Mt.  Air  ButUr  Co ...C.  Rockford  Sprcnkle,  Supt.,  ..Enon  Valley. 


LEBANON  COUNTY 


CRKAMERIES. 

Brownback  Creamery,   Milton  Ycager,  Supt.,    Myerstown,     R,    D. 

Fredericksburg  CreHmcry,   Iferslicy  Chocolate  Co.,  Hershey. 

Greenville   Creamery,    Aaron  Walmer,  Myerstown,  R.  D. 

No.  1. 

Harper's    Creamery,    Hershey  Chocolate  Co Hershey. 

Jonestown  Creamery Hershey,    Tonestown. 

Ijcmberger's  Creamery Jawb  Wolf,  Grantville,  R.  D. 

Millbach  Springs  Creamery,   ..I).  W.  Brown,  Supt Newmanstown,       B. 

D.  No.  2. 

One   Creamery,    norshey  Chocolate  Co Hershey. 

Palmyra  Creamery,    David  Sanders,   Palmyra. 

Reading  Dairy  Co.,   V.  N.  I.eidig,  Supt Sheridan. 

Water  Works  Creamery .Tacob  Wolf,  AnnviUe,  R.  D.  No 

3. 

Tost  Creamery,  S.  T.  Tost Myerstown. 

Zug  Creamery Kphraim  Zug Prescott. 


LEHIGH  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES. 

Coopersburg  Creamery,  Chnrloa  D.  Striuinger,  Coopersburg. 

Faosf 8  Creamery,   IVter  J.  Faust Zionsville,     R.     1). 

No.  1. 

Fogelsville  Creamery,  E.  M.  Ja>ux Fogelsrflle. 

Hosensack  Creamery,    .Tohn  M.  Roeder Hosensack. 

Lanark  Creamery Robert  W.  Schaffer T^nark. 

Tjinry's  Creamery,  Stewart  ft  I.«ng,   Laury's  Station. 

I jmeport  Creamery,  H.  H.  Trumbauer,  Limeport. 

I^ax  Creamery  Co.,  William  Acker,  Supt.,   Macungie. 

Ix>ux  Creamery,   T.oux  Creamery  Co Trexlertown. 

Plover  Creamery R.  H.  Pegely Limeport. 

Steinsville  Creamery,    William  H.  Ix>ng,  MfO'.,  Steinsville. 

Vern  Cruz  Creamer}',  Horace  M.  Schantz,  Vera  Cruz. 
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LUZERNE  COUNTY 


OBSAHERIBB 
Name.  Ovmer,  Bupt.  or  Mgr.  Atirew. 

Drumheller's  Creamery,  Howard    Drumheller,    Sybertsyille. 

Hobble   Co-operative   Creamery Tbeodore  Niering,  Mgr.,  Wapwallopen,       I 

Association.  O.  No.  3. 

Klinger's  Creamery, William  H.  Elinger,  Sugarloaf,  B.  D. 

Millville  Creamery,    J.  A.  liiCbman,  Mgr.,  Sambra. 

MlUville  Creamery,    WilUaoi  JSokmaii,  MiUvllIe. 

CANNEBIES 

Couynghara  Cannery,  Klinger  Brothers,  Conyngham. 

The  Garrahan  Canning  Co.,  ...M.  Gsrrahan  &  Son,  Luseme. 


LYCOMING  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

Jersey  Shore  Creamery,  Edward  Wood Jersey  Shore. 

Montoursyille  Creamery  Co.,... Charles  R.  Evans,  Sec.,  MontoursviUe. 

Muncy  Creamery  Co Fred  Lauer,  Prop.,   Muncy. 

White  Deer  Valley    Dairy    &  Co-operative,   Montgomery,  B.  D. 

Produce  Co. 

CHEESE  FACTORIES 
Whitepine  Cheese  Factory,  ....E.  B.  Ayres,  Whltepine. 

CANNERIES 
Pennsdnle  Cannery,    George  Fry Pennsdale. 


McKEAN  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

Numundah  Creamery,   A.  B.  Armstrong,  Smethport. 

CHEESE  FACTORIES 

Annin  Creek  Cheese  Factory,.. J.  E.  Case,  Turtle  Point. 

Bell  Run  Cheese  Factory,  F.  O.  Bosworth,  Ceres,  N.  T. 

Ceres  Cheese  Factory,  Fred  Gleason Oerea,  N.  T. 

CorryviUe  Cheese  Factory,  ....L.  W.  Howden, Ooryyflle. 

Crosby  Cheese  Factory,  J.  E.  Case Chrosby. 
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Name.  Owner,  Supt.  or  ilgr.  Address. 

Duke  Centre  Cheese  Factor^,.. Arthur  Prentiss,  Mgr.,   Duke  Centre. 

ISldred  Cheese  Factory,    A.  B.  Neff,  Eldied. 

Kasson  Cheese  Factory,  L.  W.  Howden,   CoryvUle. 

Myrtie  Cheese  Factory,   L.  W.  Murdock,  Kexville. 

Newell  Creek  Cheese  Factory,  .A.  B.  Neff,  Eldred. 

Port  AlleKany  Cheese  Factory, .J.  E.  Case,  Turtle  Point. 

Tnrtle  Point  Cheese  Factory,. J.  E.  Case Turtle  Point. 

Two  Mile  Cheese  Factory,  ....J.  E.  Case,  Crosby. 

WriKhts  Cheese  Factory,    W.  E.  Sawyer,  Wrights. 


MERCER  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

Biggins  Creamery .T.  W.  Biggins  Sons'  Co.,  Sharon. 

Hadley  Creamery  Co.,  Butler  Pure  Milk  Co.,  Hadley. 

CHEESE  FACTORIF^ 

Home  Cheese  Co H.  B.  Home,  Greenville 

Sbeokleysville  Cheese  Factory,. A.  W.  Wall SbeakleysvUle . 

MILK  CONDBNSERIES 
Jamestown  Condenaery,   P.  Qarretson,  Mgr.,   Jamestown. 


MIFFLIN  COUNTY 


CRBAHBRIBS 

BeHeville  CT«amery,  Abner  T.  Detweiler BelleviUe. 

BelleTllle  Creamery,   F.  W.  Warner,  Snpt.,  BelleviUe 

MUroy  Creamery,  Milroy  Creamery  Co.,  MUroy. 


MONROE  COUNTY 


CRF.AMERIES 

Sciota  Creamery,   Wismer  *  Black Sdota. 

Stroudsburg  Creamery  Co . , Dctrick  Brothers Stroudsburg . 

Wagner's  Creamery William  H.  Wagner,  Kresgeville. 

Wdr's  Ijike  Creamery,   F.  D.  Shnpp,  Gilberts. 

Weir's  I-ake  Creamery,   V.  D.  Shupp,  Mgr Broadheadsville. 
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MONTGOMEEY  COUNTY 


CRKAMERIES 

\amc.  Oicner,  Supt.  or  Mgr.  Addrest. 

Branch  Valley  Creamery 11.   V.  Musselman Telfoi-d. 

Hurdan's  Creamery,    Burda-i    Brothers,    Pottstown. 

Children's   Village   Creamery,.. O.  D.  Ixjckwood,  Supt.,   Meadowbrook. 

Drake's  Corner  Creamery,   ....Charies  M.  Hedrick,  Hatfield,  R.  D.  No. 

1. 

Kast  Greenville  Creamery Adam    Krauss,    East  Greenville. 

Excelsior   Creamery G.  E.  Brownback Pottstown,  R.  D. 

Fnirvlcv.'      Village      Creamery  H.  B.  Warsetler,  Supt.,  Fairview  Village. 

Association. 

Furmors*  Creamery  Assoc E.  A.  Hccbner Worcester 

Gllbertsvillc  Creamery K.  A.  Tiositer,  Mgr Gilbertsville. 

Graterford  Creamery Samuel  Koons,    Graterford. 

Green  Tree  Creamery William   Keiser,    Obelisk. 

Harleyville   Creamery,    M.  C  Clemens,   Hnrleyville. 

Hillegass  Creamery,   .Tohn  S.  Weiss Ponnsburg,  R.  D. 

No.  2. 

Lansdale  Pure  Food  Co.,  William  E.   Morris,   Lansdale. 

Lederach  Creamery,   Milton  E.  Alderfer,  Schwenkville,  R.  D. 

No.  1. 

Mainland  Creamery,   Richard  S.  Hunsbcrger,  Mainland. 

Marklcy's  Creamery,    .Tames  Wise,  Mgr Pottstown. 

Mingo  Creamery .-V.  G.  Fry Royersford,   R.   D. 

No.  2. 
Narcissa  Creamery,  Williatt  R.  Hendren Norristown,  R.  D. 

No.  4. 

Niantic  Creamery,   Toniithan  W.  Moser,  Niantic. 

Perkiomenville  Creamery,   .Tohn  A   Moll,  Perkioraenville. 

Prospoctville  Creamery .Tohn  S.  Holly,   Prospectville. 

Salfordsvjlle  Creamery .Mnna.sses  Clemens,   Salfordsville. 

S.inatoga  Creamery  Assoc.,    ..I.  H.  Rhoads,  Mgr Pottstown,    R.    D. 

No.  4. 

Sassamansville   Creamery,    ....William  M.  Moyer,  Mgr Sassamansville. 

Schwenkville  Creamery William  Unger Schwenkville. 

Towamensing  Creamery,  S.  S.  Brown  &  Co Lansdale,  R.  D.  No. 

1. 
Woxai;  Creamery J.  Benner,   Woxall. 

CHEESE  FACTORIES 

Holly    Brothers'    Cheese    Fac- Theo.  Holly,  Souderton. 

tory. 
Rosenberger  Cheese  Factory,.. William   W.   Roscnbcrger,    Souderton. 

CANNERIES 

Snmuel  Dewees,  Pottstown,  R.  D. 

No.  6. 
Lansdale  Pure  Food  Co.,   Wm.  E.  Morris,  Mgr Lansdale. 
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MONTOUR  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 
Name.                            Owner,    8npi.    or  Mgr.  Address. 

.Strawberry  Kidge  Creamery,  ..H.  A.  Snyder,  Mgr Strawberry  Ridge. 


NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

Achenbach's  Creamery,   A.   F.   Finkborncr,    Askermnnville. 

Bingen  Creamery,  ' (^barles  H.  Dimmig Bingen. 

But»tX)wn  Creamery,  John  0    Noll Butztown. 

Centre\'iUe  Creamery,   H.   C.  Hurley Stone  Church. 

Derhone's  Creamery,   .Tohn  T.  Derhone Itath,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

Edelmnn  Creamery,    Gerhart  &  Pagels,   Nazareth,  R.  D. 

No.  2. 

Finkbeiner  Creamery,    Richard  Johnson Mt.  Bethel. 

Hanerville  Creamery,  William  A.  Scott,  Siegfried. 

Hecktown  Creamery ,    William  H .  Meyers,  Hc-thlehem ,  R .  D . 

No.  1. 
Howertown  Creamery William  H .  Kleppiuger Siegfried ,  R .  D.  No . 

1. 
Ironville  Creamery,    Malon  O.  Johnson,  Hellertown,  R.  D. 

No.  2. 

Kreldersville  Creamery,  Zonas  A.   Solt,    Siegfried. 

Kreideraville  Creamery Zcnas  A.   Solt,    Northampton,  R.  D. 

No.  1. 
Lower  HiJl  Creamery,    David  A.  Rot Wind  Gap,  R.  D. 

No.  1. 
Mooreatown  Creamery,   Gerhnrt  &  Pagels,   Nazareth,  R.  D. 

No.  2. 

Nazareth  Creamery,   James  Moyer,  Mgr.,  Nazareth. 

PetersrUle  Creamery,    William  A.  Solt Siegfried,  R.  D.  No. 

1. 

Petersrille  &  Howersville  Zenas  A.   Solt Northampton,  R.  D. 

Creamery.  No.  1. 

Supplee  Aldemey  Creamery,   ..Suppleu  Brothers,    Philadelphia. 

CHEESE  FACTORIES 

Wagner  Farm  Dairy,   Tony  Carroccio,    Easton,  R.  D.  No. 

1. 
CANNERIES 

Dairy  Cannery W.  A.  Endy,  Bethlehem,    R.    D. 

No.  2. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 


CBEAMERIfiS 

Name.  Owner,    Supt.  or  Mgr.  Addre»». 

Dewart  Creamery Charles  P.  Sheffer Dewart. 

Pleasant  Valley  Creamery  Co.,  W.  A.  Heinen,  Milton. 


PERRY  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

Cold  Spring  Creamery Dickenson,  Gilbert  &  Keen,...lA>y8TiUe. 

Farmers'  Creamery  Cc,  S.  B.  Swartx,  Mgr  ,  EUiottsbuig. 

Farmers'  Elgin  Creamery,   — Farmers' Company,  Elliottaburf. 

Liverpool  Creamery,  Breyer  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Port  Royal. 

Millerstown  Creamery,   William  Kelly  &  Sons,  Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY 


CHEESE  FACTORIES 

Kennedy  Cheese  Factory,  S    R.  &  S.  W.  Kennedy,  28  S.  Water  Street, 

Philadelphia. 
CANNERIES 

R.  C.  Chance's  Sons, Robert  C.  Chance,   122-124  Pine  Street, 

PfaUadelphia. 

Heyl  Brothers'  Co . ,  William  A .  Ko«iig,  101  S .  Front  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia  Pickling  Co.,  Hiiladelphia. 

P.  J.  Ritter  Conserve  Co.,  ....Wm.  H.  Ritter,  Treas.,  FUladdphia. 


POTTER  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

Crystal  Creamery,   William  Woodward, Millport. 

Eleven  Mile  Creamery Thomas  Hart Geneeee. 

Millport  Creamery,   Willis  Clark,  Millport. 

CHEESE  FACTORIES 
Burtville  Cheese  Factory,  C.  H.  Ellis,  Burtville. 
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Wome.  Owner,  Bvpt.  or  Mgr.  Address. 

Crittenden  Oheete  Factory,  ....Ross  Scott,  Mgr.,   Oswajro. 

Gold  Cheese  Factory C.  J.  Conable,  Gold. 

Roulette  Cheese  Factory John  Case,  Turtlepoint. 

Ulysses  Cheese  Factory F.  A.  Millett, Ulysses. 

MILK  CONDENSERIE8 
Hose  I>«iry  Co Fred   Rose Wellsboro 


SNYDER  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

BcaTer  Spring  Creamery,  David  T.  Spaid Beaver  Springs. 

Cold  Spring  Creamery D.  E    Hagorraan Mt.  Pleasant  Mills. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

Crystal  Spring  Creamery A.  C.  Floto,   Berlin. 

I.  X.  L.  Creamery,  R.  I.  Pile,  Friedens. 

The  Diolcsdale  Creamery,  H.  W    Walker*  Co.,  Somerset. 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 
Dushore  Creamery,  Maurice  Harrington,   Dushore. 


SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

Aubnm  Center  Creamery,  Co-operative,  Meshoppen,  R.  D. 

No.  1. 

Anbum  Four  Corners  Crmy.,...T.  Q.  Adams,  Treas Auburn   Four   Cor- 
ners. 

Baker  Creamery Co-operative Meshoppen,   R.   D. 

No.  4  . 
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Name.  Owner,  8upt.  or  Mgr.  Addrctt 

Baldwin's  Creamery ...Silas  Baldwin, ....UnioBdale. 

Borden's  Creamery,  I>.  D.  More,  Mgr.,   MontroBb. 

Brooklyn  Creamery,   Harford  Dairy  Co.,   Brooklyn. 

Central  Dairy  Co.,   Floyd  Ball,  Mgr.,   Montrose. 

Choconut  Valley  Creamery,  ...T.  F.  Donnelly,  JIgr.,  Choconut. 

Clifford   Creamery,    E.  E.  Finn,  Mgr.,  Clifford. 

Diamond  Dairy  Co.,   Diamond  Dairy  Co.,   Heart  Lake > 

Diamond  Dairy  Co.,   John  Valentine,  Siipt.,    Susquehanna. 

Dimock  Creamery,  D.   W.  Stark ; Dimock. 

East  Rush  Creamery,  K.  W.  Estus,  Supt.,  East  Rush. 

Elk  Lake  Creamery  Co.,  Ltd., .Milton   Biesecker,    Elk  Lake. 

Excelsor  Creamery H.  Fred  Birchard,  Sec.,  Birohardville. 

Fairdale  Creamery  Co.,  Ltd.,.R.  Devine,  Mgr.,  Fairdale. 

Fairdale  Creamery,  W.  E    Sterling,  Sec,   Montrose,  E.  D. 

No.  2. 

Friendsville  Creamery,   Co-operative,   Friendsvillc. 

Forest  Lake  Creamery,  S.  E.  Wright,  Sec Forest  Lake. 

Gelatt  Creamery (4elatt  Dairy  Co.,   Gelatt. 

Gibson  Creamery,    Gibson  Dairy  Assoc,  Gibson. 

Great  Bend  Creamery,   Samuel  Fieldman 818  E.  9th  St.,  New 

York  City. 

Harford  Dairy  Co E.  E.  Jones,  Harford. 

Heart  Lake  Creamery,   Diamond  Dairy  Co.,  Heart  Lake. 

Farmers'  Creamery,    Hop  Bottom. 

Hop  Bottom  Creamery High  Ground  Dairy  Co.,   Hop  Bottom. 

Hudson  Milk  &  Cream  Co R.  R.  McDonald,   New  Milford,  R.  D. 

No.  3. 

Jersey  Hill  Creamery Voter  Mayne,   Rushboro. 

Jersey  Milk  &  Cream  Co.,  Slierm;m  Hunter,  Mgr New  Milford. 

Kingsley  Creamery R.  F.  Stevens West  Auburn. 

Lawton   Creamery,    We.st  Auburn  Creamery  Co.,  ..Kingsley. 

Lawsville  Center  Cre.-imery,    ...L-imes  P.  Downs,  Pres.,  Lawsville. 

Little  Meadows  Creamery,   Hioks  &  Collins Little  Meadows. 

McDermott  Dairy  Co.,    Andrev  J.  JfcDcrmott.  Owner ,01   Manhattan   St, 

New  York  City. 

Quaker  Lake  Creamery,  Co-operative,    Braekney. 

Richmond  Hill  Creamery T.  J.  Davics  Estate Montrose. 

Rush  Creamery,    G.  L.  Pickett,  Pres.,  Rush. 

Ru8hv?Ile  Creamery,  West  Auburn  Creamery  Co.,  ..West  Auburn. 

Shannon  Hill  Creamery C  H.  Carpenter West  Auburn. 

South  Auburn  Creamery,    Rr.ndfo7-d   County   Creamery      T/accyvUle. 

Co. 
South  Auburn  Creamery,   Horseheads  Creamery  Co.,  Meshoppen,   R.   D. 

No.  2. 

Roiith  Gibson  Creamery Harford  Dairy  Co Harford. 

The  Stevens  Point  Crmy.,  The  Stevens  Point  Crray.  Co.,  Stevens  Point. 

West  Auburn  Creamery,   Albert  Posinger,  Mgr.,  West  Auburn. 

Woodlawn  Dairy  Co .John  .Tones  &  Sons Herrick  Center. 

McDermott  Dairy  Co Vndrew  .L  .McDermott,  Owner,  01    Manhattan   St., 

New  York  City. 
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TIOGA  COUNTY 


CUEAMEKIUS 

Name.  .  Owner,  8upt.  or  Mgr.  Adirest. 

Cnnnc  Cnmp  Creamery,   Charles  Johnson,  Prcs.,  Canoe  Camp, 

Chardavoyne  Creamery,   II.   S     Chnrdavoyne,   Tioga. 

Elk  Run  Creamery  Co.,  Ltd.,  P.  O.  Secoe.  Mgr.,  Gaines,  It    D.  N» 

1. 

Jackson  Center  Creamery  Co.,.K.  S.  Everitt,  Pres.,  Trowbridge. 

Knorvillc  Creamery,  Penna     Creamery  Co  ,   Knoxville 

Liberty  Valley  Creamery,   I{.  A.  Decoursey,  See.,  Liberty. 

Mainesbnrg  Creamery,    'I'iogn  County  Creamery  Co.,  ..Mansfield. 

Sayre  Creamery,  Snyre  Creamery  &  Cold  Stor- Nelson. 

age  Co. 

CHEESE  FACTORIES 

Covington  Cheese  Factory,  — W.  D.  Rose,   Mansfield 

Hammond  Cheese  Co.,  William  Kimbnll,  Pres.,   Tioga. 

Jobs  Comers  Cheese  Factory,.. William  H.  Carpenter, Seoley  Creek,  N.  Y. 

KenneysviUe  Cheese  Factory,  ..W.  D.  Rose Mansfield. 

Mitchells  Mills  Cheese  Factory,  J.  B.  Smith,  Sec.,   I.iawr<'aoevil1e. 

Morris  Township  Cheese  Fac-W.   D.  Rose,    Mansfield. 

tory. 


UNION  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

Diamond  Dairy  Co W.  H.  Lewis,  Mgr Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  P.erlin  Creamery,   F.  H.  Maurer,   New  Berlin. 

MILK  CONDENSERIES 
I.ewisbnrg  Condensery,   Naris  Irey,   Mgr.,    Lewisburg. 

CANNERIES 
McKis^ick  Cannery,   E.   E.  MeKissick TIartloton. 


WARREN  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

Acme  Creamery,   G.  A.  Russell Susrargrove. 

Cold  Spring  Creamery,  G.  B.  Whitoonib,  rihandleis  Valley. 

Corydon  Creamery S.  C.  McCHntock,  Mgr.,  Corydon. 

it 
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Name.  Oitner,  8upt.  or  Mgr.  AiSrets. 

East  Branch  Creamery Jnmes  Bennett,  Supt,,  Spartansburg,  R.  D. 

No.  84. 

Elk  Creamery <i.  A.  Birt Rnasell. 

Qarland  Creamery,   [.  D.  Rarasdcll,   (inrland. 

Grand  Valley  Creamery,  Jack  Ramsdell Grand  Valley. 

I iander  Creamery,  Charles  G.  Babcock Russell,  R.  I).  No. 

2. 

Maple  Place  Creamery,  Martin  E.  Cowles,  ..  Stigargrove,  R.   I). 

No.  4. 
Sayre  Creamery  &  Cold  Stor- I'ennsylTania  Oreamery  Co.,  ..Columbus, 
age  Co. 

Sayre  Creamery Sayre  Creamery  &  Cold  Stor- Columbus. 

age  Co., 

State  Line  Creamery,   Lake  Shore  Ice  Cream  Co.,   ..Erie. 

Walker  Ice  Cream  Co.,  M.  D.  Wheeler,  Sec.,  Wart-en. 

Willowdale   Co-operative  B.  D.  Bates,  Pres Spring  Cr<>ek. 

Creamery  Assoc, 

CHEESE  FACTOHIKS 

Dugall  Cheese  Factory,  Melvin  Sandburg,  Pittsfiold. 

I^ottsville  Cheese  Factory,   — C.  L.  Chapin,  Prop.,  Lottsvillc. 

Sanford  Cheese  Factory,  F.  W.  Engle,   rirand  Valley,  R.  I >. 

No.  2. 
Walker  Ice  Cream  Co.,  M.  D.  Wheeler,  Sec Warren. 


WAYNE  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

.lldeniillc  Creamery O.  Smith  &  Son:*,  Seelyville. 

Arlington  Creamery ,  A  rlington  Creamery  Co . ,  Ltd . ,  .Arlington. 

Borden  Creamery, Borden  Cream  Co.,   T>akewood. 

Borden  Company W.  H.  Curtis,  Supt., Honesdale. 

Clemo  Creamery,   Mrs.  Louisa  Stahl (31emo. 

Clinton  Creamery  Co.,  Frank  Turner,    .\ldenTille. 

Crj'stfll  Spring  Creamery G.  Smith  &  Sons,  Honesdale,  R.  D. 

No.  1. 

Fallsdnle  Creamery  Co.,  Inc.,. George  J.  Knorr,  Sec Fallsdale. 

Galilee  Creamery Sullivan  County  Crmy.  Co.,  . ..Teffersonville,  N.  Y. 

High    Ijike    ESgin    Creamery  Co-operative,   I^ikewood,  R.  D. 

Co.,  No.  1. 

J.<ake  Ariel  Creamery,  Sautora  &  Lambardi,  Ariel. 

Lookout  Creamery,   Sullivan  County  Crmy.  Co .Teffersonville,  N.  1. 

I.acknwaxen   Creamery,    R.  H.  Clift,   Mgr.,   Prompton. 

Newfoundland  Creamery,  Frank  Fetherman,   Newfoundland. 

Niagara  Creamery  Co., W.  S.  Bigelow,  Mgr.,   Pleasant  Mount. 

Orson  Creamery,  Mutual  Milk  &  Creara  Co Now  York  City. 

Pine  Mill  Creamery A.  J.  Parsons,  Mgr.,  Equinunk. 

Poyntelle  Creamery Jos.  O'Neill  &  Son 503  W.  38th  St., 

New  York  City. 
Preston  Park  Creamery,  >riitual  Milk  &  Cream  Co New  York  City. 

/Google 
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Jiame.  Owner,  8upt.  or  itgr.  Address. 

Rileyville  Creamery  Co C.  I.  Hopkinii,  BUeyvUle. 

Spring  Brook  Creamery,   E.  W.  Gammell,  Mgr.,  Honeadale,  K.  D 

No.  1. 

Starruc'ca  Crenmery Starrucca  Dairy  Asxoc.,   Starrucca. 

Sterlinf  Creamery,    Frank  Fethcrman,   Sterling. 

Sullivan  County  Crroy.  Co.,  ..Boy  EUerson,  Mgr.,  fJalilee. 

Waymart  Creamery W.  W.  Pierson Wiiymart. 

Waymart  Creamery  Co.,  D.  W.  Hull Waymart. 

White's  Valley  Creamery,  G.  Smith's  Sons,  White's  A'alley. 

CHEESE  FACTOBIRS 

Crystal  Springs  Crmy.  Co.,  ...G.  Smith  &  Son,  Seelyville. 

Rileyville  Creamery  Co.,  C.  I.  Hopkins,  KileyriUe. 

Striano  Cheese  Factory,  Carmine  Striano,  Honesdale. 


WYOMING  COUNTY 


CREAMERIES 

Bradford  County  Creamery  Co., F.  C.  Harris IjiceyTilie. 

Caryl  Station  Creamei-y,    Diamond  Dairy  Co Faptoryvillc,  R.  D. 

No.  1. 

Center  Moreland  Crmy.  Co.,.. William  Baldwin,  Ontre  Moreland. 

Crest  Farm  Dairy V    S.  Gardner,  Supt 201  Linden  Street, 

Scrantoji. 
Jenningsville  Creamery,   Fred  Bennett,  fjaceyvUle,    R.    D. 

No.  6. 

Jersey  Milk  &  Cream  Co W.  H.  Mason,  Mgr Lemon. 

Ijiceyville  Creamery,   IJrndford  County  Crmy.  Co.,..Laceyvi]le. 

Mehoopany  Creamery,   H.  A.  Allen Mehoopany. 

Mesboppen  Creamery, Farmers'  Dairy  Co. ,   Meshoppen . 

Nicosia  Brothers'  Creamery,   ..Nicosia  Brothers,   Nicholson. 

Xunkhannock  Creamery,    11.  A.  Rush,   230  Stockholm  St., 

Brooklyn,  N.  T 
Vosbnrg  Creamery,   T).  W.Stark,   Vosburg. 


YORK  COUNTY 


CREAMERI?:S 

Bonoir  Creamery,  W.  A.   Bubb Glen  Rock,  R.  D. 

No.  1. 

Brodbeck's  Creamery,    S.  B.  Brodbecks Brodbecks. 

Bryansville  Creamery,  Isaac  Ruff Delta,  B.  D.  No.  2. 

C.  V.  Creamery,   W.  E.  Wiley Mt.  Top. 

Clear  Spring  Creamery,    George  W.  Dick,  Clear  Spring. 
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Name.  Oicner,  Supt.  or  Mgr.  Address. 

Cool  Spring  Creamery,  W.  R.  Galbreath,  Slate  Hill. 

Dover  Creamery, Calvin  F.  HafTman,    Dover. 

Gatcbelyille  Creamery,   John  P    Kiinkel,  Bridgeton,  R.  D. 

No.  1. 

Hanover  Creamery  Co.,  H.  M.  Stokes,  Mgr.,  Hanover. 

Helb's  Creamery,   Kdward  Helb,    Railroad. 

Keystone  Creamery,   C.  D.  Hoffman,   Dover. 

LaBott  Creamery,   Frank  Eyster,  Thomasville,  R.  D. 

No.  1. 
Nace's  Creamery Klias  E.  Nace,  Hanover,  R.  D. 

No.  3. 

New  Park  Creamery,  Joseph  A.  Galley,  New  Park 

Siple's  Creamery,   Siples  &,  Co.,   Dillsburg. 

Spring  Grove  Creamery,   Samuel  Swartz,  Spring  Grove. 

Stewartetown    Creamery    Co.,  S.  T.  Cburch Stewartstown . 

Ud.. 

Sunnybnrn  Creamery,   'WUey  Gemmill  &  Co.,  Sunnybum. 

Woodbine  Creamery,    Roy   Showalter,    Woodbine. 

York  Sanitary  Milk  Co.,  H.  N.  Forrey,  Sec. York. 

MILK  CONDENSERIES 

Hanover  Creamery  Co., II.  JI.  Stokes,  Mgr.,   Hanover. 

York  Sanitary  Milk  Co.,  11.  N    Forrey,  Sec. York. 

CANNERIES 

Aii-ville  Cannery,   C.  C.  Smith,   Airville. 

Bridgcton  Caunery,  It.  B.  Hyson,  Bridgeton. 

Bryaiisville  Cannery W.  H.  Myers  &  Co.,  Delta,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

Castle  Fin  Cannery,  T.  T.  Snyder,  Mgr.,  Delta. 

Codorus  Canning  Co.,   C.  D.  Sterner,  Supt.,  Codorus. 

Delta  Canning  Assoc,   Joseph  S.  Whiteford Delta. 

Farmers' Canning  Co George  Myers,  Supt.,   Red  Lion. 

Fawn  Grove  Cannery Smith  &  Colgan,    Fawn  Grove. 

Hershey  Canning  House,  P.  H.  Hershey Spring  Grove. 

High  Rock  Canning  Co H.  C.  Manifeld,  Mgr.,  High  Rock. 

Jacob  Myers,    Delta,  R.  D.  No.  2 

New  Park  Cannery,   Smith  &  Colgan,  New  Park. 

Peach  Bottom  Cannery,  T.  T.  Snyder .Woodbine,  RD  No.  3 

Slab  Cannery,  Ira  W.  Chandlee Delta,  R.  D.' 

Stewartstown  Cannery George  W.   Devilbiss,   Stewartstown. 

Sunnybum  Cannery,    T.  T.  Snyder,  Sunnyburn. 

Wylie  Cannery .Tames  T.  Smith,   Fawn  Grove. 

Winebrenner'g  Cannery,  D.  E.  Winebrenner  Co., Hanover. 

Woodbine  Cannery H.  M.  Ruff,   Woodbine. 

Zeigler's  Cannery Hershey   Brothers,    East  Berlin. 
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From  the  B«ports  of  the  PennaylTanin  Department  of  Asriealture.  The  followlnr 
comparison  of  tables  for  the  past  ten  years  shows  the  prices  of  milk  and  butter 
in  Pennsylvania. 

TABLE  OF  C0MPABI80N. 
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From  the  Year  book  of  the  Department  of  Acriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.    Aver- 
age price  received  for  butter  by  farmers  on  the  first  of  each  month  of  1914. 
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From  Thirteenth  United  States  Census.    Butter,  Cheese  and  Condensed  Ililk,  1909, 
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PREFACE 


In  view  of  the  great  and  growing  consumption  of  Tomato  Ketchup 
by  the  people  of  this  country,  the  question  of  the  wholesomeness  of 
this  product  is  of  interest  to  every  citizen.  The  following  report, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  Tomato  Ketchup,  such  as  are  found  in  al- 
most every  family  is,  therefore,  made,  and  authorized  to  be  printed 
as  a  Bulletin  of  this  Department  for  the  information  of  the  public. 

OHAS.  E.  PATTON, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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LETTER  OF  TRA^NSMITTAL. 


Harrisbnrg,  Pa.,  December  1, 1915. 

Hon.  GHAB  E.  PATTON,  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  by  Pro- 
fessor Charles  H.  La  Wall,  Chemist  to  the  Dairy  and  Food  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  presenting  the  results  of  a  recent 
investigation  upon  the  quality,  as  respects  conformity  to  the  Food 
Act  of  May  13th,  1909,  of  the  Tomato  Ketchup  sold  in  this  Common- 
wealth. In  view  of  the  wide  public  interest  in  the  subject,  I  recom- 
mend that  it  be  published  as  a  Bulletin  of  this  Bureau. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Very  respectfully, 

JAMES  FOUST, 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 


<'*  D  git  zed  by  Google 
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TOMATO  KETCHUP.    ' 


BT    CHARLES   H.    TJIWALL   AND   LBBOT   FOBUAN. 


The  word  "ketchup,"  spelled  also  "catchup"  and  catsup,"  is  of 
oriental  origin,  being  found  in  the  Malay  language  as  Kechap  or 
Kejap,  applied  to  a  sauce  eaten  with  meat  or  fish  and  in  the  Chinese 
language  as  Koe-cMap,  applied  to  the  brine  or  liquor  of  pickled  fish. 
The  spelling,  "ketchup,"  according  to  one  of  the  Government  Bulletins 
(Bulletin  119,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Ex- 
periments on  the  Spoilage  of  Tomato  Ketchup)  is  the  form  which 
should  be  given  preference,  as  the  spelling,  "catchup,"  which  is  ac- 
corded the  preference  in  some  of  the  leading  American  dictionaries, 
seems  to  be  based  upon  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  syllable  "ketch" 
is  a  colloquial  form  of  "catch."  There  is  no  etymological  warrant 
for  the  much  used  form  "catsup." 

Ketchup  is  a  generic  term  applied  to  sauces  made  from  mush- 
rooms, walnuts  or  tomatoes,  the  last  being  the  material  most  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  United  States.  The  tomato  is  the  fruit  of  a 
plant  native  to  tropical  South  America,  the  Spanish  name  Tomate 
being  undoubtedly  derived  by  the  early  explorers  from  the  Mexican 
word  Tomatl. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  well  known  to  older  persons  still  living, 
that  this  important  fruit  or  vegetable,  for  it  plays  the  part  of  both 
in  our  culinary  affairs,  was  long  believed  to  be  unfit  for  food  and 
was  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  plant  in  the  United  States  until 
some  time  just  prior  to  1840,  when  it  came  into  use  gradually  at 
first  and  then  by  leaps  and  bounds,  so  that  at  the  present  time  it 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  vegetables  supplied  in  the  canned  form, 
more  than  thirteen  million  dosen  cans  having  been  packed  in  one 
year  (1910),  this  being  exclusive  of  its  use  in  soups,  sauces,  relishes 
and  ketchup,  or  in  the  fresh  condition  in  salads,  etc.  It  is  also  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  name  "love  apple,"  by  which  the  fruit  and 
the  plant  were  formerly  often  known,  came  really  from  the  Italian 
name  Porno  de  Mori  or  apple  of  Morocco,  where  it  was  early  culti- 
vated, corrupted  by  the  French  into  pomtne  d'amour,  whence  our 
translation  into  love  apple. 

The  composition  of  the  tomato  varies  slightly,  due  to  size,  com- 
mercial variety  and  climatic  conditions,  and  is  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: 
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GompoBition  of  the  whole,  unpeeled  tomatoes: 

Water, .from  91.30%  "to  96.30% 

Pat,    from  0.06%  to    0.26% 

Protein, *. from  0.30%  to    1.30% 

Sugars,    from  2.20%  to    6.50% 

Grade  fibre,  \ from  0.60%  to    1.20% 

Ash,  from  0.30%  to    0.80% 

Acid   (mainly  citric) from  0.26%  to    0.75% 

Goloring  matter  resembling  carrotin,  undetermined. 

Prom  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  tomatoes  are  very  low  in 
nutritive  value,  containing  only  from  75  to  160  calories  per  lb.  av. 
(2,600  calories  being  the  average  daily  adult  requirement)  and  are 
properly  to  be  considered  as  an  adjunct  food  or  as  a  relish. 

The  use  of  tomatoes  as  a  basis  for  the  popular  condiment  called 
ketchup  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  United  States  where  the  froit 
has  also  attained  its  greatest  popularity  in  the  cooked  form  as  a 
vegetable  and  in  the  raw  condition  as  the  basis  of  salads. 

Tomato  ketchup  is  one  of  the  most  widely  used  of  American  condi- 
ments and  has  enjoyed  this  popularity  for  many  years  past.  It  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  surprise  that  no  mention  whatever  is  made  in 
the  latest  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  of  this  use  of  the 
tomato  in  the  article  on  the  tomato,  and  the  nine  line  article  on 
"ketchup"  in  that  famous  work,  merely  mentions  it  in  a  list  of  other 
ketchups,  stating  that  it  is  made  from  the  juice  of  the  tomato. 

The  definition  of  ketchup,  according  to  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  the  American  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  is  as 
follows: 

"Ketchup  is  the  clean,  sound  product  made  from  the  properly  pre- 
pared pulp  of  clean,  sound,  fresh,  ripe  tomatoes,  with  spices  and 
with  or  without  sugar  and  vinegar." 

Many  investigations  have  been  made  of  the  tomato  ketchups  of 
commerce,  both  before  and  since  the  passage  of  the  United  States 
Pood  and  Drags  Act  of  June  30,  1906.  The  most  comprehensive  and 
satisfactory  investigations  of  this  kind  have  been  made  by  the  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  published  in  the  An- 
nual Reports  of  that  Bureau.  These  reports  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  existing  conditions  for  the  periods  named. 

In  1897  the  Connecticut  authorities  reported  the  examination  of 
41  different  brands,  of  which  only  6  contained  no  preservative  what- 
ever, 27  contained  salicylic  acid  and  8  (Contained  benzoic  acid  (sodium 
benzoate).  Practically  all  of  the  brands,  which  are  now  well  known 
and  widely  advertised,  were  at  that  time  being  preserved  with  either 
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salicylic  acid  or  benzoic  acid  and  the  majority  were  using  the  former, 
which  is  now  prohibited  by  practically  all  food  laws.  No  report 
was  made  of  the  coloring  matter  in  these  samples. 

In  1901  the  Connecticut  authorities  again  reported  the  examina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  brands  of  tomato  ketchup.  Out  of  d4 
different  brands  examined  only  10  were  found  to  be  free  from  chemi- 
cal preservatives  and  coal  tar  color,  8  contained  coal  tar  color  but 
n»  preservative,  while  of  the  76  preserved  samples,  61  contained 
benzoic  acid  while  15  contained  salicylic  acid.  These  figures  show 
that  the  manufacturers  were  voluntarily  changing  from  the  more 
harmful  salicylic  acid  to  the  less  harmful  benzoic  acid,  for  there  was 
no  national  legislation  on  the  subject  and  State  laws  were  few  and 
but  indifferently  enforced.  Among  those  who  had  changed  from 
salicylic  acid  to  benzoic  acid  were  most  of  the  well  known  brands 
of  to-day,  but  practically  all  of  these  were  using  coal  tar  color  to 
give  the  bright  red  appearance  thought  necessary  to  catch  the  ^e 
of  the  consuming  public. 

,  In  1904,  just  two  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  National  Act, 
another  investigation  was  made  by  the  Connecticut  Station,  with  the 
ikmAt  that  out  of  66  brands  of  tomato  catsup,  not  one  sample  was 
fdtttad  to  be  free  from  both  preservatives  and  artificial  coloring  mat- 
t^H  Of  the  66  brands,  61  contained  benzoic  acid,  1  contained  sail 
c^iic  acid  and  58  contained  artificial  color. 

I  By  this  time  it  will  be  seen  that  salicylic  acid  had  practically  been 
^^i^doned  by  the  manufacturers  themselves,  the  brands  having 
l{^ge  interstate  sales  probably  being  stimulated  in  that  direction  by 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  Pennsylvania  and  some  other  states 
against  the  use  of  salicylic  acid.  Practically  all,  however,  were  using 
artificial  color. 

'In  1910,  or  four  years  after  the  Federal  Pood  and  Drugs  Act  be- 
cttne  effective,  a  still  more  comprehensive  examination  was  made 
aUd' published  by  the  Connecticut  authorities.  By  this  time  the  use 
of  salicylic  acid  had  been  entirely  abandoned  by  the  manufacturers. 
Of  the  73  brands  examined  only  7  were  free  from  benzoic  acid  and 
coloring  matter.  Of  the  remaining  66  samples,  48  were  found  to  con- 
tain an  excessive  amount  of  the  preservative,  the  amount  being  over 
double  that  claimed  in  19  of  the  samples.  Only  9  of  the  73  brands 
were  found  to  contain  artificial  color,  showing  that  the  pendulum 
was  swinging  away  from  the  use  of  coloring  matter,  which,  while 
not  prohibited,  was  required  to  be  declared  upon  the  label.  Five  of 
the^bove  samples  were  found  to  contain  saccharin  as  the  sweetening 
ageni  and  these  brands  are  reported  to  have  been  among  the  lowest 
grades  examined. 

'•'•f'  ■  .  ■  .        '. 
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These  investigations,  covering  a  period  of  14  years,  may  be  taken 
as  typical  of  existing  conditions  up  to  a  very  recent  time  and  will 
serve  as  an  interesting  basis  for  comparison  with  the  figures  given 
for  the  investigation  of  tomato  ketchups  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  sum- 
mer of  the  present  year,  1916.  The  facts  stated  and  the  summary 
given  may  be  verified  by  reference  to  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  Ezperimoit  Station  for  the  years  named. 

Before  taking  up  in  detail  the  results  of  the  investigations  reported 
in  this  article,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  other  factors  which 
have  arisen  in  the  meantime  through  investigations,  made  principally 
by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  U.  S.  Dept  of  Agriculture,  in 
which  it  will  be  found  that  the  microscopic  examination  of  ketchup 
is  necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  past  history  of  the  product  as 
regards  soundness  of  the  tomato  pulp  and  freedom  from  decomposL- 
tion  prior  to  the  manufacture  of  the  ketchup. 

Not  all  ketchup  manufacturers  are  able  to  make  their  entire  year's 
supply  of  tomato  ketchup  during  the  season  when  the  fruit  is  ripen- 
ing and  being  brought  to  market  and  many  of  them  must  depend 
upon  the  article  known  as  tomato  pulp,  which  is  usually  concentrated 
to  a  certain  extent  and  sterilized  or  preserved  for  future  use.  In- 
vestigations at  that  time  of  market  samples  of  some  of  the  lower 
priced  and  less  well  known  brands  of  ketchups  showed  that  the  con- 
ditions must  have  been  very  unsanitary  or  the  pulp  must  have  been 
very  carelessly  handled  to  account  for  the  evidences  of  siwilage  in 
the  finished  product,  indicated  by  the  presence  of  moulds  in  abun- 
dance and  also  of  yeasts  and  spores  and  of  dead  bacteria. 

In  1909,  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  published  a  bulletin  entitled, 
"Bulletin  119,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture: 
Experiments  on  the  Spoilage  of  Tomato  Ketchup,  by  Dr.  A.  W. 
Bitting."  In  this  publication  there  is  detailed  the  most  compre- 
hensive study  of  ketchup  manufacture  ever  attempted,  which  was 
based  upon  a  study  of  actual  manufacturing  conditions  and  included 
both  chemical  and  bacteriological  research. 

Dr  Bitting's  work  was  supplemented  in  February,  1911,  by  an- 
other publication  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  i.  e.  "Circular 
No.  68,  Bureau  of  Chemistry:  Tomato  Ketchup  Under  the  Microscope, 
by  Dr.  B.  J.  Howard."  In  this  circular  was  detailed  the  method  of 
procedure  for  a  microscopic  examination  which  has  for  its  object 
the  determination  of  the  soundness  of  the  product  and  its  freedom 
from  marked  evidences  of  decomposition.  A  set  of  tentative  stand- 
ards was  also  suggested,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  not  more  than 
25%  of  the  fields  examined  under  specified  conditions,  should  show 
the  presence  of  moulds,  that  the  yeasts  and  spores  should  be  below 
25  per  1-60  cubic  millimeter  and  that  the  number  of  dead  and  living 
baeteria  dtonld  not  exceed  26  million  to  each  cubic  centimeter. 
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Inasmuch  as  climatic  conditions,  as  well  as  time  of  handling,  are 
important  factors  in  raising  the  number  of  bacteria,  the  figures 
for  bacteria  must  be  considered  as  nearly  ideal.  In  one  of  the 
factory  experiments  detailed  in  this  circular  it  is  stated  that  the 
bacterial  content  of  a  batch  of  tomato  juice  has  increased  from  7 
million  per  cubic  centimeter  to  Si  million  per  cubic  centimeter 
within  five  hours,  which  is  less  than  a  working  day. 

Another  Government  publication  of  interest  in  connection  with 
tomato  ketchup  is  Circular  No.  78,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U. 
S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  October  16,  1911,  on  changes  taking  place 
during  the  spoilage  in  tomato  products  by  Raymond  F.  Bacon  and 
P.  B.  Dunbar.  In  this  circular  the  problem  is  attacked  from  the 
chemical  standpoint  and  a  ratio  of  citric  acid  to  lactic  add  was  taken 
as  the  basis  of  determination  of  the  degree  of  spoilage. 

An  interesting  contribution  on  a  related  subject  from  a  non-gov- 
ernmental authority  was  published  in  August,  1914,  by  Dr.  W.  D. 
Bigelow  and  Dr.  F.  F.  Fitzgerald,  as  Bulletin  No.  3,  of  the  Research 
Laboratory  of  the  National  Canners'  Association.  In  this  article 
the  subject  of  tomato  pulp,  the  crude  material  used  by  both  the  soup 
and  ketchup  manufacturers,  is  studied  and  recommendations  em- 
bodying many  practical  points  are  made. 

In  the  meantime  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  Officials  of  the  XT.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  were  bringing  prosecutions  for  tomato  ketchup 
sold  in  interstate  commerce  in  which  violation  of  the  law  was  charged 
in  a  number  of  different  ways.  Most  of  the  earlier  prosecutions, 
that  is  prior  to  1911,  were  based  upon  misbranding  charges  for  ex- 
cess of  preservative,  presence  of  undeclared  glucose,  etc.  About 
1910  and  from  that  time  up  to  the  present,  many  cases  have  been 
brought  under  the  national  law  and  convictions  sustained  for  a  pro- 
duct which  is  alleged  to  be  "filthy,  decomposed  and  putrid,"  to  quote 
the  words  of  the  section  of  the  act  under  which  these  cases  were 
brought.  In  1910,  such  prosecutions  as  were  instituted  under  this 
charge,  gave  no  detailed  information  as  to  the  methods  by  which 
such  spoilage  had  been  detected,  but  beginning  with  1911,  we  find 
that  the  results  of  Dr.  Bitting's  work  in  1909  and  Dr.  Howard's  work 
in  February,  1911,  are  shown  in  the  fact  that  figures  of  the  moulds, 
bacteria  and  yeasts  and  spores  accompany  most  of  the  charges  of 
decomposition. 

A  review  of  the  30  cases  described  in  the  Notices  of  Judgment 
from  1  to  3,000,  in  which  figures  for  these  essential  factors  accom- 
pany the  charges  shows  the  following  results: 
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It  will  be  seen  that  high  yeasts  and  spores  and  high  moulds  form 
the  real  basis  for  successful  prosecutions.  In  the  instance  where  but 
21  million  bacteria  were  found  (this  being  well  within  the  limits 
for  a  clean,  high  grade  product)  there  were  found  62  yeasts  and 
spores  to  each  1-60  Cc.  and  moulds  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  fields  ex- 
amined. 

In  April  and  May,  1916,  by  order  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner,  James  Foust,  there  were  collected  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  142  samples  of  tomato  ketchup,  representing  135 
different  brands.  Of  these,  91  samples  were  collected  by  Special 
Agent,  H.  L.  Banzhoff,  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  in  cities  and  towns  outside 
of  Philadelphia,  25  samples  were  collected  in  Philadelphia  by  Special 
Agent,  Bobert  M.  Simmers,  of  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  and  26  samples  were 
collected  in  Philadelphia  by  Special  Agent,  W.  E.  Supplee,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  view  of  the  inconclusive  value  of  some  of  the  results  obtained 
by  the  complete  analyses  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  it  was  decided  to  estimate  the  total  solids,  which  would 
give  a  basis  for  comparison  of  the  ketchups  from  the  standpoint  of 
actual  values  expressed  in  the  form  of  dry  material ;  the  total  soluble 
solids,  which  would  give  some  idea  as  to  the  cellular  tissue  contri- 
buted by  the  pulp,  spices,  etc. ;  the  volatile  acids  expressed  as  acetic 
acid,  in  order  to  study  this  factor  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  preservatives;  the  character  of  the 
color,  whether  natural  or  artificial;  a  search  for  saccharin  alid  pre- 
servatives and  their  estimation  when  found  and  a  tabulation  of  the 
results  of  the  microscopic  examination  conducted  according  to  the 
directions  outlined  in  Dr.  Howard's  circular,  to  which  reference  was 
previously  made.  All  of  the  chemical  determinations  and  tests  were 
made  by  the  standard  methods  of  the  American  Association  of  OfS- 
dal  Agricultural  Chemists,  as  given  in  Bulletin  No.  107,  of  the  IT.  8. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
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The  foUowiug  is  the  list  of  brands  examined,  together  with  the 
agent's  sample  number,  chemist's  analytical  number  and  a  statement 
of  the  essential  facts  appearing  upon  the  label.  The  quantities  as 
stated  were  all  found  to  be  within  the  limits  of  tolerance  for  the 
amounts  stated  except  in  one  instance  when  a  half  pint  bottle  bore 
a  label  undoubtedly  intended  for  one  double  the  size,  which  was  a 
manifest  error  and  was  ignored. 

8.  M.  B.  1U93.  G.  H.  L.  11805.  Melrose  Catsup.  Packed  for 
Githens,  Bexsamer  &  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa.  Made  from  tomatoes,  spices, 
vinegar  and  sugar.  Free  from  artificial  coloring.  Contents,  11  oz. 
av.    Price,  12  cents. 

8.  M.  B.  1U94.  C.  H.  L.  11806.  L.  &  8.  Tomato  Catsup.  Lutz 
&  Schramm  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  only  catsup  that  has  a  real 
tomato  flavor.  Made  from  fiesh,  ripe  tomatoes,  spices,  granulated 
cane  sugar,  pure  vin^ar,  onions  and  salt.  Contents,  7^  oz.  av.  liet 
wt.    Price,  12  cents. 

8.  M.  B.  11495.  C.  H.  L.  11807.  Mother  Cook  Brand  Tomato  Cat- 
sup. Colonial  Conserve  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa.  Prepared  from  fresh,  ripe 
tomatoes,  sugar,  vinegar,  onions,  salt  and  spices.  Contains  1-10% 
benzoate  of  soda.    Contents,  10  oz.  av.  wt.    Price,  10  cents. 

8.  M.  B.  11496.  C.  H.  L.  11808.  Mother  Sharp's  Brand  Tomato 
Catsup.  S.  W.  Haney  Preserving  Co.,  Phila.  Contains  1-10%  ben- 
zoate of  soda.    Contents,  6  oz.    Price,  7  cents. 

8.  M.  B.  11497.  C.  H.  L.  11809.  Bitter's  Whole  Tomato  Catsup 
with  Tabasco.  Guaranteed  by  P.  J.  Bitter  Conserve'  Co.,  Phila.  Pa. 
Contains  no  bezoate  of  soda  or  artificial  color.  Made  from  whole, 
ripe  tomatoes,  spices,  vinegar,  onions,  garlic,  salt  and  sugar.  Con- 
tents, 8^  oz.  av.  net  wt.    Price,  10  cents. 

'.  8.  M.  B.  11498.  C.  H.  L.  11810.  Mrs.  Williams'  Brand  Tomato 
Catsup.  Quaker  City  Pure  Fruit  &  Sugar  Preserve  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
1-10  of  1%  benzoate  of  soda.    Contents,  9  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

8.  M.  E.  11499.  O.  H.  L.  11811.  Snider's  Tomato  Catsup.  Guar- 
anteed by  the  T.  A.  Snider  Preserve  Co.,  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act.  Contains  tomatoes,  granulated  sugar,  salt,  vinegar,  onions, 
garlic  and  spices.    Contents  over  8  oz.  a  v.    Price,  16  cents. 

8.  M.  R.  11500.  C.  H.  L.  11812.  Apollo  Tomato  Ketchup. 
Packed  for  Halpen,  Green  &  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa.  This  ketchup  is  made 
from  tomatoes,  spices,  vinegar  and  sugar.  Free  from  coloring.  Con- 
tents, 11  oz.  av.    Price,  10  cents. 

8.  M.  B.  11501.  C.  H.  L.  11813.  Argood  Brand  Tomato  Ketchup. 
Packed  for  Fred  P.  Bell,  W.  Phila.,  Pa.  Net  weight  not  less  than 
lOi  oz.    Price,  15  cents. 

8.  M.  B.  11502.  C.  H.  L.  11814.  Monmouth  Brand  Tomato  Kech- 
up.  Put  up  by  Crine  Packing  &  Seed  Co.,  Morganville,  N.  J.  Made 
from  whole,  red,  ripe  tomatoes  only.  Seasoned  with  pure  spices  and 
contains  no  artificial  color.    Net  wt.,  15^  oz.    Price,  12  cents. 
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S.  M.  R.  11503.  C.  H.  L.  11815.  Schramm's  Whole  Tomato  Cat- 
sup. 1-10%  benzoate  of  soda.  Net  contents,  4  oz.  Price,  5  cents. 
PhUa. 

8.  M.  R.  11504.  C.  H.  L.  11816.  Harbauer's  Tomato  Catsup. 
Hade  by  the  Harbauer  Co.,  Toledo,  O.  Made  from  tomatoes,  granu- 
lated sugar,  onions,  spices  and  vinegar.  Guaranteed  free  from  ar- 
tificial color.  Preserved  with  1-10%  benzoate  of  soda.  Contents, 
6  oz.  av.    Price,  6  cents. 

S.  M.  R.  11505.  C.  H.  L.  11817.  Quaker  City  Preserve  Co.'s  To- 
mato Ketchup.    Sodium  benzoate.    Contents,  6  oz.    Price,  5  cents. 

S.  M.  R.  11506.  C.  H.  L.  11818.  William  Penn  Tomato  Catsup. 
Wm.  Lauterynng,  234-6  Vine  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  Contains  enough  ben- 
zoate of  soda  to  prevent  mold.    Contents,  4  oz.    Price,  5  cents. 

8.  M.  R.  11507.  C.  H.  L.  11819.  Old  Virginia  Tomato  Catsup. 
•McMechen  Preserving  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Made  from  selected 
ripe  tomatoes,  granulated  sugar,  salt,  pure  spices,  grain  vinegar. 
Preserved  with  1-10  of  1%  benzoate  of  soda.  Contents,  6  oz.  Price, 
5  cents. 

W.  E.  S.  977.  C.  H.  L.  11821.  Stohrer's  Tomato  Catsup.  Key- 
stone Pickle  Works,  Phila.    Contents,  9  fl.  oz.    Price,  9  cents. 

W.  E.  S.  978.  C.  H.  L.  11822.  Bonny  Best  Tomato  Catsup.  Crine 
Packing  and  Seed  Co.,  MorganviUe,  N.  J.  Made  from  whole,  red, 
ripe  tomatoes,  distilled  vinegar,  salt,  granulated  sugar  and  purest 
spices.    Contains  no  artificial  color.    Contents,  7J  oz.    Price,  5  cents. 

W.  E.  S.  979.  '  C.  H.  L.  11823.  Rio  Grande  Tomato  Catsup.  Key- 
stone Pickle  Works,  Phila.  Stohrer's.  Contents,  9  fl.  oz.  Price,  10 
cents. 

W.  E.  S.  980.    C.  H.  L.  11824.    Blue  Label  Tomato  Ketchup. 
Curtice  Bros.  Co.,  Rochester,  N,  Y.    Made  by  thoroughly  domestic* 
methods  from  red,  ripe  tomatoes,  pure  spices,  salt,  sugar  and  vin^ar. 
Guaranteed  free  from  artificial  color.    Contains  1-10%  benzoate  of 
soda.    Contents,  8  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

W.  E.  S.  981.  C.  H.  L.  11825.  Our  Pet  Tomato  Catsup.  The 
Harbauer  Co.,  Toledo,  O.  Made  from  tomatoes,  granulated  sugar, 
onions,  spices  and  vinegar.  Guaranteed  free  from  artificial  color. 
Contents,  6  oz.  av.    Price,  5  cents. 

W.  E.  S.  982.  C.  H,  L.  11826.  Eureka  Brand  Tomato  Ketchup. 
John  Maier,  distributor,  Phila.  1-10  benzoate  of  soda.  Contents, 
5  oz.  av.    Price,  5  cents. 

W.  E.  S.  983.  C.  H,  L.  11829.  Garden  Brand  Tomato  Ketchup. 
Packed  for  John  Price  &  Co.,  Phila.  Made  from  tomatoes,  pure 
spices,  vinegar  and  sugar.  Free  from  artificial  color  and  preserva- 
tives.   Contents,  11  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

W.  E.  S.  984.  C.  H.  L.  11828.  Mountain  City  Catsup.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.,  Phila.  and  Altoona,  Pa.  Made  from  tomatoes,  granu- 
lated sugar,  onions,  spices  and  vinegar.  No  chemical  preservativeB 
used.    Contents,  lOJ  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 
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W.  E.  R.  985.  C.  H.  L.  11829.  Table  Talk  Tomato  Ketchup.  Manu- 
factured by  R.  C.  Chance's  Sons,  Phila.  Made  from  tomatoes,  pare 
apices,  vinegar,  sugar.  Free  from  coloring  and  preservatives.  Con- 
tents, 11  oz.  av.    Price,  10  cents. 

W.  E.  S.  986.  C.  H.  L.  11830.  Crown  of  Quality  Tomato  Catsup. 
Pincus  &  Crown,  Chester,  Pa.  Made  of  whole  tomatoes,  sugar,  salt, 
vinegar,  onions  and  pure  spices.    1-10%  benzoate  of  soda.    Contents, 

4  fl.  oz.    Price,  5  cents. 

W.  E.  S.  987.  C.  H.  L.  11831.  Adelphia  Brand  Catsup.  Adel- 
phia  Products  Co.,  distributors,  Phila.  Made  from  tomatoes,  granu- 
lated sugar,  onions,  spices  and  vinegar.  1-10%  benzoate  of  soda. 
Contents,  5  oz.    Price,  5  cents. 

W.  E.  S.  988.  C.  H.  L.  11832.  Mrs.  Dolby's  Tomato  Catsup.  Dis- 
tributed by  The  Home  Preserving  &  Pickling  Co.,  1635  8.  Marshall 
St.,  Phila.  Prepared  with  1-10%  benzoate  of  soda  to  prevent  fer- 
mentation.   Contents,  16  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

W.  E.  S.  989.  C.  H.  L.  11833.  Excelsior  Tomato  Catsup,  Wm.  Lau- 
teryung,  234-6  Vine  St.,  Phila.  Prepared  with  1-10%  benzoate  of  soda. 
Made  from  fresh,  ripe  tomatoes.    Contents,  10  oz.  Price,  10  cents. 

W.  E.  S.  990.  C.  H.  L.  11834.  Wilca  Brand  Catsup.  Cart  Wilde, 
Importer,  Phila.  Made  from  tomatoes,  granulated  sugar,  onions, 
spices  and  vinegar.  No  chemical  preservatives  used.  Contents,  lOJ 
oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

W.  E.  8.  991.  C.  H.  L.  11835.  Mendelion  Brand  Catsup.  Dis- 
tributors, M.  Eiseman  &  Sons,  Phila.  Absolutely  pure  and  free  from 
artificial  color.    Contents,  &J  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

W.  E.  8.  993.  C.  H.  L.  11837.  Morris  Best  Tomato  Catsup,  Lans- 
dale  Pure  Food  Co.,  Lansdale  and  Perkasie,  Pa.,  1227  Qermantown 
Ave.,  Phila.  Contains  small  tomatoes,  trimmings,  onions,  garlic, 
spice,  sugar.    1-10  benzoate  of  soda.    Contents,  5^  oz.  net.    Price, 

5  cents. 

W.  E.  8.  994.  C.  H.  L.  11838.  Sunrise  Ketchup.  Packed  by  Phila. 
Pickling  Co.  Made  from  ripe  tomatoes,  granulated  sugar,  salt,  vine- 
gar, onions,  garlic,  and  pure  spices.    Contents,  8  oz.    Price  10  cents. 

W.  E.  S.  1008.  C,  H,  L,  11872.  True  Blue  Tomato  Catsup.  Wm. 
C,  Young,  Phila,  Made  from  tomatoes,  granulated  sugar,  onions, 
spices  and  vinegar.  No  chemical  preservatives  used.  Contents,  10^ 
oz.,  net  wt.    Price,  10  cents, 

W,  E.  8.  1009.  C.  H.  L.  11873.  Campbell's  Tabasco  Ketchup. 
Joseph  Campbell  &  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.  Pasteurized.  Net  wt.,  17^ 
oz.      Price,  8  cents,  (error  in  labeling,  contents  was  9  oz,) 

W.  E.  8.  1010.  C.  H.  L.  11874.  Rei  Tomato  Ketchup,  The 
Cudahy  Packing  Co,  Made  from  fresh,  ripe,  whole  tomatoes  (from 
which  the  skins,  cores  and  seeds  have  been  removed),  granulated 
sugar,  salt,  distilled  vin^ar,  spices  ancl  OQions.  Net  wt-,  8  ox. 
Price,  12  cents. 
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W.  E.  S.  1011,  C.  H.  L.  11875.  J.  H.  Boeckle's  Ketchup.  Star 
Pickling  Works,  Phila.  J.  H.  Boeckle.  This  condiment  is  prepared 
from  selected  ripe  tomatoes,  flavored  with  distilled  vinegar,  sngar 
and  choice  spices.  Preserved  with  1-10%  benzoate  of  soda.  Con- 
tents, 44  fl.  oz.    Price,  5  cents. 

W.  E.  S.  1012.  C.  H.  L.  11876.  Crescent  Tomato  Ketchup.  Guar- 
anteed "absolutely  pure.  Made  from  and  contains  only  whole,  red 
ripe  tomatoes,  pure  spices,  distilled  vinegar,  granulated  sugar,  salt, 
onions  and  garlic.    Net  wt,  8  oz.    Price,  7  cents. 

W.  E.  S,  1013.  C.  H.  L.  11877.  Unity  Brand  Tomato  Ketchup. 
Prankford  Grocery  Co.,  Frankford,  Pa.  Net  weight,  lOi  oz.  Price, 
10  cents. 

W.  E.  S.  1014.  C.  H.  L.  11828.  Van  Camp's  Tomato  Catsup.  Van 
Camp  Packing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Ingredients:  Tomatoes, 
sugar,  vinegar,  salt,  cloves,  allspice,  cayenne  pepper,  onions  and  1-10 
benzoate  of  soda.    Net  wt.  about  16  oz.    Price,  20  cents. 

W.E.  8.1015.  C.H.L.  11879.  Beech  Nut  Tomato  Catsup.  Beech 
Nut  Packing  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Made  from  whole,  red,  ripe  to- 
matoes, vinegar,  sugar,  spices,  salt  and  onions.  Contents,  7\  oz. 
Price,  15  cents. 

W.  E.  8.  1016.  C.  H.  L.  11880.  Brandywine  HiUa  Tomato  Catsup. 
Packed  for  B.  8.  Janney,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Phila.  This  ketchup  is  made 
from  tomatoes,  pure  spices,  vinegar  and  sugar.  Free  from  all  arti- 
ficial coloring  and  preserved  with  1-10%  benzoate  of  soda.  No  wt. 
marked.  10  oz.    Price,  12  cents. 

8.  M.  R.  11526.  C.  H.  L.  11884.  Park  Farm  Tomato  Catsup. 
Mitchell,  Fletcher  &  Co.,  Phila.  Composed  of  fresh,  ripe  tomatoes, 
granulated  sugar,  salt,  distilled  vinegar,  garlic,  onions  and  pure 
spices.    Net  wt.,  8  oz.    Price,  15  cents. 

8.  M.  R.  11527.  C.  H.  L.  11885.  Heinz'  Tomato  Ketchup.  H.  J. 
Heinz  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Made  from  fresh,  ripe  tomatoes,  spices, 
granulated  cane  sugar,  pure  vinegar,  onions  and  salt  Free  from 
benzoate  of  soda  or  other  drugs,  artificial  preservatives  and  coloring 
matter.    Net  wt.,  8J  oz.    Price,  15  cents. 

8.  M.  R.  11528.  C.  H.  L.  11886.  Libby's  Tomato  Catsup.  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago,  111.  Natural  color  and  flavor.  Free  from 
preservative.    Net  wt.,  10  oz.    Price,  15  cents. 

8.  M.  R.  11529.  C.  H.  L.  11887.  Sunbeam  Tomato  Catsup.  Austin 
Nicholls  &  Co.,  distributors,  N.  Y.  Prepared  from  ripe  tomatoes,  salt, 
granulated  cane  sugar,  vinegar,  onions,  garlic  and  spices.  Contents, 
16  fl.  oz.    Price,  25  cents. 

8.  M.  R.  11530.  C.  H.  L.  11888.  Our  Choice  Tomato  Catsup.  Put 
up  by  Wm.  King  &  Co.,  Phila.,  from  whole,  sound,  ripe  tomatoes, 
sugar,  salt,  spices  and  vinegar.    Net  wt.,  llf  oz.    Price,  12  cents. 

S.  M,  R.  11631.  C.  H.  L.  11889.  Bonny  Best  Tomato  Catsup. 
Orine  Packing  &  Seed  Co.,  Morganville,  N.  J.  Made  from  whole,  red, 
ripe  tomatoes,  distilled  vinegar,  salt,  granulated  sugar,  and  purest 
spiees.    Contains  no  artificial  color.    Net  wt.,  74  oz.    Price,  5  cents. 
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S.  M.  R.  11532.  C.  H.  L.  11890.  Duchess  Brand  Tomato  Ketchup. 
Distributed  by  Alfred  Lowry  &  Bro.,  Phila.  No  declaration  of  pre- 
servative or  wt.  7i  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

S.  M.  R.  11533.  C.  H.  L.  11891.  Rio  Grande  Brand  Tomato  Cat- 
sup. Stohrer's  Keystone  Pickle  Works.  Contains  no  added  preser- 
vative.   Contents,  9  fl.  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

S.  M.  R.  11534.  C.  H.  L.  11892.  Monmouth  Brand  Tomato  Ketch- 
up. Put  up  by  Crine  Packing  &  Seed  Co.,  Morganville,  N.  J.  Made 
from  whole,  red,  ripe  tomatoes  only.  Seasoned  with  pure  spices  and 
contains  no  artificial  color.    Contents,  15^  oz.  av.    Price,  9  cents. 

S.  M.  R.  11542.  C.  H.  L.  11900.  Old  Homestead  Tomato  Catsup. 
Home  Pickling  Co.,  1535  S.  Marshall  St.,  Phila.  Made  from  toma- 
toes, granulated  sugar,  onions,  spices  and  vinegar.  Prepared  with 
benzoate  of  soda  to  prevent  fermentation.  Net  wt.,  6  oz.  Price,  5 
cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5953.  C.  H.  L.  11929.  A.  &  P.  Tomato  Ketchup.  Great  A. 
&  P.  Tea  Co.,  distributors,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Composed  of  fresh, 
ripe  tomatoes,  granulated  sugar,  spices,  onions,  garlic,  salt  and  dis- 
tilled vinegar.  Not  artificially  colored.  Contains  no  preservative 
Net  wt.,  16  oz.    Price,  18  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5954.  C.  H.  L.  11930.  White  Horse  Tomato  Catsup 
Reid,  Murdoch  Co.,  Chicago.  Guaranteed  free  from  artificial  color, 
Net  wt.,  18  oz.    Price,  18  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5955.  C.  H.  L.  11931.  Bordeaux  Brand  Tomato  Catsup. 
The  Van  Camp  Packing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Made  from  toma 
toes,  spices,  sugar  and  vinegar.  Net  contents,  15  oz.  a  v.  Price,  15 
cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5956.  C.  H.  L.  11932.  Heinz  Tomato  Ketchup.  H.  J. 
Heinz  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Made  from  fresh,  ripe  tomatoes,  spices, 
granulated  cane  sugar,  pure  vinegar,  onions,  salt.  Free  from  ben- 
zoate of  soda,  other  drugs  or  artificial  preservatives.  Net  wt,  8i  oz. 
av.    Price,  15  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5957.  C.  H.  L.  11933.  Beech  Nut  Brand  Tomato  Catsup. 
Beech  Nat  Packing  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Made  from  whole,  red,  ripe 
tomatoes,  vinegar,  sugar,  spices,  salt  and  onions.  Contents,  i  pint, 
Price,  15  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5958.  C.  H.  L.  11934.  Burt  Olney's  Ketchup.  The  Burt 
Olney  Canning  Co.,  Oneida,  N.  Y.  Made  from  fresh,  whole,  ripe  to- 
matoes, seasoned  with  pure  whole  spices,  pure  grain  vinegar,  salt, 
onions  and  granulated  sugar.  Free  from  benzoate  of  soda  and  color- 
ing matter.     Contents,  8  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5959.  C.  H.  L.  11935.  Crubro  Tomato  Ketchup.  Cruik- 
shank  Bros.  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Not  artificially  preserved  or 
colored,  only  clean  and  pure  materials  used.  Contents,  7  fl.  oz. 
Price,  6  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5960.  C.  H.  L.  11936.  Mother's  Kind  Tomato  Catsup. 
Grantham  Preserving  &  Pickling  Co.,  Grantham,  Pa.  Strictly  pure. 
Net  wt,  8  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 
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H.  L.  B.  5961.  C.  H.  L.  11937.  Golden  Tree  Tomato  Ketchup. 
New  England  Maple  Synip  Co.,  Boston.  Made  from  whole,  red,  ripe 
tomatoes  only.  Seasoned  with  pure  spices  and  contains  no  artificial 
color.    Net  wt,  7i  oz.  av.    Price,  11  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5962.  0.  H.  L.  11938.  Williams'  Tomato  Catsup.  The 
Williams  Bros.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Made  from  tomatoes,  sugar,  salt, 
vinegar  and  spices.    Net  wt,  llf  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6963.  0.  H.  L.  11939.  Naboth  Tomato  Catsup.  Naboth 
Vineyards,  Brocton,  N.  Y.  Made  from  ripe  tomatoes,  spices,  vine- 
gar, salt,  sugar  and  onions.    Contents,  4  oz.    Price,  5  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5964.  0.  H.  L.  11940.  Wagner's  Catsup.  Prepared  by 
Martin  Wagner  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Made  from  fresh,  ripe  tomatoes, 
spices,  granulated  sugar,  garlic,  vinegar,  salt  and  onions.  Contents, 
8  oz.  av.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5965.  C.  H.  L.  11941.  Wingold  Catsup.  Packed  for  Dil- 
worth  Bros.  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Guaranteed  to  be  made  from  ripe  to- 
matoes, sugar,  spice  and  vinegar.  No  chemical  preservatives  used. 
Contents,  8  oz.  av.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5966.  C.  H.  L.  11942.  Libby's  Catchup  (pure  tomato). 
Packed  and  guaranteed  by  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby,  Chicago.  Natural 
flavor  and  color.    Free  from  preservative.    Contents,  8^  fl.  oz.    Price, 

15  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  4967.  C.  H.  L.  11943.  Community  Ketchup.  No  declara- 
tion of  constituents  or  preservatives.    Net  wt.,  8  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5968.  C.  H.  L.  11944.  Bull  Head  Tomato  Catsup.  Gibbs 
Preserving  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  No  declaration  of  constituents  or 
preservatives.    Net  wt.,  8  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5969.  C.  H.  L.  11945.  Waldorf  Tomato  Catsup.  The 
Williams  Bros.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Made  from  whole,  ripe  tomatoes, 
sugar,  salt,  distilled  vinegar  and  spices.  Net  wt.,  llf  oz.  Price,  10 
cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5970.  C.  H.  L.  11946.  Bosedale  Ketchup.  Bchwenk  & 
Caldwell,  Phila.  No  declaration  of  constituents  or  preservatives 
Net  wt.,  not  less  than  lOJ  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5971.  C.  H.  L.  11947,  Fort  Cumberland  Catsup.  J.  G. 
Orrick  &  Son,  Cumberland,  Md.  Prepared  from  the  purest  varieties 
of  selected  ripe  tomatoes.    Contents,  10  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5972.  C.  H.  L.  11948.  Prestige  Brand  Tomato  Catsup. 
For  Westmoreland  Grocery  Co.,  Greenburg,  Pa.  Highest  quality. 
Made  from  tomatoes,  granulated  sugar,  onions,  spices  and  vinegar. 
Guaranteed  free  from  artificial  color.  No  chemical  preservatives 
used.    Net  wt.,  11^  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5973.  C.  H.  L.  11949.  Parker  House  Catsup.  McMechen 
Preserving  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Prepared  under  strictly  sanitary 
conditions.  Contains  no  chemical  preservatives.  Net  wt.,  9  oz.  av. 
Price,  10  cents. 
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H.  L.  B.  5974.  C.  H.  L.  11950.  Butterfly  Tomato  Catsup.  Packed 
for  Arbuckle  and  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Strictly  pure.  No  declaration  of 
constituents  or  preservatives.    Contents,  llj  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5975.  C.  H.  L.  11951.  HofiFman  House  Tomato  Catsup. 
J.  Weller  Co.,  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio.  No  declaration  of  constituents  or 
preservatives.    Contents,  11  oz.  av.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5976.  C.  H.  L.  11952.  Robin  Hood  Tomato  Catsup.  R, 
0.  Williams  &  Co.,  distributors,  N.  Y.  Prepared  from  tomatoes, 
spices,  sugar,  onions,  salt  and  vinegar.  Natural  color.  Net  wt.,  10^ 
oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5977.  C.  H.  L.  11953.  Payette  Brand  Tomato  Ketchup. 
Uniontown  Grocery  Co.  Made  from  tomatoes,  spices,  vinegar  and 
sugar.  Free  from  coloring.  Contents  of  benzoate  of  soda  stricken 
off.    Contents,  11  oz.  av.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5978.  C.  H.  L.  11954.  Knighthood  Tomato  Catsup. 
Reese  and  Co.,  Phila.  Made  from  tomatoes,  granulated  sugar,  onions, 
spices  and  vinegar.  Guaranteed  free  from  artificial  color,  av.  net 
wt.,  10  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5979.  C.  H.  L.  11955.  ABC  Tomato  Catsup.  Lee  Chat- 
away  Jacob  &  Co.,  Carnegie,  Pa.  No  declaration  of  constituents  or 
preservatives.    "Quality  first."    Av.  wt.,  10  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5980.  C.  H,  L.  11956.  Monarch  Tomato  Catsup.  Reid, 
Murdock  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Made  from  fresh,  ripe  tomatoes,  uncolored. 
"We  guarantee  Monarch  Catsup  to  be  made  from  fresh,  ripe  tomatoes; 
it  contains  no  artificial  color  and  is  made  by  a  new  process,  abso- 
lutely our  owTn,  coming  in  contact,  while  cooking,  with  no  other  metal 
than  silver,  thus  retaining  to  the  fullest  extent  the  natural  color 
and  flavor  of  the  tomato."    Net  wt.,  16  oz.    Price,  25  cents. 

H.  L,  B.  5981.  C.  H.  L.  11957.  Astoria  Tomato  Catsup.  S.  B. 
Vanfill  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  No  declaration  of  preservatives  or  con- 
stituents.   Net  wt,  9i  fl.  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5982.  C.  H.  L.  11958.  Our  Judge  Tomato  Catsup.  John- 
son, Earl,  Myers  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Free  from  any  artificial  color- 
ing. Preserved  with  1-10  of  1%  sodium  benzoate.  Contents,  10  oz. 
Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5983.  C.  H.  L.  11959.  Winorr  Tomato  Catsup.  The 
Pressing  &  Orr  Co.,  Norwalk,  Ohio.  Made  from  fresh,  ripe  tomatoes, 
vinegar,  sugar,  salt  and  pure  spices.  To  prevent  fermentation,  1-10 
of  1%  benzoate  of  soda  is  added.    Contents,  15^  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5984.  C.  H.  L.  11960.  Iron  King  Catsup.  Vosbank 
Bros.  Co.,  distributors,  Pittsburgh.  Preserved  with  1-10  of  1%  ben- 
zoate of  soda.    Contents,  10  oz.  or  over.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5985.  C.  H.  L.  11961.  Tube  City  Tomato  Catsup.  Packed 
for  Potter  McCune  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa.  Preserved  with  1-10  of 
1%  benzoate  of  soda.  No  declaration  of  constituents.  Contents,  10 
oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5986.  C.  H.  L.  11962.  Tweed's  Tomato  Ketchup.  Tweed 
&  Botaford,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Guaranteed  to  be  made  from  ripe  to- 
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matoes,  sugar,  spices,  vinegar  and  onions.  No  benzoate  of  soda  or 
other  artificial  preservative  nsed.  Av.  net  wt.,  9  oz.  Price,  10 
cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5987.  0.  H.  L,  11963.  Mars'  Tomato  Katsup.  A.  L. 
Mars  &  Go.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Made  from  tomatoes,  granulated  sugar, 
onions,  spices  and  vinegar.  No  chemical  preservatives  used.  Guar- 
anteed free  from  artificial  color.    Av.  net  wt.,  llj  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B,  5988.  0.  H.  L.  11964.  Luzerne  Tomato  Ketchup.  The 
Garrahan  Canning  Co.,  Luzerne,  Pa.  Guaranteed  and  packed  by  the 
Qarrahan  Canning  Co.  Contains  tomatoes,  granulated  sugar,  salt, 
vinegar,  onions,  garlic  and  spices.    Net  wt,  14  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5989.  C.  H.  L.  11965.  White  House  Tomato  Catsup. 
Thos.  C.  Jenkins,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Made  from  tomatoes,  granulated 
sugar,  onions,  vinegar  and  spices.  Free  from  artificial  color.  No 
chemical  preservative  used.    Av.  net  wt.,  10^  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5990.  C.  H.  L.  11966.  Bonny  Best  Tomato  Catsup. 
Crine  Packing  Co.,  Morganville,  N.  J.  Made  from  whole,  red,  ripe 
tomatoes,  distilled  vinegar,  salt,  granulated  sugar  and  purest  spices. 
Contains  no  artificial  color.  Prepared  with  1-10  of  1%  benzoate  of 
soda.     Net  wt.,  15^  oz.     Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5991.  C.  H.  L.  11967.  Alice  Brand  Tomato  Catsup. 
Dyer  Packing  Co.,  Vincennes,  Ind.  Made  from  ripe  tomatoes,  sugar, 
vinegar,  salt  and  pure  spices.  Contains  no  chemical  preservatives. 
Net  wt.,  11  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5992.  0.  H.  L.  11968.  Satisfaction  Brand  Tomato  Catsup. 
Haworth  &  Dewhurst,  Limited,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  This  catsup  does 
not  contain  a  chemical  preservative.  This  catsup  is  free  from  arti- 
ficial coloring.    Wt.,  11  oz.  av.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5993.  C.  H.  L.  11969.  Lehman's  High  Grade  Tomato 
Ketchup.  A.  G.  Lehman  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Guaranteed  under 
Pure  Pood  and  Drugs  Act,  Serial  No.  23370.  Weight,  10  oz.  Price, 
20  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5994.  C.  H.  L.  11970.  Royal  Blue  Pure  Tomato  Catsup. 
Baer  Grocery  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  distributors.  Made  from  whole 
tomatoes,  granulated  sugar,  pure  spices  and  vinegar.  No  chemical 
preservative  or  artificial  coloring  used.  Net  wt.,  11^  oz.  Price,  10 
cents. 

H.  L.  B,  5995.  C.  H.  L.  11971.  Gold  Seal  Tomato  Ketchup.  Alart 
&  McGuire  Co.,  New  York.    Net  wt.,  not  less  than  lOJ  oz.    Price,  10 

cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5996.  C.  H.  L.  11972.  Ladies'  Favorite  Tomato  Catsup. 
Packed  for  Heller  &  Perrin,  67-69,  Chatham  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Guaranteed  absolutely  free  from  chemicals  and  artificial  coloring. 
Weight;  10  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5997.  C.  H.  L.  11973.  Nemisella  Brand  Tomato  Catsup 
(High  grade).  Canton  Canning  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio.  Prepared  from 
whole  tomatoes,  pure  spices,  granulated  cane  sugar,  vinegar,  salt, 
onions  and  garlic.  Preserved  with  1-10  of  1%  sodium  benzoate.  Av, 
net  wt.,  8  oz.    Price,  9  cents. 
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H.  L.  B.  5998.  C.  H.  L.  11974.  Grant's  Brand  Tomato  Catsup. 
Prepared  and  guaranteed  by  the  Indiana  Tomato  Seed  Ck).,  Nabb., 
Ind.  Contains  granulated  sugar,  salt,  vinegar,  onions,  garlic,  spices 
and  1-10  of  1%  benzoate  of  soda.  Contents,  over  12  fL  oz.  Price,  10 
cents. 

H.  L.  B.  5999.  C.  H.  L.  11975.  Hirsch's  Goodies  Ketchup  for 
Oyster  CocktaiL  Hirsch  Bros.  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.  "The  purest  in 
the  world."    Ay.  net  wt,  H  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6000.  C.  H.  L.  11976.  Old  Virginia  Ketchup.  McMechen 
Preserving  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Made  from  selected  ripe  tomatoes. 
Guaranteed  under  the  Pure  Food  &  Drugs  Act.  Not  artificially 
colored.    Net  wt,  16  oz.    Price,  15  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6001.  0.  H.  L.  11977.  Superb  Brand  Catsup.  Packed 
for  S.  B.  Charters'  Grocery  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  10  oz.  Price,  15 
cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6002.  C.  H.  L.  11978.  Behr  Brand  Tomato  Catsup. 
Packed  for  H.  F.  Behrhorst  &  Son,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Made  from  to- 
matoes, granulated  sugar,  onions,  spices  and  vinegar.  Guaranteed 
free  from  artificial  color.  No  chemical  preservatives  used.  Con- 
tents, 11  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6003.  C.  H.  L.  11979.  Mrs.  Bodes'  Home  Made  Tomato 
Catsup.  A.  Bode  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Guaranteed  pure.  Net 
wt.,  10  oz    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6004.  G.  H.  L.  11980.  Burro  Brand  Tomato  Catsup. 
The  Frazier  Packing  Co.,  Ellwood,  Ind.  Guaranteed  under  the  Pure 
Food  &  Drugs  Act    Net  av.  wt,  9  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6005.  C.  H.  L.  11981.  Cochrane  Tomato  Catsup.  Coch- 
rane Bros.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Made  from  ripe  tomatoes,  pure  spices, 
vinegar  and  granulated  sugar.  Contains  no  artificial  color  or  pre- 
servative.   Contents,  10  oz.  av.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6006.  G.  H.  L.  11982.  Marleau's  Tomato  Catsup.  Mar- 
leau  Packing  Co.,  Toledo,  O.  Made  from  tomatoes,  granulated  sugar, 
onions,  spices,  and  vinegar.  Free  from  artificial  color.  No  chemical 
preservative  used.  Guaranteed  under  Pure  Food  &  Drugs  Act.  Av. 
net  wt,  Hi  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6007.  C.  H.  L.  11983.  Ko-we-ba  Tomato  Catsup.  Packed 
for  Kolb,  Wells,  Bauer  Co.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Not  artificially  col- 
ored.   Finest  quality.    Weight,  16  oz.    Price,  25  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6008.  C.  H.  L.  11984.  Meco  Tomato  Catsup.  Miller 
Eberhard  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  From  choice,  whole,  ripe  tomatoes, 
sugar,  onions,  vinegar,  salt,  cayenne  pepper,  allspice,  cloves,  cinna- 
mon and  mace.  Guaranteed  under  Pure  Food  &  Drugs  Act.  Serial 
No.  36139.  1-10  of  1%  benzoate  of  soda.  Contents,  10  oz.  Price,  10 
cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6009.  C.  H.  L.  11985.  Willard  Brand  Tomato  Catsup. 
J.  W.  Huston  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Prepared  from  ripe  tomatoes, 
distilled  vinegar,  salt,  granulated  sugar,  selected  spices.  Guaranteed 
free  of  artificial  color.    Net  wt,  10  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 
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H.  L.  B.  6010.  C.  H.  L.  11986.  Rex  Brand  Tomato  Catsup.  A. 
G.  Lehman  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1-10  of  1%  benzoate  of  soda.  Serial 
No.  23370A.    Contents,  10  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6011.  C.  H.  L.  11987.  Ribbon  Brand  Tomato  Catsup. 
New  Castle  Grocery  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa.  Made  from  red,  ripe, 
tomatoes,  whole  spices,  salt,  sugar,  and  does  not  contain  colors  or 
preservatives.    Contents,  8  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6012.  C.  H.  L.  11988.  Menu  Tomato  Catsup.  The  Har- 
bauer  Co.,  Toledo,  O.  Made  from  tomatoes,  granulated  sugar,  onions, 
spices  and  vinegar.  No  chemical  preservatives  used.  Free  from  ar- 
tificial color.    Contents,  10  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6013.  C.  H.  L.  11989.  Shawnee  Tomato  Catsup.  The 
Garrahan  Packing  Co.,  Luzerne,  Pa.  Neither  artificial  preservative 
or  coloring.    Net  wt.,  10  oz.    Price,  8  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6014.  C.  H.  L.  11990.  Magnolia  Tomato  Catsup.  The 
Wm.  Edwards  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  1-10  of  1%  benzoate  of  soda.  Guar- 
anteed under  the  Pure  Food  &  Drugs  Act.  Contents,  10  oz.  Price, 
10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6015.  C.  H.  L.  11991.  Bed  Rose  Tomato  Catsup.  Packed 
for  C.  A.  Kurtze,  Erie,  Pa.  Made  from  tomatoes,  vinegar,  salt,  sugar 
and  spices.    Contents,  10  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6016.  C.  H.  L.  11992.  Haller's  Blue  Star  Tomato  Catsup. 
Packed  for  Jacob  Haller,  Erie,  Pa.  Made  from  sound,  ripe  tomatoes, 
vinegar,  sugar,  pure  spices,  etc.  Contains  no  preservatives.  Net  wt., 
Hi  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6017.  C.  H.  L.  11993.  Elite  Pure  Food  Tomato  Catsup. 
Clark  Chapin  &  Bushnell,  distributors,  N.  Y.  Made  from  fresh,  ripe 
tomatoes,  granulated  sugar,  spices,  onions,  garlic,  salt  and  distilled 
vin^ar.    Contains  no  preservative.    Net  wt.,  16  oz.    Price,  25  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6018.  C.  H.  L.  11994.  Edwards'  Tomato  Catsup.  Wm. 
Edwards  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  Free  from  added  color  or  artificial  pre- 
servative.   Price,  25  cents.    Contents,  16  oz. 

H.  L.  B.  6019.  C.  H.  L.  11995.  Grafton  Johnson's  Tomato  Catsup. 
Whiteland,  Ind.  Whole  ripe  Indiana  tomatoes,  granulated  sugar, 
salt,  vinegar,  onions  and  pure  spices.  Free  from  preservatives  or 
artificial  coloring.    Net  wt.,  10  oz.    Price,  10.  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6020.  C.  H.  L.  11996.  Commodore  Tomato  Catsup. 
Packed  for  the  Weideman  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  Natural  color.  1-10 
of  1%  sodium  benzoate.  Natural  color.  Net  wt.,  15  oz.  Price,  20 
cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6021.  C.  H.  L.  11997.  Best  Value  Tomato  Catsup.  Put 
up  for  the  Weidman  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  Contents,  11^  oz.  av.  Price, 
10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6022.  C.  H.  L.  11998.  Dold  Quality  Tomato  Catsup. 
Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans.    This  is  pasteurized  catsup, 
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made  from  selected  ripe  tomatoes,  flavored  with  pure  spices,  onions, 
salt,  granulated  cane  sugar  and  distilled  vinegar.  No  artificial  color 
or  preservative.    Net  wt,  11  oz.  av.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6023.  C.  H.  L.  11999.  Weideman  Bros.  Tomato  Catsup. 
Packed  for  the  Weideman  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  Natural  color.  No 
chemical  preservative.  Guaranteed  under  the  Pure  Food  &  Drugs 
Act.    Serial  No.  2300.    Contents,  11^  oz.    Price,  15  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6024.  C.  H.  L.  12000.  Yours  Truly  Tomato  Catsup.  Dis- 
tributed by  Yours  Truly  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Absolutely  pure.  Com- 
posed of  fresh,  ripe,  tomatoes,  spices,  salt,  onions,  granulated  sugar 
and  distilled  vinegar.  No  artificial  preservative  in  this  catsup.  Av. 
wt.,  16^  oz.    Price,  15  cents. 

H.  L.  B,  6025.  C.  H.  L.  12001.  Old  Inn  Tomato  Catsup.  The 
Castleman,  Blakemore  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.  Prepared  under  strictly 
sanitary  conditions.    Net  contents,  wt.,  10  oz.    Price,  10  c^ts. 

H.  L.  B.  6026.  C.  H.  L.  12002.  Glendora  Tomato  Catsup.  Packed 
for  Smith  &  Horton,  Ltd.,  Warren,  Pa.  Prom  fresh,  ripe  tomatoes, 
distilled  vinegar,  granulated  cane  sugar,  salt,  onions,  garlic  and 
spices.  No  artificial  coloring.  No  benzoate  of  soda.  Contents,  10 
oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6027.  C.  H.  L.  12003.  Veteran  Brand  Tomato  Catsup. 
Brewster,  Gordon  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Prom  tomatoes,  granu- 
lated sugar,  onions,  vinegar  and  spices.  Free  from  artificial  color. 
Contents,  10^  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6028.  C.  H.  L.  12004.  Monogram  Brand  Tomato  Ketchup. 
Packed  for  Smith,  Perkins  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Made  from  red, 
ripe,  tomatoes,  pure  spices  and  granulated  sugar.  Net  wt.,  not  less 
than  10  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B,  6029.  C.  H.  L,  12005.  Richelieu  Brand  Tomarto  Catsup. 
Distributed  by  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Tomatoes, 
granulated  sugar,  distilled  vinegar,  onions,  spices,  salt  and  garlic. 
Prepared  without  preservative.    Contents,  1  lb.    Price,  25  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6030.  C.  H.  L.  12006.  Sovereign  Tomato  Catsup.  Unio-n 
Pacific  Tea  Co.,  distributors,  Washington  &  Laight  Sts.,  N.  Y.  From 
whole,  ripe  tomatoes,  sugar,  salt,  pure  spices  and  distilled  vinegar. 
No  chemicals,  preservatives  or  artificial  color.  Net  wt.,  11  oz.  Price, 
15  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6031.  C.  H.  L.  12007.  Blue  Star  Tomato  Catsup.  Packed 
for  Granger  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Made  from  tomatoes,  vinegar,  salt, 
sugar  and  spices.    Contents,  10  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6032.  C.  H.  L.  12008.  Oakdale  Brand  Tomato  Ketchup. 
Packed  for  Samuel  Howell,  Phila.  From  tomatoes,  pure  spices, 
vinegar  and  soga^.  Free  fiom  coloring  and  preservatives.  Wt,  11 
oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6038.  C.  H.  L.  12009.  Lion  Brand  Tomato  Catsup, 
▲tietin  NidiolB  &  Co.,  distributors,  N.  Y.    Tomotoes,  spices,  sugar. 
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salt,  vinegar  and  garlic.  1-10  of  1%  benzoate  of  soda,  Gnaranteed 
under  the  Pure  Food  &  Drugs  Act.  Contents,  16  oz.  Price,  18 
cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6034.  C.  H.  L.  12010.  Blue  Grass  Belle  Catsup.  The 
Castleman,  Blakemore  Co.,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky.  Prepared  under 
sanitary  conditions.    Contents,  16  oz.    Price,  25  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6035,  C.  H.  L.  Nabob  Tomato  Ketchup.  Distributed  by 
Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  Made  fr^m  tomatoes,  pure  spices, 
vinegar  and  sugar.  Free  from  artificial  color  or  preservative.  Guar- 
anteed under  the  Pure  Food  &  Drugs  Act.  Contents,  9^  oz.  Price, 
10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6036.  C.  H.  L.  12015.  Luxury  Brand  Tomato  Catsup. 
Packed  for  Clark  Bros.,  Scranton,  Pa.  Made  from  tomatoes,  granu- 
lated sugar,  salt,  onions,  pure  spices,  grain  vinegar  and  contains  no 
chemical  preservatives.    Contents,  8  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6037.  C.  H.  L.  12016.  Holsum  Brand  Tomato  Ketchup. 
Packed  for  Sauker  &  Williams  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.  Prepared  from 
ripe  tomatoes,  distilled  vinegar,  salt,  granulated  sugar,  selected 
spices  and  guaranteed  free  from  artificial  coloring  matter.  Net  wt., 
10  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6038.  C.H.L.  12017.  Booth's  Pure  Tomato  Catsup.  The 
Booth  Packing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Made  from  whole,  ripe  tomatoes, 
spices,  granulated  sugar,  vinegar,  onions,  garlic  and  salt.  Finest 
quality  catsup.    Net  wt.,  10  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6039.  C.  H.  L.  12018.  Silver  Boy  Brand  Tomato  Catsup. 
Silver  Boy  Packing  Co.,  N.  Y.  Made  from  sugar,  spices,  salt,  vinegar, 
and  benzoate  of  soda.    Contents,  8  oz.    Price,  10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6040.  C.  H.  L.  12019.  Wilco  Brand  Tomato  Catsup. 
Packed  for- Williams  Bros.  Co.,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.  From  whole,  red, 
ripe  tomatoes,  pure  spices,  granulated  sugar,  distilled  vinegar  and 
salt.    No  artificial  color.    Net  wt.,  10  oz.    Price,  10  cetits. 

H.  L.  B.  6041.  C.  H.  L.  12020.  Valley  Brand  Catsup.  John  L. 
Getz  &  Son,  York,  Pa.  Made  from  tomatoes,  spices,  salt,  vin^ar, 
sugar  and  1-10  of  1%  sodium  benzoate.  Net  wt.,  4  oz.  Price,  10 
cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6042.  C.  H.  L.  12021.  Frendell  Brand  Tomato  Catsup. 
Distributed  by  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Made  from 
tomatoes,  distilled  vinegar,  granulated  sugar,  salt,  onions,  spices 
and  garlic.  Prepared  without  preservative.  Contents,  8  oz.  Price, 
10  cents. 

H.  L.  B.  6043.  C.  H.  L.  12022.  Wisco  Brand  Tomato  Catsup. 
Witman,  Schwartz  Co.,  distributors,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Lewistown, 
Carlisle.  Made  from  tomatoes,  granulated  sugar,  onions,  spices  and 
vinegar.  No  chemical  preservatives  used.  Contents,  9  oz.  Price, 
10  cents. 
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It  ia  of  interest  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  ttie  price  of  ketchnp 
is  almost  as  variable  as  the  names  of  the  brands.  There  seems  to 
be  little  or  no  attempt  to  standardize  price  and  quantity  simultan- 
eously and  we  therefore  see  such  extremes  as  4  ounces  for  10  cents  and 
7^  ounces  for  5  cents  or  nearly  four  times  aa  much  in  one  case  as  in 
the  other  in  proportion  to  the  price  paid.  If  we  further  take  into 
consideration  the  amount  of  solid  matter  in  the  ketchup,  we  find  the 
disparity  even  greater,  for  in  the  above  example,  the  higher  priced 
ketchup,  instead  of  being  richer  in  solids,  is  actually  20%  lower. 

The  average  price  per  ounce  of  ketchup  is  one  cent.  Now,  taking 
the  range  of  difference  in  total  solids  as  compared  in  ketchups  of 
equal  price,  we  find  variations  all  the  way  from  16.73%  for  the 
lowest  to  35.32%  for  the  highest  or  more  than  double  the  actual 
value  in  one  case  as  compared  with  the  other.  Between  the  lowest 
residue  found,  which  is  14.42%,  and  the  highest,  which  is  37.20%,  is  a 
ratio  of  almost  3  to  1,  while  if  we  compare  the  prices  and  volumes  of 
these  two  particular  samples,  we  shall  find  that  the  lower  priced  ar- 
ticles contain  slightly  more  actual  value  than  the  higher  when  re- 
duced to  the  same  unit  of  price  comparison. 

The  following  is  the  tabulated  statement  of  the  analytical  data: 
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The  figures  for  soluble  matter  have  already  been  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  the  volume  and  price  factors. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  which  attracts  the  attention  is  that  in 
not  one  of  the  142  samples  was  any  artificial  color  found.  This  is 
nite  a  marked  improvement  over  the  results  reported  in  Connecticut, 
Adhere,  as  recently  as  1910,  12%  of  the  samples  were  found  to  be  ar- 
tificially colored. 

Another  fact,  almost  equally  remarkable,  is  found  that  while  in 
1910  only  10%  of  the  brands  examined  were  found  to  be  free  from 
preservative,  in  the  present  examination  only  a  total  of  34  out  of  142 
or  24%  were  found  to  contain  it,  in  every  case  benzoic  acid  being  the 
substance  found.  The  preservative  is  always  added  in  the  form  of 
sodium  benzoate,  in  which  form  it  is  declared  upon  the  label.  In  the 
presence  of  the  acetic  acid,  which  is  always  found  in  ketchup,  the 
benzoic  acid  is  set  free  and  it  is  found  in  the  ketchup  in  the  form 
of  the  free  acid  and  not  as  the  sodium  salt. 

It  is  also  a  noteworthy  fact  that  only  in  2  instances  was  a  sniB- 
cient  excess  of  benzoic  acid  found  above  the  amount  corresponding  to 
1/10  per  cent,  of  sodium  benzoate  claimed,  to  warrant  the  charge  of 
misbranding.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  no  instance  was 
any  preservative  found  in  a  product  which  claimed  to  be  free  from  it. 
No  saccharin  was  found  in  any  of  the  samples. 

The  underlying  causes  of  this  marked  improvement  with  respect 
to  preservatives  in  ketchup  is  likely  due  to  the  fact  that  manufac- 
turers have  found  it  cheaper  in  the  end  to  maintain  sanitary  condi- 
tions and  effect,  through  sterilization  of  the  product,  the  desired  end, 
than  to  depend  upon  the  uncertain  and  questionable  efflcacy  of  a  pre- 
servative. It  is  likely,  too,  that  the  ranks  of  the  manufacturers  who 
do  not  use  preservatives  will  be  still  further  increased  in  the  near 
future  if  the  European  War  continues,  for  the  price  of  sodium  ben- 
zoate has  increased  from  less  than  50  cents  a  lb.  to  over  |5  and  the 
cost  of  the  sodium  benzoate  in  a  pint  bottle  of  ketchup  at  present, 
is  nearly  as  great  as  the  cost  of  the  tomatoes  present  No  manu- 
facturer is  so  altruistic  as  to  continue  to  use  a  constituent  which  adds 
so  much  to  the  manufacturing  cost  of  his  product,  however  much 
he  may  believe  in  its  necessity  and  value,  and  the  sodium  benzoate 
controversy  bids  fair  to  be  settled  in  a  most  interesting  and  unex- 
pected manner. 

The  question  of  the  acidity  affords  an  interesting  factor  for  study. 
It  has  often  been  claimed  by  the  users  and  advocates  of  sodium  ben- 
zoate that  the  manufacturers  who  did  not  employ  any  preservative 
were  compelled  to  use  large  (and  alleged  injurious)  amounts  of  vine- 
gar or  acetic  acid  and  spices  in  order  to  preserve  their  product.  In  so 
far  as  the  spices  are  concerned,  there  appears  to  be  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  samples  containing  preservative  and  those  with- 
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out.  As  there  is  no  accurate  chemical  method  of  determining  small 
amounts  of  spices,  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion  and  not  capable  of 
proof.  When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  acidity,  however,  we  have  an 
interesting  series  of  flgares.  The  average  acidity  of  the  samples  con- 
taining sodium  benzoate  is  1.19%  calculated  as  acetic  acid.  The 
average  acidity  of  the  unpreserved  samples  is  1.43%  or  less  than 
0.25%  difference  between  the  two  classes.  When  we  take  the  maxi- 
mnm  and  the  minimum  in  each  class  we  find  that  for  the  samples  con- 
taining sodium  benzoate  the  minimum  acidity  is  0.54  and  the  maxi- 
mum 1.80,  while  for  the  unpreserved  samples  the  minimum  is  0.60 
and  the  maximum  2.20.  These  differences  are  non-essential  and  effect- 
ually dispose  of  the  contention  that  a  high  acidity  is  necessary  in  ket- 
chups not  preserved  with  sodium  benzoate. 

When  we  consider  the  figures  shown  by  the  miscroscopic  examina- 
tion, we  are  impelled  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  this  respect  also.  The  figures  for  the  microscopic 
factors,  condensed  and  tabulated,  are  as  follows: 


Maxlmttm. 
HlDlmaio, 
Arenge,    . 


8 
2S 


When  these  figures  are  compared  with  those  of  the  samples  in 
which  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  alleged  decomposi- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  that  in  no  case  would  the  figures  warrant  the 
supposition  that  the  sample  was  in  such  a  state  of  decomposition  as 
to  deserve  prosecution.  In  some  of  the  samples  the  figures  point  to 
a  need  for  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  handling,  but  in  no  in- 
stance do  the  figures  indicate  criminal  negligence  in  this  respect. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  state  that  the  foregoing  investigation 
shows. 

First,  That  an  almost  unparalleled  improvement  has  occurred  in 
the  quality  of  the  tomato  ketchup  of  the  market  in  the  matter  of  the 
use  of  chemical  preservatives.  The  percentage  of  purity,  in  the  sense 
of  freedom  from  preservatives  in  this  respect,  has  risen  from  less  than 
6%  in  1904  to  over  75%  in  1915. 

Second,  That  the  use  of  artificial  coloration  has  entirely  disap- 
peared at  the  present  time,  whereas,  in  1904,  nearly  90%  of  the  brands 
examined  contained  artificial  color. 
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Third,  That  the  allegations  of  the  use  of  Injurioas  amounts  of  acids 
and  spices  in  brands  containing  no  sodium  benzoate  has  no  basis  in 
fact 

Fourth,  That  factory  conditions  have  improved  to  the  extent  that 
not  one  sample  oat  of  142  brands  examined  was  found  to  be  of  an 
injurious  character  from  the  use  of  unsound  materials  which  were 
formerly  in  common  use. 

Fifth,  That  only  2  samples  out  of  142,  or  less  than  2%,  were  il- 
legal in  any  respect,  and  in  these  instances  it  was  probably  a  manu- 
facturing error,  for  there  was  no  reason  for  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  preservation  shown  by  a  study  of  the  microscopic 
character  of  the  product. 

Sixth,  That  saccharin  was  not  found  to  be  present  in  any  of  the 
samples  examined. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  February  1,  1916. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Patton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Dear  Sir:  Bequests  are  coming  to  the  Department  almost  daily 
for  information  relative  tp  farms  for  sale  in  Pennsylvania.  At  your 
direction  this  Bureau  has  collected  a  list  of  over  three  hundred  farms 
for  sale,  varying  in  price  from  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre 
to  over  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  I  submit  the  description  of 
these  farms  herewith  and  recommend  that  the  same  be  published  as 
a  Bulletin  of  the  Department. 

Very  respectfully, 


L.  H.  WIBLE 


Statistician. 
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PREFACE. 


The  information  contained  in  the  following  pages  descriptive  of 
over  three  hundred  farms  for  sale  in  Pennsylvatiia  was  collected 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  this  Department,  for  the  purpose  of 
disseminating  the  same  to  persons  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  however,  that  none  of  these  farms  is 
the  property  of  the  State;  neither  does  the  State  sell  them  or  act 
as  an  agent  in  their  sale. 

Many  of  the  farms  listed  are  among  the  lower  priced  farms  of  the 
State,  but  doubtless  offer  excellent  advantages  and  opportunities 
to  the  home-seeker  possessing  some  knowledge  of  agriculture. 

The  variety  and  volume  of  the  crops  produced  in  Pennsylvania  are 
large,  and  by  reason  of  the  farms  being  within  short,  easy  and  cheap 
shipping  distance  over  good  reads  and  rapid  transportation  to  the 
markets  of  this  and  adjoining  states,  the  value  of  these  crops  is 
correspondingly  increased. 

It  is  attempted  to  give  such  information  concerning  the  land  for 
sale  as  will  present  it  in  its  true  light,  and  give  to  the  person 
seeking  to  purchase  a  farm,  reliable  data  from  which  to  form  a  con- 
clusion as  to  whether  the  farm  described  is  of  the  character  of  the 
farm  sought  by  the  would-be  purchaser. 

It  is  our  desire  to  have  every  acre  of  Pennsylvania  farm  land 
occupied  by  the  best  possible  farmer,  and  the  department  stands  ready 
to  give  a'ny  assistance  in  its  power  and  all  possible  information  to 
anyone  interested  and  anxious  to  accomplish  this  desirable  result. 

CHARLES  E.  PATTON, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  February  4,  1916. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  FOB  SALE. 


All^heny  Oonnty. 

No.  1. — Farm  of  92  acres,  situated  in  Elizabeth  Township;  one 
and  one-half  miles  from  railroad  station  and  postofflce  at  Elizabeth) 
B.  D.  No.  1;  on  line  of  P.  &  L.  E.  Railroad;  one-foarth  mile  from 
school ;  one  and  one-half  miles  from  church,  sev^n  different  denomina- 
tions. Highways  are  level  macadam  roads.  McKeesport  is  sieven 
miles  distant  and  may  be  reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  is 
part  hilly  and  part  level.  Limestone  soil.  This  farm  is  all  in  grass. 
Sixty-five  acres  are  tillable.  Thirty  apple  trees  and  some  peach,  pear, 
plum  and  cherry.  Soil  is  best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  wheat,  clover 
and  garden  truck.  Fences  are  in  fair  condition.  No  house.  Bam 
30x50  feet  and  other  buildings.  Water  is  piped  to  the  house  site 
and  bam.  Price,  f4,000.00.  Terms,  |1,000.00  cash,  balance  in  pay- 
ments. Farm  is  assesed  at  (4,600.00.  There  is  a  4  ft.  vein  of  coal 
under  sixty  acres.  Must  be  sold  to  close  an  estate.  Address  Miss 
E.  McDonald,  Executrix,  Box  12,  Elizabeth,  Pa. 

No.  2. — ^Farm  of  75  acres,  situated  in  Jefferson  Township;  one  mile 
from  postolBce  and  railroad  at  Wilson,  on  line  of  P.  V.  &  G.  Bailroad. 
One  mile  from  school  and  the  same  distance  to  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist  churches ;  one  mile  f^rom  milk  station.  Highways  are  good. 
McKeesport  with  a  population  of  50,000  is  four  miles  distant.  Sur- 
face is  rolling  and  altitude  about  1,100  feet.  Limestone  soil.  Fifteen 
acres  in  meadow  and  fifteen  acres  in  timber.  Sixty  acres  tillable. 
Best  adapted  to  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  potatoes.  Fences  are  generally 
woven  wire  and  barbed  wire.  Six-room  house  with  hall,  good  condi- 
tion. Bank  bam,  38x20  feet,  good  condition.  House  and  bam  are 
watered  by  wfell;  fields,  by  running  water.  Price,  f  100.00  per  acre. 
Terms,  one-third  cash  and  balance  on  mortgage.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  producing  farms  in  the  township.  It  is  well  adapted  to  truck- 
ing and  is.  conv«!ni«it  to  good  markets.  Address  A.  Q.  Wilson,  Wil- 
son, Pa. 

Armstrong  County. 
No.  3. — ^Farm  of  178  acres,  situated  in  Burrell  Township;  one 
mile  from  Cochran  Mills  postofflce,  seven  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Vandergrift,  on  West  Penn  Bailroad.  Three-fourths  mile  from 
school;  two  miles  from  Methodist  and  Lutheran  churches;  two  miles 
from  creamery.    Highways  are  hilly.    Vandergrift  has  a  population 
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of  four  thousand  and  is  seven  miles  distant.  Surface  is  rolling  and 
level.  Soil  is  sandj  loam.  130  acres  under  cultivation,  balance  in 
timber.  The  fruit  consists  of  apples,  pears  and  cherries.  Well 
adapted  to  all  farm  crops  grown  in  this  latitude.  Woven  and  barbed 
wire  fences,  good  cotidition.  House,  18x42  feet,  six  rooms,  good 
condition.  Bank  barn,  40x60  feet.  Wagon  shed,  corn  crib  and  hog 
pen  combined,  good  condition.  House  and  barn  are  watered  by  spring. 
Price,  16,000.00.  Terms,  one-third  cash,  balance  on  time.  This 
farm  is  in  gas  territory.  Underlaid  with  three  veins  of  Freeport 
coal.    Address  William  Haney,  9  Lyme  street,  Sharon,  Pa. 

No.  4. — Farm  of  100  acres,  situated  in  West  Franklin  Township; 
two  miles  from  postoffice  and  railroad  station  at  Gowansville,  B.  B. 
&  P.  Railroad.  Kittanning  is  the  nearest  large  town;  population, 
10,000;  distance  seven  miles  and  may  be  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  is  high  on  Chestnut  Bidge.  Altitude,  1,400  feet.  Loam 
soil.  Fifteen  acres  in  meadow;  25  acres  in  timber,  second  growth 
chestnut.  Seventy-five  acres  tillable.  40  apple  trees,  20  cherry,  pears, 
peaches  and  plums.  Farm  is  well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  grain, 
hay  and  fruit.  Bail  and  wire  fences,  in  good  condition.  House, 
32x36  feet,  in  good  condition.  Bank  barn,  forty-five  feet  square,  in 
good  condition.  Wagon  shed  and  small  buildings.  Barn  and  house 
are  watered  by  wells;  fields,  by  springs.  Price,  f50,00  per  acre. 
Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  on  time  at  4  per  cent.  This  farm 
is  underlaid  with  four  veins  of  coal  and  14  foot  vein  of  limestone. 
Gas  Territory.  Address  Daniel  Berger,  33  Park  street,  North  East, 
Pa. 

No.  5. — Farm  of  111  acres,  situated  in  Kiskiminetas  Township ;  five 
miles  from  Appollo  postoffice  and  railway  station  on  line  of  P.  R. 
B. ;  one  mile  from  school ;  two  and  one-half  miles  from  church.  High- 
ways are  good  clay  roads  but  somewhat  hilly.  Surface  is  rolling. 
Seven  acres  in  meadow,  and  twelve  in  timber,  hardwood.  Ninety-five 
acres  tillable.  50  apple,  8  plum  and  ten  peach  trees.  Adapted  to 
all  cereal  crops  grown  in  this  latitude.  Wire  fences.  Eight-roomed 
house,  in  poor  condition.  Good  barn,  50  feet  square.  Spring  at  door; 
watering  trough  at  barn.  Water  in  every  field  except  two.  Price, 
14,500.00.  Terms,  |2,000.00  cash  and  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  Two 
gas  wells  pay  |50.00  each  per  year.  Whole  farm  is  underlaid  with 
limestone.  Owned  by  Philip  Deemer's  Heirs.  Address  D.  E.  Stitt, 
Apollo,  Pa. 

No.  6. — Farm  of  32  acres,  situated  in  Washington  Township;  one 
mile  from  Wattersonville  postoffice;  one  and  one-fourth  miles  from 
Bedbank  railway  station,  on  P.  R.  R.  One  and  one-fourth  miles  from 
school  and  church,  Methodist;  one  and  one-fourth  miles  from  milk 
station.    Highways  are  fair.    East  Brady  with  a  population  of  2,000 
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is  five  milea  distant,  and  may  be  reached  by  rail  and  Iiighway.  Bur- 
face  is  rolling,  and  altitude  about  600  feet  Twenty  acres  tillable. 
Apple,  peach,  pear  and  plum  orchard.  Well  adapted  to  corn,  rye, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  etc.  Board,  picket  and  rail  fences,  fair  condi- 
tion. House  has  six  large  rooms  and  is  in  good  condition.  Water 
is  piped  from  spring  to  house.  Fields  are  watered  by  brook.  Price, 
|1,900.00.  Terms,  cash  or  payments.  Good  home  markets  for  all 
products,  especially  for  meat  and  poultry.  Land  is  leased  for  gas. 
Address  N.  O.  Claypool,  Wattersonville,  Pa. 

No.  7. — ^Farm  of  60  acres,  situated  in  Sugarcreek  Township;  two 
and  one-half  miles  from  railway  station  at  Chicora,  on  line  of  B  & 
O.  Railroad;  one-fourth  mile  from  school;  two  and  one-half  miles 
from  Methodist,  Lutheran,  Presbyterian  atid  Catholic  churches. 
Creamery  and  cheese  factory  at  Chicora.  Good  roads.  Chicora  has 
a  population  of  1,300.  Land  is  rolling.  Soil  is  rich  and  loamy.  45 
acres  tillable;  16  acres  in  timber,  oak  and  chestnut.  Orchard  con- 
sists of  25  apple  and  some  peach,  cherry  and  pear  trees..  Well  adapted 
to  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  buckwheat.  Fences  are  rail,  wire  and  picket. 
No  buildings  on  this  farm.  Price,  |20.00  per  acre.  Terms,  to  suit 
purchaser.  Owner,  Rose  A.  Black,  Glenns  Falls,  N.  Y.  Address 
F.  P.  McBride,  Attorney  in  Fact,  Fenelton,  Pa. 

No.  8. — Farm  of  120  acres,  situated  in  Madison  Township;  six  mies 
from  New  Bethlehem  postoflfice,  R.  D.  No.  5;  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Reedy,  on  line  Shawmut  Railroad;  one-half 
mile  from  school ;  near  Baptist,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches. 
Fairly  good  roads.  Surface  is  part  level  and  balance  is  roUiHg  and 
hilly.  Good  clay  soil.  About  twenty  acres  in  meadow.  Eighty 
acres  tillable.  There  is  a  good  apple  orchard.  Some  peach  and 
cherry  trees.  Adapted  to  hay,  oats  and  corn.  Rail  fences.  Two 
story  frame  house,  16x28  feet,  with  cellar.  Another  house  of  the  same 
size.  No  bam.  Spring  at  each  house.  Price,  |3,200.00.  Terms,  one- 
half  cash  and  balance  on  mortgage.  There  is  a  vein  of  good  coal 
opened  up  on  farm.  Limestone,  iron  ore  and  fire  clay.  Farm  slopes 
to  the  morning  sun.  Address  Mrs.  J.  H.  Young,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Apollo, 
Pa. 

No.  9. — Farm  of  218  acres,  situated  in  Cowanshannock  Township; 
four  miles  frora  Dayton  postofflce,  R.  D.  No.  11;  three  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Echo,  on  line  of  B.  R.  &  P.  Railroad;  one  mile 
from  school ;  three  miles  from  Methodist  and  Presbyteriati  churches ; 
three  miles  from  milk  station.  Good  roads.  Rural  Valley  is  the 
nearest  large  town.  It  is  three  miles  away  and  has  a  population 
of  3,500.  The  general  surface  is  rolling  and  hilly.  High  altitude. 
Clay  and  chestnut  soil.  Forty  acres  in  meadows;  twenty-two  acres 
in  timber,  good  oak.    190  acres  tillable.    Fruit  consists  of  60  bearing 
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apple  and  25  bearing  peach  trees.  Adapted  to  general  crops,  especial- 
ly hay.  Bail  and  wire  fences,  need  repairs.  Six-room  house  and  In 
good  condition.  Barn,  60x60  feet,  good  condition,  Wagpn  shed 
and  corn  crib.  House  is  .watered  by  spring  and  well;  bam,  by  well; 
fields,  by  good  spring  and  three  runs.  Price,  f  6,000.00.  Terms,  agre^ 
able.   Address  Mrs.  Maggie  S.  Elroh,  Bural  VaUey,  Pa. 

No.  10. — Farm  of  230  acres,  situated  in  Cowanshannock  Township ; 
at  Bural  Valley  postoffice;  one^alf  mile  from  railway  station  at 
Yatesboro,  on  line  of  B.  B.  &  P.  Bailroad ;  near  school  and  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  Lutheran  and  Catholic  churches ;  at  milk  station.  Good 
state  highway.  General  surface  is  rolling  and  hilly.  Medium  altitude. 
Clay  and  gravel  soil.  50  acres  in  meadow;  60  acres  in  timber,  good 
oak  and 'chestnut.  150  acres  tillable.  50  apple,  16  peach,  30  pear, 
20  plum  and  10  cherry  trees.  Adapted  ta  general  farming,  dairying 
and  trucking.  Ten-room  house,  excellent  condition;  another  house 
with  eight  rooms,  fair  condition.  New  bam,  51:^60  feet.  Barn,  26x40 
feet,  fair  condition.  Water  is  piped  to  house  and  barn  from  spring. 
Fields  are  watered  by  spring  and  creek.  Price,  fl2,000.00.  Terms, 
agreeable.  Two  gas  wells  on  farm  and  gas  reserved  for  domestic 
purposes.  A  part  of  this  .farm  can  be  sold  off  in  lots  at  from  f 200.00 
to  1400.00  each.    Address  Mrs.  Maggie  S.  Kroh,  Hural  Valley,  Pa. 

Beaver  County. 

No.  11. — Farm'  of  208  acres,  situated  in  Hanover  Township ;  eight 
miles  from  Hookstown  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  2;  eight  miles  from 
Burgettstown,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Bailroad;  one-half  mile  from 
school;  one-half  mile  from  church,  Presbyterian  and  United  Presby- 
terian. State  highway  is  hilly  but  very  good.  Surface  is  rolling  and 
every  acre,  not  in  timber,  is  tillable.  Altitude,  1,400  feet  Qoil  is 
part  limestone  and  part  sandy.  Eighty  acres  in  meadow  and  twenty- 
five  in  timber.  180  acres  are  tillable.  Large  apple  orchard.  Adapted 
to  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  potatoes.  Bail  and  wire  fences,  aU  in 
fair  condition.  Brick  house,  nine  rooms,  fair  conditon.  Frame  bam, 
40x62  feet.  Stable,  25x40  feet.  Large  two-story  wagon  shed,  new 
com  crib.  House  is  watered  by  spring  and  cistern ;  bam,  by  trough ; 
spring  in  every  field.  Price,  {65.00  per  acre.  Terms,  half  cash. 
Owner  cannot  farm  and  wishes  to  sell.  Address  Mary  E.  Bams^, 
430  Mill  street,  Coraopolis,  Pa. 

No.  12. — Farm  of  48  acres,  located  in  Ohio  Township ;  three  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Smiths  Ferry,  on  line  of  railway;  one  mile 
from  school  and  one  mile  from  Methodist  church.  Level  highways. 
Whole  farm  can  be  cultivated.  Adapted  to  general  farming.  Fences 
are  fair.  Old  house,  seven  rooms.  Large  bam  and  in  fair  condition. 
House  is  watered  by  well  and  barn  by  springs.    Price,  {2,600.00. 
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Terms,  cash.    Address  Mrs.  Emma  Bauch,  St.  Clair  avenue,  East 
Liverpool,  Otio. 

No.  13. — ^Farm  of  115  acres,  situated  in  South  Beaver  Township; 
nine  miles  from  Beaver  Falls,  B.  D.  No.  2;  four  miles  from  Darlington, 
on  line  of  lisburn  Bailroad;  one-half  mile  from  school  and  church; 
three  miles  from  condensing  plant.  Qood  roads.  Surface  is  rolling. 
Sandy  loam  and  clay  soil.  45  acres  in  meadow ;  25  acres  in  timber, 
white  oak.  Sev^ty-five  acres  tillable.  Fruit:  50  peach,  30  apple  and 
35  plum  trees.  Adapted  to  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  potatoes.  Good 
wire  and  rail  fences.  Qood  six-room  house,  18x40  feet.  Barn,  24x56 
feet  Granary,  corn  crib,  etc.  House  is  watered  by  well;  trough 
at  bam ;  fields  are  watered  by  springs.  Price,  |45.00  per  acre.  Terms, 
cash  or  time.  Four  veins  of  coal.  Free  gas  piped  all  through  the 
house.  Good  meadows.  Telephone  in  house.  Address  James  Tennis, 
B.  D.  No.  2,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Bedford  County. 

No.  14. — ^Farm  of  137  acres,  situated  in  West  Providence  Township; 
five  miles  from  Everett  postofBce,  B.  D.  No.  4;  and  railway  station, 
on  line  of  H.  &  B.  T.  B.  B.;  one  and  three-fourths  miles  from  sdiool; 
and  thie  same  distance  from  Christian  and  Lutheran  churches.  Dirt 
roads,  in  good  condition.  Everett  is  the  nearest  town,  five  miles 
distant  witii  a  population  of  2,000.  About  one-half  the  farm  is  bottom 
land  and  the  balance  is  part  level  and  part  hilly.  Bottom  land  is 
loam  and  balance  is  red  shale.  20  acres  in  meadow  and  26  acres 
in  timber.  Saw  timber  was  cut  sometime  ago  but  there  is  still  enough 
left  for  farm  repairs.  110  acres  tillable,  but  only  80  acres  under  cul- 
tivation now.  Sonie  apple  trees,  peaches  and  grape  vines.  Adapted 
to  com,  oats,  wheat,  hay  and  potatoes.  Wire  and  rail  fences,  in 
foir  condition.  Brick  house,  20x32  feet  with  L,  16x16  feet;  frame 
kitcJten.  Bank  bam,  38x64  feet,  wagon  shed,  28x30  feet,  com  crib 
and  other  necessary  buildings.  House  and  bam  are  watered  by 
springs;  fields,  by  springs  and  creek.  Price,  |3,200.00.  Terms,  one- 
half  cash  and  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  The  house  alone  would  cost 
12,000.00.  Good  neighborhood.  Good  fishing.  Address  Ira  D.  Mell- 
ott,  B.  D.  No.  4,  Everett,  Pa. 
No.  16. — ^Farm  of  142  acres,  situated  in  Snake  Spring  Township; 
•  seven  miles  from  Everett  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  1 ;  six  miles  from  Mt. 
Dallas,  on  line  of  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  Railroad;  one-half 
mile  from  school;  and  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Brethren  and 
Dunkard  churches.  Qood  township  roads;  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
to  State  Highway.  Farm  land  is  rolling  and  timber  land  is  moun- 
tainous. Sandy  loam  and  clay  soil.  16  acres  in  meadow,  and  82 
acres  in  timber,  young  oak  and  chestnut.    60  acres  tillable.    60  apple, 
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40  plum,  25  pear,  cherries,  currants  and  raspberries,  etc.  Farm  is 
well  adapted  to  wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  hay  and  fruit  568  rods 
of  new  woven-wire  fence.  House  has  seven  rooms  and  kitchen,  old 
but  in  fair  condition.  Bank  barn,  35x60  feet,  good  condition ;  machine 
shed,  26x30  feet,  corn  crib,  hog  pen,  etc.  House  and  barn  are  watered 
by  springs ;  fields,  by  springs  and  mountain  streams.  Price,  f 2,50.0.00. 
Terms,  one-third  cash  and  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  This  farm 
is  nine  miles  from  Bedford,  the  county  seat.  Address  J.  G.  Starr, 
B.  D.  No.  1,  Everett,  Pa. 

No.  16. — Tract  of  344  acres  of  woodland,  situated  in  Hopewell 
Township;  one-fourth  mile  from  Hopewell  postofflce,  R.  D.  No.  2; 
railway  station  at  Cypher,  on  line  of  Huntingdon  and  Broadtop 
Railroad ;  one-fourth  mile  from  church  and  school.  Good  dirt  roads. 
Everett  is  four  miles  away  and  has  a  population  of  1,500.  Surface 
is  mostly  smooth.  Principally  slate  soil.  Whole  tract  is  in  timber, 
young  oak,  pine,  etc.  250  acres  tillable  if  cleared.  No  buildings. 
Enough  timber  to  pay  for  it.  Railroad  runs  through  the  tract.  Price, 
12,000.00.    Terms,  cash.    Address  Silas  Ritchey,  Yellow  Creek,  Pa. 

Berks  County. 

No.  17. — Farm  of  79  acres,  situated  in  Spring  Township ;  four  miles 
from  Sinking  Spring  postofBce,  B.  D.  No.  2;  two  and  one-half  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Fritztown,  on  line  of  Colupabia  &  Reading 
Railway ;  one-half  square  from  school ;  one  mile  from  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  churches  and  one-half  mile  from  United  Brethren  church. 
Good  roads.  Three  miles  to  Mohnton  population  1,600.  Seven  and  one- 
half  miles  to  Reading,  population  110,000.  Trolley  runs  through  farm. 
Surface  is  rolling.  Altitude,  about  400  feet.  Iron  stone  soil.  Seven 
acres  in  meadow.  Practically  all  tillable.  25  apple,  20  plum,  8  pear, 
12  sour  cherry  and  6  sweet  cherry  trees.  Adapted  to  all  farm  crops 
and  tobacco.  Rail  and  wire  fences,  all  good.  Stone,  six-roomed  house, 
extra  good.  Barn,  45x90  feet,  fine  condition.  House  is  watered  by 
pump;  bam,  by  running  water;  fields,  by  running  water.  Price, 
18,000.00.  Terms,  |5,000.00  cash  and  balance  on  mortgage  at  5  per 
cent.  This  farm  is  underlaid  with  minerals.  Address  George  E. 
Shupp,  Shillington,  Pa. 

No.  18. — Farm  of  83  acres,  situated  in  Robeson  Township;  two 
miles  from  Elverson  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  1;  one  mile  from  railway* 
station  at  Cold  Run,  on  line  of  W.  &  C.  Railroad;  one-fourth  mile 
from  school;  one  and  one-half  miles  to  Lutheran  and  Methodist 
churches;  two  and  one-half  miles  to  milk  station.  Highways  are 
hilly.  Birdsboro,  six  miles  distant,  haa  a  population  of  2,200,  May 
be  reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  is  level.  Sandstone  soil. 
Three  acres  in  timber,  chestnut  and  white  oak.    8Q  acres  tillable. 
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50  apple,  6  pear,  16  plum  and  6  cherry  trees.  Best  adapted  to  com, 
wheat,  etc.  Post  and  wire  fence,  good.  Two  and  one-half  story  stone 
house  with  kitchen  attached.  Large  stone  barn  in  good  condition; 
other  outbuildings,  all  in  good  condition.  House  is  watered  by  spring 
and  barn  by  well.  Price,  f4,200.00.  Terms,  cash  and  mortgage.  Will 
make  terms  of  sale  very  easy  to  accomodate  purchaser.  Address  Bev. 
G.  Paronessa,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Temple,  Pa. 

No.  19. — Farm  of  43  acres,  located  in  Alsace  Township;  one  and 
one-fourth  miles  from  Stony  Greek  Mills  postofflce,  B.  D.  No.  1;  and 
the  same  distance  from  trolley  line ;  o°ne  mile  from  school ;  two  miles 
from  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches;  one  and  one-half  miles  from 
milk  station.  The  highways  are  somewhat  hilly.  Beading  is  four 
miles  distant  and  has  a  population  of  110,000.  Surface  is  somewhat 
hilly  but  can  all  be  worked  by  machinery.  Sandy  loam  soil.  Twenty- 
two  acres  tillable;  nineteen  acres  in  timber,  oak  and  chestnut.  50 
apple,  18  cherry,  8  pear  trees,  some  peaches  and  quinces.  Adapted 
to  general  farming  and  trucking.  Mostly  stone  fences  and  in  good 
condition;  rail  fences  are  in  fair  condition.  Stone  house,  24x36 
feet,  seven  rooms  with  cellar  and  attic.  Barn,  34x58  feet.  House 
and  barn  need  some  repairs.  Wagon  shed,  pig  sty  and  work  shop — all 
in  good  condition.  Well  at  house  and  spring  at  barn.  Price,  |3,000.00. 
There  are  three  springs  of  never-failing  water  elevated  sufficiently 
to  supply  water  to  house  for  bath.  Plenty  of  sand  and  building  stone. 
Address  Conrad  W.  Hinnershitz,  Stony  Creek  Mills,  Pa. 

No.  20. — Farm  of  208  acres,  situated  in  Centre  Township;  two 
miles  from  Centreport,  B.  D.  No.  1 ;  three  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Mohrsville,  on  line  of  P.  &  B.  Bailroad ;  one-half  mile  from  school ; 
one  and  one-half  miles  from  Beformed  and  Lutheran  churches;  one 
mile  from  creamery  and  condensing  plant.  Good  roads.  Beading 
is  twelve  miles  distant  and  may  be  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,100  feet.  Good  red  gravel  soil.  Twenty 
acres  in  meadow;  ten  acres  in  timber,  oak  and  chestnut.  178  acres 
tillable.  Apple,  pear  and  peach  orchard.  Best  adapted  to  wheat, 
rye,  coi'n,  oats  and  potatoes.  Wire  fences,  fair  condition.  14-roomed 
house.  Barn,  38x108  feet.  Two  corn  cribs  and  wagon  sheds.  House 
is  watered  by  pump;  bam,  by  running  water;  fields,  by  stream. 
Price,  18,000.00.  Terms,  |4,500.00  cash,  and  balance  on  mortgage. 
This  is  a  good  stock  farm  because  of  the  good  water  supply  and 
splendid  pasture.    Address  P.  W.  Sunanday,  Bernharts,  Pa. 

No.  21. — Farm  of  50  acres,  located  in  Alsace  Township ;  four  miles 
from  Oley,  B.  D.  No.  1;  seven  miles  from  Beading;  one-fourth  mile 
from  school  and  church,  Lutheran  and  Beformed;  two  miles  from 
trolley  at  Stony  Creek;  two  miles  from  milk  station.  Thirty-five 
acres  tillable;  eight  acres  lowland  pasture;  four  acres  chestnut, 
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oak  and  hickory  timber.  100  apple,  100  cherry,  50  peach,  50  plum 
and  30  pear  tre^.  Some  chestnut  and  shell  bark  trees.  Borne  stone 
fence  and  some  wire.  Log  house,  25x40  feet,  good  condition.  Good 
barn,  30x52  feet.  New  summer  kitchen,  spring  house,  chicken  house 
and  other  necessary  outbuildings.  House  is  watered  by  spring ;  bam, 
by  pumps ;  and  fields  by  springs.  Price,  f3,600.00.  Terms,  cash.  One 
acre  in  truck,  including  rhubarb,  currants,  asparagus,  etc.  Address 
Daniel  Angstadt,  B.  D.  No.  1,  Oley,  Pa. 

No.  22. — Farm  of  140  acres,  located  in  Bethel  Township;  one  mile 
from  Bethel  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  1 ;  eight  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Myerstown,  on  line  of  Philadelphia  &  Beading  Bailway ;  one  mile 
from  school,  church,  creamery  and  milk  station.  Highways  are  level 
and  good.  Bethel  has  a  population  of  500.  Surface  is  level.  Soil 
is  sandy  loam.  Eighty  acres  tillable.  2,700  peach,  200  apple,  150 
pear,  12  quince  and  12  cherry  trees.  Adapted  to  all  farm  crops. 
Fences  are  fair.  Frame  house,  30x30  feet,  good  condition.  Good 
barU;  35x120  feet.  Shed,  30x35  feet  and  new  pig  sty.  House  and 
bam  are  watered  by  springs;  fields,  by  mountaih  brook.  Price, 
15,000.00.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  on  mortgage  at  5  per 
cent.    Address  J.  George  Bick,  Bethel,  Pa. 

No.  23. — Farm  of  78  acres,  situated  in  Exeter  Township ;  three  miles 
from  Oley  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  1;  six  mUes  from  railway  station  at 
Beading,  on  line  of  Philadelphia  and  Beading  and  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
roads;  one-eighth  mile  from  school;  one  abd  one-fourth  miles  from 
Lutheran  and  Beformed  churches;  two  miles  from  creamery  and 
one  mile  from  milk  station.  Beads  are  hilly  but  good  and  solid. 
Beading  may  be  reached  by  hi^way  and  trolley.  Sqrface  is  some- 
what hilly  sloping  to  the  southeast.  Altitude  about  600  feet  Soil 
is  good  and  is  part  sandy  loam  and  part  gravel.  Thirteen  acres  in 
meadow;  12  acres  in  timber,  chestnut  and  oak.  Fifty  acres  tillable. 
150  apple,  50  pear,  25  peach  and  20  cherry  trees.  Adapted  to  general 
farming,  fruit  and  truck.  Good  woven  wire  fences.  House  is  two- 
story  brick,  28x41  feet,  mansard  roof;  and  is  suitable  for  two  families. 
Good  bam,  30x48  feet,  and  L,  20x30  feet.  Wagon  shed,  com  crib  and 
poultry  house.  House  and  bam  are  watered  by  well ;  fields,  by  spring 
water.  Price,  |6,500.00.  Terms,  reasonable.  14,000.00  may  remain 
on  mortgage.    Address  George  S.  Diener,  Oley,  aP. 

No.  24. — ^Farm  of  147  acres,  situated  in  District  Township;  in  the 
town  of  Landie  Store;  four  and  one-half  mUes  from  Barto,  on  line  of 
P.  &  B.  Bailway;  one-fourth  mile  from  school;  three  miles  from 
Lutheran  and  Beformed  churches  and  five  miles  from  Catholic 
Church;  near  creamery  and  cheese  factory.  Crushed  stone  roads,  a 
little  hUly.  Beading,  twenty  miles  away,  may  be  reached  by  trolley. 
Surface  is  nearly  level.    Fifteen  acres  in  meadow  and  thiriy  acres 
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in  second  growth  timber.  One  hundred  acres  tillable.  Fifty  apple 
and  diflferent  kinds  of  other  fruit.  Wire,  rail  and  some  stone  fence. 
Large  stone  house,  built  for  three  families.  Barn  is  one  hundred 
feet  long  and  is  up  to  date  in  condition.  Large  straw  house,  large 
new  chicken  house,  wood  house  and  cement  pig  house.  Fine  supply 
of  water  for  house  and  bam  from  running  spring.  Price,  f7,500.00. 
Terms,  reasonable.  f4,000.00  may  remain  on  mortgage  at  5^  per 
cent,  interest.  Good  neighborhood.  This  farm  is  in  high  state  of 
cultivation.  About  35  acres  are  out  in  wheat  and  rye  and  was  well 
fertilized.    Address  H.  W.  Kemp,  Bally,  Pa. 

No.  25. — Farm  of  75  acres,  located  in  Longswamp  Township ;  three 
miles  from  Mertztown  postofflce,  R.  D.  No.  1;  three  miles  from  rail- 
way station  at  Topton,  on  line  of  East  Penn  Railroad ;  one-half  mile 
from  school;  three  miles  from  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches; 
one-half  mile  from  creamery.  Roads  are  hilly  but  good  and  solid. 
Topton  has  a  population  of  2,000.  Surface  is  rolling.  Iron  stone 
soil.  Eight  acres  in  meadow;  nine  acres  in  timber,  chestnut  and 
oak.  Fifty  acres  tillable.  Sixty  apple  and  twenty  cherry  trees. 
Adapted  to  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  grass.  Rail  and  wire  fences,  good 
condition.  Stone  house,  two  and  one-half  story,  20x26  feet,  good  con- 
dition. Barn,  35x55  feet.  Wagon  shed,  blacksmith  shop,  com  crib 
and  pig  sty — all  in  good  condition.  House  and  barn  are  watered  by 
well ;  fields,  by  running  water.  Price,  |3,600.00.  Terms,  cash.  This 
is  an  ideal  dairy  and  poultry  farm.  The  adjoining  farm  may  be  pur- 
chased if  additional  land  is  desired.  Address  Alfred  A.  Reinert,  1032 
Robeson  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Bradford  County. 

No.  26. — ^Farm  of  113  acres,  situated  in  Springfield  Township,  five 
miles  from  East  Smithfield  postofBce;  seven  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  on  line  of  P.  A.  R.  R. ;  one  mile  from 
school  and  one  mile  from  Methodist  church.  Roads  are  good  l)ut  some- 
what hilly.  Surface  is  hilly.  Altitude  is  about  2,000  feet.  Chemung 
rock  soil,  good.  Ten  acres  in  meadow ;  seventy  acres  in  timber,  virgin 
growth  consisting  of  hemlock,  pine,  maple,  beech,  oak,  chestnut,  ash 
and  hickory.  About  forty  acres  are  tillable.  Apple  orchard;  some 
cherries  and  grapes.  Adapted  to  corn,  oats,  buckwheat  and  potatoes. 
Woven  wire  fences,  good  condition.  Good  twelve-room  house.  Three 
barns,  tool  shed,  poultry  house.  Telephone  in  house  and  rural  de- 
livery passes  the  door.  House  is  watered  by  well ;  barn,  by  spring ; 
fields,  by  mnning  stream.  Price,  |6,500.00.  Terms,  |2,000.00  cash 
and  balance  before  the  removal  of  timber.    Good  farming  community. 
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About  400,000  feet  fine  timber.    Address  Mrs.  EJdna  W.  Dwyer,  Troy, 
Pa. 

No.  27. — ^Farm  of  175  acres,  located  in  Armenia  Township;  four 
miles  from  Troy  posctofBce,  R.  D.  No.  1 ;  railway  station  at  Troy,  on 
line  of  Pensylnvania  Kailroad ;  one-fourth  mile  from  school  and  three- 
fourths  mile  from  church ;  four  miles  from  creamery  and  cheese  fac- 
tory. Troy  has  a  population  of  2,500.  Surface  is  level.  Red  shale 
soil.  Thirty  acres  of  meadow;  fifty  acres  in  timber,  hardwood  and 
hemlock.  Ninety  acres  tillable.  Apple,  plum,  pear  and  cherry 
orchard.  Well  adapted  to  general  farming  and  potatoes  particularly. 
Woven  wire  fences.  Good  eight-room  house.  Barn,  30x42  feet. 
Shed,  hen  house  and  hog  pen.  House  and  bam  are  watered  by  weU; 
fields,  by  springs.  Price,  |5,000.00.  Terms,  part  cash  and  balance 
on  long  time  payments.  Livestock,  farm  implements  and  crops  are 
included  in  this  sale.  Fifty  thousand  feet  of  timber  and  two  thou- 
sand cords  of  wood.  This  is  a  bargain.  Address  C.  E.  Butler,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  Troy,  Pa. 

No.  28.  Farm  of  76  acres,  situated  in  Sheshequib  Township ;  four 
miles  from  Towanda  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  7 ;  three  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Towanda,  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad;  two  miles 
from  school;  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Methodist  church;  three 
miles  from  creamery.  Highways  are  hilly  but  are  fairly  good  roads. 
Towanda  is  the  nearest  large  town  and  has  a  population  of  over  5,000. 
Surface  is  hilly.  About  sixty-five  acres  tillable.  Fruit  consists 
mostly  of  apples  but  there  are  some  peach,  cherry  and  pear  trees. 
Wire,  stone  and  board  fences,  fair  condition.  Seven-room  house. 
Large  barn,  chicken  house,  com  crib,  tool  house  and  wood  shed. 
Pump  at  house.  Fields  ^re  watered  by  spring.  Price,  |4,500.00. 
Terms,  part  cash.  Large  stone  quarry.  Water  power  on  farm. 
Address  Miss  Annie  H.  Franklin,  166  West  Horter  St.,  Germantown, 
Pa. 

No.  29. — Farm  of  215  acres,  located  in  Columbia  Township;  two 
miles  from  Snedekerville  postoffice  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
Pennsylvania  Railroad;  one-fourth  mile  from  school;  three  miles 
from  church;  three  miles  from  creamery  and  cheese  factory.  Troy 
is  the  nearest  large  town  and  has  a  population  of  1,500.  Surface  is 
rolling.  Red  shale  and  clay  soil.  Thirty  acres  in  meadow;  forty 
acres  in  timber,  mostly  hard  wood.  About  170  acres  tillable.  About 
25  apple  trees  and  some  cherries,  pears  and  plums.  Adapted  to  corn, 
oats,  buckwheat  and  grass.  Rail  and  wire  fences.  House,  24x30 
feet;  with  wing,  18x24  feet.  Bam,  34x60  feet  with  basement.  Stan- 
chions for  35  cows.  House  is  watered  by  wind  mill ;  water  piped  to 
bam;  fields,  by  springs.  Price,  |8,000.00.  Terms,  |2,000.00  down, 
and  balance  in  payments  at  four  per  cent.    This  farm  has  two  silos 
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and  will  easily  keep  forty  cows.  Sold  f2,400.00  worth  of  milk  in 
1914.  Milk  taken  from  door.  Telephone  and  daily  mail.  Address 
H.  E.  Ghace.  Troy,  Pa, 

No.  30. — Farm  of  92  acres,  located  in  Wells  Township;  three  miles 
from  Gillett  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  3;  GiUett  is  on  line  of  Northern 
Central  Bailroad;  one-half  mile  from  school;  three  miles  from  Bap- 
tist church ;  two  miles  and  one-half  from  cheese  factory ;  three  miles 
from  milk  station.  Good  dirt  roads.  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  is  eleven  miles 
away  and  has  a  population  of  42,000.  May  be  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  is  mostly  level.  Soil  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. Seventy- three  acres  in  meadow;  fifteen  acres  in  timber,  hem- 
lock, pine,  oak  and  chestnut.  Seventy-three  acres  tillable.  Apple, 
cherry  and  prune  trees,  grape  vines,  etc.  Adapted  to  corn,  oats, 
buckwheat  and  potatoes.  Bail  and  wire  fences.  No  house.  Barn, 
40x42  feet,  in  good  condition.  Bam  is  watered  by  well;  fields,  by 
springs.    Price,  fl,500.00.    Address  Baymond  Baker,  Gillett,  Pa. 

No.  31. — ^Farm  of  280  acres,  located  in  Warren  Township;  two 
miles  from  Little  Meadows  postoffice;  three  miles  from  high  school; 
two  miles  from  Catholic,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches;  two 
miles  from  creamery.  Good  dirt  roads.  Owego,  New  York,  is  eleven 
miles  away  and  has  a  population  of  10,000.  May  be  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  This  is  a  fine  hill  farm.  Altitude,  1,500  feet.  Soil 
is  shale  loam.  100  acres  in  meadow;  25  acres  in  timber,  beech,  maple 
and  hemlock.  25  apple  trees  and  some  pear,  plum  and  cherry.  Well 
adapted  to  com,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes  and  hay.  There  are  three 
miles  of  woven  wire  fence  around  this  farm;  some  other  wire  and 
some  rail  fence.  Good  house,  34x34  feet  with  L,  19x38  feet.  Three 
bams,  carriage  house,  granary  and  other  outbuildings.  Spring 
water  piped  into  house.  Barn  and  fields  are  watered  by  springs. 
Price,  19,000.00.  Terms,  easy  payments.  This  farm  has  never 
changed  hands.  Good  neighborhood.  Long  distance  and  local  tele- 
phone. Cream  route  passes  door.  This  farm  can  be  divided  nicely 
into  two  farms  of  160  and  120  acres  respectively.  It  is  an  easy  down 
grade  to  railroad.  Owned  by  Truman  Brainerd.  Address  E.  W. 
Beardslee,  Manager,  E.  D.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

No.  32. — Farm  of  75J  acres,  located  in  Pike  Township ;  four  miles 
from  Warren  Center  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  1;  one  and  three-fourths 
miles  from  school,  church  and  creamery.  Boads  are  in  fair  condi- 
tion. Considerable  creek  bottom  land  and  high  rolling  land.  Good 
soil.  25  acres  in  meadow;  35  acres  in  timber.  About  40  acres  till- 
able and  more  if  cleared.  About  35  apple  trees.  Adapted  to  oats, 
hay,  buckwheat  and  potatoes.  Much  new  wire  fence ;  some  good  rail 
fence.  Good  ten-room  house  with  new  roof.  Two  barns,  good 
chicken  bouse,  hog  pen,  etc.    Honse  is  watered  by  well;  barn  and 
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fields,  by  creek  and  outlet  of  large  pond.  Pric^  |1,600.00.  Terms, 
cash.  Kever  failing  creek  flowing  from  one  end  of  the  farm  to  the 
other.  Three  good  springs.  Stone  quarry.  Address  Margaret  Davis 
or  Jennie  D.  Tompkins,  Neath,  Pa. 

No.  33. — Farm  of  50  acres,  located  in  Springfield  Township;  three 
miles  from  Columbia  Cross  Boads,  on  line  of  P.  A.  B.  B.;  one  and 
one-half  miles  from  school  and  church,  Methodist  and  Baptist;  three 
mUes  from  milk  station.  Highways  are  good  with  some  hills.  Troy, 
five  mUes  distant,  is  the  nearest  large  town  and  has  a  population  off 
2,000.  May  be  reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  is  rolling  with 
southern  exposure.  Altitude  is  about  2,000  feet  Bed  ^ale  solL 
Fourteen  acres  in  meadow ;  five  acres  of  timber,  maple,  ash  and  oak. 
Forty-four  acres  tillable.  Orchard  consisting  of  apple,  pear,  plum, 
prune,  cherry,  peach  and  quince  trees.  Well  adapted  to  com,  oats, 
wheat,  buckwheat,  beans  and  potatoes.  Good  woven  wire  fences. 
Good  10-room  house  with  attic,  porches,  bay  window,  etc.  Bam, 
30x40  feet,  with  basement  and  sUo.  This  is  a  well  arranged  bam. 
Poultry  houses,  granary  and  ice  house.  House  is  watered  by  well 
and  cistern;  barn  by  well;  fields  by  never  failing  stream.  Price, 
12,600.00,  including  silage.  Terms,  |1,000.00  cash  and  balance  in 
payments.  This  farm  can  be  arranged  to  keep  ten  or  twelve  cows 
and  a  team  of  horses.  Fine  farming  community.  Telephone  and 
rural  delivery.    Address  Mrs.  Edna  W.  Dwyer,  Troy,  Pa. 

No.  34. — Farm  of  125  acres,  situated  in  Athens  Township;  three 
miles  from  Athens  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  26;  railway  station  at  Athens, 
oh  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  Eailroad ;  one-half  mile  from  school ;  church 
services  held  at  school  house  and  at  Athens ;  three  miles  from  cream- 
ery, milk  station  and  condensing  plant.  Good  roaids.  Surface  is 
rolling.  Good  soil.  Twenty-five  acres  in  timber,  oak,  chestnut  and 
pine.  One  hundred  acres  tillable.  Fruit  consists  of  apples,  cherries, 
pears,  peaches  and  berries.  '  Adapted  to  general  farm  crops.  Wite 
and  rail  fences,  all  in  good  condition.  Eight-room  house,  in  good  con- 
dition. Good  large  bam,  two  large  sheds,  hen  house,  ice  house,  corn 
crib  and  wagon  shed.  Well  at  the  door  and  water  trough  at  the 
bam.  Price,  |4,000.00.  Terms,  one-half  down  and  balance  in  pay- 
ments. This  is  a  good  farm.  The  buildings  could  not  be  erected  for 
five  thousand  dollars.    Address  J.  F.  Bogers,  Athens,  Pa. 

No.  35. — Farm  of  110  acres,  situated  in  South  Creek  Township; 
one  and  one-half  miles  from  Snedekerville  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  2; 
Snedekerville  is  on  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad;  one  mile 
from  sdiool  and  two  miles  from  church;  one  mile  from  creamery. 
Good  roads.  Altitude,  1,500  feet.  Clay  and  sandy  loam  soil.  96 
acres  tillable  and  15  acres  in  timber.  Apple,  pear,  cherry  and  plum 
orchard.    Adapted  to  oats,  buckwheat,  com  and  potatoes.      Wire 
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fences.  Eleven-room  house.  Barn,  30x60  feet.  Well  at  house  and 
spring  at  barn.  Price,  |20.00  per  acre.  Terms,  foOO.OO  down  and 
balance  on  time.  Address  C.  W.  Jelliff,  B.  D.  No.  2,  Snedekerville, 
Pa. 

Bucks  County. 

No.  36. — Farm  of  147  acres,  located  in  Solebury  Township;  two  and 
one-half  miles  from  New  Hope  postoffice  and  railway  station,  on  line 
of  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway ;  one  mile  from  school,  church 
and  condensing  plant.  Good  roads.  New  Hope  has  a  population  of 
1,400.  Surface  is  rolling.  Twenty  acres  in  meadow  and  eight  acres 
in  oak  timber.  125  acres  tillable.  Some  apple,  peach  and  pear  trees. 
Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  farm  crops  and  hay  particularly.  Outside 
fences  fences  are  all  good.  Stone  house  with  fourte^  rooms,  suit- 
able for  two  families.  Very  large  stone  barn,  well  built  and  in  good 
condition.  House  is  watered  by  cistern  .and  well;  barn,,  by  well. 
Fine  spring  below  the  house.  Price,  19,000.00.  Terms,  |5,000,00 
cash  and  balance  on  time.  We  desire  to  sell  t]iis  farm  in  order  to 
close  an  estate.  Owners,  Vein  Sant  Estate.  Address  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Foulke,  New  Hope,  Pa. 

No.  37. — Farm  of  65  acres,-  situated  in  Tinicum  Township ;  one  mile 
from  Ottsville  postol^ce;  five  miles  from  railway  station  at  Byram, 
on  line  of  Belvidere  Division,  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  three-fourths 
mile  from  school  and  church,  Lutheran  and  Reformed;  one  mile  from 
creamery  and  one-half  mile  from  milk  station.  Roads  are  good  and 
almost  level.  Surface  is  smooth  and  rolling.  Altitude,  300  feet. 
Gravel  loam  soil.  Some  hickory  and  oak  timber.  About  62  acres 
tillable.  Several  hundred  fruit  trees  consisting  of  apple,  cherry  and 
pear.  Adapted  to  grain  and  grass.  Some  fairly  good  wire  fence. 
Good  6-room  slate-roof  house  with  cemented  cellar.  Barn,  40x43  feet. 
Wagon  shed,  corn  crib,  chicken  house  and  other  out-buildings.  House 
a'nd  bam  are  watered  by  well.  Price,  |4,500.00.  Terms,  |2,500.00 
cash  and  balance  on  mortgage.  Splendid  view  from  this  farm.  It 
is  in  sight  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Eastern  trolley  line.  Address 
W.  8.  Machtley,  OttsvUle,  Pa. 

No.  38. — Farm  of  69  acres,  situated  in  Upper  Makefield  Township; 
near  Buckmanville  postoffice;  three  miles  from  railway  statioli  at 
Wycombe,  on  line  N.  E.  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railway;  school  near  farm;  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  churches  are 
two  miles  away;  two  miles  from  trolley  and  three  miles  from  milk 
station.  All  stone  highways  ^cept  one  mile  which  will  be  rebuilt 
within  one  year.  Surface  is  rolling.  Four  acres  of  meadow;  five 
acres  of  timber,  mostly  oak.  Sixty  acres  tillable.  Orchard  with 
apple,  pear,  peach,  grapes,  blackberries,  raspberries,  etc.    Adapted 
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to  general  farming,  fruit  and  chickens.  -  Post  and  rail,  and  wire 
fefnces.  Stone  house,  12  rooms,  slate  roof,  good  condition.  Large 
bank  barn  with  slate  roof,  6  horse  and  13  cow  stalls.  House  and  barn 
are  watered  by  hydrant  and  well ;  fields,  by  stream.  Price,  |7,500.00. 
Terms,  part  cash.  Also,  five  room  tenant  house  with  slate  roof. 
Fine  view  overlooking  valley.  Address  George  E.  Erewson,  Buck- 
manville.  Pa. 

No.  39. — Farm  of  64  acres,  situated  in  Milford  Township ;  two  and 
one-half  miles  from  Pennsburg  postofSce,  R.  D.  No.  1 ;  Pentisburg  is 
on  the  line  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway;  one-half  mile 
from  school ;  two  miles  from  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches ;  three 
miles  from  condensing  plant ;  two  miles  from  creamery.  Good  roads. 
Surface  is  level.  Clay  loam  soil.  Forty  acres  in  meadow;  eight 
acres  in  timber,  oak,  chestnut  and  hickory.  Fifty  acres  tillable. 
Orchard  consisting  of  15  apple,  15  cherry,  15  peach  and  some  pear 
trees  and  grape  vines.  Well  adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes 
and  hay.  Good  wire  fences.  One  8-room  house  and  one  4-room 
house.  Large  bank  barn — all  buildings  are  in  good  condition. 
Water  in  house  and  bam.  Fields  are  watered  by  spring.  Price, 
14,500.00.  Terms,  f3,000.00  cash  and  balance  in  payments.  This  is 
a  good  farm  with  good  buildings.  Old  dge  is  the  reason  for  desiring 
to  sell.  Barn  cost  f3,000.00.  Address  Preston  Slauson,  PenU8bul*g, 
Pa. 

No.  40. — ^Farm  of  25  acres,  situated  one  mile  from  Fallsington 
postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  1 ;  Fallsington  is  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road; one  mile  from  school;  one  ^ile  from  Methodist,  Protestant 
Episcopal  and  Quaker  churches;  one  mile  from  creamery  and  con- 
densing plant.  Good  state  road.  Morrisville,  Pa.,  is  three  miles  and 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  four  miles  distant.  Surface  is  level.  Soil  is  sandy 
loam.  Three  acres  in  timber.  Twenty  acres  tillable.  Fifty  fruit 
trees  of  various  kinds.  Adapted  to  fruit,  vegetables  and  grain. 
Wood  and  wire  fences.  Good  five-room  house,  15x40  feet  Barn, 
24x36  feet,  wagon  shed,  com  crib,  chicken  house  and  pig  pen.  House 
and  bam  are  watered  by  well.  Price,  f3,500.00.  Terms,  |1,500.00 
cash  and  balance  on  time.  Price  includes  stock,  crops  and  imple- 
ments. Title  insured.  Immediate  possession.  Address  Joseph  A. 
Schnltz,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Bristol,  Pa. 

No.  41. — ^Farm  of  100  acres,  situated  in  Nockomixon  Township; 
one-half  mile  from  Revere  postoflflce;  twelve  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Doylestown;  oneialf  mile  from  school;  one  mile  from 
Reformed,  Lutherati  and  Catholic  churches ;  one  mile  from  creamery, 
cheese  factory  and  condensery.  State  highway.  Near  trolley.  Sur- 
face is  level.  Good  soil.  Ten  acres  in  meadow  and  seven  acres  in 
timber.    About  ninety  acres  tillable.    Some  apple,  pear  and  peach 
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trees.  Well  adapted  to  wheat,  rye,  corn  and  general  crops.  Fences 
are  in  fair  condition.  Excellent  large  house.  Verj  large  bam. 
House  and  bain  are  watered  by  cistern.  Price,  15,000.00.  Terms, 
easy.    Address  G.  M.  Grim,  Ottsville,  Pa. 

No.  42. — Farm  of  97  acres,  located  in  Buckingham  Towndiip;  one 
mile  from  Mozart  postoffice;  two  and  one-half  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Kushland,  on  line  of  P.  &  B.  B.  B.;  one  mile  from  school; 
one  and  one-half  miles  from  Presbyterian  church  and  the  same  dis- 
tance fi-om  creamery.  Dirt  roads.  Doylestown  is  the  nearest  large 
town  with  a  population  over  3,000.  May  be  reached  by  highway 
and  trolley.  Burtace  is  part  level  and  part  rolling.  8oil  is  shale  and 
bottom  land.  Twenty  acres  in  meadow.  Seventy-five  acres  tillable. 
Thirty  apple  and  some  peach,  pear,  cherry  and  quince  ti'ees.  Farm 
is  adapted  to  hay,  wheat,  oats,  corn  and  potatoes.  Post  and  rail  and 
wire  fences.  Btone  house,  eight  rooms,  slate  roof.  Barn,  25x75  feet. 
Wagon  shed,  hog  house,  etc.  House  and  barn  are  watered  by  well 
and  pump;  fields  by  stream.  Price,  |7,500.00.  Terms,  |5,000.00  cash 
and  balance  on  mortgage.  This  is  a  good  farm  and  good  buildings. 
Address  W.  H.  Bockafellow,  Mozart,  Pa. 

No.  43. — Farm  of  95  acres,  situated  in  Milford  Township ;  five  miles 
from  Quakertown  postofQce,  B.  D.  No.  2;  Quakertown  is  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Kail  way ;  one-fourth  mile  from  school ;  one 
mile  from  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches;  one-eighth  mile  from 
creamery.  Good  roads.  Surface  is  rolling.  Bed  soil  and  clay  loain. 
Ten  acres  in  meadow ;  four  acres  in  oak  and  hickory  timber.  Eighty 
acres  tillable.  Fifty  apple  and  some  cherry  and  pear  trees.  Adapted 
to  grain  and  hay.  Wire  and  post  fences.  One  house,  20x30  feet; 
and  another,  18x20  feet.  Both  in  fair  condition.  Brick  barn,  58x78 
feet,  good  condition;  sheds  and  hog  pen.  House  is  watered  by  well 
and  spring;  barn,  by  cistern;  fields,  by  well.  Price,  |7,500.00.  Terms, 
f4,000.00  cash  and  balance  on  time.  Telephone  and  rural  free  de- 
livery.   Address  Wm.  J.  Frederick,  Quakertown,  I'a. 

No.  44. — Farm  of  47  acres,  located  in  Springfield  Township;  nine 
and  one-half  miles  from  Bethlehem  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  2 ;  three  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Centre  Valley,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road; three-fourths  miles  from  school,  church  and  creamery.  Good 
roads.  Hellertown  with  a  population  of  nine  hundred  is  four  miles 
distant.  Surface  is  rolling.  Good  limestone  soil.  Forty-four  acres 
tillable.  AJtout  100  apple  and  some  cherry  trees.  Adapted  to  corn, 
wheat,  rye  and  oats.  Good  brick  house  with  six  rooms.  Frame  bank 
barn.  House  is  watered  by  well  and  barn  by  spring.  Price,  f  1,600.00. 
Terms,  |1,000.00  cash  and  balance  on  mortgage.  Some  farm  imple- 
ments to  go  with  farm.    Address  Fratik  S.  Teel,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

No.  45. — ^Farm  of  110  acres,  situated  in  Buckingham  Township; 
one-fourth  mile  from  Mechanicsville;  three  miles  from  railway  sta- 
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tion  at  Buckingham,  on  line  of  Philadelphia  &  Beading  Railway;  one 
and  one-half  miles  from  school;  one-half  mile  from  church.  Good 
stone  roads;  four  miles  to  Doylestown,  the  county  seat.  Surface  is 
almost  level.  First  class  sandy  loam  soil.  Tefn  acres  in  meadow; 
eighteen  acres  in  timber.  Eighty  acres  tillable.  Apple,  pear,  cherry 
and  quince  trees.  Adapted  to  general  farming.  New  fence  around 
meadow.  Stone  house,  double  parlors,  dining  room  and  kitchen,  seven 
bed  rooms.  Stone  bam;  frame  straw  house;  stabling  for  six  horses  and 
nine  cows.  Wagon  shed,  etc.  Gravity  water  in  kitchen  and  at  bam ; 
fields  are  watered  by  two  lasting  streams.  Price,  |7,000.00.  Terms, 
14,500.00  cash  and  balance  on  time  at  five  per  cent.  This  farm  is  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Failing  health  is  tiie  reason  for  desiring 
to  sell.    Address  Mrs.  S.  Jennie  Scott,  Lahaska,  Pa. 

Butler  County. 

No.  46. — Farm  of  118  acres,  situated  in  Mercer  Township;  one  and 
one-half  miles  from  Harrisville  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  64;  railway  sta- 
tion at  Harrisville,  on  line  of  Pittsburgh  and  Bessemer  Bailroad; 
near  school;  three  miles  from  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  United 
Presbyterian  churches;  four  miles  from  creamery  and  cheese  factory. 
Highways  are  good.  Grove  City  is  the  nearest  large  town.  It  is 
four  miles  away  and  has  a  population  of  4,000.  May  be  reached  by 
rail  and  highway.  Surface  is  level  with  good  drainage.  Altitude 
1,400  feet.  Good  sandy  and  clay  soil.  Twenty  acres  in  meadow; 
thirty  acres  in  timber,  chestnut,  oak,  hickory  and  maple — ^all  good. 
Fruit  consists  of  thirty  apple,  25  peach,  grape  vines,  etc.  Adapted  to 
wheat,  com,  oats,  buckwheat  and  potatoes.  Bail  and  wire  fences 
and  in  good  condition.  Two-story  house,  28x32  feet,  with  kitch^ 
12x16  feet  This  house  has  porches  and  haU  through  center.  House 
in  good  condition.  Wagon  shed,  chicken  house  and  hog  pen.  House 
is  watered  by  spring ;  barn,  by  well ;  fields  by  trough  and  run.  Price, 
{55.00  per  acre.  Terms,  {2,000.00  cash  and  balance  on  time  to  suit 
purchaser.  There  is  a  three  foot  vein  of  coal  on  this  farm  and  a  maple 
sugar  camp.    Address  W.  H.  Orr,  R.  D.  No.  64,  Harrisville,  Pa. 

No.  47. — Farm  of  60  acres,  located  in  Lancaster  Township;  seven 
miles  from  Evans  City  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  3 ;  five  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Harmony,  on  line  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  on 
street  car  line;  one  mile  from  school;  three  miles  from  Presbyterian 
church.  Good  roads.  Surface  is  level  and  rolling.  Forty  acres  in 
meadow  and  twenty  acres  in  timber.  Forty  acres  tillable.  Fifteen 
apple  and  five  cherry  trees.  Adapted  to  oats,  corn  and  wheat.  Rail 
and  board  fences,  in  fair  condition.  Good  house,  18x32  feet.  Bam, 
34x52  feet.  Wagon  shed  and  other  necessary  outbuildings,  all  in 
good  condition.    House  is  watered  by  spring;  barn  by  small  creek; 
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fields,  by  spring  and  creek.  Price,  |2,700.00.  Terms,  half  cash.  Ad- 
dress John  F.  Frishkorn,  B.  D.  JNo.  1,  Prospect,  Pa. 

No.  48. — Farm  of  80  acres,  located  in  Cherry  Township;  two  and 
one-half  miles  from  West  Sunbury  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  3 ;  five  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Euclid,  on  line  of  Bessemer  and  L.  E.  Bail- 
way;  one  mile  from  school;  two  and  one-half  miles  from  United  Pres- 
byterian, Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches.  Highways  are  good. 
Butler  is  the  nearest  large  town  and  is  fifteen  miles  distant  It 
has  a  population  of  26,000  a'nd  may  be  reached  by  rail  or  highway. 
Surface  is  rolling.  Altitude  about  1,300  feet.  Good  clay  and  sandy 
BoiL  Sixteen  acres  in  meadow;  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  in 
timber,  oak  and  chestnut.  About  60  acres  tillable.  Good  apple 
orchard  with  choice  varieties.  Well  adapted  to  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
buckwheat  and  farm  crops  generally.  Wire  and  wood  fences  in 
fairly  good  condition.  Good  two  story  house,  26x36  feet,  nine  rooms, 
slate  roof,  large  cellar.  Good  bam,  45x56  feet.  Good  outbuildings. 
House  is  watered  by  well;  barn,  by  spring;  fields  by  springs.  Price, 
f5,500.00.  Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  Good  spring  near  house.  Pump 
in  kitchen.  Front  and  back  porches.  Address  Herr  Porter,  B.  D. 
No.  3,  West  Sunbury,  Pa. 

No.  49. — Farm  of  HI  acres,  located  in  Cranberry  Township;  five 
miles  from  Gallery  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  32;  one-half  mile  from  P. 
B.  H.  &  N.  G.  Interurban  Trolly  line;  one  and  one-half  miles  from 
school;  one  mile  from  Methodist  church;  one-half  mile  from  milk 
station.  Zelienople,  eight  miles  away,  is  the  nearest  large  town  and 
has  a  popnlation  of  1,500.  Surface  is  rolling.  Altitude  900  feet. 
Good  soil.  Thirty-five  or  forty  acres  in  meadow;  about  ten  acres 
in  timber,  white  oak.  From  90  to  100  acres  tillable.  50  apple  and 
eight  cherry  trees.  Adapted  to  wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  buckwheat, 
potatoes  and,  trucking.  The  fences  are  mostly  wire  and  in  good 
condition.  House  is  22x45  feet  and  is  in  fairly  good  condition.  Sum- 
mer kitchen  18x24  feet.  Bam,  36x54  feet.  Wagon  shed,  hog  pen, 
chicken  house  and  sheep  pen.  Water  is  handy  to  house  and  barn. 
Fields  are  watered  by  running  stream.  Price,  1100.00  per  acre. 
Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  on  mortgage.  One  small  producing 
oil  well  on  this  farm.  Trolley  crosses  one  comer  of  the  farm.  Owners, 
Frederick  Mohr's  Heirs.    Address  George  King,  Zelienople,  Pa. 

No.  50. — Farm  of  230  acres,  situated  in  Worth  Township;  three  and 
one-half  miles  from  Slippery  Rock  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  4;  six  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Eedmond,  on  line  of  P.  B.  E. ;  one-half  mile 
from  school;  one-half  mile  from  United  Presbyterian  church  and 
two  miles  from  Presbyterian  church.  Good  state  highway.  Slippery 
Bock  has  a  population  of  about  1,000.  Surface  is  rolling.  Sandy 
and  clay  soil.    About  40  acres  in  meadow ;  40  acres  in  timber,  princi- 
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pally  oak.  About  175  acres  tillable.  Good  assortment  of  apple  and 
some  peach  trees.  Adapted  to  all  farm  crops  and  has  set  of  alfalfa. 
Principally  wire  fences  and  in  good  condition.  Eight-room  house, 
good  condition.  Bank  barn,  40x70  feet,  cemented  basement.  Wagon 
shed,  corn  crib,  etc.  Running  water  at  house  and  barn.  Fields 
are  watered  by  springs  and  creek.  Price,  |65.00  per  acre.  Terms, 
one-third  cash  and  balance  on  time.  This  farm  is  in  a  fine  state  of 
cultivation.  Meadows  are  seeded  to  clover  and  alfalfa.  About  fifty 
acres  of  limestone  soil.  Owners,  M.  M.  Wilson  &  Company.  Address 
W.  Henry  Wilson,  Agent,  Slippery  Bock,  Pa. 

No.  51. — Farm  of  128  acres,  located  in  Slippery  Rock  Township; 
one  mile  from  Slippery  Rock;  one  mile  from  railway  station  at 
Redmond,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  one  mile  from  school; 
one  mile  from  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  United  Presbyterian 
churches.  Good  state  highway.  Slippery  Rock  is  the  seat  of  a  normal 
school  and  has  a  population  of  over  1,000.  Farming  land  is  level  and 
pasture  land  is  rolling.  Altitude  1,500  feet.  Sandy  loam  soil.  Twenty- 
two  acres  in  meadow.  Some  timber  consisting  of  maple,  sycamore  and 
beech.  Fifty  acres  tillable.  150  fruit  trees.  Adapted  to  oats,  corn, 
buckwheat,  wheat,  rye  and  potatoes.  Fences  are  woven  wire  and 
barbed  wire,  all  practically  new.  No  house.  Bank  barn,  30x45 
feet,  good  condition.  House  site  is  watered  by  never-failing  spring 
of  soft  water;  barn,  by  running  water;  fields,  by  springs,  run  and 
creek.  Price,  $35.00  per  acre.  Terms,  part  cash  and  balance  on 
mortgage  to  suit  purchaser.  This  farm  is  a  good  producer.  Grove 
City  and  Slippery  Rock  Trolley  line  is  now  under  construction  and 
is  in  sight  of  farm.    Address  W.  C.  Webber,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 

No.  52. — ^Farm  of  112  acres,  located  in  Middlesex  Towliship;  five 
miles  from  postoflBce  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  P.  &  W.  Rail- 
road; two  miles  from  creamery  and  cheese  factory.  Highways  are 
good.  Surface  rolling.  Sandy  loam  soil.  Thirty  acreS  in  meadow; 
five  acres  in  timber,  oak  and  cherry.  One  hundred  acres  tillable. 
Forty  apple  and  some  pear,  cherry  and  plum  trees.  Adapted  to 
oats,  wheat,  rye  and  all  farm  crops.  Mostly  wire  fences  and  in  fairly 
good  condition.  Good  seven-room  house.  Barn,  36x64  feet,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings  are  in  fairly  good  condition.  Price,  $75.00 
per  acre.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
S.  J.  Mangel,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Valencia,  Pa. 

No.  53. — Farm  of  36  acres,  situated  in  Donegal  Township;  near 
Chicora  postoffice,  on  line  of  B.  &  O.  Railroad;  one-half  mile  from 
school;  one-half  mile  from  Lutheran,  Methodist  and  Catholic  churches. 
Chicora  has  a  population  of  about  1,000.  Good  roads.  Part  of  this 
farm  is  level  and  part  hilly.  Divided  into  six  fields.  About  20  apple 
and  some  peach  trees.    Adapted  to  corn,  oats,  buckwheat  and  hay. 
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House  and  barn  are  watered  by  springs.  Price,  1100.00  per  acre. 
Terms,  cash.  The  B.  &  O.  Bailwaj  passes  one  end  of  this  farm  and 
the  state  highway  the  other.  We  desire  to  sell  this  farm  in  order  to 
close  an  estate.  Owners,  B.  Frederick  Estate.  Address  Miss  Louise 
W.  Frederick,  Administratrix,  Chicora,  Pa. 

No.  54. — ^Farm  of  122  acres,  located  in  Marion  Township ;  two  miles 
from  postoffice  and  railway  station  at  Harrisville,  on  line  of  Bessemer 
and  Lake  Erie  Railroad;  one-half  mile  from  school;  two  miles  from 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches.  Good  public  roads.  Surface 
is  rolling.  Altitude  about  1,300  feet.  Twelve  acres  in  meadow ;  sixty 
acres  in  timber,  white  oak,  black  oak,  chestnut  and  maple.  All  the 
cleared  land  is  tillable.  About  50  apple  trees  and  some  fruit  of 
other  kinds.  Adapted  to  wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn,  buckwheat  and 
potatoes.  Some  wire  and  some  rail  fences.  House,  16x24  feet,  with 
kitchen,  16x20  feet.  Stable,  spring  house  and  chicks  house.  House 
is  watered  by  spring;  barn,  by  trough.  Price,  f35.00  per  acre.  Terms, 
12,000.00  cash  and  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  A  part  of  this  farm 
is  underlaid  with  limestone.  Address  Thomas  Hindman,  Harrisville, 
Pa. 

Cambria  County. 

No.  56. — ^Farm  of  104  acres,  situated  in  Barr  Township;  three- 
fourths  mile  from  NicktowA;  three  and  three-fourths  mile  from 
railway  station  at  Spangler,  on  line  of  Cambria  and  Clearfield  Di- 
vision, Pennsylvania  Railroad;  three-fourths  mile  from  school;  three- 
fourths  mile  from  Catholic  church.  Level  public  roads.  Surface 
is  rolling.  Altitude  about  2,200  feet.  Black  loam  and  clay  soil. 
Twenty  five  acres  in  meadow ;  fifty  five  in  timber,  sugar  maple,  beech, 
cherry,  etc.  Fifty  acres  tillable.  Sixty  apple  and  some  pear  trees. 
Adapted  to  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  hay.  Good  wire  fences.  Fair 
house,  16x30  feet.  Bam  is  40x50  feet  and  is  in  fair  condition.  House 
and  barn  are  watered  by  spring;  fields,  by  creek.  Price,  |4,000.00. 
Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  on  long  term.  This  farm  can  be 
made  so  there  will  be  eighty  acres  for  cultivation  and  the  balance 
for  grazing.  Good  markets  for  produce.  Address  D.  J.  Houck,  Hast- 
ings, Pa. 

No.  56. — Farm  of  80  acres,  located  in  Munster  Township;  three 
miles  from  Cresson  postoflflce,  R.  D.  No.  1;  near  railway  station  at 
Noel,  on  line  of  C.  &  C.  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  one-fifth 
mile  from  school ;  three  miles  from  Catholic,  Presbyterian  and  Metho- 
dist churches.  Highways  are  good.  Cresson  has  a  population  of 
3,000.  Part  of  this  farm  is  level  and  the  rest  is  rolling  and  hilly. 
Altitude  is  2,000  feet.  Sand  loam  and  clay  bottom  soil.  Ten  acres 
in  meadow.    Between  40  and  50  acres  are  tillable.    Some  apple  trees. 
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Adapted  to  general  farm  crops.  Bail  and  wire  fences.  Log  houae, 
five  rooms,  fair  condition.  Frame  barn,  35x44  feet.  Price,  |2,000.00. 
Terms,  cash.  Qood  location.  Healthy  climate.  Price  only  indades 
surface.    Address  V.  H.  Noel,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Cresson,  Pa. 

No.  57. — Farm  of  83  acres,  located  in  Jackson  Township ;  four  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Conemaugh,  on  line  of  P.  B.  B. ;  one-eighth 
mile  from  school ;  one-eighth  mile  from  Brethren  church.  Qood  stone 
roads.  One  and  one-fourth  miles  from  trolley  line.  Land  under 
cultivation  is  rolling.  Altitude  1,640  feet  Eight  acres  in  meadow; 
twenty  in  timber,  hemlock  and  hardwood.  About  forty  acres  tillable. 
Apple  orchard  with  some  peach,  plum  and  grapes.  Sand  bottom 
adapted  to  small  fruits  and  upland  to  general  farm  crops.  Some 
of  the  fences  are  in  fair  condition.  Qood  eight-room  house.  A  fair' 
bam  with  shed.  Hog  pen,  chicken  coop,  etc.  House  and  bam  are 
watered  by  running  spring.  Pric^  f3,500.00.  Terms,  cash.  Qood 
water  power  plant  on  this  farm.  This  is  a  good  chance  for  the  right 
man  and  at  a  very  low  figure.  Address  James  M.  Singer,  B.  D.  No.l, 
Conemaugh,  Pa. 

No.  58. — ^Farm  of  10  acres,  located  in  East  Taylor  Township ;  one 
mile  from  East  Conemaugh  postoffice,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road.  About  ten  minutes  walk  to  Park  Hill  station;  five  cent  fare 
from  there  to  Johnstown  or  Conemaugh.  Surface  is  hilly.  Qood  soil. 
Adapted  to  fruit  and  poultry.  Five-toom  house.  Bam.  Qood 
never  failing  spring.  Price,  |1,800.00.  Terms,  to  suit  purchaser. 
Address  S.  J.  Plotkin,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Centre  Coun^. 

No.  59. — ^Farm  of  70  acres,  situated  in  Liberty  Township ;  two  miles 
from  Howard  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  2;  Howard  is  on  line  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad;  one  mile  from  school;  one  mile  from  Methodist 
church.  State  roads.  Soil  is  limestone  and  sand.  Twenty  acres 
in  meadow.  Whole  farm  is  tillable.  Orchard  consisting  of  apple, 
peach,  pear  and  plum  trees.  Adapted  to  corn  and  hay.  Qood  wire 
fence.  House  with  tiine  rooms,  good  condition.  Bam,  40x75  feet, 
shed,  30x30  feet.  House  is  watered  by  well  and  cistern;  bam  by 
running  stream.  Price,  f 6,000.00.  There  is  a  dower  in  this  farm; 
balance  on  mortgage.    Address  C.  W.  Smith,  Howard,  Pa. 

No.  60. — Farm  of  135  acres,  located  in  Liberty  Township ;  six  miles 
from  Beech  Creek  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  2;  six  miles  from  railway  sta- 
tion at  Howard,  on  line  of  Bald  Ekigle  Valley  Bailroad;  one  mile 
from  school;  two  miles  from  Christian  and  Beformed  churches. 
Qood  roads  except  a  little  rough.  Surface  is  rolling.  Bed  shale 
soil.  Forty  acres  in  timber,  pine  and  chestnut,  some  ready  for 
market.    Ninety-five  acres  tillable.    Fifty  apple  trees  and  some  peach, 
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cherry  and  pear.  Some  wire  fence  and  some  post  and  rail.  Nine- 
room  hoos^  good  condition.  Bam,  40x66  feet  House  is  watered  by 
well;  bam  and  fields,  by  small  run.  Price,  f 2,700.00.  Terms,  cash. 
Address  H.  P.  Bobb,  118  South  Fairview  street,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

No.  61. — Farm  of  106  acres,  located  in  Curtin  Township;  nz  miles 
from  Howard  postofflc^  B.  D.  No.  2;  Howard  is  on  line  of  Bald 
E2agle  Valley  Bailroad ;  one  mile  from  school ;  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  Christian  and  Beformed  churches.  Good  roads  but  slightly 
hilly.  Slopes  principally  toward  the  sun.  Surface  is  part  rolling 
and  part  hilly.  Good  red  shale  soil.  Ten  acres  in  meadow;  twenty- 
five  acres  in  timber ;  good  white  pine  and  chestnut.  Eighty  acres  till- 
able. Fifty  apple  tres  and  some  peach,  pear  and  cherry.  Adapted  to 
com,  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  buckwheat  Wire  and  stone  fences.  Eight 
room  house,  good  condition.  Bank  bam,  40x72  feet.  Wash  house, 
wagon  shed  and  pig  sty.  House  is  watered  by  spring  and  barn  by 
trough.  Price,  |2,650.00.  Terms,  two-thirds  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  H.  P.  Bobb,  118  South  Fairview  street,  Lock  Haven, 
Pa. 

No.  62. — ^Farm  of  95  acres,  located  in  Curtin  Township ;  three  miles 
from  Curtin  postofQce,  B.  D.  No.  1;  two  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Milesburg,  on  line  of  Poinsylvania  Bailroad;  one-half  mile  from 
school;  two  miles  from  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  churches. 
Bellefonte,  the  county  seat,  is  four  miles  away  and  has  a  population 
of  about  6,000.  One-half  of  this  farm  is  levd  and  the  rest  is  hilly. 
Altitude  800  feet.  Shale  soil.  Twelve  acres  in  meadow ;  twenty  acres 
in  timber,  oak  and  white  pine,  principally  saw  timber.  Seventy  acres 
tillable.  Fifty  apple  and  some  cherry,  peach,  pear,  plum,  and  quince 
trees,  grape  vines,  shellbarks,  etc.  Well  adapted  to  fruit  Prin- 
cipally wire  fences.  Frame  house,  22x36  feet,  fair  condition.  Log 
bam,  35x70  feet,  fair  condition.  Granary,  ice  house  and  hen  house. 
House  and  barn  are  watered  by  spring;  fields,  by  creek.  Price, 
12,300.00.  Terms,  cash  preferred.  Water  and  telephone.  Bural  mail 
delivery  at  door.  Have  planted  1,400  walnut  trees  from  one  year  old 
to  bearing  age.  Flag  stone  quarry  on  farm.  Address  George  H. 
If  UfBser,  Oortin,  Pa. 

Chester  County. 

No.  63. — ^Farm  of  120  acres  located  in  Lower  Oxford  Township; 
one-half  mile  from  Oxford  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  5;  Oxford  is  on  line 
of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  Bailroad ;  one  and  one- 
half  miles  from  school ;  about  one-half  mile  from  Presbyterian,  Bap- 
tist, Methodist  and  Catholic  churches;  three-fourths  mile  from  milk 
station  and  creamery.  Level  slag  road.  Oxford  has  a  population 
of  2,700.  Surface  is  rolling.  A  few  acres  of  timber,  consisting  of 
chestnut,  oak  and  hickory.    About  108  acres  tillable.    The  fruit  con- 
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sists  of  apple,  pear,  grapes,  etc.  Well  adapted  to  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
potatoes  and  hay.  Fine  for  dairying.  Mostly  post  and  rail  fences  ; 
some  wire,  fairly  good.  Good  brick  house,  eight  rooms,  18x32  feet ; 
frame  L,  16x16  feet.  Qood  bam,  56x88  feet;  stabling  for  forty  head. 
Wagon  shed,  granary,  hog  house,  chicken  bouse  and  tool  house. 
House  and  bam  are  watered  by  pump;  fields,  by  fine  spring  ruu. 
Price,  1100.00  per  acre.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  on  time 
at  five  per  cent.  This  is  a  good  farm  and  is  located  in  a  good 
neighborhood.  Spring  house  with  a  splendid  spring  Hear  dwelling. 
Address  John  M.  Drennen,  Oxford,  Pa. 

No.  64. — Farm  of  108  acres,  located  one  mile  from  Isbella  postofQce; 
one  mile  from  school;  two  miles  from  Methodist  church;  two  miles 
from  creamery  and  milk  station.  Qood  roads.  Surface  is  lev^. 
Twenty  acres  in  timber,  oak  and  chestnut.  Eighty  acres  tillable. 
Forty-five  choice  apple  trees,  small  fruits,  etc.  Adapted  to  general 
farm  crops.  Ordinary  rail  and  wire  fences.  House,  18x32  feet,  kit- 
cheti  attached,  very  good  condition.  Stone  barn,  40x60  feet,  gootl 
condition  except  roof.  Wagon  shed  and  other  outbuildings.  House 
and  barn  are  watered  by  weU ;  running  water  in  all  the  fields.  Price, 
15,000.00.  Terms,  ten  per  cent,  down  and  balance  on  April  1,  1916. 
When  possession  will  be  given.  We  desire  to  sell  this  farm  in  order 
to  close  an  estate.  Owners,  Jacob  H.  Morris'  Heirs.  Address  Jacob 
Curley,  Agent,  Morgantown,  Pa. 

No.  65. — Farm  of  78  acres,  located  in  South  Coventry  Township ; 
one  mile  from  Coventryville  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  2;  four  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Pottstown,  on  line  of  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
and  Penlisylvania  Railroads;  one  mile  from  school;  creamery  and 
cheese  factory ;  one  mile  from  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches.  Roads 
pre  slightly  hilly.  Pottstown  has  a  population  of  16,000.  Highways 
arc  slightly  hilly.  Altitude  280  feet.  Good  mellow  soil.  Ten  acres 
in  meadow;  eight  acres  in  timber,  white  oak,  black  oak,  chestnut, 
poplar  and  hickory.  Whole  farm  is  tillable  except  woodland.  Some 
apple,  peach,  plum,  pear  and  cherry  trees.  Well  adapted  to  wheat, 
oats,  corn  and  hay.  Post  and  rail  fences.  Stone  house  with  nine 
rooms.  Stone  barn  with  room  for  four  horses  and  twelve  cows.  Hay 
house  and  carriage  shed.  House  and  barn  are  watered  by  pump  and 
spring;  fields,  by  stream.  Price,  |5,200.00.  Terms,  cash  and  mort- 
gage. This  is  a  grand  old  homestead.  Illness  of  owner  is  the  only 
reasoti  for  desiring  to  sell.  Address  Annie  Buckwalter,  326  Church 
street,  Royersford,  Pa. 

No.  66. — Farm  of  20  acres,  located  in  Newlin  Township ;  one-fourth 
mile  from  Embreeville  postoflice;  Embreeville  is  on  the  line  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway;  one  mile  from  school;  two  miles 
from  church ;  one-fourth  mile  from  milk  station.    Roads  are  hilly  but 
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good.  Surface  is  hilly.  Altitude  is  300  feet.  Soil  is  loam  and  sand 
Six  acres  in  timber,  oak,  hickory  and  chestnut.  1,000  walnuts  planted. 
Fourteen  acres  tillable.  Good  orchard  consisting  of  choice  varieties 
of  frnit.  Adapted  to  clover,  vetch,  corn,  wheat,  potatoes  and  melons. 
Post  and  rail  fences  and  some  wire,  fair  condition.  Two  houses, 
one  with  six  rooms  and  the  other  with  four  rooms.  Both  houses 
are  in  good  condition.  Barn  is  insured  for  fSOO.OO.  Spring  water 
at  house  and  barn  by  use  of  hydralic  ram.  Price,  |1,800.00.  Terms, 
fSOO.OO  cash  and  balance  on  time.  Splendid  location  for  fruit,  truck- 
ing, chickens  and  dairy.  One  dozen  English  walnut  trees.  Address 
8.  W.  Morrison,  M.  D.,  Embreeville,  Pa. 

No.  67. — Farm  of  88  acres,  situated  in  East  Nottingham  Township ; 
two  and  one-half  miles  from  Oxford,  R.  D.  No.  3;  one  mile  from 
railway  station  at  Nottingham  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad; 
one  mile  from  school  and  church;  one  mile  from  milk  station;  two 
and  one-half  miles  from  creamery.  Highways  are  generally  good. 
Oxford  has  a  population  of  3,000.  Surface  is  rolling  enough  for  good 
drainage.  Altitude,  600  feet.  Fifteen  acres  in  meadow;  four  acres 
in  timber;  eighty  acres  tillable.  Forty  apple  and  some  pear,  plum, 
peach,  cherry  and  quince  trees.  Adapted  to  com,  wheat,  grass,  oats 
and  potatoes.  Mostly  wire  fences  and  in  fair  condition.  House, 
25x30  feet,  fair  condition.  Large  new  barn  with  straw  shed.  Wagon 
shed,  corn  crib,  hog  pen,  etc.  There  is  a  tenant  house  and  stable  on 
this  farm.  House  and  barn  are  watered  by  well ;  fields,  by  spring  and 
stream.  Price,  |8,600.00.  Terms,  part  cash  and  balance  on  time. 
Farm  produces  from  40  to  50  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  in  good 
seasons.    Near  canning  factory    Address  J.  S.  Bayer,  Oxford,  Pa. 

No.  68. — Farm  of  145  acres,  located  in  West  Fallowfleld  Township ; 
four  mites  from  Cochranville  postoflBce,  R.  D.  No.  1 ;  four  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Atgl^  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  one- 
eighth  mile  from  school;  one  and  one-fourth  miles  from  Methodist 
church;  one-half  mile  from  creamery.  Good  roads.  I'arkesburg  is 
seven  miles  distant  and  has  a  population  of  2,500.  May  be  reached 
by  both  rail  and  highway.  Surface  is  slightly  rolling.  Altitude,  550 
feet.  Good  sandy  loam  and  clay  soil.  Twelve  acres  in  meadow; 
twenty  acres  in  timber.  113  acres  tillable.  Orchard  consisting  of 
apple,  pear,  peach  and  cherry  trees.  Adapted  to  wheat,  oats,  com, 
potatoes,  tobacco  and  hay.  Wire  and  post  and  rail  fences,  in  fair 
condition.  Brick  house,  30x40  feet,  nine  rooms.  Barn,  40x60  feet, 
straw  shed,  hog  pen,  corn  crib  and  wagon  shed.  House  and  barn 
are  watered  by  well;  fields,  by  spring  and  run.  Price,  |65.00  per 
acre.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  on  time  at  five  per  cent. 
Yard  and  shade  around  the  house.  Address  Norman  Ankney,  Coch- 
ranville, Pa. 
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Clarion  County. 

No.  69. — ^Farm  of  82  acres,  situated  in  Parmington  Township ;  one- 
fourth  mUe  from  Scotch  Hill  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  1;  three  and  one- 
half  miles  from  railway  station  at  Leeper,  on  line  of  B.  &  O.  Railroad ; 
one-fourth  mile  from  school;  one-fourth  mUe  from  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  churches.  Public  roads  and  practically  level.  Sandy 
loam  soil.  Fifty  acres  in  meadow;  thirty-two  acres  in  timber,  oak, 
chestnut  and  pine.  Fifty  acres  tillable.  Fifty  apple  trees.  Adapted 
to  corn,  oats,  wheat,  vegetables,  etc.  Bail  fefnces.  No  house.  Good 
bam,  32x56  feet.  Buildings  are  watered  by  never-failing  spring  of 
splendid  water.  Price,  fl,200.00.  Terms,  cash.  Leased  for  oil  and 
gas  at  one  dollar  per  acre  per  year.  The  adjoining  farm  is  just  the 
same  size  and  can  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price.  This  farm  has  a 
house  but  no  barn.  The  two  would  make  a  splendid  farm  for  livestock 
and  poultry.    Address  John  H.  Kempf,  B.  D.  No.  1,  Ka'ne,  Pa. 

No.  70. — ^Farm  of  100  acres,  located  in  Monroe  Township;  five  and 
one-half  miles  from  Sligo  postofOice,  B.  D.  No.  3;  two  and  one-half 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Beidsburg,  on  line  of  Franklin  &  Clear- 
field Bailroad ;  three-fourths  mile  from  school ;  one-fourth  mile  from 
Presbyterian  and  Lutheran  churches.  Highways  are  fair.  About 
one-third  is  hilly  and  balance  is  level  and  rolling.  Altitude  is  about 
1,400  feet.  Soil  is  clay  and  gravel  loam.  Thirty-two  acres  in  meadow; 
fifteen  acres  in  good  timber,  chestnut,  oak  and  hickory.  Eighty-five 
acres  are  tillable.  Forty  apple,  100  peach,  36  plum  and  20  pear  trees. 
Adapted  to  com,  wheat,  rye  and  clover.  Bail  and  wire  fences,  fair 
condition.  House,  18x86  feet,  kitchen,  16x20  feet;  eight  rooms, 
painted  inside  and  out,  good  condition.  Bank  barn,  46x60  feet,  wagon 
shed,  spring  house,  hog  pen,  etc.  House  is  watered  by  excellent 
spring ;  barn,  by  flowing  trough ;  fields,  by  springs  and  small  brook. 
Price,  15,000.00.  Terms,  f2,500.00  cash  and  balance  on  easy  terms. 
Good  gas  wdl  on  farm  and  free  gas  for  domestic  purposes.  Under- 
laid with  coal.  Limestone  handy.  I  have  burnt  and  used  250  tons 
of  lime  within  the  last  ten  years.  Good  community.  Address  F.  W. 
Kirkpatrick,  B.  D.  No.  3,  Sligo,  Pa. 

No.  71. — Farm  of  100  acres,  located  in  Salem  Township;  five  miles 
from  Emlenton  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  2;  Emlenton  is  on  line  of  A.  V. 
Bailroad;  one  mile  from  school;  three-fourths  mile  from  Luflieran, 
Methodist  and  Beformed  churches;  one-half  mile  from  creamery. 
Surface  is  rolling.  Altitude,  1,400  feet.  Sandy  and  clay  soil.  Twenty 
acres  in  meadow;  about  ten  acres  in  timber,  oak,  hickory  and  chestnut. 
Whole  farm  is  tillable  except  woodland.  Fine  apple  orchard,  tndnd- 
ing  cherries,  plums  and  pears.  Adapted  to  com,  clover,  oats,  wheat 
and  potatoes.  Bail,  wire  and  board  fences.  House,  36x40  feet,  well 
built  and  in  good  condition.    Barn,  56x74  feet.    Good  outbuildings. 
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consisting  of  hog  pen,  chicken  house,  smoke  house  and  washhouse. 
House  is  watered  by  well,  barn,  by  well  and  spring;  fields,  by  two 
springs.  Price,  f8,750.00.  Terms,  one-third  cash  and  balance  on 
mortgage  at  five  per  cent.  This  is  a  fine  dairy  farm.  Very  pleasant 
section.  High  school.  Cement  walks  to  school  and  church.  Address 
P.  H.  H.  Knight,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Clearfield  County. 

No.  72. — ^Farm  of  14  acres,  located  in  Brady  Township ;  three  mUes 
from  Luthersburg  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  1;  two  and  one-half  from 
railway  station  at  Stanley,  on  line  of  B.  B.  &  P.  Bailroad;  one-half 
mile  from  school;  two  miles  from  Beformed  church.  Boads  in  this 
viciniy  compare  favorably  with  any  in  the  county.  DuBois,  ei^t 
mUes  away,  is  the  nearest  large  town  and  has  a  population  of  about 
14,000.  May  be  reached  by  rail,  street  car  and  highway.  About 
one-half  of  this  farm  is  level.  Altitude,  2,100  feet.  Sandy  loam 
soil.  Whole  farm  is  tillable.  Good  orchard  of  choice  fruit.  Adapted 
to  general  farm  crops.  Line  fences  only.  Good  nine-room  house, 
20x30  feet  with  kitchen  and  pantry.  Barn,  32x44  feet,  built  five  years 
ago.  Hog  bouB^  poultry  house  atid  shop.  House  is  watered  by 
well  in  basement;  stream  near  barn.  Price,  |1,300.00.  Terms,  cash. 
Telephone  and  one  share  of  telephone  stock  included  in  sale.  Address 
D.  W.  Hauck,  Luthersburg,  Pa. 

No.  73. — Farm  of  140  acres,  situated  in  Burnside;  four  miles  from 
Westover  potsofflce,  B.  D.  No.  1;  three  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Cherry  Tree,  on  line  of  Pefnnsylvania  and  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  E.  Bail- 
roads  ;  one  mile  from  school ;  one  mile  from  Evangelical  church ;  one 
mile  from  milk  station.  Good  roads.  Surface  is  rolling.  SoU  is 
heavy  clay  loam  and  fine  slate,  easily  worked.  Fifteen  acres  tillable; 
eighty  acres  in  timber,  hemlock,  white  pine,  etc.  Sixty  acres  cleared. 
100  apple,  30  plum  and  10  pear  trees.  Adapted  to  grain,  grass  and 
potatoes.  Some  wire  fence  and  some  pine  stump  fence.  House,  20x28 
feet,  porch  and  pantry,  good  condition.  Barn,  50x60  feet,  built  out 
of  white  pine,  good  stone  foundation.  Outbuildings  are  in  good  con- 
dition. House  and  bam  are  watered  by  spring.  Price,  f5,000.00. 
Terms,  three-fourths  cash  and  balance  on  time.  Eighty  acres  of 
this  farm  are  in  nice  young  timber,  mostly  white  pine.  House  is 
valued  at  f  1,200.00  and  bam  at  |1,500.00.  Address  William  I.  Ting- 
ling, Westover,  Pa. 

No.  74. — Farm  of  100  acres,  located  in  Karthaus  Township ;  two  and 
one-half  miles  from  Karthaus  postofiice,  o'n  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  B. 
Bailroad;  near  school  and  Lutheran  and  Methodist  churches.  Good 
roads.  Surface  is  rolling.  Altitude,  about  1,300  feet.  Soil  is  shale 
and  naturally  good.    Thirty  acres  in  meadow;  ten  acres  in  timber, 
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good  oak  and  pine.  About  ninety  acres  are  tillable.  30  apple,  20 
cherry,  10  peach,  grapes,  berries  and  currants.  Adapted  to  com, 
buckwheat,  potatoes  and  hay.  Wire  and  rail  fences,  fair  condition. 
House,  30x38  feet,  good  condition,  nine  rooms  and  bath.  Barn,  36x50 
feet  with  shed  attachment.  Wagon  shed,  wash  house,  corn  crib,  hog 
pen  and  chicken  house — all  in  fair  condition.  House  is  watered 
by  two  wells  and  cistern;  barn,  by  cistern;  fields  by  never-failing 
spring.  Price,  $3,000.00.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  secured. 
Price  is  for  quick  sale.  This  is  the  greatest  bargain  in  this  region. 
The  house  would  cost  between  $2,000  and  f2,500.00.  Within  one- 
half  mile  of  state  forestry  reserve.  Address  L.  M.  Impson,  Karthaus, 
Pa. 

No.  75. — ^Farm  of  60  acres,  located  in  Union  Township ;  oHe-fourth 
mile  from  Kockton  postoflSce;  Eockton  is  on  line  of  B.  R.  &  P. 
Railroad ;  near  school ;  one-fourth  mile  from  Lutheran,  Brethren  and 
Mennonite  churches.  Six  miles  to  Dubois  which  has  a  population 
of  about  14,000.  Surface  is  hilly.  Altitude  is  1,800  feet.  Clay  soil. 
Fifteen  acres  in  meadow;  twenty  acres  in  timber,  hemlock,  oak  and 
chestnut.  About  60  apple,  50  cherry  and  10  pear  trees.  Forty  acres 
tillable.  Adapted  to  rye,  oats,  potatoes  and  grass.  Fences  are  not 
in  good  condition.  Large  house  and  barn,  both  in  poor  condition. 
No  one  living  on  the  farm  for  five  years.  House  is  watered  by  pump ; 
barn,  by  running  water;  fields,  by  springs.  Underlaid  with  coal. 
Price,  $2,400.00.  Terms,  $1,000.00  cash  and  balance  to  suit  purchaser. 
Address  W.  H.  Brubaker,  Denton,  Md. 

No.  76. — Farm  of  50  acres,  located  in  Union  Township;  one  and 
one-half  miles  from  Kockton  postofflce,  R.  D.  No.  1;  Rockton  is  on 
branch  of  B.  R.  &  P.  Railroad ;  one  mile  from  school  and  one  mile 
from  Methodist  church.  DuBois  is  seven  miles  from  farm.  Surface 
is  hilly.  Altitude,  1,800  feet.  Clay  soil.  Fifty  acres  tillable.  Apple 
orchard,  different  varieties.  Adapted  to  grass,  corn,  oats,  rye  and 
potatoes.  No  fences  or  buildings.  Underlaid  with  coal.  Fire  clay. 
Watered  by  springs.  Price,  $1,600.00.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and 
balance  in  one  year.  Owners,  Brubaker  Heirs.  Address  W.  H.  Bru- 
baker, Denton,  Md. 

No.  77. — Farm  of  50  acres,  located  in  Union  Township ;  two  miles 
from  Rockton  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  1 ;  on  branch  of  B.  R.  &  P.  Rail- 
road ;  one  mile  from  school  and  three  miles  from  Mennonite  and  Lu- 
theran churches.  Surface  is  level.  Altitude,  1,800  feet.  Sandy  and 
clay  soil.  Five  acres  in  timber,  chestnut.  About  35  acres  tillable. 
26  apple  trees.  Adapted  to  grass,  rye,  etc.  No  fences  or  buildings. 
Good  spring.  Price,  $500.00.  Terms,  cash.  Make  good  stock  farm. 
Lots  of  vacant  land  adjoining.  Owners,  Brubaker  Heirs.  Address 
W.  H.  Brubaker,  Denton,  Md. 
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No.  78. — Farm  of  60  acres,  situated  in  Lawrence  Township;  three 
nules  from  Clearfield,  K.  D.  No.  4;  three-fourths  mile  from  railway 
station  at-Dimeling,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  €.  Bailroad;  one  mile  from 
school  and  one  mile  from  Methodist  church.  Good  roads,  part  are 
state  roads.  Clearfield  has  a  population  of  nearly  10,000.  May  be 
reached  by  rail  or  highway.  l*art  of  this  farm  is  level  with  southern 
exposure.  Some  young  oak  timber.  Surrounded  by  fine  farms.  No 
improvements.  Good  8pring.s.  This  farm  has  not  beeti  cultivated  for 
about  forty  years.  Would  make  a  good  stock  and  poultry  farm. 
Good  markets.  Price,  |400.00.  Terms,  cash,  Address  Mrs.  Hen- 
rietta V.  Stewart,  406  North  Third  street,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

No.  79. — ^Parm  of  1,022  acres  of  wild  land,  situated  in  Huston  Town- 
ship ;  about  one  mile  from  Penfield,  on  line  of  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna 
and  Pennsylvania  Railroads ;  two  miles  from  school ;  two  miles  from 
Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Catholic  churches ;  two  miles  from  milk 
station.  Roads  are  hilly  but  good.  Surface  is  rolling  and  part 
level.  Altitude  is  about  1,400  feet.  Fertile  soil.  Partly  covered 
with  saplings.  Some  timber  consisting  of  hemlock,  birch,  beech, 
maple  and  chestnut.  Whole  tract  can  be  cultivated  if  cleared. 
Adapted  to  oats,  wheat,  potatoes  and  grass.  Ideal  for  grazing. 
Numerous  springs  and  small  streams.  Price,  fo.OO  and  |6.00  per 
acre.     Address  J.  E.  Pry,  214  Park  avenue,  DuBois,  Pa. 

No.  80. — Farm  of  116  acres,  situated  in  Cooper  Township;  one 
and  one-fourth  miles  from  Drifting  postofiRce;  six  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Winburne,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  Railroad;  near 
school ;  one-half  mile  from  Catholic  church.  Level  state  roads.  Sur- 
face is  smooth  and  rolling.  Good  light  sandy  loam  soil.  About 
twenty  acres  in  meadow;  forty-five  acres  in  timber,  white  oak,  red 
oak,  second  growth.  About  seventy  acres  tillable.  100  apple  trees, 
thirty  years  old,  assorted  varieties,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  etc. 
Adapted  to  wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn,  hay,  potatoes,  buckwheat  and 
fruit.  Rail  and  wire  fences,  all  in  good  condition.  Frame  house, 
two  story,  sixteen  rooms,  painted  last  year  and  ia  in  splendid  con- 
dition. Barn,  50x50  feet,  new  roof  last  year.  Out  kitchen,  hog 
I)en  and  chicken  house.  House  is  watered  by  good  well;  fields,  by 
spring-s.  Price,  f6,000.00.  Terms,  |3,000.00  cash  and  balance  on 
mortgage  to  suit  purchaser.  Underlaid  with  coal.  Owner,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Myers.    Address  Dr.  W.  C.  Raymond,  Lilly,  Pa. 

Clinton  County. 

No.  81. — Farm  of  200  acres,  situated  in  Crawford  Township;  four 
miles  from  Loganton  postofiBce,  R.  D.  No.  2;  six  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Pine,  on  line  of  P.  &  E.  Railroad ;  three-fourths  mile  from 
school;  three-fourths  mile  from  Lutheran  church.    Some  of  the  roads 
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are  hilly  but  in  fair  condition.  Lock  Haven,  the  county  seal^  is 
twelve  miles  away  and  has  a  population  of  8,000.  May  be  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Part  of  surface  is  smooth  and  level  and  part 
is  rough.  BoU  is  sandy  loam  and  graveL  100  acres  in  meadows; 
100  acres  in  timber,  chestnut,  oak  and  pine.  About  100  acres  tillable. 
7!5  apple,  25  plum,  15  quince,  grapes  ij;i  abundance,  etc.  Adapted  to 
wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  buckwheat  and  potatoes.  Wire  fences,  need 
some  repairs.  Two  story,  nine  room  house,  fair  condition.  Bam, 
40x48  feet  with  straw  shed  attached.  Poultry  hous^  carpenter  shop 
and  wood  shed.  House  and  barn  are  watered  by  well;  fields,  by 
spring.  Price,  |2,500.00.  Terms,  cash.  This  farm  is  a  good  bargain. 
Address  D.  E.  Herman,  Loganton,  Pa. 

No.  82. — ^Farm  of  50  acres,  located  in  Crawford  Township;  four 
miles  from  Loganton  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  2;  Loganton  is  on  line 
of  W.  S.  &  L.  Bailroad ;  three-fourths  mile  from  school  and  the  same 
distance  from  Lutheran  and  Evangelical  churches;  four  miles  from 
creamery.  Good  roads  but  somewhat  hiUy.  Surface  is  smooth  and 
slopes  to  the  east.  Qood  sandy  soil.  About  thirty-eight  acres  tillable. 
50  apple  and  some  plum  and  pear  trees.  Adapted  to  general  farm 
crops.  No  fences.  Good  log  house,  weather-boarded  and  plastered. 
Good  bam.  Other  buildings  are  in  fair  condition.  House  and  bam 
are  watered  by  well.  Price,  $1,000.00.  Terms,  cash.  Considered  a 
very  healthy  community.    Address  J.  E.  Snook,  Loganton,  Pa. 

No.  83. — ^Farm  of  65  acres,  located  in  Greene  Township;  six  miles 
from  Loganton  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  6;  two  mUes  from  railway  station 
at  Carroll,  on  line  of  White  Deer  &  Loganton  Eailway;  one-half 
mUe  from  school  and  church;  six  miles  from  creamery.  Surface  is 
rolling.  Gravel  soil.  Five  acres  in  timber,  oak,  pine  and  chestnut. 
Sixty  acres  tillable.  80  apple,  25  peach,  6  pear  trees.  Adapted  to 
rye,  com  and  oats.  Fairly  good  house,  25x30  feet.  Bam.  House 
and  bam  are  watered  by  well.  Price,  fSOO.OO.  Terms,  cash.  Address 
W.  H.  Beck,  Loganton,  Pa. 

Colxunbia  County. 

No.  84. — Farm  of  73  acres,  located  in  Beaver  Township;  two  and 
one-half  miles  from  Zions  Grove  jwstoffice,  B.  D.  No.  1 ;  two  and  one- 
half  miles  from  railway  station  at  Baricks,  on  line  of  P.  &  B.  Bailway ; 
one-fourth  mile  from  school;  five  minutes  from  United  Evangelical 
church.  Surface  is  sloping  enough  for  good  drainage.  Can  use  binder 
in  every  field.  Red  shale  soil.  Young  timber  consisting  of  chestnut, 
pine,  oak  and  hemlock.  130  apple,  some  plum,  pear,  walnut  and 
hickory  nut  trees.  Adapted  to  com,  oats,  wheat,  rye  and  potatoes. 
No  fences.  House,  15x42  feet,  six  rooms,  fair  condition.  Bam, 
42x43  feet.    Straw  shed,  poultry  house  and  pig  pen.    House  and  bam 
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are  watered  by  spring.  Price,  15,800.00.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and 
balance  on  long  time.  About  twelve  acres  for  pasture.  Spring  water 
stream  stocked  with  trout.    Address  A.  W.  Diehl,  Zions  Grove,  Pa. 

No.  86. — ^Parm  of  42  acres,  situated  in  Greenwood  Township;  three 
miles  from  Benton,  on  line  of  B.  &  S.  Railroad;  one-half  mile  from 
school  and  three  miles  from  Methodist,  Christian  and  Presbyterian 
churches.  Very  good  roads.  Benton  has  a  population  of  900.  Sur- 
face is  smooth,  largely  roUing.  Gravel  soil.  Thirty-seven  acres 
tillable.  Some  old  apple  trees  and  some  good  chestnut  trees. 
Adapted  to  buckwheat,  oats,  com,  etc.  No  fences  or  buildings.  Two 
good  springs.  Price,  |300.00.  Terms,  cash.  Address  Byron  S.  Keller, 
Benton,  Pa. 

No.  86. — ^Farm  of  220  acres,  located  in  Jackson  Township ;  six  miles 
from  Benton;  two  miles  from  railway  station  at  Laubach,  on  line 
of  B.  &  S  Bailroad;  one  mUe  from  school;  two  miles  from  church. 
Fairly  good  roads.  Some  hills  and  some  flat  land.  Some  limestone. 
No  buildings  or  fences.  Springs  and  creek.  Price,  1800.00.  Terms, 
cash.  This  farm  is  covered  with  young  timber.  Trout  stream.  Good 
investment.  Owner,  Sheridan  Fretz.  Address  Byron  S.  Keller, 
Benton,  Pa. 

Crawford  County. 

No.  87. — Farm  of  105  acres,  situated  in  Bloomfield  Township; 
four  miles  from  Centerville  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  2 ;  Centerville  station 
is  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  five  minutes  from  school;  one 
and  one-half  miles  from  Congregational  and  Methodist  churches; 
one  and  one-half  miles  from  creamery;  two  and  one-half  miles  from 
cheese  factory.  Fine  dirt  roads.  Union  City,  8  miles  away,  is  the 
nearest  large  town  and  has  a  population  of  nearly  5,000.  Surface  is 
"nearly  level.  Soil  is  principally  gravel  loam.  Twenty-five  acres  in 
meadow;  five  acres  in  timber,  hard  sugar  maple  principally.  About 
forty  acres  tillable.  Good  orchards  or  choice  fruit.  Adapted  to  oats, 
corn,  wheat,  buckwheat,  clover,  timothy,  etc.  Wire  fences,  fair  con- 
dition. Frame  house,  eleven  rooms,  in  fair  condition.  Barn,  40x50 
feet,  basement,  fair  condition.  New  silo  12x28  feet.  House  and  barn 
are  watered  by  drilled  well ;  fields,  by  springs.  Price,  |4,000.00.  Terms, 
cash.  There  is  a  sugar  bush  of  600  trees.  Good  community.  Tele- 
phone connections.  Address  H.  E.  Amey,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Centerville, 
Pa. 

No.  88. — ^Farm  of  100  acres,  situated  in  Hayfleld  Township;  seven 
miles  from  Meadville,  the  county  seat,  R.  D.  No.  2;  four  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Dickinsonburg,  on  line  of  R.  B.  &  L.  E.  Railroad ; 
near  school ;  one  mile  from  Methodist  and  United  Brethren  churches. 
Good  roads.    Surface  is  slightly  rolling.    Altitude,  1,450  feet.    Clay 
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loam  soil.  Forty  acres  in  meadow;  twetity-flve  acres  in  timber, 
maple,  chestnut,  oak,  etc.  Seventy  acres  tillable.  Apple  orchard. 
Adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  hay.  Good  rail  fences.  Large 
house  and  in  good  condition.  Large  barn,  fair  condition.  Buildings 
and  fields  are  watered  by  wells.  Price,  14,000.00.  Terms,  to  suit 
purchaser.  This  farm  has  no  waste  land  and  is  in  a  good  neighbor- 
hood. Desires  to  sell  because  of  age  and  poor  health.  Address  D. 
H.  Lefever,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Meadville,  Pa. 

No.  89. — Farm  of  153  acres,  situated  in  Hayfield  Township;  five 
miles  from  Meadville,  R.  D.  No.  2;  six  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Meadville,  on  line  of  Erie  Railroad ;  three-fourths  mile  from  school; 
two  and  one-fourth  miles  from  Methodist  church;  four  miles  from 
creamery  and  cheese  factory.  Good  roads.  Altitude,  1,460  feet.  Clay 
loam  soil.  Eighty  acres  in  meadow ;  thirteen  acres  in  timber,  maple, 
beech,  chestnut,  oak,  etc.  140  acres  tillable.  50  maple  trees,  cherry, 
grapes,  strawberries,  raspberries,  etc.  Adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
and  hay.  Good  rail  fences.  One  large  house  and  one  medium  size 
house.  Two  bams,  good  condition.  Outbuildings  are  in  good  cou- 
dition.  House  and  bam  are  watered  by  wells;  fields,  by  well  and 
springs.  Price,  $8,000.00.  Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  No  wasteland. 
Farm  is  in  high  state  of  cultivation.  Address  D.  H.  Lefever,  B.  D. 
No.  2,  Meadville,  Pa. 

No.  90. — Farm  of  38  acres,  located  in  East  Fairfield  Township; 
one  mile  from  Cochranton  postoffice,  on  line  of  Erie  Railroad;  oUe- 
fourth  mile  from  school;  one  mile  from  Presbyterian,  United  Pres- 
byterian, Methodist  and  German  Reformed  churches;  five  miles  to 
cheese  factory.  Highways  are  in  good  condition.  Meadville,  the 
county  seat,  is  nine  miles  away  and  has  a  population  of  15,000.  Sur- 
face is  level.  Rich  loam  and  clay  soil.  Nine  acres  cleared  and  culti- 
vated and  the  balance  of  the  farm  has  only  recently  been  cleared  and 
not  yet  cultivated.  Plenty  of  timber  just  cut  to  build  moderate  sized 
house  and  barn.  This  is  virgin  soil  and  a  great  berry  growing  section. 
Would  make  a  splendid  chicken  farm.  Never-failing  spring  on  the 
premises  and  a  small  spring  run.  Price,  fl,200.00  Terms,  cash. 
This  is  a  bargain  and  is  worth  looking  into.  Address  Frank  L.  Roche, 
Cochranton,  Pa. 

No.  91. — ^Farm  of  50  acres,  situated  in  Conneaut  Township;  fifty 
rods  from  Center  Road  postoffice  and  the  same  distance  from  railway 
station  at  Summit,  on  line  of  E.  &  P  Railroad ;  near  school  and  one 
mile  from  church;  three  miles  from  creamery  and  cheese  factory. 
Good  level  roads.  Surface  is  slightly  rolling.  Good  quality  clay  loam 
soil.  Twelve  acres  in  meadow ;  ten  acres  in  timber,  beech  and  maple. 
Forty  acres  tillable.  Good  apple,  pear  and  peach  orchard.  Adapted 
to  wheat,  oats,  corn  and  farm  crops  generally.    Rail  and  wire  fences. 
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Two  story  frame  house,  eight  rooms,  good  condition.  Bank  barn, 
40x45  feet,  good  condition.  Outbuildings  are  in  good  condition. 
House  and  barn  are  watered  by  well.  Fields  are  well  watered.  Price, 
|3,500.00.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  on  mortgage  at  five 
per  cent.  A  very  desirable  location.  Buildings  stand  back  from 
road.  Eailroad  on  west  side  of  farm.  The  price  is  one-third  below 
value.    Address  Mrs.  James  N.  Corey,  Conneautville,  Pa. 

No.  92. — Farm  of  190  acres,  situated  in  Bockdale  Township;  six 
and  one-half  miles  from  Cambridge  Springs,  R.  D.  No.  28;  three 
and  one-half  miles  from  railway  station  at  Millers,  on  line  of  Erie 
Railroad ;  one  mile  from  school ;  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Baptist 
church;  one  mile  from  creamery;  two  miles  from  cheese  factory. 
Surface  is  rolling.  Gravel  and  loam  soil.  Forty-five  acres  in  meadow ; 
forty-five  acres  in  hardwood  timber,  maple,  beech,  chestnut,  etc.  About 
fifty  acres  tillable.  Apple,  peach  and  pear  orchard.  Adapted  to 
potatoes,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  hay.  Mostly  barbed-wire  fences, 
good  condition.  Eleven  room  house,  slate  roof,  good  condition.  Base- 
ment barn  42x76  feet,  metal  roof.  Two  other  barns,  30x40  feet, 
good  condition.  Granary,  hen  house,  pig  pen,  etc.  House  is  watered 
by  well;  small  stream  near  barn;  fields  are  watered  by  spring  that 
never  fails.  Price,  |50.00  per  acre.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance 
on  time.  One  of  the  best  dairy  farms  in  the  township  and  a  good 
grain  and  hay  farm.    Address  Melvin  Alford,  Union  City,  Pa. 

No.  93. — Farm  of  72  acres,  located  in  Woodcock  Township;  one 
and  one-half  miles  from  Meadville,  R.  D.  No.  9;  one  and  one-half 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Saegerstown,  on  line  of  Erie  Railroad; 
three-fourths  mile  from  school ;  one  and  one-half  miles  from  church ; 
three  miles  from  cheese  factory;  one  and  one-half  miles  from  con- 
densing plant.  Black  and  yellow  loam  soil.  Ten  acres  in  meadow; 
three  acres  in  timber,  second  growth  maple,  sixty  nine  acres  tillable. 
Adapted  to  general  farm  crops,  particularly  hay.  Fences  are  in 
good  order  with  surplus  of  material.  Good  house,  16x32  feet,  with 
addition  and  kitchen.  Barn,  32x50  feet,  with  lean-to.  Extra  good 
hen  coop,  etc.  House  is  watered  by  well;  barn,  by  spring.  Price, 
13,500.00.  Terms,  |2,000.00  cash  and  balance  on  time.  45  cherry, 
30  apple  and  20  pear  trees.  It  is  about  15  minutes  walk  to  trolley 
line.    Address  J.  W.  Harth,  Meadville,  Pa. 

No.  94. — Farm  of  105  acres,  located  i  nSouth  Shenango  Township; 
two  miles  from  Espyville  Station  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  43;  Espyville 
Station  is  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  two  and  one-half  miles 
from  central  school ;  two  miles  from  United  Presbyterian  and  Metho- 
dist churches;  two  miles  from  creamery,  cheese  factory  and  milk 
station.  Good  level  roads.  Linesville,  four  miles  away,  is  the  nearest 
large  town  and  has  a  population  of  1,000.    Surface  is  rolling.    Al- 
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titude,  1,000  feet  Clay  and  black  loam  soil.  Tw^uty-four  acres  in 
meadow.  Fifty-five  acres  tillable,  balance  in  pasture  but  can  be 
plowed.  Apple,  plum  and  peach  orchard.  Adapted  to  hay,  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes  and  buckwheat.  Wire  and  rail  fences,  in  fair  condi- 
tion. House,  24x32  feet,  eight  rooms,  newly  painted  and  in  good  con- 
dition. Good  bam,  40x56  feet,  hen  house,  pig  pen,  buggy  house,  fair 
condition.  House  is  watered  by  well;  barn,  by  well  and  wind  mill. 
Price,  16,000.00.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  to  suit  purchaser. 
Excellent  dairy  and  stock  farm.  Address  H.  M.  Hayes,  Espyville 
Station,  Pa. 

No.  95. — Farm  of  45  acres,  situated  in  Woodcock  Township;  four 
and  one-half  miles  from  Meadville,  B.  D.  No.  9 ;  one  mile  from  railway 
station  at  Saegertown,  on  line  of  Erie  Railroad;  one-fourth  mile 
from  Methodist,  Lutheran  and  Qerman  Reformed  churches ;  one  mile 
from  cheese  factory,  milk  station  and  milk  condensery.  Good  roads. 
Surface  is  rolling.  Gravelly  loam  soil.  Twenty-six  acres  in  meadow ; 
one  acre  in  timber,  sugar  maple.  Forty-three  acres  tillable.  Thirty- 
five  plum  and  twenty-five  apple  trees.  All  crops  do  weU,  especially 
grain  and  potatoes.  Wire  and  rail  fences.  Ten-room  house,  slate" 
roof.  It  would  cost  $3,500.00  to  build.  Barn,  32x56  feet,  with  shed. 
Good  wagon  shed,  shop,  hen  house,  etc.  House  is  watered  by  well 
and  running  water;  barn,  by  well;  fields,  by  running  water  in  pasture. 
Price,  13,600.00.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  on  mortgage  at 
five  per  cent.  Splendid  view  overlooking  French  Creek  Valley.  Large 
shade  trees  at  house.  Railroad  tracks  near  house.  Address  Frank 
Trace,  R.  D.  No.  9,  Meadville,  Pa. 

No.  96. — ^Farm  of  58  acres,  located  in  Bloomfidd  Township;  one 
mile  from  Riceville;  five  miles  from  railway  station  at  Centerville, 
on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  one  mile  from  school;  one  mUe 
from  Methodist,  Baptist  and  Congregational  churches ;  one  mile  from 
creamery  and  cheese  factory.  Good  state  highway.  Union  City 
is  the  nearest  large  town.  It  is  nine  miles  away  and  has  a  population 
of  5,000.  Surface  is  rolling.  Gravelly  loam  soil.  Sixteen  acres  in 
meadow;  fifteen  acres  in  timber,  good  sugar  maple.  Forty  acres 
tillable.  Ten  apple  trees.  Adapted  to  hay,  oats,  potatoes  and  dairy- 
ing. Wire  fences,  fair  condition.  Good  house,  30x82  feet.  Barn, 
42x60  feet  with  basement.  Hog  house,  chicken  house,  sugar  house  and 
shop,  all  in  fair  condition.  House  and  bam  are  watered  by  well; 
fields  by  springs.  Price,  $3,000.00.  Terms,  one-fourth  cash  and  bal- 
ance on  time.  Good  fishing.  Twelve  miles  from  Cambridge  Springs, 
noted  health  resort.    Address  Jesse  Martin,  Riceville,  Pa. 

No.  97. — Farm  of  86  acres,  situated  in  Hayfield  Township;  seven 
miles  from  Meadville,  R.  D.  No.  1;  three  and  one-half  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Sa^erstown,  on  line  of  Erie  Railroad;  twenty 
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rods  from  school;  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Baptist,  Methodist 
and  Lutheran  churches ;  one  and  one-half  miles  from  cheese  factory ; 
three  and  one-half  miles  from  creamery,  milk  station  and  condensery. 
Good  dirt  roads.  Saegerstown  has  a  population  of  1,200.  Surface 
is  slightly  rolling.  Good  gravel  soil.  Fifty  acres  in  meadow;  ten 
acres  in  timber,  maple,  beech,  hemlock  and  elm.  Seventy  acres  till- 
able. Orchard,  consisting  of  apple,  peach,  plum,  cherry  and  pear 
trees.  Adapted  to  general  farm  crope.  Sixty  rods  of  nearly  new 
woven  wire  fence,  balance  good  rail  and  board.  Seven-room  house, 
fair  condition.  Bank  barn,  36x60  feet  with  L,  30x45  feet  Stables 
are  concreted.  Qood  corn  crib,  wood  house  and  hog  pen.  House  is 
watCTed  by  well  on  porch ;  water  is  piped  from  spring  to  bam ;  fields 
are  watered  by  never-failing  springs.  Price,  |3,000.00.  Terms,  one- 
half  cash  and  balance  on  mortgage.  'This  farm  is  worth  more  than 
I  am  asking  for  it.  Address  O.  O.  Maloney,  643  Madison  avenue, 
Meadville,  Pa. 

No.  98. — ^Farm  of  40  acres,  situated  in  Summerhill  Township ;  two 
miles  from  Conneautville  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  31;  one  and  one-half 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Dicksonburg,  on  line  of  Bessemer 
Railroad;  one-fourth  mile  to  school;  one  and  one-half  miles  to  church ; 
two  miles  from  creamery.  Qood  level  roads,  well  drained.  Surface 
is  rolling  and  level.  Black  loam  soil.  Fifteen  acres  in  meadow; 
ten  acres  in  timber,  maple  and  beech.  Thirty  acres  are  tillable. 
Forty  apple  trees  and  fruit  of  all  kinds.  Adapted  to  com,  oats, 
wheat,  hay  and  alfalfa.  New  wire  fence  and  some  rail  fences.  Nine- 
room  house  with  large  cellar.  New  bank  barn,  38x40  feet.  Hog 
house,  chicken  house,  wagon  shed  and  other  buildings.  Well  in  kit- 
chen and  one  near  the  barn.  Running  water  in  pasture.  Price, 
flOO.OO  per  acre.  Terms,  |2,500.00  cash  and  balance  on  long  term. 
This  price  includes  lot  of  personal  property.  Farm  is  in  good  con- 
dition.   Address  Philip  J.  Bauer,  R.  D.  No.  31,  Conneautville,  Pa. 

No.  99. — ^Farm  of  75  acres,  located  in  East  Mead  Township;  four 
and  one-half  miles  from  Meadville,  R.  D.  No.  7;  Meadville  is  on  Bes- 
semer and' Erie  Railroads;  one-half  mile  from  school;  one-half  mile 
from  Baptist  aud  Catholic  churches;  four  miles  from  cheese  factory. 
Good  roads.  Surface  is  part  rolling  and  part  level.  Twenty-five 
acres  in  timber,  beech,  maple,  etc.  Twenty-five  acres  tillable.  Adapted 
to  general  farm  crops.  Wire  and  rail  fences,  fair  condition.  No 
buildings.  Price,  fOOO.OO.  Terms,  cash.  Good  dairy  farm.  Good 
community.    Address  P.  N.  Winters,  R.  D.  No.  7,  Meadville,  Pa. 

No.  100. — Farm  of  63  acres,  located  in  Beaver  Township;  two 
miles  from  Shadeland  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  2;  Shadeland  is  on  line 
of  P.  B.  &  L.  E.  Railroads;  forty  rods  from  school;  two  miles  from 
church;  two  miles  from  creamery,  cheese  factory,  milk  station  and 
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condensery.  Good  level  and  sandy  roads.  General  surface  is  level. 
Black  clay  soil.  Forty -six  acres  in  meadow;  seventeen  acres  in  tim- 
ber. Forty-six  acres  tillable.  Twenty  apple  trees.  Adapted  to 
hay,  oats,  corn  and  buckwheat.  Good  wire  fences.  House,  24x36  feet, 
cemented  cellar,  good.  Barn,  36x50  feet,  good  condition.  Granary, 
hog  house  and  he'n  house.  House  is  watered  by  well  and  cistern; 
barn,  by  well;  fields  by  running  water.  Price,  f3,150.00.  Terms, 
to  suit  buyer.  This  farm  is  in  high  state  of  cutivation  and  is  adapted 
to  all  kinds  of  grains.  House  has  ten  rooms  and  is  in  first  class 
condition.  Cash  price  is  $3,000.00.  Address  Alexander  Coyle,  B. 
1).  No.  2,  Shadeland,  Pa. 

No.  101. — Farm  of  160  acres,  situated  in  Hayfleld  Township;  four 
and  three-fourths  miles  from  Meadville,  R.  D.  No.  2 ;  Meadville  is 
on  the  line  of  the  Erie  and  Bessemer  Railroad;  two  miles  from  elec- 
tric car  line;  one  hundred  yards  from  school;  two  miles  from  Metho- 
dist and  Brethren  churches.  Gravel  and  loam  soil.  Thirty  acres  in 
meadow;  fifty  acres  in  timber,  hickory  and  black  ash.  Ninety  apple 
trees.  Adapted  to  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  hay  and  wheat.  Rail  fences, 
fair  condition.  Frame  house  with  seven  rooms,  fair  condition.  Bank 
barn,  35x70  feet;  another  barn,  32x32  feet,  granaries,  smoke  house, 
chicken  coop,  etc.  Pump  at  the  door.  Running  spring  water  in  barn 
yard.  Price,  f6,000.00.  Terms,  |2,000.00  cash  and  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Always  farmed  by  owner.  Crops  fed  on  farm.  Pleasant  loca- 
tion on  state  road.    Address  L.  A.  Betts,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Meadville,  Pa. 

No.  102. — Farm  of  90  acres,  located  in  Cussewago  Towship;  six 
miles  from  Cambridge  Springs,  R.  D.  No.  3 ;  four  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Venango,  on  line  of  Erie  Railroad;  one-half  mile  from 
school ;  two  and  one-half  miles  from  Methodist,  Baptist  and  Brethren 
churches;  one-half  mile  from  cheese  factory.  Roads  are  good.  Sur- 
face is  slightly  rolling.  Soil  is  clay,  gravel  and  black  muck.  Twenty- 
three  acres  in  meadow ;  forty-five  acres  in  timber  and  pasture.  Forty- 
five  acres  tillable.  Apple,  pear  and  peach  orchard.  Adapted  to  com, 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  etc.  Good  rail  and  wire  fences.  Eight- 
room  cottage  house.  Bam,  36x75  feet,  with  granary.  Hog  house 
with  cement  floor.  House  and  bam  are  watererd  by  wells;  fields, 
by  spring  in  pasture.  Price,  f4,500.00.  Terms,  |2,000.00  cash  and 
balance  on  time.  Address  E.  W.  Wright,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Cambridge 
Springs,  Pa. 

No.  103. — Farm  of  130  acres,  located  in  Cambridge  Township;  one- 
fourth  mile  from  Venango  postoffice,  on  line  of  Erie  Railroad;  one- 
fourth  mile  from  school;  one-fourth  mile  from  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian and  Lutheran  churches;  one-fourth  mile  from  cheese  factory. 
Good  gravel  road.  Cambridge  Springs,  three  miles  away,  is  the 
nearest  large  town.    Surface  is  part  rolling  and  part  level.    Altitude, 
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900  feet.  Sandy  loam  soil.  Thirty  acres  in  meadow;  128  acres  tilla- 
ble. Apple  orchard  consists  of  35  Greenings,  30  Baldwin  and  40 
mixed  varieties.  Adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes  and  truck. 
New  wire  fence.  Eleven  room  house,  taew  roof,  good  condition.  Barn, 
50x60  feet,  with  basement  and  cement  floors.  Large  shed.  House 
and  barn  are  watered  by  wells;  fields,  by  creek  in  pasture.  Price, 
19,000.00.  Terms,  cash.  Large  dairy,  and  milk  is  shipped  to  Mead- 
ville  by  trolley.  Farm  has  never  been  rented.  Address  J.  E.  McKay, 
1672  Gopher  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

No.  104. — ^Farm  of  21  acres,  located  in  Hayfield  Township;  one- 
fourth  mile  from  Saegerstown,  R.  D.  No.  16;  on  line  of  Erie  Railroad; 
one-fourth  mile  from  school;  otie-fourth  mile  from  Methodist,  Re- 
formed and  Lutheran  churches ;  one-fourth  mile  from  creamery,  milk 
station  and  condensing  plant.  Good  roads  except  a  little  hilly.  This 
farm  is  five  miles  from  Meadville,  the  county  seat.  Surface  is  nearly 
level.  Altitude,  500  feet.  Twelve  acres  in  meadow ;  two  acres  in  tim- 
ber, chestnut.  Eighteen  acres  tillable.  30  peach,  20  plum  and  12  apple 
trees.  Fences  need  repairing.  Cottage  house  with  seven  rooms. 
Barn,  30x40  feet,  fair  condition,  corn  crib  and  hog  house.  Running 
water  at  house;  stream  in  pasture.  Price,  |2,000.00.  Terms,  cash. 
Address  M.  J.  Shoppard,  R.  D.  No.  16,  Sat^erstown,  Pa. 

Uo.  105. — ^Farm  of  165  acres,  situated  in  Randolph  Town.<«hip;  eight 
miles  from  Meadville,  R.  D.  No.  8;  Meadville  is  on  the  line  of  the 
Erie  and  Bessemer  Railroads ;  one  mile  from  school ;  two  atid  one-half 
miles  from  Methodist  and  Congregational  churches;  two  and  one-half 
miles  from  cheese  factory.  Good  roads.  Surface  is  mostly  level. 
Gravel  soil.  57  acres  in  meadow;  15  acres  in  timber.  100  acres  till- 
able. 100  apple,  35  cherry,  42  pear,  42  plum  and  25  peach  trees. 
Currants,  rapsberries,  blackberries,  etc.  Well  adapted  to  wheat, 
com,  oats  and  hay.  Rail  and  wire  fences,  in  fair  condition.  Good 
house,  two  porches,  painted,  etc.  Batik  barn  with  silo.  Com  crib, 
hog  pen  and  chicken  house.  House  and  barn  are  watered  by  cistern 
and  wells;  spring  run  traverses  farm.  Price,  f5,500.00.  Terms, 
part  cash  and  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  This  farm  is  in  good  state 
of  cultivation.  Address  Albert  N.  Griggs,  R.  D.  No.  8,  Meadville, 
Pa. 

Cumberland  County. 

No.  106. — Farm  of  91  acres,  situated  in  Frankford  Township ;  eight 
alid  one-half  miles  from  Newville  postoflBce,  R.  D.  No.  3;  five  and 
one-half  miles  from  railway  station  at  Kerrsville,  on  line  of  Cumber- 
land Valley  Railroad;  one-fourth  mile  from  school;  three-fourths 
mile  from  Church  of  God;  two  and  one-half  miles  from  creamery. 
Surface  is  from  level  to  rolling.  Gravel  soil  Ten  acres  in  meadow; 
eighteen  acres  in  timber,  oak,  maple  and  locust.    Apple  orchard  with 
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some  pear  and  cherry  trees.  Adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  pota- 
toes and  fruit.  Principally  wire  fences,  some  post  and  rail,  good. 
Good  house,  24x28  feet;  L,  14x20  feet  Good  :new  barn,  40x68  feet 
Wagon  shed,  hog  pen  and  corn  crib.  House  and  barn  are  watered 
by  wells;  running  water  in  four  fields.  Price,  |3,500.00.  Terms, 
payable,  April  1, 1916.  Telephone  in  house;  one-fourth  mile  to  store; 
two  and  three-fourths  miles  to  village  of  100  population;  rural  mail 
daily  at  door.  Address  J.  S.  Darr,  324  N.  College  street,  Carlisle, 
Pa. 

No.  107. — Farm  of  140  acres,  situated  in  Silver  Spring  Township; 
four  miles  from  Mechanicsburg  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  6;  one  alid  one- 
half  miles  from  railway  station  at  New  Kingston,  on  line  of  G.  V. 
B.  B. ;  one  mile  from  school ;  one  mile  from  Lutheran  and  Evangelical 
churches;  one-fourth  mile  from  creamery.  Good  state  roads.  One- 
half  of  this  farm  is  level  and  other  half  is  rolling.  Limestone  and 
slate  soil.  Whole  farm  is  tillable.  225  apple  and  some  plum,  pear, 
apricot  and  quince  trees.  Well  adapted  to  wheat,  hay,  corn,  oats 
and  alfalfa.  Wire  and  post  fences.  Nine-room  house,  in  good  con- 
dition. Barn  is  70  feet  long  with  wagon  shed  at  one  end,  fair  con- 
dition. Hog  pen,  etc.  Water  in  house  and  at  bam.  Some  of  the 
fields  have  water  in  them.  Price,  14,000.00.  Terms,  cash  or  its  equi- 
valent. This  farm  is  eleven  miles  from  Harrisburg.  Two  sets  of 
buildings  and  can  be  divided  into  two  farms.  Address  S.  E.  Bauda- 
baugh,  B.  D.  No.  6.  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Dauphin  County. 

No.  108. — ^Farm  of  145  acres,  located  in  Bush  Township;  three 
miles  from  Tower  City  postoflSce,  E.  D.  No.  1;  Tower  City  is  on  the 
line  of  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway;  one-fourth  mile  from 
school;  three  miles  from  churches.  Good  clay  roads.  Surface  is 
level.  Loam  and  red  shale  soil.  Twenty-five  acres  in  meadow ;  fifty 
acres  in  timber.  About  90  acres  tillable.  Apple,  cherry,  pear  and 
plum  trees.  Adapted  to  wheat,  corn,  hay,  potatoes  and  oats.  Good 
wire  fences.  Two  houses,  one  just  built  having  six  rooms  and  the 
other  has  seven  rooms.  Bank  bam  34x75  feet.  All  necessary  out- 
buildings, fair  condition.  House  and  barn  are  watered  by  running 
stream.  Price,  f  4,600.00.  Terms,  easy.  Good  markets.  This  proposi- 
tion will  bear  investigation.  Address  Jacob  Gehres,  B.  D.  No.  1, 
Tower  City,  Pa. 

No.  109. — Farm  of  96  acres,  situated  in  Upper  Paxton  Township; 
one  mile  from  postoffice;  one  mile  from  railway  station  at  Mahan- 
tango,  on  line  of  Northern  Central  Bailroad;  one-half  mile  from 
school;  one  and  one-half  miles  from  creamery.  Public  roads,  hilly 
but  good.    Millersburg,  five  miles  away,  has  a  population  of  3,000. 
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Surface  is  hillj.  Gravel  and  loam  soil.  About  70  acres  in  meadow; 
23  acres  in  timber,  chestnut,  oak  etc.,  second  growth.  70  acres  tilla- 
ble. 225  apple,  40  pear  and  20  plum  trees.  Adapted  to  hay,  oats, 
wheat,  rye,  potatoes  and  buckwheat.  Kine  room  house,  fair  condition. 
Bank  barn,  40x60  feet,  fair.  Hog  pen,  granary,  chicken  house  and 
wagon  shed.  House  is  watered  by  well;  barn,  by  well  and  spring; 
fields,  by  running  water.  Price,  f3,000.00.  Terms,  cash  and  time. 
Address  A.  P.  Lentz,  3514  Wrightwood  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

No.  110. — Farm  of  105  acres,  situated  in  Lower  Paxton  Township; 
two  miles  from  Linglestown  postoffice;  eight  miles  from  Harrisburg; 
two  miles  from  school  and  church.  Good  roads.  Surface  is  gen- 
erally level.  Loam  soil.  Five  acres  in  meadow;  four  acres  in  tim- 
ber, oak  and  hickory.  Ninety  acres  tillable.  Fruit:  30  apple,  12  pear 
and  12  cherry  trees.  Adapted  to  hay,  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  rye. 
Mostly  post  and  rail  fences,  good.  Brick  house,  nine  rooms.  Barn, 
45x90  feet.  New  shed  and  necessary  outbuildings.  House  and  barn 
are  watered  by  pump;  fields,  by  springs.  Price,  J84.00  per  acre. 
Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  Beaver  Creek  runs  through  the  farm. 
Large  spring  near  the  house.  Address  A.  U.  Reese,  Executor,  Box  1, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Elk  County. 

No.  111. — ^Farm  of  50  acres,  located  in  Benzinger  Township;  one 
and  one-fourth  miles  from  St.  Marys,  E.  D.  No.  1,  on  line  of  P.  E. 
&  P.  S.  N.  Railroad;  one  and  one-fourth  miles  from  school,  church, 
creamery  and  milk  station.  Surface  is  roUing.  Soil  is  clay  loam 
and  gravel.  Thirty-five  acres  in  meadow ;  fifty  acres  tillable.  Apple, 
cherry,  plum  and  pear  orchard.  Adapted  to  all  farm  crops.  Good 
wire  fences.  L.  house,  18x24  and  16x18  feet,  good  condition.  Bam, 
40x50  feet.  New  chicken  house,  etc.  Water  in  house  and  barn. 
Fields  are  watered  by  springs  and  brook.  Price,  fSO.OO  per  acre. 
Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  on  time.  Ten  minutes  walk  to 
Elk  County  Fair  Grounds.  Farm  is  underlaid  with  coal  and  good 
clay.    Address  August  Fledderman,  St.  Marys,  Pa. 

No.  112. — Farm  of  160  acres,  situated  in  Ridgway  Township;  three 
miles  from  Ridgway,  B.  D.  No.  1;  on  line  of  B.  R.  &  P.  Railroad; 
one-half  mile  from  school;  three  miles  from  church  and  milk  station. 
Fairly  good  dirt  roads.  100  acres  level  and  60  acres  rolling.  Altitude 
is  about  1,300  feet.  Clay  and  shale  soil.  40  acres  in  meadow;  whole 
farm  is  tillable.  Adapted  to  hay  and  oats.  Wire  fences,  fairly  good. 
Eight  room  house,  nearly  new.  Main  barn,  40x80  feet,  built  ten 
years  ago;  tool  barn,  30x40  feet.  Buildings  are  watered  by  wells 
and  fields  by  running  water.  Price,  fl5,000.00.  Terms,  |3,000.00 
down  on  contract  and  balance  upon  agreement.    This  price  includes 
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all  stock,  tools,  etc.  All  registei'ed  and  grade  Holstein  cattle.  This 
farm  cost  me,  including  stock  and  implements,  f3o,000.00.  Address 
Perry  R.  Smith,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

Erie  County. 

No.  113. — Farm  of  110^  acres,  located  in  Elk  Creek  and  Girard 
Townships;  three  miles  from  Cranesville  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  1;  three 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Platea,  on  line  of  Bessemer  Railroad; 
olie  and  one-half  miles  from  school  and  church.;  two  miles  from  cream- 
ery and  cheese  factory.  Surface  is  rolling.  Clay  loam  soil.  Thirty 
acres  in  meadow;  forty  acres  in  pasture;  seventy  acres  tillable.  100 
apple  and  some  peach  and  plum  trees,  grape  vines,  raspberries,  etc. 
Adapted  to  hay.  Five  room  house,  in  fair  condition.  New  basement 
bam,  tool  house,  etc.  House  and  barn  are  watered  by  w^ells;  fields, 
by  spring.  Price,  f35.00  per  acre.  Terms,  cash.  Road  on  three 
sides  of  this  farm.  Address  A.  M.  I'ettis,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Cranesville, 
Pa. 

No.  114. — Farm  of  120  acres,  located  in  Waterford  Township;  oue 
and  one-half  miles  from  Waterford  postoflfice,  R.  D.  No.  1 ;  Waterford 
is  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  thirty  rods  from  school;  one 
and  one-half  miles  from  church  and  creamery.  Sandy  loam  soil. 
25  acres  in  meadow ;  15  acres  in  timber,  maple,  beech  and  ash.  Near- 
ly all  tillable.  Two  orchards.  Adapted  to  hay,  oats,  com,  rye, 
and  vegetables.  Wire  fences.  Main  house,  26x50  feet;  tenant  house, 
16x25  feet.  Two  barns.  House  is  watered  by  well;  bam  and  fields, 
by  springs.  Price,  f4,500.00.  Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  I  am  an 
old  man  and  unable  to  manage  this  farm.  Come  to  see  me.  Address 
W.  I.  Port,  Waterford,  Pa. 

No.  115. — ^Farm  of  174  acres,  located  in  Venango  Township;  two 
miles  from  Loisville  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  3;  ten  miles  from  railway 
station  at  North  East,  on  line  of  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Railroad;  one  mile 
from  school;  two  miles  from  Methodist  church;  two  miles  from 
creamery  a'nd  milk  station;  three  miles  from  condensery.  Qood 
roads.  Surface  is  rolling.  Gravel  and  loam  soil.  40  acres  in  meadow; 
15  acres  in  timber,  beech,  maple,  hemlock,  pine,  etc.  90  acres  tillable. 
Apple,  pear  and  peach  orchard.  Adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, dairying,  etc.  Barbed  wire  and  rail  fences.  Sixteen-room 
house,  in  good  condition.  Two  barns,  45x60  and  28x44  feet,  respective- 
ly, good  condition.  House  is  watered  by  wells  and  cistern;  barns 
by  well  and  spring;  fields,  by  springs  and  small  stream.  Price, 
15,000.00.  Terms,  f2,000.00  cash  and  balance  on  mortgage.  Gk>od 
dairy  farm.  If  purchaser  desires,  will  sell  stock  and  farm  imple- 
ments. Telephone  and  rural  delivery.  Old  age  and  poor  health  are 
my  reasons  for  desiring  to  sell.  Address  M.  W.  Blakely,  Wattsburg, 
Pa. 
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No.  116. — ^Farm  of  100  acres,  located  in  Greene  Township ;  three 
and  one-half  miles  from  Wesleyville  postofflce,  li.  D.  No.  1 ;  Wesley- 
ville  is  on  the  line  of  the  Nickel  Plate  liailroad ;  one  mile  from  school ; 
one  and  one-half  miles  from  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  churches; 
four  and  one-half  miles  from  creamery.  Good  roads.  Surface  is  level. 
Loam  soil.  Twenty  acres  in  meadow;  five  aci-es  in  timber,  second 
growth  maple.  75  acres  tillable.  Orchard  consisting  of  apple,  pear 
peaches,  etc.  Adapted  to  gardening  and  dairying.  Good  barbed  wire 
fences.  Good  10-room  house.  Barn,  38x48  feet ;  another  barn,  30x40 
feet  Large  chicken  coop,  corn  crib  and  hog  pen.  Buildings  are 
watered  by  well;  fields  are  watered  by  spring.  Price,  f 6,500.00.  Terms, 
cash  and  mortgage.  This  farm  is  in  a  high  state  of  cutivation.  Fine 
view  of  Lake  Erie.  Address  A.  II.  Knoll,  314  W.  10th  street,  Erie. 
Pa. 

No.  117. — ^Farm  of  155  acres,  located  in  Harbor  Creek  Township; 
three  and  one-half  miles  from  Wesleyville,  on  line  of  Nickel  Plate 
and  P.  &  E.  Railroads;  one-half  mile  from  school;  two  miles  from 
Presbyterian  church;  three  and  one-half  miles  from  milk  station. 
Surface  is  rolling.  Gravel  and  loam  soil.  30  acres  in  meadow;  10 
acres  in  timber,  beech,  maple  and  hemlock;  125  acres  tillable.  175 
peach,  some  cherry,  apple,  pear  and  plum  trees.  Adapted  to  general 
farm  crops.  Woven-wire  fences,  in  good  condition.  9-room  house, 
good  condition.  Barn,  40x60  feet,  in  good  condition.  Chicken  coop 
and  hog  pen.  House  and  barn  are  watered  by  wells;  fields,  by 
springs  and  brook.  Price,  |10,000.00.  Terms,  part  cash  and  balance 
on  mortgage.  This  farm  is  very  productive  and  near  the  city  of 
Erie.  Good  markets.  Good  gas  well.  Address  A.  H.  Knoll,  314 
W.  10th  street.  Erie,  Pa. 

No.  118. — Farm  of  49  acres,  located  in  Summit  Township;  three 
miles  from  Erie,  R.  D.  No.  5;  three  miles  from  milk  station  and 
condensing  plant.  Good  .solid  state  road.  Surface  is  rolling.  Clay 
loam  soil.  About  40  acres  are  tillable.  Apple,  pe^ch  and  plum  or- 
chard. Adapted  to  corn,  oats,  wheat,  etc.  Two  story,  9-room  house, 
in  fair  condition.  Barn,  45x52  feet  with  basement  and  silo.  Wagon 
shed,  milk  house  and  new  chicken  coop.  House  is  watered  by  well 
and  bam  by  cistern.  Price,  f4,500.00.  Terra.s.  one-half  cash  and 
balance  on  time.  Good  market  for  everything  grown.  Address  E. 
A.  Rosenstihl,  R.  D.,  Erie  Pa. 

No.  119. — Farm  of  421  acres,  situated  in  Conneaut  Township;  one 
and  one-half  miles  from  Pennside  postofflce,  on  line  of  Bessemer  and 
Erie  &  Pittsburgh  Railroads;  one  and  one-half  miles  from  school 
and  church.  Good  roads.  Surface  is  rolling.  Soil  is  brown  clay  loam. 
200  acres  in  timber,  maple,  hemlock,  beech,  chestnut,  etc.  100  acres 
tillable.    Adapted  to  hay,  potatoes,  cucumbers,  etc.    No  fences  or 
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buildings.  Price,  |25.00  per  acre.  Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  Carrie  T.  Watson,  Erie,  Pa. 

No.  120. — ^Farm  of  67  acres,  located  in  Franklin  Township;  Ave 
miles  from  Platea,  oti  line  of  P.  B.  &  L.  E.  Railroads;  one-half  mile 
from  school;  one-half  mile  from  Methodist  and  Lutheran  churches; 
one-half  mile  from  creamery,  cheese  factory,  milk  station  and  conden- 
sery.  Qood  roads.  Surface  is  mostly  level.  Clay  loam  soU.  25 
acres  in  meadow;  20  acres  in  timber;  45  acres  tillable.  Orchard. 
Adapted  to  corn,  oats,  hay,  rye,  potatoes,^  etc.  Wire  and  rail  fences, 
in  fairly  good  condition.  Eight-room  house,  fairly  good.  Two  barns, 
cow  shed,  hog  pen  and  chicken  coop.  House  and  barns  are  watered 
by  good  well;  fields,  by  brook.  Price,  f3,000.00.  Terms,  f  1,000.00 
cash  and  balance  on  mortgage.  This  farm  is  rented  and  lease  does 
not  run  until  April  1,1917.  Owner,  Mrs.  J.  Wright.  Address  E.  S. 
Wright,  Agent,  255  Harbor  street,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 

No.  121. — ^Farm  of  203  acres,  situated  in  North  East  Township; 
three  and  one-half  miles  from  North  East  postofi&ce,  B.  D.  No.  3; 
railway  station  at  North  East,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  0.  &  Nickel  Plate 
Railroads;  three-fourths  mile  from  school;  two  mUes  from  church; 
four  miles  to  cheese  factory.  Turnpike  and  state  roads.  Surface  is 
level.  Clay  loam  soil.  90  acres  in  meadow;  12  acres  in  timber, 
second  growth  hardwood;  175  acres  tillable.  200  apple  and  some 
pear  and  some  crab  apple  trees.  Adapted  to  oats,  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
potatoes  and  grapes.  Wire  fences.  Ten-room  house,  frame,  nearly 
new.  Barn,  56x78  feet  with  L,  25x30  feet.  Cow  and  horse  stable, 
cemented  floors.  House  and  barn  are  watered  by  well;  fields,  by 
running  water.  Price,  |8,500.00.  Terms,  cash.  This  is  the  best 
money-making  farm  in  Erie  County.  Address  S.  C.  Henry,  R.  D.  No. 
3,  North  East,  Pa. 

No.  122. — Farm  of  91^  acres,  situated  in  Greenfield  Township;  nine 
miles  from  North  East  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  6;  five  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Moorheads,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  Nickel  Plate  Railroads; 
one-half  mile  from  school ;  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Baptist  church ; 
four  miles  from  creamery ;  five  miles  from  cheese  factory.  Roads  are 
hilly.  Erie,  the  county  seat,  is  twelve  miles  away  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  70,000.  Surface  is  level.  Soil  is  muck  and  loam.  20  acres 
in  meadow;  15  acres  in  timber,  hardwood;  whole  farm  is  tillable, 
if  cleared.  Apple,  plum,  pear  and  peach  orchard.  Adapted  to  grass, 
com,  potatoes,  oats  and  small  fruits.  Woven  and  barbed  wire  fences, 
in  good  condition.  Nine-room  house,  good  condition.  One  bank 
barn  and  one  surface  barn  with  lean-to.  House  and  barn  are  watered 
by  wells;  fields,  by  spring  run.  Price,  f4,000.00.  Terms,  one-fourth 
cash  and  balance  on  mortgage.  This  farm  is  six  miles  from  Lake 
Erie  and  on  the  edge  of  the  Chautauqua  and  Erie  grape  belt  Ad- 
dress Alfred  H.  Murphy,  North  East,  Pa. 
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No.  123. — Farm  of  60  acrea,  located  in  Springfield  Township;  one 
and  one-half  mil^  from  East  Springiield  postoffice;  one  mile  from 
BommerTille,  on  line  of  Bessemer  Railroad;  one-fourth  mile  from 
school;  two  miles  from  Presbyterian,  Christian  and  Methodist 
churches ;  two  miles  from  creamery ;  one  nule  from  condensing  plant 
Ctood  roads.  Surface  is  rolling.  Muck  and  clay  soil.  20  acres  in 
meadow;  three  acres  in  sugar  bush;  57  acres  tillable.  1,000  rasp- 
berries, 25  peach  trees,  25  apple  trees,  one-fourth  acre  strawberries. 
Adapted  to  general  farm  crops  and  vegetables.  Bail  and  wire  fences. 
Bix-room  house  and  pantry.  Barn,  40x80  feet,  granary,  corn  crib 
and  wood  shed.  House  and  bam  are  watered  by  pump;  fields  by 
spring.  Price,  f2,700.00.  Terms,  cash.  This  farm  is  mostly  new 
just  cleared.  This  farm  particularly  adapted  to  vegetables.  Address 
Mrs.  O.  E.  Stoker,  East  Springfield,  Pa. 

No.  124. — ^Farm  of  250  acres,  situated  in  Qre^ifield  Township;  five 
miles  from  North  East  postofflce,  B.  D.  No.  6;  North  East  is  on  line 
of  N.  Y.  G.  &  Nickel  Plate  Railroads;  one-half  mile  from  school; 
two  miles  from  creameiy,  cheese  factory,  milk  station  and  condensing 
plant  Surface  is  rolling.  Altitude  is  about  400  feet  above  Lake 
Erie.  Loam,  clay  subsoil.  About  50  acres  in  meadow;  50  acres  in 
timber,  second  growth  beech,  maple,  cherry  and  butternut  About 
100  acres  tillable  and  balance  is  good  level  grazing  land.  125  apple 
and  160  cherry  trees.  Adapted  to  corn,  grass  and  dairying.  The 
fences  are  mostly  wire  and  are  in  fair  condition.  Large  old-fashioned 
house,  20x60  feet,  good  condition.  Bank  barn,  40x60  feet,  good  condi- 
tion. Buildings  are  watered  by  wells  and  with  gasoline  engine. 
Pric^  {8,000.00.  Terms,  {1,500.00  cash  and  balance  on  time.  This 
farm  is  in  good  cultivatio'n.  Stock  has  always  been  fed  on  farm. 
It  is  offered  at  a  bargain.  Owner  has  other  business.  Address  T. 
B.  Prendergast,  Box  116,  North  East,  Pa. 

No.  125. — ^Farm  of  112  acres,  situated  in  Wayne  Township;  seven 
miles  from  Corry,  E.  D.  No.  5;  Corry  is  on  line  of  Philadelphia  and 
Erie  Railroad;  one  mile  from  school;  two  miles  from  church;  four 
miles  from  creamery.  Boads  are  good  except  some  hills.  Surface 
is  rolling.  Gravel  soil.  20  acres  in  meadow ;  40  acres  tillable.  Apple, 
cherry,  pear,  plum  and  peach  orchard.  Adapted  to  corn,  potatoes, 
oats,  grass  and  livestock.  Rail  and  wire  fences.  Large  house,  painted, 
fair  condition.  One  barn,  30x60  feet,  and  one,  24x30  feet  House 
and  bam  are  watered  by  well;  fields,  by  spring  in  pasture.  Price, 
{3,500.00.  Terms,  {2,000.00  cash  and  balance  on  time.  Address 
J.  W.  Moore,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Corry,  Pa. 

No.  126. — Farm  of  210  acres,  located  in  Wayne  Township ;  five  and 
one-half  miles  from  Corry,  R.  D.  No.  5;  Corry  is  on  Une  of  P.  &  E. 
Railroad;  near  school  and  church ;  five  and  one-half  miles  to  creamery 
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and  cheese  factory.  Good  roads  with  a  little  grade.  Surface  is 
hilly  enough  for  drainage.  Altitude,  1,600  feet.  Sandy  loam  soil. 
35  acres  in  meadow ;  60  acres  in  timber,  cherry  and  maple ;  100  acres 
tillable.  100  apple  trees  with  some  pear  and  cherry.  Adapted  to 
wheat,  oats,  corn  and  buckwheat.  Barbed-wire  fence.  Two-story, 
eight  room  house  with  attic  and  cellar,  in  fair  condition.  Horse 
bam  is  30x40  feet,  and  cow  bai'n,  40x60  feet.  House  and  barn  are 
watered  by  wells;  fields,  by  springs.  Price,  |7,000.00.  Terms,  one- 
half  cash  and  balance  in  five  years.  This  price  will  include  livestock, 
implements,  hay  and  grain.  Address  George  Blynt,  B.  D.  No.  5, 
Corry,  Pa. 

No.  127. — ^Farm  of  100  acres,  located  in  North  East  Township;  two 
miles  from  North  East  postoffice,  K.  D.  No.  5 ;  North  East  is  on  line 
of  N.  Y.  C.  EaUroad;  one-half  mile  from  school;  two  miles  from 
church,  eight  denominations;  two  miles  from  creamery  and  milk 
station.  Good  roads.  Part  of  the  surface  is  level  and  part  rolling. 
This  farm  is  three  miles  from  Lake  Erie.  Loam  and  clay  soil,  good. 
Whole  farm  is  tillable;  25  acres  iti  meadow.  150  trees  of  all  kinds 
of  fruit.  Adapted  to  general  farm  crops  and  fruit.  Mostly  wire 
fence  and  in  good  repair.  Main  house  has  nine  rooms,  bath  room, 
in  good  condition ;  tenant  house,  seven  rooms,  good  condition.  Bank 
barn,  40x50  feet.  All  buildings  on  this  farm  are  in  good  conditioti. 
Good  gas  well.  This  farm  is  in  good  state  of  cutivation.  An  ad- 
joining farm  has  100  acres  of  grapes  and  25  acres  of  asparagus.  Bell 
telephone  connections.  Price,  ?16,000.00.  Terms,  f3,000.00  cash  and 
balance  to  suit  purchaser  at  five  per  cent.  Address  M.  A.  Arnold, 
North  East,  Pa. 

No.  128. — Farm  of  65  acres,  located  in  LeBoeuf  Township ;  one  mile 
from  Mill  Village  postoffice;  one  and  one-fourth  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Mill  Village,  on  line  of  Erie  Bailroad;  one  mile  from 
school  and  creamery;  one  mile  from  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
churches.  Good  dirt  roads.  Meadows  nearly  all  level;  pasture  rol- 
ling. Good  loam  soil.  24  acres  tillable.  40  apple  trees  and  some 
plum,  pear  and  prune  trees.  Adapted  to  hay,  corn,  oats  and  pota- 
toes. Wire  fences,  fair  condition.  Good  frame  house,  18x30  feet, 
with  L.  Barn,  32x44  feet,  with  cement  basement,  good  condition; 
another  barn,  20x30  feet,  good;  hog  house.  House  is  watered  by  good 
well;  barn  and  fields,  by  brook.  Price,  13,400.00.  Terms,  one-third 
cash  and  balance  on  mortgage.  Old  age  is  my  reason  for  desiring  to 
sell.    Address  Mrs.  M.  M.  Brainard,  Mill  Village,  Pa. 

No.  129. — ^Farm  of  125  acres,  located  in  Springfield  Township;  two 
miles  from  West  Springfield  postoffice;  one  mile  from  railway  station 
at  West  Springfield,  on  line  of  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Bailroad; 
two  miles  from  school;   two  miles  from  Methodist  and  Baptist 
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churches.  Good  roads.  Surface  is  rolling  enough  to  drain  well. 
Gravel,  loam  and  clay  soil.  80  acres  tillable.  40  apple  trees.  Adapted 
to  corn,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  fruit.  Barbed  wire,  woven-wire 
and  rail  fences,  in  good  condition.  Nine-room  house,  fair  condition. 
Large  barn,  45x60  feet.  Shed,  tool  bouse,  hen  house,  corn  crib  and 
hog  pen.  House  is  watered  by  well  and  cistern ;  bam,  by  well ;  fields, 
by  spring.  Price,  f60.00  per  acre.  Terms,  one-third  cash  and  bal- 
ance in  easy  payments.  Centralized  school.  Telephone  connections. 
Rural  maU  delivery.    Address  W.  L.  Abbey,  West  Springfield,  Pa. 

No.  130. — Farm  of  62  acres,  situated  in  Washington  Township ;  one 
and  one-fourth  miles  from  Edinboro,  R.  D.  No.  1;  six  miles  from 
Cambridge  Springs,  on  line  of  Erie  Railroad;  one  mile  from  school; 
otie  and  one-fourth  miles  from  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Adventist 
and  Baptist  churches ;  one-half  mile  from  creamery ;  one-fourth  mile 
from  milk  station.  Near  state  highway.  Surface  is  level.  Rich  gravel 
loam  soil.  Nineteen  acres  in  meadow;  one  acre  in  timber,  beech, 
maple  and  ash.  Forty-eight  acres  tillable.  Small  apple  orchard. 
Adapted  to  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  hay.  Wire  and  rail  fences,  in 
good  condition.  Eleven-room  house,  in  fair  condition.  Extra  large 
bam,  cost  $3,500.00  to  build.  Hog  house  and  shop.  House  and  bam 
are  watered  by  wells;  fields,  by  running  water  in  pasture.  Price, 
|6,0O0.00.  Terms,  two-thirds  cash  and  balance  on  time.  Silo  in  bam. 
Address  N.  L.  Batchelor,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Edinboro,  Pa. 

No.  131. — Farm  of  100  acres,  situated  iti  Greene  Township;  four 
miles  from  Waterford  postoflfice,  R.  D.  No.  5;  one-half  mile  from 
railway  station  at  Sampsons,  on  line  of  P.  &  E.  Railroad ;  two  miles 
from  school;  four  miles  from  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  United 
Presbyterian  churches;  one-half  mile  from  cheese  factory;  one- 
fourth  mile  from  milk  station.  Good  state  roads.  About  one-half  of 
this  farm  is  level  and  the  other  half  is  rolling.  Gravel  and  muck 
soil.  Thirty  acres  in  meadow;  thirty  acres  in  timber,  soft  maple, 
elm  and  black  ash ;  fifty  acres  tillable.  Adapted  to  hay,  oats,  wheat 
and  com.  Very  good  wire  fences.  Good  house,  16x24  feet,  with 
addition.  Wood  house.  Bank  bam,  cemented  floors,  silo,  milk  house, 
etc.  House  and  barn  are  watered  by  wells ;  fields,  by  running  water 
in  pasture.  Price,  |6,000.00.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  on 
liberal  terms.  This  is  a  good  dairy  farm  and  is  well  watered.  Well 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  onions  and  celery.  Address  Herbert  C. 
Hayes,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Erie,  Pa. 

No.  132. — ^Farm  of  62  acres,  located  in  Greene  Township;  seven 
miles  from  Erie,  R.  T).  No.  7;  four  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Belle  Valley,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  three-fourths  mile  to 
school;  two  and  one-half  miles  to  Presbyterian  and  Lutheran 
churches ;  six  miles  to  creamery.    Good  roads  with  some  hills.    Sur- 
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face  is  level.  Good  clay  loam  soil.  14  acres  in  meadow ;  three  acres 
in  timber,  beech  and  maple;  40  acres  tillable.  40  apple  a3id.  some 
X>ear,  peach,  prune,  pliun  and  cherry  trees.  Well  adapted  to  oats, 
potatoes,  clover,  wheat  and  cabbage.  Wire  fences.  Good  nine-room 
hoose  with  cemented  cellar.  Good  barn,  40  feet  square,  with  covered 
barn  yard.  Wagon  shed,  hog  pen,  hen  house,  etc.  Well  in  house. 
Pump  at  barn.  Fields  are  watered  by  springs.  Price,  fS^OOO.OO. 
Terms,  two-thirds  cash  and  balance  on  long  time.  There  are  four 
kinds  of  berries,  currants  and  grapes.  Good  neighborhood.  Good 
pasture.    Sugar  bush.    Address  F.  L.  Fails,  B.  D.  ffo.  7,  Erie  Pa. 

No.  133. — ^Farm  of  234  acres,  located  in  Summit  Township;  Ave 
miles  from  Erie,  B.  D.  No.  5;  three-fourths  mile  from  railway  station 
at  Langdon,  on  line  of  Philadelphia  &  Erie  Bailroad;  three-fourths 
mile  from  school  and  church ;  three  miles  from  creamery.  Good  roads. 
Erie  has  a  population  of  80,000.  Gravel  and  loam  soil.  28  acres  in 
meadow;  35  acres  in  timber,  beech,  maple  and  cherry;  100  acres 
tillable.  Orchard.  Adapted  to  wheat,  oats,  hay,  corn  and  rye.  Good 
wire  fences.  House,  21x36  feet.  Barn,  45x76  feet,  cemented  floors. 
House  is  watered  by  spring  and  well;  barn,  by  running  spring  water; 
fields,  by  running  water  in  pasture.  Price,  $65.00  per  acre.  Terms, 
part  cash  and  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  Tool  house,  chicken  house, 
pig  pen,  ice  house,  etc.  Sheep  barn.  Address  J.  H.  Shattack,  1817 
Sassafras  street,  Erie,  Pa. 

No.  134. — ^Farm  of  300  acres,  situated  in  Greene  Township;  five 
miles  from  Waterford  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  1 ;  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Sampson,  on  line  of  Philadelphia  &  Erie 
Bailroad ;  school  building  on  farm ;  two  and  one-half  miles  to  church ; 
three  miles  from  cheese  factory.  Good  roads.  Surface  is  level.  Soil 
is  gravel  and  sandy  loam.  About  65  acres  in  meadow;  60  acres  in 
timber,  over  600  sugar  maple  trees.  120  acres  tillable.  Apple  orchard. 
Adapted  to  general  grain  crops.  Good  fences.  Large  house,  17  rooms, 
first  class  conditioli.  Barn,  76x91  feet.  Hog  house,  chicken  coop, 
garage,  etc.  This  farm  is  watered  by  springs  and  creek.  Price,  $80.00 
per  acre.  Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  Farm  is  in  good  state  of 
cultivation.  More  of  this  land  can  be  placed  under  cultivation.  Bath 
room.    SUo.    Address  F.  W.  Coover,  E.  D.  No.  1,  Waterford,  Pa. 

Fayette  County. 

No.  135. — Farm  of  206  acres,  situated  in  Bullskin  Township;  four 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Harmonville,  on  line  of  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Bailroad;  one  and  one-half  miles  from  school  and  church; 
five  miles  from  creamery.  Boads  are  fair.  Surface  is  rolling.  Lime- 
stone soil.  Seventeen  acres  in  meadow;  100  acres  in  timber.  Fifty 
acres  tillable.  Fruit:  100  peach,  75  apple,  2,000  raspberries  and 
blackberries.    Adapted  to  general  farm  crops.    Wire  and  rail  fences. 
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Bix-room  house,  in  fair  condition.  Bam,  36x50  feet,  fair  condition. 
Water  in  iiouse  and  piped  to  barn.  Price,  |3,000.00.  Terms,  ?1,000.00 
ca^  and  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  Address  A.  L.  Dick,  Staaffer, 
Pa. 

Forest  County. 

No.  136. — ^Farm  of  20  acres,  situated  in  Kingsley  Township;  one- 
fourth  mUe  from  Starr  postofBce,  star  route;  six  mUes  from  railway 
station  at  Tionesta,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  one-eighth 
mile  from  school ;  one-third  mile  from  church.  Tionesta  is  the  county 
seat  Good  roads.  Surface  is  level.  Rich  loam  soU.  10  acres  in 
meadow;  five  acres  in  timber,  oak  and  chestnut.  10  acres  tillable. 
Orchard.  Adapted  to  wheat,  corn,  clover  and  trucking.  Good  wire 
fence  around  pasture.  House  24x25  feet,  kitchen,  weather  boarded 
and  painted.  Bam  24x46  feet.  Wood  shed,  chicken  coop,  etc.  House 
and  barn  are  watered  by  well;  fields,  by  springs.  Price,  1900.00. 
Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  on  time.  Address  John  Zuendel, 
Starr,  Pa. 

No.  137. — ^Farm  of  100  acres,  located  in  Kingsley  Township;  one 
mile  from  KdJettville  postoffice  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
S.  &  T.  Railroad;  one  mile  from  school.  Good  level  state  road. 
One-half  of  this  farm  is  level  and  the  other  half  is  rolling  and  hilly. 
Soil  is  loam  and  very  fertile.  Fifteen  acres  in  meadow ;  thirty  acres 
in  timber,  principally  oak  and  hemlock;  fifty  acres  tillable.  Forty 
large  apple  trees.  Adapted  to  com,  potatoes,  wheat,  oats  and  hay. 
Barbed  wire  fences.  House  24x36  feet,  two  story,  needs  some  repairs. 
Bam,  40x46  feet,  concrete  basement.  Tool  house,  etc.  Buildings 
and  farm  are  watered  by  springs.  Price,  f2,500.00.  Terms,  one-half 
cash  and  the  balance  on  time.  Will  sell  livestock,  implements  and 
crops  cheap  to  quick  buyer.    Address  L.  Jensen,  Kellettville,  Pa. 

B^ilton  County. 

No.  138. — ^Farm  of  726  acres,  situated  in  Licking  Creek  Township; 
one-half  mile  from  Saluvia  postoffice;  seventeen  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Fort  Loudon ;  one-half  mile  from  school ;  one  and  one-half 
miles  from  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  churches.  This  farm  is  on  the 
liincoln  Highway  which  is  a  splendid  road.  McConnellsburg,  the 
county  seat,  is  nine  miles  distant.  Surface  is  rolling.  Altitude, 
about  1,300  feet.  Red  shale  soil.  About  400  acres  in  young  timber. 
200  acres  tillable.  Adapted  to  wheat,  com,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  etc. 
Wire  and  rail  fences.  Large  stone  house,  in  fair  condition.  Stable 
and  other  outbuildings.  Buildings  are  watered  by  well;  fields,  by 
small  streams.    Price,  t5.500.00.    Terms,  |3,000.00  ca^  and  balance 
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on  time.  It  is  desired  to  sell  this  farm  in  order  to  close  an  estate. 
This  is  a  proposition  worth  looking  into.  Owner,  John  J.  McDonald 
Estate.   Address  John  P.  Sipes,  Attorney,  McConnellsborg,  Pa. 

No.  139. — Farm  of  100  acres,  located  in  Licking  Creek  Township; 
one  mile  from  Saluvia  postoffice;  one  mile  from  school  and  near 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches;  eight  miles  from  creamery. 
This  place  is  knowti  as  Green  Hill  and  is  on  the  Lincoln  Highway, 
eight  miles  from  McGonnellsburg.  Surface  is  smooth,  part  rolling 
and  part  nearly  level.  Altitude,  about  1,000  feet.  Shale  and  clay  soil. 
About  35  acres  in  meadow;  18  acres  in  second  growth  pine;  whole 
tract  is  tillable  if  cleared.  Some  pear  and  chestnut  trees.  Adapted 
to  wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  etc.  Wire,  rail  and  board  fences, 
in  good  condition.  No  buildings  on  this  tract.  Fine  never-failing 
springs.  Price,  $3,000.00.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  to  suit 
purchaser.  This  tract  of  land  may  be  divided  into  three  or  four  small 
farms.  Lumber  for  buildings  will  be  included  at  price  mentioned. 
Good  building  sites.  The  owner  will  sell  his  entire  farm  including 
hotel  alid  about  forty  acres  of  good  timber  for  f6,000.00.  This  is 
a  very  desirable  location  and  a  comfortable  home.  Address  J.  A. 
Stewart,  Saluvia,  Pa. 

No.  140. — Farm  of  313  acres,  situated  in  Todd  Township;  three 
miles  from  Knobsville  postoflBce;  six  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Richmond  Furnace,  on  line  of  South  Penn  Bailroad;  two  miles  from 
school ;  three  miles  from  Methodist  church ;  nine  miles  from  creamery. 
Roads  are  somewhat  rough  at  present  but  are  level  and  wUl  be  put 
in  good  condition.  McGonnellsburg  is  "nine  miles  distant.  Surface 
is  rolling.  Altitude,  about  1,200  feet.  Twenty -five  acres  in  meadow ; 
240  acres  in  timber,  chestnut,  oak,  pine,  hickory,  etc.  Seventy  acres 
tillable.  Abundance  of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Adapted  to  corn,  potatoes 
and  wheat.  House,  18x28  feet,  not  in  good  condition.  Bank  barn, 
28x40  feet,  nearly  new.  Hen  house,  wood  house  and  other  out- 
buildings. Buildings  and  fields  are  watered  by  springs  and  small 
mountain  streams.  Price,  fSOO.OO.  Terms,  cash.  Telephone  line 
from  McGonnellsburg  to  Burnt  Gabitis  passes  this  farm.  Address 
George  W.  Wagoner,  Knobsville,  Pa. 

Huntingdon  Gounty. 

No.  141. — Farm  of  50  acres,  located  in  Henderson  Township;  six 
miles  from  Huntingdon,  B.  D.  No.  3;  three  and  one-half  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Mill  Greek,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad; 
one-half  mile  from  school  and  church.  Roads  are  fair — some  state 
highway.  Huntingdon,  the  county  seat,  has  a  population  of  6,000. 
Surface  is  hilly  and  rolling.  Mostly  red  shale  soil.  Twenty  acres 
in  large  timber;  thirty  acres  tillable.    Young  orchard  of  200  trees, 
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fifty-five  bearing.  Adapted  to  general  farm  crops.  Old  log  house. 
Barn  in  fair  condition ;  hog  house  and  chicken  house.  This  property 
is  watered  by  springs.  Price,  f  600.00.  Terms,  cash.  This  is  a  healthy 
location.  Address  Mrs.  Hattie  Jones,  316  Seventeenth  avenue,  Home- 
stead, Pa. 

No.  142. — ^Farm  of  215  acres,  located  in  Henderson  Township ;  six 
miles  from  Huntingdon,  R.  D.  No.  3 ;  three  and  one-half  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Mill  creek,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  one- 
half  mile  from  school  and  church.  Roads  are  in  fair  condition.  Sur- 
face is  generally  rolling.  Bandy  and  red  shale  soil.  100  acres  in 
timber.  75  acres  tillable.  Well  adapted  to  general  farm  crops  and 
small  fruits.  Plain  wire  and  woven  wire  fences.  Five-room  house, 
18x28  feet,  in  fair  condition.  Barn,  33x44  feet,  fair  condition.  Hog 
house  and  chicken  house.  This  farm  is  watered  by  springs.  Price, 
12,000.00.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  Very 
healthy  location.  No  early  or  late  frosts.  Daily  mail  at  door. 
Address  Mrs.  Hattie  Jones,  316  Seventeenth  avenue,  Homestead, 
Pa. 

No.  143. — Farm  of  200  acres,  situated  in  Shirley  Township;  one-half 
mile  from  Wistie  postofflce,  eight  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Shirleysburg,  on  line  of  East  Broad  Top  Railroad;  one  mile  from 
school;  two 'and  one-half  miles  from  Dunkard  church.  Surface  is 
rolling.  Slate  and  sandy  soil.  15  acres  in  meadow;  100  acres  in 
timber,  thrifty  young  oak,  chestnut  and  locust.  About  85  acres  till- 
able. Adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat  and  potatoes. 
Barbed  wire  fences  around  pasture.  House,  35x50  feet,  good.  Some 
outbuildings.  House  and  barn  are  watered  by  good  spring  and  brook. 
Price,  11,500.00.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  in  one  year. 
This  is  a  splendid  pasture  farm.  Very  healthy  location.  Address 
L.  Q.  Parson,  Wistie,  Pa. 

No.  144. — ^Farm  of  160  acres,  situated  in  Oromwell  Township;  two 
and  one-half  miles  from  Orbisonia;  one  and  one-half  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Blacklog,  on  line  of  E.  B.  T.  Railroad;  one  and 
one-half  miles  from  school ;  two  and  one-half  miles  from  Methodist, 
United  Brethren  and  Catholic  churches.  Good  roads.  Part  of  this 
farm  is  level  and  part  hilly.  Limestone  and  slate  soil.  Ten  acres 
in  grass ;  60  acres  in  good  oak  and  hickory  timber.  100  acres  tillable. 
25  apple,  25  peach,  20  plum  and  15  cherry  trees.  Adapted  to  wheat, 
corn,  oats  and  potatoes.  Good  wire  fences.  Stone  house,  seven 
'rooms,  good.  Barn,  40x70  feet,  fair  condition.  Wood  house,  hog 
pen,  chicken  house  aijd  ice  house.  House  is  watered  by  spring; 
running  water  at  bam ;  fields,  by  spring.  Price,  |2,000.00.  Terms, 
one-half  cash  and  balance  on  purchase  money  judgment  50,000 
feet  of  lumber  can  be  cut.  Lots  of  locust  for  posts.  150  cords  of 
extract  wood.    Address  Mrs.  Nathan  Bernhardt,  Orbisonia,^Pa^ i  ^ 
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No.  145. — Farm  of  145  acres,  located  in  Shirley  Township;  one 
and  one-half  miles  from  Shirleysburg  postbffice,  R.  D.  No.  1 ;  railway 
station  at  Shirleysburg,  on  line  of  E.  B.  T.  Railroad;  near  school; 
one-half  mile  from  German  Reformed  church  and  one  and  one-half 
miles  from  Dunkard  and  Methodist  churches.  Good  roads  and  almost 
level.  This  farm  has  a  gradual  slope  to  the  east.  20  acres  iti  meadow ; 
55  acres  in  timber,  mostiy  white  and  yellow  pine.  Ninety  acres  till- 
able. Orchard  of  diflferent  kinds  of  fruit.  Adapted  to  general  farm 
crops.  Barbed  wire  and  post  and  rail  fences.  Eight-room  house, 
nearly  new,  water  and  bath  in  house.  Good  barn,  36x60  feet.  Out- 
buildings of  all  kinds.  House  is  watered  by  spring  and  well;  bam, 
by  stream;  fields,  by  springs.  Price,  {4,000.00.  Terms,  |2,000.00 
cash  and  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  There  is  timber  enough  on 
this  farm  to  pay  for  it.  Telephone  line.  Rural  mail  delivery.  This 
is  a  lovely  home  and  a  good  community.  Old  age  and  no  family  are 
my  reasons  for  desiring  to  sell.  Address  O.  W.  Colgate,  R.  D.,  Mt. 
Union,  Pa. 

No.  146. — Farm  of  137  acres,  situated  in  Logan  Township;  two  and 
one-half  miles  from  Petersburg  postoflSce,  R.  D.  No.  1;  Petersburg 
is  on  litie  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  one-fourth  mile  from  school; 
two  and  one-half  miles  from  church  and  creamery.  Surface  is  some- 
what rolling.  Ten  acres  in  meadow.  One-half  of  this  farm  is  in 
chestnut,  oak  and  pine  timber  and  the  other  half  is  tillable.  100 
peach,  50  apple,  and  some  cherry  and  plum  trees.  Adapted  to  gen- 
eral farm  crops.  House,  18x26  feet,  fair  condition.  Good  frame 
bank  barn,  40x54  feet.  Hog  pe'n,  chicken  house  and  other  out- 
buildings. Price,  12,000.00.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  in 
payments.  Water  can  be  piped  to  house  and  bam.  Address  William 
Whitesel,  Petersburg,  Pa. 

No.  147. — ^Farm  of  200  acres,  situated  in  Hopewell  Township ;  two 
miles  from  postoffice,  one  mile  from  railway  station  at  Cove,  on 
line  of  H.  &  B.  T.  Railroad;  one-half  mile  from  school  and  church. 
Surface  is  rolling.  25  acres  i"n  meadow ;  25  acres  in  good  oak  timber ; 
150  acres  tillable.  50  choice  apple  and  500  bearing  x>each  trees. 
Adapted  to  corn,  wheat  and  rye.  Wire  fences.  Houses,  20x30  feet, 
three  story,  ten  rooms,  fine  condition.  Bank  bam,  40x80  feet,  in 
fine  condition.  House  is  watered  by  well  and  spring,  barn,  by 
running  water;  plenty  of  water  in  the  fields.  Price,  |3,000.00.  Terms, 
11,000.00  cash  and  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  The  barn  and  house 
are  worth  ?2,500.00.    Address  Oliver  Weaver,  Shy,  Beaver,  Pa. 

No.  148. — Farm  of  165  acres,  located  in  Union  Township ;  five  miles 
from  Mapleton  Depot  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  1 ;  Mapleton  Depot  is  on 
line  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  three-fourths  mile  from  school;  three 
miles  from  Catholic  and  Episcopal  churches.    Good  level  dirt  roads. 
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Part  of  the  surface  is  level  and  part  hilly — ^all  smooth.  Qood  red  shale 
soiL  10  acres  in  meadow ;  85  acres  in  timber,  chestnut,  pine,  hickory, 
•etc.  80  acres  tillable.  100  apple,  30  sweet  cherry  and  some  plum 
and  pear  trees.  Adapted  to  cprn,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  hay  and 
vegetables.  Wire  fences,  in  good  condition.  Eight-room  house, 
28x32  feet,  in  good  condition.  Basement  barn,  45x58  feet,  in  good 
condition.  Wagon  shed  and  other  necessary  outbuildings.  House  is 
watered  by  good  spring;  barn,  by  running  water;  good  water  in 
each  field.  Price,  12,250.00.  Terms,  f 500.00  cash  and  balance  in  four 
equal  payments.  This  is  a  good  location  and  is  a  good  stock  and 
truck  farm.    Address  Anderson  B.  Dell,  Mapleton  Depot,  Pa. 

No.  149. — Farm  of  115  acres,  situated  in  Juniata  Township;  four 
miles  from  Huntingdon  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  1 ;  four  miles  from  Hunt- 
ingdon, on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Bailroad;  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  school;  one  mile  from  church,  Lutheran  and  Methodist  Good 
roads.  Nearest  large  town  is  Huntingdon,  population  7,000.  Beached 
by  highway.  Surface  rolling.  The  soil  is  slate  and  red  shale.  Six 
acres  in  meadow ;  fifty  acres  in  timber.  Kind  and  quality,  good  pine 
and  white  oak.  Sixty-five  acres  tillable.  Fruit;  100  apples,  20 
cherries,  some  grapes,  plums  and  pears.  Best  adapted  to  coru.  Wire 
fences,  in  fairly  good  condition.  House  is  24x38  feet,  fairly  good 
condition.  Bank  barn  40x60  feet,  new  galvanized  roof,  good  condi- 
tion. House,  barn  and  fields  watered  by  springs.  Price^  11,400.00. 
Well  adapted  to  fruit.  Good  locality  for  hunting  and  fishing.  Own- 
ers, Elizabeth  Thompson's  Estate.  Address  T.  W.  Speck,  1325  Warm 
Spring  avenue,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

No.  150. — Farm  of  30  acres,  situated  in  Union  Township;  one- 
half  mile  from  Mapleton  Depot  postoffice  and  railway  station,  on 
line  of  Pennsylvania  Bailroad;  one-half  mile  from  school;  one-half 
mile  from  church,  Presbyterian,  United  Brethren  and  Methodist. 
Township  roads,  in  good  condition.  Farming  land  is  level.  Good 
soil  for  trucking.  Small  portion  of  land  in  good  timber,  principally 
pine.  Over  25  acres  tillable.  Adapted  to  v^etables,  truck,  poultry, 
etc.  Fenced,  but  in  poor  condition.  Two  frame  houses,  one  with 
four  rooms  and  the  other  with  three  rooms.  Big  barn,  in  good 
condition.  House  is  watered  by  well ;  bam  and  fields  by  creek.  Price, 
f 2,600.00.  Terms,  cash.  There  is  an  ice  pond  running  through  this 
farm  which  would  be  a  good  producer  for  purchaser.  Narrow  gauge 
railroad  runs  through  the  timber  land.  Address  Priscilla  E.  Miller, 
Cor.  Seventh  &  Spring  Garden  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No.  151. — Farm  of  142  acres,  situated  in  Union  Township,  one 
mile  from  Mapleton  Depot  postoffice  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
Pennsylvania  Bailroad ;  one  and  one-half  miles  from  United  Brethren, 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Episcopal  churches.    Some  of  the  roads 
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as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  farm  are  level  and  some  hilly.  Soil 
is  generally  good.  Seventy-five  acres  in  oak  and  pine  timber  and 
about  seventy-five  acres  tillable.  Ajjple  orchard.  Adapted  to  the 
production  of  wheat,  rye,  hay  and  potatoes.  Fences  are  in  fair  condi- 
tion. Five-room  house,  in  fair  condition.  Barn,  fair  condition. 
House  and  barn  are  watered  by  pump  and  creek.  Price,  f3,500.00. 
Terms,  cash.  The  road  divides  this  farm  from  the  thirty-acre  farm 
described  above.  Address  Priscilla  E.  Miller,  Seventh  &  Spring 
Garden  streets,  Philadelphia  Pa. 

Indiana  County. 

No.  152. — Farm  of  90  acres,  situated  in  Conemaugh  Township; 
three  miles  from  Livermore  postofflce,  R.  D.  Xo.  2;  ttt'o  and  one-fourth 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Clarksburg,  on  line  of  B.  R.  &  P.  Rail- 
road; one-fourth  mile  from  school;  one-half  mile  from  church,  United 
Presbyterian;  three  miles  to  milk  station.  Good  roads.  Blairsville 
is  eight  miles  away  and  has  a  population  of  6,000;  may  be  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  is  rolling.  Clay  soil.  Ten  acres  in 
meadow;  eight  acres  in  timber,  locust  and  small  timber.  Seventy 
acres  tillable.  Fniit:  apple,  prunes,  cherry,  plums  and  grapes. 
Adapted  to  general  farming.  Fences  are  reasonably  good.  Frame 
cottage  house,  six  rooms  and  porch.  Large  bank  barn,  in  good  con- 
dition. Necessary  outbuildings.  House  and  barn  are  watered  by 
splendid  spring;  fields,  by  running  water.  Price,  |2,500.00.  Terms, 
one-half  cash  and  balance  on  time.  This  is  a  good  neighborhood. 
Address  Daniel  Kennedy,  Box  505,  Saltsburg,  Pa. 

No.  153. — ^Farm  of  145  acres,  located  in  Conemaugh  Township ;  two 
miles  from  Clarksburg  postofflce  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad;  one-fourth  mile  from 
school;  two  miles  from  Presbyterian  church;  four  miles  from  milk 
station.  Macadam  roads.  Surface  is  rolling  and  level.  Altitude 
is  925  feet.  Sandy  loam  soil.  40  acres  in  meadow;  10  acres  in 
timber,  second  growth  hardwood.  125  acres  tillable.  40  apple  trees 
and  twelve  grape  vines.  Adapted  to  hay,  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  po- 
tatoes. 600  rods  of  wire  fence  with  locust  posts.  House,  24x30 
feet,  seven  rooms  and  hall,  slate  roof,  built  fifteen  years  ago.  Barn, 
32x40  feet.  Carriage  house,  com  crib  and  poultry  house.  House 
and  barn  are  watered  by  wells;  fields,  by  running  stream.  Price, 
17,250.00.  This  would  make  an  ideal  dairy  farm.  Good  markets  for 
all  produce.    Address  J.  I.  and  W.  M.  Nowry,  Saltsburg,  Pa. 

No.  154. — Farm  of  206  acres,  located  in  Center  Township;  six 
miles  from  Indiana,  R.  T).  No.  5;  four  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Homer  City,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  three-fourths  mile 
from  school;  one  mile  from  church,  Presbyterian.    Good  gravel  and 
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macadam  roads.  Surface  is  largely  rolling.  Altitade  is  about  1,200 
feet  Gravel  and  clay  soil.  50  acres  in  meadow ;  25  acres  in  timber, 
oak,  hickory  and  chestnut.  The  balance  of  this  farm  is  tillable. 
Fruit:  apple,  pear,  peach,  prunes  and  grapes.  Adapted  to  corn, 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  clover  and  timothy.  Wire,  rail  and  some  board 
fences,  good.  Seven-room  house  with  basement.  Bank  barn,  60x70 
feet,  in  good  condition.  Wagon  shed  and  chicken  house.  Water 
is  piped  to  house  and  barn.  Fields  are  watered  by  springs.  Price, 
f5,500.00.  Terms,  |3,000.00  cash  and  balance  on  time.  This  farm 
is  a  good  producer  and  is  in  a  good  neighborhood.  Owner,  J.  M. 
Winsheimer.  Address  Frank  Winsheimer,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Indiana, 
Pa. 

No.  155. — ^Farm  of  168  acres,  located  in  Conemaugh  Township; 
one-half  mile  from  Clarksburg ;  three-fourths  mile  from  railway  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  B.  R.  &  P.  Railroad;  one-half  mile  from  school;  one- 
half  mile  from  Presbyterian  church.  Macadam  roads.  Rich  sandy 
loam  bottom  land.  30  acres  in  meadow;  68  acres  in  timber,  mostly 
oak;  100  acres  tillable.  Fruit:  80  peach,  50  apple  and  12  cherry 
trees.  Adapted  to  com,  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes.  Woven  wire 
fences,  in  good  condition.  Large  house,  eight  rooms,  slate  roof,  good 
condition.  Barn,  50x60  feet,  double  floor,  good  as  new.  Wagon 
shed,  pig  pen  and  coal  house.  House  and  barn  are  watered  by  pump ; 
water  in  all  fields.  Price,  $45.00  per  acre.  Terms,  to  suit  purchaser. 
Telephone  and  rural  mail  servces.  This  is  a  good  farm  and  a  pleasant 
home.    Address  J.  C.  Rose,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Saltsburg,  Pa. 

No.  156. — Farm  of  100  acres,  situated  in  Young  Township;  three- 
fourths  mile  from  West  Lebanon  postoffice  and  railway  station,  on 
line  of  B.  R.  &  P.  Railroad;  three-fourths  mile  from  school;  three- 
fourths  mile  from  church,  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  United  Pres- 
byterian; one  mile  from  milk  station.  Good  state  road  through 
farm.  Surface  is  hilly  but  can  all  be  worked.  Loam  soil.  25 
acres  in  meadow;  three  acres  in  white  oak  timber;  90  acres  tillable. 
Plenty  of  fruit.  Adapted  to  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  etc. 
Pasture  is  fenced.  Good  large  house,  six  rooms.  New  four-room 
tefnant  house.  Good  bam,  54x60  feet.  Garage  and  other  outbuildings. 
Water  is  piped  to  house  and  barn.  Fields  are  watered  by  springs 
and  stream.  Price,  |8,000.00.  Terms,  one-third  cash  and  balance 
in  payments.  Underlaid  with  coal.  Mine  can  be  opened  on  farm. 
Good  markets.    Address  John  Fulton,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Parkwood,  Pa. 

No.  157. — Farm  of  138  acres  situated  in  East  Wheatfleld  Township; 
three  miles  from  New  Florence  postoflBce,  R.  D.  No.  2 ;  New  Florence 
is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  near  school ;  three 
miles  from  church,  Catholic  and  Protestant;  two  and  one-half  miles 
from  milk  station.     Good  roads.     Johnstown  is  nine  miles  away 
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and  has  a  population  of  80,000.  Surface  is  Mlly,  rolling  and  level. 
Altitude,  1,150  feet.  Soil  m  part  loam  and  part  shale.  About  20 
acres  in  meadow;  40  acres  in  timber,  principally  good  oak.  98 
acres  tillable.  Fruit:  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum  and  cherry.  WeQ. 
adapted  to  wheat,  com,  oats  and  potatoes.  Bail  fences,  not  in  very 
good  co°ndition.  Seven-room  house,  pantry,  hall  and  porches,  fair 
condition.  Barn,  60x80  feet,  granary,  buggy  shed,  hog  house  and 
chicken  house.  House  is  watered  by  well ;  bam,  by  running  stream ; 
fields,  by  springs.  Price,  f75.00  per  acre.  Terms,  cash.  There  is  a 
four-foot  vein  of  coal  underlying  this  farm.  The  coal  right  may  be 
sold  at  135.00  per  acre.  Fire  clay.  Owners,  Wiliam  Bennett  Heirs. 
Address  George  F.  Smith,  920  Edgehill  Drive,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

No.  158. — ^Farm  of  165  acres,  located  in  Conemaugh  Township; 
near  Nowrytown  postoflBce;  one  mile  from  railway  station  at  Edri, 
on  line  of  West  Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  one-fourth  mile  from  school ; 
one-fourth  mile  from  churdi,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran, 
Baptist  and  Catholic;  one  mile  from  milk  station.  Good  roads. 
Surface  is  rolling  and  is  not  rough  or  stony.  Altitude  is  1,300  feet. 
40  acres  in  meadow ;  50  acres  in  timber,  white  oak,  pin  oak,  locust  and 
chestnut.  Whole  farm  is  tillable  except  the  fifty  acres  which  is  in 
virgin  timber.  Fruit:  200  trees,  apple,  pear,  plum,  peaches,  quince 
and  apricot.  Adapted  to  wheat,  com,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes 
and  vegetables.  Mostly  wire  fences  with  locust  posts  and  will  last 
for  75  years.  House,  38x40  feet,  eight  rooms,  large  hall  and  cellar. 
Frame  barn,  60x85  feet,  just  roofed  the  past  summer.  House  is 
watered  by  well  and  cistern ;  bam,  by  spring  and  well.  Price,  150.00 
per  acre.  Terms,  one-third  cash  and  balance  secured  by  mortgage. 
Advanced  age  is  my  reason  for  desiring  to  sell.  Address  WiUiam 
H.  Kennedy,  B.  D.  No.  2,  Saltsburg,  Pa. 

No.  159. — ^Farm  of  135  acres,  situated  in  Conemaugh  Township; 
one  mile  from  Saltsburg  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  2 ;  Saltsburg  is  on  line 
of  Pennsylvania  Bailroad;  one-fourth  mile  from  school  and  church; 
one  mile  from  ice  cream  factory.  Macadam  roads.  44  acres  in 
meadow;  5  acres  in  young  timber.  130  acres  tillable.  300  peach,  200 
apple,  50  cherry,  some  plum  and  prune  trees.  Adapted  to  general 
farm  crops.  Woven  wire  fences,  fair  condition.  House,  16x32  feet, 
six  roonis,  slate  roof,  good.  Barn  40x70  feet.  Wagon  shed,  com 
crib  and  milk  house.  House  is  watered  by  well ;  barn,  by  well  and 
running  water;  fields,  by  runs  and  spring.  Price,  |60.00  per  acre. 
Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  I  have  20  head 
of  cows  and  a  standing  order  for  25  gallons  of  milk  every  day.  Ad- 
dress James  M.  Keeley,  Saltsburg,  Pa. 

No.  160. — ^Farm  of  200  acres,  situated  in  Armstrong  Township; 
three  miles  from  Shelocta  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  7;  one-half  mUe  from 
railway  station  at  Thomas,  on  line  of  B.  E.  &  P.  Bailroad;  school 
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on  farm;  two  miles  from  church,  Presbyterian,  United  Presbyterian 
and  Methodist.  Good  roads  mostly  hard  clay  and  macadam.  Surface 
is  part  rolling  and  part  leveL  Altitude,  1,300  feet.  Soil  is  alluvial 
and  clay.  30  acres  in  meadow;  10  acres  in  timber,  oak,  chestnut  and 
poplar.  Practically  whole  farm  is  tillable  if  cleared.  About  100 
apple  trees  and  some  plum  and  prune  trees.  Adapted  to  cereal 
crops  and  potatoes.  Good  wire  and  rail  fences.  Brick  house,  39x40 
feet,  two  and  one-half  story,  nine  rooms  and  finished  attic.  Bam, 
50x60  feet,  comparatively  new,  steel  roof.  Chicken  house,  coal  house 
and  smoke  house.  House  is  watered  by  spring  and  well;  never-faUitig 
running  water  in  barn;  water  in  all  the  fields.  Price,  $40.00  per 
acre.  Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  This  farm  has  always  been  well 
cared  for  and  well  fertilized.  Address  J.  G.  Fleming,  716  Church 
street,  Indiana,  Pa. 

No.  161. — Farm  of  167  acres,  situated  in  Burrell  Township;  two 
miles  from  BlairsvUle,  B.  D.  No.  1 ;  three-fourths  mUe  from  railway 
station  at  Smith,  on  line  of  Pelinsylvania  Railroad;  one-half  mile 
from  school  and  church;  three-fourths  mUe  from  condensing  plant. 
State  highway.  Surface  is  nearly  all  level.  Limestone  soil.  60  acres 
in  meadow;  two  acres  in  oak  timber.  160  acres  tillable.  Fruit: 
apple  and  plum.  Adapted  to  hay,  wheat,  corn  and  oats.  Woven  wire 
and  post  and  rail  fences.  House,  32x40  feet,  new  kitchen,  thirteen 
rooms  and  bath.  Tenant  house  with  four  rooms.  Barn,  70x70  feet, 
slate  roof,  wagon  shed,  etc.  Running  water  at  house  and  bam. 
Fields  are  watered  by  three  springs.  Price,  flOO.OO  per  acre.  Terms, 
part  cash  and  balance  on  time.  This  house  has  bath  with  hot  and 
cold  water.  Twenty  acres  of  coal  land.  Address  Charles  M.  Sides, 
Indiana,  Pa. 

No.  162. — ^Farm  of  94  acres,  located  in  Bayne  Township;  one  and 
one-half  miles  from  Marion  Center  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  1;  one  and 
one  half  miles  from  railway  station,  on  line  of  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  Railroad ;  one  and  one-half  miles  from  school ;  one  and  one- 
half  miles  from  church,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian;  two  miles  from 
creamery.  Good  level  roads.  Surface  is  rolling.  Clay  loam  soil. 
Fifteen  acres  in  meadow;  eight  acres  in  timber,  oak  and  chestnut 
Eighty  acres  tillable.  Small  apple  and  peace  orchard.  Adapted  to 
oats,  corn,  wheaty  rye  and  buckwheat.  Rail  fences,  in  fair  condition. 
Good  house,  32x32  feet.  Barn,  45x60  feet.  Good  wagon  shed  and  com 
crib.  Water  is  piped  from  spring  to  house.  Barn  and  fields  are 
watered  by  springs.  Price,  |7,000.00.  Terms,  part  cash  and  balance 
on  mortgage.  This  farm  is  underlaid  with  vein  of  good  quality 
coal.    Address  David  &  Charles  Weamer,  Indiana,  Pa. 

No.  163. — ^Farm  of  156  acres,  situated  in  Young  Township;  seven 
miles  from  Livermore  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  2 ;  two  miles  from  railway 
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station  at  Clarksburg,  on  line  of  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 
Railroad;  Hear  school;  two  miles  from  Presbyterian  church.  State 
highway.  Surface  is  diversified  from  bottom  land  to  hills.  Prin- 
cipally clay  soil.  Twelve  acres  in  meadow ;  70  acr^  in  timber,  hard- 
wood. Eighty  acres  tillable.  Adapted  to  general  farming.  Board, 
wire  and  rail  fences,  not  in  good  condition.  Six-room  house,  fairly 
good.  Bank  bam,  50x60  feet.  House  and  barn  are  watered  by  well ; 
fields,  by  spring  and  stream.  Price,  |3,000.00.  Terms,  |1,000.00 
cash  and  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  A  good  market  at  coal  mine 
three  miles  distant.  Telephone  line.  Coal  and  coal  mining  rights 
are  reserved.    Address  John  N.  Arnold,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Jefferson  County. 

No.  164. — ^Farm  of  45  acres,  located  in  Polk  Township;  on(?-half 
mile  from  Munderf  postofflce,  star  route;  five  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Allen,  on  line  of  Shawmut  Railroad;  one-half  mile  from 
school;  one  mile  from  Methodist  church.  BrookviUe,  the  county  seat, 
is  ten  miles  away,  population  3,000.  Surface  is  nearly  level.-  Clay 
loam  soil.  Thirty  acres  in  meadow.  Whole  farm  is  tillable.  Orchard. 
Adapted  to  oats,  hay,  wheat  and  corn.  Fences  are  fairly  good. 
Nearly  new  7-room  house  with  cellar.  Barn,  36x48  feet,  fair  condi- 
tion. Wagon  shed  and  other  out-buildings.  House  is  watered  by 
spring;  barn,  by  well;  fields,  by  small  stream.  Price,  $2,000.00. 
Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  Will  include  livestock,  crops  and  machinery 
for  13,000.00.    Address  N.  W.  Clark,  Munderf,  Pa. 

No.  165. — Farm  of  57^  acres,  situated  in  Warsaw  Township;  two 
miles  from  Aliens  Mills  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  X;  Aliens  Mills  is  on 
line  of  Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  Northern  Railroad;  one  and  one- 
fourth  miles  to  school ;  one  and  one-half  miles  to  church.  Good  hard 
dirt  roads.  Altitude,  1,350  feet.  Forty  acres  in  meadow ;  five  acres 
in  timber,  chiefly  chestnut.  About  50  acres  are  tillable.  Fruit: 
44  apple,  43  pear,  20  cherry,  25  plum — all  bearing.  Adapted  to 
general  farm  crops,  fruit  and  vegetables.  Wire  and  rail  fences,  in 
fair  condition.  Two-story  frame  house,  22x32  feet,  pretty  good  house. 
Bam,  32x42  feet,  good  condition.  Sheds,  shop  and  other  out-build- 
ings. Spring  at  the  door.  Fields  are  watered  by  several  springs. 
Price,  ?2,800.00.  Terms,  |1,000.00  cash  and  balance  to  suit  purchaser. 
No  leases  or  mineral  reserves.  Adjoining  farm  was  leased  last  month 
for  gas  and  oil.  Address  Charles  M.  Reynolds,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Aliens 
Mills,  Pa. 

No.  166. — Farm  of  170  acres,  situated  in  Polk  Township;  five 
miles  from  Sigel  postoffice,  R.  D.;  ten  miles  from  railway  station  at 
BrookviUe ;  one  and  one-half  miles  from  school ;  one  mile  from  church. 
Good  wagon  and  auto  roads.    Surface  is  rolling.    Soil  is  sandy.    Ten 
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acres  in  meadow;  115  acres  in  timber,  pine,  hemlock,  oak  and  chest- 
nut. 45  acres  tillable.  100  apple  trees  and  fruit  of  other  kinds. 
Adapted  to  wheat,  oats,  corn,  buckwheat  and  potatoes.  Fairly  good 
rail  fences.  Five-room  house.  Barn,  28x30  feet.  Outbuildings. 
Buildings  and  fields  are  watered  by  springs.  Price,  ?500.00.  Terms, 
cash.  This  farm  is  well  adapted  to  general  farm  crops  and  would 
make  a  good  stock  farm.    Address  Mrs.  Annie  Masters,  Sigel,  Pa. 

Juniata  County. 

No.  167. — Farm  of  48  acres,  situated  in  Milford  Township;  one- 
fourth  mile  from  MifiSin  postoflice  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  one-fourth  mile  from  school  and  church ;  one- 
third  mile  from  milk  station ;  one  mile  from  creamery.  Fairly  good 
roads.  Surface  is  rolling.  Shale  and  limestone  soil.  About  five 
acres  in  timber.  Forty  acres  are  tillable.  Fruit:  apple,  plum,  pear 
and  cherry  orchard.  Adapted  to  wheat,  oats  and  corn.  Wire  fences, 
fairly  good.  Two-story  frame  house,  18x25  feet,  fairiy  good.  Bank 
bam,  35x52  feet,  fairly  good.  New  hog  house.  Water  is  piped  to 
house  and  barn.  Fields  are  watered  by  springs.  Price,  |3,000.00. 
Terms,  cash.  This  is  a  desirable  place  to  live  and  is  about  one 
mile  from  MifBintown,  the  county  seat.  Address  H.  H.  Heikes,  Mif- 
flin, Pa. 

No.  168. — Farm  of  80  acres,  located  in  Fayette  Township;  six 
miles  from  Mifflintown,  the  county  seat,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania 
Bailroad;  near  school;  two  miles  from  Methodist  church;  six  miles 
froDQ  creamery.  Nearly  all  state  road.  Surface  is  rolling  and  level. 
Gravel  soil.  Five  acres  in  meadow;  fifteen  acres  in  timber,  oak, 
chestnut  and  hickory.  Sixty  acres  tillable.  25  apple,  17  peach, 
25  plum,  six  pear  and  two  quince  trees.  Adapted  to  general  farm 
crops.  Wire  fences,  in  fair  condition.  Stone  house,  eight  rooms, 
good  new  roof.  Good  large  barn.  New  pig  pen,  wood  house  and 
chicken  house.  Buildings  and  fields  are  watered  by  running  water. 
Price,  12,800.00.  Terms,  cash.  Most  of  the  fruit  trees  are  young. 
This  is  an  ideal  farm  for  livestock  and  poultry.  Address  Mrs. 
Blanche  Keiter,  B.  D.  No.  1,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 

No.  169. — Farm  of  100  acres,  situated  in  Lack  Township;  near 
Perulack  postoffice  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Tuscarora  Valley 
Railroad;  one  and  one-half  miles  from  school;  three  miles  from 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches;  near  milk  station.  Good 
roads.  One-half  of  this  farm  is  rolling  and  the  other  half  is  level. 
Soil  is  slate,  flint  gravel  and  river  bottom.  45  acres  in  meadow;  20 
acres  in  timber,  good  oak.  Eighty  acres  tillables.  Fruit:  apples  and 
grapes.  Adapted  to  the  production  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye  and 
buckwheat.    Good  post  and  rail  fences.    House,  25x27  feet,  in  good 
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condition.  Qood  bam,  36x69  feet.  Wagon  shed,  hog  house,  chicken 
house,  wood  house  aUd  smoke  house.  House  and  barn  are  watered 
by  wells;  fields,  by  springs  and  running  water.  Price,  f3,000.00. 
Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  Limestone  on  farm;  one  and  one-half 
miles  to  draw  kiln.    Address  J.  A.  Kennedy,  Perulack,  Pa. 

No.  170. — Farm  of  70  acres,  situated  in  Greenwood  Township;  six 
miles  from  Millerstown,  on  line  of  Pen'nsylvania  Railroad;  one-half 
mile  from  school;  one  mile  from  Evangelical  church.  Good  road. 
Surface  is  hilly  but  not  rough.  Gravel  soil.  Thirty  acres  in  timber, 
young  chestnut  and  rock  oak.  Forty  acres  are  tillable.  Fruit :  apple, 
plum,  pear  and  cherry.  Adapted  to  general  farm  crops.  House, 
20x22  feet,  seven  rooms,  frame  and  weather-boarded,  in  fair  condition. 
Small  barn,  new  carpenter  shop,  chicken  house  and  wood  house. 
House  and  barn  are  watered'  by  well;  fields,  by  running  water. 
Price,  1850.00.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  to  suit  purchaser. 
There  is  enough  timber  cut  and  sawed  on  hand  to  build  a  barn  and 
this  is  included.  Enough  timber  to  pay  for  farm.  Address  A,  W. 
Zeiders,  602  Sixth  avenue,  Altoona,  Pa. 

No.  171. — Farm  of  80  acres,  located  iti  Walker  Township;  six  miles 
from  MifBintown  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  2;  three  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Thompsontown,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  one  mile 
from  school;  three  miles  from  Lutheran  church;  three  miles  from 
creamery.  Good  roads.  Surface  is  level.  Limestone  and  gravel 
soil.  Twenty  acres  in  timber,  yellow  pine,  ash  and  chestnut — wiU 
cut  100,000  feet.  Sixty  acres  tillable.  60  apple,  20  cherry,  some  pear 
and  plum  trees,  grapes,  etc.  Adapted  to  getieral  farm  crops  and 
dairying.  Whole  farm  is  fenced  with  good  wire  fence.  Eleven-room 
house,  with  hall  and  bath,  in  good  condition.  Bam,  38x60  feet. 
Straw  shed,  wagon  shed  and  chicken  house — all  in  good  condition. 
Well  and  cistern  at  house  with  tank  in  house.  Bam  is  watered  by 
well  and  cistern.  Price,  |6,500.00.  Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  This 
farm  slopes  slightly  to  the  south.  It  is  laid  out  in  ten-acre  fidds. 
Address  W.  H.  Slautterback,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Miffiintown,  Pa. 

Lackawanna  County. 

No.  172. — Farm  of  25  acres,  situated  in  Madison ville;  near  railway 
station  at  Moscow,  on  line  of  D,  L.  &  W.  Railroad ;  near  school  a'nd 
church;  one-fourth  mile  from  creamery.  Good  state  roads.  Loam 
and  gravel  soil.  Fifteen  acres  in  meadow;  22  acres  tillable.  Fruit: 
Apple,  plum  and  pear.  Adapted  to  farm  crops  and  garden  truck. 
Wire  fences.  Good  7-room  house.  Bam,  shed,  poultry  house  and 
wood  house.  House  is  watered  by  well;  barn  and  fields,  by  spring. 
Price,  ft,600.00.  Terms,  |1,000.00  cash  and  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  Mrs.  Ella  Swingle,  R.  D.,  Ariel,  Pa. 
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No.  173. — Farm  of  40  acres,  situated  in  Springbrook  Township;  one 
and  one-half  miles  from  Springbrook  postofflce  and  railway  station, 
on  line  of  Wilkes-Barre  &  Easton  Railroad;  one  mile  from  school 
and  church;  six  miles  from  creamery;  five  miles  from  cheese  factory. 
Part  of  the  surface  is  level  and  part  is  hilly.  Gravel  soil.  Twenty-five 
acres  tillable.  Adapted  to  general  farm  crops.  No  buildings.  Farm 
is  watered  by  two  streams.  Price,  |225.00.  Terms,  cash.  This  farm 
is  located  on  the  water  shed  of  the  Springbrook  Water  Company. 
There  is  a  good  flagstone  quarry.  Never-failing  stream  of  spring 
water  along  one  side  of  farm.  Address  0.  J.  Bechsteiner,  22  Park 
street,  Garbondale,  Pa. 

No.  174. — ^Farm  of  56  acres,  situated  in  Springbrook  Township; 
one  mile  from  railway  station  at  Viaduct,  on  line  of  Erie  Railroad; 
one-fourth  mile  from  school;  three-fourths  mile  from  church;  six 
miles  from  creamery.  Scranton  is  ten  miles  distalit  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  130,000.  Surface  is  rolling.  Good  soil.  25  acres  in  pasture 
and  25  acres  tillable.  Fruit:  100  apple,  650  peach,  6  pear  and  25 
plum  trees.  Adapted  to  general  farm  crops.  Good  wire  fences. 
Two-story  house,  28x30  feet.  Bam,  36x46  feet,  two  sheds,  pig  pen  and 
other  outbuildings.  Buildings  are  watered  by  wells  and  fields,  by 
cre^.  Price,  |3,000.00.  Terms,  cash.  Address  Edward  Flyte,  B.  D. 
No.  3,  Moscow,  Pa. 

Lancaster  County. 

No.  175. — ^Farm  of  55  acres,  situated  in  Sadsbury  Township;  one 
mile  from  Octoraro  postofflce;  seven  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Christiana,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Balroad;  one-half  mile  from 
school ;  three  miles  from  Methodist  church ;  one-half  mile  from  cream- 
ery. Good  dirt  roads.  Surface  is  level  except  one  field.  Mostly 
clay  loam  soil.  Three  acres  in  meadow;  four  acres  in  timber,  chest- 
nut, hickory  and  oak.  Whole  farm  is  tillable  ;except  woodland.  Or- 
chard consisting  of  apple,  peach,  pear,  cherry,  etc.  Adapted  to  gen- 
eral fanning.  Good  fences  principally  wire.  Stone  and  frame  house, 
eight  rooms,  good  condition.  Frame  bank  bam,  35x45  feet.  New 
hog  pen,  com  crib  and  spring  house.  Well  in  yard;  water  handy 
to  bam;  water  in  meadow.  Price,  |3,000.00.  Terms,  cash.  House 
has  slate  roof  and  two  good  cellars.  Address  Joshua  P.  Brosius, 
B.  D,  No.  1,  Cochranville,  Pa. 

No.  176. — ^Farm  of  43  acres,  situated  in  Oonoy  Township;  two  miles 
from  Bainbridge  postofflce,  B.  D.  No.  1;  Bainbridge  is  on  line  of 
Pennsylvania  Bailroad ;  near  school ;  one  and  one-half  miles  to  church ; 
three  miles  to  creamery.  Good  roads,  part  pike.  Surface  is  mostly 
level.  Black  loam  soil.  Six  acres  in  timber,  locust  and  maple.  Thirty- 
five  acres  tillable.    Apple  orchard,  good  varieties  of  fruit.    Well 
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adapted  to  tobacco,  com,  etc.  Post  and  rail  and  wire  fences,  in 
good  condition.  House,  26x34  feet,  tin  roof.  Bam,  34x64  feet,  to- 
bacco shed,  wagon  shed,  corn  crib  and  pig  sty.  House  and  barn  are 
watered  by  well.  Price,  f4,500.00.  Terms  to  suit  purchaser.  Ad- 
dress George  Laughman,  Bainbridge,  Pa. 

No.  177. — Farm  of  192  acres,  located  in  Martic  Township;  West 
Willow  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  1;  four  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Pequea,  on  line  of  Lancaster  &  Quarry ville  railway;  three-fourths 
mile  from  school;  olie  mile  from  Methodist  church;  four  miles  from 
creamery.  Hilly  roads.  Surface  slopes  to  the  north.  52  acres  in 
timber,  chestnut,  oak  and  poplar.  140  acres  tillable.  24  apple  and 
200  peach  trees.  Adapted  to  wheat,  com,  oats,  rye,  potatoes  and 
tobacco.  Good  line  fences.  Two-story  frame  house,  ten  rooms,  good. 
Two  barns,  with  com  barn  and  tobacco  cellar.  House  is  watered 
by  well;  barn,  by  cistern;  fields,  by  small  stream.  Price,  |45.00  per 
acre.  Terms,  cash.  Forty  acres  may  be  put  into  permanent  pasture. 
During  the  four  past  years  20  head  of  steers  have  been  fed  on  this 
farm.    Address  A,  L.  Eshbach,  Willow  Street,  Pa. 

Lawrence  County. 

No.  178. — ^Farm  of  91  acres,  located  in  Pulaski  Township;  four 
and  one-half  miles  from  Pulaski  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  1 ;  railway  sta- 
tion at  Pulaski,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  &  Erie  Balroad;  one-half 
mile  from  school ;  one  mile  from  church ;  one  mUe  from  milk  station. 
Good  roads.  Surface  is  rolling.  Altitude  about  1,000  feet.  Loam 
soil.  Thirty  acres  in  meadow;  seventy-five  acres  tillable.  Fruit:  50 
apple  trees,  plums,  cherries,  etc.  Adapted  to  general  farming  and 
gardening.  Mostly  wire  fences,  fair  condition.  New  five-room  house, 
slate  roof.  Bank  barn,  45x65  feet,  slate  roof,  good  condition.  Build- 
ings are  watered  by  well  and  fields,  by  run.  Price,  |6,000.00.  Terms, 
one-third  cash  and  balance  on  easy  terms.  This  farm  is  fine  for 
dairying.  Desire  to  sell  in  order  to  close  an  estate.  Address  Mrs. 
Josephine  M.  Walker,  Pulaski,  Pa. 

No.  179. — ^Farm  of  10  acres,  situated  in  Neshannock  Township; 
two  and  one-half  miles  from  New  Castle,  R.  D.  No.  1 ;  one-fourth  mile 
from  school  and  church.  Macadam  roads  within  one-half  mile  from 
farm.  New  Castle,  the  county  seat,  has  a  population  of  36,000.  Sur- 
face is  slightly  rolling.  All  tillable.  Adapted  to  farming  and  truck- 
ing. Fairly  good  fences.  No  buildings.  Price,  f85.00  per  acre. 
Terms,  $300.00  cash  and  balance  on  mortgage.  Address  Mrs.  Elisa- 
beth Allan,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Evans  City,  Pa. 

No.  180. — Farm  of  60  acres,  located  in  Big  Beaver  Township;  three 
and  one-half  miles  from  New  Galilee  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  3;  three 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Wampum,  on  line  of  E.  &  P.  Railroad ; 
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one-third  mile  from  school;  three  miles  from  United  Presbyterian, 
PresbTterian  and  Methodist  churches ;  three  miles  from  milk  statio'n ; 
one  and  onehalf  miles  from  creamery.  Good  dirt  roads.  Nearest  city 
is  New  Castle,  seven  miles  distant,  population,  36,000.  Surface  is 
slightly  rolling.  Gravel  and  black  loam  soil.  Thirly-two  acres  in 
meadow.  Whole  farm  is  tillable.  40  apple,  20  peach,  20  pear  and 
10  cherry  trees.  Adapted  to  wheat,  corn  and  oats.  Wire  fences, 
in  good  repair.  Eight-room  cottage  house,  hot  air  heating,  remodeled 
in  1914.  Barn,  36x56  feet,  slate  roof.  Summer  house,  corn  crib 
tind  hen  house.  House  and  barn  are  watered  by  wells;  fields,  by 
running  water.  Price,  f  5,000.00.  Terms,  |2,000.00  cash  and  balance 
to  suit  purchaser.  This  farm  is  in  the  oil  and  gas  territory.  Address 
S.  W.  Wilson,  New  Gallilee,  Pa. 

No.  181. — ^Farm  of  76  acres,  situated  in  Scott  Township ;  five  miles 
from  East  Brook  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  1;  four  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Grant,  on  line  of  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Branch  Railroad ; 
one  mile  from  school;  one  mile  from  Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian 
and  United  Presbyterian  churches.  Boads  are  good  and  comparative- 
ly level.  Surface  is  rolling  with  some  small  hills.  Altitude  about 
1,250  feet.  Soil  is  gravel  and  black  loam.  Sixteen  acres  in  meadow ; 
ten  acres  in  timber,  oak,  maple,  beech,  etc.  Sixty  acres  tillable. 
Orchard.  Adapted  to  wheat,  oats,  corn  and  vegetables.  Some  good 
wire  fence,  others  not  very  good.  Ten-room  house,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Bemodeled  log  bam,  85  feet  long,  com  crib,  etc.  House  and 
bam  watered  by  well;  fields,  by  spring  and  run.  Price,  |85.00  per 
acre.  Terms,  part  cash  and  balance  on  time.  A  good  neighborhood. 
Bell  telephone.  Owners,  James  H.  Lockes'  Heirs.  Address  A.  C. 
Locke,  Trustee,  606  Wood  street,  Clarion,  Pa. 

No.  182. — Farm  of  61  acres,  situated  in  Pulaski  Township ;  two  and 
one-half  miles  from  Pulaski  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  1;  railway  statioh 
at  Pulaski  is  one  line  of  Pennsylvania  and  Erie  Railroads;  one-half 
mile  from  school ;  two  miles  from  church ;  one  mile  from  milk  station. 
Good  roads.  Surface  is  rolling.  Altitude,  1,080  feet.  Clay  and  loam 
soil.  Thirty  acres  in  meadow.  Whole  farm  is  tillable.  215  apple, 
50  cherry,  30  plum  and  10  pear  trees.  Grapes,  raspberries  and  goose- 
berries. Adapted  to  general  farming.  Wire,  picket  and  rail  fences, 
tn  fair  condition.  Frame  house,  seven  rooms,  slate  roof,  in  good 
condition.  Bank  bam,  30x40  feet,  fair  condition.  Two-story  spring 
hoQse,  granary  and  chicken  house.  House  is  watered  by  spring; 
watering  trough  at  bam;  fields  are  watered  by  spring  run.  Price, 
fSO.OO  pCT  acre.  Terms,  reasonable.  More  land  may  be  purchased 
adjoining  this  farm.  Suitable  for  gardening  and  fruit  growing. 
Address  A.  M.  Walker,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Pulaski,  Pa. 
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Lebanon  Ck)ant7. 

No.  183. — Farm  of  132  acres,  situated  in  Union  Township ;  one  and 
one-half  miles  from  Onset  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  1 ;  one  mile  from  rail- 
way station  at  Green  Pont,  on  line  of  Lebanon  and  Tremont  Railway ; 
one-fourth  mile  from  school  and  church ;  one  mile  from  milk  station. 
Some  of  the  roads  are  good  and  others  are  rough  and  hilly.  Sur- 
face varies  from  level  and  rolling  to  rough  and  hilly.  Gravel  and 
sand  soil.  About  20  acres  in  meadow ;  thirty  acres  in  timber,  chest- 
nut, oak  and  pine.  Balance  of  the  farm  is  tillable.  Apple,  peach, 
pear,  plum  and  cherry  trees.  Adapted  to  wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats  and 
potatoes.  Wire  and  rail  fences,  not  in  good  condition.  Stone  house, 
eight  rooms,  not  in  good  condition.  Large  log  barn,  stone  summer 
house,  etc.  House  and  barn  are  watered  by  spring  and  wellj  fields, 
by  creek  and  mountain  stream.  Price,  |1,000.00.  Terms,  cash.  Ad- 
dress Elizabeth  Fehler,  22  North  Eighth  St.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Luzerne  County. 

No.  184. — Farm  of  76  acres,  situated  in  Dallas  Towndiip;  two 
miles  from  Dallas  postoflBce,  R.  D.  No.  2;  one-fourth  mile  from  rail- 
way station  at  Outlet  and  Chestnut  Siding,  on  line  of  Lehigh  Vallqr 
Railroad;  one-half  mile  from  school  and  church.  Roads  are  mostly 
good.  Surface  is  part  nearly  level  and  part  hilly.  Soil  is  clay  loam. 
Ten  acres  in  meadow;  about  25  acres  in  timber,  oak  and  chestnut. 
About  50  acres  are  tillable.  Apple,  plum  and  cheny  orchard. 
Adapted  to  forage  and  grain  crops.  Small  house.  Bam,  in  fair  con- 
dition. Fine  spring  near  house.  Barn  is  watered  by  spring  run 
and  fields,  by  springs  and  brook.  Price,  |2,000.00.  Terms,  easy. 
This  farm  has  not  been  occupied  for  sometime  and  has  never  been 
worked  out.  Lies  in  dairy  section  and  adjoining  land  sells  up  to 
flOO.OO  per  acre.    Address  L.  R.  Lutes,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Dallas,  Pa. 

No.  185. — Farm  of  144  acres,  located  in  Packer  Township;  two 
miles  from  Beaver  Meadows  postofiBce  and  railway  station,  on  line 
of  Lehigh  Valley  and  Reading  Railroads ;  one-half  mile  from  school ; 
one  mile  from  church;  two  and  one-half  miles  from  milk  station. 
Good  highways.  Hazleton  is  five  miles  distant  and  has  a  population 
of  25,000.  Surface  is  level.  Rich  soil.  Twenty-five  acres  in  meadow. 
28  apple  and  some  pear  and  cherry  trees.  Adapted  to  potatoes,  com 
and  cabbage.  No  buildings.  Price,  1700.00.  Terms,  cash.  Good 
water.    Address  Michael  Stropkosky,  Box  134,  Nesqudioning,  Pa. 

No.  186. — ^Farm  of  62  acres,  situated  in  Union  Township;  three 
miles  from  Shickshinny  postoffice  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
D.  L.  &  W.  Railroad;  one  mile  from  school  and  church;  three  miles 
from  condensing  plant.    Roads  are  good  but  hilly  in  places.    Surface 
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is  rolling.  Gtood  soil.  Ten  acres  in  meadow ;  three  in  timber,  chest- 
nut, oak  and  pine.  Aibont  60  acres  tillable.  Two  large  apple  or- 
chards, pears,  plums  and  cherries.  Adapted  to  grain,  potatoes  and 
hay.  Good  stone  fences.  Ctood'seven-room  house  with  kitchen,  halls 
and  pantry.  Bam,  hog  house  and  wagon  shed.  Buildings  are  wat- 
ered by  spring.  Price,  f2,600.00.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance 
in  payments.  This  farm  is  leased  until  April  1, 1917.  Address  Mrs. 
Clara  C.  Hartman,  852  South  Franklin  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

No.  187. — ^Farm  of  225  acres,  located  in  Salem  Township;  one  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Hicks  Ferry,  on  line  of  D.  L.  &  W.  Bail- 
road;  one-eighth  mile  from  school;  two  miles  from  church.  Excellent 
lerel  roads.  Surface  is  slightly  rolling.  Altitude,  500  feet  Sandy 
loam  soil.  Thirty  acres  in  meadow  and  seven  acres  in  hardwood 
timber.  215  acres  tillable.  Fruit:  500  apple,  500  peach  and  50  plum 
and  pear  trees.  Adapted  to  general  farm  crops  and  vegetables.  Qood 
line  fences.  Two  houses,  in  good  condition.  Two  large  barns.  One 
lai^  shed  and  com  crib.  Water  is  piped  to  house  and  bara.  Price, 
{11,000.00.  Terms,  small  payment  down  and  balance  on  time.  This 
ia  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  State  and  is  located  just  outside  the 
hard  coal  regions.  Large  population  near  and  good  markets. 
Address  J.  B.  Bickard,  Eesiduary  Trustee,  37  Bennet  BuUding,  Wil- 
kes-Barre, Pa. 

No.  188. — ^Farm  of  56  acres,  situated  in  Dorrance  Township ;  eight 
miles  from  Wapwallopen  postofiice,  B.  D.  No.  2;  railway  station  at 
Wapwallopen,  on  line  of  P.  B.  B.;  one-half  mile  from  school;  two 
and  one-half  miles  from  church;  three  miles  from  creamery.  Qood 
roads.  Surface  is  rolling.  Altitude,  1,200  feet  Bed  shale  and  clay 
soil.  Ten  acres  in  meadow;  ten  acres  in  timber,  hardwood;  forty- 
flve  acres  tillable.  Fruit:  225  apple,  50  cherry,  40  peach,  40  plum 
26  pear  and  26  quince  trees.  Adapted  to  grain,  hay,  frait  and  truck. 
Seven-room  house,  in  good  condition.  Barn  and  shed,  42x56  feet, 
good  condition.  Buildings  are  watered  by  spring.  Price,  {3,700.00. 
Terms,  cash  and  mortgage.  The  price  includes  livestock,  implements, 
etc.,  if  sold  soon.  Address  William  G.  Taney,  B.  D.  No.  2,  Wapwal- 
lopen, Pa. 

Lycoming  County. 

No.  189. — Farm  of  100  acres,  situated  in  Cascade  Township;  one 
mile  from  Kellyburg  postofflce;  six  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Bodine,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Bailroad;  three-fourths  mile  from 
school;  two  miles  from  Catholic  church.  Boads  are  hilly  but  of  good 
uniform  grade.  'Surface  is  largely  rolling  to  level.  About  35  acres 
in  meadow;  65  acres  in  timber,  second  growth  hemlock  and  hard- 
wood.   Whole  farm  can  be  tilled  if  cleared.    20  large  apple  trees. 
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Adapted  to  pasture  and  fruit.  No  buildings.  Spring  and  two 
streams  of  water.  Price,  |600.00.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance 
on  time.  This  would  make  a'n  ideal  fruit  farm  as  it  is  in  the  apple 
belt.  This  land  is  not  stony  or  rough.  Address  Bert  H.  Hayes, 
Cogan  Station,  Pa. 

No.  190. — Farm  of  176  acres,  located  in  Upper  Fairfield  Township ; 
four  miles  from  Montoursville  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  3;  railway  sta- 
tion at  Montoursville,  on  line  of  Phila.  &  Reading  Railway;  three- 
fourths  mile  from  school  and  church;  three  miles  from  creamery. 
Good  roads.  Williamsport,  the  county  seat,  is  eight  miles  distant 
and  has  a  population  of  32,000.  Surface  is  level.  Sandy  loam  soil. 
Nine  acres  in  meadow ;  30  acres  in  timber,  young  oak,  chestnut,  hem- 
lock, etc.  110  acres  tillable.  Fruit:  Apple,  peach  and  paragon 
chestnuts.  Adapted  to  general  farm  crops.  Mostly  woven  wire 
fences,  in  good  condition.  Brick  house,  nine  rooms,  good  condition. 
Bank  bam,  30x50  feet  good  condition.  Straw  shed,  granary,  wagon 
shed  and  corn  crib.  House  and  barn  are  watered  by  pump.  Price, 
115,000.00.  Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  Located  on  the  Loyalsock, 
one  of  the  purest  streams  in  Pennsylvania.  Good  trout  fishing.  Sum- 
mer resort.    Address  Dr.  B.  H.  Tallman,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

No.  191. — Farm  of  30  acres,  situated  m  Muncy  Creek  Township; 
two  and  one-half  miles  from  railway  station  at  Muncy,  on  line  of 
Penna.  &  Reading  Railroads;  three-fourths  mile  from  school  atid 
church;  two  miles  from  condensing  plant.  Boads  are  level  and  in 
good  order.  Surface  is  as  level  as  a  garden.  Altitude,  500  feet. 
Gravelly  loam  soil.  Six  acres  in  meadow;  three  acres  in  timber, 
sycamore  and  oak.  All  tillable  if  cleared.  Fruit:  200  apple,  30  pear, 
13  plum  and  some  apricot  and  crab  apple  trees.  Well  adapted  to 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes  and  farm  crops  generally.  First  class 
fences.  Twelve-room  mansio°n  house  with  porches  and  lawn.  Bam, 
wagon  shed,  ice  house,  wood  and  coal  house,  etc.  Trout  and  bass 
fishing.  Pine  bathing.  House  and  bam  are  watered  by  wells ;  fields 
by  running  water.  Price,  |5,000.00.  Terms,  part  cash  and  balance 
on  time.  This  is  the  finest  farm  house  in  Lycoming  County.  Desire 
to  sell  because  of  ill  health.  Address  Rev.  U.  Myers,  D.  D.,  Cata- 
wissa;  Pa. 

No.  192. — Farm  of  27  acres,  situated  i"n  Limestone  Township ;  three 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Jersey  Shore,  on  line  of  Phila.  &  Erie 
Railroad  near  school;  one  mile  from  church.  Good  State 
highway.  Surface  is  slightly  rolling.  Altitude  1,200  feet.  Good 
limestone  soil.  Whole  tract  Is  tillable  and  under  the  plow  at  the 
present  time.  Fruit:  100  peach,  65  apple,  25  plum  tind  6  pear  trees. 
Adapted  to  wheat,  oats,  corn,  clover,  potatoes,  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Good  lO-rooni  house.    Basement  baro,  30x40  feet,  in  fair  condition. 
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Hog  house,  hell  house,  granary,  corn  crib,  wagon  shed,  ice  house  and 
wood  house.  Buildings  are  watered  bj  cisterns.  Price,  f2,500.00. 
Terms,  part  cash  and  balance  on  time.  This  farm  is  underlaid  with 
splendid  limestone.  Buildings  could  not  be  duplicated  for  twice  the 
amount  asked  for  the  farm.  Address  Mrs.  James  Gockbum,  Wells- 
boro,  Pa. 

McKean  County. 

No.  193. — Farm  of  268  acres,  situated  in  Liberty  Township;  five 
miles  from  Port  Allegany  postoflSce,  B.  D.  No.  1 ;  railway  station  at 
Port  All^atiy,  on  line  of  Penna.  Railroad;  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  school  and  church,  '  Good  level  roads.  Surface  is  rolling. 
Very  productive  soil.  Twenty-five  acres  in  meadow;  168  acres  in 
hardwood  tinjber.  .100  acres  tillable.  Orchard  of  winter  apples 
principally.  Adapted  to  general  farm  crops.  House,  16x34  feet,  fair 
condition.  Bam,  61x26  feet.  Buildings  and  fields  are  watered  by 
springs.  Price  |2,200.00.  Terms,  |800.00  cash  and  balance  to  suit 
purchaser.  Whole  farm  is  tillable  if  cleared.  Address  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Chase,  Port  Allegany,  Pa. 

No.  1&4. — Farm  of  211  acres,  situated  in  Wetmore  Township ;  one 
mile  from  Burrows  postoflBce,  R.  D.  No.  6;  station  on  farm  on  line 
ot  "B.  &  O.  Railroad;  one-fourth  mile  to  church.  State  highway. 
Kane  is  one  and  one-half  miles  distant  and  has  a  population  of  8,000. 
Sandy  and  clay  soil.  30  acres  in  meadow ;  140  acres  tillable.  Sixty 
apple  trees.  Adapted  to  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  potatoes.  Wire  fences, 
fair  condition.  Six-room  house,  in  good  condition.  One  new  bam, 
40x110  feet,  cost  four  thousand  dollars.  One  bam,  40x80  feet,  in 
good  condition.  Three  large  sheds.  House  is  watered  by  well; 
water  piped  to  bam.  Price,  |12,000.00.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and 
balance  in  payments.  This  is  the  best  farm  in  the  county.  The 
price  asked  is  only  one-half  the  value.  Address  James  McDade, 
Kane,  Pa. 

Mercer  County. 

No.  195. — Farm  of  200  acres,  situated  in  South  Worth  Township; 
three  miles  from  Jackson  Center  postofflce  and  railway  station,  on 
line  of  Penna.  Railroad;  one-half  mile  from  school;  one  mile  from 
church.  State  road.  Grove  City  is  six  miles  distant  and  has  a 
population  of  6,000.  Surface  is  rolling.  Altitude  about  1,350  feet. 
Black  loam  and  sand  soil.  40  acres  in  meadow ;  25  acres  in  timber. 
150  acres  tillable.  One  hundred  bearing  apple  trees  and  some  fruit 
of  other  kinds.  Adapted  to  hay,  oats,  com,  wheat  and  buckwheat. 
Wire  and  rail  fences.  Good  brick  houses,  ten  rooms,  30x45  feet.  One 
barn,  40x72  feet ;  another  bam,  20x40  feet.    Buildings  and  fields  are 
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watered  by  springs.  Price,  f45.00  per  acre.  Terms,  one-half  cash 
and  the  balance  in  payments.  Underlaid  with  two  veins  of  coal. 
Building  trolley  line  through  the  farm.  Address  Wilbur  J.  Wilson, 
R.  D.  No.  18,  Jackson  Center,  Pa. 

No.  196. — ^Parm  of  160  acres,  located  in  Delaware  Township;  three 
miles  from  Transfer  posto£9ce,  B.  D.  No.  51;  railway  station  at 
Transfer,  on  line  of  Penna.  &  Erie  Railroad;  one-fourth  mile  from 
school;  two  miles  from  church.  Qood  roads.  Surface  is  rolling. 
Sandy  soil.  48  acres  in  meadow;  16  acres  in  timber,  chestnut,  poplar 
and  oak.  135  acres  tillable.  75  apple,  40  peach,  15  plum,  8  pear  and 
six  cherry  trees.  Adapted  to  dairying  and  general  farming.  Woven 
wire,  picket  and  rail  fences.  House,  18x30  feet  Bam,  33x68  feet. 
Buildings  are  watered  by  wells  and  fields  by  springs.  Price, 
19,000.00.  Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  Address  Frank  B^nor,  B.  D. 
No.  50,  Transfer,  Pa. 

No.  197. — ^Farm  of  76  acres,  situated  in  West  Salem  Township; 
six  miles  from  Greenville  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  45;  two  miles  from 
Orangeville,  on  line  of  Erie  Bailroad;  one  mile  from  school;  two 
miles  from  church  and  cheese  factory.  Boads  are  slightly  hilly. 
QreenviUe  has  a  population  of  6,000.  Surface  is  slightly  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,200  feet.  Good  clay  loam  soil.  30  acres  in  meadow;  30 
acres  in  pasture;  16  acres  in  timber,  poplar,  oak  and  chestnut. 
30  acres  tillable.  Apple  and  peach  orchard.  One-third  acre  of 
respberries.  Adapted  to  wheat,  oats,  corn,  potatoes  and  hay. 
Rail  and  wire  fences,  fair  condition.  Seven-room  house,  in 
fair  condition.  Cow  barn,  35x45  feet,  with  basement.  Horse 
barn,  24x34  feet.  Necessary  outbuildings — all  in  good  condition. 
Buildings  are  watered  by  wells  and  fields  by  spring  run.  Price, 
#3,500.00.  Terms,  |1,000  cash  and  balance  in  easy  payments  to  suit 
purchaser.    Address  J.  Simpkins,  B.  D.  No.  45,  Greenville,  Pa. 

No.  198. — Farm  of  44  acres,  situated  in  Delaware  Township ;  one 
mile  from  Kremis  postofiSce  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  B.  &  L.  E. 
Bailroad;  three-fourths  mile  from  school;  one  mile  from  church; 
four  and  one-half  miles  from  milk  station.  Good  first  class  roads. 
Surface  is  rolling.  Altitude,  800  feet  Dark  loam  soil.  Eleven 
acres  in  meadow;  seven  acres  in  timber,  maple,  beech,  elm  and 
hickory.  Apple,  peach,  plum  and  cherry  orchard.  Adapted  to  com, 
oats,  wheat,  buckwheat,  rye  and  potatoes.  Qood  wire  and  rail  fences. 
Two  story  frame  house,  30x36  feet,  good  condition.  Bam,  stable, 
chicken  house,  smoke  house,  all  in  good  condition.  Farm  and  build- 
ings are  watered  by  wells.  Price,  #2,250.00.  Terms,  cash.  Address 
Charles  W.  Smith,  B.  D.  No.  49,  Greenville,  Pa. 

No.  199. — ^Farm  of  216  acres,  situated  in  Pymatnning  Township ; 
two  and  one-half  miles  from  Transfer  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  52;  rail* 
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way  station  at  Transfer,  on  line  of  BhenaUgo,  Bessemer  and  Penna. 
Bailroads;  one  mile  from  a  school;  two  and  one-half  miles  from 
chnrch;  fonr  miles  from  cheese  factory.  Ctood  roads.  Surface  is 
leveL  Altitude,  about  1,000  feet.  Good  clay  and  dark  loam  soil. 
46  acres  in  meadow ;  75  acres  in  timber,  poplar,  oak,  beech  and  sugar  • 
maple.  126  acres  tillable.  Fruit:  Apple,  peach,  pear  and  plum 
orchard.  Adapted  to  general  farm  crops.  Bail,  picket  and  wire 
fences,  in  fair  condition.  10-room  house  with  halls,  cellar  and  attic. 
Barns,  40x60  feet  and  30x40  feet,  respectively.  Wagon  shed,  smoke 
honse  and  hen  house.  House  is  watered  by  drilled  well;  running 
water  at  bam ;  fields  are  watered  by  two  streams.  Price,  |70.00  per 
acre.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  This  is 
not  a  ran  down  or  abandoned  farm.  Address  Homer  &  Durst,  Trans- 
fer, Pa. 

No.  200. — ^Farm  of  60  acres,  situated  in  Otter  Creek  Township ;  six 
miles  from  Greenville,  B.  D.  No.  47;  two  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Eiremis,  on  line  of  Bessemer  Bailroad ;  one  mile  from  school  and 
church  two  miles  from  milk  station.  Level  roads.  Surface  is  rolling. 
Sandy  clay  loam  soiL  40  acres  in  meadow;  20  acres  in  timber;  40 
acres  tillable.  Apple  orchard.  Adapted  to  com,  wheat,  oats, 
timothy  and  clover.  Bail  and  wire  fences,  in  good  condition.  One 
and  one-half  story  house,  eight  rooms,  fair  condition.  Barn,  37x60 
feet,  good  white  oak  frame,  in  good  repair.  Well  at  porch  and  good 
spring  near.  Well  at  bam.  Bunning  water  in  pasture.  Price, 
12,400.00.  Terms,  cash.  Telephone  in  house.  The  timber  land  is 
not  thickly  wooded  and  makes  good  pasture  land.  Thirty  acres  ad- 
joining this  farm  has  been  oflFered  for  sale.  Address  Daniel  J.  Wil- 
laman,  E.  D.  No.  47,  Greenville,  Pa. 

No.  201. — ^Farm  of  60  acres,  located  in  Sandy  Lake  Township;  five 
nules  from  Sandy  Lake  postoffice,  E.  D.  No.  23 ;  two  miles  from  rail- 
way station  at  Baymilton,  on  line  of  New  York  Central  Bailroad; 
one  mile  from  school;  two  miles  from  church.  Good  roads.  Surface 
is  rolling.  Altitude,  about  1,200  feet.  Sandy  and  loam  soil.  15 
acres  in  meadow;  15  acres  in  timber,  maple,  oak  and  chestnut;  45 
acres  tillable.  200  apple  and  some  pear,  peach  and  plum  trees. 
Usually  sufScient  fruit  for  family  use.  Adapted  to  com,  wheat,  rye 
and  grass.  Bail  and  wire  fences,  fair  condition.  Seven-room  house, 
fair  condition.  Bam,  40x50  feet.  Buildings  are  watered  by  wells 
and  fields  by  stream.  Price,  |3,500.00.  Terras,  cash.  This  farm  is 
near  oil  field.  Wells  on  adjoining  farm.  Address  W.  E.  Armstrong, 
B.  D.  No.  66,  Volant,  Pa. 

No.  202. — ^Farm  of  106  acres,  situated  in  Worth  Township ;  four  and 
one-half  miles  from  Jackson  Center  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  18;  railway 
station  at  Jackson  Center  is  on  line  of  Penn^lvania  Bailroad ;  one 
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mile  to  school  and  church.  Pablic  roads  are  in  good  condition.  Sur- 
face is  slightly  rolling.  Altitude,  1,300  feet.  Sandy  loam  soiL  Twenty 
acres  in  meadow;  70  acres  tillable.  Excellent  orchard.  Adapted  to 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn,  buckwheat  and  hay.  Wire  and  rail  fences,  in 
fair  condition.  Ten-room  house,  in  good  conditon.  Bank  barn,  45x53 
feet.  Poultry  house,  wagon  shed,  and  hog  house.  House  and  barn 
are  watered  by  wells ;  ^  spring  in  pasture.  Price,  f52.00  per  acre. 
Terms,  |3,000.00  cash  and  balance  in  two  years.  Splendid  location. 
Good  schools  and  churches.  Telephone  line  passes  house.  This  is 
a  good  farm.  Orchard  is  a  good  revenue  producer  some  years.  Ad- 
dress Mary  E.  Crawford,  R.  D.  No.  18,  Jackson  Center,  Pa. 

No.  203. — ^Farm  of  135  acres,  siuated  in  West  salem  Township; 
four  miles  from  Jamestown  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  42;  five  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Greenville,  on  line  Erie  and  other  railroads;  one- 
half  mile  from  school ;  two  miles  from  Baptist  church ;  one  mile  from 
cheese  factory.  Good  dirt  roads.  Surface  is  slighty  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 1,250  feet.  Clay  loam  soil.  110  acres  in  meadow  and  pasture; 
25  acres  in  timber,  chestnut,  ash,  poplar  and  bass.  Practically  all 
tillable  except  the  woodland.  100  apple  and  some  plum  and  cherry 
trees.  Adapted  to  corn,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  etc.  Wire  and  rail 
fences,  in  good  condition.  Cottage  style  house,  nine  rooms.  Bam, 
40x60  feet,  with  straw  shed  and  manure  shed.  Carriage  house  and 
hen  house.  Drilled  well  at  house  and  barn;  fields  are  watered  by 
springs.  Price,  |70.00  per  acre.  Terms,  part  cash  and  balance  on 
time.  The  timber  on  this  farm  is  worth  12,000.00  and  the  buildings 
13,000.00.    Address  J.  N.  Calvert,  R.  D.  No.  42,  Jamestown,  Pa. 

No.  204. — ^Farm  of  150  acres,  situated  in  East  Lackawannock  Town- 
ship ;  two  miles  from  Mercer  postofKce,  R.  D.  No.  1 ;  railway  station  at 
Mercer,  on  line  of  Bessemer  and  P^insylvania  Railroads;  one  mUe 
from  school;  two  miles  from  church.  Good  roads.  Surface  of  this 
farm  is  mostly  rich  fertile  valley.  Altitude  1,140  feet.  Sandy  loam 
soil.  About  80  acres  in  meadow;  15  acres  in  timber,  oak  and  chest- 
nut. 100  acres  tillable.  Apple,  pear,  peach  and  plum  orchard. 
Adapted  to  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  clover.  Post  and  wire  fences. 
Modern  frame  house,  two  story,  27x36  feet.  Barn,  40x60  feet,  with 
cement  basement.  Carriage  house,  hog  pen  and  chicken  house.  House 
and  bam  are  watered  by  springs;  fields  by  running  water.  Price, 
175.00  per  acre.  Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  House  has  nine  rooms, 
two  halls  and  bath  room;  hardwood  finish  throu^out;  hot  and  cold 
water  on  both  floors-gravity  system;  hot  air  furnace.  Address  G. 
H.  Wilson,  Mercer,  Pa. 

No.  205. — ^Farm  of  162  acres,  located  in  "East  Lackawannock  Town- 
ship; two  and  one-half  miles  from  Mercer  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  1; 
Mercer  is  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  and  Bessemer  railroads ;  one-fourth 
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mile  to  school ;  two  and  one-half  miles  to  church.  Good  public  roads, 
mostly  level.  Surface  is  part  level  and  part  rolling.  Altitude,  1,300 
feet  Sandy  and  clay  loam  solL  About  70  acres  in  meadow;  20  acres 
in  timber,  oak,  ash,  and  chestnut  140  acres  tillable.  Small  apple 
orchard.  Adapted  to  wheat,  corn,  oats,  clover  and  timothy.  Post 
and  wire  fences.  Two  story  house,  nine  rooms,  in  good  condition. 
3arn,  48x58,  feet,  with  basement.  Hog  house  and  large  wood  house. 
Buildings  and  fields  are  watered  by  springs.  Price,  f  50.00  per  acre. 
Owners,  James  Beed's  Heirs.  Address  Q.  H.  Wilson,  Manager,  Mer- 
cer, Pa. 

No.  206. — ^Farm  of  88  acres,  situated  in  West  Salem  Township;  one 
mil^  from  Greenville  postoflSce,  B.  D.  No.  45 ;  Greenville  is  on  line  of 
Bessemer,  Erie  and  Pennsylvania  Railroads;  one-half  mile  from 
school;  one  mile  from  church;  two  miles  from  creamery;  one  mile 
from  milk  station.  Good  smooth  country  roads.  Surface  is  level. 
Altitude,  about  1,250  feet.  Clay  loam  soiL  Some  timber.  Whole 
farm  is  tillable.  Excellent  fruit  land  above  the  frost  zone.  Adapted 
to  general  farm  crops.  Bail  fences,  good  condition.  No  buildings. 
Drilled  well  at  the  house  site.  Water  in  the  fields  most  of  the  time. 
Price,  (4,000.00.  Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  This  proposition  will 
stand  investigation.  Write  for  particulars.  Address  Levi  Morrison, 
Greenville,  Pa. 

No.  207. — Farm  of  57  acres,  situated  in  Delaware  Township ;  three 
and  one-half  mUes  from  Transfer  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  60;  railway 
station  at  Transfer,  on  line  of  Erie  and  Pennsylvania  Bailroads ;  one- 
half  mile  from  school ;  one  mile  from  German  Bef ormed  church ;  three 
miles  from  creamery.  Good  roads.  Surface  is  slightly  rolling.  Al- 
titude, 1,000  feet.  Clay  soil.  30  acres  in  meadow;  40  acres  tillable. 
Apple,  plum  and  pear  orchard.  Adapted  to  corn,  oats  and  hay. 
Wire  and  rail  fences,  in  good  repair.  Seven-room  house,  slate  roof, 
in  good  repair.  Barn,  37x40  feet,  shed  attached,  in  fair  condition. 
New  chicken  house.  Buildings  are  watered  by  wells.  Price,  |2,600.00. 
Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  The  price  is  low  for  this  farm.  Address 
T.  U.  Titus,  E.  D.  No.  50,  Transfer,  Pa. 

'  No.  208. — ^Farm  of  118  acres,  situated  in  Delaware  Township; 
three  and  one-half  miles  from  Transfer  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  50; 
Transfer  is  on  line  of  Erie  and  Pennsylvania  Bailroads;  one-fourth 
mile  from  school ;  one  mile  from  church ;  three  miles  from  creamery. 
One  mile  to  state  road.  Surface  is  rolling.  Sand  and  gravel  soil. 
Altitude,  1,000  feet.  25  acres  in  meadow ;  20  acres  in  timber,  chest- 
nut, and  white  oak.  100  acres  tillable.  Fruit:  apple,  peach,  plum, 
pear  and  cherry  trees.  Adapted  to  wheat  and  corn.  Woven  wire 
fences,  in  good  condition.  Seven-room  house  in  good  condition.  Barn, 
40x50  feet.    Necessary  outbuildings.    House  and  bam  are  watered 
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by  wells.  Water  in  all  the  fields.  Price,  |6,500.00.  Terms,  to  suit 
parchaser.  Near  good  market.  Address  T.  U.  Titns,  Transfo-,  Pa. 
°  No.  209. — Farm  of  96  acres,  situated  in  Lackawannock  Township; 
three  miles  from  New  Wilmington  postoiBce,  R.  D.  No.  63;  oHe  and 
one-half  miles  from  railway  station  at  Bethel,  on  line  of  B.  ft  O.  B. 
B.;  one-fourth  mile  from  school;  five  minutes  from  Presbyterian 
church.  Qood  roads.  Surface  is  part  level  and  part  rolling.  Qood 
clay  soil.  32  acres  in  meadow ;  7  acres  in  timber,  maple  and  beech ; 
about  90  acres  tillable.  100  apple,  50  peach,  25  cherry  and  10  pear 
trees.  Adapted  to  com  and  oats.  Good  rail  and  wire  fences.  Good 
house,  30x40  feet.  Barn,  40x50  feet.  Buj^  house,  com  crib  and 
chicken  house.  Fields  and  buildings  are  watered  by  springs.  .Price 
#60.00  per  acre.  Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  House  and  bam  have 
slate  roofs.  Water  in  house  and  barn.  Address  Frank  W.  McCk^, 
New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

No.  210. — Farm  of  100  acres,  situated  in  Pine  Township;  one  and 
one-fourth  miles  from  Grove  City  postolBce,  B.  D.  No.  11 ;  Grove  City 
is  on  liue  of  Bessemer  Railroad;  one  and  one-fourth  miles  from 
school  and  church;  one  and  one-fourth  miles  from  creamery  and 
cheese  factory.  Gravel  roads  nearly  level.  8andy  loam  and  gravel 
soil.  Altitude,  about  1,400  feet.  25  acres  in  meadow;  25  acres  in 
timber;  75  acres  tillable.  Apple,  peach,  pear  and  cherry  trees. 
Adapted  to  wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes  and  hay.  Wire  and  rail  fences, 
not  in  very  good  condition.  House,  24x32  feet,  paiuted,  in  good  con- 
dition. Barn,' 50x60  feet,  new  slate  roof.  Water  in  kitchen.  Spring 
at  bam  and  spring  run  in  fields.  Price,  $10,000.00.  Terms,  part 
cash  and  balance  on  time.  Land  is  in  good  state  of  cultivation. 
Desire  to  sell  because  of  ill  health.  Address  T.  A.  Eakin,  Grove  City, 
Pa. 

Mifflin  County. 

No.  211. — Farm  of  116  acres,  situated  in  Bratton  Township;  ten 
miles  from  Lewistown,  R.  D.  No.  2;  one  and  one-half  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Homingford,  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  one^alf 
mile  from  school;  one-eighth  mUe  from  Methodist  and  Brethren 
churches ;  four  miles  to  milk  station.  Roads  are  fairly  good.  Surface 
is  part  level  and  part  rolling.  Sandy  loam  and  shale  soil.  70  acres 
in  timber,  locust,  chestnut,  oak,  etc.  46  acres  tillable.  100  apple 
and  some  cherry,  plum,  pear  and  quince  trees.  Adapted  to  fruit 
and  general  farm  crops.  Barbed  wire,  woven  wire  and  rail  f^ces, 
in  good  condition.  Almost  new  house,  22x26  feet,  with  annex,  seven 
rooms.  Good  basement  barn,  40x60  feet.  All  necessary  out-buildings 
built  five  years  ago.  Buildings  and  fields  are  watered  by  running 
water.  Price,  |3,000.00.  Terms,  cash.  This  is  an  exc^ent  stock 
and  froit  farm.  Address  P.  L.  Aurand,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Lewistown, 
Pa. 
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Monroe  County. 

No.  212. — ^Farm  of  80  acres,  situated  in  Barrett  Township;  two 
miles  from  Canadensis  postofKce,  B.  D.  No.  1 ;  four  miles  from  rail- 
way station  at  Cresco,  on  line  of  D.  L.  &  W.  BaUroad;  one-fourth 
mile  from  school;  one  mile  from  church;  one  mile  from  milk  station. 
Good  roads.  Surface  is  level.  50  acres  in  meadow;  thirty  acres 
in  timber,  oak  and  chestnut.  40  acres  tillable.  Fruit:  apple,  cherry, 
peach  and  pear  trees.  Adapted  to  corn,  rye,  oats  and  buckwheat. 
Good  wire  fences.  Two  story  frame  house,  twelve  rooms.  Two  story 
cottage  house.  Barn,  30x45  feet  Wagon  shed,  ice  house,  pig  pen, 
chicken  house  and  wood  shed — all  in  good  condition.  Spring  water 
in  the  house.  Streams  in  the  fields.  Price,  |6,000.00.  Terms,  part 
cash  and  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  This  place  is  suitable  for  farm- 
ing or  the  keeping  of  boarders.  Good  market.  Address  Mrs.  I.  B. 
Edwards,  Canadensis,  Pa. 

No.  213. — Farm  of  15  acres,  situated  in  Chestnuthill  Township ;  six 
miles  from  Saylorsburg  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  2;  Saylorsburg  is  on 
the  line  of  the  L.  &  N.  E.  Bailroad;  three-fourths  mile  from  school; 
two  miles  from  Reformed,  Lutheran  and  Methodist  churches.  Boads 
are  fair  to  good.  Surface  is  somewhat  hilly.  Altitude,  800  feet. 
Gravelly  loam  soil.  Three  acres  in  meadow;  four  acres  in  timber, 
dxestnnt  and  rock  oak;  ten  acres  tillable.  Fruit  consists  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  currants  and  raspberries.  Adapted 
to  truck  and  chickens.  Good  line  fences.  Two  story  slate  roof 
house,  16x32  feet  and  annex,  in  good  condition.  Spring  water  piped 
into  house.  Price,  |1,200.00.  Terms,  fSOO.OO  cash  and  balance  to  suit 
purchaser.  Ideal  location  for  poultry  plant.  Protected  from  north- 
west storms.  Slopes  to  the  southeast.  Never-failing  spring  of  water. 
Address  F.  S.  Brong,  Saylorsburg,  Pa. 

No.  214. — Farm  of  37  acres,  located  in  Stroud  Township ;  one  and 
one-half  miles  from  Stroudsburg,  the  county  seat,  B.  D.  No.  2;  one 
and  one-half  miles  from  school  and  church;  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  creamery.  State  highway.  Surface  is  mostly  level.  Loam 
clay  soil.  Six  acres  in  meadow ;  four  acres  in  timber,  second  growth. 
26  acres  tillable.  Fruit:  60  apple,  40  pear,  and  20  plum  trees. 
Adapted  to  com,  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  hay.  Good  wire  fences.  House, 
32x36  feet,  seven  rooms  and  bath,  two  story  frame,  in  good  condition. 
Bam,  38x48  feet.  Wagon  shed,  corn  crib,  chicken  house,  wash  house, 
etc.  Hot  and  cold  water  in  the  house.  Bunning  water  at  the  barn. 
Bunning  water  in  fields.  Price,  $5,000.00.  Terms,  part  cash  and 
balance  on  time.  Considered  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  valley. 
House  is  heated  by  hot  air  furnace.  Good  location  for  fish  dam.  Well 
suited  for  summer  boarders.  Address  Mrs.  Davis  Hartman,  B.  D. 
No.  2,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
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No.  215. — Farm  of  103  acres,  situated  in  Polk  Township;  five  miles 
from  Knnkletown  postofSce,  B.  D.  No.  2 ;  one-fonrth  mile  from  school ; 
one  and  one-half  miles  from  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches;  one 
and  one-half  miles  from  creamery.  State  highway.  Surface  is  slight- 
ly rolling.  Pencil  slate  and  blue  clay  soil.  18  acres  in  timber;  86 
acres  tillable.  Fruit  of  all  kinds.  Adapted  to  general  farm  crops. 
Good  wire  fences.  Two  and  one-half  story  house,  28x32  feet,  in 
good  repair.  Barn,  35x80  feet.  Straw  shed  and  pig  sty.  House  is 
watered  by  springs;  bam,  by  well  and  fields  by  running  stream. 
Price,  #4,000.00.  Terms,  |2,000.00  cash  and  balance  on  time.  Address 
M.  D.  Bush,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Knnkletown,  Pa. 

No.  216. — Farm  of  85  acres,  situated  in  Boss  Township;  one  and 
one-half  miles  from  Gilbertsville  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  2;  four  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Knnkletown,  on  line  of  Chestnut  Ridge  Rail- 
road; one  mile  from  school;  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Reformed 
atid  Lutheran  churches;  one  mile  from  creamery.  Good  roads.  Al- 
titude, 920  feet.  Five  acres  in  meadow;  20  acres  in  timber,  pine, 
chestnut  and  oak ;  65  acres  tillable.  Good  orchard  of  different  kinds 
of  fruit,  hickory  and  chestnut  trees.  Adapted  to  rye,  oats,  com, 
buckwheat  and  potatoes.  Good  wire  fence.  House,  24x32  feet,  ei^t 
rooms,  very  good  condition.  Barn,  32x42  feet.  Shop,  woodhouse, 
corn  crib,  pig  sty  and  wagon  shed.  House  and  barn  are  watered 
by  wells.  Price,  |1,800.00.  Terms,  |600.00  cash  and  balance  on 
mortgage.    Address  J.  B.  Goranflo,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Knnkletown,  Pa. 

Montgomery  County. 

No.  217. — Farm  of  44  acres,  situated  in  Upper  Hanover  Township; 
three-fourths  mile  from  Palm  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  1 ;  railway  station 
at  Palm,  on  line  of  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway;  three-fourths 
mUe  from  school  and  church  (Reformed  and  Lutheran) ;  three-fourths 
mile  from  milk  station  and  condensing  plant ;  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  creamery  and  condensery.  Limestone  pike  road.  Surface  is 
part  rolling  and  part  level.  Black  loam  soil.  Six  acres  in  meadow; 
four  acres  in  timber,  large  oak  and  hickory.  Thirty-eight  acres  till- 
able. Apple,  peach,  pear,  cherry  and  quince  orchard.  Adapted  to 
general  farm  crops.  Wire  fences,  in  good  condition.  Otood  six  room 
house  and  kitchen,  slate  roof.  Good  bank  barn.  Necessaiy  out- 
buildings, all  in  good  condition.  Buildings  are  watered  by  pump; 
fields  are  watered  by  spring.  Price,  f3,500.00.  Terms,  1900.00  cash 
and  balance  on  easy  terms.  My  share  of  crops  and  good  binder 
goes  with  sale.  Address  Dick  McConnal  Matson,  Jenks  street,  Brook- 
ville,  Pa. 

No.  218. — ^Farm  of  68  acres,  situated  in  Limerick  Township;  four 
miles  from  Schwenksville  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  2;  three  miles  from 
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railway  station  at  Zeiglersville,  on  line  of  Perkiome'n  Railroad;  one 
mile  from  school  and  creamery ;  one-half  mile  from  church.  Part  of 
the  farm  is  level,  part  rolling  and  part  hilly.  About  eight  acres  in 
meadow;  ten  acres  in  timber,  oak,  cedar,  chestnut,  etc.  About  40 
acres  tillable.  Adapted  to  fruit,  com,  clover  and  grass.  Melons 
do  well.  StoUe  house,  ten  rooms,  needs  some  repairs.  Barn.  House 
is  watered  by  well  and  spring;  bam  by  spring  and  fields  by  streams. 
Price,  |40.00  per  acre.  Terms,  part  cash  and  balance  on  mortgage 
at  5^  per  cent.  This  farm  is  assessed  at  12.600.00.  Address  Isaac 
P.  Bhoades,  Trappe,  Pa. 

No.  219. — Farm  of  24  acres,  located  in  Frederick  Township;  one 
mile  from  PerkiomenviUe  postoflSce,  R.  D.  No.  1;  railway  station 
at  Perkiomenville  on  line  of  Perkiomen  Railroad ;  school  on  premises ; 
two  and  otie-half  miles  to  church;  three-fourths  mile  to  creamery, 
milk  station,  store  and  mill ;  one  mile  from  condensing  plant.  Stone 
roads,  in  fairly  good  condition.  Pottstown  is  ten  miles  distant  and 
has  a  population  of  25,000.  Farm  slopes  enough  to  drain  well. 
Dark  loam  soil.  Altitude  is  high  and  healthy.  Three  and  one-half 
acres  in  timber,  hickory,  walnut,  oak  and  cedar.  Seventeen  acres 
tillable.  Fruit:  apple,  pear,  cherry,  plum,  grapes  and  berries. 
Adapted  to  wheat,  rye,  oats,  com  and  potatoes.  Wire  and  stone 
fences,  fairly  good  condition.  New  seven-room  house,  part  frame 
and  part  stone.  Stone  stable,  pig  sty,  chicken  house,  stabling  for 
five  cows  and  two  horses.  House  and  barn  are  watered  by  wells; 
fields,  by  spring.  Price,  |2,250.00.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance 
on  time  at  five  per  cent.  Address  George  E.  Schmidt,  R.  D.  No.  1, 
Green  Lane,  Pa. 

No.  220. — Farm  of  71  acres,  situated  in  Horsham  Township;  two 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Hatboro,  on  trolley  line ;  three-fourths 
mile  from  school,  church  and  condensing  plant;  two  miles  from 
cheese  factory.  Stone  roads.  Surface  is  rolling.  Very  good  loamy 
soil.  Four  acres  in  meadow;  four  acres  in  timber,  oak,  hickory 
and  chestnut.  Sixty-seven  acres  tillable.  Fmit  consists  of  peaches 
and  apples.  Adapted  to  general  farm  crops.  Wire  fences,  in  good 
condition.  Stone  house,  fourteen  rooms,  in  good  condition,  fine  old 
shade.  Stone  barn  with  two  floors  and  plenty  of  stabling.  Necessary 
outbuildings,  in  good  condition.  House  is  watered  by  spring;  barn 
by  pump;  fields,  by  spring.  Price,  |10,500.00.  Terms,  easy.  This  is 
an  exceptional  good  farm.  Address  Wilmer  A.  Wood,  Horsham, 
Pa. 

No.  221. — ^Farm  of  61  acres,  located  in  New  Hanover  Township; 
four  miles  from  Green  Lane  postofBce,  R.  D.  No.  1 ;  three  and  one-half 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Pennsburg,  on  line  of  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railway, 'one-fourth  mile  frpm  school;  ope  mil?  from  R«- 
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formed  and  Lutheran  charches;  one  mile  from  creamery  and  cheese 
factory.  Qood  roads.  Surface  La  nearly  level.  Gravel  loam  soiL 
Four  acres  in  meadow ;  twelve  acres  in  timber,  oak,  hickory,  chestnut 
and  walnut.  Forty-four  acres  tillable.  Fruit:  50  peach,  12  apple 
and  ten  cherry  trees,  1,000  strawberry  plants,  currants,  raspberries 
and  blackberries.  Adapted  to  oats,  com,  wheat,  rye,  potatoes  and 
tomatoes.  Barbed  wire  atid  post  and  rail  fences,  fair  condition. 
Eleven-room  house,  bath,  hot  and  cold  water,  acetylene  lifting  plant. 
Btone  and  frame  bam,  30x60  feet.  Chicken  house,  corn  crib  and 
pig  sty.  Complete  water  system  in  house.  Well  at  bam  and  streams 
in  the  fields.  Price,  $3,500.00.  Terms,  fOOO.OO  cash  and  balance 
to  remain  at  five  per  cent.  Livestock,  implements,  grain,  feed  and 
poultry  are  included  with  farm.  This  proposition  is  worth  consider- 
ing.   Address  Edward  M.  Nunan,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Green  Lane,  Pa. 

No.  222. — Farm  of  126  acres,  located  in  Lower  Providence  Town- 
ship; one  mile  from  Eagleville  postofQce;  three  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Collegeville,  on  line  of  Perkiomen  Railroad;  one-fourth 
mile  from  school;  one  mile  from  Presbyterian  and  two  miles  from 
Baptist  churches ;  three  miles  from  creamery  and  milk  station.  Roads 
are  nearly  all  good.  Norristown,  the  county  seat,  is  six  miles  distant 
and  has  a  population  of  30,000.  Surface  is  level,  rolling  and  hilly. 
Some  of  the  soil  is  clayey,  some  gravelly  and  some  stony.  About 
30  acres  in  meadow;  five  acres  in  timber,  largely  heavy  white  oak; 
ninety  one  acres  tillable.  100  apple,  60  peach,  and  some  pear  and 
quince  trees.  Adapted  to  wheat,  hay,  potatoes,  oats  and  com.  Mostly 
wire  fences.  House  for  two  families,  seventeen  rooms  in  fair  condi- 
tion. Barn,  50x75  feet.  Wagon  shed,  hog  pen,  chicken  house,  com 
crib,  etc.  Running  water  at  house  and  barn.  Fields  are  watered 
by  spring  and  creek.  Price,  |9,000.00.  Terms,  cash.  Address  Isaac 
A.  Longacre,  Eagleville,  Pa. 

No.  223. — Farm  of  154  acres,  situated  in  Lower  Pottsgrove  Town- 
ship ;  three  miles  from  Pottstown,  R.  D.  No.  4 ;  two  miles  from  rail- 
way station  at  Sanatoga,  on  line  of  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway ; 
one-eighth  mile  from  school ;  two  miles  from  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches ;  two  miles  from  creamery,  cheese  factory  and  milk  station. 
State  highway.  Surface  is  slightly  rolling  just  enough  for  good 
drainage.  Gravel  and  ironstone  clay  soil.  Fifteen  acres  in  meadow ; 
ten  acres  in  timber,  oak,  hickory  and  poplar.  Apple,  pear  and  cherry 
orchard.  Adapted  to  com,  wheat  and  oats.  Good  post,  stake  and 
wire  fences.  House,  32x42  feet,  with  addition,  sixteen  rooms,  hot 
air  heating,  bath,  hot  and  cold  water.  Barn,  45x85  feet  Wagon 
shed,  hay  and  grain  shed,  com  crib,  hen  house  and  other  outbuildings. 
Hot  and  cold  water  in  house,  spring  at  barn  and  streams  in  fields. 
Price,  19,000.00.  Terms,  easy.  Buildings,  are  nekrly  new.  Address 
Dr.  H.  B.  Erb,  225  North  12th  street,  AUentown,  Pa. 
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Northampton  County. 

No.  224. — ^Parm  of  283  acres,  situated  in  Upper  Mt.  Bethel  Town- 
ship; one  mile  from  North  Bangor  postoffice  and  railway  station, 
on  line  of  Lehigh  &  New  England  Railroad;  one  mile  from  school 
and  Lutheran  church;  one  and  one-half  miles  from  cheese  factory; 
two  miles  from  creamery.  Qood  roads.  Surface  is  level  with  some 
small  hills.  Good  soil.  Twelve  acres  in  meadow ;  120  acres  in  timber, 
pine,  oak  and  chestnut.  151  acres  tillable.  Fruit:  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  cherries.  Adapted  to  wheat,  oats,  corn,  hay  and  patotoes. 
Good  barbed  wire  and  wood  fences.  Good  house,  16x24  feet,  with 
addition.  Barn,  30x30  feet,  with  addition.  Wagon  shed,  com  crib, 
etc.  Buildings  are  watered  by  wells.  Price,  $2,500.00.  Terms,  one- 
third  cash  and  balance  in  payments.  There  is  an  electric  troUey  line, 
80  power  and  light  are  handy.  Address  Joseph  Policelli,  Roseto, 
Pa. 

No.  226. — ^Farm  of  70  acres,  located  in  Upper  Mt.  Bethel  Town- 
ship ;  four  miles  from  Bangor  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  1 ;  two  miles  from 
railway  station  at  North  Bangor,  on  line  of  Lehigh  &  New  England 
Railroad ;  o"ne  mile  from  school ;  one  mile  from  Lutheran  and  Metho- 
dist churches.  Altitude,  about  1,000  feet.  Light  sandy  soil.  Chest- 
nut, oak  and  pine  timber.  Twenty  acres  tillable.  About  200  pear 
trees,  apple,  cherry  and  plum.  Adapted  to  strawberries,  grapes  and 
fruits  generally.  Stone  fences.  Frame  house,  nine  rooms,  slate 
roof.  Bam,  16x24  feet,  large  chicken  house,  pig  pen,  etc.  Price, 
1800.00.  Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  This  farm  would  make  a  great 
place  for  a  summer  resort.  Magnificent  scenery.  Address  Louisa 
Dinsmore,  Qreensburg,  Pa, 

No.  226. — Farm  of  15  acres,  situated  in  Bushkill  Township;  five 
and  one-half  miles  from  Nazareth  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  2;  two  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Ketellen,  on  line  of  Lehigh  &  New  England 
Railroad;  near  school;  one-half  mile  from  church.  Good  roads. 
Surface  is  level.  Gravel  soil.  Whole  farm  is  tillable.  Apple,  pear, 
cherry  and  plum  trees.  Adapted  to  general  farm  crops  and  potatoes. 
Wire  fences.  Stone  house,  one  and  one-half  stories,  five  rooms  and 
porches.  Good  barn,  22x40  feet,  and  necessary  outbuildings.  Never- 
failing  well  of  water  at  house.  Price,  $2,200.00.  Terms,  |1,700.00 
cash  and  balance  on  mortgage.  Address  W.  P.  Kahler,  160  S.  Whit- 
field street,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

Northumberland  County. 

No.  227. — ^Farm  of  160  acres,  situated  in  Point  Township;  six 
miles  from  Northumberland  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  1;  one  and  one- 
half  miles  from  railway  station  at  Cameron,  on  line  of  D.  L.  &  W. 
6 
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Railroad;  one-half  mile  from  school;  one  alid  one-half  miles  from 
Lutheran  church.  Good  roads.  Danville  is  four  miles  distant  and 
has  a  population  of  9,000.  Surface  is  a  little  rolling.  Limestone 
soil.  Ten  acres  in  meadow;  90  acres  in  timber,  chestnut,  oak  and 
white  pine.  Beventy  acres  tillable.  Good  apple  orchard,  peaches, 
plums,  pears,  cherries  and  quinces.  Adapted  to  general  farm  crops. 
Bail  and  wire  fe'nces.  Good  house,  seven  rooms.  New  barn,  34x50 
feet,  metal  roof.  New  wagon  shed,  pig  pen,  corn  crib  and  chicken 
house.  House  is  watered  by  pump  and  fields  by  springs.  Price, 
12,800.00.  Terms,  cash.  Good  quality  land.  Good  for  dairying, 
poultry  and  trucking.  Address  William  Farnsworth,  R.  D.  .No.  1, 
Northumberland,  Pa. 

Perry  County. 

No.  228. — Farm  of  17  acres,  located  in  Spring  Township;  four 
miles  from  Landisburg  postofifice,  R.  D.  No.  1;  railway  station  at 
New  Bloomfield,  on  line  of  Susqudianna  River  &  Western  Railroad ; 
one  and  one-fourth  miles  from  school ;  one  and  one-fourth  miles  from 
Lutheran,  Reformed  and  Evangelical  churches.  Good  hilly  roads. 
Surface  is  hilly,  but  not  rough.  Altitude  about  500  feet.  Flint 
gravel  soil.  Some  black  walnut,  oak  and  chestnut  timber.  Ten  acres 
tillable.  200  apple  trees — all  bearing.  25  peach  and  some  cherry, 
pear  and  quince  trees.  Adapted  to  clover,  com,  wheat  and  potatoes. 
Good  wire  fences.  Stone  house,  30x32  feet.  Good  well  and  spring  at 
house.  Fields  are  watered  by  creek.  Price,  |650.00.  Terms,  to  suit 
purchaser.  No  better  location  to  raise  poultry.  Fruit  excellent  in 
quality  and  varie^.    Address  M.  R.  Bower,  Landisburg,  Pa. 

No.  229. — Farm  of  365  acres,  situated  in  SavUle  Township;  six 
miles  from  Elliottsburg  postofflce,  R.  D.  No.  1 ;  five  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Loysville,  on  line  of  Shermans  Valley  Railroad ;  one-fourth 
mUe  from  school ;  two  miles  from  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches. 
Some  hills,  but  roads  are  good.  Surface  is  part  livel  and  part  hilly. 
Altitude,  about  1,100  feet  Slate  and  creek  bottom  soil.  Sixteen 
acres  in  meadow;  250  acres  in  timber.  Seventy  acres  tillable.  40 
apple  trees.  Adapted  to  wheat,  rye,  oats,  com,  buckwheat  and  po- 
tatoes. Post  and  wire  fences,  fair  condition.  House,  22x47  feet,  in 
fair  condition.  Bank  barn,  40x70  feet.  Chicken  house,  smoke  house, 
hog  pen,  etc.  Spring  at  house;  trough  at  bam;  fields  are  watered 
by  springs  and  brooks.  Price,  |4,000.00.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and 
balance  to  suit  purchaser.  State  road  passes  the  buildings.  Timber, 
if  properly  handled,  should  pay  three-fourths  of  price  asked  for  farm. 
Address  W.  E.  Bailor,  Elliottsburg,  Pa. 

No.  230. — Farm  of  105  acres,  situated  in  Carroll  Township;  two 
miles  from  Sbermansdale  postoflice,  R.  D.  No.  1;  six  miles  from 
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railway  station  at  New  Bloomfield,  on  line  of  S.  B.  &  W.  Bailroad; 
one  mile  from  school ;  one  mile  from  Methodist  church.  Good  roads. 
Surface  is  rolling  and  smooth.  Good  red  shale  soil.  Ten  acres  in 
oak,  chestnut  and  pine  timber.  95  acres  tillable.  100  apple  and 
some  plum,  cherry  and  pear  trees.  Adapted  to  corn,  oats,  wheat 
and  grass.  Wire  fences.  House,  24x40  feet,  summer  house  attached. 
Barn,  60x75  feet,  yard  covered,  condition  good.  House  is  watered 
by  well.  Price,  |5,500.00.  Terms,  |2,000.00  cash  and  balance  to  suit 
purchaser.  This  is  a  fine  farm.  It  is  under  good  state  of  cultivation 
and  everything  is  in  good  condition.  Address  George  W.  Keller, 
New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

No.  231. — Farm  of  115  acres,  situated  in  Penn  Township ;  one  and 
one-half  miles  from  Duncannon  postoffice  B.  D.  No.  1 ;  one  mile  from 
railway  station  at  Juniata  Bridge,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Bailroad ; 
near  school;  three-fourths  mile  from  Methodist  church.  Good  roads. 
Surface  is  rolling.  Bed  shale  soil.  Fifteen  acres  in  timber.  100 
acres  tillable.  Usually  sufSdeUt  fruit  for  family  use.  Adapted 
to  general  farm  crops  and  dairying.  Wire  fences.  House,  15x28 
feet,  and  L,  15x25  feet.  Barn,  45x65  feet.  Wagon  shed,  hog  pen, 
chicken  house,  etc.  House  is  watered  by  well;  barn  and  fields  by 
springs.  Price,  |8,000.00.  Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  Address  W. 
H.  Willis,  Duncannon,  Pa. 

No.  232. — Farm  of  84  acres,  located  in  Penn  Township;  two  miles 
from  Duncannon  postoflQce,  B.  D.  No.  3;  one-half  mile  from  railway 
station  at  Kings  Mill,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Bailroad;  one-half 
mile  from  school  and  Methodist  church;  one-half  mile  from  milk 
station.  Surface  is  rolling.  Good  red  shale  soil.  Some  young  pine 
and  oak  timber.  Apple  and  peach  orchard.  Adapted  to  com,  wheat 
and  oats.  Wire  fences.  New  eight-room  house.  Qood  bam,  36x50 
feet.  Spring  house  and  other  necessary  out-buildings.  House  and 
barn  are  watered  by  spring ;  fields  by  running  water.  Price,  |3,600.00. 
Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  Address  D.  B.  Troutman,  B.  D.  No.  3, 
Duncannon,  Pa. 

Pike  County. 

No.  233. — Farm  of  678  acres,  situated  in  Dingman  Township ;  nine 
miles  from  Milford  postoffice  and  the  same  distance  from  railway 
station  at  Shohola,  da  line  of  Erie  Bailroad;  two  miles  from  school 
and  five  miles  from  church.  Boads  are  good  but  hiUy.  Part  of  the 
surface  is  level  and  part  hilly.  Sandy  soil.  About  80  acres  in 
meadow;  four  or  five  hundred  acres  in  timber,  largely  white  and 
yellow  pine.  Adapted  to  potatoes,  corn,  oats  and  buckwheat.  Some 
wire  fences.  Price,  |3,500.00.  Terms,  cash.  Address  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Greening,  Shohola  Falls,  Pa. 
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No.  234. — ^Farm  of  51  acres,  located  in  Palmyra  Township;  Pan- 
pack  poBtoffice  is  located  in  the  house  on  this  farm.  Beyen  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Hawley,  on  line  of  Erie  Railroad;  one  mile  from 
school ;  one  and  one-fourth  miles  from  church.  Good  roads.  Hawley 
has  a  population  of  2,600.  Surface  is  sloping.  Altitude,  1,500  feet 
Seven  acres  in  meadow;  ten  acres  in  timber,  hardwood.  Sixteen 
acres  tillable.  Fruit:  250  peach,  100  apple,  50  plum,  12  cherry,  9 
pear,  grapes,  berries,  etc.  Adapted  to  fruit,  grain,  vegetables,  hay, 
etc.  Barbed  wire  and  stone  fences.  Ten-room  house,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Bam,  30x40  feet.  Wagon  shed,  poultry  house  and  wood  house. 
Fine  spring,  and  water  can  be  forced  to  buildings  by  ram  or  wind 
mill.  Price,  $3,000.00.  Terms,  |2,000.00  cash  and  balance  on  time. 
Address  E.  A.  Qumble,  Paupack,  Pa. 

No.  236. — ^Farm  of  80  acres,  located  in  Dingman  Township;  two 
and  one-half  miles  from  Milford  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  101;  nine  sCad 
one-half  miles  from  railway  station  at  Port  Jervis,  on  line  of  Erie 
Railroad.  Roads  are  good  but  somewhat  hilly.  Milford  is  the  county 
seat.  Surface  is  level.  Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Good  mixed  soils.  Eight 
acres  in  meadow ;  sixty  acres  in  timber,  oak,  hickory,  etc.  Eighteen 
acres  tillable.  Apples  of  several  varieties.  Adapted  to  general  farm- 
ing. Mostly  stone  fences,  in  fair  condition.  Ten-room  house,  in 
fair  condition.  Barn,  about  30x60  feet.  Outbuildings.  Buildings 
are  watered  by  well;  fields  by  brook.  Price,  |5,500.00.  Terms,  |1,- 
500.00  cash  and  balance  on  tima  All  farm  implements,  etc.,  are 
included.  Address  Wm.  G.  Thompson,  38  Bleecker  street,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

No.  236. — ^Farm  of  200  acres,  located  in  Lackawaxen  Township; 
one  mile  from  Kimble  postofiQce  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
Erie  Railroad ;  one  and  one-half  miles  from  school ;  four  miles  from 
church.  Roads  are  hilly  but  good.  Altitude,  900  feet.  Sandy  loam 
soil.  150  acres  in  timber,  mostly  oak  and  pine.  50  acres  tillable. 
Apple,  plum,  pear  and  cherry  orchard.  Adapted  to  vegetables,  com, 
etc.  Good  barbed  wire  fence.  House,  23x34  feet,  seven  rooms,  newly 
painted  and  papered.  Two  barn^  and  two  chicken  houses.  House 
is  watered  by  well ;  barn  by  brook ;  fields  by  spring.  Price,  |2,700.00. 
Terms,  fl,200.00  cash  and  balance  on  mortgage.  Address  Joseph 
Reihl,  Kimble,  Pa. 

No.  237. — ^Farm  of  50  acres,  located  in  Dingsman  Township;  one 
mile  from  Milford  postoffice;  eight  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  on  the  line  of  Erie  RaUroad;  one  mile  from 
school;  one  mile  from  Methodist,  Catholic,  Presbyterian  and  Epis- 
copal churches;  three  miles  from  creamery.  Highways  are  good. 
Nearest  town  is  Milford,  the  county  seat,  population,  850.  Soil  is 
shale  loam.    12  acres  in  timber,  oak,  pine,  chestnut;  about  30  acreis 
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tillable.  Fruits:  6  sour  cherry,  4  crab-apple,  25  pear,  about  20  or 
30  apple.  Land  is  best  adapted  to  com,  rye,  alfalfa  and  hay.  Fences, 
stone,  poor  condition.  House  seven-rooms,  modern  bath,  fine  cellar, 
24x30  feet,  in  first  class  condition.  Barn,  31x67  feet,  cow  shed,  ice 
house,  com  crib  atid  carpenter  shop.  House  and  barn  are  watered 
by  pipe  from  spring;  fields  by  pond  in  center  of  farm.  Price,  14,000.00. 
Terms,  $1,000.00  cash,  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  An  ideal  farm  for 
chickens,  pigeons,  bees,  ducks  and  geese.  Five  minutes  walk  to  the 
Delaware  River.  Fishing,  boating,  sailing  and  bathing.  Trout  stream 
nearby.    Address  J.  S.  Owner,  Milford,  Pa. 

Potter  County. 

No.  238. — ^Farm  of  130  acres,  situated  in  Hebron  Township;  nine 
miles  from  Ooudersport  postofBce,  B.  D.  No.  2;  two  miles  from  rail- 
day  station  at  Coneville,  on  line  of  New  York  &  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road  ;  one  mile  from  school  and  church ;  olie  mile  from  cheese  factory ; 
two  mUes  from  condensing  plant.  Good  state  and  macadamized  roads. 
Ck>udersport,  the  county  seat,  is  nine  miles  distant  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  over  3,000.  Some  of  the  surface  is  hilly  and  some  lies  very 
well.  Good  red  shale  soil.  Twelve  acres  in  meadow;  sixteen  acres 
in  timber,  beech,  maple  and  basswood.  About  twelve  acres  tillable 
and  balance  of  land  is  in  pasture.  Adapted  to  hay,  oats,  potatoes 
and  buckwheat.  Barbed  wire  fences,  fair  condition.  New  house, 
18x28  feet  with  wing,  20x24  feet.  Small  bam  and  cow  stable. 
Ihiough  hemlock  on  the  farm  to  erect  all  necessary  buildings.  Run- 
ning water  at  house  from  never-failing  spring.  Price,  f5,000.00. 
Terms,  $3,000.00  cash  and  balatice  on  easy  terms.  There  are  four 
producing  gas  wells  on  this  farm  from  which  revenue  to  the  amount 
of  1400.00  is  received  annually.  House  is  plumbed  for  gas.  Address 
George  Boseley,  Ooudersport,  Pa. 

Schuylkill  County. 

No.  239. — ^Farm  of  75  acres,  located  in  West  Brunswick  Township ; 
two  miles  from  Orwigsburg  postofSce,  R.  D.  No.  1;  railway  station 
at  Orwigsburg,  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad;  school  on  farm; 
two  miles  to  church,  four  different  denominations.  Good  roads. 
Surface  is  mostly  level.  Red  gravel  soil.  Whole  farm  is  tillable. 
1,400  apple,  pear  and  peach  trees.  Adapted  to  frait  atid  cereals. 
House  is  in  fair  condition.  Barn  and  two  sheds,  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, painted,  tracked  and  rodded.  Water  is  piped  to  house  and  bam 
from  spring  near  by.  Fields  are  watered  by  springs  and  creek. 
Price,  17,000.00.    Address  J.  E.  Heine,  Orwigsburg,  Pa. 

No.  240. — ^Farm  of  252  acres,  situated  in  Washitigton  Township; 
two  miles  from  Pine  Grove  postofflte,  B.  D.  No.  2;  one  mile  from 
railway  station  at  Stanhope,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Bailroad;  one 
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mile  from  school  and  church.  Qood  roads.  Part  of  this  farm  is 
level  and  part  hilly.  Band  and  gravel  soil.  50  acres  in  meadow; 
20  acres  in  oak  and  chestnut  timber;  180  acres  tillable.  Fruit:  75 
apple,  12  plum,  30  peach,  25  pear  and  100  grapes.  A.dapted  to  all 
ki'nds  of  farm  crops  and  especially  hay.  New  house,  two  story,  30x32 
feet,  and  kitchen.  Bam,  40x80  feet.  New  wagon  shed,  pig  sty  and 
hen  house.  Well  at  house.  Running  water  at  bam  and  in  the  fields. 
Price,  18,000.00.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  on  mortgage  at 
five  per  cent.  This  is  worth  looking  into.  Address  J.  D.  Rarick, 
Pine  Grove,  Pa. 

No.  241 — ^Parm  of  714  acres,  located  in  East  Union  Township;  one 
mile  from  Girard  Manor  postofflce ;  railway  station  at  Girard  Manor, 
on  line  of  P.  &  R.  Railway;  three-fourths  mile  from  school;  three 
miles  from  church.  Roads  are  hilly  but  in  fair  condition.  Surface 
is  rolling.  Red  shale  soil.  About  100  acres  in  meadow ;  75  acres  in 
timber,  oak,  chestnut  and  pine.  250  acres  tillable.  350  apple,  50 
peach  and  50  pear  trees.  Adapted  to  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  truck  and 
fruit.  Eleven-room  house,  fair  condition.  Bam,  30x150  feet.  Price, 
fOO.OO  per  acre.  Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  Good  market  for  all 
kinds  of  produce.  Address  G.  C.  Davison,  B.  D.  No.  2,  Ringtown, 
Pa. 

Somerset  County. 

No.  242. — Farm  of  600  acres,  situated  in  Jefferson  Township ;  three 
miles  from  Bakersville  postofflce;  five  miles  from  railway  station  at 
AUenvale,  on  line  of  P.  W.  &  S.  Railroad;  one  mile  from  school 
and  one  mile  from  Brethren  church.  Good  roads.  Somerset,  the 
county  seat,  is  eleven  miles  away  and  has  a  population  of  3,000. 
Surface  is  rolling.  Loam  soil.  40  acres  in  meadow;  640  acres  in 
timber,  mixed  and  of  good  quality.  40  acres  tillable.  Fruit:  forty 
or  fifty  trees  of  various  kinds.  Adapted  to  wheat,  oats,  rye  and 
buckwheat.  Rail  and  wire  fences.  House,  23x34  feet,  in  good  con- 
dition. Barn,  35x65  feet,  practically  new  and  in  good  condition. 
Spring  house  and  chicken  house.  Buildings  and  fields  are  watered 
by  springs.  Price,  130,000.00.  Terms,  cash.  Timber  estimated  to 
cut  6,000,000  feet.  Entire  tract  is  underlaid  with  coal.  Address 
M.  M.  Shaulis,  R.  D.  No.  2,  BosweU,  Pa. 

No.  243. — ^Parm  of  66  acres,  situated  in  Lower  Turkeyfoot  Town- 
ship; one  mile  from  Confluence  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  1;  railway  sta- 
tion at  Confluence,  on  line  of  B.  &  O.  Railroad ;  one  mile  from  school 
and  one  mile  from  church.  Good  roads.  Hillside  surface.  Walnut 
soil.  16  acres  in  meadow  and  20  acres  in  woodland.  46  acres  till- 
able. Apple,  cherry  and  pear  orchard.  Adapted  to  com,  oats,  wheat 
and  potatoes.    Barbed  wire  fences,  fair  condition.    Good  eight  room 
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house.  Bam,  39x42  feet.  Horse  stable,  chicken  house,  hog  house 
and  other  necessary  outbuildings.  House  and  fields  are  watered  by 
springs.  Price,  $3,200.00.  Terms,  |1,800.00  cash  and  balance  to 
suit  purchaser.  The  mineral  rights  go  with  the  farm.  Address  J. 
W.  Wysel,  R  D.  No.  1,  Confluaice,  Pa. 

Sullivan  County. 

No.  244. — Farm  of  160  acres,  situated  in  Pox  Township ;  four  miles 
from  Wheelerville  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  1;  two  miles  from  Hasten 
and  EUenton  railway  stations,  on  line  of  Susquehanna  &  New  York 
Bailroad;  three-fourths  mile  from  school;  two  miles  from  church. 
Part  of  the  roads  are  hilly  but  in  good  condition.  26  acres  in 
meadow;  25  acres  in  timber,  beech,  birch,  maple,  etc.  Most  of  the 
meadow  land  is  tillable.  Apple,  peach,  cherry  and  pear  orchard. 
Well  adapted  to  fruit  and  livestock.  Mostly  wire  fences.  Large 
eleven-room  house,  built  five  years  ago.  Bam  is  in  fair  condition. 
Pig  pen,  poultry  house  and  ice  house.  Pump  in  kitchen;  running 
water  at  the  barn;  running  water  in  the  fields.  Price,  $2,000.00. 
Terms,  $500.00  cash  and  balance  in  payments.  Address  Mrs.  Z.  T. 
Kilmer,  B.  D.  No.  2,  Canton,  Pa. 

Susquehanna  County. 

No.  245. — ^Farm  of  143  acres,  situated  in  Silver  Lake  Township; 
seven  miles  from  railway  station  at  Montrose,  on  line  of  D.  L.  &  W. 
Bailroad ;  one  mile  from  school ;  two  and  one-half  miles  from  church ; 
three  miles  from  creamery.  50  acres  in  timber,  hemlock  and  hard- 
wood. 90  acres  tillable.  Small  apple  orchard.  Adapted  to  general 
farm  crops.  Wire  fences,  in  good  condition.  Two  story  house,  eight- 
rooms,  in  good  condition.  Basement  barn,  40x50  feet.  Horse  barn 
and  necessary  out-buildings.  Buildings  are  watered  by  springs ;  fields 
by  springs  and  creek.  Price,  $3,000.00.  Terms,  cash.  There  is 
$1,000.00  worth  of  timber  on  this  farm.  Livestock  and  implements 
may  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price.  Address  John  W.  McNemey, 
Montrose,  Pa. 

No.  246. — ^Parm  of  50  acres,  situated  in  Jackson  Township;  five 
miles  from  Susquehanna  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  1;  railway  station  at 
Susquehanna  is  on  line  of  Erie  Bailroad ;  one-fourth  mile  from  school 
and  Baptist  church ;  four  miles  from  cheese  factory ;  five  miles  from 
creamery.  Good  roads.  Surface  is  level.  Lovely  lake  right  in  front 
of  the  house.  Pine,  hemlock,  beech  and  maple  timber.  Nice  orchard 
and  good  quality  of  apples  and  plums.  Adapted  to  potatoes,  com, 
buckwheat,  oats  and  rye.  Barbed  wire  and  rail  fences.  Good  ten- 
room  house,  needs  new  roof.    Good  large  barn.    Wago"n  shed,  etc. 
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House  ia  watered  by  well ;  fields  by  springs.  Price,  #1,000.00.  Tenns, 
to  be  arranged.  Mrs.  Jennette  EInapp,  B.  D.  No.  1,  Susquehanna, 
Pa. 

No.  247. — Farm  of  98  acres,  located  in  Harmony  Township;  three 
miles  from  Susquehanna  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  3;  railway  station  at 
Susquehanna  is  on  line  of  Erie  Bailroad;  oHe-half  mile  from  school; 
two  miles  from  church;  three  miles  from  creamery  and  milk  sta- 
tion. Good  state  road.  Surface  is  generally  rolling.  Altitude,  about 
1,500  feet.  Clay  soil.  20  acres  in  meadow ;  ten  acres  in  timber.  60 
acres  tillable.  Twenty  apple,  ten  plum  and  some  young  pear  trees. 
Adapted  to  grass,  oats,  buckwheat,  com  and  potatoes.  Mostly  woven 
wire  fences.  Nine-room  house,  in  good  condition.  Bam,  30x42  feet, 
with  basem^it.  in  good  repair.  Running  water  at  house  from  spring. 
Price,  fS.OOO.OO.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  on  time.  Address 
A.  L.  Langford,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 

No.  248. — ^Farm  of  110  acres,  situated  in  Auburn  Township;  one 
mile  from  West  Auburn  postoffice;  six  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Skinners  Eddy,  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad ;  one  mile  from 
school  and  Methodist  church;  one  mile  from  creamery.  Good  ma- 
cadam roads.  Laceyrille  is  seven  miles  distant,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  2,000.  Part  of  the  surface  is  rolling  and  part  level.  Altitude, 
900  feet.  Good  quality  loam  soil.  40  acres  in  meadow ;  12  acres  in 
timber,  good  hemlock  and  ash.  75  acres  tillable.  60  apple  trees. 
Adapted  to  hay,  potatoes  and  grain.  Wire  fences,  fair  condition. 
Large  ten-room  house,  in  good  condition.  Good  horse  and  cow  bams. 
Granary  and  other  outbuildings.  Spring  at  house.  Price,  {3,000.00. 
Terms,  |1,000.00  cash  and  balance  on  mortgage.  Fine  location.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  Alice  Cogswell,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

No.  249. — ^Farm  of  230  acres,  situated  in  Bush  Township ;  one  and 
one-half  miles  from  Bushville  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  2;  fourteen  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Wyalusing,  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  Bail- 
road; school  on  farm,  one  and  one-fourth  miles  from  Presbyterian 
church;  one  and  one-fourth  miles  from  creamery  and  cheese  factory. 
Dirt  roads.  Part  of  the  surface  is  hilly  and  part  level.  Loam  soil. 
About  100  acres  in  meadow;  130  acres  in  timber,  pine,  hemlock  abd 
chestnut.  100  acres  tillable.  75  apple  trees.  Adapted  to  corn,  oats, 
buckwheat  and  potatoes.  Mostly  wire  fences,  in  good  condition. 
Good  bouse,  45x45  feet.  Bam,  40x48  feet,  with  additions.  Nearly 
new  log  house,  hen  house  and  wood  house.  Buildings  are  watered 
by  springs  and  fields  by  creek.  Price,  f2,500.00.  Terms,  part  cadi 
and  balance  in  payments.  Address  D.  A.  Shadduckj  Cortland,  New 
York. 

No.  250. — Farm  of  150  acres,  situated  in  Jessup  Township;  one  and 
one-half  miles  from  Birchardville  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  1;  seven  and 
one-half  miles  from  railway  station  at  Montrose,  on  line  of  D.  L. 
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ft  W.  and  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroads;  one  mile  from  school;  one  and 
one-half  miles  from  Baptist  church;  one  and  one-half  miles  from 
creamery.  Montrose  is  the  county  seat  and  has  a  population  of  2,600. 
Good  roads.  Surface  is  rolling.  50  acres  in  meadow;  10  acres  in 
timber,  honlock  and  hardwood.  126  acres  tillable.  Some  apple  trees. 
Adapted  to  com,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat  and  hay.  Mostly  barbed 
wire  fences,  in  fair  condition.  Ten-room  house,  fair  condition.  Bam, 
40x60  feet  with  basement.  Bunning  water  at  house  and  barn.  Fields 
are  watered  by  springs  and  creek.  Price,  12,600.00.  Terms,  cash. 
Address  Margaret  Hall  Estate,  Birchardville,  Pa. 

No.  261. — Farm  of  119  acres,  situated  in  Lenox  Township;  five 
miles  from  Hop  Bottom  postoflBce,  E.  D.  No.  2 ;  seven  miles  from  rail- 
way station  at  Nicholsoti,  on  line  of  D.  L.  ft  W.  Bailroad;  one-half 
mile  from  school ;  two  miles  from  Methodist  church ;  five  miles  from 
creamery  and  cheese  factory.  Good  roads,  Valley  farm  with  hills 
on  the  sides.  Very  fertile  sandy  loam  soil.  20  acres  in  meadow; 
46  acres  in  timber,  young  chestnut,  basswood,  maple  and  ash.  ^About 
40  acres  tillable.  Apple  orchard,  good  varieties.  Wire  fences,  not 
in  good  condition.  Nine-room  house,  good  condition.  Barn,  30x30 
feet.  Good  spring  near  the  house.  Price,  tl,300.00.  Terms,  cash. 
Address  Floyd  Carpe'nter,  South  Gibson,  Pa. 

No.  252. — Farm  of  97  acres,  situated  in  Auburn  Township;  nine 
miles  from  Meshoppen  postofBce,  B.  D.  No.  3;  four  miles  from  rail- 
way station  at  Springville,  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad;  one 
mile  from  school;  one  mile  from  Methodist,  Catholic  and  Baptist 
churches ;  one  mile  from  creamery.  Boads  are  hilly  but  generally  good. 
Part  of  the  surface  is  hilly,  part  rolling,  part  level.  Altitude,  1,360 
feet.  Shale  soil.  60  acres  in  meadow;  10  acres  in  timebr,  ash,  chestnut, 
maple,  beech  and  basswood.  Whole  farm  is  tillable  if  cleared.  Apple 
orchard.  Adapted  to  com,  oats,  rye,  hay  and  fruit.  Woven  wire, 
barbed  wire,  rail  and  stone  wall  fences.  Ten-room  house,  heated  by 
furnace.  Cow  barn,  30x40  feet,  cement  floor.  Horse  barn,  ice  house, 
wood  shed,  wagon  shed,  granary,  etc.  House  is  watered  by  well; 
bam  by  mnning  water;  fields,  by  spring.  Price,  13.000.00.  Terms, 
11,100.00  cash  and  balance  in  payments.  Telepho'ne  and  rural  mail 
delivery.  This  sale  includes  sixteen  shares  of  stock  in  a  good  co-opera- 
tive creamery.  Address  I.  S.  Cogswell,  413  Delaware  street.  Forest 
City,  Pa. 

No.  263. — ^Parm  of  140  acres,  situated  in  Friendsville  Borough; 
one-half  mile  from  Friendsville  postofflce;  one-half  mile  from  school 
and  Catholic  church.  Good  roads.  Part  of  the  surface  is  rolling  and 
part  level.  Altitude,  1,700  feet.  Clay  loam  soil.  100  acres  in 
meadow  and  pasture;  40  acres  in  timber,  beech,  maple  and  hemlock. 
100  acres  tillable.    Apple  orchard  of  choice  fruit.    Adapted  to  com, 
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potatoes,  oats,  buckwheat.  Woven  wire  and  barbed  wire  fences.  One 
and  one-half  story  house,  26x36  feet,  ten  rooms.  Basement  bam, 
30x40  feet,  with  stables  attached.  House  is  watered  by  well;  barn 
and  fields  by  good  springs.  Price,  12,400.00.  Terms,  one-third  cash 
and  the  balance  in  payments.  Address  Lester  Turrell,  Birchardville, 
Pa. 

No.  254. — ^Farm  of  103  acres  situated  in  Ararat  Township;  five 
miles  from  Thompson  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  1 ;  one  mile  from  railway 
station  at  Ararat,  on  line  of  Erie  BaUroad;  dne  mile  from  school; 
three-fourths  mile  from  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  churches;  one 
mile  from  milk  station;  two  and  one-half  miles  from  creamery  and 
cheese  factory.  Good  level  road.  Surface  slopes  gradually  to  the 
west  Oood  soil.  40  acres  in  meadow;  30  acres  in  timber,  maple, 
beech,  ash,  etc.  33  acres  in  pasture  and  50  acres  tillable.  Fruit: 
apple,  pear  and  cherry.  Adapted  to  oats,  potatoes,  corn,  hay  and 
clover.  Wire  and  stone  wall  fences,  in  fair  condition.  Large  house, 
ten  ro9ms,  good  condition.  Good  bam,  40x50  feet.  Com  crib,  spring 
house,  hog  house.  Buildings  and  fields  are  watered  by  springs.  Price, 
12,500.00.  Terms,  #1,000.00  cash  and  balance  in  payments.  The 
timber  on  this  farm  must  remain  standing  until  the  farm  is  half 
paid  for.  Address  Mrs.  J.  A.  Tinklepaugh,  B.  D.  No.  1,  Thomp- 
son, Pa. 

No.  255. — ^Farm  of  137  acres,  located  in  Ararat  Township;  five 
miles  from  Thompson  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  1;  one  and  one-fourth 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Ararat,  on  line  of  Erie  Bailroad;  one 
mile  from  school  and  church;  one  and  one-fourth  miles  from  milk 
station;  two  and  one-half  miles  from  creamery  and  cheese  factory. 
Good  level  roads.  60  acres  in  meadow ;  15  acres  in  timber,  chestnut, 
maple  and  beech ;  75  acres  tillable.  75  apple  trees,  different  varieties. 
Adapted  to  oats,  corn,  potatoes  and  hay.  Stone  wall  and  wire 
fences,  in  fair  condition.  Good  ten-room  house.  Good  bam,  40x50 
feet.  Necessary  out-buildings.  House  is  watered  by  well;  bam  by 
spring ;  fields  by  springs  and  miming  stream.  Price,  $3,500.00.  Terms, 
$1,000.00  cash  and  balance  in  payments.  The  house  and  barn  are 
nearly  new.  There  is  a  fine  flag  stone  quarry  on  this  farm.  Address 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Tinklepaugh,  E.  D.  No.  1,  Thompson,  Pa. 

Tioga  County. 

No.  256. — ^Farm  of  75  acres,  situated  in  Duncan  Township;  eight 
miles  from  Wellsboro  postoffice,  E.  D.  No.  5 ;  two  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Brownlee,  on  line  of  New  York  Central  Bailroad;  two 
miles  from  church  and  school.  Boads  are  hilly  but  good.  Sandy  and 
clay  soil.  Thirty  acres  in  meadow ;  45  acres  tillable  and  balance  in 
pasture.    Fruit:  50  apple  and  some  other  trees.    Adapted  to  oats, 
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corn,  buckwheat  and  potatoes.  Wire  fences  and  in  good  condition, 
^ine-i'oom  house  with  wide  porch.  jUarn  in  good  condition.  Laige 
shed.  Buildings  are  watered  by  wells;  fields  by  spring.  Pi  ice, 
f2,600.00.  Terms,  cash.  Address  Erick  Johnson,  U.  D.  Ho.  o,  .Wells- 
boro,  Pa. 

No.  257. — ^Farm  of  140  acres,  situated  in  Westfield  Township;  three 
miles  from  Westfield  postoffice,  K.  D.  Ho.  3;  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  Potter  Brook  railway  station,  on  \iiie  of  N.  Y.  G.  &  H.  U. 
Bailroad;  one  and  one-half  miles  from  school  and  church;  three 
miles  from  milk  condensing  plant.  Tillable  land  is  quite  level  and 
balance  is  hilly.  Altitude,  about  2,000.  Bed  loam  soiL  20  acres 
in  meadow ;  20  acres  in  timber,  maple,  basswood,  beech  and  chestnut. 
60  acres  tillable  and  balance  is  in  pasture.  Orchard  consisting  of 
apple,  cherry,  pear  and  plum  trees.  Adapted  to  hay,  oats,  corn, 
potatoes,  and  buckwheat.  Wire  ad  board  fences.  Hew  eight-room 
house.  Barn,  42x50  feet,  with  basement.  Hew  hog  house  and  hen 
house.  Water  in  kitchen  and  trough  at  barn.  Fields  are  watered 
by  springs.  Price,  |2,000.00.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  in. 
payments.  This  is  a  good  general  purpose  farm  and  must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated.    Address  J.  E.  Watkins,  Westfield,  Pa. 

No.  258. — ^Farm  of  225  acres,  situated  in  Bichmond  Township; 
four  and  one-half  miles  from  Mansfield  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  5;  rail- 
way station  at  Mansfield  is  on  the  line  of  Erie  Bailroad;  children 
from  this  section  are  transported  to  Mansfield  State  Normal  school; 
one  and  one-half  miles  to  church ;  one  and  one-half  miles  to  creamery. 
Boads  are  hilly  but  good.  Bed  shale  soil.  75  acres  in  meadow;  15 
acres  in  second  growth  timber.  Whole  farm  can  be  tilled  if  cleared. 
Small  apple  orchard.  Adapted  to  corn,  oats,  hay  and  'buckwheat 
Bail  and  wire  fences.  House,  28x42  feet,  in  fair  condition.  Bam, 
two  sheds,  granary,  etc.  House  is  watered  by  well;  barn  by  sprilig; 
fields  by  springs.  Price,  {9,000.00.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance 
to  suit  purchaser.    Address  C.  F.  Walters,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

No.  259. — ^Farm  of  65  acres,  located  in  Charleston  Township;  five 
miles  from  Wellsboro,  B.  D.  No.  9;  railway  station  at  Wellsboro  in 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  G.  B.  B.;  one-half  mile  from  school;  one  mile  from 
Congregational  church ;  five  miles  from  milk  condensing  plant  Qood 
roads.  Wellsboro  is  the  county  seat  and  has  a  population  of  3,500. 
Very  fertile  soil.  45  acres  in  meadow;  10  acres  in  timber;  56  acres 
tillable.  10  apple  and  12  pear  trees.  Adapted  to  farm  crops  gen- 
erally. Wire  and  rail  fences,  in  good  condition.  House,  12x20  feet, 
with  addition,  in  fair  condition.  Barn,  18x30  feet,  in  fair  condition. 
Buildings  are  watered  by  well  and  fields  by  spring.  Price,  #2,500.00. 
Terms,  cash.   Address  Burr  J.  Bowen,  B.  D.  No.  5,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 
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Union  County. 

No.  260. — ^Farm  of  160  acres,  located  in  Hartley  Township;  two 
and  one-half  miles  from  Weikert  postoffice;  one  mile  from  railway 
station  at  Cherry  Run,  on  line  of  L.  &  T.  Railroad;  two  miles  from 
school  and  church.  Very  good  highways.  Farm  has  good  drainage 
but  is  comparatively  level.  Sandy  loam  and  slate  soil.  100  acres  in 
pine,  oak  and  chestnut  timber.  Sixty  acres  tillable.  Some  apple 
and  peach  trees.  Qood  house,  two  story,  24x30  feet.  Necessary  out- 
buildings. House  is  watered  by  pump  and  barn  by  run.  Price, 
13,500.00.    Terms,  cash.    Address  Wm.  Johnson,  Weikert,  Pa. 

No.  261. — ^Farm  of  121  acres,  situated  in  Limestone  Township; 
three  miles  from  Mifflinburg  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  1 ;  railway  station 
at  Mifflinburg  is  on  litie  of  P.  R.  R.;  one-third  mile  to  school;  one- 
eighth  mile  to  church;  one  and  one-half  miles  to  milk  station;  two 
and  three-fourths  miles  from  creamery  and  condensery.  Good  roads. 
Surface  is  slightly  rolling.  Sandy  surface  with  clay  subsoil.  Eight 
acres  in  timber,  cedar,  white  pine,  chestnut  and  rock  oak.  Ill 
acres  tillable.  Orchard  of  selected  varieties  and  choice  fruit.  Adapted 
to  com,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes  and  especially  hay.  Wire  and  post 
fetices,  good.  Eight-room  frame  house,  in  good  condition.  Bam, 
35x70  feet.  Pig  pen,  corn  crib,  etc.  Drilled  well  at  house;  brook  in 
corral;  fields  are  watered  by  streams.  Price,  |4,000.00.  Terms, 
f  1,000.00  cash  and  balance  on  mortgage.  Near  store,  mill  and  broom 
factory.  Good  neighbors.  Address  Clark  B.  Mench,  Mifflinburg, 
Pa. 

No.  262. — ^Farm  of  106  acres,  situated  in  Buffalo  Township ;  three 
and  one-half  miles  from  Mifflinburg  postoffice,  R.  D.No.  1 ;  two  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Vicksburg,  on  line  of  Pennsylvatiia  Railroad ; 
one-half  mile  to  school;  on&fonrth  mile  to  church;  two  miles  from 
creamery,  cheese  factory  and  milk  station.  Roads  are  solid.  Lewis- 
burg,  the  county  seat,  is  five  miles  distant  and  has  a  population 
of  5,000.  Surface  is  rolling.  Limestone  and  gravel  soil.  15  acres 
in  timber,  rock  oak,  yellow  pine  and  chestnut.  About  90  acres  till- 
able. 60  apple  and  60  peach  trees.  Adapted  to  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
corn  and  potatoes.  Fences  are  generally  good.  Eight  room  house 
with  new  annex.  New  bam  and  large  straw  shed.  An  up-to-date 
dairy  bam.  Water  is  piped  from  spring  to  house  and  barn.  Water 
in  all  the  fields,  except  two.  Price,  |6,000.00.  Terms,  cash.  This 
farm  is  worth  more.  The  house  and  bam  would  cost  |4,000.00.  The 
timber  is  worth  |2,000.00.  Address  Harry  8.  Frock,  R.  D.  No.  1, 
Lewisburg,  Pa. 
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Venango  County. 

No.  263. — ^Farm  of  85  acres,  situated  in  Plum  Township;  three 
miles  from  Diamond  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  1;  pupils  are  hauled  to 
school;  one  and  one-half  miles  to  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Baptist 
churches;  four  miles  to  cheese  factory.  Improved  state  roads.  Bur- 
face  is  slightly  rolling.  Altitude,  about  1,300  feet.  Sandy  clay  soiL 
20  acres  in  meadow;  10  acres  in  timber,  oak,  chestnut,  maple,  etc. 
75  acres  tillable.  Orchard.  Adapted  to  cereals,  potatoes,  hay,  etc. 
One-half  of  the  farm  is  fenced  with  good  rail  fence.  Two  story 
house,  16x24  feet,  with  addition,  in  good  conditon.  Barn  40x52 
feet,  in  good  condition.  There  is  a  spring  from  which  the  water 
can  be  conducted  through  the  buildings.  At  the  present  time  the 
buildings  are  watered  by  wells  and  the  fields  by  springs.  Oil  and 
gas  rights  are  reserved.  Price,  13,000.00.  Terms,  cash.  Address 
Emma  E.  Weber,  Cooperstown,  Pa. 

No.  264. — ^Farm  of  86  acres,  located  in  Pinegrove  Township;  at 
Venus  postoffice;  three  and  o°ne-half  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Billings,  on  line  of  F.  &  G.  Railroad;  one-half  mile  from  school; 
two  mUes  from  church.  Dirt  roads  are  somewhat  hilly  but  in  fairly 
good  condition.  Surface  is  generally  rolling.  Clay  soil.  60  acres 
in  meadow;  26  acres  in  timber,  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  etc.  70  acres 
tillable.  30  apple  trees.  Adapted  to  oats,  corn,  hay  and  buckwheat. 
House,  16x26  feet,  needs  repairing.  Spring  at  the  house.  Spring 
run  in  the  fields.  Price,  1900.00.  Terms,  $250.00  cash  and  balance 
in  payments.    Address  Joseph  £.  Kenerline,  President,  Pa. 

No.  265. — Farm  of  142  acres,  situated  in  Jackson  Township;  two 
miles  from  Cooperstown  postoffice;  four  miles  from  Sugar  Creek 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Erie  Railroad;  one-fourth  mile  from  school; 
one-eighth  mile  from  Presbyterian  church.  State  highway  through 
farm.  Franklin,  the  county  seat,  is  seven  miles  away  and  has  a 
population  of  11,000.  About  three-fourths  of  this  farm  is  level  and 
the  balance  is  hilly.  Altitude,  1,200  feet.  Clay  and  sandy  loam 
soil.  20  acres  in  meadow;  40  acres  in  timber,  oak  and  sugar  maple. 
100  acres  tillable.  20  apple  trees.  Adapted  to  grain  and  hay.  Two 
story  house  with  cellar,  16x28  feet,  kitchen.  Bank  barn,  50x60  feet. 
Carriage  house,  spring  house,  com  crib,  etc.  Buildings  and  fields 
are  watered  by  springs  and  creek.  Price,  #4,000.00.  Terms,  cash. 
This  would  make  a  first  class  dairy  farm.  Address  T.  0.  Beightol, 
Sp.,  Administrator,  B.  D.  No.  2,  Utica,  Pa. 

No.  266. — ^Fann  of  11^  acres,  located  in  Richland  Township;  one- 
fourth  mile  from  Emlenton  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  2;  railway  station 
at  Ehnlenton  is'  on  line  of  P.  B.  R.;  one-half  mile  from  school;  one 
mile  from  Reformed,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  Methodist  and  Catliolic 
churches;  five  miles  from  creamery.    Roads  are  hilly  but  in  fairly 
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good  condition.  Surface  is  level.  Altitude,  1,700  feet  Soil  is  loam 
with  clay  subsoil.  7  acres  in  meadow;  one  acre  in  young  oak  and 
maple  timber.  8^  acres  tillable.  Orchard.  Adapted  to  farm  crops 
generally.  Some  new  fences.  Six-room  house,  12x28  feet,  addition, 
practically  new.  Bam,  12x28  feet,  new.  Poultry  house,  etc.  Build- 
ings are  watered  by  weUs.  Price,  f2,300.00.  Terms,  cash.  Address 
Alma  Edinger,  19  S.  Park  street,  Franklin,  Pa. 

No.  267. — Farm  of  171  acres,  situated  in  Irwin  Township ;  six  miles 
from  Baymilton  postoffice,  B.  D.  Ko.  1;  railway  station  at  Baymil- 
ton  is  on  line  of  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  RaUroad;  one  mile  from  school;  two 
miles  from  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches.  Surface  is  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,500  feet.  Soil  is  sandy  loam  and  clay.  100  acres  in 
meadow;  56  acres  in  pasture,  15  acres  in  timber,  oak,  chestnut  and 
hickory.  100  acres  tillable.  Fruit  consisting  of  cherries,  plums, 
apples,  pears  and  peaches.  Adapted  to  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat  and 
corn.  Rail  fences,  in  fairly  good  condition.  Brick  house,  seven 
rooms  and  two  halls,  in  good  condition.  Bank  barn,  36x56  feet. 
Spring  and  well  at  house.  Running  water  iu  fields.  Price,  |7,000.00. 
Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  This  farm  is 
underlaid  with  two  veins  of  coal.  It  is  a  fine  grazing  farm.  Splendid 
view  from  this  farm.  Lacation  is  desirable.  Address  John  C.  Hender- 
son, Raymilton,  Pa. 

No.  268. — ^Farm  of  57  acres,  situated  in  Pinegrove  Township ;  three 
and  one-half  miles  from  Venus  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  1;  seven  miles 
from  railway  station  at  President,  on  line  of  Penna.  Railroad; 
three-fourths  mile  from  school;  one-fourth  mile  from  Church  of  God; 
six  miles  from  creamery.  Roads  are  somewhat  hilly  but  good.  Sur- 
face is  gently  rolling.  Altitude,  about  1,000  feet.  Sandy  loam  soil. 
21  acres  in  meadow;  12  acres  in  timber.  About  41  acres  tillable. 
10  apple  and  6  cherry  trees.  Adapted  to  hay,  com,  potatoes  and 
buckwheat.  Wire  fences,  in  good  condition.  New  house,  24x32 
feet,  with  two  porches.  Barn,  42x!54  feet.  Pig  pen,  chicken  coop, 
spring  house  and  corn  crib,  all  new.  House  is  watered  by  spring; 
bam  by  spring  and  brook  and  fields  by  spring  and  brook.  Price, 
#2,500.00.  Terms,  part  cash  and  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  Free 
gas  for  house.  Oil  and  gas  rights  reserved.  Address  Wesley  M. 
Schwab,  Venus,  Pa. 

No.  269. — ^Farm  of  106  acres,  situated  in  Oil  Creek  Township;  five 
miles  from  Titusville  postoffice;  three  miles  from  East  Titusville 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad;  near  school 
and  church.  This  farm  is  on  the  public  road  leading  from  Titusville 
to  Oil  City.  Part  of  the  surface  is  level  and  part  rolling.  Sandy 
and  clay  soil.  50  acres  in  meadow;  40  acres  in  pasture.  Orchard. 
Adapted  to  grain  of  all  kinds.    Rail  fences  in  fair  condition.    Eight- 
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room  house,  in  fair  condition.  Barn,  30x44  feet.  Spring  house,  hen 
house  and  pig  pen.  Good  spring  at  house.  Water  is  piped  from 
spring  to  bam.  Price,  14,000.00.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance 
in  payments.  Farm  is  producing  some  oil.  Address  Ida  Bailey, 
234  East  Central  Ave.,  Titusville,  Pa. 

No.  270. — ^Tract  of  460  acres,  located  in  Victory  Township;  one  mile 
from  Polk  postofBce  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Lake  Shore  Bail- 
road.  Franklin,  the  county  seat,  is  six  miles  distant  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  10,000.  Altitude,  1,500  feet.  This  is  an  unseated  tract  of 
land.  Timber  was  cut  several  years  ago.  About  200  acres  are  flat 
and  the  balance  of  the  tract  is  hillside.  One-half  interest  ia  the  oil 
and  mineral  rights  is  reserved.  Price,  |5.00  per  acre.  Terms,  easy. 
Will  exchange  for  city  property.  Address  O.  K.  Burns,  R.  D.,  EJdin- 
burg.  Pa. 

Warren  County. 

No.  271. — Farm  of  80  acres,  located  in  EJlk  Township;  seven  miles 
from  Russell  postoflBce,  R.  D.  No.  1 ;  Russell  is  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
Railroad;  three-fourths  mile  from  school;  one  mile  from  church; 
two  miles  from  creamery.  Good  roads  except  some  hills.  Warren, 
the  county  seat,  is  eleven  miles  distalnt.  Surface  is  level.  Sandy 
loam  soil.  30  acres  in  meadow;  50  acres  in  timber,  good  second 
growth  hardwood;  30  acres  tillable.  Orchard.  Adapted  to  com, 
potatoes  and  buckwheat.  Some  wire  and  rail  fences,  not  in  very 
good  condition.  Fourteen-room  house,  needs  some  repairs.  Large 
bam  and  shed.  House  is  watered  by  well  and  barn  by  spring. 
Price,  11,050.00.  Terms,  fOOO.OO  cash  and  balance  on  mortgage.  The 
timber  is  a  consideration  in  connection  with  this  farm.  Address 
Otto  Sandberg,  Russell,  Pa. 

No.  272. — Farm  of  220  acres,  situated  in  Freehold  Township;  three 
miles  from  Sugar  Grove  postofflce,  R.  D.  No.  1 ;  four  miles  from  rail- 
way station  at  Niobe,  N.  Y.,  on  line  of  Erie  Railroad;  three-fourths 
mile  from  creamery.  Good  roads.  Surface  is  rolling.  Altitude, 
1,500  feet.  Loam  soil.  60  acres  in  meadow;  30  acres  in  second 
growth  timber;  100  acres  tillable.  Fruit:  200  frait  trees,  mostly 
winter  apples.  Adapted  to  hay,  oats,  com  and  buckwheat.  Rail  and 
wire  fences,  in  good  condition.  Fourteen-room  house,  good  condition, 
cellar  under  whole  house.  Basement  barn,  36x54  feet.  Built  in 
1908.  Buildings  are  watered  by  drilled  wells  and  fields  by  springs. 
Price,  15,000.00.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  in  easy  payments. 
This  farm  is  offered  at  a  bargain  price.  Address  C.  C.  Cooper,  Sugar 
Grove,  Pa. 

No.  273. — Farm  of  68|  acres,  situated  in  Triumph  Township;  five 
miles  from  Grand  Valley  postoflBce,  R.  D.  No.  2 ;  Grand  Valley  is  on 
the  line  of  the  Dunkirk  and  All^heny  Valley  Railroad;  one  mile 
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from  school ;  one  mile  from  United  Brethren  and  Lutheran  churches ; 
one-half  mile  from  cheese  factory.  Qood  dirt  roads.  Surface  is 
gently  sloping  to  the  southeast.  Clay  bottom  soil,  in  fair  state  of 
cultivation.  15  acres  in  meadow ;  28  acres  in  pasture  and  woodland. 
40  acres  tillable.  About  40  apple  and  some  cherry,  pear  and  peach 
trees.  Adapted  to  wheat,  oats,  corn  and  potatoes.  Bail  sCnd  wire 
fences,  good  condition.  Five-room  house,  16x24  feet,  fair  condition. 
Bank  bam,  30x76  feet,  condition  fair.  Hog  pen,  chicken  house, 
cement  cave,  etc.  House  and  barn  are  watered  by  never-failing 
weU ;  fields  by  springs  in  pasture.  Price,  f  1,000.00.  Terms,  fSOO.OO 
down  and  balance  on  time.  Excellent  neighborhood.  Address 
George  Hineman,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Grand  Valley,  Pa. 

No.  274. — Farm  of  405  acres,  situated  in  Spring  Creek  Township; 
three  miles  from  Garland  postofSce  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
P.  &  E.  Railroad ;  three  miles  from  school  and  church.  Good  roads. 
Surface  is  rolling.  60  acres  in  meadow;  245  acres  in  timber,  pine, 
hemlock  and  hardwood;  100  acres  in  pasture.  Adapted  to  oats, 
corn,  wheat,  buckwheat  and  potatoes.  Wire  f^ces,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Nine-room  house.  Basement  for  stable,  size,  35x60  feet 
House  is  watered  by  spring;  bam  and  fields  by  stream.  Price, 
f5,000.00.  The  timber  on  this  farm  will  pay  for  it.  Address  0.  S. 
Morris,  Garland,  Pa. 

No.  276. — ^Farm  of  93  acres,  situated  in  Limestone  Township ;  five 
and  one-half  miles  from  Tidioute  postofHce,  R.  D.  No.  1 ;  Tidioute  is 
on  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  oHe-half  mile  from  school 
and  church.  Some  of  the  roads  are  hilly  and  some  quite  good. 
Surface  is  rolling.  Altitude  is  about  1,600  feet.  Good  clay  soil.  25 
acres  in  meadow;  40  acres  in  timber,  largely  chestnut.  About  50 
acres  tillable.  Fruit:  40  apple  and  some  plum,  cherry,  pear  and 
peach  trees.  Adapted  to  hay,  oats,  buckwheat,  wheat,  corn  and 
potatoes.  Some  rail  and  some  wire  fences.  House  is  in  fair  condi- 
tion. This  farm  is  watered  by  springs.  Price,  fl,500.00.  Terms, 
cash.  Gas  well  on  farm.  Address  J.  W.  Anderson,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
Grand  Valley,  Pa. 

No.  276. — ^Farm  of  360  acres,  located  in  Pittsfleld  Township ;  one- 
fourth  mile  from  Garland  postofflce  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
P.  &  E.  Railroad;  one-fourth  mile  from  school;  one-half  mile  from 
church;  one-half  miles  from  creamery.  Good  roads.  Surface  is 
mostly  level.  60  acres  in  meadow;  about  100  acres  in  timber,  hem- 
lock, pine  and  hardwood ;  260  acres  tillable.  Orchard.  Adapted  to 
corn,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  etc.  Mostly  wire  fences,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Two  houses.  Two  good  barns,  two  silos,  com  crib,  hen  house 
and  pig  pen.  House  and  barn  are  watered  by  wells;  fields  by  creek 
and  springs.    Price,  flO,000.00.     Terms,  one-half  down  and  time  on 
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balance.  Cow  barn  with  cemetit  *floor  will  house  fifty  head.  Build- 
ings were  all  painted  in  1914.    Address  C.  S.  Morris,  Garland,  Pa. 

No.  277. — ^Farm  of  219  acres,  situated  in  Deerfield  Township ;  three 
miles  from  Tidioute  postofflce,  R.  D.  No.  2. ;  Tidioute  is  on  the  line  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  one  mile  from  school;  two  miles  from 
church.  Surface  is  part  rolling  and  part  level.  Good  soil.  40 
acres  in  meadow;  50  acres  in  timber,  hardwood.  100  acres  tillable. 
Fruit:  200  apple  and  some  plum,  pear  and  cherry  trees.  Adapted  to 
com,  oats,  hay,  buckwheat  and  wheat.  Wire  and  rail  fences.  Seven- 
room  house,  good  condition.  Barn,  36x48  feet,  with  underground 
stable.  Hen  house,  hog  house,  etc.  Spring  at  the  house,  trough  at 
the  bam  and  springs  in  the  fields.  Price,  f3,500.00.  Terms,  $1,500.00 
down  and  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  We  will  sell  stock  and  machin- 
ery with  farm.  Address  Mrs.  Florence  Lynch,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Tidioute, 
Pa. 

No.  278. — ^Farm  of  75  acres,  situated  in  Pine  Grove  Township ;  two 
miles  from  Russell  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  2;  Russell  is  on  the  line  of 
the  D.  A.  V.  Railroad;  two  miles  from  church,  creamery  and  con- 
densery.  Roads  are  good  but  a  little  hilly.  Surface  is  nearly  level. 
Good  heavy  loam  soil.  55  acres  tillable.  Enough  timber  for  repairs 
and  fuel.  Young  apple  orchard  and  mixed  fruits.  Adapted  to  corn, 
oats,  potatoes,  wheat  and  rye.  Rail  and  wire  fences,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Ten-room  house,  good  condition.  Cow  and  hay  barn,  40x60 
feet.  Horse  barn,  40x50  feet,  underground  stables.  House  is 
watered  by  cistern  and  well;  barn  by  well;  fields  by  spring.  Price, 
13,200.00.  Terms,  part  cash  or  all  cash.  Well  located  to  ship  milk 
to  Warren  and  Jamestown.  Address  Benj.  F.  Hanna,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
Russell,  Pa. 

No.  279. — Farm  of  100  acres,  located  in  Watsoti  Township ;  seven 
miles  from  Tidioute  postofflce,  R.  D.  No.  1;  two  and  three-fourths 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Cobham,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road; near  school;  two  and  one-half  miles  from  church.  Surface  is 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,800  feet.  Clay  loam  soil.  35  acres  in  meadow ; 
30  acres  intimber,  chestnut,  oak,  maple,  hemlock,  etc.  45  acres  till- 
able. Orchard  of  choice  fruit.  Adapted  to  corn,  oats,  hay,  potatoes 
and  buckwheat.  Wire  and  rail  fences,  condition  good.  Ten-room 
house,  two  story,  plastered,  in  good  condition.  Bam,  40x64  feet, 
with  basement.  Carriage  and  tool  house,  corn  crib,  hen  house  and 
hog  pen.  Good  well  at  the  door.  Spring  at  the  barn.  Fields  are 
watered  by  springs  and  spring  run.  Price,  |3,100.00.  Terms, 
12,000.00  down  and  time  on  the  balance.  Farm  implements,  wagons, 
and  small  tools  go  with  farm  at  above  price.  This  is  not  a  run  down 
farm  and  the  price  is  very  low.  Address  A.  Gillis,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Tidi- 
oute, Pa. 
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No.  280. — Farm  of  100  acres,  situated  in  Limestone  Township: 
four  miles  from  Tidioute  postoftice  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
Penna.  Railroad ;  one  mile  from  school  and  church.  Clay  and  sandy 
soil.  50  acres  in  meadow ;  50  acres  in  timber,  ash,  chestnut,  etc.  50 
acres  tillable.  Adapted  to  wheat,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat  and  potatoes. 
No  buildings.  Farm  is  watered  by  springs.  Price,  f  1,000.00.  Terms, 
cash.    Address  John  Biggins,  Tidioute,  Pa. 

No.  281. — Farm  of  160  acres,  situated  in  Triumph  Township;  four 
miles  from  Tidioute  postoffice  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Penna. 
Railroad;  one  mile  from  school  and  church.  Clay  and  saudy  soil. 
100  acres  in  timber,  pine,  hemlock,  oak  and  chestnut.  Greater  part 
of  this  tract  could  be  tilled.  50  fruit  trees.  Adapted  to  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  buckwheat  and  potatoes.  Small  house  and  barn.  Watered  by 
springs.  Price,  fl,600.00.  Terms  to  suit  purchaser.  Address  John 
iSiggins,  Tidioute,  Pa. 

No.  282. — Farm  of  105  acres,  situated  in  Deerfield  Township ;  three 
miles  from  Tidioute  postoffice  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Penna. 
Railroad;  one  mile  from  school  and  two  miles  from  church.  Roads 
are  mostly  good.  Clay  and  gravel  soil.  50  acres  in  timber,  prin- 
cipally oak  and  chestnut.  Greater  part  of  this  farm  can  be  culti- 
vate. Adapted  to  wheat,  oats  and  buckwheat.  Farm  is  watered  by 
springs.  Price,  f  1,000.00.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  on  time. 
Or,  will  sell  surface  for  f500.00  and  reserve  mineral  rights.  Address 
John  Biggins,  Tidioute,  Pa. 

Washington  County. 

No.  283. — Farm  of  124  acres,  situated  in  Hopewell  Township;  two 
and  one-half  miles  from  Rea  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  1 ;  Rea  is  on  line  of 
Wabash  Railroad;  one-fourth  mile  from  school;  one-half  mile  from 
church ;  two  and  one-half  miles  from  milk  station.  Surface  is  rolling 
but  easily  farmed.  Bandy  and  limestone  soil.  30  acres  in  meadow; 
24  acres  in  timber,  largely  white  oak  and  sugar  maple.  100  acres  till- 
able. 72  apple,  25  peach,  12  plum  and  6  quince  trees.  Adapted  to 
wheat,  corn,  oats  atid  hay.  Wire  and  rail  fences.  House  has  six 
rooms  and  kitchen,  good  condition.  Barn,  30x60  feet.  House  is 
watered  by  cistern  and  fields  by  springs.  Price,  f65.00  per  acre. 
Terms,  reasonable.  This  is  a  good  productive  farm.  Buildings  are 
located  on  state  road.  Rural  mail  delivery.  Address  Mrs.  W.  L. 
McCrerey,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Rea,  Pa. 

No.  284. — Farm  of  200  acres,  situated  in  Independence  Township; 
five  miles  from  railway  station  at  Avella,  on  line  of  Wabash  Railroad ; 
school  on  farm;  two  and  one-half  miles  to  church.  Ridge  road  with 
some  small  hills.  Surface  is  rolling.  Altitude,  about  1,250  feet. 
Limestone  and  freestone  soil.    15  acres  in  meadow;  175  acres  till- 
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able.  Some  apple,  plum,  peach  and  pear  trees.  Adapted  to  corn, 
wheat  and  oats.  Picket,  rail  and  wire  fences.  No  house.  Barn, 
30x60  feet,  fair  condition.  Granary,  wagon  shed,  etc.  House  site  is 
watered  by  well  and  bam  by  spring.  Price,  |25.00  per  acre.  Terms, 
one-third  cash  and  balance  on  mortgage.  This  farm  is  underlaid 
with  Pittsburgh  vein  coal  and  coal  rights  are  reserved  at  price  named. 
Address  D.  A.  Scott,  West  Middletown,  Pa. 

No.  285. — ^Farm  of  124  acres,  located  in  Jefferson  Township ;  three 
miles  from  Haulin  Station  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  1 ;  one  mile  from  rail- 
way station  at  Colliers,  W.  Va.,  on  line  of  P.  C.  0.  &  St.  L.  Railroad ; 
one  mile  from  school;  two  miles  from  church;  one  mile  from  milk 
station.  Roads  are  hilly.  Surface  is  part  rolling  and  part  hiUy. 
Altitude,  about  1,100  feet.  Limestone  and  sandy  loam  soil.  25  acres 
in  timber,  locust,  wild  cherry,  maple,  birch  and  poplar.  100  acres 
tillable.  Some  fruit  trees.  Adapted  to  corn,  potatoes  and  farm 
crops  generally.  Some  wire  fences.  Price,  13,000.00.  Terms,  one- 
third  cash  and  balance  in  payments.  This  farm  is  underlaid  with 
Pittsburgh  vein  and  Freeport  vein  coal.  Address  Mrs.  Emma  F. 
Noah,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Hanlin  Station,  Pa. 

No,  286. — Farm  of  110  acres,  situated  in  Union  Township;  one- 
half  mile  from  Gastonville  postoffice;  Gastonville  is  on  the  line  of 
the  B.  &  O.  Railroad;  one-half  mile  from  school,  church  and  milk 
station.  Good  roads.  Surface  is  hilly.  Part  of  the  soil  is  lime- 
stone. 25  acres  in  meadow;  4  acres  in  timber;  106  acres  tillable. 
Some  apple,  plum  and  peach  trees.  Adapted  to  general  farm  crops. 
Wire,  rail  and  board  fences.  Small  house.  Barn,  40x50  feet. 
Wagon  shed.  Buildings  and  fields  are  watered  by  springs.  Price, 
$75.00  per  acre.  Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  One  mile  from  street 
car  line  to  Pittsburgh.  Address  T.  J.  Fawcett,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Finley- 
ville.  Pa. 

Wayne  County. 

No.  287. — ^Farm  of  100  acres,  situated  in  Sterling  Township;  five 
miles  from  Moscow  and  Elmhurst;  four  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Wimmers,  on  line  of  Erie  and  Wyoming  Railroad ;  one  mile  from 
school  and  church.  Good  roads.  Part  of  the  surface  is  rolling  and 
part  level.  High  altitude.  Clay  and  loam  soil.  40  acres  in 
meadow;  20  acres  in  timber;  60  acres  tillable.  Some  fruit,  consist- 
ing of  apple,  peach,  cherry,  plum  and  pear.  Adapted  to  oats,  pota- 
toes, corn  and  buckwheat.  Wire  and  stone  wall  fences,  all  good. 
Ten-room  house  with  porches.  Two  large  barns.  Silo,  hen  house, 
ice  house  and  hog  house.  Buildings  watered  by  well;  fields  by 
springs  and  brooks.  Price,  |3,300.00.  Terms,  12,000.00  cash  and 
balance  on  mortgage.  Fine  dairy  and  fruit  farm.  Near  good  neigh- 
bors and  good  market.    Address  Ralph  M.  Swingle,  R.  D.,  Elmhurst, 
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No.  288. — Farm  of  135  acres,  situated  in  Sterling  Township;  one 
mile  from  Sterling;  five  and  one-half  miles  from  railway  station,  on 
line  of  Erie  and  Wyoming  Railroad;  one  mile  from  school  and 
church ;  two  miles  from  creamery  and  milk  station.  Good  state  road. 
Surface  is  rolling.  Altitude  is  high  and  a  fine  view  of  surrounding 
country.  Soil  is  clay  with  loam  subsoil.  60  acres  in  meadow;  25 
acres  in  timber,  largely  second  growth;  60  acres  tillable.  Fruit: 
400  apple,  55  peach  and  some  cherry,  plum  and  pear  trees.  Adapted 
to  corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  rye  and  potatoes.  Wire  and  stone  wall 
fences,  all  good.  Two-story  house,  twelve  rooms,  slate  roof  and  well 
painted.  Two  large  barns,  poultry  house,  hog  house  and  ice  house. 
Water  at  house  and  barn.  Fields  are  watered  by  springs  and  brook. 
Price,  14,000.00.  Terms,  |2,000.00  cash  and  balance  on  mortgage. 
Telephone  li'ne  passes  house.  Rural  mail  service.  Large  lawn  and 
plenty  of  old  shade  trees.    Address  A.  F.  Swingle,  R.  D.,  Ariel,  Pa. 

No.  289. — Farm  of  113  acres,  situated  in  Oregon  Township;  one- 
half  mile  from  Torrey  postoffice;  six  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Honesdale,  on  line  of  Erie  and  D.  &  H.  Railroads;  one-eighth  mile 
from  school  and  church.  Good  roads.  Honesdale,  the  county  seat, 
has  a  population  of  about  4,000.  Surface  is  rolling.  Red  shale  soil. 
35  acres  in  meadow;  20  acres  in  second  growth  timber;  35  acres  till- 
able. Orchard  consisting  of  apple,  pear,  plum  and  peach  trees. 
Adapted  to  corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes  and  rye.  Stone  and  wire 
fences,  in  excellent  condition.  Seven-room  house,  good  condition. 
Two  bams,  wagon  shed  and  poultry  house.  Well  at  baiH  and  house. 
Fields  are  watered  by  springs.  Price,  |3,500.00.  Terms,  two-thirds 
cash  and  balance  on  time.  This  farm  is  in  a  first-class  state  of  cul- 
tivation. Telephone  connecton  and  daily  mail.  Address  D.  W. 
Scudder,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

No.  290. — Farm  of  70  acres,  located  in  Lake  Township;  three- 
fourths  mile  from  Gravity  postoflSce,  R.  D.  No.  1 ;  Gravity  is  on  the 
line  of  the  Erie  Railroad ;  near  school  and  church ;  three-fourths  mile 
from  creamery;  one  mile  from  cheese  factory,  milk  station  and  coin- 
densery.  Roads  are  good  but  a  little  hilly.  Surface  is  rolling.  Dark 
loam  soil.  20  acers  in  meadow;  5  acres  in  timber,  beech,  maple  and 
chestnut;  35  acres  tillable.  125  apple  and  some  peach,  plum  and 
pear  trees.  Adapted  to  corn,  potatoes,  oats  and  buckwheat.  Stone 
wall  and  wire  fences,  fair  condition.  House  with  porches.  Basement 
barn,  22x36  feet.  Well  at  house  and  barn.  Springs  in  fields.  Price, 
15,000.00.  Terms,  part  cash  and  balance  on  time.  This  farm  is  in 
the  village  of  Gravity.  One  mile  to  Lake  Ariel  summer  resort. 
Address  C.  A.  Masters,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Gravity,  Pa. 

No.  291. — Farm  of  200  acres,  situated  in  Manchester  Township; 
four  miles  from  Equinunk  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  1;  five  miles  from 
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Lordville  BtatioH,  on  line  of  Erie  Bailroad ;  one-half  mile  from  school ; 
two  miles  from  church ;  one  and  one-half  miles  from  creamery.  Good 
roads  but  somewhat  hilly.  Surface  slopes  gently  to  the  east.  Soil  is 
red  shale  and  is  vei7  productive.  50  acres  in  meadow;  50  acres  in 
timber,  maple,  beech  and  birch ;  100  acres  in  pasture;  75  acres  tillable. 
Apple,  peach,  pear  and  cherry  orchard.  Adapted  to  corn,  oats,  buck- 
wheat and  potatoes.  Wire  fences,  good  condition.  House  with  ad- 
dition and  porches,  good  conditioti.  Barn,  32x56  feet,  chicken  house, 
hog  house,  granary,  etc.  Running  water  in  house  and  at  barn.  Fields 
watered  by  springs.  Price,  f  4,250.00.  Terms,  cash.  Barn  has  base- 
ment and  house  has  large  cellar.  Address  Harris  G.  Hill,  Equinunk, 
Pa. 

Westmoreland  Cou'nty. 

No.  292. — Farm  of  38  acres,  located  in  Ligonier  Township;  one 
mile  from  Ligonier  postoffice,  B.  D.  No.  3 ;  Ligonier  is  on  the  line  of 
the  L.  V.  Bailroad ;  one-half  mile  from  school ;  one  mile  from  church ; 
one  mUe  from  creamery  and  milk  station.  Macadam  state  roads. 
Surface  is  level.  Altitude,  1,100  feet.  Shale  and  clay  soil.  36  acres 
are  tillable  and  the  other  two  acres  are  in  oak  timber.  All  kinds  of 
fruit.  Adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay  and  alfalfa.  All  wire 
te'ncea.  House,  36x36  feet,  eight  rooms  and  bath.  Barn  in  fine  con- 
dition, large  hog  house  and  poultry  houses.  Running  water  at  house 
and  barn.  Price,  f5,500.00.  Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  This  farm 
is  one  of  the  best  located  in  the  county  and  would  make  a  fine  truck 
farm.    Address  G.  M.  Bobb,  Ligonier,  Pa.,  Star  Boute. 

No.  293. — Farm  of  115  acres,  located  in  East  Huntingdon  Town- 
ship; one-half  mile  from  Alverton  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  3;  Alverton  is 
on  line  of  the  S.  W.  P.  Railroad ;  one-half  mile  from  school,  church 
and  milk  station.  Roads  are  good  but  hilly.  About  40  acres  of  the 
surface  is  level  and  the  balance  is  rolling.  Limestone  soil.  40  acres 
in  meadow;  100  acres  tillable.  100  peach,  25  apple  and  some  pear, 
plum  and  quince  trees.  250  grape  vines.  Adapted  to  corn,  oats  and 
wheat.  Wire  fences.  Brick  house,  nine  rooms,  slate  roof,  good  con- 
dition. Barn,  60x80  feet,  good  condition.  Two  com  cribs.  House 
is  watered  by  well;  barn  by  cistern;  fields  by  spring.  Price, 
110,000.00.  Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  Underlaid  with  Freeport  vein 
coal.  Good  limestone.  Never-failing  water.  Five  minutes  walk  to 
street  car  line.  Owners,  0.  Fox  Estate,  Address  Nora  A.  Fox,  Al- 
verton, Pa. 

No.  294. — Farm  of  70  acres,  located  in  Donegal  Township;  three 
and  one-half  miles  from  Jones  Mills  postoffice;  Jones  Mills  is  on  the 
line  of  the  Indian  Creek  Valley  Railroad;  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  school;  three  miles  from  church.    Part  of  the  surface  is  hilly 
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and  part  level.  10  acres  in  meadow ;  20  acres  in  timber;  60  acres  till- 
able. Choice  fruit  consisting  of  apples,  prunes,  plums  and  grapes. 
Adapted  to  com,  oats,  buckwheat  and  potatoes.  Rail  and  wire 
fences.  Frame  house,  in  good  condition.  Bank  bam,  wood  shed, 
hog  pen  and  other  outbuildings.  Water  is  piped  to  the  house. 
Spring  at  the  barn.  Price,  {2,500.00.  Terms,  one-half  cash  and  resi- 
due in  two  equal  annual  payments.  Good  limestone  one  mile  awaj. 
Sugar  camp  on  this  farm.  Oood  place  to  raise  sheep.  Address 
John  M.  Nedrow,  Jones  Mills,  Pa. 

No.  295. — ^Farm  of  119  acres,  located  in  Washington  Township; 
three  miles  from  Salina  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  1 ;  Salina  is  on  the  line 
of  the  West  Penn  Railroad;  one  mile  from  school  and  three  miles 
from  church;  three  miles  from  milk  station.  State  road;  part  of 
brick  construction.  Part  of  the  surface  is  rolling  and  part  level — 
all  can  be  worked  with  machinery.  Clay  loam  with  some  sandy  soil.  65 
acres  in  meadow;  15  acres  in  timber,  oak  and  hickory.  No  waste- 
land. 200  apple,  300  peach,  30  cherry  and  15  pear  trees.  Adapted 
to  wheat,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  clover  and  timothy.  Farm  is  partly 
fenced  with  good  wire  fencing.  New  cottage  house,  eight  rooms. 
Barn,  45x70  feet,  double  barn  floors.  Chicken  coop  and  hog  house. 
Buildings  and  fields  are  watered  by  springs.  Price,  |6,000.00. 
Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  on  easy  terms.  This  is  only  one- 
half  the  real  value  of  this  farm.  It  is  a  bargain.  Address  0.  W. 
Mauk,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Salina,  Pa. 

No.  296. — Farm  of  198  acres,  one-half  mile  from  Ligonier  post- 
office;  one  mile  from  railway  station  at  Ligonier  on  line  of  Ligonier 
Valley  Railroad ;  one-half  mile  from  school  and  church.  Good  roads. 
Surface  is  rolling.  About  170  acres  tillable.  Adapted  to  oats,  wheat 
and  corn.  Some  wire  fence.  Frame  house,  eight  rooms  and  hall. 
Two  large  bams.  Running  water  at  house  and  barn.  Price, 
110,000.00.  Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  Incumbrance  of  {3,500.00  on 
this  farm.  Address  Mrs.  J.  G.  Noble  or  Mrs.  J.  A.  Carey,  122  North 
N.  St.,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

No.  297. — Farm  of  69^  acres,  situated  in  Unity  Township;  one- 
eighth  mile  from  Crabtree  postoffice;  three  miles  from  railway  sta- 
tion at  Latrobe,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  near  school ;  two 
miles  from  church ;  two  and  one-half  miles  from  milk  station.  Good 
roads.  Surface  is  rolling.  Sandy  soil.  10  acres  in  meadow ;  6  acres 
in  timber;  60  acres  tillable.  Apples,  peaches,  plums,  cherries  and 
grapes.  Adapted  to  generad  farming.  New  wire  and  rail  fences. 
Good  house,  16x32  feet,  newly  painted.  Barn,  40x50  feet.  Wagon 
shed,  pig  pen  and  spring  house.  House  is  watered  by  spring;  fields 
by  never-failing  run.  Price,  |5,500.00..  Terms,  cash.  Gas  lease  on 
farm.  Freeport  coal.  Address  Thomas  A.  Bridge,  Executor,  La- 
)  pobe,  Pa. 
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Wyoming  County. 

No.  298.  — Farm  of  162  acres,  located  in  Mehoopany  Township; 
two  miles  from  Mehoopany  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  1;  Mehoopany  is  on 
line  of  the  L.  V.  Railroad;  two  and  one-fourth  miles  from  school; 
two  miles  from  church;  two  and  oHe-half  miles  from  milk  station. 
Good  roads.  Red  shale  soil.  25  acres  in  meadow ;  40  acres  in  tim- 
ber; 120  acres  tillable.  450  peach  trees,  50  apple  and  some  small 
fruits.  Adapted  to  general  farm  crops.  Stone  wall,  wire  and  rail 
fences.  House,  26x36  feet,  eight  rooms  and  bath,  new  porch.  Bank 
barn,  36x46. feet.  Wagon  house,  straw  shed  and  sheep  shed.  Run- 
ning water  in  house  and  at  the  barn.  Fine  springs  in  the  fields. 
Price,  15.500.00.  Terms,  cash.  Near  good  neighbors.  Pupils  con- 
veyed to  high  school.  Will  sell  livestock,  implements,  etc.,  if  desired. 
Good  site  for  water  power  electric  light  plant.  Address  E.  S. 
Robinson,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Mehoopany,  Pa. 

No.  299. — Farm  of  13  acres,  siuated  in  Washington  Township ;  four 
miles  from  Tunkhannock  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  3;  two  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Vosburg,  On  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad;  one 
mile  from  school  and  church;  two  miles  from  creamery,  cheese 
factory,  milk  station  and  milk  condensery.  Good  state  road.  Tunk- 
hannock, the  county  seat,  is  four  miles  distant  and  has  a  population 
of  about  2,000.  Good  quality  soil.  12  acres  tillable.  20  apple  trees. 
Adapted  to  berries,  fruits  and  general  crops.  Stone  wall  and  wire 
fences,  in  good  conditio°n.  Good  house,  18x20  feet.  Barn,  25x40 
feet,  in  fair  condition.  Good  chicken  house.  House  is  watered  by 
spring;  barn  by  creek.  Price,  |875.00.  Terms,  fSOO.OO  cash  and 
the  balance  on  time.    Address  M.  Walter  Matz,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

No.  300. — Farm  of  24  acres,  situated  in  Washington  Township; 
four  miles  from  Meshoppen  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  4;  two  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Lemon,  on  line  of  Montrose  Branch,  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad ;  one-fourth  mile  to  school  and  church ;  two  miles  from 
creamery  and  milk  station.  Good  roads.  Flat  creek  bottom  and 
some  rolling  land.  Good  loam  soil.  20  acres  tillable;  4  acres  in 
meadow.  Some  fruit  trees.  Adapted  to  general  grain  and  hay  crops. 
Woven  wire  and  stone  fences.  Three  story  basement  house,  five 
rooms  finished.  Barn  with  shed  attached.  Spring  near  house  a°nd 
bam.  Price,  |1,400.00.  Terms,  cash.  Address  Mrs.  Emma  H.  Dia- 
ment,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Meshoppen,  Pa. 

No.  301. — Farm  of  200  acres,  situated  in  Noxen  Township;  one 
mile  from  Noxen  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  1;  railway  station  at  Noxen 
is  on  line  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad;  one  mile  from  school  and 
church.  Surface  is  mostly  hillside  and  terrace.  Good  clay  loam 
soil  with  clay  subsoil.  100  acres  in  meadow;  40  acres  iti  timber, 
young  poplar,  basswood,  chestnut  and  oak.    Whole  farm  can  be  cnl- 
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tivated  if  cleared.  About  30  apple  trees  and  some  pear,  peach,  plum 
and  cherry  trees.  Adapted  to  fruit,  hay  and  livestock.  Wire,  rail 
and  stone  fences,  fair  condition.  L  house,  16x35  and  16x18  feet, 
cellar  under  whole  house.  Two  barns,  two  hen  coops  and  other  out- 
buildings, conditio^  fair.  Flowing  spring  inside  of  house;  bam 
is  handy  to  brook;  excellent  springs  in  the  fields.  Price,  |5,000.00. 
Terms,  easy.  Excellent  opportunity  for  combining  fruit  and  stock 
farming.    Address  L.  R.  Lutes,  Noxen,  Pa. 

No.  302. — ^Parm  of  178  acres,  located  in  Washington  Township; 
seven  miles  from  Tunkhannock  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  3 ;  two  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Mehoopany,  on  line  of  the  Lehigh  "Valley  Railroad ; 
one  mile  from  school ;  one  mile  from  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches. 
Roads  are  good  and  not  very  hilly.  Surface  is  mostly  level.  Altitude 
is  about  700  feet.  Clay  soil.  35  acres  in  meadow;  80  acres  in  tim- 
ber, oak,  chestnut  and  hemlock;  98  acres  tillable.  Apple,  cherry 
and  plum  orchard.  Wire,  rail  and  stone  wall  fences,  in  fair  condi- 
tion. Twelve-room  house,  in  good  condition.  Barn,  40x50  feet,  with 
annex.  Running  water  at  house  and  barn.  Spring  in  the  fidds. 
Price,  16,000.00.  Terms,  reasonable.  A  grove  of  large  trees  in  front 
of  the  house.  This  is  a  very  nice  summer  home.  Address  Mrs.  G. 
E.  Detrick,  R.  D,  No.  3,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

No.  303. — Farm  of  90  acres,  situated  in  Overfield  Township;  one 
miles  from  Lake  Winola  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  3;  four  miles  from 
railway  station  at  La  Grange,  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad; 
one  mile  from  school  and  church;  one  mile  from  milk  station;  two 
miles  from  creamery.  Good  roads.  Surface  is  rolling.  Altitude, 
about  1,000  feet.  Good  clay  loam  soil.  45  acres  in  meadow ;  24  acres 
in  small  oak  and  chestnut  timber;  60  acres  tillable.  125  apple, 
grafted  winter  fruit;  25  pears,  choice  varieties.  Adapted  to  grass, 
potatoes,  rye,  oats  and  gardening.  Wire  and  rail  fences.  Nine-room 
house.  Two  barns,  one  with  basement.  New  ice  house,  hen  house, 
etc.  Buildings  and  fields  are  watered  by  springs.  Price,  |4,000.00. 
Terms,  one-half  cash  and  balance  on  easy  terms.  The  location  is 
delightful.  Less  than  one  mile  to  Lake  Winola,  the  famous  summer 
resort.    Address  Herbert  M.  Pease,  Executor,  Sayre,  Pa. 

No.  304. — Farm  of  60  acres,  situated  in  Tunkhannock  Township; 
one  mile  from  Tunkhannock  postoflBce,  R.  D.  No.  3 ;  Tunkhannock  is 
on  line  of  the  L.  V.  Railroad;  one  mile  from  school  and  church; 
one  mile  to  milk  station  and  condensing  plant.  State  road,  good. 
One-half  of  this  farm  is  level  and  the  rest  is  rolling.  Altitude,  750 
feet.  Rich  soil.  20  acres  in  meadow ;  15  acres  in  chestnut  and  oak 
timber;  45  acres  tillable.  Apple,  pear,  plum  and  peach  orchard. 
Adapted  to  com,  potatoes,  hay,  strawberries  and  garden  tmck.  Stone 
wall  and  wire  fences.    Large  house  and  in  good  condition.    Good  large 
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barn.  Farm  and  buildings  are  watered  by  running  water.  Pric^ 
f5,000.00.  Terms,  easy.  The  southern  end  of  this  farm  borders  on 
the  Susquehanna  river  and  the  L.  V.  Railroad.  Address  F.  J.  Bard- 
well,  M.  D.,  21  West  Tioga  street,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

No.  305. — ^Farm  of  72  acres,  situated  in  Tunkhannock  Township; 
three  miles  from  Tunkhannock  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  1 ;  Tunkhannock 
is  on  the  line  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad;  one  mile  from  school; 
three  miles  from  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist  and  Catholic 
.churches;  three  miles  to  creamery  and  milk  station.  State  and 
township  roads.  Surface  is  rolling.  Loam  soil.  35  acres  in  meadow ; 
eight  acres  in  oak,  ash,  hemlock,  hickory  and  chestnut  timber;  35 
acres  tillable.  Orchard  of  choice  fruit.  Adapted  to  hay,  oats,  rye, 
buckwheat  and  potatoes.  Good  wire  fences.  Eleven-room  house,  good 
condition.  Barn,  40x50  feet,  with  wagon  shed  attached.  Well  at 
house  and  running  water  in  the  fields.  Price,  |4.000.00.  Terms,  to 
suit  purchaser.  This  farm  is  located  one  mile  from  Lake  Cary  sum- 
mer resort.  Address  Jacob  Christ  and  Wife,  3740  Birney  avenue, 
Moosic,  Pa. 

No.  306. — ^Farm  of  125  acres,  located  one  and  one-half  miles  from 
Tunkhannock  postoffice,  R.  D.  No.  1 ;  one  mile  from  school  and  church. 
Qood  roads.  The  tillable  land  is  rolling.  The  soil  is  part  loam  and 
part  shale.  40  acres  in  timber,  white  pine,  rock  oak,  chestnut  and 
others.  110  acres  tillable  if  cleared.  150  apple  trees,  ten  varieties; 
pear,  plum,  cherry  and  others.  Adapted  to  general  crops.  Stone, 
rail,  board  and  wire  fences,  fair  condition.  Two  house-one  has  ten 
rooms  and  the  other  has  eight.  Large  barn.  Water  is  piped  to  house 
and  bam.  Price,  |5,500.00.  Terms,  one-fourth  down  and  the  balance 
on  time.  I  will  make  an  allowance  of  f  1,000.00  for  the  timber.  Ad- 
dress W.  D.  Rouse,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

York  County. 

No.  307. — Farm  of  138  acres,  situated  in  Dover  Township ;  one-half 
mile  from  Dover  postoflfice,  R.  D.  No.  1 ;  one-fourth  mile  from  railway 
station  at  Fox  Run,  on  line  of  York  &  Dover  Trolley;  one-fourth 
mile  from  school ;  one-half  mile  from  Lutheran,  Reformed  and  Evan- 
gelical churches;  one-half  mile  from  creamery.  Qood  roads.  York, 
the  county  seat,  is  six  miles  distant  and  has  a  population  of  50,000. 
Surface  is  rolling  and  level.  Soil  is  good  and  rather  sandy.  15  acres 
in  meadow;  16  acres  in  timber;  108  acres  tillable.  Fruit:  50  apple, 
12  cherry,  50  peach,  12  pear  and  24  shellbark  trees.  Adapted  to 
wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  hay,  etc.  Post  and  rail  and  wire  fences, 
fairly  good.  Brick  house,  20x25  feet,  good  as  new.  Bank  barn, 
40x80  feet,  built  twelve  years  ago.  Wagon  shed,  com  crib,  hog  pen 
and  other  out-buildings.    House  is  watered  by  artesian  well;  barn 
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by  spring ;  fields  by  run.  Price,  $85.00  per  acre.  Terms,  cash.  Dower 
in  this  farm.  Trolley  line  along  the  western  border  of  farm.  House 
and  barn  were  painted  recently.  Address  L.  H.  Fackler,  451  West 
Market  street,  York,  Pa. 

No.  308. — ^Farm  of  17  acres,  situated  in  Springetsburg  Township; 
five  miles  from  York,  R.  D.  No.  7;  one  mile  from  Stony  Brook,  on 
line  of  Frederic  Division,  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  one  mile  from 
school;  one  mile  from  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  Reformed,  Mennonite 
and  Evangelical  churches ;  otie  mile  from  milk  station.  Good  roads. . 
Surface  is  rolling.  Chester  loam  soil.  15  acres  tillable;  one  acre 
of  timber,  white  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  etc.  Adapted  to  tobacco, 
wheat,  com,  timothy,  clover,  etc.  Wire  and  rail  fences.  No  buildings. 
Price,  190.00  per  acre.  Terms,  cash.  This  land  is  about  one  mile 
north  of  the  Lincoln  Highway.  Address  Kerwin  W.  Haiiser,  R.  D. 
No.  7,  York,  Pa. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE. 
BUREAU  OP  CHEMISTRY. 

Harrisbnrg,  Pa.,  Feb.  14, 1916. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Patton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Harrisborg,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  for  your  approval 
a  report  of  the  work  performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  during 
the  year  1915,  showing  the  number  of  samples  of  Linseed  Oil  pur- 
chased from  Dealers  in  the  State  and  analyzed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Linseed  Oil  Law. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  report  be  published  in  bulletin  form 
for  distribution. 

Very  respectfully, 

JAMES  W.  KELLOOQ, 
Chief  Chemist. 
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BULLETIN  No.  274 

LINSEED  OIL  REPORT 

1915 


JAMES  W.  KELLOGG  VICTOR  B.  HAUSKNECHT 


DJTRODUCnON 


Dnring  the  year  1915  there  were  186  samples  of  Oil  purchased  for 
pare  raw  and  boiled  Linseed  Oil  by  our  Special  Agent  from  Dealws 
in  Tarions  localities  in  the  State  which  were  sent  to  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  for  analysis.  These  samples  when  purchased  were  placed 
in  clean  bottles,  sealed  and  sent  to  the  Chief  Chemist  together  with  a 
report  covering  each  sample  showing  the  kind  of  Oil,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  Manufacturers  or  Importers  and  Dealers,  tilie  amount  of 
Oil  represented  by  each  sample  and  the  conditions  under  which  th^ 
were  obtained.  They  were  carefully  analysed  and  in  addition  to  tlra 
reports  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  report  was  mailed  to 
each  Dealer  from  whom  the  samples  were  secured  and  to  the  Manufac- 
.turers  or  Importers  in  each  case  advising  whether  or  not  the  results  of 
analysis  showed  the  samples  to  pass  the  established  standards  of 
purity. 

In  a  few  cases,  as  will  be  noted  by  referring  to  the  table  showing  the 
results  of  tospection  where  samples  were  found  to  be  adulterated, 
prosecutions  were  immediately  ordered  which  resulted  in  fines  of 
150.00  being  paid  by  the  defendants  in  each  case  for  selling  impure 
Linseed  Oil  in  violation  of  the  Law. 

There  were  only  two  parties  who  took  advantage  during  the  year 
of  the  provisions  in  the  Law  which  provides  for  the  analysis  of  special 
Mmples  for  the  fee  of  fl.OO.  These  samples  were  found  to  be  pure 
and  to  pass  the  prescribed  standards  of  purity.  Reports  were  made 
to  the  senders  in  each  case  and  the  fees  received  were  paid  to  the 
State  Treasurer  as  required. 
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The  Law  regulating  the  sale  of  Paint,  Putty  and  Turpentine  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1915  and  which  became  effective  Decem- 
ber 1, 1915,  will  in  a  measure  regulate  the  use  and  sale  of  Linseed  Oil, 
as  where  any  statement  or  claim  is  made  for  the  purity  of  Linseed  Oil 
used  in  Paints,  it  must  be  pure  otherwise  there  will  be  a  violation 
of  the  Paint  Law  in  this  respect.  Inasmuch  as  the  Linseed  Oil  in- 
spection work  is  so  closely  allied  and  associated  with  the  Paint  in- 
dustry and  with  the  analysis  of  Paints  and  painting  materials,  the 
future  Linseed  Oil  reports  will  be  included  with  the  reports  of  the 
Paint  inspection  work.  The  Report  for  1916  therefore  will  be  a 
"Paint  and  Oil  Report"  and  will  show  the  results  of  the  year's 
inspection  work  in  enforcing  the  Laws  regulating  the  sale  of  Paints, 
Linseed  Oils,  Putties  and  Turpentines.  Anyone  interested  in  this 
work  may  receive  copies  of  the  annual  reports  free  of  chaise  by 
writing  to  the  Department  and  requesting  that  their  names  be  placed 
on  the  mailing  list 

STANDARDS  OF  PURITY. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  Linseed  Oil  is  pure,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  analyze  samples  for  characteristic  properties  known  as  "Con- 
stants" and  also  to  make  tests  for  foreign  oils.  The  Law,  in  addition 
to  requiring  that  Oils  shall  be  pure  and  free  from  added  foreign  oils, 
prescribes  certain  standard  constants  which  raw  and  boiled  Linseed 
Oil  shall  possess  in  order  to  be  considered  pure.  These  standards 
which  are  fuUy  explained  in  technical  books  on  the  subject  and  which 
were  described  in  the  Linseed  Oil  report  for  1913  and  1914  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

RAW  LINSEED  OIL: 

Specific  Gravity  at  15.6*  C.  .9315  to  .9360. 
Saponification  Value  (Koettstorfer  number)  187  to  195. 
Iodine  Value  (Hanus  number)  170  to  190. 
Unsaponififlble  Matter  not  to  exceed  1.5%. 
Acid  Value  not  to  exceed  6. 

BOILED  LINSEED  OIL: 

Specific  Gravity  at  15.5*  C.   .9325  to  .9450. 

Saponification  Value  (Koettstorfer  number)  185  to  196. 

Iodine  Value  (Hanus  number)   160  to  190. 

Unaaponifiable  Matter  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent. 

Not  to  contain  free  Rosin  or  Rosin  Oil,  nor  Rosin  as 

Resinates  in  excess  of  1  per  centum. 

Heated  to  a  temperature  of  at  least  107'  C  ' 


ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIAL  SAMPLES. 

In  addition  to  the  collection  and  analysis  of  samples  of  Oil  offered 
for  sale  in  the  State,  the  law  provides  for  the  analysis  of  special  sam- 
ples sent  to  the  Department  by  any  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  fee 
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of  fl.OO  for  each  sample.  Whenever  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
pnrity  of  the  Linseed  Oil  being  offered  for  sale  or  purchased,  dealers 
and  consumers  should  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  for  pro- 
tecting themselves  against  the  purchase  of  inferior  oil  and  should 
send  samples  to  the  Department  for  analysis.  When  it  is  desired  to 
have  special  samples  of  Oil  analyzed,  the  following  method  of  proce- 
dure should  be  noted: 

Address — The  bottle  containing  the  sample  of  oil  i^ould  be  securely 
packed  and  sent  by  parcel  post  addressed: — Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Box  "R,"  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Analysis  Fee —  A  charge  of  fl.OO  for  each  sample  analyzed  is  made 
as  provided  by  the  law  and  should  be  sent  in  the  form  of  a  certified 
check,  money  order  or  cadi,  with  a  letter  requesting  the  analysis  to 
be  made,  and  advising  of  the  sending  of  the  sample. 

Amount  of  Oil — About  one-half  pint  of  the  oil  to  be  examined 
should  be  carefully  drawn  from  the  barrel  or  other  container  and 
placed  in  a  clean  bottle.  When  funnels  or  measures  are  used  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  are  clean  and  free  from  foreign  oils,  as 
otherwise  the  tests  made  on  an  oil  contaminated  in  this  way,  will 
be  misleading. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  receipt  of  samples,  a  report  of  the  re- 
Bults  obtained,  together  with  a  receipt  for  the  fee  received  will  be 
mailed  to  senders. 


PRELIMINARY  TESTS  MADE  FREE  OP  CHARGE. 

Whenever  any  consumer  or  dealer  located  in  the  State  has  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  Oil  which  they  have  purchased  or  are  about  to  pur- 
chase is  not  pure  or  contains  mineral  or  some  other  foreign  oil,  the 
Department  wiU  test  samples  for  such  adulterants  free  of  charge. 
This  test,  however,  is  only  a  qualitative  or  preliminary  one  and  while 
it  does  not  give  a  complete  analysis,  it  is  sufficient  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  sample  has  been  adulterated.  Mineral  oil  is  the 
Oil  most  frequently  used  with  which  to  adulterate  Linseed  Oil  and  can 
be  easily  detected.  If  the  sample  submitted  is  found  to  be  adul- 
terated, this  information  will  be  sufBcient  for  the  purchaser  to  re- 
ject the  shipment  and  if  further  evidence  of  impurity  is  desired,  the 
sample  can  be  completely  analyzed  by  sending  the  fee  of  tl.00  which 
is  charged. 

RESULTS  OP  INSPECTION. 

The  Special  Agent  of  the  Department,  detailed  to  the  Linseed  Oil  in- 
spection work,  purchased  185  samples  of  Oil  which  were  being 
sold  as  pure  raw  or  boiled  Linseed  Oil  from  dealers  in  different  parts 
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of  the  State  and  sent  them  to  the  Department  for  analysis.  While 
the  number  of  samples  secnred  does  not  fairly  represent  the  character 
of  Linseed  Oil  being  sold  throughout  the  State,  the  results  of  inspec- 
tion clearly  indicate  that  all  the  Oil  being  sold  is  not  pure  and  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  rigid  Inspection  and  enforcement  of  the  Lin- 
seed Oil  Law.  Of  the  number  of  samples  examined,  3  were  found  to 
be  adulterated  with  mineral  oil  in  amounts  ranging  from  6%  to  56%. 
Four  samples  were  found  to  contain  small  amounts  of  turpentine  and 
mineral  oil  and  upon  subsequent  investigation  and  from  the  reports 
received  from  the  Special  Agent,  it  was  found  that  in  these  cases  the 
Oils  had  become  accidently  contaminated.  The  small  amounts  of 
foreign  oils  frequently  found  present  is  due  rather  to  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  dealers  than  to  any  intention  to  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
Oil,  by  using  unclean  funnels  in  transferring  Oil  from  one  container 
to  another  or  by  emptying  Linseed  Oil  into  a  tank  or  barrel  which 
previously  had  contained  turpentine  or  some  other  Oil  and  which 
had  not  been  cleaned  out  or  entirely  removed. 

In  6  samples  the  acid  value  was  found  to  be  slightly  in  excess  of 
6,  the  standard  for  raw  linseed  oil  but  not  high  enough  to  seriously 
effect  the  quality  of  the  oil.  One  sample  with  a  high  acid  value  was 
found  to  be  a  special  grade  of  a  heavy  bodied  blown  oil.  Linseed 
oil  possessing  a  high  acid  value  usually  indicates  that  it  has  become 
rancid  or  has  been  pressed  from  unscreened  flaxseed  and  contains 
a  small  amount  of  oil  removed  from  foreign  seeds.  A  high  add 
condition  may  also  be  due  to  the  presence  of  rosin  acids  or  in  some 
cases  by  contamination  with  unclean  containers.  In  2  samples  of 
oil  there  was  noted  an  excessive  amount  of  "foots"  or  solid  matter 
which,  upon  standing,  would  settle  out,  indicating  that  the  oil  had 
not  been  properly  settled  and  seasoned  before  being  offered  for  sale. 
According  to  H.  A.  Gardner,  excessive  amounts  of  mucilaginous  and 
albuminous  matter  contained  in  linseed  oil,  commonly  called  "foots" 
is  unfit  for  painting  purposes  as  these  foots  usually  contain  micro- 
organisms which  will  destroy  the  fatty  acids  and  effect  the  life  of 
paints  in  which  such  oils  are  used.  The  hi^  acid  value  or  rancidity 
•of  oils  is  also  caused  by  the  setting  free  of  fatty  acids. 

The  following  table  shows  a  list  of  the  samples  secured  and  analyssed 
during  the  year  and  whether  or  not  they  were  adulterated,  together 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  dealers  from  whom  they  were 
secured  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  manufacturers  or  im- 
porters. Purchasers  who  desire  to  obtain  pure  linseed  oil  should 
carefully  note  the  names  of  manufacturers  who  sell  their  products  in 
Pennsylvania. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FERTILIZER  LAW. 


AN  ACT 

To  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers; 
prescribing  penalties  for  its  Tiolation,  and  repealing  an  act,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers;  proTiding  for  its  enforcement,  and  prescribing 
penalties  for  its  Tiolation,"  approved  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
Karch,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  every  package 
of  commercial  fertilizer  sold,  offered,  or  exposed  for 
sale,  for  mannrial  purposes  within  this  Common- 
wealth, except  the  dung  of  domestic  animals,  lime, 
marl,  and  wood-ashes,  shall  have  plainly  stamped 
thereon  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  or 
importer  and  his  place  of  business,  the  net  weight  of 
the  contents  of  the  package,  the  brand  or  trade-name 
of  the  fertilizer  the  package  contains,  and  an  analysis 
stating  the  percentage  such  fertilizer  contains  of  nitro- 
gen in  an  available  form,  of  potash  soluble  in  water, 
of  soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  and  of  insolu- 
ble phosphoric  acid. 

Section  2.  Every  manufacturer  or  importer  of  com- 
merical  fertilizers,  as  specified  in  section  one  of  this 
act,  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  of 
each  year,  or  before  offering  them  for  sale  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, file  annually  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture a  statement  of  the  names  and  number  of 
brands  of  such  commercial  fertilizers,  having  distinct 
trade-names,  that  he  shall  offer  for  sale  during  the 
next  ensuing  year,  and  a  copy  of  the  analysis  of  each 
one  of  such  brands  of  commercial  fertilizers,  as  re- 
quired by  section  one  of  this  act. 

Section  3.  In  addition  to  the  statement  required 
by  section  two  of  this  act,  every  manufacturer  or  im- 
porter of  commercial  fertilizers  shall,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year,  or  before  offering 
them  for  ssJe  in  this  Commonwealth,  file  annually  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an  affidavit  showing  the 
amount  of  each  brand  of  fertilizer,  having  a  dis- 
tinct trade-name,  sold  within  the  Commonwealth  dur- 
ing the  last  preceding  year;  and  if  the  said  amount 
shall  be  one  hundred  tons  or  less,  he  or  they  shall  pay 
or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
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sum  of  fifteen  dollars  for  each  and  every  brand  of  such 
commercial  fertilizer,  having  a  distinct  trade  name 
sold  within  the  State  during  the  last  preceding  year: 
and  if  the  said  amount  shall  exceed  one  hundred  tons, 
and  be  less  than  five  hundred  tons,  he  or  they  shall 
pay  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  as  aforesaid ;  and  if  the 
said  amount  shall  be  five  hundred  tons  or  more,  he 
or  they  shall  pay  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars,  as  aforesaid. 
If  such  manufacturer  or  manufacturers,  importer  or 
importers,  shall  not  have  made  any  sales  within  the 
Oommonwealth  during  the  preceding  year,  he  or  they 
shall  pay  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  upon  each  such 
brand,  as  aforesaid:  Provided,  That  all  monies  so  re- 
ceived shall  be  immediately  paid  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  into  the  State  Treasury,  for  the  use  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Section  4.  No  person  shall  sell,  offer,  or  expose  for 
sale,  in  this  State,  any  pulverized  leather,  hair,  ground 
hoofs,  horns,  or  wool  waste,  raw,  steamed,  roasted,  or 
in  any  form,  as  a  fertilizer,  or  as  an  ingredient  of  a 
fertilizer  or  manure,  without  an  explicit  statement  of 
the  fact;  said  statement  to  be  conspicuously  affixed 
to  every  package  of  such  fertilizer  or  manure,  and  to 
accompany  and  go  with  every  lot,  parcel,  or  package 
of  the  same. 

Section  6.  Any  person  or  persons  selling,  offering, 
or  exposing  for  sale,  any  commercial  fertilizer,  or  any 
brand  of  the  same,  having  a  distinct  trade-name,  with- 
out the  analysis  required  by  section  one  of  this  act, 
or  with  an  analysis  stating  that  it  contains  a  larger 
percentage  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  above-named  con- 
stituents than  is  contained  therein,  or  for  the  sale  of 
which  all  the  provisions  of  sections  two  and  three  have 
not  been  complied  with,  or  any  person  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  section  four  of  this  act,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction,  shall  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twen^-five  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  offense, 
and  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  subse- 
quent offense.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
all  penalties,  costs,  and  fines  recovered  shall  be  paid 
to  him  or  his  duly  authorized  agent,  and  by  him  shall 
be  immediately  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  for  the 
use  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Section  6.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby 
empowered  to  collect  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
either  in  person  or  by  his  duly  qualified  agent  or  rep- 
resentative, and  to  have  them  analyz^,  and  to 
publish  the  results  for  the  information  of  the  public; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  said  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
such  assistants,  agents,  experts,  chemists,  detectives, 
and  counsel  as  he  shall  duly  authorize,  shall  have  full 
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access,  ingress,  and  egress  to  and  from  all  places  of 
business,  factories,  barns,  buildings,  carriages,  cars, 
and  vessels,  used  in  the  manufacture  and  transporta- 
tion, or  sale,  of  any  commercial  fertilizer.  They  shall 
also  have  power  to  open  any  package  or  vessel  contain- 
ing or  supposed  to  contain  any  commercial  fertilizer, 
and  take  therefrom  samples  for  analysis,  upon  tender- 
ing the  value  of  said  samples. 

Section  7.  The  term  "commercial  fertilizers,"  as 
used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  and 
every  substance  imported,  manufactured,  prepared,  or 
sold  for  fertilizing  or  manuring  purposes,  except  the 
dung  of  domestic  animals,  marl,  lime,  and  wood-ashes, 
and  not  exempt  by  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this 
act. 

Section  8.  This  act  shall  go  into  effect  on  and  after 
the  thirty-first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  nine ;  and  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers;  pro- 
viding for  its  enforcement,  and  prescribing  penalties 
for  its  violation,"  approved  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
March,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
one,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved— The  Ist  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1909. 

EDWIN  8.  STUART. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  BONE  LAW. 


AN  ACT 

Makine  it  unlawful  for  an7  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers,  to  use 
the  word  "bone"  in  connection  with,  or  as  part  of  the  name 
of,  an;  fertilizer,  or  any  brand  of  Uie  same,  unless  the  phos- 
phoric acid  contained  in  such  fertilizer  shall  be  the  product 
of  pure  animal  bone;  and  providing  a  penally  for  violation  of 
the  same. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  &c.,  That  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers,  to 
use  the  word  "bone"  in  connection  with,  or  as  part  of 
the  name  of,  any  fertilizer,  or  any  brand  of  the  same, 
unless  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  such  fertiliser 
shall  be  the  product  of  pure  animal  bone. 

Section  2,  Any  person  or  persons  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  pay  a  fine 
of  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  for  every  subsequent  offense ;  such  fine  or 
fines  to  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  for  the  use 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall,  together  with  his  deputies,  agents,  and  assist- 
ants, be  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  act. 

Section  3.  All  magistrates,  aldermen,  and  justices 
of  the  peace  throughout  this  Commonwealth  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  actions  arising 
from  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall 
have  authority  to  hold  for  court,  or  to  impose  the  pen- 
alty hereby  prescribed,  subject  to  appeal,  as  the  law 
shall  direct. 

Section  4.  This  act  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  AnnO  Domini  nineteen  hundred  and 
ten. 

Approved— The  23d  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1909. 

EDWIN  S.  STUART. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  LIME  LAW. 


AN  ACT 

To  regulate  the  sale  for  agricultural  puri>ose  of  crushed  limestone, 
lime,  gypsum,  and  related  products;  defining  said  products; 
and  prescribing  penalties  for  the  violation  of  this  act. 

Section  1.    Be  it  enacted  &c.,  That  every  bag,  barrel, 
or  other  package  or  quantity,  of  any  pulverized  lime- 
stone, ground  oyster  shells,  artificial  carbonate  of  lime, 
ground  lime,  spraying  lime,  slaked-lime,  hydrated  lime, 
hydrated  spraying  lime,  marl,  gypsum,  or  land-plaster, 
sold,  offered,  or  exposed  for  sale,  within  this  Common- 
wealth for  use  as  a  soil  amendment  or  as  an  ingredient 
or  reagent  in  the  preparation  of  any  fungicide  or  in- 
secticide, shall  have  attached  to  it  or  be  accompanied, 
in  the  manner  provided  in  section  three  hereof,  by  a 
plainly  printed  statement  giving  the  name  and  address 
of  the  manufacturer  or  importer  and  his  place  of  busi- 
ness, the  brand  or  trade-name  of  said  material,  the  net 
weight  of  the  contents  of  the  package,  when  sold  in 
pa<±age,  and  a  statement  declaring,  with  respect  to 
pulverized  limestone,  ground  oyster  shells,  and  arti- 
ficial carbonate  of  lime:  (a)  The  d^ree  of  fineness  of 
the  material,  in  terms  of  the  minimum  sieve-mesh,  ex- 
pressed in  fractions  of  an  inch,  through   which  the 
coarsest  particles  of  said  material  can  pass;  and  (b) 
the  minimum  percentages  contained  or  available  oxides 
of  calcium  and  magnesium,  respectively,  combined  as 
carbonates;  with  respect  to  lime,  ground  lime,  spray- 
ing lime,  slaked-lime,  hydrated  lime,  hydrated  spraying 
lime,  and  marl,  the  minimum  percentages  contained  of 
the  available  oxids  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  respect- 
ively; and  with  respect  to  gypsum,  or  land-plaster, 
the  minimum  percentages  contained  of  available  cal- 
cium oxide  and  sulphur  trioxide,  or  sulphuric  acid 
(SO*)  respectively;  which  statement  shall  be  held  to 
be  the  guaranty  of  the  manufacturer  or  importer  that 
the  goods  to  which  said  statement  refers  are  of  the  kind 
and  quality,  or  composition  and  fineness,  so  set  forth. 
The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not,  however,  apply  to 
air-slaked  lime,  kiln-slaks,  gas-house  lime,  or  tanners' 
lime,  when  sold  as  such. 

Section  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act,  the  materials 
named  in  the  foregoing  section  are  defined  as  follows: — 
(1)  Limestone  is  the  rock  commonly  known  by  that 
name,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  calcium  carbonate,  or  of 
said  carbonate  with  a  smaller  molecular  proportion  of 
magnesium  carbonate. 
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(2)  Pulverized  limestone  is  limestone  reduced  by 
mechanical  means  to  a  fine  powder. 

(3)  Artificial  carbonate  of  lime  is  carbonate  of 
lime  artifically  produced  by  any  method  other  than  the 
exposure  of  lime,  ground  lime,  slaked-lime,  hydrated 
lime,  or  spraying  lime  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

(4)  Lime  is  the  product  obtained  by  the  complete 
burning  of  limestone  in  a  kiln,  and  capable  of  being  re- 
duced by  slaking  to  a  fine  powder. 

(5)  Ground  lime  is  lime  reduced  to  a  fine  powder 
by  grinding. 

(6)  Spraying  lime  is  lime  of  high  purity,  contain- 
ing not  less  than  ninety-three  per  centum  of  calcium 
oxide  and  not  more  than  five  per  centum  of  magnesium 
oxide  not  more  than  five  per  centum  of  carbon  dioxide, 
nor  more  than  five  per  centum  of  acid  insoluble  mat- 
ters, iron  and  aluminum  oxids,  collectively. 

(7)  Slaked-lime  is  the  dry  finely  divided  product 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  water  to  lime. 

(8)  Hydrated  lime  is  slaked-lime  prepared  by  the 
aid  of  stirring,  or  of  stirring,  grinding,  and  screen- 
ing machinery,  and  is  free  from  hard  lumps. 

(9)  Hydrated  spraying  lime  is  dry  finely  divided  hy- 
drated lime  of  purity  not  less,  after  taking  the  water  of 
hydration  into  account,  than  that  herein  required  in  the 
case  of  spraying  lime,  and  of  such  fineness  tiiat  all  shall 
pass  a  standard  sieve  of  one  hundred  meshes  to  the  inch. 

(10)  Air-slaked  lime  is  the  more  or  less  finely  di- 
vided product  obtained  when  lime,  slaked-lime,  hy- 
drated lime,  or  spraying  lime  is  exposed  for  a  consider- 
able time  to  the  action  of  the  air. 

(11)  Marl  is  clay  highly  charged  with  carbonate  of 
lime.  Shell  marl  is  marl  in  which  the  carbonate  of 
lime  is  present  chiefly  in  the  form  of  moUuscan  shells. 

(12)  Gypsum,  or  land-plaster,  is  the  finely  divided 
mineral,  commonly  known  by  that  name,  and  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  calcium  sulphate. 

(13)  Kiln-slaks  is  refuse  lime  mixed  with  ashes  and 
"core",  or  imperfectly  burned  limestone. 

(14)  Gas-house  lime  is  spent  lime  that  has  been 
used  as  a  purifier  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating 
gas. 

(15)  Tanner's  lime  is  spent  lime  that  has  been  used 
in  the  curing  of  hides. 

Section  3.  The  statement  required  by  section  one 
this  act  shall,  in  the  case  of  goods  sold  in  package,  be 
plainly  printed  upon  the  package,  or  upon  a  tag  or 
label  fastened  thereto,  of  such  quality  and  in  such 
manner  that  it  shall  not  be  detached  in  handling,  and, 
in  the  case  of  goods  sold  in  bulk,  the  said  statemetit 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser  either  with  the  in- 
voice therefor  or  with  the  goods. 

Section  4.  Every  manufacturer  or  importer  of  one 
or  more  of  the  materials  named  in  section  one  of  this 
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act,  for  either  or  both  of  the  purposes  therein  stated, 
shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  of  each 
year,  or  before  offering  them  for  sale  in  this  Common- 
wealth for  either  of  said  purposes,  file  annually  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  statement  of  the  names 
and  number  of  brands  of  such  materials  having  dis- 
tinct trade-names  that  he  shall  offer  for  sale,  for  either 
or  both  of  said  purposes,  during  the  next  ensuing 
calendar  year  or  remainder  thereof,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  statement  declaring  the  composition  of 
these  several  brands  of  said  materials,  as  required  by 
section  one  of  this  act. 

Section  5.  In  addition  to  the  statement  required  by 
section  four  of  this  act,  every  manufacturer  or  im- 
porter of  any  of  the  materials  named  in  section  one  of 
this  act  shall  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  of 
each  year,  or  before  offering  them  for  sale  within  this 
Commonwealth,  file  annually  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  an  affidavit  showing,  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable, the  weight  of  each  brand  of  said  materials  sold 
by  him,  or,  if  the  producer  or  vendor  be  a  firm  or  cor- 
poration, by  its  managers,  officers,  and  agents,  within 
the  Commonwealth,  for  either  or  both  of  the  purposes 
named  in  section  one  of  this  act,  during  the  last  pre- 
ceding year ;  and  for  each  brand  so  sold  he  shall  pay  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  license  fee,  according  to 
the  weight  sold,  as  follows:  For  an  amount  exceeding 
one  hundred  tons,  but  not  exceeding  one  thousand  tons, 
five  dollars;  for  an  amount  exceeding  one  thousand 
tons,  but  not  exceeding  five  thousand  tons,  ten  dollars ; 
and  for  an  amount  exceeding  five  thousand  tons,  twenty 
dollars;  and  when  said  fees  shall  have  been  paid,  and 
the  statements  required  by  section  four  of  this  act  have 
been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  party 
or  parties  who  have  made  such  payment,  and  otherwise 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  sell  within  the  Commonwealth  the  goods  speci- 
fied in  said  statement  and  covered  by  said  fees  during 
the  year,  or  fraction  of  a  year,  immediately  following 
said  statement.  If  the  manufacturer  or  importer  shall 
not  have  made  during  the  preceding  year  any  sales 
within  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  aforesaid  purposes, 
of  any  brand  to  be  offered  for  sale  during  the  year  for 
which  the  fee  is  to  be  paid,  he  shall  pay  ifor  each  such 
brand  a  fee  of  five  dollars.  All  moneys  so  received  shall 
be  immediately  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
into  the  State  Treasury,  for  the  use  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Section  6.  Any  person  or  persons  selling,  offering,  or 
exposing  for  sale,  for  either  of  the  purposes  stated  in 
section  one  of  this  act,  any  of  the  materials  named 
therein  or  brand  of  the  same,  unless  accompanied  by 
the  statement  required  by  section  one  of  this  act,  or. 
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when  so  accompanied,  if  tlie  said  statements  shall  be 
false  in  any  particular,  or  without  having  complied 
with  all  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  on  conviction  shall  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more 
than  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  not  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars  for  each  subsequent  oflfense.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  all  penalties,  costs, 
and  fines  recovered  shall  be  paid  to  him  or  his  duly  au- 
thorized agent,  and  by  him  shall  be  immediately  paid 
into  the  State  Treasury,  for  the  use  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Section  7.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby 
empowered  to  collect  samples  of  the  materials  named 
in  section  one  of  this  act,  either  in  person  or  by  his 
duly  qualified  agent  or  representative,  to  have  them 
analyzed,  and  to  publish  the  results  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  public;  and  for  this  purpose  the  said  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  such  assistants,  agents,  experts, 
chemists,  detectives,  and  counsel  as  he  shall  duly  au- 
thorize, shall  have  full  access,  ingress,  and  egreSs  to 
and  from  all  places  of  business,  quarries,  kilns,  fac- 
tories, bams,  buildings,  carriages,  cars,  and  vessels 
used  in  the  manufacture,  storage,  transportation,  or 
sale  of  any  of  the  said  materials.  They  shall  also  have 
power  to  open  any  package  or  vessel  containing  or  sup- 
posed to  contain  any  of  the  said  materials,  and  to  take 
therefrom  samples  for  analysis,  upon  tendering  the 
value  of  said  samples.  Any  manufacturer  or  producer 
of  any  of  the  materials  named  in  section  one  of  this  act, 
located  in  the  Commonwealth,  shall  be  entitled  to  have 
a  single  sample  of  any  distinct  brand,  for  the  sale  of 
which  he  has  paid  the  fee  required  by  section  five  of 
this  act,  analyzed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
under  such  r^ulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  prescribe  with  respect  to  the  points  of  com- 
position specified  in  said  section  one,  upon  sending 
sample  properly  sealed  and  carriage  prepaid,  together 
with  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  such  analysis ;  but  not 
more  than  two  brands  shall  be  analyzed,  under  the  priv- 
ilege conferred  by  this  proviso,  for  one  manufacturer 
or  producer  in  a  single  year.  None  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  apply  to  sales  of  limestone,  or  limestone 
products  or  marl,  when  such  sales  are  made  at  the 
quarry  or  pit  in  bulk,  and  delivered  to  the  wagons  of 
the  users,  who  are  presumed  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
qualities  of  the  local  products. 

Section  8.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  for 
the  period  ending  June  first,  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventeen,  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars 
(f4,000),  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is 
hereby  specifically  appropriated  to  ttie  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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Section  9.  This  act  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  six- 
teen. 

Approved — The  1st  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1915. 

MARTIN  G.  BRUMBAUGH. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  attention  of  local  dealers  and  manufacturers' 
agents  selling  commercial  fertiliers  and  lime  products 
for  agricultural  purposes  is  called  to  the  list  published 
herewith,  of  manufacturers,  producers  and  importers, 
together  with  a  list  of  the  several  brands  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  chemicals  and  lime  products  they  have  regis- 
tered for  sale  in  this  State  during  the  year  1916. 

Local  dealers  and  agents  should  see  that  all  commer- 
cial fertilizers  and  lime  products  used  for  agricultural 
purposes  sold,  offered,  or  exposed  for  sale  by  them  are 
registered  and  all  other  requirements  of  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  the  same  are  complied  with  for  tiie 
reason  that  if  they  are  sold,  offered  or  exposed  for  sale 
in  violation  of  these  laws,  they  are,  together  with  the 
manufacturer,  liable  to  the  penalty  prescribed  therein, 
governing  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such  commodi- 
ties in  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  event  of  any  claim  being  made  by  a  manufac- 
turer, importer  or  producer  that  certain  brands  of  their 
products  are  registered  and  the  names  of  such  products 
are  not  contained  in  this  list,  it  is  the  duty  of  agents  and 
dealers  to  write  to  the  Department  and  ascertain  if  such 
products  have  been  registered  subsequently  to  the  pub- 
lication of  this  bulletin. 

This  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  such  agents  and 
and  dealers  can  protect  themselves  from  personal  lia- 
bility to  these  Acts  of  Assembly. 

CHAS.  E.  PATTON, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  February  21,  1916. 
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LIST  OF  FERTILIZER  MANUFACTURERS  AND  BRANDS  OF 
THEIR  FERTILIZERS  FOR  WHICH  LICENSE  TO  SELL  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  DURING  1916  WAS  TAKEN  OUT  PRIOR  TO 
AND  INCLUDING  FEBRUARY  21,  1916. 


THE  ALLENTOWN  MANUB'ACTURING  CO.,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

Special  Complete  Phosphate. 

Special  |25.00  Phosphate. 

Pare  Ground  Bone. 

Acid  Phosphate. 

Quick  Retom  Phosphate. 


THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Apex  Acid  Phosphate. 

14    Per  Cent.  Acid  Phosphate. 

16  Per  Cent.  Acid  Phosphate. 

18  Per  Cent.  Acid  Phosphate. 

Ammoniated  Fertilizer  A. 

.Xmmoniated  Fertilizer  AA. 

Homestead  Good  Grower. 

Ammoniated  Fertilizer  AAA. 

Ammoniated  Fertilizer  AAAA. 

High  Grade  Ammoniated  Fertilizer. 

Dead  Shot  Phosphate  1910. 

E<agle  Phosphate. 

Wheat,  Corn  &  Grass  Fertilizer. 

Tip  Top  Fertilizer  1916. 

General  Crop  Grower  1916. 

Ordorless  Grass  &  Lawn  Top  Dressing  1916. 

Complete  Manure  for  Top  Dressing  1916. 

Complete  Tobacco  Manure  1916  (Sulphate). 

American   Special. 

Sterling  Truck  &  Top  Dressing  Mixture. 

Pine  Ground  Bone. 

High  Grade  Ground  Bone. 

Basic  Lime  Phosphate. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Ground  Tankage  (6  &  30). 

Ground  Tankage  (9  &  2(9. 

Ground  Untreated  Phosphate  Rock. 

Dry  Ground  Fish. 

High  Grade  Dried  Blood. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

Dissolved  Animal  Bone. 

Allen's  Popular  Phosphate  1910. 

Allen's  Potato  &  Truck  Manure  1916. 

Bradley's  Niagara  Phosphate. 

Bradley's  New  Method  Fertilizer  1916. 

Bradley's  B.  D.  Sea  Fowl  Guano  1910 
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Bradley's  Eclipse  Phosphate  1916. 

Bradley's  Unicom   1916. 

Bradley's  Com  Phosphate  1916. 

Bradley's  Potato  Fertilizer  1916. 

Bradley's  Patent  Sui;>erphosphate  1916. 

Bradley's  Half  Century  Fertilizer  1916. 

Bradley's  X  L  Superphosphate  of  Lime  1916. 

Bradley's  Potato  Manure  1916. 

Bradley's  Complete  Manure  for  Potatoes  &  Vegetables  1916. 

Bradley's  Complete  Manure  for  Corn  &  Grain  1916. 

Bradley's  Special  Tobacco  Manure  1916  (Sulphate). 

Bradley's  Golden  Eagle  1916. 

Bradley's  Complete  Manure  for  Top  Dressing  Grass  &  Grain  1916 

Canton  Chemical  Eagle  Phosphate. 

Canton  Chemical  Harrow  Brand  Crop  Grower. 

Canton  Chemical  Baker's  Special  Wheat,  Com  &  Grass  Mixture  1916. 

Canton  Chemical  Resurgam  Guano  1916. 

Canton  Chemical  Potato  &  Vegetable  Manure  1916. 

Canton  Chemical  Baker's  Fish  Guano  1916. 

Canton  Chemical  A-1  Special  Crop  Grower  1916. 

Canton  Chemical  Baker's  Standard  High  Grade  Guano  1916. 

Canton  Chemical  Superior  High  Grade  Fertilizer  1916. 

Canton  Chemical  Potato  &  Truck  Manure  1916. 

Crocker's  General  Crop  Fertilizer. 

Crocker's  Universal  Grain  Grower  1916. 

Crocker's  Complete  Manure  1916. 

Crocker's  New  Rival  Fertilizer  1916. 

Crocker's  Harvest  Jewel  Fertilizer  1916. 

Crocker's  High  Grade  Special  1916. 

Crocker's  Wheat  &  Cora  Fertilizer  1916. 

Crocker's  Potato,  Hop  &  Tobacco  Fertilizer  1916. 

Crocker's  Ammoniated  Super  phosphate  1916. 

Crocker's  Special  Potato  Fertilizer  1916. 

Crocker's  Best  Truck  Manure  1916. 

Detrick's  Paragon  Ammoniated  Phosphate  &  Potash. 

Detrick's  Special  Ammoniated  Compound. 

Detrick's  Com  &  Oats  Fertilizer  1916. 

Detrick's  Imperial  Compound  1916. 

Detrick's  Standard  Potash  Fertilizer  1916. 

Detrick's  Royal  Crop  Grower  1916. 

Detrick's  Kangaroo  Komplete  Kom pound  1916. 

Detrick's  Boss  Truck  Grower  1916. 

Detrick's  Quickstep  Phosphate  for  Potatoes  &  Tobacco  1916. 

Detrick's  Potato  &  Truck  Manure. 

East  India  Economizer  Phosphate  1916. 

East  India  Pilgrim  Fertilizer  1916. 

East  India  Roanoke  Phosphate  1916. 

East  India  Mayflower  1916. 

East  India  Unexcelled  Fertilizer  1916. 

East  India  Com  King  1916. 

East  India  Potato  &  Garden  Manure. 

W.  S.  Farmer  &  Co.  Branch  Dissolved  S.  C.  Phosphate. 

W.  S.  Farmer  &  Co.  Branch  High  Grade  Superphosphate. 
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W.  S.  Farmer  &  Co.  Branch  Pelican  Gaano  1916. 

W.  S.  Fanner  &  Co.  Branch  General  Crop  Grower. 

W.  S.  Farmer  &  Co.  Branch  Clyde  Brand  1916. 

W.  S.  Farmer  &  Co.  Branch  Harvest  Queen  1916. 

W.  S.  Farmer  &  Co.  Branch   Standard  Phosphate  1916. 

Great  Eastern  Dissolved  Acid  Phosphate. 

Great  Eastern  General  1916. 

Great  Eastern  Special  Crop  Fertilizer  1916. 

Great  Eastern  High  Grade  Potato  Fertilizer  1916. 

Great  Eastern  Northern  Com  Special  1916. 

Great  Eastern  Vegetable,  Vine  &  Tobacco  Fertilizer  1916. 

Lazaretto  Ammoniated  Phosphate   1916.  ' 

Lazaretto  Farmer's  Choice  Brand  1916. 

Lazaretto  Extra  Ammoniated  Phosphate  1916. 

Lazaretto  Special  Ammoniated  Compound  1916. 

Lazaretto  Crop  Grower  1916, 

Lazaretto  Farmers'  Reliable  1916. 

Lazaretto  AA  Superphosphate  1916. 

Lazaretto  High  Grade  Truck  Manure  1916. 

Lazaretto  Complete  Truck  Fertilizer  1916. 

Maryland  O.  K.  Ammoniated  Fertilizer  1916. 

Maryland  Ammoniated  Phosphate  1916. 

Maryland  Special  Compound  for  Potatoes  &  Tobacco  1916. 

Michigan  Carbon  Works  Red  Line  Complete  Manure. 

Michigan  Carbon  Works  General  Crop  Fertilizer  1916. 

Michigan  Carbon  Works  Red  Line  Guano  1916. 

Michigan  Carbon  Works  Homestead  Fertilizer  1916. 

Michigan  Carbon  Works  Homestead  High  Grade  Garden  &  Vegetable  Fertilizer 

1916. 
Michigan  Carbon  Works  Homestead  Potato  &  Tobacco  Fertilizer  1916. 
Milsom's  Erie  King  Fertilizer. 
Milsom's  Wheat,  Oats  &  Barley  1916. 
Milsom's  Potato  &  Cabbage  Manure  1916. 
Milsom's  Soil  Enricher  1916. 
Milsom's  Bison  Brand  1916. 
Milsom's  Buffalo  Fertilizer  1916. 
Milsom's  Potato,  Hop  Sc  Tobacco  Fertilizer  1916. 
Milsom's  Com  Fertilizer  1916. 
Milsom's  Medal  Brand  Manure  1916. 
Milsom's  Truck  Fertilizer  1916. 
Moro-Phillips'  Farmers'  Phosphate. 
Moro-Phillips'  C  &  G  Complete  Fertilizer  1916. 
Moro-Phillips'  Standard  Guano  1916. 
Moro-Phillips'  Farmers'  Potato  Mixture  1916. 
Moro-Phillips'  Leader  B  &  B  Fertilizer  1916. 
Moro-Phillips'  Pure  Phuine  1916. 
Moro-Phillips'  Special  Fertilizer  1916. 
North  Western  Complete  Compound  1916. 
North  Western  Challenge  Fertilizer  1916. 
North  Western  Farmers'  Standard  1916. 
North  Western  Shawnee  Phosphate  1916. 
North  Western  Diamond  Potash  Mixture  1916. 
North  Western  Homestead  Fertilizer  1916. 
North  Western  Complete  Manure  1916. 
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North  Western  Red  Line  Fertilizer  1916. 
North  Western  Gjirden  Manure  1916. 
Paclcers'  Union  Superior  Acid  Phosphate. 
Packers'  Union  Universal  Fertilizer  1916. 
Packers'  Union  Superior  Crop  Grower  1916. 

Packers'  Union  Animal  Com  Fertilizer  1916. 

Packers'  Union  Potato  Manure  1916. 

Packers'  Union  Gardners'  Complete  Manure  1916. 

Quinnipiac  Climax  Phosphate  1916. 

Quinnipiac  Mohawk  Fertilizer. 

Read's  Leader  Fertilizer. 

Read's  Practical  Fertilizer  1916.  • 

Read's  All  Crops  Fertilizer  1916. 

Read's  Pioneer  Fertilizer  1916. 

Read's  Com,  Wheat  &  Rye  1916. 

Read's  Farmers*  Friend  Superphosphate  1916. 

Read's  Vegetable  &  Vine  Fertilizer  1916. 

Read's  High  Grade  Farmers'  Friend  Superphosphate  1916. 

Reese's  Half  &  Half. 

Reese's  Challenge  Crop  Grower  1916. 

Reese's  Ammoniated  Phosphate  Mixture  1916. 

Reese's  Harvest  Queen  1916. 

Reese's  Mayflower  1916. 

Reese's  Potato  Manure  1916. 

Reeese's  Potato  &  Track  Manure  1916. 

Reese's  Potato  &  Truck  Special  1916. 

Sharpleas  &  Carpenter's  No.  2  for.   Grain  &  Grass. 

Sharpless  &  Carpenter's  Royal  Spring  Mixture  1916. 

Sharpless  &  Carpenter's  Farmers'  Brand  Phosphate  1916. 

Sharpless  &  Carpenter's  Potato',  Com  &  Truck  Guano  1916. 

Sharpless  &  Carpenter's  Complete  Manure  1916. 

Sharpless  &  Carpenter's  No.  1  Brand  Phosphate  1916. 

Sharpless  &  Carpenter's  Soluble  Tampico  Guano  1916. 

Sharpless  &  Carpenter's  Fish  Guano  1916. 

Sharpless  &  Carpenter's  Vegetable  &  Potato  Manure  1916. 

Susquehanna  Crop  Grower. 

Susquehanna  XXV  Phosphate. 

Susquehanna  Ammoniated  Phosphate  1916. 

Susquehanna  Animal  Phosphate  1916. 

Susquehanna   Special  Potato  &  Tobacco  Manure  1916. 

Susquehanna  Potato  Phosphate  1916. 

Susquehanna  High  Grade  Track  Mixture  1916. 
Tygert-AUen's  Standard  Corn  &  Wheat  1916. 
Tygert-Allen's  Star  Potato  Grower  1916. 
Tygert- Allen's  Standard  Brand  Phosphate  1916. 
Tygert-Allen's  Reliable  Crop  Grower  1916. 
Tygert-Allen's  Star  Brand  Phosphate  1916. 
Tygert-Allen's  Soluble  Marine  Guano  1916. 
Wheeler's  Peerless  Acid  Phosphate. 
Wheeler's  High  Grade  Acid  Phosphate. 
Wheeler's  Royal  Wheat  Grower  1916. 
Wheeler's  Com  Fertilizer  1916. 
Wheeler's  Potato  Manure  1916. 
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Wheeler's  Superior  Truck  1916. 

Williams  &  Clark's  Prolific  Fertilizer. 

Williams  &  Clark's  Special  Prolific  Crop  Producer. 

Williams  &  Clark's  Elk  Brand  1916. 

Williams  &  Clark's  Royal  Phosphate  1916. 

Williams  &  Clark's  Good  Grower  1916. 

Williams  &  Clark's  Matchless  Fertilizer  1916. 

Williams  &  Clark's  Americus  Com  Phosphate  1916. 

Williams  &  Clark's  Americus  Potato  Manure  1916. 

Williams  &  Clark's  Meadow  Queen  Fertilizer  1916. 

Williams  &  Clark's  Americus  High  Grade  Special  for  Potatoes  &  Hoot  CJrops  1916. 

Williams  &  Clark's  Utility  Brand  1916. 

Zell's  Tittle  Treasure. 

Zell's  Economizer  Phosphate  1916. 

Zell'B  Hustler  Phosphate  1916. 

Zell's  Ammoniated  Superphosphate  1916. 

Zell's  Truck  Manure  1916. 

Zell's  Special  Compound  for  Potatoes  &  Vegetables  1916. 

AMERICAN  FERTILIZING  CO.,  BALTIMORE.   MD. 
American  Truck  &    Vegetable  Ammoniated  Phosphate. 
American  Fish  &  Bone  Special. 
American  Champion  Ammoniated  Super  Phosphate. 
American  Ammoniated  Phosphate. 
American  Grain  &  Grass  Ammoniated  Phosphate. 
American  Grain  Reliable  Ammoniated  Formula. 
American  Special  Half  Per  Cent.  Formula. 
American  Rescue  Crop  Compound  Revised. 
American  Fish  &  Bone  Compound  Revised. 
American  Complete  Guano. 
American  Reliable  Guano. 
American  Grain  &  Grass  Grower  Revised. 
American  Special  Formula. 
American  Emergency  Special  Compound  Guano. 
American  Eagle  Crop  Grower. 
American  High  Grade  Add  Phosphate. 
Bob  White  Emergency  Compound  Revised. 
High  Grade  Acid  Phosphate. 
10  Per  Cent.  Acid  Phosphate. 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS,   INC.,   BALTIMORE,   MD. 
Star  Phosphate  14  Per  Cent. 
Acid  Phosphate  16  Per  Cent. 
Armour's  (1^-9-0). 
Armour's  (2-11-0). 
Wheat  Com  &  Oats  Special  1-7-1. 
Armour's  (2-8-1). 
Armour's  (3-8-1). 
Grain  Grower  2-8-2. 
Armour's  (*-8-2). 
Ground  Tankage  7-20. 
Bone  Meal  3-22. 
Raw  Bone  Meal  ii-22}. 
Nitrate  of  Soda  18  Per  Cent. 
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R.  S.  AUCEER,  SHAMOKIN,  PA. 

Grade  B.  Bone  &  Slaughter  House  Phosphate. 
Grade  D.  Phosphate. 
Economy  Phosphate. 
Pure  Ground  Bonemeal. 

BALTIMORE  FERTILIZER  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Old  Honesty. 

Honest  Potato  Grower. 

Honest  Com  Grower. 

Honest  Tankage  Rock  &  Potash. 

Honest  Acid  Phosphate. 

BALTIMORE  PULVERIZING  CO.,  BAI/TIMORB,  MD. 

Fenniman's  Special  Guano  No.  1. 

High  Grade  Potato  Guano. 

Special  Spring  &  Fall  Mixture. 

Royal  Compound.  « 

S,  C.   Phosphate. 

BAUGH  &  SONS  CO.,  PHILADELPHLA.,  PA. 

Baugh's  Raw  Bone  Meal— Warranted  Pure. 

Baugh's  Fine  Ground  Bone. 

Baugh's  Pure  Dissolved  Animal  Bones. 

Baugh's  Pure'  Steamed  Bone. 

Baugh's  Export  Bone  with  Potash. 

Baugh's  Peninsula  Grain  Producer. 

Baugh's  Com  and  Oats  Fertilizer. 

Baugh's  The  Old  Stand-By:  Dissolved  Animal  Base. 

Baugh's  Truckers  Favorite. 

Bugh's  High-Grade  Ammoniated  Animal  Base. 

Baugh's  Ammoniated  Super  Phosphate. 

Baugh's  Half  and  Half  Mixture. 

Baugh's  Animal  Base  and  Potash  Compound  (For  All  Crops). 

Baugh's  Ammoniated  Soluble  Alkaline. 

Baugh's  Balanced  Plant  Food  (A  Superior  Fertilizer  for  General  Use). 

Baugh's  Commercial  Super  Phosphate  (For  General  Use) . 

Baugh's  Complete  Animal  Base  Fertilizer. 

Baugh's  Combination  Animal  Base  Fertilizer. 

Baugh's  Double  Eiflgle  Phosphate. 

Baugh's  Excelsior  Guano. 

Baugh's  General  Crop  Grower  (For  All  Crops). 

Baugh's  Grand  Rapid  High  Grade  Guano. 

Baugh's  High  Grade  Potato  Grower  ("Big  Potato"  Brand). 

Baugh's  Effective  Animal  Base  Manure. 

Baugh's  Highly  Improved  Tobacco  Culture  Manure. 

Baugh's  New  Process  10  Per  Cent.   Guano. 

Baugh's  Peruvian  Guano  Substitute  (For  Potatoes  and  All  Vegetables). 

Baugh's  Potato  and  Track  Special  (For  all  Truck  Crops). 

Baugh's  Special  Potato  Manure. 

Baugh's  The  Wrapper  T^af  Brand  (A  Special  Manure  for  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco). 
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Baugh's  High  Grade  Acid  Phosphate. 
Bangh's  16  Per  Cent.  Acid  Phosphate. 
Nitrate  Soda. 
High  Grade  Tankage. 

BEBGEB  BROS.,  EASTON,  PA. 

Peerless  Phosphate  1916. 
Lehigh  Superphosphate  1916. 
Farmers  Favorite  1916. 
Potato  &  Truck  Specials  1916. 

BOWKEB  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Bowker's  Superphosphate  with  Ammonia  1  Per  Cent. 
Bowker's  Superphosphate  with  Ammonia  2  Per  Cent. 
Bowker's  Superphosphate  with  Ammonia  3  Per  Cent. 
Bowker's  Superphosphate  with  Ammonia  4  Per  Cent. 
Bowker's  Staple  Phosphate  1916. 
Bowker's  Sure  Crop  Phosphate  1916. 
Bowker's  Farm  &  Garden  Phosphate  1916. 
Bowker's  All  Round  Fertilizer  1916. 
Bowker's  Hill  &  Drill  Phosphate  1916. 
Bowker's  High  Nitrogen  Mixture  1916. 
Bowker's  Lawn  &  Garden  Dressing  1916. 
•    Bowker's  Ammonia  ted  Food  for  Flowers. 
Bowker's  Potato  Phosphate  1916. 
Bowker's  Crop  Grower. 

Bowker's  Complete  Alkaline  Tobacco  Grower  1916  (Sul). 
Bowker's  18  Per  Cent.  Acid  Phosphate. 
Bowker's  Bone  Flour  for  Florists'  Use. 
Stockbridge  General  Crop  Manure  1916. 
Stockbridge  Early  Crop  Manure  1916. 
Bowker's  Soluble  Phosphate. 
Bowker's  Ammonia  ted  O.  I.  O.  Phosphate. 
Bowker's  Fresh  Ground  Bone. 

CAMBRIA  FERTILIZER  CO.,  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Pure  Fine  Ground  Bone  Dust. 
Standard  Phosphate. 

THE     CENTRAL     CHEMICAL     CO.,     THOMAS      FERTILIZER   WORKS, 
HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 

CCC   Fish  Bone  &  Potash. 

CCC  Planters  Mixture. 

COC  Golden  Sheaf. 

CCC  Superior. 

CCC  Keystone. 

CCC  Golden  Sheaf. 

CCC  Acme  Brand. 

CCC  Special  Bone  Mixture. 

CCC  Dissolved  Phosphate  16  Per  Cent. 

CCC  Dissolved  Phosphate  14  Per  Cent. 

CCC  Dissolved  Bone. 

CCC  Pride  of  the  Valley. 

2 
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THE  CHESAPEAKE  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

C.  C.  Co.'s  Dissolved  Phosphate  16  Per  Cent. 
C.  C.  Co.'s  Dissolved  Phosphate  14  Per  Cent. 
C.  C.  Co.'s  Dissolved  Phosphate  12  Per  Cent. 

THE  COE-MORTIMEE  CO.,  NEW  TORK  CITY. 

E.  Frank  Coe's  High  Grade  Soluble  Phosphate. 
E.  Frank  Coe's  16  Per  Cent.  Superphosphate. 
R.  Frank  Coe's  XXV  Ammonia  ted  Phosphate  1916. 
E.  Frank  Coe's  Original  Ammoniated  Dissolved  Phosphate  1916. 
E.  Frank  Coe's  High  Grade  Ammoniated  Superphosphate  1916. 
E.  Frank  Coe's  Prolific  Crop  Producer  1916. 
E.  Frank  Coe's  New  Englander  Special  1916. 
B.  Frank  Coe's  Pennsylvania  No.  1  Grain  Special  1916. 
E.  Frank  Coe's  Columbian  Com  &  Potato  Fertilizer  1916. 
E.  Frank  Coe's  Universal  Fertilizer  1916. 
B.  Frank  Coe's  Reliable  Crop  Grower  1916. 
B.  Frank  Coe's  Corn  King  1916. 
E.  Frank  Coe's  Gold  Brand  Excelsior  Guano  1916. 
B.  Frank  Coe's  Standard  Potato  Fertilizer  1916. 
B.  Frank  Coe's  Red  Brand  Excelsior  Guano  1916. 
E.  Frank  Coe's  Moreo  Top  Dresser  1916. 

E.  Frank  Coe's  Basic  Fruit  &  Legume  Phosphate  (Basic  Lime  Phosphate)  (Key- 
How  Brand). 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Fine   Ground  Bone. 

COLUMBIA  GUANO  COMPANY.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Columbia  14  Per  Cent.  Acid  Phosphate. 
Olumbia  H.  G.  16  Per  Ont.  Acid  Phosphate. 
Columbia  Reflex  Ammoniated  Superphosphate. 
Ciolumbia  Miracle  Ammoniated  Superphosphate. 
0>lumbia  DeLuxe  Ammoniated  Superphosphate. 
(Columbia  Hombill  Ammoniated  Superphosphate. 
Olumbia  Wheat  Corn  &  Grass  Special  Fertilizer. 
Columbia  Growmore  Compound. 
Columbia  Fertility  Guano. 
(Columbia  Stalwart  Compound. 

THE  CONSUMERS  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Consumer's  Pure-Sure  Top  Dresser  (With  1  Per  Cent.  Potash). 
Consumer's  Pure-Sure  Truckers  Mixture  (With  1  Per  Cent.  Potash). 
Consumer's  Pure-Sure  Potato  Manure  (With  2  Per  Cent.  Potash). 
Consumer's  Pure-Sure  Potato  Manure  (Without  Potash). 
Consumer's  Pure-Sure  Potato  &  Vegetable  (With  2  Per  Cent.  Potash). 
Consumer's  Pure-Sure  Potato  &  Vegetable  (With  1  Per  Cent.  Potash). 
Consumer's  Pure-Sure  Potato   &  Vegetable   (Without  Potash). 
Consumer's  Pure-Sure  Com  &  Vegetable  (With  1  Per  Cent.  Potash). 
Consumer's  Pure-Sure  Com  &  Vegetable  (Without  Potash). 
Consumer's  XXX  Fiish  &  Potash  Mixture. 
Consumer's  Pure-Sure  Plant  Food. 
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Consumer's  Pure-Sure  Ammoniated  Bonephosphate. 

Consumer's  Pure-Sure  Acid  Phosphate. 

Consumers  High  Grade  Acid  Phosphate. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Consumer's  Pure-Sure  Com  &  Grain  Bonephosphate. 

JOSIAH  COPE  &  CO.,  BALTIMOBE,  MD. 

Acidulated  Phosphate. 

High  Grade  Super  Phosphate. 

Wheat  &  Grass  Special. 

General  Mixture  1016. 

Special  Ammoniated  Mixture  1916. 

Ammoniated  Fertilizer  A. 

Ammoniated  Fertilizer  AA. 

Ammoniated  Fertilizer  AAA. 

HENRY  COPE  4  CO.,  I>INCOI>N  UNIVERSITY,  PA. 

Maryland  Special. 

Ammoniated  Phosphate. 

Potato  &  Corn  Phosphate. 

Wheat  Grower  &  Complete  Manure. 

Top  Dresser  Phosphate. 

Acid  Phosphate. 

Nitrate  Soda. 

Complete  Manure. 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO.,  BUFFALO,  NY. 
Dold  Quality  Bone  Meal. 

HENRY  A.  DBEER.  INC.,  PHIIADELPHIA. 
Dreer's  Peerless  Plant  Pood,  Revised. 

THE  DUNGAN  FERTILIZER  CO.,  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Pebtde  Hill  Home  Made  Animal  Mixture. 
Potato  Manure. 
Farmers  Favorite. 
Bone  Flour. 

AMOS  EBY  &  CO.,  LEAMAN  PI^CE,  PA. 

Peqaa  Economy. 
Pequea  Ammoniated. 
Peqnea  Valley  Fertilizer. 
Pequea  High  Grade. 

F.  C.  EISEMAN,  MEADVILLE,  PA. 
General  Crop  Grower. 

THE  ERIE  REDUCTION  CO.,  ERIE,  PA. 

Erie  Grain  Spedal. 
General  Crop  Special. 

Acidulated  Fish  Special. 
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EUREKA  CHEMICAL  CO..  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Eureka  Farmers'  Favorite. 
Eureka  Dissolved  Animal  Base. 
Eureka  Grain  &  Grass. 
Eureka  Fish  &  Potash. 
Eureka  Potato  &  Vegetable. 

THE  EUREKA  FERTILIZER  CO..  LANCASTER,  PA. 

Grain  and  Grass. 
Farmers'  Favorite. 

FARMERS  FERTILIZER  &  FEED  CO..   WESTMINSTER.   MD. 

High  Grade  Phosphate. 
No.    3   Phosphate. 
XX  Phosphate. 
Carroll  Phosphate. 
Acid   Phosphate. 

FARMERS  FERTILIZER,  SEED  &  HAY  CO.,  WOMELDSORF,  PA. 

Grass  &  Grain  Grower. 

FARMERS  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 

High  Grade. 
Pride  of  Donegal. 
Special  Compound. 
Tobacco  Special. 
Farmers  Club  Brand. 
Farmers   Golden  Sheaf. 
Farmers  Crop  Grower. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  COLUMBIA,  TENN. 
Daybreak  Tennessee  Brown  Phosphate  Rock. 

JOSEPH  R.  GAWTHROP,  KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 

Special  Potato  Phosphate. 

Ammoniated  Special  Phosphate  for  Com,  Oats  and  Wheat. 

Champion  Fertilizer  for  Wheat  and  Grass. 

3.  O.  GERBIG  &  SON,  CHAMBERSBURG,  PA. 
Pare  Ground  Bone. 

GRIFFITH  &  BOYD  CO..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Harvest  Queen  Phosphate. 
Ammoniated  Bone  Phosphate. 
Fish.  Bone  &  Potash. 
Special  Royal  Guano. 
Truckers  Stable  Manure. 
High  Grade  Acid  Phosphate. 
Peerless  Fertilizer. 
Pure  Fine  Ground  Bone  Meal. 
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Soft  Ground  Bone  Meal. 
Pure  Dissolved  Animal  Bone. 
Farmers  Potato  &  Tomato. 
Fish  &  Bone  Mixture. 
Farmers  Bone  Mixture. 
Peerless   Mixture. 
Queen  Guano. 
Cereal  Plant  Food. 

HAFLEIGH  &  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA. 
Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal. 

S.  M.   HESS  &  BROTHER,  INC.,  PHIIADELPHIA,   PA 

High  Grade  Acid  Phosphate. 
Special  High  Grade  Acid  Phosphate. 
Standard  Super  Phosphate. 
Rdiable  Super  Phosphate. 
Keystone  Phosphate. 
Special  Com  Manure  1916. 
Wheat  and  Grass  Manure  I9I6. 
Farmers'  General  Fertilizer  1916. 
Reliable  Potash  Mixture  1916. 
Ammonia  ted  Super  Phosphate  1916. 
Fish  and  Potash  Manure  1916. 
Big  Crop  Fertilizer  1916. 
Potato   Manure   1916. 
Special  High  Grade  Fertilizer  1916. 
Superior  Super  Phosphate. 

PHILIP  HOFFMAN  &  BRO.,  RAUBSVIIXB,  PA. 

HotFman's  Grain  &  Com. 
Hoffman's  Potato  &  Truck. 

THE  HUBBARD  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Hubbard's  16  Per  Cent.  Phosphate. 
Hubbard's  U  Per  Cent.  Phosphate. 

M.  P.  HUBBARD  CO..  INC.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Hubbard's  Domino  Compound. 
Hubbard's  Good  &  Cheap. 
Hubbard's  Big  Jim  Compound. 
Hubbard's  Dissolved  Phosphate. 
Hubbard's  Soluble  Phosphate. 
Hubbard's  Atlas  Guano. 
Hubbard's  Great  Harvest. 
Hubbard's  Slaughter  House  Formnlar. 

J.  L.  HUNTER  &  SON,  PITTTSTON,  PA. 
Xlxeter  Tankage. 
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INTERNATIONAL   AGRICULTURAL   CORPORATION,    BUFFALO   FERTI- 
LIZER WORKS,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo  Top  Dresser. 
Buffalo  High  Grade  Manure. 
Buffalo  Truck  and  Onion. 
Buffalo  Garden  Truck. 
Buffalo  Economy. 
Buffalo  Vegetable  and  Potato. 
Buffalo  Grain  Special. 
Buffalo  General  Favorite. 
Buffalo  Ideal  Wheat  and  Com. 
Buffalo  Ammonia  ted  Phosphate. 
Buffalo  Farmers'  Choice. 
Buffalo  Sixteen  Per  Cent. 
Buffalo  Dissolved  Phosphate. 
Buffalo  Bone  Meal. 
Buffalo  Garbage  Tankage. 

THE  JARECKI  CHEJIICAL  CO.,  SANDUSKY,  OHIO. 

I.iake  Erie  Guano  with  Phosphate  &  Potash. 

Number  One  Formula. 

Little  Giant. 

Tobacco  and  Truck  Grower. 

Raw  Bone  and  Phosphate  Mixture. 

Cereala. 

Ammonia  ted  Phosphate. 

C.  O.  D.  Phosphate. 

Pure  Ground  Bone. 

T.  S.  KENDERDINE  &  SONS,  NEWTOWN.    PA. 

Kenderdine  B.  Phosphate. 
Kenderdine  Potato  Phosphate. 
Kenderdine  4-10-0.    Phosphate. 
Kenderdine  Ammoniated  Phosphate. 
Kenderdine  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

KEYSTONE  BONE  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  PHII^DELPHIA,  PA. 

1016  Keystone  Economy  Grain  Compound. 

1016  Keystone  Special  Penna.   Grain  Mixture. 

1016   Keystone   Ammoniated   Superphosphate. 

1016  Keystone  Grain  &  Grass  Manure. 

1016  Keystone  General  Manure. 

1016  Keystone  Royal  Com  &  Potato  Manure. 

1016  Keystone  Standard  Potato  Manure. 

1016  Keystone  Com  &  Cereal  Grower. 

1016  Keystone  Extra  Potato  Manure. 

1016  Keystone  Spureme  Potato  &  Truck  Manure. 

Keystone  14  Per  Cent.  Acid  Phosphate. 
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FOR  KEYSTONE  GRANGE  EXCHANGE,  MANSFIELD,  PA. 

Grangers  Brand. 

Grangers  Choice. 

Grangers  Special  Crop  Grower. 

Grangers  Emergency  Compound. 

Grangers  Best  Mixture. 

16  Per  Cent.  Acid  Phosphate. 

KIRKE  CHEMICAIi  CO.,  INC.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
Kirke  Fertilizer. 

THE  LANCASTER  BONE  FERTILIZER  CO.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

Potato,  Tobacco  and  Truck  Manure. 

Scientific  Organic  Compound. 

Potato,  Fruit  and  Vegetable. 

Lancaster  Favorite. 

Com,  Grass  and  Wheat  Special. 

Ammonia  ted  Bone  Manure. 

Special  Guano. 

Keystone  Standard. 

National  Crop  Grower. 

Grange  Special. 

THE  r^NCASTER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  lANCASTEB,  PA. 

No.    1  Tobacco  and  Vegetable. 

No.    2  Dewey  Brand. 

No.    3  Dissolved  Animal  Bone  and  Potash. 

No.    4  Rising  Son. 

No.    5  Flag  Brand. 

No.    6  Grain  Special. 

No.    8  Acid   Phosphate. 

No.    0  Bone  Meal. 

No.  10  Economist. 

No.  11  Keystone  Brand. 

No.  U  Wheat  and  Grass. 

No.  15    General  Crop  Special. 

No.  16  Phosphoric  Acid   Special. 

No.  17  Wrapper  Leaf  Special. 

No.  18  Success  Brand. 

No.  19  Potato  Special. 

LEBANON    FERTILIZER   WORKS,    HARRY    D.    LEVAN,    PROPRIETOR, 
LEBANON,  PA. 

Levan's  Special  Com  Fertilizer. 
Leran's  General  Crop  Grower  Fertilizer. 
Levan's  Potato  &  Tobacco  Fertilizer. 
Levan's  Grain  Grower  Fertilizer. 
Levan's  Acid  Phosphate. 
Levan's  Pure  Fine  Ground  Bone  Meal. 
l«nn'»  Animal  Tankage. 
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LISTERS  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  WORKS,   NEWARK,  N.   J 

Listers  Pennsylvania  Special  1916. 

Listers  Reliance  1916. 

Listers  Standard  Pure  Superphosphate  of  Lime  1916, 

Listers  Potato  Manure  1916. 

Listers  Potato  &  Com  No.  2  Fertilizer  1916. 

Listers  Cauliflower  &  Cabbage  Fertilizer  1916. 

Listers  Ammoniated  DisBoIved  Superphosphate  1916. 

Listers  Vegetable  Compound  1916. 

Listers  Success  Fertilizer  1916. 

Listers  Special  Wheat  Fertilizer  1916. 

Listers  Wheat  &  R^e  Fertilizer  1916. 

listers  High  Grade  Grain  Grower  1916. 

Listers  Valley  Brand  Fertilizer  1916. 

Listers  Harvest  Queen  Phosphate  1916. 

Listers  Special  Tobacco  Fertilizer  1916. 

Listers  I^wn  Fertilizer  1916. 

Listers  Special  Crop  Producer  1916. 

Listers  U  S  Superphospliate  1916. 

Listers  Buyer's  Choice  Acid  Phosphate. 

Listers  Golden  Sheaf  1916. 

Listers  New  York  Special  Fertilizer  1916. 

listers  Com  &  Potato  Fertilizer  1916.. 

Listers  High  Grade  Acid  Phosphate. 

Listers  Squirrel  Brand  Fertilizer  1916. 

Listers  Plant  Pood  1918. 

Listers  Crescent  Ammoniated  Superphosphate  1916. 

Listers   Excelsior   Guano   1916. 

Listers  Superior  Ammoniated  Superphosphate  1916. 

Listers  Atlas  Brand  Fertilizer  1916. 

Listers  Bone  Meal  1916. 

Listers  Celebrated  Ground  Bone  &  Tankage  Acidulated. 

FREDERICK  LUDLAM  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITr. 

Ludlam's  Cecrops  Fertilizer  Dissolved  Phosphate. 

Ludlam's  Cecrops  Fertilizer  High  Grade  Dissolved  Phosphate. 

Ludlam's  Cecrops  Fertilizer  C.  &  G.  Brand  1916. 

Ludlam's  Cecrops  Fertilizer  No.  2  for  Grain  &  Grass. 

Ludlam's  Cecrops  Fertilizer  Harvest  Queen  1916. 

Ludlam's  Cecrops  Fertilizer  AH  Crop  Fertilizer  1916. 

Ludlam's  Cecrops  Fertilizer  A  B  F  Brand  1916. 

Ludlam's  Cecrops  Fertilizer  Special  Guano  1916. 

Ludlam's  Sickle  Fertilizer  No.  I,  1916. 

Ludlam's  Sickle  Fertilizer  No.  2,  1916. 

Ludlam's  Sickle  Fertilizer  No.  3.  1916. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mapes  Potato  Manure  (War  Brand). 

Ma  pes  Tobacco  Starter  Improved. 

Mapes  Tobacco  Manure  (War  Brand). 

Mapes  General  Special  (War  Brand). 

Mapes  Top  Dresser  Full  Strength  (War  Brand) 
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Mapea  Top  Dresser  Half  Strength  (War  Brand) . 
.  Mapes  Com  Manure  (War  Brand). 
Mapes  Cereal  Brand  (War  Special). 
Mapes  General  Crop  (War  Special). 

MARTIN  FERTIUZER  CO.,  PHILADELHPHIA.  PA 

Martin's  Early  Truck  &  Vegetable  Grower. 

Martin's  Bull  Head  Fertilizer. 

Martin's  Com  &  Cereal  Special. 

Martin's  Dissolved  Organic  Compound. 

Martin's  Sure  Grower. 

Martin's  Crop  Producer. 

Martin's  Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal. 

Martin's  Pure  Ground  Bone. 

Martin's  Pure  Dissolved  Animal  Matter. 

Martin's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Martin's  Ammoniated  Phosphate. 

HENRY  F.  MICHELL  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Micbell's  High  Grade  Ammoniated  Phosphate. 
Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal  Special  Grade. 
Hi-Grade  Potato  Phosphate. 
Micbell's  Fine  Ground  Bone  Meal. 

THE  MILLER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Standard  Phosphate. 

Ammoniated . 

Harvest  Queen. 

M.  B.  S. 

Hustler  Phosphate. 

Club  Brand. 

W.   Q.  Phosphate. 

Farmers  Profit. 

PinUico. 

Potato  &  Vegetable  Grower. 

Acid  Phosphate  14  Per  Gent. 

Ground  Bone. 

Special  Tobacco  Grower. 

Millers  No.  1  Special. 

Millers  No.  2  Special. 

Pure  Dissolved  Bone. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  MT.  PLEASANT,  TENN. 
Fine  Ground  Phosphate  Rock. 

NASSAU  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Soluble  Phosphate. 

High  Grade  Superphosphate. 

Old  Hickory  lOie. 

Common  Sense  Fertilizer  il916. 

Ammoniated  Potato  Compound. 
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Ammoniated  Truck  Producer. 
Wheat  &  Grass  Grower  1916. 
Special  Mixture  1916. 
General  Favorite  1916. 
Plow  Brand  1916. 
Big  Tield  1916. 
Potato  Manure  1916. 
Nassau  Special  1916. 
Gladiator  Truck  &  Potato  1916. 

NEW  YORK  STABLE  MANURE  CO.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  3. 
Diamond  Brand — Dried  Ground  Compost. 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

High  Grade  Acid  Phosphate  16  Per  Cent. 

High  Grade  Acid  Phosphate  14  Per  Cent. 

Dried  Blood  16  Per  Cent. 

Ground  Tankage  7-15  Per  Cent. 

Ground  Bone  3-SO  Per  Cent. 

High  Grade  Genuine  Peruvian  Guano. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Pescadores  High  Grade  Genuine  Peruvian  Guano. 

High  Grade  Ground  Fiah. 

NORTHWAY  &  PECK,  EAST  ORWELL,  OHIO. 
16  Per  Cent.  Available  Phosphoric  Acid. 

G.  OBER  &  SONS  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Obers  Sun  Beam  Guano. 

Obers  Electro  Compound. 

Obers  Star  Vegetable  Compound. 

Obers  Red  King  Guano. 

Nitro  Potash  Compound. 

Independent  Ammoniated  Phosphate. 

Dissolved  Phosphate  U  Per  Cent. 

ODORLESS    EXCAVATING    &   MANUFACTURING    CO.,    JOSEPH    SMITH 
TRADING  AS  THE,   GERMANTOWN,   PHII.ADELPHIA,   PA. 

Poudrette. 

OXFORD  PACKING  WORKS,  OXFORD,  PA. 

O.  P.  W.  No.  1. 
O.  P.  W.  No.  2. 

OYLER  &  SPANGLER,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

Special. 
Gettysburg. 
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PATAPSCO  GUANO  CO..  BALTIM0RE3,  MD. 

Patapsco  Hay  Maker. 

Patapsco  Special  Early  Trucker  1916. 

Patapsco  Timothy  &  Clover  Top  Dressing  1916. 

Patapsco  Prolific  Potato  Phosphate  1918. 

Patapsco  Columbian  Guano  for  Truck,  Potatoes  &  Tobacco  1916. 

Patapsco  Guano  1916. 

Patapsco  Tobacco  &  Potato  Fertilizer  1916. 

Patapsco  Special  Potato  Manure  1916. 

Grange  Mixture  1916. 

Planters  Favorite  1916. 

Patapsco  Com  &  Tomato  Fertilizer  1916. 

Coon  Brand  Guano  1916. 

Patapsco  Mon%y  Maker  1916. 

Sea  Gull  Guano. 

Patapsco  General  Crop  Producer. 

Patapsco  B.  B.  &  P.  Brand  1916. 

Patapsco  Golden  Crop  Fertilizer  1916. 

Patapsco  Ammoniated  Compound. 

Patapsco  Dissolved  Phosphate. 

Patapsco  High  Grade  Acid  Phosphate. 

Patapsco  Pure  Dissolved  8.  0.  Phosphate. 

PIEDMONT-MT.  AIBT  GUANO  CO.,  BALTIMOHE,  MD. 

Piedmont  14  Per  Cent.  Acid  Phosphate. 
Piedmont  16  Per  Cent.   Acid  Phosphate. 
Piedmont   Special   Crop   Grower. 
Piedmont  Utility  Fertilizer. 

PITTSBURGH  PROVISION  &  PACKING  COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH,  PA 
No.  I  Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal. 
Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal. 
Crescent  Butchers'  Ground  Bone. 
Pure  Bone  &  Meat. 
Keystone  Fertilizer. 
Lawn  Fertilizer. 
Guano  Fertilizer. 
Acid  Phosphate. 
Nitrate  of  Soda . 
Pure  Bone  with  Potash. 
Pure  Bone  without  Potash. 
Smiths'  Grower,  manufactured  for  A.  W.  Smith  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THE  POLLOCK  FERTILIZER  CO.,  By  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

The  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.  Dissolved  S.  C.  Phosphate. 

The  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.  High  Grade  Super  Phosphate. 

The  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.  Corn  &  Oats  Special  1916. 

The  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.  Corn,  Wheat  &  Tomato  Guano  1916. 

The  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.  Ammoniated  Super  Phosphate  1916. 

The  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.  Special  Potato  &  Tobacco  Fertilizer  1916. 

The  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.  Ammoniated  Fertilizer  A. 

The  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.  Ammoniated  Fertilizer  AA. 

The  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.  Ammoniated  Fertilizer  AAA. 
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PUGH  &  LYONS,  OXFOKD,  PA. 

Ground  Raw  Bone. 
B.  B.  P.  Phosphate. 

RASIN-MONUMENTAL  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Rasin'a  Potato  &  Vegetable  Ammoniated  Super  Phosphate. 

Basin's  Matchless  Ammoniated  Phosphate. 

Basin's  Special  Fish  &  Bone  Guano. 

Basin's  Special  Crop  Preparation. 

Basin's  United  Grain  Ammoniated  Super  Phosphate. 

Basin's  Grain  &  Grass  Ammoniated  Super  Phosphate. 

Basin's  Boyal  Ammoniated  Super  Phosphate. 

Basin's  Half  &  Half  Special. 

Basin's  li^pire  Complete   Compound. 

Basin's  Home  Bun  Guano  Bevised. 

Basin's  Emergency  Boyal  Fish  Bone  &  Potash. 

Basin's  Seawall  Grain  Compound. 

Basin's  Capitol  Crop  Compound  Bevised. 

Basin's  Boyal   Manure. 

Basin's  Empire  Guano. 

Basin's  16  Per  Cent.  Acid  Phosphate. 

Basin's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Basin's  Seawall  Special. 

Wm.  Penn  Crop  Grower. 

BEADING  BONE  PERTIUZER  COMPANY,  BEADING,  PA 

High  Grade  Truck  Food. 

Truck,  Fruit,  Tree,  Vine,  Potato  &  Tobacco  Grower. 

Beading  Soil  Enricher. 

Beading  Prize  Winner. 

Tobacco  &  Truck  Special. 

Beading  All  Crop  Special. 

Animal  Tankage  Mixture. 

Reading  Harvest  Queen. 

Beading  Special  Potato  &  Tobacco  Manure. 

Never  Fail  Crop  Grower. 

Dissolved  Animal  Matter. 

Reading  Special  Grain  &  Grass  Producer. 

Schuylkill  Valley  Favorite. 

16  Per  Cent.  Acid  Phosphate. 

Soluble  Dissolved  Phosphate. 

Pure  Raw  Bone. 

Pure  Bone  Meal. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

BEADING  CHEMICAL  CO.,  BEADING,  PA. 

Beading  Grain  Special. 
Farmers  Meat  &  Potash  Mixture. 
Fanners  Favorite. 
Beading  Big  Crop  Special. 
Beading  Soil  Builder. 
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Pennant  Winner. 
Early  Truck,  Tobacco  &  Potato. 
High  Grade  Phosphate. 
Reading  Clear  Acid  Phosphate. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD,  ALLENTOWN,  PA 

Special  Manure. 
Raw  Bone  Meal. 
Steamed  Bone  Meal. 
Surpass  Phosphate. 
Gilt  Edge  Phosphate. 
Fanners'  Choice  Phosphate. 
American  Eagle  Phosphate. 
Acid  Phosphate. 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO.,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Royster's  14  Per  Cent.  Acid  Phosphate. 
Royster's  H.  G.  16  Per  Cent.  Acid  Phosphate. 
Royster's  Royal  Blue  Ammoniated  Superphosphate. 
Royster's  Penguin  Ammoniated  Superphosphate. 
Royster's  Flamingo  Ammoniated  Superphosphate. 
Royster's  Curfew  Ammoniated  Superphosphate. 
Royster's  Cuckoo  Crop  Grower. 
Royster's  Txigical  Compound. 
Royster's  Old  Faithful  Phosphate. 
Royster's  Drill  well  Phosphate. 
Royster's  Defender  Fertilizer. 
Royster's  Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal. 
Royster's  Fine  Ground  Bone  Meal. 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 

SCHAAL-SHELDON  FERTILIZER  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N    T. 

Dissolved  Phosphate. 

Soluble  Phosphate. 

Ammoniated  Superphosphate  No.  I. 

Ammoniated  Superphosphate  No.  2. 

Ammoniated  Superphosphate  No.  3. 

Ammoniated  Superphosphate  No.  4. 

Farmers'   Favorite   1916. 

Guano   1910. 

Grass,  Wheat  &  Oats  1916. 

Schaal's  Standard  1916. 

Schaal's  Com  &  Potato  1916. 

General  Fertilizer  1916. 

Trackers'  Manure  1916. 

Eureka  1916. 

Excelsior  1916. 
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THE  SCOTT  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  EI.KTuN,  Ml). 

Scott's  Sure  Growth  Compound. 

Scott's  Potato  Grower. 

Scott's  Sure  Growth  Superphosphate. 

Scott's  Potato  &  Truck. 

Scott's  Ammoniatpd  Superphosphate. 

Scott's  Ammonia  ted  Base- 

Scott's  Special  Grain  Grower. 

Scott's  Pure  Ground  Raw  Bone. 

Scott's  Tip  Top  Soluble  Phosphate. 

SHARON  RENDERING  &  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  SHARON,  PA 

Enterprise  Phosphate. 

Glue  Phosphate. 

16  Per  Cent.  Acid  Phosphate. 

M.  L.  SHOEMAKER  &  CO.,  LTD.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Swift-Sure  Super  Phosphate  for  Tobacco  and  General  Use. 
Swift-Sure  Gnano  for  Tomatoes,  Truck  &  Com. 
Echo  Super  Phosphate. 
Swift-Sure  Bone  Meal. 
Shoemaker's  Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal. 

F.  A.  SIMONS  BROS.,  CORNWELLS,  PA. 
The  Farmers  Favorite  High  Grade  Phosphate  for  Truck  and  Com. 

SMITH  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Smith's  General  Crop  Fertilizer. 
Smith's  Com,  Oats  &  Wheat  Fertilizer. 
Smith's  Ammoniated  Phosphate  &  Potash. 
Smith's  Wheat  Maker  Seeding  Down. 
Smith's  16  Per  Cent.  Acid  Phosphate. 
Smith's  Ground  Bone. 

THE  SOUTHERN  FERTILIZING  CO.,  bjr  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical 
Co.,  YORK  PA. 
Southern  Fertilizing  Co.  Dissolved  Phosphate. 
Southern  Fertilizing  Co.  High  Grade  Super  Phosphate. 
Southern  Fertilizing  Co.  General  Crop  Grower  1916. 
Southern  Fertilizing  Co.  Fanners  Choice  Brand  1916. 
Southern  Fertilziing  Co.  Special  Potato  Grower  1916. 
Southern  Fertilizing  Co.  Wheat,  Com  &  Grass  Grower  1916. 
Southern  Fertilizing  Co.  Queen  of  the  Harvest  1916, 
Southern  Fertilizing  Co.  Ammoniated  Dissolved  Fertilizer  1916. 

SWACK'S  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  INC.,  DUBOIS,  PA. 

Swack's  Grain  &  Cora. 
Swack's  General  Crop  Grower. 
Swack's  Wheat. 
Swack's  Potato  &  Truck. 
Swack's  Special  Potato. 
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Swack's  Ck>m  Special. 
Swack'g  Grain  Grower. 
Swack'8  High  Grade  Tankage. 
Swack's  Acid  Phospliate  16  Per  Cent 
Swack'a  Acid  Phosphate  U  Per  Cent. 
Swack's  Lime  Phosphate  &  Potash. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Tip  Top  Fertiliaer. 

Farmers  Choice  Fertiliser. 

Champion  Phosphate. 

Normal  Fertilizer. 

Victor  Potash  Fertilizer. 

Thomas  Wheat  &  Com  Fertilizer. 

Thomas  1  Per  Cent.  Organic  Fertilizer. 

Trackers  High  Grade  Manure. 

Fiab  Guano. 

Thomas  i  Per  Cent.  Organic  Fertilizer. 

Improved  Fertilizer. 

Superior  Super  Phosphate. 

16  Per  Cent.  Add  Phosphate. 

S.  C.  Phosphate. 

Pure  Ground  Bone. 

Nitrate  Soda. 

J.  M.  TEMPLIN,  HONEYBROOK,  PA. 

No.  6  Phosphoric  Acid  Special. 
No.  4  AUas  Brand. 

TRENTON  BONE  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Bone  &  Tankage. 

4-8  Potato. 

4-10  Potato. 

Sweet  Potato  &  Corn. 

Special  Grain. 

Oats  Mixture. 

Pure  Fine  Ground  Bones. 

V.  W.  TUNNEL  &  COMPANY.  INC.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1916  Lightning  Guano. 

1916  No.  1  Potato  &  Truck  Manure. 

1916  No.  2  Potato  &  Truck  Manure. 

1916  Potato  &  Vegetable  Manure. 

1916  Fish  Manure. 

Wheat  Grower. 

1916  Excelsior  Phosphate. 

1916  Raw  &  Acidulated  Animal  Compound. 

Pure  Ground  Bone. 
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JACOB  TRINLEY  &  SONS,  LINFIBLD,  PA. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal. 
Favorite  Phosphate. 
Grain  &  Grass  Grower. 
Special  Potato  Manure. 
Acid  Phosphate. 

TUSCARORA  FERTILIZER  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Acid  Phosphate  14  Per  Cent. 
Acid  Phosphate  16  Per  Cent. 
Tuscarora's  (li-WO. 
Tuscarora's  (i-US). 
Ammoniated  Phosphate  1-7-1. 
Standard  2-8-2. 
Tuscarora's  (2-8-1). 
Tuscarora's  (3*1). 
Nitrate  of  Soda  18  Per  Cent. 
Animal  Bone  S-22. 

THE  3.  E.  TTGERT  CO.,  By  The  American  Agrioultural  Chemical  Co.,  PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 

14  Per  Cent  Acid  Phosphate. 

16  Per  Cent.  Acid  Phosphate. 

18  Per  (3ent.  Phosphate. 

Ammoniated  Fertilizer  A. 

Ammoniated  Fertilizer  AA. 

Prolific  Phosphate  1918. 

Popular  Phosphate. 

Golden  Harvest  Phosphate  1916. 

Quaker  Special  Fertilizer  1M6. 

Standard  Fertilizer  1916. 

Vegetable  &  Com  Fertilizer  1916. 

Old  Reliable  Phosphate  1916. 

Special  Potato  &  Tomato  Guano  1916. 

Premium  Manure  1916. 

Early  Truck  Guano  1916. 

Paramount  Potato  &  Truck  Manure  1916. 

High  Grade  Special  Fertilizer. 

Beacon  Brand.  -    - 

UNION  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  INC.,  NORTH  WALES,  PA. 
Raw   Bone   Meal. 
Bone  Meal. 
Eastern  Trucker. 
Animal  Bone  with  Potash. 
Farmers'  Favorite. 
Three  Ten  Mixture. 
Two  Ten  Mixture. 
Two  Eight  Mixture. 
Acid  Phosphate. 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Ground  Tankage  6  &  20. 
Ground  Tankage  10  &  Iff. 
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VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CO.  for  resale  by  Rasin-Monumental  Co., 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 

V.  C.  C.  Co.  Truck  &  Vegetable  Super  Pbosphate. 

V.  C.  C.  Co.  Royal  Ammoniated  Guano. 

V.  C.  0.  Co.  Viah  &  Bone  Mixture. 

V.  C.  0.  Co.  Special  Crop  Formula. 

V.  C.  C.  Co.  Ammoniated  Special. 

V.  C.  C.  Co.  Electric  Ammoniated  Super  Phosphate. 

V.  C.  C.  Co.  Star  Crop  Producer. 

V.  C.  C.  Co.  Eureka  Complete  Guano  Revised. 

V.  C.  C.  Co.  Fish  Bone  &  PoUsh  Revised. 

V.  C.  C.  Co.  Comet  Grain  Grower. 

V.  C.  C.  Co.  Special  Compound  for  Wheat. 

v.  C.  C.  Co.  Champion  Manure. 

V.  C.  O.  Co.  16  Per  Cent.  Acid  Phosphate. 

V.  C.  C.  Co.  14  Per  Cent.  Acid  Phosphate. 

V.  C.  C.  Co.  Royal  Acid  Phosphate. 

V.  C.  C.  Co.  Standard  Crop  Grower. 

EMIL  WALH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Emil  Wahl's  Warranted  Pure  Philadelphia  Button  Bone  Meal. 

ABRAHAM  WAI/TEMXER,   STEWARTSTOWN.  PA. 
Grain  &  Grass  Grower. 
Crop  Grower. 

FOR  W.  E.  WHANN  CO.,  By  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  PHII.A- 
DELPHIA,   PA. 

Whann's  Chester  Valley  No.  2  Ammoniated  Superphosphate  1916. 
Whann's  Chester  Valley  Fish  &  Potash  Fertilizer  1916. 
Whann's  Chester  Valley  PoUto  &  Truck  Special  1916. 
Whann's  Chester  Valley  Special  Potato  &  Track  Fertilizer  1916. 
Whann's  Chester  Valley  High  Grade  Truck  Manure  1916. 
Whann's  Chester  Valley  Cabbage  &  Cauliflower  Manure  1916. 
Whann's  Chester  Valley  Nitrate  Mixture  for  Top  Dressing  1916. 
Whann's  Chester  Valley  Special  Ammoniated  Superphosphate  1916. 
Whann's  Chester  Valley  Available  Ammoniated  Superphosphate   1916. 

WITHERBEE,  SHERMAN  &  CO.,  PORT  HENRY,  N.  T. 
Barium-Phosphate . 

THE  ROBERT  A.  WOOLDRIDGB  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Wooldridge's  Florida  Acid  Phosphate. 
Wooldridge's  High  Grade  Acid  Phosphate. 
Wooldridge's  Farmer's  Favorite  Cereal  Compound  I9I6. 
Wooldridge's  Ammoniated  Phosphate. 
Wooldridge's  Champion  Stag  Phosphate  1916. 
Wooldridge's  Old  Fidelity  Phosphate. 
Wooldridge's  Common  Sense  Super-Phosphate. 
Wooldridge's  Triumph  Brand  Phosphate  1916. 
Wooldridge's  Chieftain  Phosphate  1916. 
Wooldridge's  Special  Potato  &  Tobacco  Fertilizer  1916. 
Wooldridge's  Double  Quick  Phosphate  1916. 
Wooldridge's  High  Grade  Ammoniated  Potash  Fertilizer  1916. 
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THE  WOOLDRIDGE  FERTILIZER  COMPANV,  BALTIMORE,  MD 

Wooldridge'  Special  No.  1. 
Tiger  Phosphate. 
Old  Hickory  Phosphate. 
Clover  Leaf  Crop  Grower. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 

Dempwolfs   Raw   Bone   Meal. 
Denjpwolfs  Pure  Ground  Bone. 
Dempwolfs  Dissolved  Animal  Bone. 
Dempwoirs  Top  Dresser. 
Dempwolfs  Early  Trucker. 
Dempwolfs  Potato  &  Truck. 
Dempwolfs  Spring  Special. 
Dempwolfs  Com  &  Oats. 
Dempwolfs  R.  B.   Special. 
Dempwolfs  Royal  Mixture. 
Dempwolfs  Red  Cross. 
Dempwolfs  Crop  Grower. 
Dempwolfs  Codorus  Brand. 
Dempwolfs  Prosperity. 
Dempwolfs  Black  Cross. 
Dempwolfs  Two-Eight-One. 
Dempwolfs  Plow  Brand. 
Dempwolfs  Harvest  Queen. 
Dempwolfs    Half   &   Half. 
Dempwolfs  York  Special. 
Dempwolfs  Dauphin  Brand. 
Dempwolfs  Golden  Sheaf. 
Dempwolfs  Superphosphate. 
Dempwolfs  Dissolved  Phosphate. 
Dempwolfs  High  Grade  Tankage. 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 

THE  C.  A.  YOUNG  CO.,  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 
B.  B.  Brand  Packing  House  Fertilizer. 
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LIST  OF  LIME  PRODUCERS  AND  BRANDS  OF  THEIR  PROD- 
UCTS FOR  WHICH  LICENSE  TO  SELL  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
DURING  1916  WAS  TAKEN  OUT  PRIOR  TO  AND  INCLUDIN(5 
FEBRUARY  21,  1916. 

ACME  PULVERIZING  AND  STONE  CO.,   LTD.,  LEBANON,  PA. 
B.  B.  Brand  firound  Limestone. 

ALMEDIA  QUARRY  CO.,  ALMEDIA,  PA. 
Fresh  Burned  Run  of  Kiln  Lump  Lime. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Superior  Agricultural  Lime. 
Fine  Ground  Nova  Scotia  Plaster. 

AMERICAN  LIME  &  STONE  COMPANY,  TYRONE,  PA. 

No.   1  Agricultural  Lime. 

No.  2  Agricultural  Lime. 

Forkings. 

Agricultural  Ground  Lime. 

Hydra-Oxide  of  Lime  for  Agricultural  Use. 

Agricultural  Ground  Limestone  12  x  21  wire. 

T.  N.  ARTLEY,  MUNCY,  PA.    R.  No.  2. 
Freshly  Burned  Lump  Lime. 

F.  M.  BAKER,  HUEFNER,  PA. 
Burned  Ground  Lime. 

J.  E.  BAKER  CO.,  YORK,  PA. 

Victor  Ground  Limestone. 
Victor  Fine  Ground  Burned  Lime. 
Victor  Burned  Lump  Lime. 
Empire  Burned  Lump  Lime. 
Empire    Slaked    Lime. 

BEAVER  VALLEY  LIME  CO.,  ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 

Bearer  Lump  Lime. 
Beaver  Ground  Lime. 
Beaver  Hydrated  Lime. 

BESSEMER  LIMESTONE  COMPANY,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 

Bessemer  Pulverized  limestone. 

BLAIR  LIMESTONE  CO.,  MABTINSBURG,  W.   VA. 

Lime  Screenings. 
Opequon  Hydrated  Lime. 
Martinsburg  Granulated  Lime. 
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J.  G.  BOWER,  MONTOURSVILLE,  PA. 

"Bluestone"  Lump  Lime 
WALTER  T.  BRADLEY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

Lump  Lime. 

W.  M.  BULL,  MUNCY,  PA.  R.  No.  2. 
Freshly  Burned  Lump  Lime. 

JOHN  T.  BURKET,  HYNDMAN,  PA. 
Peerless. 

THE  CARBON  LIMESTONE  CO.,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHU» 
Carbon  Limestone. 

CENTRE  COUNTY  LIME  CO.,  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 

Pure  Hydrated  Drilling  Lime. 
Agricultural  Lime. 

CLIMAX  LIME  &  STONE  COMPANY,  WICK,  PA. 

Lump  Lime. 

Ground  Burned  Lime. 

Hydra  ted  Lime. 

CLYDESDALE  BRICK  &  STONE  CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Pulverized  Agricultural  Limestone. 

THE  COLUMBIA  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
Plant  Lime,  Manufactured  Carbonate. 

F.  B.  CONLEY  LIME  &  FERTILIZER  CO.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 
Raw  Ground  Lime  (Ground  Limestone). 

CONNEAUT  LAKE  MARL  CO.,  HARMONSBURG.  PA. 
Conneaut  Marl-Lime. 

CORNWALL  ORE  BANK  COMPANY,   CORNWAU.,  PA. 

Cornwall. 

G.  &  W.  H.  CORSON,  PLYMOUTH  MEI'}TING,   PA. 

Corson's  Prepared  Lime  (Hydrated). 

Ground  Lime. 

Run  of  Kiln  Lime. 

Fine  Lime  (Partially  Slaked  Refuse  Lime). 
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OBESENT  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  WAMPUM,  PA. 

Ground  Lime. 
Lump  Lime. 
Hydra  ted  Lime. 

DIETRICK  BROTHERS,  READING.  PA. 
Dietrick's  Medal  Brand  Hydrated  Lime. 

EMI6  LIME  CO.,  HELLAM,  PA. 
Emig  Agricultural  Lime. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  LIME  &  BALI^ST  CO.,  HYNDMAN,  PA 

Lump  Lime  (Run  of  the  Kilns). 
Granulated  Lome.    (Sacked). 

THE  FRANKLIN  MFG.  CO.,  STONEBORO,  PA. 
Franklin  Brand. 

GROVE  CITY  LIMESTONE  CO.,  GROVE  CITY,  PA. 

Burnt  Lump  Lime. 

Burnt  Ground  lime. 

Hydrated  Lime  (Clover  Brand). 

M.J.  GROVE  LIME  CO.,  LIME  KILN,  MD. 

Famous  Frederick  County  Agricultural  Lime. 
Pulverized  Limestone. 

CHAS.  BURDETT  HART.  LANCASTER.  PA. 
"Calcarb"  (Pulveried  Limestone). 

INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
I.  C.  O.  Precipitated  Agricultural  Lime. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CORPORATION— CALEDONIA  MARL 
BRANCH,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Lime  Carbonate — Marl. 

G.  W.  JOHNSON  LIMESTONE  CO.,  NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 
Johnson's  Pulverized  Limestone. 

KEASBEY  &  MATTISON  COMPANY,  AMBLER,  PA. 
Agricultural  Lime  (Artificial  Carbonate  of  Lime). 

LUTHER  KELI.1ER,   SCRANTON,   PA. 
Keller  Lump  Lime. 
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THE  KELLEY  ISIAND  LIME  &  TRANSPORT  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Tiger  Brand  Agricultural  Hydra  ted  lime. 
Tiger  Brand  Agricultural   Ground   Quicklime. 
Tiger  Brand  Agricultural  Ground  Limestone. 

THE  KEYSTONE  PLASTER  CO.,  CHESTER,  PA. 
Land  Plaster  (Gypsum). 

SAMUEL  KIEHL,  URBAN,  PA. 
Lime. 

HENRY  KILGUS,   MUNCY,   PA.,  R.   NO.   S. 
Freshly  Burned  Lump  Lime. 

KNICKERBOCKER  LIME  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Hydrated  Lime. 
Ground  Lime. 
Run  of  Kiln  Lime. 
Ground  Limestone. 

L.  P.  KOCH,  MONTOURSVILLE,  PA. 
"Verigood"  Lime. 

1.ANDIS  STONE  MEAL  CO.,  RHEEMS,  PA. 
I^ndia  Stone  Meal. 

E.  J.  LAVINO  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
"White  Marsh"  Pulverized  Limestone. 

S.   H.   LENHART  SONS,  WEST  LEESPORT,   PA. 
Bulk  Lime.  I 

E.  W.  LIGHT,  HYDNMAN,  PA. 
Lump  Lime  (Run  of  the  Kilns). 

LOW  BROTHER  Sc  CO.,  LIME  RIDGE,  PA. 

Standard  Grade  A.  Run  of  Kiln  Lime. 
Selected  Grade  B.  Run  of  Kiln  Lime. 

MERION  LIME  &  STONE  COMPANY,  NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Hydrated  Lime. 
Run  of  Kiln. 
Ground  Fresh  lime. 

GEO.  P.  MIIiLER,  Doing  Business  as  SHIKELIMO  LIME  COMPANY,  LEWIS- 
BURG,  PA. 

Shikelimo  Agricultural  Lime. 
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MOUNT  UNION  LIMB  CO.,  MOUNT  UNION,  l»A. 
Agricultural  Lime-Run  of  Kiln. 

MYERS  &  PECK,  DUNCANSVILLB.  PA. 

Agricultural  Lime. 

W.  B.  McCONNBLL,  HUQHESVILLE,  PA. 
Frealilf  Burned  Lump  Lime. 

NEW  CASTLE  LIME,  BRICK  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  NEW  CASTLB,  PA. 

Hydrated  Lime. 
Burnt  Lump  Lime. 
Ground  Burned  Lime. 

NORTHERN  CENTRAL  LIMB  COMPANY,  WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 

LYCO  Agricultural  Lump  Lime. 
LYCO  Agricultural  Hydra  ted  Lime. 

NORWICH  CHEMICAL  CO.,  EAST  SMETHPORT,  PA. 
Norwich  Carbonate  ot  Lime. 

OHIO  FARMERS  LIMB  CO.,  CI^BYBLAND,  OHIO. 
Ohio  Farmer*  Lime. 

THE  OHIO  &  WESTERN  LIMB  CO.,  HUNTINGTON,  IND. 

Ground  Quidc  Agricultural  Lime. 
Hydrated  Agricultural  Lime. 

THB  PALMER  LIMB  &  CEMENT  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Challenge  Brand  Hydrated  Lime. 

Ground  Limestone. 

Snow  Flake  Hydrated  Lime. 

THB  PARAGON  PLASTER  AND  SUPPLY  CO.,  BLOOMSBURG,  PA. 

Paragon  Hydrated  Lime. 
W.  L.   PARTNER  ft  SON,  MIFFLIN,  PA. 

Partner's  Burnt  Ground  lime. 

PHILADELPHIA  LIME  COMPANY,  INC.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Hydrated  Lime. 

M.  B.  REBDBR,  MUNOY,  PA. 
Freshly  Burned  Chippewa  Lump  Lime. 
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BOSE  POINT  STONE  &  LIMB  CO..  NEW  OASTLB.  PA. 

Peerless  Hydrated  Lime. 
Rose  Point  Hydrated  Lime. 
Rose  Point  Ground  Bamed  Lim*. 
Rose  Point  Burned  Lump  Lime. 

MARSHALL  RUTHERFORD,  HARRISBUR6,  PA. 

Beaver  Creelc-Ground  Lime. 
Beaver  Creek-Lump  lime. 

RUTHERFORD  BROTHERS,  PAXTANG,  PA. 
Run  of  Kiln  Lime. 

SECURITY  CEMENT  &  LIME  CO.,  HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 

Berkeley  Hydrated  Lime  (Calcium  and  Magnesium  Hydroxide  S6  per  eeat.). 

Berkeley  Ground  Lime. 

Berkeley  Ground  Limestone  (Carbonate  of  Lime  80  per  cent.). 

THE  SCIOTO  LIME  &  STONE  CO.,  DELAWARE,  OHIO. 

"Clover  Grower"— Hydrate. 
"Carbo  Hydrate" — Lime  Carbonate. 

AARON  SHAFFER,  URBAN,  PA. 
Lime. 

H.  L.  SHAFFER  HIGH  GRADE  LIME  CO.,  CRANBERRY,  PA. 
Lime. 

SHEFFY  AND  ELLIOTT,  ANNVILLE,  PA. 

Hydrated  Agricultural  Lime. 
Lump  Lime. 

SHENANGO  LIMESTONE  CO.,  LEETONIA,  OHIO. 
Shenango. 

THE  STANDAIlD  LIME  &  STONE  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Standard  Finely  Ground  Limestone. 
Standard  Coarse  Ground  Limestone. 

THE  STANDARD  LIME  A  STONE  COMPANY,  BUCKBYSTOWN,  MD. 

Standard  Lime. 
Standard  Hydrated  Lime. 
Ground  Lime. 

8TEACY  &  WILTON  COMPANY,  WRIGHTSVILLB,  PA. 

"Sterling"  Brand  Hydrated  Lime. 
Pulverised  Fresh  Bamed  Lime. 
Bun-of-Kiln  Agricultural  Lime. 
Pulverised  Limestone. 
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ISRAEL  STBTTLER,  TREXLERTOWN.  PA. 
Burned  Lime. 

BENJAMIN  STONER,   HELLAM,   PA. 

Empire  Burned  Lump  Lime. 
Empire  Slalied  Lime. 

M.  STUTZ,  MONTOURSVILLB,  PA.,  B.  F.  D. 
Mod  tour  Lime. 

THOMAS VILLE  STONE  &  LIMB  CO.,  THOMAS VILLH,  PA. 

Ground  Limestone. 

Lump  Lime. 

Ground  Agricultural  Lime  (partly  air  alaked). 

TIDEWATER  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Tidewater  Hydrated  Lime. 
Tidewater  Lump  Lime. 

VANCE  COMPANY,   WINPIBLD,   PA. 

Shoveled  "Dry  Valley"  Lime. 
Forked  "Dry  Valley"  Lime. 

CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Limoid  (Hydrated  Lime). 
PuWerized  Burnt  Lime. 
Pulverized  Limestone  Cedar  Hollow. 
Run-of-Kiln  Lump  Lime. 
Pulverized  Limestone  McCoy. 
Warner's  50-60  Lime. 

GRANT  M.  WEIK,  LEBANON,  PA.  R.  NO.  «. 
Lauber  Lime. 

WEST  BRANCH  LIMB  CO.,  WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 
"Sussock"  Lump  Lime. 

FRANK  WILLIAMSON,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Avondale  Crushed  Limestone  NO.  20  MESH. 

YORK  VALLEY  LIME  COMPANY,  YORK,  PA. 

York  Valley  Chemical  Lime  "Spraying." 

York  Valley  Chemical  Lime  for  Agricultural  Purposes. 

THE  SOL.  ZIMMERMAN  FARMS  &  QUARRY,  HIGHSPIRE,  PA. 
Zimmerman's  Agricultural  Ume. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE. 
BUREAU  OP  CHEMISTRY. 


Hon.  Charles  E.  Patton,  Harrisbnrg,  Pa.,  Peb.  28,  1916. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  for  yonr  approval 
a  report  of  the  work  performed  by  the  Seed  Laboratory  of  this  Bureau 
during  1915  in  testing  Seeds  for  purity  as  provided  for  by  the  Seed 
Law.  Five  (5)  plates  illustrating  one  hundred  noxious  weed  seeds 
found  present  in.  agricultural  seeds  were  loaned  the  Department  by 
the  Seed  Laboratory  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  are  included  in  thiq  Report,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
those  interested  in  the  identification  of  these  foreign  seeds. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  report  be  published  in  Bulletin  form 
for  distribution. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  W.  KELLOGG, 
Chief  Chemist. 
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BULLETIN  NO.  276 

SEED  REPORT 

1915 


JAMES  W.  KELLOGG        HOWARD  E.  GENSLER 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  work  performed  during  the  y«ar  in  testing  seeds  for  purity 
under  the  provisions  of  the  seed  law  has  been  conducted  in  a  similar 
manner  as  during  the  previous  year  and  as  shown  in  the  Seed  Report 
for  1914,  Bulletin  No.  258.  The  samples  of  seeds  secured  from  deal- 
ers by  Special  Agents,  and  those  submitted  as  special  samples,  were 
all  examined  by  the  Seed  Analyst  who,  during  a  busy  part  of  the  sea- 
son, was  assisted  by  Ruth  I.  Mentzer,  The  testing  of  seeds  for  purity 
has  been  accomplished  in  a  laboratory  of  this  bureau  especially  ar- 
ranged for  this  purpose.  Since  moving  the  laboratories  to  new 
quarters,  better  working  facilities  because  of  more  light  and  space 
than  was  afforded  in  the  former  laboratories  have  greatly  assisted  in 
the  work. 

In  order  that  the  Department  mig^t  cooperate  with  the  seed  in- 
spection work  being  done  in  other  States  and  by  the  TJ.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  our  Seed  Analyst,  representing  the  Department, 
atteiided  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  OfSdal  Seed 
Analysts  of  North  America  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  28tb 
and  29th,  1915.  Valuable  information  was  secured  as  a  result  of  the 
discussions  of  the  various  phases  of  the  seed  work.  The  results  in 
connection  with  the  co-operative  work  in  testing  for  purity  standard 
samples  of  seed,  obtained  by  our  Seed  Analyst,  were  presented  and 
showed  that  the  work  being  done  by  the  Department  is  carefully  and 
accurately  performed.  The  methods  used  in  seed  testing  are  uniform 
and  are  those  approved  by  the  above  mentioned  Association  of  Seed 
Analysts.  The  percentages  of  "Pure  Seed,"  "Foreign  Seed"  and  "Inert 
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Matter"  are  determined  by  weight  as  provided  by  the  law.  Pure  seed 
including  seeds  of  the  sample  in  question,  foreign  seeds  including 
all  other  seeds,  noxious  or  which  should  not  be  present  in  the  sample 
under  examination  and  inert  matter,  all  material  other  than  pure  seed 
or  foreign  seed  and  representing  the  dirt,  stones,  broken  stems  and 
less  than  halves  of  the  seed  being  tested  or  of  the  foreign  seeds. 

In  reporting  the  percentage  of  "Foreign  Seed"  when  found  present 
in  large  amounts,  only  those  seeds  are  named  which  make  up  the 
greater  portion  of  the  foreign  seeds  and  which  are  the  principal 
cause  of  reducing  the  standard  of  purity.  To  name  each  kind  of  for- 
eign seed  present,  including  those  which  occur  in  relatively  small 
amounts  as  well  as  those  which  make  up  the  major  part  of  the  total 
percentage,  would  be  misleading  and  of  no  particular  value  for  the 
reason  that  these  seeds  which  may  be  present  in  small  amounts  and 
make  up  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  amount  are  not  the 
true  cause  of  reducing  the  standard  and  may  include  many  kinds. 
To  include  the  names  of  and  number  of  seeds  present  only  in  traces, 
therefore,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  these  seeds  were  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  rather  than  one  or  two  kinds  which  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  foreign  seed  which,  of  course,  would  be  incorrect  and  con- 
fusing. 

The  ofScial  samples  of  seeds  and  the  larger  proportion  of  the  special 
samples  were  received  during  the  first  part  of  the  year,  previous  to 
the  season  of  sowing.  During  the  year  seedsmen  and  consumers  sent 
235  special  samples  of  seeds  to  be  tested  for  purity,  together  with  the 
fee  of  25  cents  which  is  charged,  and,  as  speedily  as  possible,  reports 
of  the  results  secured  were  returned  together  with  receipts  for  fees. 
These'fees  were  paid  to  the  State  Treasurer  from  time  to  time^  as  re- 
quired. The  results  secured  on  these  special  samples  are  shown  by 
number  only  in  Table  No.  1  and  are  included  in  this  report  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  additional  information  as  to  the  quality  of  seeds 
being  grown  and  sold  in  the  State.  In  many  cases  the  samples  were 
sent  in  to  be  tested  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  should  be 
cleaned  to  meet  the  standards  of  purity  before  being  offered  for  sale. 
The  results  obtained  showed  that  in  a  number  of  cases  cleaning  was 
necessary.  As  such  samples  did  not  represent  the  quality  of  the  seeds 
finally  offered  for  sale,  the  names  of  the  parties  submitting  the  same 
are  not  included  in  the  Table. 

The  number  of  official  samples  of  seeds  secured  by  Special  Agents 
from  seedsmen  and  seed  dealers  in  various  localities  of  the  State  was 
221.  This  number  is  possibly  not  as  great  as  it  should  be  to  fairly 
represent  the  quality  of  the  seeds  being  sold  but,  owing  to  the  limited 
facilities  for  carrying  on  this  work,  a  larger  number  of  samples  could 
not  be  examined.  The  purity  tests  on  these  samples,  however,  will  in- 
dicate that  the  standards  of  purity  established  by  the  seed  law  are 


complied  with  in  most  cases.  It  will  be  noted  by  referring  to  Table 
No.  Ill,  showing  the  results  of  inspection,  that  the  number  of  samples 
which  failed  to  meet  the  standards  of  purity  was  small.  The  results 
secured,  together  with  the  names  or  kind  of  seeds,  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  seedmen  and  dealers  from  whom  the  samples  were  secured, 
are  shown  in  this  Table.  As  soon  as  possible  after  these  tests  were 
completed,  reports  were  sent  to  the  dealers  from  whom  they  were  se- 
cured and  the  seedsmen  or  growers  from  whom  the  original  purchase 
was  made  also  received  a  report. 

STANDARDS  OF  PURITY. 

In  order  that  the  standards  of  purity  established  by  the  seed  law 
may  be  at  hand  for  ready  reference,  they  are  republished  in  this  re- 
port ranging  from  75%  to  97%  as  follows: 

Medium  Red  Clover, Trifolium  pratense,   97%. 

Mammoth  Red  CloTer,  ....Trifolium  pratenae,   97%. 

Crimson  Clover, ; Trifolium  incarnatum, 97  %. 

Alfalfa,   Medicago  sativa,  97  %. 

Timothy-Grass,   Phlenm  pratense,    97%. 

Barley,  Hordeum  vulgare,  97  %. 

Spelt,   Triticum  aestivum  Spelta,   97%. 

Wheat Triticum  aestivum,   97  %. 

Buckwheat,  Fagapyrum    Fagopyrum 97  %. 

Oats,    , Avena  sativa,   97%. 

Rye,    Secale    cereale,    97%. 

Alsike  Clover, Trifolium  hybridum,  95  %. 

Perennial  Rye-Grasa, Lolium  perenne,  95%. 

German  Millet,  Chaetocbloa  italica,   95%. 

Hungarian  Millet, Chaetochloa  italica,  96%. 

White  Clover, Trifolium  repens,   90%. 

Redtop  Grass, Agrostis  alba,   88  % . 

(solid  or  hulled). 

Canadian  Blue-Grass Poa   compressa,    75%. 

Orchard  Grass,  Dactylis  glomerata,   75%. 

Kentucky  Blue-Grass,    ....Poa  pratensis,  76%.' 

Redtop  (unhulled),    Agrostis  alba 75%. 

Dodder  and  Canada  thistle  are  prohibited  from  being  present  in 
excess  of  1  seed  in  3,000. 

FOREIGN  OR  NOXIOUS  WEED  SEEDS. 

Foreign  and  noxious  weed  seeds  are  frequently  present  in  the  va^ 
rious  kinds  of  seeds  in  amounts  suflScient  to  materially  reduce  the 
quality  of  these  seeds  and  when  sown  propagate  pernicious  weeds 
which  cause  considerable  damage  to  the  crop.  By  sowing  clean  seeds, 
therefore,  this  danger  can  be  largely  overcome  and  the  need  of  sowing 
clean  seeds  should  be  apparant  to  aU.    No  e£FoTt  should  be  spared 
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to  make  sure  that  the  seeds  purchased  for  sowing  are  of  the  highest 
quality  in  respect  to  freedom  from  noxious  seeds  as  can  be  bad.  For 
a  small  fee  the  Department  can  advise  any  citizen  of  the  State  inter- 
ested in  this  work,  as  to  the  character  of  the  seed  offered  for  saile,  by 
testing  special  samples.  If  it  is  found  that  the  sample  of  seed  sub- 
mitted for  examination  be  impure,  the  shipment  which  it  represents 
can  be  returned  and  acceptance  refused.  Those  familiar  with  the 
general  appearance  of  Agricultural  seeds  can  easily  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  foreign  seeds,  especially  if  they  are  present  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  substantially  reduce  the  standard  of  seeds  under  ex- 
amination. Unless  one  has  had  considerable  experience  and  train- 
ing, however,  it  is  difficult  to  identify  and  separate  these  noxious 
seeds,  as  this  work  requires  a  trained  Analyst.  However,  from  illus- 
trations of  these  weed  seeds,  by  becoming  familiar  with  their  general 
appearance,  those  who  purchase  impure  seeds  will  be  able  to  identify 
the  more  common  ones  which  are  usually  found  present  in  farm  seeds. 
Such  illustrations,  by  giving  the  description  of  a  seed,  will  often 
enable  one  to  identify  the  plant  from  which  it  is  obtained.  The 
Botanist  of  the  Seed  Laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  permitted  the  Department  to  use  and  include  in  this  re- 
port, five  plates  prepared  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Hillman  showing  the  charac- 
teristic appearance  of  100  kinds  of  noxious  and  common  weed  seeds 
found  in  farm  seeds.  These  illustrations  which  follow  include  a  let- 
ter under  each  kind  of  seed  and  below  each  plate  or  figure  will  be 
found  the  corresponding  common  names  or  synonyms,  botanical 
names  and  a  brief  description  of  each  which  has  been  prepared. 
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PLATE  1.— NOXIOUS  WEED  SEEDS  FOUND  IN  FARM  SEEDS. 

iLouiicfl  by  Iluri'iui  of  Plant   Iidutttry.    V.   S.   lK*i>t.  of  Ag.) 


A 


/ 


A-' 
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'ommou    and    Botanirnl    Names.       1— -Color.      i^^ApiKMninrt*    Undor    Ia>w- 

powor  Kens. 
Snndhiir,   Ci'iic-tiriiK   rriluiloiili's.    il)    I.ii:lit    bioMii  or  Nlrnw.    ii')    IhiH. 
Wild  oat,  Avena  fatiin.    (1)  Siraw  or  Iirown,   (:;)  SiiMMith. 
Chocs  or  clifat,    ItroiiniH  fiM-altmis,    il)  Straw,    c)   Soiiu-wliat  \vriiikl**(1. 
I>arn*>l,    I  olium   ttMiiiil<>iitnni.    tl)    Straw  or  l>ronn,    {2)   SiiHHitli:   sotni'tliiios   stiiny. 
Qiiafk-KranK.    Asropynui   h-|hmi)4.    d)    Light  yvllow.    sometimes  yr»'«'nisli,    ^2^    iMilI. 
Curloil  rlwk.    Ittiiih-x  <-rif!|tns.    il)    ItfildiKli  Wrown.    rJ)    Smootli  and   sliinln^. 
lUuck    Idndword,    Poly»r<nniin   «f»iivoIviilus,    {I)   Krowii,    Ktraw  or  jTri'diif^li    In  if»at:   out   of 

cont.   tila<-k   and    il')    >oni«-\\liat    shiny. 
FtnKHiaii   thirtth'.    SalMiIa    trncns.    f  1 )    <;rcy    or  hrown, 
ICnKMian   thistlo,    Salsola   traKiis.    <n    Crcy   or  Itrown. 
Whito    campion,     I.y<-hnf8    allia,     1 1 1    tlwy.    y(dl<»\vtHli    crcy    <\r    roildtsli    urey.     i:!t     l-'iiu- 

Hplni'K    or    tulM'rr|*"i. 
Itladdcr  campiun,    SUrnc   vnlsaris.    d)    Itroun   or  apitroachhiK   Mack.    Ci)    Fine   splncM  or 

tul>or<'I»'s. 
Xlffht-flowprln^   oalchfly.    Silonc    niHtiflora.    (1)    Similar   to  tlial   of   ""j,"    i2t    I'iiio  splnoa 

or  tubrr<-lfs. 
Cow    c<K-klo.     Vac'iirla    van-aila.     )  U     lUa'-k.     (2\     Faintly    wiirt"-d. 

fVniiyfrosn,    Tltlasp)   arvcnst*.    d )    It  eddish    Itrown.    i:;)    consent  rir   Khining   ridces. 
Field  iipppergrasK,    I.epidium  eamiestre,    <U    Ited'tish   Hrown.    (..\    Itnll  >►?  finely  uraniilar. 
J-arge-rrnlteil  falKe  flax,    Camelina    -^ativa,    ill    I.iirht  y<-Ilow   or  <»riuit'e.  d')    Waxy. 
Snmll-frulted   fal»e  flax,    ('ameliiia    inlcrocarpa,    <\i    Dark    rod,    (2)    Dull:    finely   granular. 
Hall  milliard.    Neslin  panteiilata.    dl   straw  colttred  <ir  brown,    )2)    Network  of  ridir«i^ 
Hla<-k   ninstard.    Hrasniea  nignt.    (M    Keddisli   or  dark  brown.    {'2)    Network   of  ride**?-, 
riiarlm'k,    Rrassiea   arvensis.    i !)    lUa'-k   or   r<'ddisli   brown,    ^'2)    I  Mill:    srey    lustre. 
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PI^TB  2. -NOXIOUS  WEED  SEEDS  FOUND  IN  FARM  SEEDS. 
(Loaned  b7  Bureau  of  Plant  Induatrjr,  IT.  S.  I>ept.  of  Ag.) 


Common    and    Botanical    Names.       l=Color.      2=Api>ea ranee    Under   Low- 
power  Lens. 

a.  iDdInD  mustard.   Itrnssha  Junioa.    U)   Uetldiuli   hrown.    (21    Notwort  of  ridges. 

b.  Harc'e-oar  mustard,   ('onr:of;ia  oriciitalls,    (I)    Brown  or  reddish  brown,    (2)    Granular. 

c.  Tumbliog  inu8tard.  SlKyntbrium  atttrntituum,    (I)  Oranjri'  or  dull  browo,    (2)   Waxy. 

d.  Wild  carrot.   DaucuH  rarota.    (1)    iAgfit  brown,    (2)   ItldKect  witb  apinos. 
Field  bindweeil.   Onvolvulua  arvensiH,    (1)    Dull  brown,    <2)    Roughened. 
Flax  doddor,    ru)*<'«tu   epillnuni.    it^   Urey  or  browinnh   grey.    (2)   Granular. 
Clover  dodder.    Cnwutn  epith>  mum,    (1>   Grey   or   brown.    (3)    Granular. 
Small -seed  <  Ml    nlfatfa    dodder.    Cuftcuta    planiflora,     (I)    Yellowish,    greenish    or   purplUh, 

(2),]Eoiii;heiied    or  granular. 
Field  do<ld<T.    Cuscutu  arveuHls.    (H    Ornnce  or  yellowish  brown.    (2)    Dull  or  granular. 
Uirge-Bf'i'diMl  alfalfa  dodder,   Cuncuta  tiiderora,    (!)  Grey,  greenish  or  brown,    <2)  Hough- 

ened  or  ::rnnular. 
Corn   Kromwfll,    I.ithoHpermum    arvenne.    (1)    Grey   or   brown.    (2)    Roughened   or  warty. 
Rugel's  plnintain.   Plniitago  Utiffelii.    (1)   Bla<-k,    <2>    iMill  with  minute  glistening  points. 
Bur-khorn   plaintnin,    Plantago   laneeolata,    0)    Brown  or  amber,    (2)    Shiny    on   concave 

Bide;  dull   in   Kr«H>ve. 
Ragweed.    Ambrosiii   nrtemUlaefolia.    (1)   I-ight  grey  or  brown,    (2)   Irregularly  ridged. 
Gum-plant.   Grindella  squarrosa,    (1)    WhitiKh  or   straw.    i2\    Vertically   wrinkled. 
i$unflower,    lleliaiitlniK   anouus,    <)t   Grey   or  brown   with    black   or   dark   mottliBgs,    (2) 

Fine  verth'b'  wrhikb'H. 
Oieye  daisy.  ('hr,\>iinth<>mum  leucantbemum,  (1)  Brown  or  btaek  with  ten  white  Tertlcal  rll»n. 
Canada  tlilKtle,   Carduu8  arven<<is,    (1)   Light  or  dark  bronze.    (2>   Smooth. 
Bull   thistle,    Cnrduua  lanoeolntus.    (1)    Light  grey  or  brown  with   darker  rertlcal  strip- 

ings.    I2>    IhiM. 
Chicory,  Cichorlum  Intybntt.    (1)    Brown  or  straw  with  dark   spots.    (1)    VeD 

kled;  finely  webbed.  Digitized  by  ^ 
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PLATE  3.— COMMON  WEED  SEEDS  FOUND  IN  FARM  SEEDS. 
(IXMined  hj  Bureau  ot  Plant  IndUKtry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Ag.) 


'^' 


Common   and    Botanical    Names.      l=Color.      2=Appearance    Under   Low- 
power  Lens. 

a.  CrnbgrasR,    Syntberisma    saujculnallH.    d)    Straw  green,    brown   or  purplish. 
b.    Wttch-ffrasB,    Panlcuin  caplllare.    tl)    Straw  or  olive  green.    (2>   Sblniog. 

c.  Yellow  foxtail,  Cbaetocbloe  glaiu-a,   d)  Free  from  chaff,  light  or  dark  green,   (2)  Ridged 

crosswise. 

d.  Green   foxtail.    Chaotocbloa  vtridis.    <1)    Free   from   chaff;    straw  or   brown,    sonietlineK 

mottled.    (2)    Ridged  crosswise. 

e.  Velvet  grasH.   flolcus  lanatus.    (U   cliafT.   straw.    (2)    Having  fine,    stllflsb  hairs. 

f.  Soft  chfRs,    Kromus  hordeaccuH,   (1)   Straw,    (2)   rnually  wrinkled. 

g.  Sedge,  Carex  sp.,    (1)   Free  from  chaffy  hull,  light  brown,    (2)   Smooth. 

b.  Sorrel.   Rumez  acetosella,    (1)   Free  from  hull,  reddish  brown,    (2)   Smooth  and  sblotog. 
1.    Knotwood,   Polytrnum  avlciilare,    (1)    Free  from  covering,    reddish  brown,    (2)   Dull. 

J.    Pale  Hmnrtweed,   PolygODum  lapiithifotium,    (1)  Chestnut  brown,    (2)   Shining. 
k.    Lady'B-thumb,   Polygonum  porslcaria.    (I)   Blai'k  or  reddish  black,    [2)    Shining. 
1.    I.«mb'8-quarter8.    Cheuopodiuni   album.    (1)   l»ark  brown  or  black.   (2)  Shining, 
m.    Wild  ULltbush.   Atrlplex  tnincata,    ll)  Straw,    (2>   Veined  Into  an  imperfect  network. 
D.    RoQgh   pigweed,    Amaranthus  retrollesus,    il)    Itlack.    (21   Highly  polished. 
0.    Spreading  amaranth.   Amaranthus  blltoldef.   i1>   Dlack,    (2)   Highly  polished, 
p.    Spergula  arvensis.    Spuriy,    (1)    iMill  black.    mHrlred   by    light   colored   rim,    (2)    Finely 

wartcd. 
q.    Chickweed.    Alslne   gramlnon.    U)    Reddish   brown   or   brown.    (2>    Crinkled   appearance, 

caused  by  6ne  ridges. 
r.    Chickweed.   Alslne  media,  (1)  Reddish  brown  or  brown.   (2)  Stitched  appearance,  caused 

by  tubercles. 
a.    Mouse-ear  chickweed,   Ceraetlum  vulgatum.    <I)  Reddish  brown,    (2)  Tubercled.     J^ 
t.    Forked  catchfiy,   Silene  dlchotoma.    (1)   Reddish  brown.    (2)   fine  Bplnes  or  tuberclefcl^ 
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PLATIO  4.— COMMON  WEKD  SEEDS  FOUND  IN  FARM  SEEDS. 

(liOnned  by   liuronu  of  IMant   liidtislry,    V.   S.   n«*i>t.  of   Ag.) 


§  Q> 


9-^ 


B 


"^ 


Couiimm    iind    I5i>t*iui**al    Names.       1— Color.      2--- Appearance    Uuder   Low- 
power  l^ns. 

a.    Cn'opintr  InuttTrup.    ItnuiimniluH   n-p**"^.    'I*    itniwii  nr  n-ddlslibrowii,    \j)   IMill. 

h.     PrpptTKriinn,  I.<-|ii(fiuui  vtrKiii)4-iiii),  \\)  Kcitilisli    y-lluw  with  paiMTy  rim.  k'I)  Waxy  or  dull. 

e.  Sli<'(tlH'nrs-purf*c,    Itiirsu   tnir}«a  piisKiris,    <  1 )    ItctldiNli  .vcllow.    (2)    Waxy   or  dull. 

i\.    ('irnpiffoll.     rotfiitllla    iimn^iM-lit-nsis,     \  H     Straw    »>r    luown,     ci)     With    furvinl,     forktnl 

rMii.-i. 
A'.    II(>p  ridvrr.   Trifoliurn  pr«M'iiiiilM'iis.    <|)   Vflh^wish,    i2(   SlifnlnR. 

f.  Vi'IIttw    iicfnil.     M4Mlh-:i»:<>    lui'iilinn.     \\)    \  i*ll«>\vi-.ii    l»rM«n    or    tiiiRod    with    (irct'u,     \'l) 

SnnM>tli. 
S.     r.iril's-f<Mit   tn-fn!!,    I  otiis   rorniciiljittis,    1 1  \    Urowii   and    nmitlt'd.    (2)    SiiitHith. 
li.     Wild  (;<-rjiiiiuni    i.-ut  l«av*'d  rram-'s  Idllt,    ••«-r)<iiiiini  (UNsot-tiitu,    )1)   and   \.l)    Hrowii  with 

litflit    in'twoik, 
i.     Wild   (N'rntiinni   i  Movr'n   foot   trniic'-*   IdlU.   Ccriinhtin   nirdlo,    \\)    and    (2)    Ofii'u  wUli   a 

bnmii,    t\r|i,'.'d    Inill. 
J.     Willi   iH-nitiiMin    iStimlt  tltmi  n*<I    •'riiin*s    hill).    (M'tanhini   piisillnm    il)    ItfMhlisli    bruwn, 

il\    Sru.Htili. 

k.     AIIHiiria,    Kritdiiitti    cifntjii'imn,    il)    S N  prupcr.    l>rown,    (il   Smooth. 

I.     Spnr-c.    Kill  I  "rliia  iiiit;itis.    il»    Stf»  Ik'ray   or  lirowii.    {2)    ltid^<-d   into  four  an^los:    fac<*H 

uriKklxl. 
If).     Spiny   -ill;!.    Sid.i   spiimsji.    ili    Itrown.    i2t    Dull, 
n.     V.\  tiiiiiL;    priiircij..-.    oimijia    lii<  iiiiis.    1 1  \    llt'ddish   lirowii.    il't    l*reHt>ntiii(E  wrinkled  or 

■-liri\.-lli-il    )ipp«-;iriirii-<-, 
n.     T{*-d    p.inp.-ni'l.    Ati;itr:i  I!i-   iirvt-nsis,    rl »    l;<-itilisli    Iiniwii.     (21     Kinely    roufthcncd. 
p.    Sii.kiiL'I'l,    Iiipr""!a    laipnla.    tl)    Cn-y    nr   brown,    i2(    With   whitish   warts  and   hrowu. 

l.:irl...|.     pri.■kl.■^. 
q.     For^'ft  iiir  rmi.     My. .-.►»)■<    iir^ -mi*!-*,     ill     Btnt  k.     it\    Sliininu'. 
r.     Vcrvtiiii.     Vi"b.ri;i     otfi- in.ilir*.     tit     Kt*.Misli    i»r    dark    lirown.     (2)     Volnod    on    ono    sldo, 

an;;lfd    on   mln-r.  ^    , 

R.    Whit**  \<'rv{iln.    V.tIkiih    tirti.jH'foUa.    tH    llortdl«h   or   dark   browns-,  12)    VtJnvl -JCIP> 

Kidp.    nuL-b-d    on   otlHT.  Di^itfzed'byVjVZ. 
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PLATE  5— COMMON  WEED  SEEDS  FOUND  IN  FARM  SEEDS. 

(Lunnetl  by   Kurean  of  Plant  Industry,   U.   S.   iH'pt.  of  Ag.) 


Common    and    Botanical    Names.      l=Color.      2=Appenrance    Under   Low- 
power  Lens. 

a.  Catmint,    N'cpeta   cataria.    (1)    Reddish  or  dark  brown,    (2)    Smooth   and   dull. 

b.  Ucalnll,    Prunella    vulgaris.    (1)    JAght   to   dark    bruwu,    (::)    SHgblly    roughened,    having 

a   diflfused   luBtr**. 

c.  RouKh-leaved  toad  flax.    Elotlnoidos  aparln.    (1)    Light  brown,    (2)    Wrinkled. 

d    Plantain,    Piantago   major,     (1)    Grecniab.    brown    »ir    black,     (2)    Ummbcued    by    sli^nder 
wavy    lined. 

e.  Bracted  plaintain,  Piantago  arUtata.    <l)  Light  or  dark  brown,   (2)   Dull. 

f.  Dwarf  (dalntnin,    Piantago   rirginica,    <1)    IJgbt  brown. 

g.  Blue    field    madder,    Shcrardla   arvensiR,    M)    Dull    brown.    (2)    With   nmull    white  hairs, 
h.    Cleavers,    (Jalium   aparine.    (1)    (Jrey  or   brown,    ii^)    With    hair   bearing   tulterrlt-w. 

i.    Wild  coni  aalad,   Valerianella  morrlsonlt,    (1)    Brown.    (2>  Quite  smooth. 
].    Wild  corn  ^alad,    Valerianella   ftp..    (1)    Brown.    i:^l   Somewbnt    hairy. 
k.    Poverty  wee*l,    Iva  axillaris.    (1)    Itu»ty   brown.    (2)    Somcwlint  roughened. 
1.    Brown-eyed   8asan,   Rudbeokia  hlrta.    (1>    Hla«'k,    f2)   lljivin;:   fine   vertical   ridges, 
m.    Mayweed.    Anthemis  cotula,    (1)    Straw   or  brown,    (2)    Having  warted    ridges, 
n.    Field   camomile,    Antliemls   arvenaiK.    (1)    WhiliHli,    light  or   dark   brown.    (2)    Verti.'ally 

grooved, 
o.    ScentleKK   camomile,    Matrtcarla    inodora.    M)    Bhuk,     (2)    Rough    and    ribl>od. 
p.    Cornflower,    Centaarea   cyanua,    (1)    Body  of   pe«Ml,    bluish    grey,    (2)    Smooth.      Itnisli   of 

bristles,    light  reddlsli   yellow, 
q.    Cat'a-ear,  Hypochaerls  radlcata,    (1)   Body  of  seed,   reddish  brown  and    (2)   rougli. 
r.    Oxtongue,    PIcria   ecbloldes.     (1)    Reddish    yellow,    (2)    Darker    transverse    lims. 
a.    Bawkweed    plcrle,    Picria   blpracioldes.      (1)    Reddish    l»rown.     (2)    Transverse  pU\i:<> 
t    Orange  picrls.  nieraciam  aorantiacum,   (1)  BlaeV 
of    white    hrlatles. 


«  ,        I  —f       1/11  r II ^I        ll«lir»»vi  "T       1111'  ■-. 

eddish    l»rown.     (2)    Transverse  j:l<Ures.  - 

,..k.  ,L.)  iti.iKed  i«nB6ii]rtlfiab''y'i:y'ov?5g[e 
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SEED  CLEANING. 

When  a  lot  of  seed  is  found  to  be  contaminated  with  foreign  seeds, 
or  if  after  samples  have  been  submitted  to  the  Department  for  purity 
tests,  it  is  found  that  the  seed  under  examination  is  below  the  stand- 
ard of  purity,  it  is  necessary  that  cleaning  be  resorted  to  in  order  that 
not  only  the  standards  of  purity  be  met,  but  that  the  propagation  of 
weeds  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible  by  the  sowing  of  clean  seeds. 
No  effort  should  be  spared  under  such  conditions  to  have  the  impure 
seed  cleaned.  Many  of  the  large  seed  houses  have  seed  cleaning  ma- 
chines to  which  seed  can  be  shipped  for  cleaning,  the  usual  charge 
being  25  cents  per  bushel.  There  are  a  number  of  seed  cleaning  ma- 
chines on  the  market  which  can  be  purchased  for  a  reasonable  amount, 
and  it  might  be  advisable  for  some  of  the  larger  seed  growers  to  in- 
stall their  own  cleaning  machines.  One  of  these  seed  cleaners,  which 
appears  to  give  splendid  satisfaction  and  which  is  used  by  many  of 
the  seedsmen,  can  be  purchased  for  from  $125  to  |350,  according  to 
size  required.  The  smaller  sizes,  which  cost  |135,  have  an  hourly 
capacity  of  35  to  60  bushels,  can  be  easily  installed  and  do  not  require 
much  power.  Where  it  is  inadvisable  or  too  expensive  to  ship  seed 
for  cleaning  to  the  nearest  establishment  having  a  seed  cleaning  ma- 
chine, it  is  recommended  by  the  Department  that  several  seedsmen  or 
farmers  club  together  and  purchase  and  have  set  up  a  seed  cleaner  at 
some  centrally  located  point  where  the  seed  for  the  neighborhood 
could  be  easily  shipped  and  cleaned.  The  Department  is  not  in  a 
position  to  recommend  any  one  form  or  make  of  seed  cleaner,  how- 
ever, by  inquiring  of  those  who  have  such  machines  in  operation,  in- 
formation can  be  secured  by  which  arrangements  could  be  made  to 
purchase  and  install  these  machines. 

SPECIAL  SAMPLES  TESTED  FOR  PURITY. 

In  order  that  the  necessity  for  cleaning  seeds  and  the  character  of 
the  seed  being  sold  can  be  determined,  the  law  makes  it  possible  for 
any  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  to  have  samples  tested  for  purity  by  the 
Department  for  the  fee  of  25  cents  for  each  sample.  These  samples 
submitted  for  testing  should  be  carefully  secured  and  fairly  repre- 
sent the  lot  of  seed  being  sampled  as  otherwise  the  results  of  the 
tests  secured  will  be  inaccurate  and  will  not  show  the  true  character 
of  the  lot  under  examination.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  when 
special  sample^  are  sent  to  the  Department,  they  be  carefully  secured 
80  that  the  results  of  the  tests  will  not  be  misleading.  If  the  seed  is 
in  sacks,  bags  or  in  bulk,  the  samples  should  be  taken  from  several 
different  places  in  these  containers  and  thoroughly  mixed  and  from  3 
to  4  ounces  placed  in  a  mailing  or  s{)ecial  seed  envelope  and,^sent  to 
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the  Department.  The  name  of  the  seed  and  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender  should  be  plainly  written  on  the  package  and  a  letter  also 
mailed  advising  that  the  sample  or  samples  are  being  sent  and  both 
addressed  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture.  As  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  samples  and  fees, 
tests  wiU  be  made  and  a  report  returned  to  the  genders  showing  the 
percentages  of  pure  seed,  foreign  seed,  inert  matter,  the  condition 
with  respect  to  freedom  from  dodder  and  Canada  thistle  and  a  receipt 
for  the  fees..  When  sending  seeds  to  be  tested,  therefore,  the  following 
directionB  should  be  carefully  noted: 

Amount  of  Sample: — 3  to  4  ounces,  carefully  secured  and  repre- 
sentative of  whole  lot. 

Envelopes: — Should  be  used  and  carefully  sealed. 

Address: — Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Box  R,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  name  of  seed  and  address 
of  sender  should  be  ^Iso  included. 

Charge  for'  Purity  Test: — ^25  cents  is  the  fee  charged  and  it  should 
be  submitted  with  sample  in  the  form  of  a  certified  check,  money 
order  or  cash.  If  cash  is  sent  for  one  or  two  samples,  it  may  be 
inserted  in  the  sample  of  seed  with  safety,  if  the  envelope  is  carefully 
sealed. 

The  following  Table  (No.  I)  shows  the  results  obtained  upon  the 
235  special  samples  of  seeds  which  were  sent  to  the  Department  to  be 
tested  during  1915.  These  results  are  included  in  this  report  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  additional  information  in  regard  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  seed  being  grown  and  purchased  in  the  State.  As  many 
of  these  samples  were  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  the  lot  of  seed  represented  should  be  re-cleaned  and  did  not 
represent  the  final  quality  of  seed  being  sold,  the  names  of  the  senders 
are  not  included.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  results  were  above 
the  standards  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  samples  examined  con- 
siderably exceeded  the  requirements.  The  various  kinds  of  seeds  are 
grouped  together  and  shown  in  the  table  by  the  Analyst's  number  in 
the  order  they  were  received  and  also  in  the  order  named  in  the  law. 
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TABLE]  I-BBSULTd  OF  TBSTS  ON  SPE2CIAL  SAMPLES. 


as 


it 

a 


Name  of  Seed. 


! 


s 
s 

CO 


B  377 
B  X78 

Bsn 

B  380 
B  381 
B  382 
B  3S8 
B  3M 
B  <S« 
£387 
B  388 

B  ass 

B  390 
B  391 
B  382 
B  393 
B  394 
B 


Bed 
Bed 
Bed 
Bed 
Red 
Red 
Bed 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 


B  397  I  Red 
B  898    Red 


B  396 

B  400 
B  401 
B  402 
B  403 
B  404 

B  4oe 

B  406 

B  407 

B  408 

B  409 

B  410 

B  411 
B4U 

B  «S 

B  418 

B  417 

B  418 

B  419 

B  130 

B  421 

B  425 

B  42S 

B  427 

B  428 

B  429 

B  430 

B  431 

B  432 

B  436 

B  417 

B  438 

B  439 

B  440 


Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Bed 
Red 
Red 
Bed 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 


B  446  Bed 
B  447  1  Red 
B  460'  Bed 
B4E1 
B  4S: 
B  453 
B  «4 
B  «6 


B  467 
B  468 
B  468 
B  461 
B  462 
B  4«3 
B  464 
B  46S 
B  466 
B  467 
B  4«8 
B  489 
B  470 
B  «71 
B  «72 
B474 


Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Bed 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Bed 
Red 
Red 
Bed 
Red 
Red 
Red 


B  4K    Red 


clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover. 


96.91 
98.78  1 
97.80. 
S6.70, 
97.75 
94.46  ' 

«8.<o; 

9*.0« 
99.18 
97.06 
96.93 
98.88 
97.K 
96.44 
9T.U 
96.30 
9B9t 
98.76 
96.66 
g».87 
88.64 
99.88 
98.76 
98.82 
97.68 
97.40 
98.91 
97.79 
18.66 
99.38 
89.84 
95.27 
97.89 
99.67 
99.02 
98.87 


80.54 
99.86 
99.60 
98.33 

99!47 
99.74 
94.60 
99.02 
90.U 
98.46 
98.68 

oo.oe 

96.03 
96.64  ' 
91.22 
97.21  ' 
99.77, 

98.70  I 
99.43  1 
97.78  1 
99.09  1 
98.09' 
98.30 
96.42 
96.85' 
89.90 
98.86. 
99.38! 

96.71  I 
98.71 
98.39 
98.86; 
99.86 
99.88 
99.64' 
97.17; 
96.631 
99.93! 
93.08' 
97.66, 
96.34 


1.04 

2.6S 

None. 

0.18 

1.04 

None. 

0.79 

1.11 

None. 

1.06 

3.x 

None. 

0.7S 

1.60 

None.  . 

1.94 

3.60 

None.  ' 

I.ST 

0.13 

None. 

0.66 

0.88 

None., 

0.66 

0.17 

None.! 

1.74 

o.n 

None.' 

1.61 

1.66 

None. 

•.67 

0.46 

None. 

1.06 

l.«2 

None. 

l.M 

1.72 

None. 

1.98 

0.88 

None. 

S.iS 

■     0.68 

None. 

3.38 

0.68 

None. 

l.U 

0.13 

l-OOO 

0.99 

3.36 

Nbne. 

o.ao 

0.33 

None. 

8.48 

3.88 

None. 

0.09 

0.02 

None. 

0.66 

0.60 

None. 

1.1S 

0.08 

None. 

3.13 

0.29 

None. 

2.16 

0.46 

None. 

0.64 

0.66 

None. 

3.07 

0.14 

None. 

0.94 

0.60 

■None. 

0.38 

0.23 

None. 

4.37 

6.39 

None. 

2.08 

2.70 

None.  , 

1.74 

0.37 

None. 

1.10 

0.23 

Ntme. 

0.28 

0.70 

None. 

0.06 

1.08 

None. 

4.26 

2.06 

None. 

19.10 

0.36 

None.  1 

0.27 

0.38 

iN'one. 

0.41 

0.09 

None. 

0.9« 

0.72 

None. 

9.17 

O.M 

None. 

0.60 

o.oe 

None. 

ft.14 

o.u 

Nbne. 

6.16 

0.24 

None. 

0.30 

0.88 

None. 

6.31. 

4.66 

None. 

1.14 

0.41 

None. 

O.iffi 

0.06 

iNone. 

8.62 

1.86. 

None. 

0.54 

0.4S 

None. 

0.79 

0.67 

None. 

7.60 

1.19 

None. 

2.61 

0.18 

None. 

0.04 

0.19 

None. 

0.88 

0.36 

None. 

0.16 

0.41 

None. 

0.44 

1.78 

1-60,000 

«.n 

0.62 

None. 

0.82 

0.49 

None. 

1.19 

0.61 

None. 

1.46 

0.12 

None. 

2.«» 

0.46 

None. 

8.22 

1.88 

None. 

1.01 

0.13 

None. 

0.61 

0.11 

None. 

2.34 

0.98 

None. 

0.70 

0.69 

None. 

1.10 

0.61 

None. 

0.64 

0.61 

None. 

0.63 

O.U 

None. 

0.02 

0.10 

None. 

0.32 

0.04 

None. 

2.94 

»M 

None. 

0.62 

0.7S 

None. 

o.oe 

0.<6 

None. 

3.83 

3.09 

None. 

0.63 

1.81 

None. 

3.04 

0.62 

N«ae. 

None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
Nbne. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
{None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
Nbne. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
Nbne. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
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TABLE  I— RESULTS  OF  TESTS  ON  SPECLA.L  SAMPLES— ContliMied. 


'    ■ 

■/ 
t 
,    6 

i 

i 

U 

3 

S 
% 

Name  of  Beed. 

1 

% 

0 

4> 

1 

^ 

b 

■   *f 

1 

^ 

IB 

8 

S 

£ 

i 

1 

1 

B  47S  I  Red 
B  «?7  I  Red 
B  <78  Red 
B  479  Red 
B  480  Red 
B4e2l  Red 


B486 
B  486 


Bed 
Red 


B  487  Bed 
B  488  Red 
B  489  Red 
.B  4W  Red 
B  491  Red 
B  49e  Red 
B  493  Red 
B  4»4  Red 
B  496  Red 
B  496  1  Red 
B  497  Red 
B  499  Hed 
B  502  Red 
B  603  :  Red 
B  604  Red 
B  606  Red 
B  60«  ,  Red 
B  607  Red 
B6«6|  Red 
B  612  *  Red 
B  SIS  Red 
B  614  1  Red 
B  616  ,  Red 
B  617  Red 
B  618  Red 
B  tU  ■<  Bed 
BSM  <  Bed 
B  521 ;  Red 
B628:  Red 
B6S  Bed 
B<a4  Bed 
B  626  Bed 
B5»  Hed 
B  688  Red 
B  6:9  Red 
B  680  Red 
B  631  Red 
BG(3,  Red 
B  618  I  Red 
B6t4  Red 
B  635  Red 
B  688  Red 
B  68?  Red 
B<«8  Red 
B6W  Red 
B  64«  I  Red 
B  641  I  Red 
B  642  I  Red 
B  648  Red 
B644  Red 
B645  Red 
B  64«|  Red 
B  647  I  Bed 
B  648  Red 
B64»i  Red 
B  660  I  Red 
B661  Red 
B  668  I  Bed 
B  663  Red 
B  664  Red 
B6G6  Red 
B66«,  Red 
B  667  '  Red 
B  668  Red 
B  668  1  Red 
B  680  '  Red 
B6ei  ,  Red 
B  6«a|  Red 
B6«8  ,  Red 
BS«4i  Bed 
B  CM    Bed 


clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
clover, 
cloT«r, 
clover. 


98.27 

i.a 

99.46 

0.19 

9(.8S 

8.78 

«.8« 

6.82 

M.47 

4.84 

9T.»1 

l.t« 

96.78 

8.29 

96.04 

8.701 

99.83 

0.28 

98.91 

8.04 

98.49 

0.90 

W.26 

2.16' 

99.91 

0.00  I 

98.06 

1.S9I 

nM 

1.6* 

M.tl 

4.26 

98.78 

0.81 

98.08 

8.62 

i».76 

0.16 

99.10 

0.62] 

it.n 

0.66 

96.88 

8.70  1 

9».61 

0.88 

IT.IO 

2.07 

90.60 

0.48 

94.88 

8.21 

90.JM 

0.71 

98.16 

0.86 

K.04 

4.40 

98.89 

1.80 

M.B 

2.88 

91.72 

1.26  1 

98.88 

0.99  1 

98.78 

0.ft| 

98.01 

1.80  1 

t8.61 

0.12 

(8.40 

2.82 

90.06 

0.66 

87.86 

6.10 

96.16 

4.66 

t*.13 

0.7»| 

M.76 

8.88  ' 

96.73 

8.63  1 

96.69 

4.U 

90.80 

8.87 

96.64 

2.68 

96.87 

2.98 

99.68 

O.U 

99.42 

0.18 

97.64 

1.80 

96.82 

2.88 

94.08 

8.62 

98.76 

0.62 

97.16 

2.M 

99.87 

0.26. 

99.19 

0.611 

93.94 

2.84, 

96.98 

0.18 

99.06 

0.84 

92.60 

6.12 

93.86 

6.61 

88.30 

10.14 

97.48 

2.17 

97.71 

1.81 

96.89 

2.76 

97.66 

1.43 

98.26 

1.42 

98.64 

1.80 

97.96 

1.74 

86.76 

8.99 

98.88 

0.64 

82.61 

14.78 

98.16 

0.61 

97.83 

2.68 

98.76 

1.08 

S8.22 

0.71 

90.05 

0.88 

80.16 

10.41 

90.2 

0.22 

0.62 

0.86 

0.88 

1.02 

0.<9 

0.16 

0.93 

0.26 

0.89 

1.06 

0.81 

0.49 

0.09 

0.66 

0.47 

1.48 

0.41 

0.46 

0.09  1 

0.88  I 

0.14  t 

0.48  1 

O.U  I 

0.83 

0.07 

1.94 

0.05 

0.99 

0.66  ' 

1.81  I 

2.62  1 

1.03  1 

O.U  I 

0.67  I 

0.69! 

0.27  I 

0.78 

0.29. 

7.66  I 

0.08  I 

1.26, 

0.76! 

0.28 

0.83  I 

0.78  ' 

O.20 

0.19  I 

0.46 

0.66  1 

0.60 

2.40, 

0.68  I 

0.61 

0.88 

O.20 

3.28  1 

0.84  I 

0.60 

1.88  1 

1.03, 

1.47  1 

0.40  ! 

0.48 

0.85 

1.01 

0.83  1 

4.64 

0.30  1 

4.25  1 

1.12 

2.76  1 

1.24  I 

0.10  I 

0.17 

0.07  I 

0.07 

0.42, 

0.53 


None. 
None.  I 
None. 
None. 
(None.  ' 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None.  ' 
None.  I 
None.  ' 
None.  I 
None. 
None.  I 
None. 
None.  I 
None.  I 
None.  I 
None. 
None. 
None.  I 
None.  , 
None.  I 
None.  , 
None.  ! 
None.  ; 
None. 

1-272  : 
None.  I 
None.  ' 
None.  , 
None.  ' 
None,  j 
iNXme.  ' 
None.  , 
None.  I 
None.  , 
None. 
None.  ' 
None.  ! 
None. 
Mbne.  I 
None. 
None. 
None. 
(None.  I 
None. 
None.  I 
None. 
None.  1 
None. 
None. 
IN  one. 
None.  I 
None.  I 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None.  I 
None.  ' 
'None. 
None. 
None,  i 
None.  ' 
iNone.  I 
None. 
None.  1 
None. 
None.  , 
None.  , 
None. 
None.  I 
None.  ■ 
None.  I 
None. 
None.  , 
None. 
None. 
None.  I 


None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None, 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
Noni'. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
.\one. 
None. 
None. 
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TABLE  I— RESTJT^TS  OP  TESTS  ON  SPECIAL  SAMPLES-Continned. 




«9 

•o 

s 

s 

6 

! 

Name  of  Be«d. 

1 

1 

! 

1 

s 

1 

1 

li 

00 

BS67 
B<66 
BS«» 
BSTO 

Ben 

B  S73 
B«W 

B  G(n 

B  <02 
B  (06 

B  808 
B  810 
B  611 


B  4«0 
B  MB 
B  586 
B  E72 
B  57G 
B  578 
B  6T7 
B  578 
B  88* 


B  412 
B  422 
B  423 
B  441 

B  4^ 
B  443 
B  444 
B  4<S 
B473 
B481 
B«S 
B  434 
B  501 
B611 
B  516 
B674 
B579 
B580 
B  582 
B  583 
B  584 
B  685 
B  586 
B  687 
B  688 
R  689 
R  590 
R  692 
B  593 
B  6M 
B  685 
B  596 
B  697 
B  598 
B  GS9 
B  603 
B  804 
B  807 
B  80i> 


Bed 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Bed 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 


clover,  . . 

clover,  . . 

clover,  . . 

clover,  . . 

clover,  . . 

clover,  . . 

clover,  . . 

clover,  . . 

clover,  . . 

clover,  . . 

clover,  . . 

clover,  . . 

clover,  . . 

Avenge, 


Alfalfa, 
Alfalfa, 
Alfalfa, 
Alfalfa, 
Alfalfa, 
Alfalfa. 
Alfalfa, 
Alfalfa, 
Alfalfa, 


Average,    . 

Ttmotbj  gram, 

Ttmotby  graaa, 

Tlmoth7  graaa, 

Timothy  graaa, 

Timothy  graaa, 

Tbnotby  graaa. 

Timothy  grass, 

Timothy  gram, 

Timothy  grass, 

Timothy  grass. 

Timothy  grass, 

Timothy  graas, 

Timothy  grass, 

Timothy  grass. 

Timothy  grass, 

Timothy  grass, 

Timothy  grass. 

Timothy  grass. 

Timothy  grass. 

Timothy  grass, 

Timothy  grass, 

Timothy  grass, 

Timothy  graas, 

Timothy  grass. 

Timotlgr  grass, 

Timothy  grastt, 

Timothy  grass, 

Timothy  grass, 

Timothy  Rraas, 

Timothy  grass, 

Timothy  grass, 

Timothy  grass, 

Timothy  grass, 

Timothy  grass. 

Timothy  grass. 

Timothy  grass. 

Timothy  grass, 

Timothy  grass, 

Timothy  graas. 

Average, 


B  385    Alsike  clover.  . 

B  396  i  Alsike  clover.  . 

B  413    Alsike  clover,  . 

B  424  ,  Alsike  clover,  . 

B  448    Alsike  clover.  . 

B  449  '  Alalke  clover,  . 

B  455    Alsike  clover,  . 

B  498    Alsike  clover,  . 

B  GOO  ,  Alalke  clover,  . 

I  Average, 
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TABLE  I— RESULTS  OF  TESTS  ON  SPECIAL  SAMPLES— Conduded . 


m 

« 

« 

1 

it 

s 

Name  o(  Seed. 

1 

f 

1 
s 

B  434 
B  610 
B  4» 
B5W 

B433 

BS81 

Bni 


Perennial  rye   sniH, 

White    clover,     

Bed  top  cnuw 

Canadian  blue  gnn, 

Kentucky  blue  grasa, 
Kentucky  blue  tt—t, 
Kentucky    blue    grata, 

Average 


tT.M 
K.40 
92.  «2 
93.16 

8».«4 
n.X! 
76.4t 


l.K 
l.tti 

vn< 

6.K 

0.44, 

l.M 
O.M 


i.as 
«.«1 

1.S0 

t.n 

2S.n 
a.TS 


None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

None. 
None. 
Npne. 


None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

None. 
None. 
None. 
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RESULTS  OF  INSPECTION. 

Each  of  the  221  official  samples  of  seeds  representing  19  kinds  se- 
cured by  Special  Agents  of  the  Department  were  carefully  tested  for 
purity  and  an  average  of  .the  results  of  each  kind  of  seed,  which  will 
be  noted  by  referring  to  Table  No.  Ill,  exceeded  the  established  stand- 
ards of  purity. 

Of  the  74  samples  of  red  clover  tested,  4  fell  below  the  standard  of 
purity.  Eleven  were  found  to  be  guaranteed  and  6  of  these  were  less 
than  the  guarantees  but  above  97%  pure.  One  sample  which  was  be 
low  the  standard  contained  both  the  seeds  of  dodder  and  Canada 
thistle  to  the  extent  of  one  seed  in  2,500  and  1  in  16,000  respectively. 
In  2  other  samples  dodder  was  detected  in  amounts  not  exceeding  1 
seed  in  3,000.  The  highest  test  was  99.87  per  cent,  the  lowest  92.51 
per  cent,  and  the  average  98.67  per  cent. 

Only  2  samples  of  crimson  clover  were  received  and  examined  both 
of  which  passed  the  standard,  the  average  being  98.18  per  cent,  pure 
seed. 

Of  the  22  samples  of  alfalfa  tested,  only  1  was  found  to  be  below  the 
standard  testing  91.64  per  cent.  In  2  samples  dodder  was  present 
to  the  extent  of  1  seed  in  18,000,  and  one  in  35,500  respectively.  The 
highest  purity  test  was  99.94  per  cent.,  the  average  being  99.11  per 
cent. 

The  number  of  samples  of  timothy-grass  seed  examined  was  42,  one 
of  these  fell  below  the  standard  and  tested  96.38  per  cent  and  1 
tested  100  per  cent,  pure,  the  average  being  99.14  per  cent  Two  sam- 
ples were  guaranteed ;  one  99  per  cent,  which  was  found  to  exceed  this 
amount  in  per  cent,  of  pure  seed,  testing  99.13  per  cent,  and  another 
99.50  per  cent,  which  was  found  to  contain  99.06  per  cent  pure  seed. 

Of  the  cereal  seeds  received  there  were  two  samples  of  barley  aver- 
aging 98.70  per  cent.;  1  of  spelt  testing  99.49  per  cent;  1  of  wheat, 
testing  99.55  per  cent.;  7  of  oats,  averaging  98.58  per  cent,  and  1 
sample  of  rye  which  showed  98.98  per  cent,  pure  seed.  All  of  these 
seeds  met  the  standard  of  97  per  cent,  and,  except  in  8  cases,  were 
close  to  99  per  cent.  pure. 

Of  the  37  samples  of  alsike  clover  tested  for  purity,  3  failed  to 
meet  the  standard  of  95  per  cent.,  two  samples  represented  stock 
guaranteed  99  per  cent,  pure,  but  which  tested  98.01  per  coit  and 
98.49  per  cent,  passing  the  standard.  One  sample  was  guaranteed  97 
per  cent,  and  tested  94.89  per  cent.  The  highest  test  was  99.28  per 
cent,  the  lowest  90.96  per  cent  and  the  average  97.04  per  cent.  In 
6  samples,  which  exceeded  95  per  cent.,  Canada  thistie  was  present  in 
amounts  ranging  from  1  seed  in  63,000  to  1  seed  in  80,000. 

The  one  sample  of  perennial  rye  grass  received  gave  a  test  of  96.35 
per  cent  pure. 
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'The  millet  seed  secared  for  examination  included  5  samples  of 
German  millet,  averaging  99.16  per  cent,  3  of  Hungarian  millet, 
averaging  98.48  per  cent. ;  all  meeting  the  standard  of  95  per  cent,  and 
1  of  Common  millet  testing  99.22  per  cent.  In  1  sample  of  Hungarian 
millet,  1  seed  of  Canada  thistle  was  detected  in  3,000  of  pure  seed. 
Common  millet  is  not  included  in  the  law  aid  therefore  no  standard 
of  purity  is  required,  however,  as  the  sample  was  secured  in  the  usual 
manner  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  the  test  and  include  it  in 
this  report. 

Five  samples  of  white  clover  were  received  during  the  year,  1  of 
which  was  found  to  be  guaranteed.  The  standard  of  purity  for  this 
seed  is  90  per  cent  and  the  samples  tested  exceeded  the  standard. 
The  highest  test  was  97.91  per  cent.,  the  lowest  90.92  per  cent,  and 
the  average  94.07  per  cent. 

Five  samples  of  redtop  grass  were  received  and  the  results  of  the 
purity  test  showed  that  all  exceeded  the  standard  of  86  per  cent. 
The  highest  test  was  96.37  per  cent,  the  lowest  88.42  per  cent,  and 
the  average  92.42  per  cent 

Only  1  sample  of  Canadian  blue  grass  was  rece'^'ftd  which  tested 

88.06  per  cent,  pure  seed. 

The  orchard  grass  seed  was  represented  by  5  samples  ranging  from 

79.07  per  cent,  to  90.16  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  82.02  per  cent, 
which  exceeded  the  standard  of  75  per  cent. 

There  were  6  samples  of  Kentucky  blue  grass  received  giving  an 
average  purity  test  of  76.14  per  cent,  which  slightly  exceeded  the 
standard  of  75  per  cent.  Two  of  the  samples  fell  below  the  guarantee 
and  one  of  these,  the  lower  which  tested  60.67  per  cent.,  contained 
Canada  thistle  to  the  extent  of  1  seed  in  128,000,  the  highest  test 
being  85.46  per  cent. 

The  seeds  of  dodder  and  Canada  thistle  were  found  to  be  present  in 
15  samples  of  seeds  out  of  the  221  examined.  The  seeds  of  dodder 
were  present  in  the  red  clover  and  alfalfa  seeds;  and  the  seeds  of 
Canada  thistle  were  the  most  numerous  in  alsike  clover,  being  present 
in  6  samples,  and  were  found  in  1  sample  of  each  of  the  following: 
Hungarian  millet,  Canadian  blue  grass  and  Kentucky  blue  grass. 

In  the  following  Table  (No.  II)  will  be  found  the  results  of  the 
tests  for  purity  made  on  the  official  samples  of  seeds  collected  during 
ihe  year  together  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  dealers  from 
whom  they  were  secured  and  of  the  seedsmen  or  seed  growers  from 
whom  the  seed  was  originally  purchased.  They  are  arranged  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  named  in  the  seed  law  and  also  show  their  con- 
dition with  respect  to  being  free  from  the  seeds  of  dodder  and  Canada 
thistle. 
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Table  No.  Ill  shows  the  average  resolts  secured  on  each  kind  of  seed 
tested  together  with  the  standards  of  purity. 

Table  No.  IV,  which  also  follows,  shows  the  number  of  times  foreign 
or  noxious  seeds  occurred  in  each  of  the  official  samples  examined 
together  with  their  scientific  and  common  names.  A  study  of  this 
table  and  becoming  familiar  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  seeds 
which  occurred  frequently  and  which  are  illustrated  in  the  Plates  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing  pages,  will  enable  one  to  identify  these  seeds 
when  they  are  present  in  the  various  kinds  of  seeds  offered  for  sale. 
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TABLE  111— AVBBAGB  PUBITY  OF  OFFICIAL  SAMPLES. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


BULLETIN   No.  277 


TABULATED  ANALYSES  OF 


Commercial  Fertilizers 


FROM  SAMPLES  SELECTED  IN  ACCORDANCE 
WITH  ACT  OF   MAY    I.   1909 


BY  THE 


PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


From  Ausust  1  to  December  31,  191S 


HARRI«iSLiCU,  PA.: 

WM.  STANLEY  RAY,  STATE  PRINTER 

1916 


OATH  OF  FERTILIZES  SAMPLING  AGENT. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  ss : 

Personally  appeared  before  me, 

of ; County  of .and  State 

of  Pennsylvania,  who  being  duly  sworn,  according  to  law,  doth  de- 
pose and  say :  That  he  has  been  duly  appointed  an  agent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania  to  collect  samples  of  Com- 
mercial Fertilizers  for  analysis,  that  he  is  not  in  any  way  interested 
in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  fertilizer,  and  that  he  will  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  oflSce  with  fidelity  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  law  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  as  set  fortii  in  the 
instructions  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, governing  the  sampling  of  fertilizers  in  this  State. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  this] 

., day   of 1 

A.  D KSigned), 
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A  summary  of  the  analyses  made  this  season  may  be  presented  as 
follows : 

Summary  of  Analyses  Made  This  Season. 
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Number  o(  analjacii. 
Moisture,  per  cent., 

Pbosnhoric  acid: 
Total,  per  cent., 

Arailable,     

Insoluble 


Potash,     . 
Nitroeen, 


10.«1 

».n 
i.to, 

l.M 

1.28  I 


12.07  12.K 

11.08  10.S2 
.»  8.0S 
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Mechanical  Analyses  of  Bone: 

Pine 

Coarse,   


.1.36 


Commercial  valuation, 
Averace  selling  price. 


23.13 

21.7» 


15.78  I 
1«.S». 


13.t2 
21.U 


IS.  02 

16.13 

.83 


21.03 


U.41 

1».« 


S3.SS 
t2.7» 


The  potash  stringency  due  to  the  European  war,  has  resulted  in  a 
further  decrease  in  the  amounts  of  potash  salts  used  in  mixed  ferti- 
lizers. 

The  average  potash  percentages,  commerical  valuations  and  selling 
prices,  for  the  brands  ansilyzed  in  the  Fall  Season,  of  1913,  1914  and 
1915,  are  as  follows: 
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Potash,  per  cent 4. a'     .4.70 

Commercial  Taluations i     334. !»      31G.S» 

Average  selling  price 321. &3      31S.X 


3.421 

S.6« 

322.64  1 

315.42 

320.83! 

315.21 

l.M 

33.13 : 


1.87 
315.75 
316.83 


There  is  a  steady  decrease  in  the  brands  on  the  market 
in  which  potash  continues  to  be  as  part  of  the  mixture.  There  is, 
however,  no  great  increase  in  the  prices  asked  for  the  potash  used. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  brands  appearing  under 
the  heading  "Dissolved  Bone"  is  doubtless  due  to  the  present  potash 
scarcity.    It  will  appear,  upon  an  examination  of  the  brand  names  of 
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this  group,  that  many  of  these  fertiliers  are  not  sold  as  "dissolved 
bone"  strictly.  The  grouping  has  been  temporarily  enlarged  to  in- 
clude all  fertilizers,  not  containing  potash,  that  furnish  available  phos- 
phoric acid  and  nitrogen. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  how  closely  the  series  of  valuations  based 
upon  the  wholesale  price  of  raw  materials  in  the  principal  markets 
during  the  most  important  buying  season  and  upon  certain  average 
allowances  for  expenses  and  profits  on  the  part  of  the  mixer  and 
jobber,  coincides  with  the  retail  prices  later  ascertained.  A  compari- 
son for  several  seasons  past  is  given  below : 


Comparison  of  Selling  Price  and  Valuation,  1911-1915. 
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18 
MATEKIALS  USED  IN  FERTILIZERS. 


The  sampling  agents  report  no  case  of  declaration  under  the  re 
quirements  of  Section  4  of  the  fertilizer  law,  nor  has  microscopic  an- 
amination shown  any  decisive  evidence  of  the  presence  in  any  fer- 
tilizer of  more  than  accidental  traces  of  any  of  the  substances  speci- 
fied in  that  section. 

On  the  other  hand  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  condition 
of  the  nitrogen  in  the  complete  fertiliers  by  the  alkaline  perman- 
ganate method  affords  much  that  is  suggestive. 

To  keep  the  tables  down  to  convenient  size,  the  percentages  of  ac- 
tive insoluble  nitrogen  found  have  been  omitted.  They  can  be  com- 
puted, however,  from  the  figures  given,  by  deducting  from  the  total 
nitrogen  the  sum  of  the  soluble  and  the  inactive  insoluble  nitrogen. 
The  rauo  wliieh  the  active  insoluble  bears  to  the  inactive  insoluble 
nitrogen  being  the  principal  indication  the  method  as  here  used  gives 
respecting  the  character  of  the  organic  nitrogenous  ingredients  of 
the  fertilizer,  the  index  letters,  'a',  'b'  and  'c'  have  been  affixed  to  the 
percentages  of  inactive  insoluble  nitrogen,  to  indicate  the  ratios  be- 
tween the  active  and  inactive  insoluble  in  the  several  samples.  Gases 
in  which  the  active  constitutes  three-fifths  or  more  of  the  insoluble 
are  marked  'a';  two-fifths  to  three-fifths,  'b',  and  less  than  two-fifths 
'c'.  The  New  England  Stations  use  the  terms  'good,'  'doubtful'  and 
'poor'  for  these  respective  classes  of  cases. 

Of  the  233  samples  examined  this  season,  49  belong  to  class  'a',  159 
to  'b',  and  54  to  'c'. 

If  is  needful  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  meaning  of  the  index  V 
as  thus  applied.  Its  presence  does  not  suffice  to  indicate  that  the 
fertilizer  contains  no  readily  available  nitrogen,  bat  merely  that  part 
or  all  of  the  insoluble  nitrogen  is  derived  from  low-grade  sources, 
barring  cases  in  which  cyanamid  is  one  of  the  fertilizer  ingredients. 
These  low  grade  materials  may  be  such  as  are  listed  in  Section  4  of 
the  law,  or  others  in  common  use,  such  as  garbage  tankage,  peat  or 
mora  meal ;  and  they  may,  if  of  animal  origin,  have  had  their  nitro- 
genous material  changed  almost  entirely  to  an  available  condition 
by  'wet  mixing,'  which  has,  however,  little  improving  effect  upon  the 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  garbage  tankage  and  mora  meal,  and 
little  more  upon  those  of  peat. 

The  use  of  such  low-grade  materials  is  either  to  make  the  fertilize 
less  likely  to  become  sticky  or  lumpy,  or  to  supply  nitrogen  from 
material  that  would  otherwise  be  wholly  thrown  to  waste.  The  use 
of  'conditioners'  for  the  former  purpose  is,  in  itself,  desirable  rather 
than  objectionable;  but  becomes  obnoxious  and  unjust  when  the 
nitrogen  th^  contain  iu  unavailable  form  is  made  the  bsa^Ui  of  a 
charge  at  high  rate  lo  the  buyer.    The  use  also  of  low-grade  andj^ 
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therefore  cheap  nitrogen  supplies  whose  nitrogen  has,  by  chemical 
treatment,  been  made  useful  for  plant-food,  is  laudable  provided  the 
materials  are  sold  for  what  they  are. 

In  cases  where  the  inactive  insoluble  nitrogen  forms  a  large  frac- 
tion of  the  total  nitrogen,  and  is  marked  by  the  index  'c,'  and  where 
also  the  guaranty  does  not  exceed  the  available  nitrogen  by  an  amount 
equal  to  most  of  the  'inactive/  and  the  selling  price,  corrected  for 
freight  difference,  is  not  considerably  less  than  that  asked  for  fertili- 
zers of  like  general  composition  but  supplying  nitrogen  derived  from 
high-grade  goods  such  as  bear  the  index  "a'  or  even  'b'  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  buyer  is  being  subjected  to  unfair  treatment. 

Section  1  of  the  Fertilizer  Law  of  1909  requires  that  the  guaranty 
for  a  fertilizer  shall  state  'the  percentage  such  fertilizer  contains  of 
nitrogen  in  an  available  form.'  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  term  'available,*  as  used  in  the  law,  means  precisely  the 
same  thing  that  is  meant  by  the  term  when  used  to  designate  the 
sum  of  water  soluble  and  active  insoluble  nitrogen,  as  determined 
by  the  present  method.  For  some  nitrogenous  fertilizer  ingredients 
always  regarded  as  of  high  grade,  such  as  dried  blood,  meat  tankage, 
and  cottonseed  meal,  contain  a  considerable  fraction  of  inactive  insol- 
nble  nitrogen  when  examined  by  this  method.  Until  further  notice, 
therefore,  the  law  will  not  be  construed  to  require  that  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  guaranteed  shall  not  exceed  that  present  in  a  form  that 
will  appear  as  'available'  by  the  alkaline  permanganate  method  now 
in  use. 

In  many  of  this  season's  samples,  however,  the  quantity  of  nitro- 
gen thus  available  is  found  equal  to  the  percentage  guaranteed.  On 
the  average,  the  'available'  nitrogen  found  was  1.49  per  cent.,  the 
total,  1.81  that  guaranteed,  1.69  per  cent. 


OBGANIZATION  OF  THE  WORK. 


The  woi'k  of  the  season  has  been  performed  under  mv  direction  as 
follows : 

The  nitrogen  determinations,  total,  by  Q.  0.  Given,  I'h.D. ;  available, 
by  A.  B.  Long,  B.  S. ;  the  total  phosphoric  acid  and  moisture,  by  G.  J. 
Euhlman,  B.  S.;  the  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  by  F.  J.  Holben, 
B.  S.,  and  C.  A.  Kern;  the  potash  and  chlorin,  by  E.  g.  Erb,  M.  S.; 
the  computations  M.  Verna  Bryce  and  others.  Dr.  G.  0.  Given  had 
charge  of  the  reception  and  preparation  of  samples,  and  immediate 
supervision  of  analytical  work.  To  all  these  assistants  the  writer  is 
indebted  for  loyal  aid. 
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COMPLETE 


Manufactnrer  and  Brand, 


9 

a 

I 

s 

s 

s 
s 


7J 


11 

186 


626 
6*8 
610 

m 

i41 

U 

«12  ' 
175  I 

6111 
17«| 

Sis' 

S46' 
823 

7a 

4W 
74» 
507 
750 

StS 

227  I 

»6: 
812l 
Wl  I 

8S4| 

52BI 

eoa 

2MI 
St8 

«» 

Geo, 


743 
200 
837  I 
«8| 

209 
814  ' 
S36  ' 
380 
816  I 
816 
381  ■ 
817 
740  I 
41» 

tb; 

144  i 

4M| 
16' 
713 
43»' 

712  I 


THB     AMBRICAN     AORIODI/TUBAI/ 
ICAL  CO.,    NEW   YORK. 


tDcad  Shot  Pbospbate, 

Grain  Grower  No,  1,   , 

tGraln  Grower  No.  3,    . 


canton  Cbem.  Special  ReaurKam  Goano ' 

Bradley's  Special  B.  D.  Guano 

(tBradlej'a    Niagara  Pbospbate }' 

Canton  Chemii^Rl  Baker's  E'lsb  Guano.  ...' 
Canton     Chemical     Harrow     Brand     Crop 

Grower.  I 

Canton  Cbemlcal  Baker's  Standard  H.  O. 

Gnano.  ' 

Croclcer's   Complete  Manure   

(tReTised  Higb  Gride   Special K 

Croclcer's  New  Rlral  Fertilizer i 

(ICrocker's  Nubsque  Guano 


jtGreat  Baatem  Wbeat   Special, 


Greencastle  BleTator  Co.,   Greencas-  ! 

tie.  : 

H.  N.  Orr.  a^rrone,  , 

N.  T.   Sassaman,   OttsTille | 

N,    R.    Yost,    Myerstown,    > 

John  A.  Welsel,  HaKersrille i 

Hartwell  &  Pbillips,   New  Wllmlns-  i 

ton. 
Irrln  E.   Manuel,    Mabanor  Cltr.    ..  | 

Geo.  Off  A  Sons,  Evsnii  CIt; 

A.  W.  Sandt,  Martins  Cropk I 

Geo.  OS  &  Sons.   Evans  City,    

3.  O.  Wallli.  DsnTllle.  R.  D.  No.  6. 
Harit  Hlltebeltel,    Green  Lane.    ,... 

W.  B.  VIney,  Middlebnrc 


^tDetriek's   Imperial   Compound 

\  tl^etrlek'fl     Paragon     Ammoniated 
pbate  and  potash. 
Detrlck's  Royal  Crop  Grower 

Lazaretto   Crop   Grower 


Pboa- 


[tMaryland   Ammoniated   Pboapliate 

Maryland  O.  K.  Ammoniated  Fertlllxer, 

Milsom's  Bison  Brand 

Milcom's  Speciol  BnfTalo  Guano 

Milsom's   Krie   King    Fertiliser , 

Moro  Phillip's  C..&G.  Complete  Fertlllxo, 

tMoro  Phillip's  Farmers'  Phosphate,   ,.. 


tMoro  Phllllp'a  Pure  Phnlne, 


Northwestern  Special   Shawnee  Phoapbate, 

Northwestern   Success   Phosphate 

Packers'     Union     Special     DnlTersal     Fer- 
tilizer. 

Qnimniplac  Mohawk  Fertilizer 

Bead's  All  Crop  Fertilizer 

WRead's  Special  Wheat  and  Rye 


Read's  Leader  Fertilizer 

HRead's  Pioneer  Fertilizer ( 

Reese's  Ammoniated   Pbospbate  Mixture... 
ItRoesc'a  Hair  and  Half 1 

Reese's  Harvest  Queen 

Susquehanna   Animal   Phosphate 

)  tSusquehanna  Crop  Grower { 


KSusquchanna    XXV    Pbospbate, 


Orowl  A   Grecnlcaf,    Quarryrllle,    .. 

John  A.   Welsel.    Hagersrtlle 

Jerome  Herb,    Pitman,    

Growl  A  Greenleaf,  Quarryvllle,  .... 

John   A.   Welsel,    HasersTllle 

E.  E.  Trlbbey,  West  Middlesex 

C.  B.    Rsuscher,    Blossburg 

Wm.  J.  Johnston,  Sinking  Sprlnc... 

Wm.  T.  HooTPr,   Port  Matilda 

I^vl    Berey.    Somerset 

Geo.    Hocker,    Union   Depoait 

I>evi   Berkey,    Somerset 

Geo.  Hocker,   Union  Deposit 

A.   M.    Grove  &  Co.,    Muddy   Creek 

Forks. 
A.    M.   Grove  A  Co.,   Maddy  Creek 

Forks. 

Samuel  Helm,  Pitman.   

Paxton  Flour  A  Feed  Co.,  Bowmans- 

dale. 

0.  K.  Kemp,  Bally 

D.  R.  Stetn.  OrwiKsburg 

J.    K.    DIlTcndcffer,    York 

Oraliam  Bros.,  Darlington.  

Jnmcs    Dreber,    Orwlgsbunc ,... 

Nlckliis  A   Stuart.    Slilppensbnrg,    .. 
Levi    Ponklc.    Moyerstown,     R.    D. 

No.   5. 

J.  H.  Diirenderfer.  York,   

W.  M,  Woods,  Carlisle,  B.  D.  No.  », 

1.  J.  Tnstln,  PboenixTllle 

Begins     Grange     No.     1242,     A.     A. 

.Sfbwaln,    Sec.    Heglns. 

Elmer    Cnrl.    Cooncrsburg 

Francis   Daker,    Everett.    

Wm.   I.  Brown,   Airydale 


Elmer   Carl,    Cooperaburtt 

Amos   Pennepacker,    Ball^ 

Billings  A  Keldar,  New  Albany 

Robert  A.  Daubach,   Nazareth 

Amos  Pennepacker,   Bally,   

Amos  Pennepacker,   Bally 

Roliert   A.   Dnnbach,    Nazareth 

/m'i!»  Pennepneker.    Bally.    

Jacob  Yrrtcr,   Ilegins 

Wm.   Hall.    Panlioro 

\.  G.  Houtr,  Me.verstown.  D.  No.  », 

J.   F.    Goiidline.    Loganvllle 

It.  P.  Pn'iKmore  ft  Bro. ,  Oxford,  ,. 
C.  H.  Klngler,  Mldrtleburg,  R.  D., 
The  J.  X,  Gets  Cn.,  Ix)ck  Haven,.. 
A.    II.    Keelcy  A    Sons,    Schwettcks- 

vine. 
Till'  J.  N.  Gcfi  Co..  I-ock  Haven,  .. 


1} 


7.SS 


7.00 
4.25 
4.M 

».a 

10.76 

8.48 
8.90 

».7> 


'  8.84 
».8« 
10.17 

*.m 

10.10 

U.IE 
11.07 

ll.« 

t,60 

».u 
>.» 


».» 


ll.M 
t.K 
S.W 

s.» 

10.67 

».«7 

».4< 
8.61 

10.40 
>.» 

10.11 
10.60 


tComposite  sample. 
^Constitnent  falls 


below  guaranty. 
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Phoaphoric  Acid  In  lOO  Ponad*. 


.\\atliil.1c. 


Total. 


Potuh  in  100  Pound*. 


1 

i 

1 

^ 

& 

o 

Total. 


NltroKcn  nl  100  Poondi. 


TotaL 


1 

H 


ii 

8" 


f 

h 
la 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1».0» 

0.33 

8.00 

.83 

9.16  , 

9.00 

1.94     . 

....       1.94 

2.00 

•»; 

.43 

b.l3 

.66 

.« 

16.63 1      i».a> 

»..:» 

9.(0 

.97 

10.66' 

10.00 

.88 

SS 

1.00 

.43 

.61   ; 

a.07 

♦.68 

.82 

13.52  '       iolot 
r  23.00 

».16 

».00 

1.27 

10.53 

10.00 

.9S 

98 

1.00 

1.17' 

1.42  i 

b.28 

1.65, 

1.66 

a.89, 

I  36.00 

8.26 

8.00 

.90 

9.16' 

9.00, 

2.00' 

....  1    2.90 

3.00 

.62 

.91 

a.l6 

l.Olf, 

.82 

33.98 '       aS.OO 

•7.81 

8.C0 

1.7.- 

9.36, 

9.00 

2.72 

....  ,'2.72 

3.00 

.68 

.86 

a. 13 

.99 

.83 

23.16  1       33.00 

7.02, 

7.00 

l.fi 

8.49, 

8.00 

1.08 

....  '    1.0? 

1.00 

.52 

.75  , 

b.l9 

.941 

.83 

18.01 ,  (  n.» 

\  ».00 

, 

1 

•7.72 

S.OO 

1.59 

9.31 

9.00 

2.18 

....       2.18 

2.00 

1.14 

1.46 

h.2a 

l.«7' 

1.65 

34.11  .     at.oo 

8.10 

S.fO 

1.21 

9.31 

9.00 

1.10 

....       1.10 

1.00 

.72 

.H 

b.l2 

1.00' 

.82 

19.08  i       21. 00 

8.(3 

8.00 

1.4« 

10.M 

9.0O' 

3.34 

....       3.14 

3.00 

1.46 1  i.n ' 

b.23 

1.96 

2.06 

1«.«2         33.00 

(!.37 

8.00 

.87 

9.M 

9.00 ' 

3.04 

....  !    3.04 

3.00 

.50 

.«•  ' 

b.l« 

.85 

.33 

23.47  ;       31.00 

S.Oi 

8.00 

1.3 

9.28, 

9.00  < 

2.83 

....      2.83 

3.00 

1.00 

1.28  . 

b.2,-. 

1.53 

l.<6 

26.14,   (   38.S 
!  \  26.00 

1 

8.59 

9.00 

2.12 

10.71 

10.00 

1.92' 

....  1    1.93 

2.00 

.82 

.18 

b.23 

1.21 

1.23 

2S,E0]        21.00 

S.M 

8.00 

1.28, 

9.62 

9.00  1 

2.&t 

....      2.04 

2.00 

.84 

1.14 

a.20 

1.84, 

1 

1.03 

22.98 

1    22.00 
23.00 

8.07 

8.00 

1.66 

9.73 

9.00 

1 

2.04  1 

....  \    2.04 

2.00 

1.07 

1.4»  . 

a.M 

1.60! 

1.6<r 

24.4., 

1 

27.00 
M.OO 
24.00 

8.16 

8.00 

1.12 

9.28 

».oo 

2.  JO 

....      2.70 

2.00 

to 

.03 

b.l8 

.86 

.82 

21.60' 

22.00 

7.5S 

7.00 

1.30 

8.83 

8.00 

1.2( 

....  '    1,26 

1.00 

.68 

.74 

b.l7 

••1 

.32 

18.43 : 

'i»!oi 

7.S3 

8.00 

1.T7 

9.70 

9.00 

1.94 

....      1.94 

2.00 

l.S 

1.49 

b,28 

1.77 

1.6E 

24.30! 

sioi 

8.16 

S.OO 

1.50 

9.66 

9.00  ' 

2.02 

....,    2.02 

2.00 

1.12 

1.36  , 

b.28 

l.M, 

1.66 

24.08 

a.oo 

1 
8.47 

8.00 

1.28 

».75 

1 
9.OO1 

3.04 

....  ,    3.04 

3.00 

1.08 

1.33 

b.26 

1 
1.68  1 

1,66 

26.  U 

28.00 

38.00 
20.60 

7.02 

8.00 

I.IS 

».oe 

9.00  1 

1.74 

....     1.H 

2.00 

.65 

.81 

b.l2 

.93' 

.8e 

19.97 

lO.OK 

lO.Ofl 

1.06 

11.13 

11.00. 

1.90 

....  ;    1.9.-. 

3.00 

1.07 

1.40 

b.2S 

1.65, 

1,65 

29.68 

S4.00 

».e» 

S.OO 

1.61 

10.30 

9.00 

3.08 

....  1    3.08 

3. 00 

.66 

.77  , 

b.l4 

.91' 

,82 

23. 4« 

•6.67 

7. CO 

2.00  1 

8.07 

(i.OOl 

.91 

94 

1,00 

.40 

.01 

b.20 

.81  > 

.82 

16.94          23.00 

7.» 

S.OO 

1.38 

».37 

9.00 

1.68 

....  ,1.68 

2.00 

.73 

.87 

b.l4 

1.01  1 

.82 

20.25  1       20.76 

1 

18.00 

7.28 

7.00 

1.00 

1 

8.36 

8.00 

1 

.99 

99 

1.00 

.67 

.n 

b.9 

.92' 

.32 

17.60 

30.26 

sioo 

8.51 

8.00 

l.»l 

9.75 

9.00 

2.8f 

....  ;  2.86 

3.00 

1.01 

i.» 

b.2> 

1.64 

1.66 

26.66 

sr.oo 

8.60 

8.00 

1 
1.03 

9.«<l 

,.« 

2.91  i 

....J2.91 

3.00 

l.« 

1.42 

a. 34 

1.66 

l.C 

26.13' 

34.00 

26.00 

7.22 

7.00 

.99' 

8.21 

8,00 

1.10 

....  1    1.10 

1,00 

.46 

.62 

b.24 

.86 

.32 

17.48         18.00 

8.80 

8.00 

.98  , 

».7S 

9.0D 

2.08 

1    2.08 

2.00 

.62 

.66 

b.20 

.86 

.82 

20.96         18.50 

8.62 

7.0O 

.70 

9.22 

S.OO 

1.2s 

'    1.2s 

1.00 

.66 

.» 

a. 12 

1.00 

.82 

19.60  1       18.00 

».S 

9.00 

1.31 

10.56 

10.00 

2.59 

•2.59 

3.00 

.63 

.66 

b.08 

.73 

.32 

23.08         23.60 

f  S.OO 

28.74  1  J    26.25 

'   I  36.71 

17.14  1       13.60 

8.4S 

8.00 

1.28 

».«8 

9.00 

3.31 

'    3.33 

3.00 

l.(K 

1.28 

b.S 

1 

1.61 

1.66 

7.19 

7.00 

1.11 

8.80 

8.00 

.90 

90 

1.00 

.50 

.76 

h.l6 

.92 

.32 

8.12 

8.00 

1.31 

9.48 

».0C 

2.38 

2.38 

2.00 

.63 

.80 

b.lo 

.96 

.82 

21.60  '   (   18.60 

1   1  21.00 

23.32, 

9.42 

9.U> 

1.63 

10.95 

10.00 

2.73 

;»2.7S 

3.00 

.69 

.76 

b.13 

.89 

.32 

7.J7 

7.00 

l.ll 

8.4S 

8.00 

1.58 

'    1.58 

1.00 

.63 

.80 

b.18 

.98  ' 

.32 

19.41     J  20.00 

1  i   20.00 

23.83  1        20.60 

8.26 

8.00 

1.78 

10.14 

9.00 

2.40 

1    2.40 

2.00 

.95 

1.14 

b.l9 

1.33 

1.03 

».]» 

9.00 

2.41 

11.60 

10.00 

».»  , 

'    2.94 

2,00 

1.00 

1.50 

a. 27 

1.77 

1.65 

28,61  , 

7.»4 

7.00 

i.a 

S.S5 

8.00 

1.06 

1.06 

1 

1.00 

.61 

.75 

b.21 

96 

.8? 

18,07  ,    I   19.00 
I   1    21.00 

7,98 

8.00 

1.26 

».S4 

9.00 

.99 

1 

1      .99 

1 

1.00 

1 

.62 

.73 

b.l7 

- 

.32 

18.39  1    <    S.OO 
:    )    34.00 
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ta4 


214 


S4t 

lis 


6» 
207 

ia> 
as 

206 
112 

m 


2U 

241 

no 


M4 


287 
U» 


1<2 


15S 

100 
280 

in 

470 


444 

2176 
111 
443 


W6 

m 


Wheeler's  Bqjal  Wheat  Grower,  ... 
William'  It  Clark  Royal  Pboapbate, 
Zell's  A-mmoniated  Supcrphoephate. 
Zell'a  Uttle  Treunre 


AMEHIOAN  rBRTIUZBB  CX), 
MD. 
Ammoniated  Crop  Oomponod, 


BAIrTIMORB, 

tAmerlcan  Basle  Crop  Grower \ 

and'  Vesetabiel 


American  Rajtle  Gnano, 
)  tAmerlcan  Basle  TmcK 
f     Manure.  i 

I  tAmerlcan    Bmergencj    Special   Compound  I 
J      Guano.  ] 

American  Grain  and  Oraaa  Grower 

tAmerlcan  High  Grade  Special  Compound  f 
Guano. 


■{ 


tAmerlcan   Special   Compound   Gnano, 

ARUOUR  TBRTILIZBR  WORKS.  INC..  BAL- 
TDfOBB.  MD. 


^Farmers'  Choice, 
Grain  Grower,    . 


ATI<ANTIC    FBRTILIZBR    WORKS,     BAI/TI 
MOBB,  MD. 

Atlantic  Arrow  Brand  Special 

Atlantic  O.  G.  O.  Golden  Grain  Grower... 


BAI/riMORB      FBRTILIZBB 
MORE,    MD. 

Honest  Harreat 

Old  Honest;,   


CO..     bai;ti- 


!nOH  &  SONS  CO..  PHILADEI/PHIA, 
tBangb'i  Double  Batle  V^  Phoapbata. 


Export  Bone  with  Potash, 


PA. 


tBangh'a 
Crops. 


General    Crop    Grower    for    all 


tBauKh's  Wheat  Fertlliier  for  Wheat  and 
Grass. 


BLIAS    BRnBACHER,    RICHI.AND,    PA. 
Wheat  and  Grass  Special.   


BOWKBR    FERTLIZER    CO..    BOSTON    AND 
NEW    YORK. 
Bowker'8  Ammoniated  O.  I.  O.  Phosphate, 
Bowker'a  Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate 

ItBowker'a  Sure  Crop  Phosphate -J 

CBN. 


CHBM.     CO..     THOMAS    FERTILIZER 
WORKS,    HAGBRSTOWN,   MD. 
C.  C.  C.  Farmen'  Century  Brand 


^tC.  C.  C.  Flsb  Bone  Compound, 


IComposlte  sample. 

■Constituent  falls  Iwlow  voaraot^ 


L.  P.  Oarrer,  Shirleysburg 

Zehner  Bros.,   Bloomsburg 

J.  F.  Goodllng,  LoKanviUe 

J.    R.    Sbaffer,    Glen    Rock,   tL 
No.  1. 


D. 


N.  H.  Blongh,  DaTldsriUe 

8.  K.  SaTldge,  Valley  View 

QoarryTllle  Farmers*  Asso.,  Quarry- 
TlUe. 

liCnox  Grange,  Hopbottom 

G.   C.   Myers,    Gardners 

S.   R.   SsTldfe,    Valley  View 

Bert  Hoir,    Sprlns  Orore,    R.   D.,.. 

Jones  Eaverson,   CbriBtlana.    

S.   K.   Savidtre,   Valley  View 

H.  W.  Bunt.,  Eaut  Prospect 

S.  K.  Savldge,  Valley  View 

a.   K.  SsTldge,   Valley  View,   

O.   O.    Myers.    Gardners,    

Jones  Baverson,   Christiana 


C.  G.  TTpdefraTe,   Sacramento, 
GroTe  Store  Co.,   West  Milton, 

M.  L.  Bactaman,  Lebanon 

O,  G.  Updecrave.  Sacramento.  . 


lO.BB 
».M 

M.n 


8.42 

9.8S 


8.11 


8.M 


12.M 
8.82 


S.7« 


(... 


Chas.   McDowell,   Manafleld, 
Cbas.   McDowell,   Mansfleld, 


t.n 


7.M 


C.  W.  Otto,  Carlisle,  R.  D.  No.  «.  >       e.W 
J.  N.  Llshtner,  Gettysburg,  Ctt 


Ed.  Brlnton  *  Sons,   West  Oieater, 
Cook  Grain,  Feed  &  Fert.  Co.,  Dilhi- 
borg. 

Adolph  Bolltlnger,  Danrllle,  

J.  Harrey  Miller,  LIgonler 

H.    A,    Mendenhall,    Tonghkenamon, 

M.  J.  Sbeffer,  Hanover, 

S.  B.  Shenk.  NcwrlUa, 

Ed.  Brlnton  A  Sons,  west  Chester, 

Robt.  D.  Formsn,  Centre  Hall,   

I.   J.   Farabangh,    Carrolltown,    .... 


Blias  8.  Bmbacher,  Richland, 


I.  W.  Firestone  k  Sons,  Richland,.. 

L.  K.  Beers,  Perkssie 

Jnii.    K.    Beldler  ft   Son.    OakrlUe, 

G.   O.   Myers,    Gardners,    

L.  K.  Beers,   Perkasle, 


C.  L.  Bemhellsel  ft  Co.,  New  Kenl 
slngton. 

Jno.  W.  Bathgate,  State  Oollece,  .. 

C.  L.  Bemhellsel  ft  Co.,  New  Ken- 
sington. 


8.19 
6.91 

8.a 

7.M 
•.N 


(.<K 
i.V 


i«.i: 


V    S88 

I    8.88 
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Phoiphorte  Add  la  UW  Pounds. 

Potaata  In  100  Poand*. 

NltroKcn 

In   100  Poondi. 

« 

m 

^1 

i 

Arallable. 

Total. 

TotAl. 
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«' 

a 

c 

i 
a 

1 

•< 

1 

• 

§ 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

s 

1 

O 

la 

1^ 

1 
1 
t.ic'    I.Wll.Bi    11.00 

8.00 

i 

1.80  i 

1      '      ' 

1.88  1  2.00'    .74      .87 

b.l7 

l.M  1      .88 

ia.28 

80.48 

8.W,    S.OOil.S      l».27i     ».0»,    *Mi 

2.08,2.00'    .8!  I    .86 

b.38 

l.K      1.08 

28.88 

M.OO 

7.K      a.0»    1.S7  I     ».«  !     >.00 , 

2.88  1 

2.8«  '  8.00  '  I.IS  1  1.42 

b.24 

1.08      l.as  •  M.68 

B.08 

7.» 

7.00    l.S  1     8.60       8.00 

1.W 

1.01  ' 

1.00 

.00 

.78 

b.21 

1.00 

.88 

18.81  1       17.00 

».«7 

8.00    8.00     11.07'     8.00 

1.88 



1.88 

2.* 

.48 

.a 

e.a 

.88 

.88 

8».a8  1       20.88 
r  28.00 

28.87'  \ 

i.oi!  1.00 1  .»i    8.ni    ».» 

2.M    

8.84  !  2.80  '  1.28 

1.18 

•  .U 

1.48 

1.86 

'        1                 .                  '■ 

1          ••         j 

1            '   [  22.80 

T.n      8.00 '  1.00 '     t.H'     ».0O,    t.M; 

8.61  i  k.OO  '  8.U    8.48 

b.28 

8.88      2.47 

88.01  '       25.00 

t.a»    a.oo'  .M|    ».a.    o.ooj  >.n ; 

2.87  ,  1.00  :  8.88  '  2.88 

1 

b.80 

•2.88,    8.88 

82.12 :       81.70 

1     a.oo 

7.S«'    T.OOJI.*'     ».0BI     S.OO       .M 

1              1                         1 

.80    1.00      .80  1 

1         ,         1 

.82       .41 

U.87        

18.60 

».08    ».«o  i.h!  ii.B,  10.00    rioi 

•2.80,8.00'    .00  1    .88 

C.17 

.88'     .82 

28.42         22.76 

7.M      7.00,1.11,     S.«7<     (.00|    >.UI 

ill           ' 

8.12,8.001    .84  1    .08 

'          1 

e.M 

.88,     .» 

a. 74 

22.00 

.  UN 

a.80 

7.(7      7.00  :  l.R  1     ».0t  '      8.00 

8.10' 

8.1) 

8.00    .r  '  



.61  j     .41 

20.48 

20.S 

;    ! 

1 

a. 60 

1    1 

.  ; 

1 

1 

1 

!  r  «•"> 

>.«  I    ».00  !    .00 

10.12       8.(0 

1.80        .87 

•2  T7  :  8.00  ;    .88 

.88 

C.S8 

.84        .82 

28.84  '       22.00 

1            1                        1 

1 

1 

1          :  «4.oo 

8.m!    8.00  |I.1*;    10.00'     8.M      1.05' 

•1  88  1  8.00 

.18 

1.U 

b.4< 

l.CJ 

i.ac 

t8.8« 

1.00 

1             '          1                           II 
8.85  1    8.00'    .76  1     0  CI 1.70    

1.70  ,  1.00 

.88 

.M 

C.JO 

i.» 

.82 

9.24 

■?.oo 

•8.78      0.00      .M       *.oi\ 2.1»i 

i 

8.10 

1.00 

l.W 

1.41 

e.28 

i.e» 

186 

84.78 

M.08 

8.86'    ».00i    .M       8.4>     10.00,    1.80 '      .S 

1.48 

.82 

.82 

b.28 

1.13 

l.OO 

20.7b 

20.00 

8.08  .    8.00       N 

1 
•            1 

S.88  1     8.80 

1 

.7?! 

.72 

:» 

.62 

.88 

b.2l 

.8. 

.80 

17.40 

17.00 

8.88 '    S.M    l.a 

1 
10.18  1 

1.88  1 

1.80 

1.08 

.78 

1.08 

0.<H 

1.67 

1.86 

28.  ir 

•    M.OO 

(  'i  ./* 

I  H.60 
82.00 

14.12 ! ii.eo 

1 
U.68I   11.00 

2.18 

2.18 

2.00 

.48 

.88 

b.68 

1.67 

1.88 

28.n 

'         i 

, 

r  18.00 

8.87  ,    8.00  11.18      10.13'    

1.40 

1.40 

1.00 

.48 

.a 

e.a 

.82 

.88 

18.86 

18.(0 

1 

,  18.00 
88.00 

1080    lO.Oe  1  i.46      U  7« 

1.80 

IK 

l.OO 

.It 

l.U 

b.48 

1.80 

1.88 

s.a 

,          1 

l«:o9 

8.88  1    8.00  12.06 

,           1 

10.84 

8.00 

2.24 

t.U 

8.00 

.87 

.72 

b.21 

.84 

.82 

28.01 

10.(8 

'           1 
•8.78  1  to.oo  i  l.a 

U.OI 

U.OO 

.18 

.88 

.n 

.81 

•  .1! 

1.C8 

.82 

18.74 

8.18  :    8.00,    .88 

10.14  I    10.00 

1.80 

1.80 

2.00 

1.80 

2.12 

:it 

2.48  1    2.87 

28.61 

raioi 

8.12  ,    ».00    1  47  ,    W.68     10.00 

1 

1.82 

1.88 

tM 

.74 

.87 

b.lO 

1.08 

.88 

a.80 

8.80      S.OOJ    .48 

1 

10.41  1 

1.80 

1.80 

1.00 

M 

.68 

C.21 

.74 

.82 

20.88 

20.00 

1            1 
U.OS!  12.001    .80 

12.81    

.88 

.88 

.88  '    .81 

b.n 

1.08 

1.04 

a.80 



1 

1 

1 

I  ».7B 

m  b  e  cbaracten  iRdlratlnf  the  proportion  of  ln«o1nb1c  nItroKPn  that  la  IniFtlre;    «— two-flftha  or 
Ut;    t^-tm-IUttaa  to  thrce-IUtba ;    e— tbr«e-fiftba  or  man. 
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Manatactnrer  and  Brand. 

Prom  Whom  Sample  'Was  Taken. 

S 

a 

a 

« 

£ 

a 

1 

s 

49 
673 


3S6 
787 


«73 
Z18 
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SM 


[to.  c.  c. 


Fish  Bone  and  Potash, 


C.   C.  C.  noldrn  Sheaf. 
C.  C.   C.   Keyntone 


(Edgar   Uepler,    Hepler I 
'   John  H.  WlriKctt,   LewInbnrK I  [    ».« 
,    Isnac  Adams,   DanTflie,  R.  D.  No.  €,      ] 


EdKnr   Hepler,    Hepler, 
Clayton   Smith,    Bedford, 


CHKSAPKAKE       CHSMICAL      CO., 
MORE,    MD. 
tC.  C.  Go's  National  Crop  Orawer, 


BALTI-, 


P 


J.  S.  Hershberser,  ETerett, 
A.   H.    Ulsh.    MUleratown,    . 


THE    OOE     MORTIMER    CO..     NEW     TOHK. 
E.    Frank   Coe's   Columbian   Com   and   Po- 
tato  Special   Fertlllxer. 

Frank  Ooe's  Oraln  Grower  No.  1.  .. 

No.  1  Oraln  Spe^ 


«6 

«S  ■ 


ItR. 
B. 

1       ' 

[tB. 


B.  Frank  Coe'a  Penna. 
dal. 


Frank  Coe'a  Unlyeraal  Fertlllier, 


12' 


ai2 

«s 


tB.  Frank  Coe's  Western  New  Yorker,  -j 
Speelal.  I 

tE.  Frank  Coe's  Wheat  and  Bnekwbeat.  J 
Special.  I 

COLUMBIA  GUANO  CO.,  BALTIMORE.  UD 
Columbian  Fish  Phosphate  and  Potash.  .. 
Columbian  OUmplc  Guano 


new.""'.'.     I    9.5« 
lUand.    ...     1 


j  tColomblan  Special  Grange  Formnla, 


■f 


I  CONSUMERS      CHEMICAL      CORPORATION. 


A.  T.  Brown,  Nescopeck, 

Ceorge  New,   Blalrsrllle,    . 
Chad.   ScholfHtall,    Valley  V 
J.  W.  Show-alter,   New  Holland 
Chas.   Schollstall.   Valley  View 

John  W.  Root,  Klmberton 

J.    M.    Croyle   &    Son,    Boswell,    R. 
D.    No.   1. 

Adam  Schofstal,  Oratx 

Jnhn  W.  Root,   EClDiberton ; 

Chas.   Schoffstall,   Valley  View ! 

I'i'tcr  (ioorgc,  Palmerton,  R.  No.  1, 

Wni.   KNesser,   Cooolamas,  - 

K.   A.   Bertbalomew.   Scloata 


M.  P.  Wbltenlght.  Bloomsburg,  ... 
M.  P.  Whltenight,  Bloomsburg,  ... 
D.  W.  &  H.  W.  Orove,  Catawisaa, 
M.  P.  Wbltenlght,  Bloomsbuig,  ... 
Chas.  Schumacher,   Friedens 


S.0* 


9.S7 


».4S 


193 ' 


THE,    NBW  YORK. 
fConsumers'  All  Crop  Compound, 


Cojasumers'   Complete  Compound.    . 

tOonsnmers*  Pure  Sore  Plant  Food I 

Consumers'  XXX  Flab  and  Potaab 

CO.,    LINCOLN    UNIVBB- 


I 

fl  J.  O.  Snyder.  Pleasant  Valley 

'  J.  I).  Grcybill  &  Son.  BellcTille,    .. 
Glipcn,  Splgelmyer  &  Pblegcr,  Antes 
I         Port.  I 

,..,  W.  H.  Hoffman.  New  Tripoli 

ri  W.  H.  Hoffman,  New  Tripoli 

■I'  J.   I).    Orcybill  H  Son,    Belleville,    ..  . 

Li  R.   S.   Hnrdle.    Meboopany 

,..  W.  H.  Hoffman.   New  Tripoli ' 


4^ 
452 


HENRY    COPE    tc 
SITY,    PA. 

Pnre  Bone  Phosphate 

Wheat  Grower  and  Complete  Manure. 


Lyhurn   Whltaker,    Oxford, 
Lyburn  Whltaker,    Oxford, 


'  JOSIAH   COPE    A    CO..    BALTIHORE. 
HWhest  and  Grass  Special 


MD. 


m.    i 


Jones  Eaverson,   Christiana, 
R.  C.  Smith,  Point 


747, 
748 
418  I 
SZ9 


I  JAMBS  G.  DOWNWARD  CO.,  THE.  COATSS-, 
VILLB.    PA. 


tAll  Crop  FertUlier 

tAmmonUted   Phosphate, 


WALLACE    DUNOAN,    DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 
Bepple   Hill   Home-Made  Animal   Mlxtore. 


445 

tComposlte  lample. 
•Constituent  falls 


A.  O.   Lehman,   Palmyra,   R.  No.  2. 
Jacob  L.  I.andla.  Union  Deposit.  ... 

J.   W.    Underwood,    Ambler 

A.  G.  Lehman,   Palmyra,   R.  No.  2, 


Wallace  Dungan.  Doylestown, 


».29 


9.n 
8.2S 


8.S 
6.40 

I    «.»1 


7.0D 


7.77 


».81 


ll.W 

ia.u 


».9« 


4.28 
5.28 


i:.(e 


below  gnaranty. 
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PlKMpborlc  Add  la  UW  Ponnda. 


ATallaU*.    I 


g 


1 

3 


TotaL 

1 

1 

1 

Potuta  In  IM  Poanda.  i    Nitnic«D  In  lOO  Fonod*. 


Total. 


Total. 

i; 

1 

g 

*• 

o 

t 

I? 

8- 

P 

a" 


U.S  I    7.00      .70  '    U.W  I 


1.17 


I 


I 


•7.M  8.00    1.4S  ».0e I      .83 

•».«;  10.00  :  l.U  '  10. W  i l.W 

1     '     '      I 

8.70 1  8.00    1.17  *.87l     8.75  i.O* 

».0e  I  >.00    l.M  10.48      lO.OD  '  l.M 

S.M  ».0O    1.27  '  lO.a  '    10.00  1.7S  ' 

7.97  I  8.00    1.80  '  >.Z7  '     ».00  Z.«2 


I  I  I  . 

78.11  '    ».0O    l.»      •8.70 '    lO.OO      2.8 
•«.B  '   8.0O    1.0»      T.Sl  I     ».0»     2.08 


,  1.17    8.00      .M      .78 

.83    1.00  ,    .44 1    .n 
1.29    1.00      .e»'    .78 


2.M    2.00    1.21  '  1.41 


c.83|   1.081   1. 


r  a.oo 

.M  i  SM  M  a.oo 

I  v.oo 


l.»t    8.00 


.81 


1.7& 

1.00 

.as 

.80 

•2.82 

S.OO 

.71 

.88 

'2.80 

8.00 

1.18 

1.88 

•2.28 

8.00 

.78 

.80 

2.08 

3.00 

.88 

•7.80     8.00  i  1.48       8.28 
8.28  ,    8.0O    1.64  '     8.82  ' 


8.801    8.00    1.86      10.7 


8.S0      2.92 
8.60      2.81 


8.60      2.K 


b.28' 
b.2) 

.84 
.91 

:g 

17.58  1 
28.28 

b.28 

l.«2 

1.84 

24.27 

b.Sl' 

1.22 

1.28 

28.70 

18.00 


b.l8, 


>l 


.82,  20, 


b.l2  I     .88  I 


t  18.00 
i  M.«0 

S.OO 

I  r  ii.so 

1.88  ;  \   18.S 
I  20.80 


b.28  I    1.88  I    l.S 


b.l8      1.08 


21.04 


S.88 


r  >r.«o 

25.8S 


.83 

.41  I  17.20  I 


26.00 
28.00 


20.00 


3.93    S.OO    l.OO    1.46 
2.81     3.00     1.40     1.88 


•2.59  ,  8.00 


a. 18!   1.84!   l.tS'  S.88I 
a. 24  .   2.10 


a. 13 


1.00 


88.86 
2.06    Z7.81  I       28.86 
I   r  S.OO 
.82  ,  n.m     \   84.86 


10.01      8.00 


8.46      8.0O 
8.03  I    8.0O 


8.88      8.00 


.71      10.72 !    lO.OO  I    2.13        .81      2.84  '  8.00  , 


1.18  '     8.81  I     8.00      1.80  ;      .41      2.Z1    2.00    1.08  '  1.44  ,     a.2B  \    1.88  I    1.86  i  24.90 


.88       8.81       8.00,      .98     '      .98    1.00      .68.    .80 

I  I 

1.08  .     8.68  I     8.00 1    1.47        .80      2.07    2.00    1.18    1.68  , 


a.08  I    1.08  I     .82  I  24.74     \   24.50 

I  i  !  U.0O 

-  _  I    .  „l    ,  _  I  jjjj  22.00 

r  18.50 

18.38  1  i    20.00 

L  18.00 


b.l6  I      .96  I 


a.  19 


10.83      8.00      .87      U.SO      10.00  .      .95 
10.78  '    7.00  :    .87      11.86  '     8.00  ,    2.56 


.96    1.00  I    .62 '1.06 
2.56    2.00    l.a '  1.16 


,     a.26 
c.2« 


8.88 


8.00  .  1.88 


8.80      1.48 


.  I    1.48    1.00 


.82       b.te 


to.  48  1 10.0( 
10.8C  I  11.0 


.77  ■  •10.20      U.OO 
,  1.60  '    12.48      U.00 


I 


.87  I 

.82' 


.97  ,  1.00      .04      .21  I     r.: 
I    *.ti    l.OO,    .28,    .CO  I     C.4 

I  '  I         I  I 


18.40  I    8.0O  ,  3.04  j  •11.44  I    12.00  |   8.88  | j  •3.38  {  6.00  ,  1.88  ;  2.04  I     h.V, 

a  b  c  characters  todicatlng  the  proportion  of  Inttoluble  nitroK^n 
leas;    b=two-<iraia  to  thtce-lftba;    c=tbrec-flftbs  or  more. 


1.76 

1.86 

•1.10 
1.81 

1.(4 

1.21  ' 

.88 

.82 

.48 

.41 

.94 

.82 

•2.48 

3.80 

26.00 


XB.27 
27.01 


18.88 


16.04 
20.68 


31.78 


23.00 


».0O 
24.00 


(   29.00 
I   17.00. 


18.00 


24.00 
22.00 


84.(0 
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BUBBKA 
KD. 


tBnrelu  Complete  Gbmpoand, 
tBnreka  Ftrmera'  7aTorlte, 


BAI.TIMORB. 


! 


Kureka  Oraln  and  Gran 

Eureka  No.  l  Oraln  and  Oraaa, 


ECREKA    FBETILIZER    CO.     OF    LANCAS- 
TER,  PA. 
Orain  and  Gran,   


7ABHERS-     FERTILIZER    WORKS.     ELIZA- 
BBTHTOWN,    PA. 
tFarmen'   Club  Brand I 


tOraln  and  Grass  Special. 

Crop  Grower 

tFarmers'  Golden  Sheaf,  ... 


tFarmera'  I.  X.  L., 
tSpecial   Gomponnd, 


W.    S, 


FARMER  * 
Harvest  Qaeen, 


CO..    BALTIMORE,    MD. 


MAHI/)N  FBETZ,    SELLERSVILLB.    PA. 
Fretx's  Standard  Phosphate 

JOS 


R.     GAWTHROP,     KBNNETT    SQUARE, 
PA. 
Champion  Fertilizer  tor  Wheat  and  Graaa. 

GRIFFITH    &     BOYD     COS,     BALTIMORE. 
HD. 

Ammoniated   Bone  Pbosiibate 

Animal  Bone  with  Potash 


ll 


S 

4 

M 

ISO 

US 
4»7 
71» 
98 
24 
1S7 


CCS 


tFlsh  Bone  and  Potash,   .. 

Harreat  Qneen  Phosphate, 

tPeerless  Fertilizer 


Spedal  Royal  Goano, 
Valley  FertUiier 


3.   P.   Miller,    Uttlestown 

(ieo.    W.    Zimmerman,    Miffllnbors, 

R.  D. 
N.  E.  Gobrecht  ft  Bro.,   HanoTCr... 

D.   B.   Dumm,   Tbompsontown,    

C.   S.   Funk.   New  Stanton 

Peter  B«»yer,    Fleetwood.   R.    No.   1, 
3.  P.  .Ulller.   Littlest  jwn 


M.    B.    Gobrecht      AHt«..    Hasorer. 


J.  I).  Oreybill  ft  Son.   Belleville,   .. 

B.  F.  Horting,  Newport 

B.  F.   Horttni;,   Newport 

J.  D.  Greyblll  &  Ron.   BelleTllle,   ..  I 

John  Sheets.    ElUat>ethTllle 

B.  F.  Hortlnx.   New[jort , 

Ell   Ginerich,    York,    R.    D I 

B.  F.  Uortlna,  Newport , 

John  Sheets.   EUsabethrllle i 

Ell  GInerlcb,  York,  R.  D 

John  Sheets,   BllsabethvUle ' 

II.   H.  Martin.  Manhelm,   

Jnhn  StaeeU,   EllzabethTllle 

H.  H.  Martin.  Manbelm 


M.  J.   ShelTcr,   Hanover, 


Mablon  RIckert,   SellersvlIIe, 


JoR.  K.  Gantbrop,  Kennett  Sqnare,. 


i.S 


*.*» 


».0* 
4.71 


S.E7 

7.aB 

8.H 

S.U 
7.M 

9.01 
9.12 

«.» 
(.9* 


I 


8. 


M.   HESS  *   BROS..    INC..   PIIILA..    PA^ 
tAmmonlated  Super  Phosphate 


tFlsh  and  Potash  Manure, 
Good   Talne   Fertilizer,    ... 
tWheat  and  Grass  Manure, 


HUBBARD   FERTILIZER  CO.,    THE, 
MORE,    MD. 
Hubbard's  Special  Compound 


BALTI- 


Harvey  Webner,  Bambvrs,  R.  No.  1, 

J.   J.   Onleman.    Grata 

S.  K.  Cbambers  ft  Bro.,  Elkvlew,. 
Geo.  C.  Llnebanch,  Dover.  B.  No.  4, 

E.  A.  Slairle,   Paxinos i 

J.    L.  Meyers,    LofcanvUle ' 

Geo.  C.  LlnebaoKh.  Dover.  B.  No.  4, 

Frank   Hayca.    Reedsvllle,    

S.  K.  Chambers  A  Bro.,  Elkview,.. 
A.   B.    Harnlah,    Mectaanicsbuiv,    ... 
L.    A.   Meyers,    HooversTllle.    B.  D. 
No.  1. 

J.  D.  Hostetler.  Lewlatown.  R.  D.. 

Geo.  Emerlck,  Centre  Hall 

H.  H.  Basehore,  Llttleatown 

S.    D.    Snyder.    Meyerstown.    R.   D. 
No.   5. 

Leldy  Allen.  Wismer 

W.  J.   Newhart.  Gilberts 

Robt.    Naglney,    Mllroy,    

H.    If.    Basehore,    Llttlestown 

J.  D.  Hostetler,   Lewistown,  R.  D., 
Leldy  Allen,   Wismer,    


;f 


Chas.  Schnmacbcr,   Frledena, 


9.15 
1«.4I> 

(.1* 

C.9t 
».» 


S.00 

».a 

8.1* 
*.4I 

8.W 


ICompnsltc  sample. 
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Fhocpborlc  Acid  la  100  Poonda. 


Potaab  to  IW  Ponnda. 


AT«llabl». 
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a 

i   I 


Totd. 


1 

a 

s 


If 

i 

1 

1 

a 

a 

1 

1 

a. 

6. 

TotaL 


XltroKcn   In   lOO  Ponnda. 


i 
1 

s 


TotaL 


I 

3°* 


§ 


7.76' 

7.00 

.42  1 

8.6  ' 

8.00 

.70 

».«S 
17.« 

i.K 
8.0C 

.O 

t.oo 

8  « 

8.0O 

.» 

8.10       7  90 


O.tl       8.M 


».(S       8.(0 

8.«8        8.50 


».1G        0.00 


.>;  ,  1  M      .43 


.»7    1.00       «7 


.87 


8.60     8.0O     .SI  I  9.10 

8.4*     8.00 1   8.8 1  j>.87 

10.87    lO.OO    1.4(  ,  11.S8 

•».0(  j  10.00  I  2.17  I  ]*.09 


•.14      S.OO  { l.OS 
7.80  '    7.00  I    .04 


1 

1 

O.OO 

t.ob' 

7.0O 

7.72 

4.00 

1 

8.M 

lO.M 

8.00 

0.00 

8.78 

7.00 

10.1* 
8.89 


1.71 1    10.08 


8.17  !  io.<; 


.08 
.R 


z.oo; 

8.78  I 
.67 

8.1*; 

I.8«  I 


10.00 ;  8.04 


8.7S  I    1.14  ' 


8.00. 


63  '      9(1       .«»       .78 
.79  ,  n.-ie  ,  2.00       .48       .62 


.90      ".SO     2.00  ,     .7*  ' 


8.00    2.00  .    .82      .SO 


.♦2.78  I  8.00  I 
•      .67  ,  ....  ' 


'    .8*1    .78 
'  1.01  1 1.1* 


3.U    2.00  '    .66  :    .8* 
1.24  !  1.00  i    .81  '    .68 


8.04  '  8.00  ,    .01 


1.14    1.00  I    .7*1 


1.08 


i.oe  >.M '  ».oo 

.06  j  U.OO  lO.OO 

.7*  I  >.57  I  8.00 

>.1»  I    ».00  ;  1.5*  I  10.76  10.00 

t  81  I    8.0o!l.66|  10.47  ,  ».00 

*.11      8.00' 1.6*1  10.70  '  ».00 

*  21      8.00  I  1.40  I  10.67  ,  9.00 


8.00 


8.1* 

8.00 

1.59 

*.76, 

7.96  I    8.00 

,, 

1 

9.81, 

6.62.   6.0O 

M 

7.48  ; 

6.28 

8.00 

1.29 

•■"i 

12.*» 

U.OO 

.*« 

1 

u.tel 

7.*0 


.66      .50  I    .80    1.(4 


...      1.6111.16  1    .46      .84 
...  I  'LZl  I  2.00,    .66  '  1.01 


...  I  1.74 '2.00 


1.61' 

i.a, 

1.74 

1.83' 

1.06 

1.64 : 

1.67 , '  n.*? 


.78 


I  I  I  < 

1.82    2.00 '    .88      .61 


...      I.OOll.OOi    .8*' 

...  ,«l.B4i8.go'    .K 
2.00  I    .24, 


I 


2.14 

I 
t.iS  . 

2.68' 

,1 


C.27 


b.22 


b.l* 
C.82 


r  18.60 
.84  I      .81    17.83     \   18.60 


•l.OB  •■    l.SO 


.»7  I      .82ll«.65' 
.94  ,      .82  I  19.28  I 


I   17.1 
19.40  :  t  19. 


17.00 
.00 


I 


.80  ,      .12    U.60  ' 

'  I  I 

'        '        ! 

C.6I  I    1.01  i      .41  I  31.08  I 

I'll 
C.48 

C.S2 

b.2g 

C.68 
C.51 


1.00 

.82 

28.(1 

1.10' 

1.08 

20.80 

1.S4 

1.66 

22.21 

1.66 

1.05 

MOO 

1.04 

.82 

1>.0(| 

I 

10.00 


It.OO 


B.76 
18.7S 
28.76 
21.40 


(" 


17.76 
70 


I 


b.l6! 
b.l7 

b.62 


b8S 
b.67 

c.SO 

e.24 

C.17 

b.2» 
C.21 


1.24      1.08  I  26.46 
1.12'      .82    18.6< 


2.10      1.50 


28.86 


i  I  20.00 
28.00 
20.M 

87.00 


«1.22      1.66    21.40 
1.60      1.65  ,  28.66 


•l.JS  '    1.60  '  21.98 


.75  , 
.68 


.77 
.66  ' 


.83 
.41 


2.00  I  1.17    1.44 

:    I   '   !   i 

\    8.62  I  8.00  '    .86    1.26  | 

I  '  ;  I  I 

,  *i.a  I  8.00  .    .54  '    .71  I 


b.24  I    1.68  '    1.1 


».00|    1.*6       ....  I    1,96    1.00'    .72      .84  I 


U.OO  ;      .62 


.68 


b.40 

b.l9  ! 
b.If 


I 
l.««  I    1.6C 

.to 


.17 


a  b  (■  '^lana'ten  Indicating  the  propnrtion  of  Insolable  nItroKen 
>*•*;    b-^ir4-0ft))a  to  (br«e-flntiB:    c>i-tbrec-aftba  or  more. 


c.M 
that  Is 


1.1 


r  81.00 
\  21.00 

"""*   Yiiioo 
15.2*1  \ 

I    I   17  '■*> 


1*.*6' 
16.72  , 


20,86 

20.24 
21.02 


21.00 


24.00 


20.0O 


r  19.60 

\   21.00 


.78  I      .61  I  18.08  I       18.00 
Inactive:    a=two-9ftlia  or 
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COMPLETE  FERTI 


s 

1 

Manafactnrer  and  Brand. 

From  Whom  Sample  Was  Taken. 

§ 

5 

s 

g 

B 

•*J 

a 

§ 

I  INTERNATIONAL    AGBICtJI/TOKAL    COEP.. 
I  BUFFALO   FEIRT.   WORKS,    BUFFALO,  i 

I  N.    T. 

477        MBuiralo  Farmers'  Choice i  ■ 

M6 !       I                                                                                          II 
tK  .  Buffalo  One  Eight  Two ' 

JABECKI    CHEMICAL    CO..    SANDUSKY.    0.1 
'         Raw  Bone  and  Pbosphate  Mixture 

KEYSTONE  BONE  FERTILIZER  00..  PHILA-I 
DBLPHIA,    PA. 


Wm.  H.  McCnm,  Clymer,  R.  D., 

Asa  McDonald.  Greenville 

Edward   Fraxler,    ShanksTlUe,    .. 


C27 


Frank  Metz,   Freedom, 


sot 

30B 

678 
4K 
T4« 


1916  Keystone  Economy   Potash  Compound 

tMlS   Keystone  Excelsior   Wheat   Grower, -I 

tl»15  Keystone  Grain  and   Grass  Manure,  t 

1»1S    Keystone 
Manure. 


( 
Royal    Corn     and     Potato 


45SI 
340 
2SS 
468, 
332 
460  I 
IS, 


I  LANCASTER   BONE   PH:RTILIZBB  CO..  LAN- 

CASTBR.   PA. 
'          Complete  Ammonlated  Bone  Manure,    . 
MLancaster  Favorite 


tCorn  Grass  and  Wheat  Special,   — 

tKeystone  Standard 

Sdentlflc  Animal  Bone  Compound, 


ce4 

172  1 

740  ! 
613, 

7asl 

E65| 
800  , 

ml 

73»| 

857; 


LANCASTER   ORBMIOAL  CO.,    LANCASTER, 
PA. 

[tGeneral  Crop  Special  Mo.  IS \ 

Hard  Times  No.  6 


[tSuccesB  Brand,   No.  Ig -I 

No.  S  Dissolved  Animal  Bone  and  Potash, 


M.  K.  Keith  &  Son,  Wernersvllle, . . 
("has.   Ehner.   Easton,   K.  D.   No.  t, 

E.    A.    Slogle,    Paxlnos i 

A.   B.    Bomgardner,    Palmyra,    

Kuffcne  Green,    Kunkletown,    

Ch.is.    SchofTatall.   Valley  View 

.M.  K.  Keith  &  Son,  Wernersvllle... 


J.   W.    Garman,    Rockfleld 

H.   W.   MlUlken,    Academla 

Ira  Bechtel,  Roaring  Sprint,    

O.    H.    Glbbony.    Saulsbnrg 

Harry   Hufnagle.    New   Oxford 

Tra  Bechtol.   Roaring  Springs 

John   A.    Cooper,    WashlngtonTlUe, .. 

Ira  Bechtel,   Roaring  Sprfngs 

J.  W.  Garman,  Rockfleld 


No.  4  Rising  Sun  Animal  Bone, 
Three,  Ten,  Two 


166 
817 


23 
1» 

270  1 
Z71  ' 
110 
6601 
467 
43, 
79  I 
466 
647, 

»! 

692 
80 

427  I 

(34 


LEBANON      FERTILIZER       WORKS,       LBB- 
ANON,    PA. 
Levan's  Wheat  and  Grass  Fertilizer 

LISTER  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  WKB., 
NEWARK.   N.  J. 
tXilster's    Ammonlated    Dissolved    Super' 
Phosphate. 

LISTER  AGR.  CHEM.  WKS.,  NEWARK,  N.  J  , 

tLlster's  Golden    Sheaf,    


n.    W.    Burg,   East  Prospect,    

Abraham  Hendricks,  Perkasie,  R. 
No.  4. 

Ellas  Morgan,  Pine  Grove 

New  Providence  Coal  Co.,  New  Pro- 
vidence. 

Ellas  Morgan,   Pine  Grove 

H.   W.    Burg,    East  Prospect 

D.    J,   Beitzel,    Mechanlcsburg 

Abraham  Hendricks,  Perkasie,  R. 
No.  4. 

Ellas  Morgan,  Pine  Grove 

W.  E.  Bongo,  Rochester,  E.  No.  1, 


A.    J.    Fldler,    Sec.,    Bock    Grange 
No.  1»». 


tLlster's  Harvest  Queen   Phosphate,    .. 
Lister's  Special  for  Wheat  and  Rye, 
tLlster's   Special  Wheat  Fert 


W.   B.  Ervln,   Somerton,    .. 
Zehner  Bros.,  Bloomsbnrg. 


tLlster's   Squtrrel  Brand  Fert 

tLlster's   Standard  Pure   Super  Phosphate 

of  Lime. 
Lister's  Wheat  A  Rye  Fert 


M.    P.   Herman,    Selln«rrove 

C.  H.  Unger,  Spring  Mills,  R.  D.,.. 
Allison  &  Fogelsonger,  Shippensburg, 
Allison  &  Fogelsonger,  Shippensburg, 
J.  N.  Herst.   New  Oxford 

D.  W.  Borts,   Oreensbnrg 

Jacob  Knur,  Hastings 

Wm.   H.   Frits,   Berwyn 

W.   H.   Schrlver,  DlUsburg 

Jaci>I)  Krug,  Hastings 

A.    M.    Grove  A   Co.,    Muddy   Creek 

Forks. 

0.  H.  UuKer,   Spring  Mill 

William  Kinney,  Jerseytown 

W.  H.  Schrlver,  DtUsbncg 

Wm.   II.  Frits.   Berwyn , 

N.  I.  Norton.  New  Albany ;.. 


I     8.« 


8.M 
7.«r 
>.4« 

•.8S 
)     S.M 

i    (.U 

I  s.» 

11.13 
I  10.07 


».<6 


«.9S 
7.76 


$.16 


».8S 


8.46 


8.«I 


n.tt 


tOomi^lte  sampla,. 


litltaent  folb  belaw  gonatr. 
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PboKpborIc  Acid  In  100  Founds.     I'otub  In  100  Poands. 


AMtttHble. 


Total. 


s  '  % 

,  IJ 


I 


. 

Total. 

i 
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1 

• 

^ 

« 

n 
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)■ 

o 

m 

a 
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1 

a    i 

a 

8 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 
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B. 

** 

fc 

o 

l» 
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Mtroicen  in  100  Ponoda, 


TotaL 


H 

i: 


§ 


1^ 


1^ 


10.(6 

•7.7»' 


t.X 


•7.. 56 


10.00     1.S) 
8.00     1.67 


1. 
8.00    7.03 


s.no  i.M 

7.00  1.61 

7.00  l.Sl 

8. 00  1.70 


13.00 
».4» 


11.00 
».00 


M5 

i.n 


...      2.13    !.00 
.11      2.04    2.00 


.Ml 
■SI  . 


.01 
.81  I 


a. 19 


.80 
1.00 


28.  U 
20.98 


16.61       10.00 


I 

0.00  1.7S 

8.00  '  2.11  ' 

8.00  1.44 


7.90 

».sc 

9.84 
1«».S      10.00      3.18 


S.44       ^.r/1    1.46        9.90        9.0O  i    2.40 
•O.ijl     10.00  I     .94     •lO.lit      11.00      l.?7  I 


•8.06      9.00,1.57      10.23      lO.OO  ,      .48' 
10.83     10.00      .»      11.18      ll.OO;    1.J9 
•8.17      9.00    1..-*      •9.71i     10.00'    2.17 


.99  1.00 

1.78  1.00 

8.11  8.00 

l.M  1.00 

8.18  8.00    1.27  i  l.C 


.74  I 
.70  1 


a. 86  ,    l.<o      1.66  I  2».9I 

!    J. 


9.28      8.00      .67,     ».80'     9.00 


.1  , 


.78 

I 
.40 


2.40    2.00  ' 
1.27    1.00 


.43      .50 

I 
1.19    1.00 

...  '    2.17    2.00 

I     ;    , 

.67    1.80    8.0O 


56  I    .71 
89  •  1.18 


b.l«! 

.96 

.82    18.94  ' 

b.l* 

1.06 

.88    2S.X 

b.l8 

1.00 

.82    ».13 

b.SI> 

8.04 

iM  1  «r.9» ; 

r.SO 
b.2S 

1.01 
1.46 

.82    22.16 
1.(6  1  82.62  1 

I 


I 


(   24.00 

I   2S.0O 

S.SO 


17.00 

20.00 
21.7& 
18.00 
)  18.00 
».60 


B.OO 
K.OO 
17.00 


86  1 


67 

»'  

88    1.04 


I 


C.33  .    1.18      1.21  I  19.47  \ 

21.00 
.44         .19     16.93      r  -n.M 

v.m 
e.tt      1.8i     1.28  '  22.88  '       26.00 


1.18  ' 


I 


.53 


M    1.00      .21  '    .41 


11. M     lO.CO    1.01      12.S      11.00 

'      '       ,       I      I      !      '      '     I 

S.87      8.00 1  1.06       9.99       9.00  >    l.Oi        .46  '  '1.5S    8.00      .46  '    .04 


b.20  ;  •1.88 

I 
b.21  I     M 


h.l9 


.88 


•9.26    10.00      .98    •lO.lS      ll.OO      1.08 


•1.08    3.00    1.68 


i  I 


1.(6 
M 


.82 

1.66    23.8S 


Mi  j:::::: 

I   23.00 

(8 1       17.00 

f  20.00 

20.07     \ 

I   24.00 


22, 
lt.(8 


•7.70    lO.OO      .61       "S.SI       11.00 
lO.S    10.00      .74      10.96      II. 0™ 


.67      1.19      l.M     2.00    1.84     2.09 
.40      1.03     •1.45     2.00    1.06     1.18  , 


a.80'   2.3*  :   t.<7    i*M        27.00 
a. OS     '1.26      2.47     22.S6     


».12'    8.00  ;  1.02      10.14'     ».0O  ,    J.07  ' n.Ol    4.00      .68'    .68 

!  '      '     :     I     ,     '     I 

8.41      8.00' 1.78      10.19'     9.00 '    138     '    1.88    1.50      .8)11.80 


C.19  ,      .82 


.8?  '  22.90  , 


i 


8.41      8.00      .96  '     9.37       9.00      2.06 


I 


Z.06     2.00 


2.18     2.00 


».»?      9,00 ,  1.91      11.29      10.00      2.18     , 

8.31      S.OO    1.61        9.82       9.00      2.18     '    2.18    2.00    1.14  j  1.42 

'R.OO      ».00    2.04      10.07       9.00      t.OO     '    8.00    8.00    1.0*|l.2r 


b.5«  I  'l.SO  I    2.00  I  24.12  I   (   27.00 
)    26.00 


I  I 

i  18.60 

19.00 
28.60 

80.00 
1.66  24.(1  26.76 
'  27. .-.0 
1.66     26.28 


'  I  ' 

i  '  '  1 

•7.80      8.00    1.92       9.72       9.00  2.06 2.M  ,  2.0O .    .53 

1  .  I  ,  I  I 

9.01      *.00    1.76'    10.77      10.00,  2.68  1 2.88    2.00    l.Sl 

I  I  '  I  . 


8.00      8.00  ,  l.tt  ,     ».3S  .     8.00  I    2.28 


.88 

l.»« 


h,33  I  l.K 
h.23  l.es 
h.Sf      1.68 

I 


I 


.  I    2.28    2.00      .81  i  l.Sl 

a  b  e  eharactera  Indicating  tbe  proportion  of  insoluble  nitrofen 
■■■i    lr-two-9ftlu  to  thne-flftbs;    c— ttaree-flttlia  or  mora. 


S.50 

27.TB 
20.x 


I     b.23        .92  '      .82     20.1 

\     b.48      2.42  {    2.47     29.79 

'     a.S4  ,    l.n  I    1.66  I  26.72 

tbat  la  InactlTar~>Mt«»^ftba  or 
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FREDERICK    LTIDIiAJI    CO.,    BALTIMORE, 
UD. 
Lodlam's  Cecrops  Fert.,  A.  B.  f.  Bnnd... 
Ladlain'i   Oeciopi   Pert.    No.    Z,    Grain  ft 
Oraw. 

MAPB8    POBMULA    *    PERUVIAN    QUANO 
CO.,   NEW   TOBK. 
Mapea  Cereal  Brand 


MARTIN  FERTILIZER  CO.,  PHILA.,  PA. 
Martln'a  Ammonia  ted  liicapbate 


tMartln'a  Corn  ft  Cereal  Special, 


tMartln'a  DlaselTed  Organic  ODrnponnd, 

Martln'a  Pnre  Animal  Bone  ft  Potaah,  ... 

Martls'a  Special  Crop  Omrer 

Martln'a  Sore  Grower,  

MILLER    FERTILIZER    CO.,    THE,    BALTI- 
MOBE,   MD. 


tAmmonlated,    . . . 
tHarreat  Queen, 


tHuatler  Phoapbate, 


tM.  B.  S.,   

tMlUer'e  No.  1  Special, 


MlUer'a  No.  2  Special,  ... 
1  tStandard   Phoaphate 

W.  G.  Pboaphate.    

NASSAU    FBBTILIZEB    CO., 
CITY. 

Big  Yield 

Plow   Brand 

Special  Mixture 

ItWtaeat  ft  Oraas  Grower, 


NEW     YOBK 


Lewla  liOng,   EUlottabuts,   . 
W.   D.   Myen,  Baat  Bertin, 


Heni7  W.  Satterthwalt,  Woodboume. 


ller  Fam 

Aaao.,  Lewiabuis, 
Diehl,     Omwake    ft    DIehl,    Green- 

caatle. 
Buffalo  Valley  Fannera  ft  Coosamera 

Aaao.,  Lewlabnrg. 
.V.    B.    Kelm  ft   Bona,    Langtaom,    ,. 
Ino.    K.    Miller,    Summit   Station,.. 

J.  O.  Boweraoz,  Mlddlebnrg 

.>^.   B.   Kelm  ft   Sons.    Langhora,    .. 
BnlCalo  Valley  Fannera  ft  Oonsnmera 

Aaao.,   LewiabniK. 
Buffalo  Valley  Farmers  ft  Coniinmpn 

Aaao..  Lewiabnis. 
L.  A,  Oelger.  Joanna 


W.   H.  Mntb  ft  Co..   LItlta.    

H.  T.  HarUna,  Hickory  BUI,  . 
J.  P.  Scbockart,   New  Freedom,  . 

J.  A.  Gaaa,    Snnbury 

Jobn     SbUter.     Derry     Gburcb. 
No.  2, 

C.  R.   Bncbei.  Myeratown 

Jokn     Sbiffer.     Derry     Church, 

J.  w.  ipata,   Mt  Fleaaaat  MUla. 
F.    M.    Sbenbercer.    Bed    Lhm, 
No.  1. 

J.    A.    Gass.    Sunbury 

J.  W.  Teats.  Mt.  Pleasant  Hilla. 
J.  P.  Schiicbart,  New  Freedom,  .. 
J.  P.  Schuebart.  New  Freedom,  .. 
J.  W.  TeatK,  Mt.  Pleasant  MOla, 
O.  R.  Bncner,  Myentown.  No.  4, 

J.  A.  Gaaa,   Snnlnirj%    

Geo.  C.  Llneba.<(ta.  Dover  No.  4, 
W.  H.  Muth  *  Co..  Litita,  .... 
Geo.  0.  Unebausb.   Dorer  No.  4, 


::::! 


t.K 


U.4« 


».8I 

4.n 

U.40 

u.« 
«.« 

7.J7 

«.n 

T.M 
<.6» 

».m 

t.71 


rhillp  Miller.    Neacopeck.    

PhUip  MUler,   Neacopeck 

W.  H.  Mnmma,  Mechanlcabunt. 

Philip  MUIer.   Neacopeck,    

Daniel  A.  Boaenberser,  Oley,   . 


G.  OBBR  ft  SONS  00..   BALTIMOBE,   MD. 

Ober's  Fanners  Bfixture 

Ober's    Independent    Ammoniated     Super 
Phoapbate. 
ItOber'a  Bed  Arrow  Guano ( 

Ober'a  Sea  laland  Ftah  Guano 


Merle  Bay.  Berlin  R.  D.  No.  1. 
J.   M.  Sarrer.  Mllleratown 


D.  Blocher  A  Co..  Gettyabnrg. 
Merle  Hay.  Berlin,  B.  No.  1.  ... 
Wwner  Galae,  Belletaate 


»M 
8.41 
12.St 


*.io 


».9S 
».tT 


tCnmpoalte  aample, 
*ODliatlC 


ItDcnt  taa»  below  fauuty. 
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Manufacturer  and  Brand. 
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630 
ISS 
60 

279 


796 

■m 

696 

123 
728 
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PATAPSCO  GUANO  CO..  BALT..  MD. 

tPaUpaco  B.  B.  *  P.  Bruul 

tPiUpsoo  General  Crop  Prodnce 

Patapaco  Golden  Crop  Fertilizer 

[tPatapsco  Special  Grain  &  Oraaa  Producer, 

PIEDMONT   MT.    AIRY   GUANO    CO.. 
TIMORS.  MD. 

Insula  Guano  for  All  Crops,  

Leverlng'B  Bxcelaior 


BAL- 


I.  B.  Noble.  Pleasant  Tallcy,   

B.  C.  Tbomaa,  Gettrsbnrg 

Cliaa.    Sblmmel.     AckermauTille,     .. 

I.   E.    Noble,    Plensant  Valley 

John  Failor.  Newburg 

Summit  Lumber  Co.,  Clariis  Summit, 

I.  E.  Not)le,  Pleasant  Valley 

O.  R.  Scbell.  Vlckaburc 

Jobn  Failor,    Nevburg 


ltl«Terlng's  Harvest  Queen, 
Piedmont  Eagle  Brand 


A.  H.   Ul»h,   Mlllerstown,   ..., 

Jno.  O.  DuMm,  BoUefonte.  ... 

T.  W.  Rumbel.   Rlngtown,    .., 

H.    D.   ft   J.    F.    BriMim,    Gettjsbunc 

Jno.   G.    Dubbs,    Rpllcfonte,    . 

H.   D.  ft  J.  F.  Bream,   Gettysburg. 


S.TO 
9.07 


9.12 
9.84 


7.81 
S.O-s 


.'      [     7.18 


PITTSBURG  PROVISION  A  PACKING  CO.,  I 

PITTSBURGH.  PA.  I 

Keystone  Fertiliser 


P.  H.   SaxmsD,   Latrobc, 


BIS 


686 

96 

a 

140 


1«0 


6(1  ' 
88« 
138 
68 
147 
321 
700 
701 
835 
179 
7 
¥)S 


POLIXXJK     PBRT1LIZF.R 
AMBR.  AGRI.  CHBM. 


CO.,     THE,     BY 
BALTIMORE.  J£D. 


The  Pollock's  Fertiliier  Co.,  Ammonlated, 
Snper  Pbospbate. 

•  triie  Pollocks  Fert.  Co.,  Special  lUTlgora- 
tor. 
The  Pollocks  Fert.  Co.,  Special  Wbeat  and 
Corn  Fertiliser. 

RASIN    MONUMENTAIi    CO.,     BALTIMORE. 
MD. 
Rasln's  Best  Wheat  ft  Grass  Producer,   ... 

Basin's    Emergency    Royal    Fish    Bone   ft 
Potash. 

Rasln's  Empire  Guano  Special 

Basin's  Quality  Compound ■. 


l-tRasln's  Royal  Fish  Bone  ft  Potash,   ... 

Basin's  Royal  Manure 

Rasln's  Special  Fish  ft  Bone  Guano,   .. 
)  tRasin'a  Special  Fish  ft  Potash  Mixture...  I 


KRasin's  United  Grain  Grower, 


ROBT.   A.  REICHABD.   ALLENTOWN.   PA. 

an  Golden  Harvest  Phosphate 

883  Improved  Top  Dresser 

3(11  Surpass  Phosphate 


|F.  S 


(80 
43 

766: 

181  I 
26 

192  I 
44 
-W 

132 


ROTSTBR  GUANO  OO., 
MD. 


BAI/nMORE 

tRoyster's  Farmers  Ddlght 

tRoyster'a  Seeding  Down  Special  Fert., 


tRoyster'a    Wlieat,    Oats    ft    Barley    Fer- 
tilizer. 


tOninpoatte  sample. 

•Cantttqent  (alu  below  guaranty. 


F.    M.    Sbenberger.    Red    Lion,    B. 

No.     1. 

C.   S.   Gnrbrick,   Mingoville 

WiUcn  Dlhert,   Bedford 

J.    H.    Kelley.    Llttlestown 

II,   M.  Owen  ft  Co.,   r,cwI*"town,   ... 

J.  D,  Carman.   Mongal 

Jobn  Gingericb,  Seven  Valley,  R.  D. 


W.     H.     Walker    ft     Co.,     Kennett 

Snuare, 
S.  B.  Miller,  Mifflinburg 


Emanuel   Boycr.    Ellsat>etbviile,    ... 

I..    A.   Geif;er,    Joanna 

II.  M.   Sunday.   Dover  No.  *,    

W.  W.  Book,   Port  Ito.val 

E.  H.  Keen  ft  Co.,  Parkersbnrg,  .. 

H.  D.   Miller,  MiffllnvlUe 

II.    B.   Low  ft   Son,    Orangevllie,    . 
II.    B.    Low   ft   Son,    OranRPviUe,    . 

L.  A.  Getger,  Joanna.  

Henry  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown 

Bradford  ft  Son.  Center  Hail 

C.  G.  Sechler,  Somerset  R.  D.  No.  1, 


No  agent,  Fojfelsvllle 

E.    J.    Gerbach,    Bethlehem, 
E.   J.    GcrlMch,    Bethlehem, 


C.  C.  Davis,  Greenaboro,   

Jno.  H.  Strlckler,  Miflllnbnrg,    .. 
Chai*.   E.   Zelgler,    Dnncannon,    .. 

G.   B.   Murphy,    Red   Lyon 

Wra.  W.   Atkinson.    McVeytown, 
John    N.    Stein.    Compassville,    .. 
Jnu.    II.    Strlckler,    MiHIInburg,    . 
J.   S.   Walte  ft  Co..   Brilefonte,   . 
0.  B.  Murphy,  Red  Lyon,  No.  1, 


8.U 
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8.(3 


10.64 


9.SS 
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8.W 
11.06 

I  11.78 

10.09 

8.18 

1     9.70 


6.S 
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3.10 
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8.S 
8.97 
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LJZERS— Gontiiiaed . 


PhtMpboric  Add  In  UO  Foimaa. 


Ai-KlIaUe. 
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Total. 


Potash  In  lOO  Pomida. 
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1 
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SCOTT   FERTILIZER   CO.,   TUK.    KI.KTON. 
MD.  , 

tScott'a  Orala  Spedal.    •! 

tScott's  Standard  Phoapbate 

t8ci>tt'a    Snre    Crop    Grower    For    Wheat 
Oraaa. 

SMITH'S    AORICn-TUBAL  CHEMICAL   CO., 
COLUMBUS.    O. 
Smitb'a  Corn.   Oats  and  Wheat  Fert., 


din'th'a  Crop  Producer. 


FOB    SOUTHEBN   FERT.    CO..    TORK,    PA., 
BY  AM.  AGR.  CHEM.  CO. 
Southern     Fart.     Co.'s     Farmer's     Choice 
Brand, 
I  tSonthem     Fert.     Co 's     General     Crop  I 
(      Qrower.  I 

Soathem  Fert.  Cb.'a  Special  Potato  Grower 
Reriicd. 


STA.VDARD  GUANO  CO.,   BALTIMORE. 

Standard  Fish  Bone  A  Potash 

Itiitaodard  Jewel  Ulxtore 


MS. 


SWIFT  A  UO..  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

tSwirt'a  Pnre  Grain  »  '.Irass  Grower.   ... 

ytSwIft's   Pure    Grain   FertlUaer 

Swift's  Pure  RdlaUe  Grain  FertlUaet, 

TATIXIR  PROVISION  CO..    rRBNTON.   N,  J. 
Standard  Grain  Grower 


) 


P.    THOMAS  ft   SONS   00.,    PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 

Ghampluo    Fertiliser,    

tFarmer'a   Choice  Phoaphate 


tSnperlor  Snper  Phosphate, 


trip  Top  Gnano, 


TRENTON  BONE  FERTILIZER   CO.. 
TON,  N.  J. 
Special  Grain 


TRBN- 


JACOB  TRINLBt  ft  SONS.   LINFIELD,  PA. 

Rarene  Phosphate  for  All  Crops 

Trlnley's  Two,   Eight,   Fire 

F.  W.  TUNNEL  ft  COMPANY,  INC..  FHILA- 
DIXPHIA,   PA. 
Excelsior  Phosphate 


TD80AR0RA     FBBTIUZIBR     00.,     BAXTI- 
MORB,  HD. 
IK  Ammonlated  PiioaMiata,    

tOompoalte  aamnla. 

•Oewtttnaat  taut  below  fnutirtr. 


WUIiam  Beck,  Baaton,  R.  D.  No.  4. 

BUaa  8.  Bmbacher,  Richland 

M.  R.  Borer,  Bphnta.  R.  D.  No.  4, 

David  Green,   Little  Gap 

M.  B.  KOfV.  Bphrata.  R.  D.  No.  4. 

Maeker  ft  Xtrkes.  Oxford 

N.  A.  Borllllncer,  Palm'rtnn,  No.  1, 


W.    P.    Bofk.    W.   F.    Beck'a  Farm, 

Lancoitter   Oo.,    Pa. 
W.    F.    llpck,    W.   F.   Beck's  Farm, 

I^Dcastcr  CO.,  Pa. 


Bert  Hoir.  Sprtns  Grore, 

Bert  Hoff,  Sprinc  Grove, 
J.  G.  RIahel,  Jerseytown, 
J.  G.  Klahel,  Jersertown, 


H.  H.  Look.  Mrnces  Mills. 
L.  Cooper  KsmsaT.  Delta,  .. 
C.  L.   Shlpiraa.    HaKheaTllle, 


J.  0.  Enierr  ft  Co.,  Nottlacliam,  .. 

W.  J.  Pratt  ft  Soaa,  Weat  Cheater, 

B.  D. 


L.    M.    Smith,,    Tfann.     

Reed  and  Erdman.    Pazlnos 

viatlownjr  and  Meek,   Allenwood, 
Klpp  and   Moore.    Hllleriiton'n.    .. 
Reed  an.:  ETrduian,   Paxil  >« 


1 
I 
8 

a 


Ilenrj    Palmer,    Uinghorn, 


John  B.  DetwIIrr,  Dublin 

I.   8.    Snrder.    SellertTlUe I 

L.   8.   Kneter,   MldUntown 

Win.  J.   Mojrer,   Greenville i 

John  B.   Hetwller,   Dnblin '■ 

Gcorxe  HajrdiMi.  Naaareth.  K.  No.  4, 
C.  R.  Henrle  ft  Son,  UillTille.     ... 
L.    S.    Kneser.    J     A.    Martin.    Hlf.  i 
fllnitwn,   R.  D.  I 

F.   P.   Davis.   BloomabuTT I 


L.   A.   HoweUs,   Morrtarllle, 


A.  M.   F.   Stiteler,    Uwchland. 
.V.   M.  F.   Stiteler,    Dwcbland. 


A.  B.  Kochler,  Freemanabnrc,   .. 
I^ewla  Oder,   Slatlncton  No,  t. 


8.51 
7.(9 
8.7S 

5.53 
(.3* 

10.84 
I  MM 


7.81 

8.» 
T.U 

8.84 

1188 
I0.14 

8.71 

10.8! 

8.77 


8.4-8 


t.tt 


0.(1 
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LIZBHS— Continued 


PIUMpIwrte  Add  in  100  Fonnda. 

Potaita  In  100  Poand*. 

Nitnweo   Id   lOO  Foaoda. 

o 

i 
§ 

AralUble. 

J 

TetlO. 

8 

c. 

S 

« 

a 

ToUL 

I 

? 

1 

1 
1 

i 

a 

ij 

a 

Total. 

n 

1 

1 

1 

s 

o 

1 

1 

a 

i 

i 

a 

1 

a 

O 

•».oa   10.00 

•O.lf  '  10.00 

1 

l.M       ».87 
.82  j   10.01 

::;■.:: 

] 
».«! 

1 

t.Ot :  8.00 
1.88  1 1.00 

.88 
.86 

.a 

e.89 

1 

.49 
•.M 

M 
.82 

18.76 
1..0. 

10.S 
19.20 
21.00 

io.«i '  10.00  i  :.K  .  U.U 

1               1 
1               1 



2.1f  1  

J 

2.16 

2.00 

.78 

1.86 

a.>7 

1.72  1    1.06 

87.89 

86.00 
80.60 

'               1 

g.OE      S.OO    1.2*  {     ».M 

1.81  1     .87 

•1.70 

2.00 

.80 

1.16 

C.68 

1.68     1.M 

a.68 

88.86 

».a  '    ».00      .80  '    10.B 

i 

1 



1 

».»' 

1 
1 

8.00  1  8.00 

i 

.08 

i.n 

b.4? 

1.60:    1.04 

! 

W.7T 

86.00 

1                     1 
•8.3$      ».00    IM  1    10.00 

lO.OO, 

^J: 

j 
8.00 ,  2.00 

.81 

.06  1 

b.IS 

i 

1.08  1      .83 

81.80 

81.00 

8.41  '    8.00 
8.SI  '    8.00 

1 

.N  j     ».<7 

l.»     10.48 

1 

».oo 

».oo' 

1.04  1 

^"l 

l.M    2.00 
•2.41  1  8.00 

.80 
.77 

.89     c.lS 
l.«  '  b.21 

1.89 

.41 
1.28 

16.07 
28.00 

19.00 

19.00 
28.00 

».tt  1  t.oo 

8.06      8.00 

! 

.8*1    10.2> 

.88 1    8.n 

i 

».90, 

a. SO 

1 

1 

4:£i::::: 
1 

•.« 

•4.af 

8.00 

5.00 

.41 

I. SO 

1 

.00    b.n 

1.41      b.2f 

.91 1      .82 
l.W  1    1.04 

19.6» 
28.69 

I    84!!3 
,    38.00 

8.80'    ».00 

i 
1.02 1     0.88 

1 

1 

l.Ml 

].]« 

1.00 

.a 

.78     C.27 

.9»        .BT 

19.a 

r  20.00 

2000 

1.       1 
8.52  1    8.00    1.28  1     >.80 

1 

i 

1.80    

1.86 

8.00 

.44 

.67     c.2» 

1 
.86  1      .U 

20.84 

SD.OO 
88.00 

8.8S      8.00 

.78,     ».1»    ' 

1                           1 

1.48  1 

1 

1.48    1.00 

.81 

.92     e.2« 

1.18 

.82 

9..t2 

2i!oo 

; 
8.M  .    8.00 

1.16  1     0.00     'O.OOi 

2.68  1 

8.62    8.60 

.68 

•TJ  1  n.ii 

.«« 

.82 

n.«2 

87.00 

lo.n '  w.oo 

».I7  1   ».S0 
7.81      7.00 

1 
.80  1    U.M 

.88  !    10.70 
1.28  1     8.62 

10.601 
10.00' 

7.60  1 

1.7,1 

l.»0| 

'■«i  

1.78  1  1.30 

1.9<  i  iM 

1 
1.4«  ,  1.00 

l.O* 
.88 

.68 

1.47      b.2» 
1.88     b.37 

.71     c.8» 

1.T6 
1.70 

.96 

1.96 

1.6S 

.81 

86.70 

28.87 

18.96 

26.00 
86.00 

84.00 
16.00 
20.00 

».»    10.00  1  1.00,    U.M 

1                      i 

1 

lO.fO 

iM 

8.68 

2.0. 

1.28 

1.80     b.4« 

1 

8.80 

2.46 

10.07 

1S.0O 

*.W  '    0.00  !  l.M  1    11.42 

10.00 

.60 

.60 

....| 

.08 

t.46  ,  •.82 

1.18 

1.M 

a.48 

88.00 

».a  ,   ».00    1.70  1    10.96 
».»!    8.00    2.04  1    11.27 

lO.OO 
t.OOl 

2.0,1 

8.JB     

2.07 
8.26 

8.00, 
8.00 

1 

1 
.78      .97      c,5» 
.00    1.84     b.4g 

1.60'    1.28 
1.82,    1.66 

86.80 
87.67 

86.50 
27.00 

1 
10.18      S.OO 

2.80  !    U.M 

o.oo, 

2.14  1  

1 

8.14 

1 

1.00; 

1           1 
.a    1.80  !  a.87  1 

l.W  1      .88 

86.97 

7.40     7.00 

.67  i 

7.87 

7.60 ! 

1.4.! 

1.4.  ' 

I 
1.00! 

.40 

1 
.52 

1 
C.26  1 

I 
.78, 

.82 

17.8S 

.  a,  b,  e:    Letters  Indinttnc  tbe  ptoportioD 
b-4^  t»  1/6:  <^4/S  or  aMr*. 


of  Inaoluble  nltmcen  that  la  Inactlre:    a— 8/6  or  lea 
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Msnnfactnier  and  Brand. 


rrom  Wbom  SampU  Waa  Taken.  ■ 


I 
§ 

3 

V 

u 

I 
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sa 


72* 

aos 


2M 
26S 


S3e 

41 

as 

87 
88 
86 
12 

aso 

60S 


SIS 
641 

lot 


410 


J.   E.    TYQEBT  CO..    PHILADBLPHIA.    PA.. 
BY   AM.   AG.   CHUM.  CO. 
Early  Track  Gosoo 

TIBOINIA  CAROLINA  OHBMICAL  CO., 
VOR  SAIiB  BT  RASIN  MONUlfENTAL 
00. 

y.  0.  G.  Co.'B  Flab  Bone  &  Potasb 

y.  C.  C.  Co.'B  Special  for  Wheat  &  Oraaa, 
V.  C.  C.  Co.'a  Wheat  ft  Clover  Mixture,  .., 

WOOLDBTDOiB  PBRTILIZiai  CO.,  THB,  BAL- 
TIMORE.   MD. 
HQOTer   Leaf  Crop   Orower { 

ClTClone 

High  Grade  Potato  ft  Tomato  Grower.   .... 

ItOld  Hickory  Phosphate | 

BOBT.  A.  WOOLDRIDOB  CO.,  BALTIMORE, 
MD. 
Wooldrldge's  Ammoniated  Pboaphate 

^tWooldrldge'i  Champion  Stag  Phosphate,..] 

Wooldrldge's  Chief tian  Phosphate 

(tWooldrldEe'B     Farmers     Favorite    Cereal] 
Special  Compound.  L 

Wooldrldge's  Triumph  Brand  Special  Phos- 
phate. 

TORK  OHBMICAL  WORKS,  YORK.  PA. 

Dempwolf's  Crop  Grower 

Dauphin  Brand,    

Dempwolf's  Half  A  Half 

HSNRT  8.  ZOOK.   BLVBRSON,   FA. 

No.    S    Pride    of    Chester    Phosphate    for 
General  Use. 


Geo.  D.  MUIer,  MlflllnTille U.n 

McCalmont  &  Co.,  Bellefonte U.60 

B.    A.    Slagle,    Paxlnos ».S8 

B.  B.  Maurer,   Boswell 0.9* 

W.   S.  Stewart,   OarUsIe,   )    *.tt 

Grant   Johnson,    MiUvUle 

Frank  Frederick,   Cocallco S.ll 

Frank   Frederick,    Gocalico S.M 

W.   S.    Stewart,   Carlisle 

Frank  Frederick,    Cocalico,    I-    C.G7 

Grant  Johnson,    MlllTlUe 

S.  H.  Shearer.  Seven  yaller,  R.  D.,  lO.M 

C.  C.  CRtberman,   Hartleton 1 

R.   E.   Brindle,   Belleville I-  lO.U 

J.  J.  Spangler,  Llttlestown J 

J.  J.  Spangler,  Llttlestown 10.00 

J.  J.  Spangler,  Llttlestown 1 

R.   E.  Brlodle,    Belleville V    8.29 

H.  E.  Heeston,   Saltitle J 

John  Frantz,   Cresaona V.tt 

Hershey  Store  Co.,   Hersbey,   Fa'.,..  E.9S 

H.   B.   Roberts.    Oordoms O.tf 

H.    M.    Berkheimer,    Abbottstown, . .  (.41 

J.   K.   Stoltzfas,   Blverson i.X 


■Constituent  falls  below  guaranty. 
lOomposite  aample. 
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MZEHS— C3ontinueJ 

Phospbvric  Acid  In  lOO  Poonda. 

Potaab  in  lOO  Ponnd*. 

NitroKen  In  100  Pounds. 

] 

i 

Is 

Arailahle. 

TwaL 

Total, 

Total. 

"S 

a 

a 

^ 

1 

8  ■ 

§ 

, 

8i 

1 

s 

i 

1 

1 

o 

a 

CU 

a 

■M 

1 

1 
s 

a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

§ 

a 
O 

f 

Si 

7.49 

s.oo 

.87 

I 
8.38 

7.0O 

2.68^ 



2.68 

2.00 

2.31 

3.8S 

b.48 

1 
S.2S 

3.!* 

32.12 

(t.7? 

7. hi 

o.ae 

8.00 
7.W 
9.0O 

1.75 
1.69 
LIS 

10.63 
9.M 
10.63  ' 

9.00 

8.00 
10.00 

8. 41 

1.9S 
2.46 

3.44 

1.98 
2.46 

3.0O 
2.00 
2.00 

.n 

.17 
.44 

1.2» 

b.M 
b.ii  , 

1.60 
.53 

••7», 

1.66 
.41 

.e 

27.50 
16.i» 
21.61 

28.00 
IS.  00 
20.00 

8.SM 
•».54 

8.00 

8.00 
9.00 

».00 

.il 

1.72 
.61 

8.87, 

10.60 
•9.0i 

9.93 

8.50 

8.60 
9.60 

9.S0' 

1 
.66 

1.78 
1.27 

1.24 

.32 
&.10 

.66 

2.06 
6.»7 

1.24 

.GO 

2.0O 
3.0D 

l.OO 

.It 

1.52 
1.30 

.7» 

.36 

2.08 
1.61 

C.31 

b.61  ' 
b.30' 

C.26' 

1 
1 

.57 

2.6* 
1.81 

1.17 

.41 

2.47 
l.CS 

1.09 

16.86 

20.80 
34.72 

20.»? 

I   18.7B 
J   17.60 

Y'n.TC 

7.M 
8.M 
7,90 

<.oo 

9.00 
S.OO 

1.91 
l.S 
1.S9  ' 

9.SJ 

10.  a 

».4» 

9.00 
10.00 
9.00 

1.24  i 

2.23 

2.S0 



1.24 
2.28 
2.60 

1.00 
2.00 
2.00 

.72 

.SO 

1.3B 

l.«8 

b.l6 
b.l5i 

a.2.; 

l.«2' 
1.06, 
1.S3 

.82 

.S2 

1.66 

19.68 
22.44 

26.82 

18.36 
21.86 
21.00 
20.60 

22.50 

r  20.60 

\  18.20 

I  21.00 

24.00 

?.19 
8.59 

$.00 

».oo 

1.18 
l.W 

9.37 
9.92. 

9.00 
9.00 

1.95 
2.«6 

1.96 
2.96 

2.00 
3.00 

.46 
1.08 

.66 
1.38 

b.l3i 
b.22' 

.69  ' 
1.60 

.41 

1».« 
26.08 

•7  57 
10'.-.2 
7.7S 

s.oo 

10.00 
7.00 

.83 

l.OS 

.62 

8.39 
11.60 
8.40 

8.60 
10.60 
7.60 

.80 
.80 
.60 

.10 

1.44 

.44 

.90 
2.24 
l.M 

1.00 
2.00 

1.00 

M 

.41 

.617 

1.1» 

.83 

1 
C.4S 
b.29  1 

C.41 

1.03' 

1.89 
l.W 

.82 

1.23 

.82 

18.04 
25.71 
18.74 

18.60 
26.60 
U.OO 

8.77 

1 

$.00 

.38  ' 

9.16  , 

9.0O 

2.68 

•2.6« 

8.00 

.91 

1.11 

b.27  ' 

1.38 

i.a 

M.S8 

S.OO 

a  b  c  cbarartrrs 
leaa:    b^two-firtba 


Indirnttng  thp  proportion  of  Insoluliie  nitrogen  that  Is  Inactltc:    •->t>ro-fl(tba  or 
to  tbrve-fifths:     c^thrp^-flftha  or  more. 
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628 
7S 

U 

MS 

710 

E92 
7S1 
672 
104 
790 
7»1 
2g» 
S12 
7W 
142 
TtZ 
»77 


S32 
W7 
46S 

m 

846 


20* 


(78 
47S 
778 


51* 

ae 

6C7 


68S 

TS« 
783 


2» 
484 


1 

a» 


ROCK  AND  POTASH 
Furnishing  Phosphoric 


AJfBRIOAN       AORICnLTUBAL       CBEMICiiL 

CO.,   THE.    NKW   YORK. 
H.  F.  Gamp  &  Sons,  Inc.,  DIssoItoi  Pbos- 

phate  and  Potash. 
Bradler's  Special  Mtglc  Fbospbate,    .. 


tOanton   Cbemieal   Soluble  Fbospbate  and 
.     Potash. 
tDetrick's  Solnble  Fbospbate  and  Potash, 


tOrcat    Eastern 
and  Potaab. 


Solnble   Add    Phosphate 

tMarjIand  Bono  Snper  Phosidiate 

Matrland  Unden  Soper  Phosphate 

Moro   FblUlps'   Wheat  Special, 


ItNortb  Western  Electric  Phosphate 

Packers'  TTnlon  Banner  Wheat  Grower, 
VtBeed's  Champion  Phosphate 

Read's  Special  Farmers'   Reliable,    , 

tReeae's  Grass  and  Grain 


tSasqnehanna  Alkaline  Phoaphate 

Wheeler's  Wheat  and  CIOTer  Fertiliser, 

CO.,      BAXTI- 


AMERICAN      FERTILIZING 
MORE,    MS. 
American  Premlnm  Phosphate  and  Potash 


WORKS,      BAI/n- 


ARMOCR      FERTILIZER 
MORE.    MD. 

Uphoaphate  and   Potash, 


ATLANTIC    FHBTXLIZBH    WORKS.     BALTI- 
MORE,   MD. 
Atlantic  Farmers'  Alkaline  Mtstnre 


BOWKBR     FERTILIZER     CO.,     NEW     YORK 
CITY. 
Bowker'B  Special  Golden  Harrest, 


fBowker's  Snper  Phosphate  with  Potaab, 

THE,  BAL- 


'•( 


CHESAPEAKE  CHEMICAL  CO. 
TIMORE.   MD. 
)tC.  C.  Co'B  Alkaline  10-1 

C.  C.  Co's  Alkaline  IM 


COK    MORTIMER    CO.,     NEW    YORK    CITY. 
E.    Frank    Coe's    Alkaline    Phosphate    and 

Potash    Special. 
E.    Frank    Coe's   Dissolved   Phosphate  ann 
Potaab. 

JtE,    Frank    Coe's    Famons    Frlie    Brand  I 
Grain   and   Grass   Fertiliser.  ( 


R.  F.  Gamp  ft  Son,   Inc.,  Brerett, 

Geo.  R.  Andrews.  Enon  Valler 

Greencaatle  Elevator  Co..    Greencaa. 
tie. 

W.    B.    WIney,    Middleburx 

H.   L.   Orr.   Tyrone 

Levi  Berkey,    Somerset     

Wm.  T.  Hoover,   Port  Matilda 

W.  A.  Kllnser,   Drum 

F.  H.  Clemson.  Stormstown 

Dlebl  ft   Wolf,   Lntzville,    

L.   H.   Miller,    New  Oxford 

S.  M.  Sbnyler  ft  Son,  Liverpool,... 
S.   M.  Shnyler  ft  Son,   Liverpool,... 

NIcklcs  ft  Stnart,  Shippensbnrc 

Farmers'    Supply   Co..    New    Castle, 

Neyhard  A  Keller,   Orangevllle 

Wm.    I.   Brown,    Alrydsle 

W,  A.   Stover,    Sprlns  Mills 

Robt.  A.  Daubach,   Naaaretb 

Amos  Peunepacker,  Bally 

Alfred   Shimer,    Nasareth 

Wm.  Hall,    Danboro,    

H.  H.  Thomas,   Beavertown 

J.   F.  Goodltnx,    Lomnville 

B.  L.  Orelst.  Cessna  No.  1 

H.  P.  Passmore  ft  Bro.,  Oxford,... 
The  J.  N.  Gets  Co..  Lock  Haven... 
L.  P.  Garver,  HlUrleysbars 


S.  K.  Savldge.  TaUey  View. 


Sewel   Bowser,   AInm  Bank,    No.  1, 

Frank  Doniclass,    Indiana 

Bitter  ft  Jacobs,  Nvwport 


H.   A.   Cranmer,   Monroeton. 


Samael  Carl,  Sprlnc  Oloi,  ... 
Marshall  Bros.,   New  Ckstle, 

Geo.    Manrer,    Pitman 

John  A.  Gant,   West  Newton, 


L.  R.  Over,  Cunyvllle,   .. 
A.  B.  nish,  MIddletown, 
A.  H.  Ulsh,  MIddletown. 


Adolph  Roettincer,  Danville, 
R.  A.  Bertholomew,  Sclnata, 


K.  W.  Erey  ft  Son.  T.pmont 

Chns.  Schorrstall.  1  alley  View. 


u.n 
t.u 

».4t 

M.M 

».as 

12.81 
«.» 
».» 

n.i» 

lO.Tt 

».e 

S.18 
10.21 

[    8.U 

8.S7 
10.81 


ire 

t.M 
>.« 

)     T.M 


lOompoatte  samide. 
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FERTILIZERS. 
Add  and  Potash. 


Pboapbmle  AcM  la  IW  Foands. 


Anllable. 

] 

^ 

9 

g 

I 

& 

O 

Total. 


I 


Potash  In  100  Fonnds. 


ToUl. 


I 

id 

I' 


n.u 
ni.28 

i«.s 

lO.U 
10.41 

10.42 

11. n 

10.02 

t.n 

lO.M 

».a7 

U.H 
10.17 

10.52 
10.20 

12.17 


•».« 

•u.n 

>.K 

11.01 

•11.77 

•U.M 

•».<0 

iO.U 

2.00 
12.00 

lO.M 
ICOO 
10.00 

lO.OO 

11.00 
10.00 
10.00 

10.00 

w.oo 

12.00 
10.00 

lO.OO 
10.00 

12.00 


u.oo 

12.00 
10.00 

lO.OU 
12.01 

M.OO 
10.00 
10.00 


.21  ' 

i.«! 

I 

.22' 

I 

.72 ; 
.22' 

M 

.70 
.21 
.22 

1.10 

.20 

1.27  I 

.22' 

I 

.01, 

.27  j 

i 
2.07' 


•» 


l.U' 


1.22' 


11.27' 
•12.70' 

11.02  ' 

11.22' 
11.2«i 

11.07  I 

11.27  I 
10.221 
10.26  I 

U.«| 

•10.20  I 

12.11  , 

10.20  1 


a.u 

U.27! 


1.70 
2.12 


.27 


U.tl  ' 
•10.07' 


12.71  > 
12.20 


2.00 
12.00  , 
I 
11.00  I 

u.oo! 

11.00  ' 

u.oo 

12.W 
11.00 

u.oo 
u.oo 

u.oo  I 

12.00  I 

u.oo  I 

1 

U.OOi 

u.oo  I 

12.00 


12.22 

12.50  > 

10.71 

1 

12.00' 

I 

U.OO  I 


•M.IO  I  15.00 
•It.M  j  U.OO 
11.02 1       U.OO 


I 


1.2s 
2.12 

2.22 
2.24 
l.»4 

2.12 

1.2s 
2.  It 
1.22 

1.21 

1.77 

2.14 

1.22 

2.04 
2.02 

2.10 


2.00 

2.22 

2.12 
1.22 

.22 
.22 

2.10 

1.22 
2.14 


1.25 
I 
2.12' 

I 

2.22  j 
2.2«j 
l.Ml 


2.12  1 

i.ao ' 

2.12  I 
•1.72, 

1.24  I 

•1.77  i 

2.U\ 

i.»! 


2.0< 
2.08 


2.10 


2.00 


2.22 


2.12 

1.2» 


.22  1 

I 
2.10  I 

1.2(1 
2.14! 


1.00 

14.20 

2.00 

10.07 

2.00 

10.00 

2.00 

li.2S 

2.00 

15.46 

2.00 

15.21 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

10.00 
U.S2 

i4.»r 

2.00 

U.(0 

2.00 

14.71 

2.00 

U.H 

2.00 

U.20 

2.00 

15.09 

2.00 

15.7? 

2.00 

17.22 

2.00 

10.21 

2.00 

16.00 

2.00 

12.74 

2.00 

16.00 

1.00 

12.90 

1.00 

14.60 

2.00 

17.21 

1.00 

12.40 

2.00 

15.62 

10.00 

19.00 

16.60 
16.00 
17.00 
17.00 
12.00 
25.00 

'io.'oo 

16.16 
16.10 
17.26 
16.00 
22.00 
I6.B 
12.16 
12.26 
14.20 
12.26 
16.76 
12.00 
U.50 
16.26 
16.00 

n.ib 

10.60 


17.60 


16.50 
20.00 
17.60 


17.60 


U.00 
20.00 
12.00 
17.00 


15.00 
16.00 
16.00 


22.00 

16.60 

(  IS.OO 

I  u.ao 


•QoDsiltgent  fall*  below  piaraiit)'. 
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HOCK  AKD  POTASH 


i 

« 

K 

1 

Manufactarer  and  Brand. 

From  Whom  Sample  Was  Taken. 

1 

e 

a 

a 

1 

R 

, 

<a 

00 

78 


BASTBRN   CHEMICAL   CO..    NEW   TORK. 
Bastem   Golden   Barreat 


BURBKA 
PA. 
Alkaline, 


PBRTIUZER 
No.  Z,    .... 


CO.,     LANCASTER. 


DIehl,    Omwaice    &    DIebl.    Oreena- 
<-astle. 


N.  B.  Gobrecht  &  Oro.,  Hanorer, 


J.73 


;8. 
si!     I 


ns 

274 
7S6 


77i> 
148 

777 


107 


587 


78t 
121 


1» 
»6 
3» 
687 


M.     HBSS    &    BROTHER, 
DBLPHIA,    PA. 

tEmporer  Pbosphate 


INC.    PHILA- 


S.    D.    Snyder,    Meyemtown,    R.    D.     I 

No.  5.  [ 

S.  M.   Hooley.   RrednriUe ,  J 


M.   P.   HUBBARD  &  CO..   BALTIMORE,    MD.' 
Habbard's   Soluble  Phosphate  and   Potash, 

LEBANON    FERTILIZER    WKS.     LEBANON, 
PA. 
Leran's  Special  Mixture  Fertiliser ' 

FREDERICK  LUDLAM  COMPANY.  BALTI-' 

MORE.    MD.  I 

Ludlam  Cecrops  Fertiliser,  On  Top  Special,' 

)  tLudlam     Cecrops    Fertiliser,     Pbosphate  1 1 

t    and  PoUsb.  )  | 

MILLER     FBRTILIZBR    CO..     THE.     BALTI-' 
MORE,    MD. 
Alkaline 


1.   P.   Wrlitht.    Newvillc. 
David  Houser,   Annville, 


Jacob  FielBber,    Shermansdalc, 
W.  D.  Myera,    B««f   Brrlin,    ... 
Lewis  Long,  Elliottaburg 


NASSAU   FERTILIZER  CO.,    NEW   TOBK. 
tGrass  and  Grain  Fertiliser 


A.  D.  Brown.  East  Berlin. 


G.    OBBR   &    SONS   CO..    BAI/TIMOBB.    UD, 
Ober's  Dissolved  Phosphate  and  Potash.., 

PATAPSCO  GUANO  CO.,   BALTIMORE.   MD. 

Baltimore  Soluble  Pbosphate I 

FOR  THE  POLLOCK  FERTILIZER  C,   BAL- 
TIMORE,    MD..     MFD.     BT    THE    AM. 
AG.   CHEM.   CO. 
tThe  Pollock  Fertiliser  Co's  Soluble  Pbos- 1 
phate.  I 

txhe  Pollock  Fertiliser  Co's  Victor  Brand  I 
Phosphate.  j 

RASIN    MODNMENTAL 
MD. 


Philip  Miller.    Xedcopeck, 
Francis  Baker.    Everett,    . 
Daniel  Rosenberger,   Oley. 


3.  M.  Sarver,  Mlllersowc, 
E.  C.  Thomas.  Gettysbnrs. 


CO.,     BAI/riMORE, 


8' 

«n 

S2! 
702 
178 
48 
703 


tee 


tRasin's  Little  Giant  Phosphate  and  Pot- 
ash. 

tBasln's  Pbosphate  and   Potaab   Berlsed, 

tBasin's  Tltoria  Phosphate  and  Potash,.. 


THE,    ELKTON, 
and     Potash, 


1«2, 


118 


SCOTT    FBRTILIZER    CO 
MD. 
Scott's    Soluble    Pbosphate 
12x2. 


FOB     THE     SOUTHERN    FERTILIZER    00., 
YORK,    PA.,    BY    AM.    AG.   CHEM.   00. 

Southern  Fertilizer  Co's  Farmers'  Mixture, 

L    P.    THOMAS    &    SONS    CO.,    PBIL.ADEL- 
PHIA,  PA. 


«7 
134 


tAlkaline  Fertilizer. 
tComposlte  sample. 


11.3S 
l».» 


10.4« 
10.44 

10.S2 
lO.M 


R.   S.   Kelly,   Cettysburu 

J.  D.  Oarman.   Mongol \ 

Franci»  Baker,   Everett (  11.47 

Mills  &  Gerbardt.   KlUfcwood I 


n.  D.  Miller.  MIfflinvIlle,  

Bradford  &  Son,  Center  Ball,   . 

L.  A.  Gelger,  Joanna 

SchlPKel,    Adams  &  Co.,   Fleetwood,     )     8.17 
H,  B.  T«w  &  Son,  Orangcvtlle,   ... 

Henry   K.   Mohr.   Qnakerstown 

a.  R,   Miller,  Mlffllnhnrg 

H.  B.  Low  i  Son,  Orangeville,   ... 


William  Berk.  Baston.  R.  D.  No.  4, 


J 


7.«2 


13.8* 


Bert  Hotr,  Spring  Grove, 


N.   Guy  Snyder,  Aspera ' 

L.    S.    Kneser,   J.   A.   Martin,    Mif- 

fltntown. 
F.  E.  Mart?,  Washingtonviile 


10.(7 
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FEBTIUZERr-ContiDKfd . 


Phoipborle  Acid  In  100  Pounda. 


AralUble. 


I 


U.MI 


u.e 


lO.O 


11.9! 


IJ.SO 
10.14 


10.08 

10.77 
11.57 


11.00  I 

I 

10.00  i 

10.00 1 

11.00 i 


I 


I 


10.68  I  10.00 


g.n  I        8.00 

U.C4  I  10.00 

12.  a  I         12.00 


1>.S» 


0.88 


12.00 


lO.OO 


10.00! 


ToUL 


Potaah  In  100  Ponnda. 


S 
i 

a 
a 


I 

1 


Total. 


St 

ti 

at 

1 

a 

if 

s » 
PI 


id 

"Si 

«1 


12.00  .M         U.!* 


lo.orl 


11.00 


l.M  ' 


.aoL 


lO.OC ,  .66        11.17  ,       ll.OO        1.54  I 


10.00 '  .91 '       11.44         11.60 ,       2.10  ! 


12.00 :        1.8 '       U.19 


12.00  <  .81  '       13.81 

10.00  I 


it.oo     1.07  ;. 


12.00, 


.77         10.01  ;       U.OO  ' 


.07         14.07 '       U.60 1 


.77  '        10.86  I       U.OO 


l.»  [      12.10  ,       11.00  ' 


.02         12.40  >       12.00 


11.60         11.00 ' 


0.00 '       .74      11.4? .     10. 00 ; 


1.40  ,       10  21  «.00  ' 


1.61  I       12.16 


l.tO  '       14.60 


1.02 !       14.a 


.04        10.80 


U.O 


12.00' 


10.72 


U.OO 


10.60 


•Conatitnent  falla  belnir  Knarantjr. 


I  I 

,     'i.eo  I      2.00 


•.80 ,        2.00 


2.15 
1.98 

l.iO 

2.10 

2.12 
l.Ot 

1.(2 
1.70 

2.18 
1.26 

2.18 
2.62 
2.02 
1.50 

1.64 

l.OO 

2.10 

2.00 

•1.S7 

2.00 

2.16 
l.M 

2.00 
2.00 

1.98 

2.0P 

2.10 

2.00 

2.M 

2.00 

l.»4 

2.00 

1.82 

2.00 

1.70 

1.00 

2.18 

2.00 

1.86 

1.00 

2.18 

2.00 

2.62 

2.00 

2.02 

2.00 

•1.50 

2.00 

1S.82 


14.48 


14.70 


1S.80 


15.75 


1T.48 
U.I8 


17.48 

1S.54 

18.60 
lO.O* 

lO.U 
IS.W 


14.88 

IS.  a 

17.08 


18.72 


U.OO 


14.00 


1  16.0 


'{'ii'.a 

I  10.00 


17.00 
18.60 


17.00 


(  16.00 

}  'io!o6 

1  U.OO 


18.80 
18.16 

14.00 
14.00 
14.2B 


17.75 


18.60 


16.60 


r  is.( 
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KOCK  AND  POTASH 


Manufactnnr  uid  Brand. 


From  Whom  Sample  Was  Taken. 


I 

S 


I 


riBGINIA    CAROUNA    CHBU.    00..    BICH- 

lSOST>,    TA.,    FOR    SALB    BT    BASIN, 

HONCMBNTAL  OO. 

V.    0.    C.    Go's   Dliaolved   Pbosphate   and 

Potaah.  ! 

BAIiTIMOBB. 


McCalmont  ft  Co.,  BeUefonte, 


GOO 
106 


ROBT.  A.   WOOLDBIDaS  00., 
MD. 

Uwooldrldge'a    Special    Old    Sledge    Phos- 
J     pbate. 

TORK  OHBMICAL  WOBKS,  YORK.  PA. 

>tD«nipwolf'a  Ten  and  One 


W.  S.  Stewart,  Carllale, 

C.   0.   Oatberman,    Hartleton. 
V.  A.  Stafft,   Imler 


lO.M 


[    9.9» 


Oeo.    Bdleman,    Northampton, 
H.  M.   Berkbelmer,   Abbottatown, 
W.  G.  Sarlor,  Cessna,   .. 


e:,I 


T.«t 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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FBRTIUZEB-Gontmiied . 


Phmpborlc  Add  In  IW  Found*. 


ATalUble. 


I 


1 


ToUl. 


Potaih  la  IW  Foondi. 


S 

i 
§ 


s 

I 


Total. 


lO.M 

10.00 

1.S8 

U.B! 

U.OO 

U.W 

14.00 

.» 

14.88 

1S.0O 

U.M 

10.00 

.n 

U.S7 

io.n 

2.U  I 


«.« 


.8a 


[ 

1 

2.18 

2.00 

10.48 

2.M 

Z.0O 

18.81 

.82 

1.00 

14.00 

s 

So 

31 


1».00 


U.05 

lo.n 

21.00 


12.75 
14.00 
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DISSOLVED  BONE 
Bhimishing  Phosphoric 


Mniiufactarer  and  Brand. 


From  \n>om  Sample  Was  Taken. 


16» 

102 

m 

Z72 

n 
aw 


U7 
4M 


680 
9M 


TM 


ta 


1S7 


fi42 


SOS 


13S 
117 


BAUOH     &     SONS    00..     PHUiADELPHIA 
PA. 

tBangb's  AmmODiated  Super  Pbospbate.   . 


tBaucb'a  Half  ft  Half  Mixture, 


BBRO  CO.,   THB,    PBmADBIiPBIA.   PA. 
ItBcrg's  Special  Bone  Mannre { 

CEINTRAL  CHBM.  00.,  THB,  THOMAS  FBR- 
TILIZER  WKS..    HAtiBRSTOWN,    MD. 

C.  0.  C.  Bone  Gomponnd 

ItC.  O.  C.  Pride  of  tbe  Valley 1 

C.  0.  C.  Special  Bone  Uixtiire 

ItC.  0.  C.  Superior ( 

OOB   MORTIMBH  CO..    NBW  YORK. 

B.  Frank  Coe's  Basic  Fruit  &  Lecnme 
Phospbate  (Basic  Lime  Pbospbate)  (Ker 
Plow  Brand). 

EUBBKA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  BAI/TIMOSB,  MD. 
Eureka  Dlasolved  Animal  Base,  


TOSODPH       R.        OAWTHROP,       KDNNBTT 
SQUARE,    PA. 
Ammoniated    Special   Pbospbate   for   Com 
Oats  ft  Wbeat. 


GRIFFITH  ft  BOTD  CO., 

[tPeerless  Hlzare 

Qaeen  Ooano 


BALTIMORE.  MD, 


,  LEBANON  FBRTILIZDR  WORKS,  LEBANON, 
I  PA. 

LcTStt's  Wbeat  ft  Grass  Fertiliser  Special,. 


MARTIN     FBRTIUZBR 
PHIA,   PA. 


CO.,      PHILADBL- 


tMartln's  Crop  Producer, 


MILLBR    FERTILIZER    CO., 
MORE,  MD. 
W.  O.  Pbospbate 


THB.    BALTI- 


OYLER  ft  SPANGUDR.  GETTTSBUItO,  FA. 
Special 


Thomas  Haines  ft  Co.,  Malvern,   ..  I 

H.  H.  Loose,  Menees  Mills I 

n.   p.  Horting,    Newport     I 

Allison  &  FoeeUonKer,   SfalppensbuiY 1 

Oook  Grain.  Feed  ft  Fert.  Co..  Dillabun;.  ..  } 
M.  J.  Bowmsster  ft  Co.,   Arbtsonia I 

A.  G.  Bowman,  PalmTra I 

Bdw.  F.  Bracken,  Paoll I 

B.  W.  Rupp,  Shiremanstown 

John  F.  Hahn,  Bbensburg,  R.  D.  No.  1,    ..  ( 

Kdfiar  Heplcr,  Hepler | 

B.  S.  Thomas.    Hollsapple  No.  i,  

Edffar  Hepler,  Hepler ( 

B.  w.  Rupp,  Shiremanstown \ 

J.  U.  Crojle  ft  Sod,  Boswdl,  R.  No.  1 

C.  0.  DsTis,  Greensboro 

Jos.  K.  Oawtbrop,  Kennett  Square 

B.  H.  Stelner,  Cordoms 1 

Frank  Ho;es,   ReedSTlUe j. 

Harvey  Hebner,   Harrisburg,   R.  No.  1,    ...  J 
A.  L.  Hartman,   Scbafferstown 


A.  J.  Fldler.  Sec.,  Orsnfe  iTo.  USt,  Bock., 


Cook  Grain,  Feed  ft  Fert.  Co.,  Dillsburs.   .] 

BttlTalo  Talley  Farmers  ft  Consumers  Aaso.,  I 

r.owishurg.  f 

Harry    Pyle,    Coccart,    J 

(ic-o.  (!.  Llncbaugb,  Dover  No.  4 

Oyler  ft  Spangler,  Gettysboq;,  


tComposlte  sample. 

'Constituent  falla  below  guaranty. 
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FERTILIZERS. 
Acid  and  Nitrogen. 


§ 


9 


riiosplioric  Acid  In 

100  Poondi. 

Ayallable. 

Total. 

^ 

i 

^ 

a 
m 

^ 

1 

1 

£ 

s 

1 

£ 

8 

o 

NttroKvn  In  100  Pounds. 


Tol 

9 

g 

P 

1 

•a 

S 

1 

|l 
i- 

B  - 


I    ^ 


a 

si 
IS 


I       I 


s.s«  no.oi    11.00     i.9«    u.n 


.H 


4.74       12.7S 


5.43      12.08  7.00 

I 

lO.OS  *1S.S!>  U.OO 

5.S5       'S.M  10.00 

e.si    '0.06  10.00 

8.78  ni.K  12.00 

e.82      12.88  It.OO 


6.1&      10.S      10.00 


«.»       8.42  ,      6.00 


0.06       ».S» '     8.00 

I 
S.48  '     8.84       ».00 


S.76      'i.a  '    10.00 


10.88    lo.oe    io.( 


>.0«  '    21.8«  '    U.OO 


8.2G  I  IS. a    11.00 


M      14.88 ' 
l.n     10.26 ' 


1.22  I    12.(2  I 


i 


.81 
l.M 


.57  1  1.08 

.78  I  .18 

.a  .OS 

1.00  1.27 


.a  *is.m  .  14.00 1 


.»  I    10.88  ,    10.60 


o.n  I    7.00 


l.K.    ll.U 


>.oo 


2.74      11.B8      lO.OO 


2.50     U.a*      11.00 


l.M 


11. a' 


3.71        8.87  I     7.00         .42  ,    •7.20  '     7.00 


1.3» 


1.1«  '    l.B 

.30        M 


l.U 


.22 


S.GO      12.11      10.00       2.42      14.C8  ■    12.00         .41 


1.82 


.78 


.87 
1.00 


h.38  1.19 


b.ao  ,         1.50:  1.23 


is.n 
2B.n 


I 


b.56        'l.M  ;        2.00        8.18 


b.:3,         1.211         1.26 1 
b.l7  '  .82  '  .82 

b.»  '         1.(2  1         I.r' 


r  20.00 

'i$!76 
28.00 
22.80 


(S.OO 


C.21 


.90 


b.26  1.18 


b.84  .         2.28 


b.22:         1.64 


b.re  1.60 


.82 


I 


21.1«  18.00 

IS.St!   (  17.00 

I  17.0D 

10.(0  28.00 


18.28 
U.61 


I 


18.R 


1.90.       11.(0 


.86, 


u.ae 

U.M 


1.66         20.26 


I 


1.25  1.08  :       18.74 

I 


I   18.00 
I   21.00 

10.00 

lt.Ot 

28.00 

r  15.26 

ioioo 

20.00 

(lO.SO 
17.60 


a,  b.  c:    1>tters  Indlpatlng  the  proportlona  of  Insoluble 
b=-z/5  to  8/6;  o-(/6  or  mon. 


b.U  .5«  ,  .41  '       12.12 1       10.50 

a.S  I        1.28 22.21         10.00 

nItrogeD  that  la  iDactive:    a^^V^  or  less; 
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DISSOLVED  BONE  FERTl 


Haanttcturer  and  Brand. 


From  Wtaow  aample  Was  TakOk 


«» 

432 
431 

378 
825 
«28 
70 
443 


C21 

sat 

827 


a» 


U4 


RHAOINO  BONB  FBIBTILIZBR  CO.. 
INO,  PA. 


BEAD- 


tAnimal    lankage    UlztDre, 
tDlsaolved  Animal  Hatter,  . 


Never  Pall  C3rop  Grower l.. 

)  tBeadinx  Special  Oram  &  Grain  Prodacer,  I 


RBADINO  CHKMIOAI.  CO.,   BBADINO. 
Itl^mer'a  FaTorite,    

ReadlnK  Soil  Ballder 


PA. 


ROBBRT  A.  RBIOHARD,  AliLBNTOWN.  PA. 
Special  Fertlllier 


S.  ROTSTBB  GUANO  CO..  BALTDfOBII. 

MD. 
BoTster'a     Poaquin     Ammonlated     BniMr- 
Pboaphat*. 


TBBNTON  BONB   FIIBTILIZER  CO.. 
TON.  N.  J. 
Bone  *  Tankage 


TBBN- 


F.    W, 


TCNNKIi  ft 
Pa. 
Wheat  Grower,  . 


CO.,    ^ILADBLPHIA, 


417 


411 
BTO 


UNION  OHBUIOAL  WORKS, 
WAIJDB.  PA. 

Three  Ten  Mlxtnre,  

Two  Twelve  Uixtare 


INC..  NOBTH 


ROBT.  A.  WOOLDBIDOB  CO.,  BAI/nMOBB. 
UD. 
Wooldrldge  High  Grade  Dissolved  Animal 
Bone. 

YORK  OHBMIOAL  WORKS,    YORK.   FA. 

Dempwol's  Dissolved  Animal  Bone 

ttDempwoU'a  Two  ft  Ten ( 


Ohas.   Shimmel,     Ackermanville, 
J.  M.  Snakey.  McAllistervUle,   .. 

John  W.  Root.  KImberton 

John  W.  Boot,  KImberton 

Ohas.  Sblmmel,  A^ermasvllle,  .. 

J.  W.  SUpp,   BIrdnwro 

Jacob  D.  Moyer.  BecbtelviUe 

J.  M.  Snake7.   McAllistervUle,   ., 
BenJ.  F.  Shearer,  Dublin 


No  acent.  Fogelavllle. 


John  W.  White,  Jameatown,  ...^ ) 

Jno.  A.  Smith,  Btrdaboro  No.  1 i 

Jno.  A.  Smith.  Birdaboro  No.  1 


Arthur  Roberta.  Oettrsbois  No.  5,  

I..  A.  Howeila,  UorrisvUle 

8.  Oarl  Gamer,  Hatbora 

Jesse  Zelsler,   Sprbw  Clt7,  B.  D 

Jesse  Zelgler,   Spring  Citr,  R.  D. 

J.  J.  Spangler,  Uttleatown 

J.  K.  Btoltnui,  Mverson 

B.  M.   Hartman,   MlUersbiirs,  B.  No.  1.   ..] 
Hersher  Store  Co..  Hendter ( 


tComposite  sample. 

*Oon8tltaeDt  (alia  below  cnanntj. 
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UZERS— Continued. 


Phoipboiic  AcM  in  100  Poinds. 

NltroKcn  in  100  Poondi. 

« 

1 

. 

AvillaUc. 

TotU. 

Ti>taL 

& 

"S 

^ 
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1 

s 

3 

J 

a 

1 

i 

i 
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1 

i 
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1 

1 

u 
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1 

a 

s 

g 

3 

l§ 

ft 

* 

* 

a 

to 

a 

& 

^ 

*• 

£ 

,0 

•«( 

7.08 

•u.u 

14.00 

8.02 

10.01 

u.oo 

1.00 

1.40, 

a. IS 

1.6* 

1.04 

84.18 

r 16.00 

2S.60 
27.00 
20.00 

24.00 

»« 

•o.ra 

10.00 

1.80 

12.00 

ll.OO 

.67 

.7*1 

b.U 

l.OI 

.82 

17.06 

«.6» 

o.» 

•S.EO 
7.» 

lO.OO 
7.00 

i.n 

.78 

11.47 
«.S3 

11.00 
8.00 

:S 

.78  1 

.88  1 

b.82 
a.l2 

.04 
.96 

.82 
.88 

17.02 

is.oi 

22.00 
fU.60 
I 

••» 

•».a 

10.00 

1.00 

no.jo 

11.00 

.60 

.88 

b.l8 

.80 

.82 

IS.  68 

(U.OO 

... 

•8.08 

10.00 

1.87 

•».8» 

u.oo 

.87 

1.11  j 

b.83 

1.47 

1.64 

18.20          26.00 

1 

i.n 

10.tt 

U.00 
10.00 

7.28 
.82 

U.M 

11.86 

lO.SO 

.64 

.01' 
1 

1 
1.48 

1 

b.38 
a.» 

1.27 
1.74 

1.48 

1.06 

82.21 

5.S8 

22.02 

10.84 

,.« 

U.M 

8.00 

8.00 

14.tt 

0.00 

1.04 

1 
1.7 

b.44 

2.14 

8.00 

26.U 

zr.oo 

(.Ot 

0.84 

8.00 

8.01 

12.76 

».oo 

.01 

1.18, 

b.lO 

1.28 

.88 

18.88 

22.00 

4.<2 
4.gl 

10.  u 

•u.u 

10.00 

u.oo 

1.88 
1.10 

U.47 
U.71 

";;;; 

i.n 

l.U 

I.OO 

l.C| 

b.80 
b.24 

8.88 
1.66 

2.4« 
1.64 

82.47 
21.67 

M.EO 
21.50 

10.66 

i2.a 

..00 

1.18 

14.42 

14.00 

1.71 

'■" 

a.l6 

2.U 

2.00 

».<8 

K.OO 

o.n 

4.M 

i«.n 

M.00 
10.00 

8.08 

18.86 

10.01 

10.00 

1.11 
1.17 

2.18' 
1.44 

a.80 

b.a 

8.64 
1.66 

1.47 
t.OO 

80.40 
1».8» 

121.00 

a  b  c  ebaractm  indicating  the  proportion  of  Inxolnble  alttogax  tliat  i«  InaetlTe:    ai-two-Mtha  or 
Icm;     b'^two-nrUia  to   tliree-Oftlia :    o-tUrw-Oftlia  or  mora. 
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ACIDULATED 
Famishing 


Mannfactnrer  and  Brand. 


From  Whom  Sample  Was  Taken. 
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AXBR.    AGB.    CHEMIOA.L  00.    THB,    NBW 
TOBK. 

[tl4%  Add  Pboapbaie j 

Great  Baitem  DiBBoWed'  Add  Pboaphate. . . 
Packer's  Union  Superior  Add  Phosphate.  .. 

BADQH  ft  SONS  00..  PHILASBI.PHIA.  PA. 

ItBangb's  H.  Q.  Add  Phosphate -j 


BOWKER    TBRTILIZBR 
CITT. 


CO.,    NBW    YOBK 


tBowker's  Solable  Pboaphate. 


tBowker's  Spedal  Sixteen, 


CHKSAPGAKD      OHBMIOAI.     CO..      BALTI- 
MOBB.   MD. 

0.  0.  Co. '8  DlBsolTed  Phosphate  14% 

)tC.  0.  Oo.'s  Disaolred  Phospbate,  16%,  ..( 

OOLtlMBIA  OCANO  CO.,  BAI/TIIIOBB.  XO. 
Colombia  H.  O.  lt%  Acid  Phosphate 

JOSIAH  OOPB  ft  CO..  BAI/nHOBS.  UD. 
Addolated  Fbesphate,   


BA8TBRN  OHIIMICAIy  CO.,  NBW  YORK. 
Eastern  Dissolved  Phospbate 


MD. 
I 


BURBKA  CHBUICAL  CO..  BAI/TDfOBa. 
ItEnreka  Soluble  Phosphate,   

HUBBARD  FBBTILIZER  00..  THE.  BAI/TI- 
UORE.    MD. 
HHobbard-s  14%  Phosphate ( 

LANOASTBR  BONB  FBRTHiIZBR  CO..  LAN- 
CASTER. PA. 
HFarmer's  Bconomjr.   > 

LEBANON  7BRTILIZBR  WORKS,  LEBANON, 
PA. 
Lersn's  Add  Phosphate 


LISTER'S       AORICITLTtJRAL       CHEMICAL 
WORKS.   NEWARK.   N.  J. 


tLlster's  Buyers  Choice  Acid  Phosphate. 
fLlster's  High  Grade  Add  Pliospbate.   . 


MARTIN      FERTILIZER 
PHIA.   PA. 


CO..     PHILADBL- 


tHartin's  Add  Pbosptaate, 


Martin's  Add  Pbosptaate,  169^. 


MIIXiBB   FERTILIZER 
MORS.  MD. 
Add  PiMMphate.    ... 


CO.,    THE,    BALTl- 


1J7 

tComposlta  laaisle. 


L.  H.  MiUer.  New  Oxford.   ... 
Williamson  Tajlor.  BeedariUe. 
A.   B.  Shoemaker.  TaUrtown, 
A.  H.  Derstlne.  New  Stanton. 
W.  L.  Orenoble,  MinsovlUe.  .. 


r[ 


John  Seiber.   MUIi(ntawn 

Robt.  D.  Forman,  Center  Hall, 
H.  H.  Loose,  Men«es  Mills,  .... 


Samuel  Carl,  Spring  Olena 

Marshall  Bros.,  New  Castle.   .... 
John  A.  Oant,  West  Newton,  ... 

W.  D.  Smith.  Je<rerson 

Jno.  E.  Beidler  ft  Son.  Oakrille. 
W.  B.  Krebs.  Mllhelm 


C.  B.  Starr,  Three  Spdnn 

J.  S.  Hershbcrsrer,  Erereh 

J.  L.  Longenecker.  Woodtmry, 


J.  H.  Ross.  Linden  Hall 

Jones  BaTerson,  Christiana 

Dlehl.  Omwake  ft  Diehl.  Richmond. 


Jno.  Sduninkey.  Grata,    . 
C  S.  Funk.  New  Stanton, 


Edgar  Hartle,  Oaterlrarg  No.  1.   ) 

J.  E.  Bllenberger,  LlTerpool ( 


John  A.  Cooper,   Washingtonrille I 

Ira  Bechtel.   Roaring  Springs ( 

Horace  Klnsey,  Pine  Grove 


BenJ.  Bverbart,  Franklinville.  ... 

8.  A.  Hostetter.  Bdleville 

Harry  E.  Miller.  Christians 

Hiram  Gmh,  Dnncsnnon,   No.  4, 
J.  B.  JBllenberga,  Liverpool 


Bdwln  Houck,  Bangor 

Buffalo    Valley    Farmers    ft    Cons.     Asao., 
Lewlsburg. 

Harry  Pyle.  Oossart.  Pa..    

A.  P.  Llppy,  Littlestown 


Oco.  C.  Unctiatigh,  Dover  No.  4 
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ROCK  PHOSPHATE. 
Phosphoric  Acid. 


Pboapboric  Acid  Id  10«  Pound*. 

^1 

M 

|| 

j 

1 

AvaUabl*. 

Total. 

1 

III 

"I 

1 

1 

a 
1 
1 

1 

o 

1 

1 

1 

9 

i 

IS 

t.K 

14.S1 

i4.n 

1«.M 

M.<n 

UM 
14.M 

14.M 

.74 

1.40 
l.li 

.17 

•14.08 

15.M 

1S.68 

i8.n 

15.00 

16.00 

16.00 

it.to 

1«.U 
18.05 

r      U.0O 


IV.M 

I         18.00 

u.ot 

8.24 

r         14.00 

1 UM 

5.»1 

14.70 

14.«0 

.10 

U.8> 

16.00 

18.14 

{    !?:S 

%.t» 

1(.40 

U.« 

.80 

17.» 

17.00 

14.21 

1 iiM 

14.S8 

14.00 
18.00 

:S 

15.17 
17.» 

15.00 
17.00 

12.80 
14.46 

UM 

i         UM 
i         UM 

t.n 

17.B2 

18.00 

LOT 

M.n 

18.60 

15.04 

14.00 

7.71 

•W.74 

14.00 

.18 

•14.70 

16.00 

12.50 

U.00 

10. » 

14. S2 
14.il 

14.00 
M.OO 

.01 

1.08 

1S.51 
1B.47 

U.OO 
12.08 

12.50 

7.08 

14.50 

( 

{ iiioi 

».77 

14.87 

14.00 

1.4S 

i8.e 

16.00 

18.85 

(          U.OO 
I          12.60 

».29 

U.S8 

14.00 

.IS 

•14.M 

IC.OO 

U.46 

f          U.60 
1         14.(0 

c.n 

14.4« 

14.00 

1.18 

16.8? 

15.00 

11.08 

U.OO 

7.47 

14.B4 

14.00 

.70 

is.a 

15.00 

12.M 

r      U.80 

U.OO 
12.00 

t.fl 

K.M 

18.00 

.84 

17.55 

17.00 

14.5? 

u.» 

r 

iM 

14,  M 

14.00 

M 

14.88 

12.74 

^  ;::::::::: 

I         u.00 
16.00 

T.K 

18.85 

18.00 

.27 

17.11 

14.1S 

U.« 

14.S 

14.00 

l.» 

15.68 

14.60 

12.82 

14.00 

•Cautltaeat  ttM  oelow  (OUUtr. 
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ACIDULATED  ROCK 


ManufactoMr  and  Brand. 


From  Whoir  Siunple  Wu  Taken. 
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NASSAU  FBRTILIZSS  CO. 
Soluble  Fboiipbate 


NEW  XOBK. 


PATAPSOO  GUANO  00.,  BAI/nMORB.  MD., 
jtPatapsco  H.  G.  Add  Pboepbate f 

Patapaco  Pore  DlaiolTed  8.  0.  Pbospbate... 

PIEDMONT  irr.  AIBT  GUANO  CO..  BAI/H- 
HOKB,   MD. 
Piedmont  16%  Acid  Ptaoapbate,  

POLLOCK  FBBTILIZER  CO.,  THE,  BT  TIIB 
A.  A.  0.  00.,  NEW  TORK. 

tPollock'a  DIaaolTed  8,  0.  Pboapbate.   . 


tBatln'i  Add  Pboapbate, 
tRaaln'a  16%  Pboapbate, 


BBADINO  BONE  FBBTILIZER  00.. 
ING,  PA. 
ItSolnble  Dliaolred  Pboapbate 


READ- 


READING  CHBinCAI^  OO.,  READING,  PA. 
ItClear  Acid  Pboapbate ( 

aOHALIi  SHELDON  FERTILIZER  CO.,  BUF- 
FAI/O.   N.   T. 
Dlsaolved  Phoaphate 


SCOTT  FBRTILIZBOt  CO..  BLLSTON,  MD. 
ttScott'a  Tip  Top  Solable  Pboapbate 


STANDARD  GUANO  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Standard   Eitra   HiKb   Grade   Add   Pboa- 
pbate, 16%. 

FOR  ROtTTHBRN  FERTILIZER  CO  ,   TORK, 
PA.,    BY    THE    AM.    AGR.    CHEM.    CO. 
Sontbem    FertUixer    Co..    Dlaaolved    Phoe- 
pbate. 


SONS   CO.,    PHILADBL- 


P.    THOMAS   It 
PHIA,   PA. 

tS.  C.  Pboapbate, 


FOR  THE  J.  B.  TTGKIIT  CO..   PHIL*.,   PA. 
BY  THE  AM.    AGR.   CHEM.   CO. 

Add  Pboapbate,    14% 


UNION  CHEMICAL  WORKS,    l.NC.    .VORTH 
WALKS,    PA. 
Add  Pboapbate 


VIRGINIA  CAROLINA    CHEM.    00.,    BALTI- 
MORE.  MD..   BT  THE  RABIN  MONU- 
MENTAL CO 
▼.  C.  C.  Co.'a  Goaranteed  14%  Arid  Pboa- 
pbate. 

ROBERT  A.  WOOLDBIDOB  CO.,  THF,  BAL- 
TJUOBX.  MD. 

[tWooIdrldse'a  Hlfch  Grade  Add  Pboapbate,  -I 

TORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.    TORK,    PA, 
ItDempwoira  DlaaolTcd  Pboapbate ( 


Pblllp  MlUer.  Nncopeck, 


John  Ta7lor,  Newboik 

Cbaa.  8.  Bnianer,  New  Bloomdeld, 
Chaa.   Sblmmd,   AeketmanTllle,    ... 


B.  9.  ft  J.  F.  Bream,  Gettratmis. 


B.  8.  Kellejr,  Gettyaboic,  

E.  O.   Boaa,  Lemont 

J.  D.  Garmer,  Monxol 

R.  A.   Slairle,  Pazlnoa 

E.  H.  Keen  A  Co..  ParkeraboK, 
H.   D.  Miller,   MUmndlJe,    ...... 

Emannel  Bojer,  EllzabethrUle,   . 
W.  B.  Hetiel,  Oeaana,   


J.  M.  Swakex,  MeAlUaterrllle ) 

Jacob  D.  UoTtt.  BeebtelarlUe ( 


Dr.  H.  F.  Gnrer.  PbOa.,  Pa ) 

Jobn  A.  Smith.  Btrdaboro  No.  1 ( 


John  MorrlaOD.  Tcanafer,  R.  D., 


Bllaa  Bmhacber.  Richland I 

William  Beck.  Baston.  R.  D.  Mo.  4.  ( 

Cbaa.  E.  Oillett,  Townarille 


J.  G.  Riahd,  Jeraa^wn, 


F.  P.  Daria,  Bloomtbnrs ) 

Geo.  Harden,  Naiareth,  B.  D.  Mo.  4 > 

C.  F.  Haaa.  Dnncannon 1 


Geo.  Miller.  HlUHnTlIle 

Jemie  Zelfler,  Sprinc  CUj,  B.  D., 


Joaepb  Kolady.  Alum  Bank. 


Norman  O.  Miller,  ,.„,-.„„  .. 
J.  J.  Spansler,  Uttleatowa. 
Wm.  Bailer,   UOtot, 


J.  S.  HerabbMXV,  Bmrctt* 
Edw.  F.  BraetaB.  PaoU.  .... 


:l 


tCompoalte  aample. 
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U.S 
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s.n 
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S.74 


U.7» 


I.K 

ll.7> 


Pbowborle  Add  in  IN  Poond*. 


ATaUaUa. 


U.M 
M.W 

ni.7i 

u.a 

n.s 

u.n 

i4.a 

u.n 
u.o 

u.n 

lt.M 

U.U 

14.fi 

14  70 
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M.W 

U.W 
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M.W 

M.W 

M.W 
1(.W 

tt.W 
U.W 

14.W 
14.W 

U.W 


M.W 


14.W 
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U.W 
M.W 


1.M 
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l.M 


I.U 
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.a 
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8l 

^ 


13.42  I 

I 
17.K 

U.M 
l.M 

U.W 

16.. '!5 

is.ie  ' 
u.n 

U.K 

U.W 
M.M 

17.40 
IS.*! 

U.4« 


U.S3 


17.17 

1 
14.21  I 


U.W 

17.W 
U.W 


U.W 

U.W 
17  W 


U.< 


».W 


U.OO 


M.W 


15.82  U.W 


17.W 
M.W 


lt.S4 

14.47 
K.W 

U.M 

U.M 

11.61 
14.84 

11 .8t 
U.W 

12.84 
U.n 

14.S) 
18.20 

U.40 

18.17 
U.W 

U.17 

14.H 
11.81 


M.W 


j'  "iiiBi 


U.M 


U.M 


U.W 

U.W 
U.W 
18.60 
U.W 


(  U.W 

)         17.W 

I  "  "ieiw 

M.W 

(         U.14 
1         U.W 

11.11 

U.M 


11.76 
U.M 
M.W 


tt.W 


M.W 


U.W 
U.K 


1 
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M.W 


■OoottlCimit  falla  Mow  cnarnntt 
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GROUND  BONE 
Furnishing  Phosphoric 


Uumttetant  ud  Braad. 


From  Whom  Sample  Wu  Ttken. 


3S 
154 

ta 
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B^UQH  A  SONS  CO.,   PHILADBLFHIA. 
tBtnsb'a  Fine  Oroond  Bon*,  


COB  MORTIMBR  CO..   NBW  TOEK  CITT. 
Fine  Gronnd  Bone 


•1 


Ml 


1» 
782 


3S> 


137 


JAMSS  O.  DOWNWABO  00.,  THB,  OOACTB- 
VILLB.    PA. 
Pnre  Ground  Bone.   


LBBADON      FBRTILIZDB      W0KK8.      UUB- 
ANON,   PA. 
Lernn'i  Pare  Fine  Gronnd  Bone  Meal.  ... 

USTBR   AGBICUI/TUBAL  CHBMICAL  WKS. 
NSnrARK.    N.    J. 
HLlater'a  Bone  Meal I 


NITKATB  AOKNCT  OO..    NVW  TORK. 
Oronnd  Bone,  S-SO 


in>. 


0.    OBBB  *   SONS   CO..    BAI/nUORE. 
ItOber'a  Pun  Baw  Bone  Meal I 

PATAPSOO  OnANO  00..   BAl^riMOBB,  MD. 
Patanaco't  Hlch  Grade  Ground  Bone 

FOR     THB      POLIXKTK     FBRTILIZER     CO.. 
BALTIMORB,      MD.,      BY     AMBRIOAN 
AOR.   OHEM.    CO. 
Pure  Raw  Bone 


1«! 
212 


82» 
tCl 

«1 
474 


174 

ei7 


1S2 


416 


BASIN    MONUMBNTAIi    OO.,     BAiyriMORB, 
MD. 
)  fRaaln'a  Pure  Baw  Bone I 


READING   CHBMICAI,   CO..    READING. 
Pure   Oronnd   Bone 


PA. 


R.  A.  RIOHI,AND.  ALLBNTOWN,   PA. 
Raw  Bone  Meal 


SCOTT    FBRTILIZBB    CO.,    THB,    BLKTON, 
MD. 
Scott'a  Pnre  Ground  Raw  Bone 

SWIFT  A  CO..   BALTIMOBID,  MD. 

Swlt'a  Pare  Bone  Meal 

I.    P.    THOMAS   A    SONS    CO.. 
PHIA.   PA. 

[tPure  Oronnd  Bone 


PHILADBL-, 

{ 


153 


1» 
4U 


JACOB  TRINLBT  A  SONS.    LINFIBLD,    PA. 
Pnre  Raw  Bone  Meal 

UNION   CHBMIOAL   WORKS, 
WAL/BS,  PA. 
Raw  Bone  Meal 

BMIL    WABI. 
PA. 
Emll     WaM'a 
Bone  Meal. 


INC.,    NORTH, 

MFG.    CO.,    PHILADELPHIA,, 
Pure    Pblladelphla    Button! 


TORK  CHEMICAL  CO.,    YORK.   PA. 
HDempwolf'a  Pure  Ground  Bone,    .. 


tOompoalt*  lamnla. 

*Coniitltaeot  falla  balow  guaranty. 


T.   F.   Ganison,    Berwick | 

H.   A.  Mendentaall,   Tonghkenamoa,    i 

Geo.  W.  Hottsinger.  Bed  lion J 

Thoa.  Conover,   Sanlabutg 

laaac  Tomllson,  Huntingdon  Taller 

Horace  Klnsey,  Pine  Orore 

Wm.  H.  Frits,   Berwyn,    1 

Jacob  Bouser,  St  Clalrarllle f 

Samuel  R.  Woiger,  Barearllle,  R.  No.  1 

D.  Blocher  A  Co.,  Oettrsburg 1 

Wagner  Qelse,  Bellefonte,   I 

J.  J.  Lehman,  Hollaopple,  B.  D.  No.  2, 

E.  O.  KellT,  Oettyaburg 

B.  H.  Keen  A  Co..  Parkerabnrg 1 

S.  K.  SaTldge,  Valley  View ( 

John  A.  Smith,  Blrdahoro,  B.  D.  No.  1 
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MEMBERS 

OF  THE 
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Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Held  in  the  Caucus  Room  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Capitol  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January  26,  1916,  9  A.  M. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Kerrick  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Members  of  the  State  Board:  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  look  into  your  happy  faces  and  extend  our  greetings. 
We  will  proceed  at  once. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  nominate  Mr.  Weld  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Board. 

The  nomination  was  seconded  and  Mr.  Weld  was  elected  Assistant 
Secretary. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    First  in  order  is  the  roll  call. 

The  roll  was  then  called  and  on  this  and  subsequent  calls,  the 
following  members  responded  to  their  names: 

Hon.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Governor;  Dr.  EMwin  Erie  Sparks, 
President  of  the  State  College;  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Secretary  of  Inter- 
nal Affairs;  Hon.  Charles  E.  Patton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  Mrs. 
Jean  Kane  Fonlke,  West  Chester,  Chester  county ;  W.  Theo  Wittman, 
Penna.  State  Poultry  Society;  E.  A.  Weimer,  Penna.  Bee-Keepers' 
Association;  A.  1.  Weidner,  Adams  county;  C.  L.  Hood,  Allegheny 
county;  S.  S.  Blyholder,  Armstrong  county;  Wm.  P.  Biddle,  Bed- 
ford county ;  W.  Frank  Beck,  Blair  county ;  P.  D.  Kerrick,  Bradford 
county;  B.  Frank  Wambold,  Bucks  county;  Edward  Leinhard,  Car- 
bon county;  John  A.  Woodward,  Centre  county;  H.  G.  McGowan, 
Berks  county;  Louis  PioUet,  Bradford  county;  L.  J.  Bearer,  Cam- 
bria county;  M.  E.  Conard,  Chester  county;  J.  H.  Wilson,  Clarion 
county;  T.  L.  Way,  Clearfield  county;  Joel  A.  Herr,  Clinton  county; 
A.  C.  Creasy,  Columbia  county;  W.  F.  Throop,  Crawford  county; 
E.  S.  Keiper,  Dauphin  county;  Thomas  Wittkorn,  Delaware  county; 
John  Q.  Schmidt,  Elk  county;  D.  Warren  DeRosay,  Erie  county; 
John  T.  Smith,  Fayette  county;  Frank  Ranck,  Fulton  county;  Geo. 
G.  Hutchison,  Huntingdon  county;  S.  C.  George,  Indiana  county; 
Peter  B.  Cowan,  Jefferson  county ;  Matthew  Rodgers,  Juniata  county ; 
Horace  Seamans,  Lackawanna  county;  J.  Aldus  Herr,  Lancaster 
county;  Doris  L.  Fulkman,  Lawrence  county;  Edward  Shuey, 
Lebanon  county;  P.  S.  Fenstermacher,  Lehigh  county;  J.  C.  Hilde- 
brant,  Luzerne  county;  B.  P.  Kahler,  Lycoming  county;  E.  A.  Stud- 
holme,  McKean  county;  W.  C.  Black,  Mercer  county;  C.  M.  Smith, 
Mifflin  county;  F.  S.  Brong,  Monroe  county;  John  H.  Schultz,  Mont- 
gomery county;  J.  Miles  Derr,  Montour  county;  C.  S.  Messinger, 
Northampton  county;  Wm.  A.  Fisher,  Northumberland  county; 
Clark  M.  Bower,  Perry  county;  B.  F.  Killam,  Pike  county;  David 
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Rust,  Philadelphia  county ;  John  Shoener,  Schuylkill  county ;  Robert 
W.  Lohr,  Somerset  county;  G.  Eugene  Bown,  Sullivan  county;  Dr. 

E.  E.  Tower,  Susquehanna  county;  C.  H.  DeWitt,  Tioga  county;  J. 
Newton  Glover,  Union  county ;  Homer  C.  Crawford,  Venango  county ; 
R.  J.  Weld,  Warren  county;  Jas.  M.  Paxson,  Washington  county; 
W.  E.  Perham,  Wayne  county ;  W.  F.  Holtzer,  Westmoreland  county ; 
Geo.  A.  Benson,  Wyoming  county  and  Geo.  F.  Barnes,  York  coun^. 

The  following  Consulting  Specialists  were  present:     Botanist,  Prof. 

F.  D.  Kern ;  Pomologist,  Chester  J.  Tyson, ;  Chemist,  Dr.  Wm.  Prear ; 
Vet.  Surgeon,  Dr.  C.  J.  Marshall;  Sanitarian,  Dr.  S.  G.  Dixon;  Micro- 
scopist  and  Hygienist,  Prof.  J.  W.  Kellogg;  Entomologist,  Prof.  H.  A. 
Surface;  Ornithologist,  Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus;  Meteorologist,  Prof. 
W.  H.  Owens;  Apiarist,  H.  C.  Klinger;  Economic  Geologist,  Prof. 
Baird  Halberstadt ;  Agricultural  Geologist,  W.  H.  Stout ;  Forests  and 
Forestry,  Irvin  C.  Williams;  Feeding  Stuffs,  Q.  G.  Hutchison  and 
Soils  and  Crops,  Prof.  Franklin  Menges. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  in  order  is  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  Spring  Meeting. 

Assistant  Secretary  Weld  then  read  the  minutes  of  the  Spring 
Meeting. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  minutes ;  what 
is  your  pleasure? 

MR.  HUTCHISON:    I  move  that  they  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  on  our  program  is  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee  on  Credentials.  I  will  appoint  as  this  Committee 
Mr.  P.  S.  Fenstermacher,  B.  Frank  Wambold  and  George  F.  Barnes. 
The  Committee  will  please  come  forward  and  take  the  credentials. 
Next  we  have  reports  of  Standing  Committees  and  Specialists,  of 
which  the  first  is  "Cereals  and  Cereal  Crops,"  by  Edward  Leinhard, 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Leinhard  then  presented  the  following  report: 
REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CEREALS  AND  CEREAL  CROPS 


By  EDWARD  LEINHARD,  Chairman. 


The  year  1915  shows  a  higher  value  in  cereal  crops  produced  than 
any  former  year.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye  and  potatoes — a  total  of 
6,104,695,000  bushels,  with  an  estimated  value  of  |3,504,129,000 — was 
5  per  cent,  higher  than  the  crop  of  1914  and  25  per  cent,  above  the 
five  year  average.  The  increase  in  value  of  crops  was  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  number  of  bushels  produced. 

WHEAT 
The  premature  reports  of  the  enormous  crop  of  wheat  for  1915 
has  materialized  as  fully  as  predicted  by  the  authorities  at  Wash 
ington,   the   total   production   for  the   country   being^  1,001,505,000 
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bushels,  valued  at  1930,302,000.  The  number  of  bushels  for  this 
State  is  estimated  at  24,928,000,  produced  on  1,312,000  acres,  the 
average  yield  being  19  bu^els  per  acre,  while  the  yield  for  the  United 
States  is  16.9  bushels  an  acre,  an  increase  of  2.3  bushels  above  the 
5  year  average.  The  price  per  bushel  was  6.6  cents  less  than  1914 — 
92  and  98.6  cents,  respectively.  The  damage  by  the  Hessian  fly  in 
this  State  was  only  about  one-half  as  great  as  in  1914;  over  one- 
half  of  the  counties  being  affected,  Berks  county  suffering  the  most, 
about  one-fourth  of  the  crop  being  affected. 

CORN 

The  estimated  value  of  the  corn  crop  was  1.8  per  cent,  more  than 
for  1914.  The  total  value  of  the  crop  for  the  country  was  |1,755,- 
859,000.  The  average  number  of  bushels  per  acre  is  28.2  bushels  per 
acre,  with  108,321,000  acres  seeded,  producing  a  total  of  3,054,535,000 
bushels.  This  State  produced  54^792,000  bushels  on  1,522,000  acres. 
With  an  average  of  36  bushels  per  acre  it  was  3  bushels  less  per  acre 
than  in  1914.  This  was  due  to  the  wet  weather  during  the  growing 
season  interfering  with  necessary  cultivation,  especially  on  low 
grounds.  Very  little  damage  was  done  by  frost;  by  the  time  that 
the  first  frost  or  freezing  occurred,  most  of  the  corn  had  matured 
to  such  an  extent  that  no  extensive  damage  was  done. 

OATS 

The  oats  crop  for  this  country  was  1,540,362,000  bushels  with  an 
average  of  37.8  bushels  per  acre,  or  8.1  bushels  more  per  acre  than 
in  1914  and  7.5  bushels  above  the  five  year  average.  Our  State  is 
14th  in  the  production  of  oats,  having  harvested  1,094,460  acres  with 
an  average  of  39  bushels  per  acre,  a  total  of  43,095,000  bushels  and 
the  estimated  value  119,823,700. 

BXE 

The  average  production  of  rye  in  the  State  was  about  the  same 
per  acre  as  in  the  two  previous  years,  17.2  bushels  per  acre.  The 
area  harvested  was  271,600  acres  and  the  yield  4,672,000,  the  esti- 
mated value  being  13,971,200.  Pennsylvania  ranks  fourth  in  the  pro- 
duction of  rye;  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Minnesota  leading  in  the 
order  named. 

BUCKWHEAT 

The  acreage  of  buckwheat  was  increased  by  14,000  acres  and  the 
production  1.7  bushels  less  per  acre  than  in  1914,  and  .1  bushel  per 
acre  less  than  the  five  year  average.  The  estimated  production  of 
the  country  is  15,769,000  bushels.  This  6tate  is  first,  with  a  yield 
of  5,540,000  bushels. 

HAY 

Hay  ranks  third  in  value  compared  with  the  other  crops.  The 
yield  for  the  country— 85,225,000  tons,— valued  at  |912,320,000,  being 
an  increase  of  1133,000,000  over  the  1914  crop.  This  increase  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  1,830,000  acres  more  in  grass;  also 
that  th^  yield  was  increased  by  one-fourth  ton  per  acre.  The  value 
per  ton  was  42  cents  less  than  in  1914.  The  area  cut  for  hay  in  this 
State  was  about  4  per  cent,  less  than  last  year,  producing  a  total 
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of  3,568,000  tons,  at  an  estimated  value  of  f  57,572,200.  The  Penn^l- 
vania  farmer  should  give  more  attention  to  the  raising  of  grass, 
because  it  increases  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  especially  when  clover 
is  raised. 

POTATOES 

Pennsylvania  stands  sixth  in  the  production  of  potatoes.  The 
average  yield  was  only  72  bushels  per  acre,  selling  at  an  average 
price  of  75  cents  per  bushel.  The  average  yield  for  the  country  was 
95.5  bushels  per  acre  and  the  average  price  nearly  62  cents  per 
bushel.  About  22  per  cent,  of  the  crop  in  this  State  was  affected  by 
rot,  ranging  from  7  to  50  per  cent,  in  different  counties.  The  total 
production  for  this  State  was  20,502,000  bushels,  being  nearly  8,000,- 
000  bushels  short  of  1914. 

According  to  the  fall  report,  the  acreage  sown  to  winter  wheat  is 
11.3  less  than  the  preceding  year.  The  acreage  of  rye  is  3  per  cent 
less  than  1914.  The  condition  of  these  crops  are  favorable  through- 
out the  country. 

The  average  prices  on  all  cereals,  with  the  exception  of  potatoes, 
were  less  per  bushel  than  in  1914,  this  being  due  to  the  enormous 
crops  produced  and  high  ocean  freight  rates  on  exports.  During  Sep- 
tember, October  and  November,  1915,  the  rates  on  wheat  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  were  37.22  cents  per  bushel,  or  more  than  four 
times  the  average  for  the  corresponding  three  months  in  1914;  also 
during  this  period — September,  October  and  November,  our  exports 
show  10,000,000  bushels  less  than  the  corresponding  three  montibs  of 
1914,  while  Canadian  exports  show  an  increase  of  58,000,000  bushels 
in  the  same  time. 

But,  on  the  whole,  it  has  been  a  good  year  for  the  American  farmer. 
The  valuation  of  the  different  crops  is  considerable  above  the  five 
year  average  and  an  increase  of  9  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1914. 
Statistics  also  show  that  the  farmer  has  learned  to  rotate  his  crops 
so  as  to  get  legumes  or  clover  crops  in  the  rotation.  Since  the  early 
90's,  the  tendency  of  crop  production  has  been  upward,  and  for  the 
past  25  years  the  production  per  acre  of  crops  for  the  country  has 
been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  1  per  cent,  per  year.  Witii  the 
eAcouragement  the  farmer  receives  from  the  State  and  Nation,  and 
the  instruction  from  Agricultural  institutions,  the  American  farmer 
is  learning  how  to  farm. 

The  CHAIRMAN:     Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report;  what 
is  your  pleasure? 
It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  report  be  received  and  printed. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  any  discussion  on  this  report?  If 
there  is  none,  we  wiU  proceed  with  the  next  report,  "Roads  and  Road 
Laws,"  by  Col.  J.  A.  Woodward,  Chairman. 

Col.  Woodward  then  presented  the  following  report: 
REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ROADS  AND  ROAD  LAWS 


By  J.  A.  WOODWARD,   Chairman. 

At  the  Spring  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,,  at  Lock 
Haven,  in  1884,  before  your  speaker  was  a  member,  he  accepted  the 
honor  of  an  invitation  to  address  that  body  upon  the  subject  of 
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"Country  Roads,"  assigned  him  by  the  then  Secretary,  the  lamented 
Thomas  J.  Edge.  The  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  body  between 
that  date  and  this  is  almost  absolute — ^but  a  single  member  who  then 
held  a  seat,  remaining  a  member  at  this  time:  Reference  is  made  to 
the  venerable  Joel  A.  Herr,  of  Clinton  county .  May  many  years 
be  added  to  his  useful  life  and  membership. 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  then  composed  the  body,  including 
every  ex-oflBcio  and  every  appointive  member,  and  the  great  secre- 
tary, have  passed.  The  organization  remains,  more  representative, 
more  widely  known,  perhaps;  but  not  more  disinterested  or  efficient 
in  the  care  and  consideration  it  gives  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  State  than  then. 

The  change  in  the  component  membership  of  this  body  is  not  more 
radical  than  is  that  in  the  road  problem  which  it  was  then,  for  the 
first  time,  and  is  now,  discussing,  whether  we  think  of  those  who 
build  and  use  the  road,  or  the  volume  and  character  of  the  traffic  . 
which  it  must  accommodate;  and  doubtless  the  end  is  not  yet  in 
sight.  Then,  outside  the  cities  and  boroughs,  and  aside  from  the 
hoary  and  obsolete  turnpike,  "the  road,"  as  known  throughout  the 
State,  was  the  common  dirt  road,  the  township  road,  the  country 
road.  The  traffic  upon  it  was  in  comparatively  light  loads,  horses 
jrawn  at  a  speed  of  from  two  to  ten  miles  per  hour,  and  for  short 
distances. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  it  had  for  its  highest  au- 
thority and  directing  force  the  township  supervisor,  which  title  was 
only  too  often  a  synonym  for  inefficiency,  or  "unpreparedness,"  to 
borrow  a  word  from  present  day  political  discussions;  and  who 
was  for  the  period  of  his  official  life,  a  fine  example  of  absolutism 
and  autocracy  over  all  road  matters  within  his  district,  and  within 
legally  defined  limits.  He  levied  a  certain  or  uncertain  amount  of 
tax  upon  his  neighbors,  who  congregated  at  a  designated  point  at  his 
call  and  'worked  out  the  tax,"  with  no  standard  to  guide  and  no 
authority  to  judge,  other  than  that  of  the  autocratic  supervisor. 
Down  to  1887,  no  tax  payable  in  money  could  be  levied  nor  collected 
except  by  order  of  the  county  court  to  pay  an  obligation  already  in- 
curred for  some  special  purpose.  In  that  year  it  was  written — see 
pamphlet  Laws,  1887,  Act  No.  140 — that  the  supervisors  "may,  and 
they  are  hereby  authorized  to  collect,  annually,  in  cash,  not  exceed- 
ing twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  rates  for  the  purchase  of  imple- 
ments and  materials  as  may  be  found  necessary;"  and  your  speaker 
had  the  valued  honor  of  aiding  in  the  enactment  of  that  law,  and 
personally  amending  it  by  the  introduction  of  the  word  "materials," 
that  a  supervisor  might,  in  time  of  dire  need,  purchase  and  pay  for 
a  plank  or  bit  of  timber  with  which  to  patch  a  broken  down  bridge 
across  a  little  run,  or  buy  a  pick  handle  of  a  store-keeper  who  did 
not  happen  to  be  a  tax  payer  in  the  same  road  district. 

This  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  legal  machinery,  power  and  re- 
sources for  making  and  maintaining  the  one  hundred  thousand 
miles — I  am  using  round  numbers — of  Pennsylvania's  country  roads 
until  within  the  period  of  a  single  generation. 

The  highest  types  of  road  known  were  the  McAdam  and  the  Telford, 
which  was  simply  a  solid  base  for  the  McAdam  where  needed,  and 
In  a  general  way  they  were  well  guarded  by  toll  gates.    That  a  con- 
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siderable  number  of  these  moss-grown  relics  of  pioneer  days  remain 
is  a  serious  reflection  upon  the  practical,  common  sense  business 
qualifications  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

Now,  the  buggy,  carriage  or  coach,  of  light  weight  and  horse-speed, 
is  largely  superceded  by  the  self-driven,  heavy  automobile  going  at 
twelve  toforty  miles  an  hour.  The  old,  lofty. Conestoga  wagon,  with 
its  broad  tires  contributing  to  the  permanence  of  the  road  upon 
which  it  traveled  at  two  to  three  ifliles  per  hour,  has  given  way  to 
the  ten  to  twenty  ton  truck  at  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  per  hour. 

These  changes  have  reduced  the  McAdam  and  Telford  types  of  road 
to  second  and  third  class,  and  made  the  archaic  medley  of  old  time 
road  laws  "mere  scraps  of  paper."  The  road  supervisor  has  been 
shorn  of  his  autocracy,  and  becomes  an  adjunct  of  a  State  Depart- 
ment of  Highways;  and  the  old  country  road  beginning  at  the  bor- 
ough line  and  extending  to  the  suburban  turnpike.    Here  let  us  halt. 

Its  efficient  and  available  substitute,  the  new  highway  that  will 
sustain  and  repel  the  attacks  of  the  new,  exacting  and  aggressive 
trafBc,  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  it  is  not  the  function  of  this 
Board,  nor  of  its  Committee  to  discover  it.  This  is  one  of  the  first 
and  most  important  duties  of  the  Department  of  Highways.  It  is 
clothed  with  abundant  power  to  secure,  and  equipped  with  funds 
ad  libitum  to  pay  for,  the  services  of  engineers  and  scientists  whose 
high  attainments  are  doubtless  equal  to  the  task.  That  a  road  which 
will  successfully  withstand  the  assaults  of  this  wonderful  engine  of 
destruction  can  be  made  goes  without  saying;  but  to  this  time  it  has 
not  been  made  excepting  at  such  large  costs  as  to  make  it  unavailable 
under  present  conditions. 

The  one  plain  fact  is  that  the  whole  public  road  theme,  (indeed 
the  whole  subject  of  transportation  in  its  largest  dimensions)  from 
the  mud  road  to  the  Lincoln  Highway,  from  the  township  supervisor 
to  the  State  Highway  Commissioner,  from  the  two-mill  tax  to  the 
fifty  million  dollar  bond  issue;  from  the  wheelbarrow  to  the  lux- 
urious touring  car  or  my  lady's  flO,000  limousine,  is  in  a  state  of 
evolution. 

The  transportation  of  any  and  everything,  which  is  transportable, 
from  a  thought  to  an  army,  must,  in  this  day  and  generation,  be 
conducted  at  top-notch  speed.  Whether  it  be  hurled  across  a  conti- 
nent, forced  over  or  under  the  seas,  or  flung  through  the  air,  the 
movement  must  as  nearly  as  possible  annihilate  time  and  space,  and 
the  multiplied  and  complex  problems  of  transportation  involved  are 
the  most  important  ones  which  we,  as  state  or  nation,  can  consider, 
excepting,  possibly,  the  German,  or  our  own,  submarine.  The  rela- 
tively small  section  of  this  tremendous  whole,  as  bounded  by  the  title 
"Roads  and  Road  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,"  covering  an  hundred  thou- 
sand miles  of  public  roads,  and  almost  as  many  miles,  if  they  might 
be  measured  in  miles,  of  complex,  overlapping,  and  often  illy  con- 
sidered road  laws,  whose  most  prominent  characteristic  is  their  in- 
tricate verbosity,  which  is  at  present  before  us,  is  far  too  large  to 
be  more  than  glanced  over  in  a  paper  of  this  kind. 

Let  it  be  briefly  said  that  the  wonderful  changes  in  both  the  Roads 
and  Road  Laws  of  Pennsvlvania,  which  have  occurred  in  the  third 
of  a  century  since  this  body  first  took  cognizance  of  the  road  question, 
have  been  steadily  and  rapidly  though  not  uniformly,  in -the  direc- 
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tion  of  improvement;  and  the  modifications  in  the  traffic  which  they 
permit  and  encourage  have,  in  a  general  way,  added  very  largely  to 
the  sum  total  of  comfort,  convenience  and  pleasure  of  the  people. 

As  au  agency  in  the  advancement  of  civilization,  easy,  comfortable, 
rapid,  safe  and  cheap  transportation  holds  a  place,  than  which  none 
other  holds  a  greater;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  gratnlation  that  in 
all  of  these  qualifications  the  roads  of  Pennsylvania  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  within  the  period  named.  In  the  main,  our  legis- 
lation has  been  propitious,  and  its  administration  might  easily  have 
been  worse  though  neither  has  been  by  any  means,  above  criticism. 
Tn  sT>eaking  thus  your  Committee  has  reference  to  all  road  laws  and 
to  all  rrad  administrations,  from  the  younsrcst  and  most  inex- 
perienced supervisor  in  Podunk  township  to  the  chief  highwayman, 
and  i^  not  knocking. 

The  promise  for  a  more  rapid  progress  in  good  roads  is  bright. 
The  general  puhli*-  has  learned  much  and  is  learning  faster  than  ever 
before.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  people  than  ever  before  know 
what  good  roads  are,  and  have  a  deep  sense  and  wide-spread  realiza- 
tion of  their  urgent  need  of  it,  and  when  the  people  get  so  far  as  this 
in  knowledge,  they  will  soon  get  farther  and  know  how  to  get  what 
they  need. 

The  recognition  of  our  law-making  bodies  of  the  necessity  for 
the  utilization  of  the  highest  possible  degree  of  science  and  skill,  and 
of  a  centralized  control,  in  the  furtherance  of  the  good  roads  project, 
is  evidenced  by  the  erection  of  a  Department  of  Highways,  and  the 
large  powers  and  somewhat  liberal  appropriations  with  which  they 
have  imbued  it.  Notwithstanding  the  considerable  current  of  ad- 
verse criticism  which  has  been  directed  against  it,  some  of  which 
doubtless  has  been  well  earned,  your  Committee  desires  to  express 
its  confident  hope  and  belief  that  through  its  agency  there  will  ulti- 
mately come  about,  gradually  improving  in  quality  and  decreasing  in 
cost,  a  realization  of  the  road  users  dream;  a  large  percentage  of 
the  more  important  roads  of  the  State,  equitably  apportioned — typi- 
fied by  the  present  system  of  inter-county  State  Highways — which 
shall  be  of  easy  grade,  safely  guarded  at  dangerous  places,  dry  and 
smooth  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  hard  enough  to  withstand  the  at- 
tacks of  the  fastest,  and  sufficiently  well  based  to  endure  without 
flinching  the  impact  of  the  heaviest  traffic  to  which  it  may  be  sub- 
mitted. A  large  proposition?  Yes!  But  if  there  is  any  state  in 
the  Union  that  has  the  science,  skill,  money  and  material  to  solve  it, 
Pennsylvania  is  that  state.  And  the  Department  of  Highways  is  our 
agency  for  the  application  of  these  splendid  facilities  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  While  it  may  not  be  the  best  possible  agency 
for  the  purpose  it  is  the  only  one  we  have  or  are  likely  to  have. 
It  is  here,  it  has  been  here  long  enough  to  be  settled  in  its  bearings, 
and  it  is  here  to  stay. 

Now  let  us  make  the  best  possible  rfse  of  it.  If,  in  years  gone 
by — whether  with  or  without  reason  does  not  matter  now — it  lost 
our  confidence  to  such  a  degree  that  we  refused  to  give  it  the  fifty 
millions  it  asked  for  with  which  to  do  a  part  of  this  big  job,  and 
is  now  making  honest  and  energetic  efforts  to  regain  that  confidence, 
let  us  meet  it  half  way,  and  a  little  more;  and  when  it  has  shown, 
like  the  Missouri  mule,  that  it  can  and  will  be  real  good,  we  will 
authorize  the  bond  issue  and  buy  the  bonds  ourselves.    We  can  do 
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it  as  easy  as  turn  our  hands.  Something  less  than  a  century  ago, 
when  we  were  comparatively  young  and  poor,  we  wanted  better  trans- 
portation facilities  quite  as  much  as  we  do  now,  and  in  that  day 
canals  were  the  best  things  we  knew,  so  we  undertook  a  system  of 
water  ways — ^low  ways,  if  your  please — and  we  authorized  a  bond 
issue  of  forty  millions  and  built  them  through  a  commission.  They 
served  their  purpose,  were  superceded  by  the  railways,  went  into  a 
condition  of  "innocuous  desuetude,"  and  the  bonds  were  all  paid 
off  long  ago,  no  one  being  the  worse  for  it.  We  can  do  far  more  than 
that  now  and  not  half  try.  It  is  up  to  the  Department  to  show 
us  that  it  will  discreetly  and  honestly  spend,  on  this  inter-county 
highway,  eight  or  nine  thousand  miles  long,  with  a  fair  share  to  the 
township  road,  and  it  can  have  the  money,  and  we  will  all  have  the 
roads. 

But  what  of  this  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  miles  of  township 
road,  dirt  road,  just  road,  and  sometimes  hardly  that?  The  road 
that  we  farmers  used  to  get  out  to  and  connect  up  with  the  (some- 
times twenty-two-thousand-dollars-per-mile)  intercounty  highway? 
That's  the  road  which  this  body,  representing  the  farmers  of  every 
county  of  the  State,  is  most  concerned  with.  The  road  that  takes 
our  produce  to  the  railway  station  and  the  market ;  and  ourselves  and 
our  families  to  school  and  to  church  and  to  the  polls;  the  road  the  R. 
F.  D.  man  uses  to  bring  us  our  mail ;  the  road  that  we  use  and  that 
is  used  for  us  three  hundred  and  six^-five  days  every  year;  and  over 
which,  when  in  days  unnumbered  we  are  carried  to  the  bit  of  green 
sward  "by  the  little  brown  church  in  the  vale." 

The  road  system  of  state,  or  nation,  for  that  matter,  may  well  be 
compared  to  the  arterial  system  of  our  bodies;  The  main  arteries 
carrying  the  traffic  of  blood  to  the  several  main  sections  of  the  body 
are  first  to  be  considered  of  course,  in  order  to  establish  the  system, 
but  the  smaller  and  more  distant  ones,  even  smallest  and  most 
distant  ones,  those  which  supply  the  constant  needs  of  the  skin,  hair, 
nails,  away  at  the  outermost  boundaries  of  the  frame,  are  equally 
important  with  the  larger  ones  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  body; 
and  if  they  are  permitted  to  get  oyt  of  order  or  fail  in  any  degree 
to  perfornn  their  functions,  to  that  same  degree  the  whole  system 
suffers.  So  with  the  township  dirt  road;  it  is  quite  as  important 
to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  State  as  is  the  inter-county 
highway,  and  must  be  maintained  in  the  same  relative  degree  of  ex- 
cellence. It  must  be  smooth,  dry  and  hard  for  at  least  ten  months 
of  the  year,  excepting  only  the  periods  of  Spring  thaws  and  excessive 
rains.  How  shall  this  be  done?  By  road  laws?  Witness  the 
failure  of  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  laws  enacted  during  the 
dead  century,  and  now  reposing  deservedly  in  the  scrap  heap.  By 
the  autocracy  of  the  unequipped  supervisor?  His  inefficiency  has 
been  fully  demonstrated.  By  "working  out  the  road  tax?"  Enough 
has  already  been  wasted  in  Pennsylvania  by  this  egregious  folly  to 
duplicate  the  Appian  Way  from  Philadelphia  to  Erie. 

State  aid  in  science,  skill  and  money,  properly  understood, 
broadly  interpreted,  liberally  applied,  is  at  this  time  the  best  avail- 
able instrumentality  in  sight.  State  aid,  I  say,  not  State  assumption 
nor  substitution.  The  local  forces  of  men  and  means  must  be  aided, 
not  cut  out  The  township  unit  should  remain:  it  is  the  best  road 
district,  under  present  conditions  that  can  be  made;  and  aU  its  in- 
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herent  powers  be  utilized  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  The  old 
time  supervisor,  too  often  unqualified  and  always  independent  in 
action,  has  alieady  been  superceded  by  the  act  of  April  12,  1905,  by 
an  organized  Board  of  Supervisors,  three  in  number.  This  body  is 
continuous  in  its  structure  by  the  election  of  one  at  a  time,  acts  as 
a  board,  and,  usually  one  or  more  of  the  best  qualified  citizens  of 
the  township  in  its  membership  serves  as  a  most  valuable  agency  for 
connecting  up  the  Department  of  Highways  and  its  organized 
science,  skill  and  funds  with  the  township  road. 

By  the  act  of  July  22,  1913,  a  suzerainty  over  the  township  super- 
visors by  the  Department  of  Highways,  which  makes  the  direct  con- 
nections referred  to  above,  and  re  enacts  the  act  of  April  12,  1906, 
with  such  modifications  and  amplifications  as  establish  a  work- 
ability between  the  State  and  township  authorities  was  authorized. 
To  some  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  exceptions  might  be  taken  by 
those  disposed  to  be  critical.  Your  Committee  is  not  so  disposed, 
because  it  establishes  the  principle  of  unity  of  purpose,  action  and 
forces  between  all  the  road  authorities  and  powers  of  the  State,  and 
provides  the  legal  machinery,  under  centralized  and  intelligent  con- 
trol, your  Committee  ignores  its  defects — ^which  may  be  many  but 
are  remediable  by  amendatory  legislation — and  gives  it  full  com- 
mendation. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  act  has  already  been  amended 
as  to  sections  5,  9  and  15,  by  the  present  legislature. 

Your  Committee  is  not  unaware  that  this  view  of  the  interelation 
of  State  and  local  authorities  and  laws  is  diametrically  contravened 
by  some  of  our  thoughtful  citizens;  and  it  acknowledges  with  very 
high  appreciation  the  receipt  of  letters  from  a  proniitient  citizen 
and  distinguished  lawyer  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  whose 
opinions  upon  the  subject  are  the  more  particularly  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect  because  he  has  his  country  home  in  a  township  in 
which  there  are  nearly  200  miles  of  township  roads,  who  stnmgly 
inclines  to  this  opposing  view.  Notwithstanding  this,  your  Com- 
mittee believes  that  a  half  century  of  constant  use  and  close  ob- 
servance of  the  country  road,  with  no  inconsiderable  eflfort  toward  the 
solution  of  the  economic  and  practical  questions  involved,  added  to 
a  more  or  less  studious  attitude  toward  the  annual  and  biennial 
output  of  legislation  relating  thereto,  justifies  it  in  the  conception 
above  expressed. 

In  conclusion,  Pennsylvania  roads  constitute  tlio  biggest  proposi- 
tion the  State  has  on  hand,  from  whatever  point  of  view  may  be  taken, 
requiring  tremendous  outlays  of  labor,  money,  time  and  patience  for 
its  accomplishment,  and  the  one  thing  for  everybody  concerned  to  do 
is  push,  not  kick. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report;  what 
is  your  pleasure? 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  I  move  that  the  report  be  received  and 
spread  on  the  records. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Perhaps  it  is  in  order  to  discuss  this  topic. 
I  think  it  is  very  important.  We  have  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  for  dis- 
cussion and  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  member. 
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MR.  EILLAM:  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  add  nothing  to  the 
report  and  we  certainly  should  not  try  to  detract  anything  from  it. 
Tt  is  the  most  even  thing  I  have  yet  heard  in  the  Uuo  of  roHil  rejmrts, 
and  I  think  the  best  thing  is  for  the  people  to  take  that  report  after 
it  is  completed  and  study  it  and  form  their  conclusions  alone.  If 
you  want  to  stir  up  a  hornet's  nest,  holler  "Roads;"  that's  all  you've 
got  to  do  before  this  Board.  I  consider  it  a  very  able  report,  it  is 
a  report  that  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  time  and  study  and  I  think 
wf  are  very  fortunate  in  having  Col.  Woodward  on  iimi  Committee. 

MR.  DeWITT:  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  report.  I  think 
that  is  the  best  road  report  that  we,  as  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
ever  had,  but  I  am  not  wholly  in  sympathy  with  .what  Brother  Kil- 
1am  has  said;  we  are  here  from  all  quarters  of  this  great  Common- 
wealth, and  I  think  that  if  we  have  not  been  properly  treated  with 
respect  to  the  roads,  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  express  ourselves.  One 
thing  that  confronts  me  is  the  fact,  if  I  am  properly  informed,  that 
60%  or  60  cents  out  of  every  dollar  that  is  appropriated  for  I3ie 
roads  never  gets  to  the  roads — only  40%  gets  to  the  roads  and 
60%  is  used  before  it  gets  to  the  roads.  If  I  am  properly  informed, 
the  Highway  Department  had  a  representative  controlling  two  coun- 
ties, as  a  rule;  but  in  the  last  season  that  has  been  revised  by  putting 
a  highway  man  in  each  county.  That  only  adds  to  the  expense,  tak- 
ing the  money  that  belongs  on  the  roads,  and  I  don't  know  that  those 
men  were  worked  so  hard  that  they  could  not  attend  to  their  of- 
ficial duties  in  the  two  counties.  That  money  should  never  have 
been  spent,  in  my  judgment,  in  that  direction,  it  should  have  been 
put  upon  the  roads,  where  it  belongs.  We,  as  tax-payers,  are  en- 
titled to  these  roads,  and  if  we  do  not  get  them,  we  are  privileged  to 
kick,  in  my  judgment,  or  express  ourselves,  at  the  least. 

A  little  transaction  in  regard  to  the  roads  occurred  in  our  county, 
Tioga.  We  have  a  connecting  road  coming  in  from  Lycoming  county, 
in  5iis  direction,  and  going  through  into  New  York  State.  A  sec- 
tion of  road  there  of  about  10  miles  was  in  ridiculous  shape  all 
summer,  until  towards  fall.  I  don't  known  that  our  man  over 
there  was  worked  so  hard  that  he  could  not  see  this  road  or  fix  it, 
or  whether  there  wasn't  money,  as  he  reported,  to  repair  it,  but  such 
things,  when  the  money  is  appropriated,  as  a  main  thoroughfare  like 
that  is  should  be  kept  in  repair  so  that  the  people  can  use  it;  it 
was  worse  than  a  majority  of  our  dirt  roads.  Another  thing  that 
occurred  in  our  district  there,  the  floods  in  the  summer  took  out  a 
small  bridge  along  in  July,  forcing  the  people  who  lived  up  this 
creek  or  ravine,  one  of  our  best  farming  sections  of  the  country  up 
through  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  the  people  were  forced  to  go 
through  that  creek  or  over  a  temporary  bridge  up  to  the  present 
time,  all  for  the  want  of  a  report  or  a  privilege  to  put  in  a  bridge, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  could  not  get  what  they  called  a  water 
commission  to  come  there  and  tell  them  just  how  to  locate  that 
bridge.  Now  the  people  suffered  that  inconvenience  and  many  in- 
conveniences have  been  suffered  in  our  county  and  in  our  neck  of  the 
woods  that  a  great  many  of  us  people  think  that  we  are  justified  in 
saying  some  things  some  times  that  would  not  be  proper  to  say  in 
Sunday-school. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  I  like  the  report,  I  am  glad  that  we  dare  say  wliat 
Col.  Woodward  has  said,  and  I  hope  that  the  people  who  are  here 
from  all  over  this  State,  representing  each  county,  will  express  them- 
selves to  the  extent  of  how  they  are  treated  in  their  own  individual 
counties. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Are  there  any  further  remarks? 

MR.  KILLAM:  If  we  are  going  to  criticise,  I'd  go  for  the  State 
Highway  people  and  complain  there  about  this  road  business;  this 
is  a  mere  discussion  of  Col.  Woodward's  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  There  is  a  motion  before  the  Board  to  place 
this  report  on  the  minutes  as  read. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Our  next  topic  is  "Fruit  and  Fruit  Culture," 
£.  A.  Btudholme,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Btudholme  then  presented  the  following  report: 
REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FRUIT  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE 


By  E.  A.   STUDHOLME,  Chairman. 


The  year  1915  has  been  a  very  profitable  one  to  the  fruit  growers 
in  some  sections  of  the  State,  while  in  other  sections  the  fruit  crop 
was  almost  a  total  failure.  Reports  from  some  counties  show  that 
the  heavy  frosts  of  May  26,  27  and  28  killed  practically  all  the  fruit, 
while  in  the  other  counties  that  escaped  the  late  frost  the  yield  was 
good.  This  is  especially  true  in  regards  to  the  peach  crop.  Fortu- 
nately the  counties  where  most  of  the  peaches  are  grown  in  this 
State  did  not  suffer  from  the  frost  and  the  yield  in  these  counties 
was  very  large. 

This  condition  in  the  State  brought  very  forcibly  to  our  attention 
the  need  of  better  facilities  in  marketing  our  crops.  In  some  sections 
the  peach  crop  was  left  to  rot  on  the  ground,  while  in  other  sections 
they  were  commanding  a  high  price.  This  is  one  of  the  big  prob- 
lems confronting  the  fruit  grower. 

It  has  been  often  stated  that  if  we  were  to  eliminate  the  middle- 
man the  problem  of  getting  our  produce  to  the  consumer,  with  the 
least  amount  of  loss  to  both  parties,  would  be  solved.  In  some  cases 
no  doubt  this  is  true,  but  we  must  have  some  method  of  distribution 
and  where  the  middleman  performs  a  service  he  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
compensation  for  that  work.  As  in  most  lines  of  business  we  have 
the  honest  and  the  dishonest  commission  men;  so  have  we  the 
honest  and  dishonest  fruit  growers.  The  barrel  of  apples  with  tte 
good  ones  on  top  and  bottom,  but  with  poor  specimens  m  the  middle 
is  still  with  us,  and  as  long  as  this  condition  exists  we  should  not 
expect  to  have  saints  in  the  commission  houses.  ^.    ^^  ^ 

The  greatest  need  to  the  fruit  growing  business  m  this  State,  at 
present,  along  legislative  lines,  is  for  a  law  compelling  every  shipper 
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to  mark  his  name  and  address  on  every  package  he  ships,  with  the 
grade  and  minimum  size  of  the  fruit  contained  in  the  package. 
This  law  is  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later  in  tbis  State  as  it  is  already 
in  operation  in  other  states,  and  the  right  source  from  which  it 
should  come  is  from  the  fruit  growers  themselves. 

The  thousands  of  young  trees  coming  into  bearing  will  mean  closer 
competition  and  the  fruit  grower  who  pays  close  attention  to  the 
grading  and  packing  of  his  fruit  will  be  the  one  to  make  a  success 
of  his  business.  Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  fruit  growing  section, 
with  the  best  markets  in  the  country  for  our  producra,  there  need  be 
no  fear  of  over  production  of  the  best  quality  .of  fruit  in  the  State. 
To  capture  the  markets  for  our  own  products,  all  we  need  is  closer 
attention  to  the  appearance  of  our  package,  as  we  already  have  the 
quality  of  fruit  to  put  in  the  package. 

The  future  of  the  fruit  business  is  the  same  as  the  future  of  any 
other  business,  we  will  have  good  years  and  bad  years,  but  the  fruit 
grower  who  will  pay  close  attention  to  his  business,  who  will  retain 
his  enthusiasm  in  the  years  of  low  prices,  using  the  best  methods  of 
producing  and  marketing  his  crops  will  surely  make  a  success  in  the 
fruit  business  as  he  would  in  any  other  line  of  business. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  Mr.  Studholme's  report  be  accepted 
and  placed  on  record. 

The  CHAIKMAN:  The  next  topic  is  the  report  of  the  Botanist, 
Prof.  F.  D.  Kern,  of  State  College.  Prof.  Kern  presented,  the  follow- 
ing report: 

REPORT  OF  THE  BOTANIST 


By  PBOF.  F.  D.  KERN,  State  CoUege.  Pa. 


The  chief  problems  of  a  botanical  nature  in  which  the  menabers 
of  this  Board  are  interested  are  without  much  doubt  the  eradication 
of  weeds  and  the  control  of  plant  diseases.  The  year  1915  did  not 
develop  any  unusual  situations  regarding  weeds.  There  was  the 
usual  correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the  State  asking  for  identifi- 
cations and  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  extermination.  In  the  re- 
port a  year  ago  the  speaker  referred  to  weeds  and  considerable 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  subject.  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  specifically  some  of  the  weeds  which  were  inquired  about 
most  during  the  past  year. 

Yellow  or  Hop  Clover  was  received  for  identification  from  num- 
erous correspondents  from  ten  or  more  counties.  The  scientific 
name  is  TrifoUum  agrarium.  This  is  an  annual  plant  which  has 
been  introduced  from  Europe.  Its  seeds  are  doubtless  distributed 
as  impurities  through  those  of  the  larger  clovers.  It  is  a  soil  en- 
richer  as  all  the  clovers  are  and  can  scarcely  be  called  a  weed,  al- 
though one  finds  mention  of  it  usually  in  that  connection.  Its 
blight  yellow  flowers  are  conspicuous  and  attract  the  attention  of 
those  not  familiar  with  it.  It  is  not  new  in  the  State,  as  mention 
of  its  occurrence  may  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Botanist,  Dr. 
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Buckhoat,  for  1903.  It  has  been  tried  as  a  forage  plant  in  some 
places,  but  apparently  withont  much  success,  and  since  it  usually  is 
possible  to  employ  larger  and  better  forage  plants  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  mudi  of  a  future  for  it.  On  more  sandy  soils  where  there 
are  no  better  clovers,  there  might  be  a  possibility  of  using  it  to  ad- 
vantage. Where  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  weed  it  can  be  controlled 
by  preventing  seed  development  through  early  and  frequent  cutting. 
Clover  and  grass  seeds  should  be  watched  carefully  as  it  is  through 
them  that  such  plants  as  this  are  distributed. 

Yellow  Melilot  or  Yellow  Sweet  Clover  (Meliltoua  officinalis)  also 
attracted  attention  and  was  sent  in  several  times.  It  is  very  similar 
to  the  ordinary  white  form  (MelUotus  alba)  except  in  color,  but  oc- 
curs more  sparingly.  There  is  also  considerable  question  about 
classing  either  of  tiiese  forms  as  weeds. 

An  interesting  sample  of  a  tough  wiry  grass  was  received  through 
the  office  of  Secretary  Critchfield.  It  was  without  heads,  but  by 
comparison  with  a  similar  form  on  the  campus  at  State  College,  it 
was  finally  determined  as  Sheep's  Fescue,  botanically  known  as 
Festuca  ovina.  It  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  Meadow  Fescue 
which  is  commonly  cultivated  as  a  meadow  and  pasture  grass.  The 
Sheep's  Fescue  is  said  to  be  used  in  some  places  in  this  country 
in  pasture  mixtures  for  sterile  soils,  but  from  our  observations,  we 
would  classify  it  as  an  undesirable  form.  It  has  a  curious  habit 
of  growing  in  tufts  and  dying  at  the  center  as  it  spreads  in  all  di- 
rections. 

Numerous  reports  were  received  of  an  annual  plant,  which  has 
been  introduced  from  South  America,  known  as  Oalinsoga.  If  it 
has  any  other  common  name  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.  It  is  re- 
ported as  troublesome  especially  in  gardens.  The  stem  grows  up 
to  one  or  two  feet  and  is  much  branched.  The  heads  are  small, 
about  one-quarter  inch  broad,  and  have  yellow  centers  with  white 
rays.  Every  eflfort  should  be  made  to  prevent  it  from  going  to  seed. 
It  has  a  shallow  root  and  is  easily  pulled.  In  cultivated  ground 
it  is  usually  not  troublesome  as  it  cannot  stand  the  tillage  given  the 
crop. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  plant  diseases,  the  season  was  marked 
by  one  or  two  epidemics  worthy  of  especial  mention.  Fire  blight, 
or  pear  blight,  on  apples  and  pears  was  much  more  severe  than  usual. 
It  is  present  and  does  some  damage  every  year.  The  explanation  of 
the  unusual  development  this  year  is  to  be  sought  in  the  nature 
of  the  season.  The  cool,  wet  weather  prolonged  the  growing  season 
for  the  trees  and  the  Jime  during  which  the  blight  worked  injury 
was  much  extended;  in  fact  it  was  present  nearly  the  whole  season, 
whereas,  it  is  usually  checked  by  the  maturing  of  the  woody  tissues 
about  mid-season.  Fire-blight  was  bad  in  the  other  apple  growing 
states  of  the  East  and  there  is  at  present  a  movement  looking  toward 
a  national  conference  on  the  subject  to  consider  methods  of  control 
and  investigation. 

The  potato  crop  was  affected  by  diseases  in  a  very  serious  way 
during  the  past  season.  In  this  connection  a  brief  reference  may  be 
made  to  what  is  known  as  the  Rhizoctonia  disease  of  potatoes.  Al- 
though the  fungus  causing  the  disease  has  been  known  in  the  State, 
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this  is  the  first  season,  so  far  as  the  speaker  is  awai^e,  that  it  has 
been  recognized  as  a  factor  in  the  production  of  disease  of  economic 
importance.  The  fungus  works  several  types  of  injury  to  the  potato 
and  the  plant.  The  main  type,  and  the  one  by  which  it  is  best 
known,  is  the  "black  speck"  or  "black  speck  scab"  stage.  These 
hard,  black  specks  adhere  to  the  tubers  and  appear  like  particles 
of  soU;  but  are  really  made  up  of  threads  of  the  fungus  which  serve 
as  a  means  of  carrying  it  over  winter.  The  fungus  also  causes  a 
scabby  or  corky  condition  of  the  tubers,  a  rot  of  the  tubers  and  roots 
and  secondary  effects  known  as  little  potato  and  aerial  potato. 
Sufficient  of  these  forms  were  observed  to  make  it  evident  that  this 
disease  must  be  considered  seriously.  It  is  caused  by  a  soil  or- 
ganism and  without  doubt  climatic  conditions  have  much  to  do  with 
its  development,  although  it  is  not  known  what  factors  favor  the  di- 
verse forms  which  it  assumes.  General  methods  of  control  can 
scarcely  be  suggested  at  this  time.  The  variety,  character  of  the  soU 
and  climatic  conditions,  together  with  the  different  manifestations 
of  disease  make  the  problem  a  diflScult  one.  If  it  is  desired  to  dis- 
infect the  tubers,  corrosive  sublimate  must  be  used  since  formalde- 
hyde as  used  for  common  scab  is  not  effective.  Rotation  of  crops 
with  as  long  a  time  as  possible  between  crops  of  potatoes  is  de- 
sirable. It  should  be  said  also  that  it  is  not  possible  to  state  what 
the  future  of  the  disease  may  be  with  the  variable  nature  of  our 
weather  conditions.  The  late  blight  caused  by  the  fungus  known  as 
Phytophthora  infestans  destroyed  perhaps  one-half  of  the  potato 
crop  in  1915.  Other  epidemics  are  known  to  have  occurred  in  1910 
and  1891.  It  is  well  known  that  the  season  was  marked  by  exces- 
sive rainfall  and  unusually  low  temperatures.  The  amount  of  pre- 
cipitation and  atmospheric  temperatures  seem  not  to  be  sufficient 
to  explain  outbreaks  of  the  late  blight,  and  investigation  has  led 
Professor  Orton,  of  State  College,  to  the  belief  that  low  soil  tem- 
perature combined  with  high  relative  humidity  at  the  proper  time, 
late  July  and  August,  are  probably  the  most  important  factors  favor- 
ing the  development  of  the  disease. 

An  unusual  outbreak  of  late  blight  also  occurred  on  the  tomato, 
caused  by  the  same  fungus  which  affects  the  potato.  It  is  not 
known  how  general  this  outbreak  may  have  been  but  it  was  observed 
in  the  central  part  of  the  State  and  was  prevalent  especially  on  the 
College  farm,  where  the  crop  was  practically  destroyed.  In  America 
the  disease  has  been  known  to  cause  losses  to  tomatoes  in  California 
and  Virginia  and  has  been  reported  also  from  Maine,  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts,  but  has  not  been  reported  previously  in  Penn- 
sylvania. No  record  of  varietal  resistance  was  kept  but  all  of  the 
thirty-nine  varieties  grown  in  the  experimental  plats  were  affected 
to  some  extent  and  the  crop  was  almost  a  total  failure.  The  fungus 
attacks  leaves,  stems,  and  fruits  with  about  equal  virulence. 

Apple  rust  was  bad  in  the  southeastern  sections  and  is  without 
doubt  increasing  in  importance  from  year  to  year.  The  white  pine 
blister  rust  is  known  to  persist  within  the  State.  Inspections  have 
shown  that  it  has  been  imported  into  seven  different  plantations  but 
the  effectiveness  of  the  attempts  to  eradicate  it  are  unknown.  Num- 
erous other  plant  diseases  might  be  mentioned,  but  time  does  not  per- 
mit of  their  discussion. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  If  there  is  no  objection,  this  report  will  be 
received  and  filed. 

MB.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  I  would  like  to  say  something  in  ref- 
erence to  the  discussion  of  this  paper;  part  of  the  paper  would  in- 
clude the  different  seeds  on  the  farm.  In  reference  to  the  botanical 
side  of  it,  that  is  reference  to  the  seeds  and  the  diflficulty  of  the 
average  farmer  has  in  getting  pure  seeds,  there  isn't  anything  that 
is  so  .detrimental  in  our  county,  as  we  find  it,  and  those  most  detri- 
mental to  us  are  Canada  thistle,  wild  mustard  and  buckthorn.  I 
can  well  recollect  the  time  when  all  three  of  them  were  practically 
new  to  our  county.  At  a  meeting  some  weeks  ago,  at  an  agricultural 
meeting  in  my  neighborhood,  we  took  a  vote  in  the  meeting  as  to 
what  percentage  of  the  farms  in  the  neighborhood  were  free  from 
Canada  thistle,  and  I  actually  believe,  if  the  members  would  have  told 
their  convictions,  that  there  was  hardly  a  farm  in  the  neighborhood 
that  was  not  polluted  at  the  present  time  with  the  peat.  A  year  ago 
while  buying  my  clover  seed  or  when  I  bought  it,  I  bought  it  on  a 
guarantee  to  be  practically  free  from  obnoxious  weeds.  I  sent  the 
sample  to  Washington  and  had  it  analyzed.  In  the  analysis  of  that 
sample  there  were  117  weeds  to  the  square  rod,  if  you  please.  Among 
them  were  three  kinds  of  sisal  .seeds  and  two  dodder  seeds.  Now 
I  bought  that  in  good  faith  and  have  no  regrets.  My  neighbor  bought 
some  oats  and  he  had  a  most  beautiful  crop  of  wild  mustard.  Now 
that  is  the  side  of  the  report  that  I  would  like  to  see  discussed  and 
know  what  remedy  we  have,  for  there  isn't  anything,  in  my  judg- 
ment, on  the  farm  that  is  so  difficult  to  go  up  againt  as  weed  seed. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  price,  but  it  is  a  question  of  getting  what  we 
want.    I  would  like  to  hear  this  discussed  a  little. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  We  are  endeavoring  in  our  Bureau  to  try 
and  do  the  best  we  can  under  this  new  law,  in  the  way  of  giving 
the  farmers  pure  seed.  The  only  trouble  we  find  is  that  the  standard 
that  the  Legislature  enacted  into  this  law  is  not  high  enough;  it 
says  97%.  I  tried  my  very  best  to  get  99  and  then  dropped  to  98, 
but  unfortunately  there  were  some  farmers  on  the  Committee  that 
opposed  it,  giving,  as  their  reason,  that  it  was  impossible  to  produce 
that  standard  of  seed  on  the  Pennsylvania  farms.  Now  we  have  been 
examining  hundreds  of  samples  of  seed  in  the  laboratories,  and  for 
the  small  sum  of  25  cents  you  can  have  your  seeds  tested  here  in 
your  own  State  by  a  chemist  who  has  had  experience  and  who  has 
taken  training  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  and 
is  doing  splendid  work.  If  Mr.  Herr  had  brought  that  to  our  atten- 
tion at  the  time,  I  believe  that  under  our  Act  of  Assembly,  we  might 
have  been  able  to  have  brought  pioaecution  if  the  evidence  Jiad  been 
all  right. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  I  have  that  report  at  home  or  know 
where  I  can  get  it.  I  gave  it  to  our  Association.  It  was  signed 
by  the  Government  and  I  know  where  the  seed  was  purchased. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:    Was  it  purchased  in  our  State? 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  That  I  cannot  tell  you  now,  but  I  can 
find  out  as  soon  as  I  go  home  where  it  was  purchased,  or  rather 
through  whom  it  was  purchased. 
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MR.  HUTCHISON:  A  few  prosecnTions  brought  against  an  of- 
fender like  that  would  have  a  good  effect  in  the  Commonwealth  to- 
day. I  find  that  the  men  who  are  dealing  in  seeds  and  shipping 
into  our  State  are  very  anxious  to  comply  with  our  law.  Our  law 
allows  one  Canada  thistle  seed  in  3,000  to  exist.  I  never  could  see 
why  that  was  put  in  the  law,  but  it  is  there.  There  is  no  worse 
curse  on  the  farms  of  Pennsylvania  today,  and  especially  on  the 
limestone  farms,  than  Canada  thistle;  it  seems  to  love  limestone. 
It  will  stay  on  good  soil ;  I  don't  believe  they  are  troubled  with  it  on 
thin  soil  nearly  as  much.  We  are  here  to  try  to  help  you  and  aid 
you  farmers  in  enforcing  this  law,  but  I  am  going  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation tomorrow  that  you  try  and  have  the  next  Legislature 
increase  the  standard  at  least  to  98%  of  purity.  Now  these  states 
outside  that  come  in,  these  shippers  in  those  states  will  mark  their's 
99  in  your  county,  in  Lancaster,  and  others  where  there  are  large 
seed  stores,  and  it  is  a  great  subject.  If  you  don't  have  good  seeds, 
you  cannot  raise  good  clover,  good  alfalfa  and  good  crops.  It  is 
the  same  as  raising  a  crop  of  anything,  you  must  plant  good  seed 
if  you  want  good  men  to  grow  and  good  women;  in  this  Common- 
wealth we  have  got  to  have  good  teachers  and  good  instructors  and 
lay  good  foundations.  I  am  glad  to  hear  this  discussion  and  I  hope 
next  year  when  we  go  after  it  we  will  be  able  to  bring  about  a  reform 
of  this  kind. 

At  this  point  Governor  Brumbaugh  entered  and  was  received  with 
applause,  and  a  recess  of  five  minutes  was  taken  to  allow  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  to  shake  hands  with  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  At  this  time  I  am  going  to  call  on  Brother 
Hutchison  to  say  something  in  regard  to  our  Society. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  Mr.  President,  your  Excellency  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  Just  a  moment  ago,  your 
President  came  to  me  and  said,  "George,  can't  you  say  something 
about  who  we  are  and  what  we  are  and  what  we  are  doing?"  I  re- 
plied,"That  would  be  a  great  pleasure,  if  I  had  time  to  go  back  and 
find  out  all  about  us ;"  but  I  picked  up  the  law  here  under  which  we 
are  working,  and  I  find  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  created 
in  1876,  the  Centennial  year,  and  that  this  Board  was  brought 
into  existence  on  the  eighth  day  of  May.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  agricultural  society  in  the  State — I  believe  there  was 
one,  an  old  farm  association,  but  the  thought  and  the  demand  that 
had  been  made  on  the  people  of  Pennsylvania —  it  came  into  the  minds 
of  some  of  our  forefathers  that  they  should  establish  some  agri- 
cultural organization,  and  this  Board  was  established  and  I  know 
there's  a  "gentleman  here  that  can  give  a  better  history  than  I  can, 
because  he  is  one  of  the  original  members;  and  that  is  Col  Wood- 
ward; am  I  right? 

COL.  WOODWARD :  No  sir,  John  Hamilton,  either  John  Hamil- 
ton or  Dr.  Hale. 

MB.  HUTCHISON:  Dr.  Hale,  of  Bedford,  who  owned  at  that 
time  a  large  number  of  farms  in  Centre  and  Mifllin  counties.  This  is 
the  class  of  men,  Col.  Woodward,  Thomas  J.  Edge,  who  laid  the 
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fonndation  for  agricultural  education,  and  that  great  man  of  Wash- 
ington county  who  was  a  large  sheep  grower,  who  raised  the  sheep 
that  grew  the  wool,  that  made  the  suit  for  President  McKinley  to 
be  inaugurated  in— Mr.  MacDowall.  These  are  some  of  the  men  who 
started  this  organization.  Now,  your  Honor,  the  Governor,  the  men 
of  this  organization  are  men  who  come  from  each  county,  elected  by 
the  old  agricultural  societies  in  the  counties,  which  send  up  these 
representatives  here  and  have  held  together  for  these  many,  many 
years.  They  have  held  the  farmers'  institutes  throughout  the  dif- 
ferent counties;  they  have  spent  their  time  taking  eight,  ten  or 
twelve  days  each  year  without  money  and  without  price,  going  up 
and  down  in  their  way  teaching  agriculture,  helping  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  the  many  great  organizations  that  have  come  into  existence 
since  that  time.  They  are  here  today  from  the  different  counties 
to  welcome  you,  to  look  into  your  face  and  you  into  theirs,  and  see 
what  manner  of  men  they  are.  They  come  from  all  walks  of  life. 
We  have  here  with  us  today  the  doctor  who  is  a  busy  man  and  lays 
aside  his  work,  who  owns  farms  and  goes  out  and  tries  to  help  his 
neighbor;  and  then  we  have  the  active  farmer,  the  men  who  have 
left  their  work  at  home  and  come  here  to  spend  this  time  and  to  go 
home  and  go  out  and  teach  agriculture.  They  represent  the  parent 
society;  from  this  society  has  sprung  the  different  societies,  the  horti- 
cultural society  and  the  dairymen's  union  and  all  other  kindred  so- 
cieties, and  they  are  the  men  who  have  stood  back  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  its  organization  and  have  stood  back  of  State  Col- 
lege in  its  work  and  taken  its  message  out  and  taken  its  professors  and 
teachers  out  throughout  the  Commonwealth  so  that  they  might  bring 
their  story  to  the  people,  and  we  are  here  today  to  meet  you  and  greet 
you  and  are  glad  that  you  came  from  the  farm.  I  had  the  honor 
of  knowing  you  in  the  hills  of  Huntingdon  county  where  your  farms 
are  located  and  where  you  have  stood  with  father  and  mother  on  the 
farm  and  know  the  trials  and  tribulations  we  have  and  which  these 
men  have  to  meet,  and  the  problems  they  have  to  meet.  I  want  to 
welcome  you  here  today  in  their  behalf  and  say  to  you  that  we  are 
with  you  in  all  good  work  for  the  betterment  not  only  of  the  farm,  but 
of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  may  God  speed  you  in  your 
undertaking. 

ADDRESS  OF  GOVERNOR  BRUMBAUGH 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  had  the  pleasure  a  year  ago, 
at  the  meeting  of  your  body,  to  speak  briefly  to  you  down  in  the 
other  part  of  the  city.  We  have  now  passed  through  one  year  of 
our  work  and  are  up  here  onthe  Hill  and  it  is  a  peculiar  source 
of  pleasure  and  of  gratitude  to  me  that  we  can  meet  under 
the  peaceful  and  satisfactory  auspices  that  surround  us  here 
this  beautiful  morning  in  our  Capitol  Building.  You  gather  from 
all  parts  of  Pennsylvania;  each  of  you  knows  in  a  very  intimate 
way  some  one  section  of  this  great  imperial  Ciommonwealth,  and  if 
in  some  way  we  could  build  together  what  each  one  knows  and  make 
out  of  it  a  composite  picture  representing  what  all  of  us  know, 
there  would  arise  in  our  souls  a  picture  of  the  finest  Commonwealth 
that  God  ever  set  in  the  world.  That  is  your  heritage  and  mine,  and 
it  is  a  source  of  gratitude  just  to  be  born  and  to  live  in  as  fine  a( 
state  as  Pennsylvania,  and  I  should  like,  this  morning,  first  of  all, 
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to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  is  a  fine,  splendid 
place  in  which  to  live,  in  which  to  rear  your  children  and  in  which 
to  perform  your  daily  duties.  Don't  get  into  your  soul  the  thought 
that  by  migrating  elsewhere  you  could  largely  improve  your  con- 
ditions. It  is  incumbent  upon  you  and  incumbent  ujwn  me  to  make 
the  conditions  here  in  Pennsylvania  so  fine  that  we  will  all  be  glad 
to  stay  and  to  welcome  others  to  help  build  up  our  great  Common- 
wealth. (Applause)  It  may  be  known  to  you,  I  think  it  ought  to 
be,  that  during  this  year  it  has  been  my  conscientious  endeavor  to 
try  to  improve  the  agricultural  conditions  of  Pennsylvania  because 
her  soil  is  her  permanent  and  splendid  asset;  not  what  is  under  it, 
but  what  it  itself  is  and  that  which  springs  from  it  under  the  care 
and  cultivation  of  wise  and  prudent  men  in  Pennsylvania.  Now 
anything  that  we  can  do,  as  a  people,  in  our  organized  and  official 
capacity,  we  ought  to  do  to  increase  the  returns,  the  rewards  of  in- 
dustry upon  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania.  Substantially  11%  of  all 
our  people  are  farmers,  are  engaged  in  this  occupation  of  producing 
food  for  the  other  part  of  our  population.  The  number  is  too  small 
and  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  people  who  culti- 
vate the  soil  of  Pennsylvania. 

That  is  a  serious  matter  to  which  you  have  turned  in  one  way 
or  another  probably  during  all  the  years  with  which  you  have  had  to 
do  officially  with  that  problem.  So  long  as  we  buy  food  in  large 
quantities  from  outside  the  Commonwealth,  so  long  as  our  people  are 
dependent  upon  foreign  markets  for  the  food  to  sustain  them  in  their 
daily  toil,  we  are  not  working  Pennsylvania  to  its  maximum  service 
to  itself,  so  that  anything  that  we  can  do  that  would  improve  that 
condition  ought  to  commend  itself  in  a  very  definite  and  in  a  very 
practical  way  to  all  of  us. 

Just  in  a  word.  I  was  convinced  a  year  ago  and  I  still  entertain 
the  thought  that  if  we  can  put  good  roads  to  the  farms  of  Pennsyl- 
vania so  that  it  will  be  easy  to  transport  the  crops  to  the  market, 
that  within  itself  is  an  important  service,  and  I  submit  to  you,  con- 
versant as  you  are  with  the  several  neighborhoods  of  the  State,  that 
we  have  actually  done  something  in  that  direction  and  we  shall 
do  more  as  the  years  go  by.  We  have  also  had  passed  and  put  into 
operation  a  new  law,  in  a  way,  re-organizing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  here  at  the  Capitol,  and  I  have  the  very  great  satis- 
faction of  my  soul  to  say  that  we  have  put  at  the  head  of  that  de- 
partment a  most  capable,  a  most  conscientious,  and  splendid  man, 
Mr.  Patton,  (applause)  who  is  not  only  interested  in  everything  that 
makes  for  better  farm  conditions  in  your  Commonwealth,  but  who 
has  the  judgment,  the  insight,  the  executive  capacity  to  help  you  in 
definite  ways  to  that  end. 

Now,  further  than  that,  there  is  a  matter  which  I  think  none  of 
you  have  as  yet  sensed.  We  have  put  in  operation  here  in  Penn- 
sylvania a  Workmen's  Compensation  Law,  which,  by  a  special  act 
of  Assembly,  excludes — I  mean,  a  child  labor  law — which  excludes 
farm  labor  and  domestic  service  from  its  provisions  just  as  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Law  does.  I  wonder  if  yon  have  thought  what 
that  means,  whether  you  have  analyzed  the  far-reaching  purpose 
bedded  deep  in  that  child  labor  provision?  It  is  a  definite  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Executive  and  his  friends  and  the  friends  of  the 
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childhood  of  the  State  to  make  it  easy  for  boys  to  stay  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  home,  where  they  ought  to  be,  instead  of  flocking  to  the 
industries  at  a  premature  age  to  try  to  earn  a  small  pittance  which 
fixes  them  as  cheap  toilers  all  their  lives  in  our  villages  and  manu- 
fatcuring  centers.  You  will  know  more  of  that  as  the  years  go  by 
and  see  the  wisdom  in  the  operation  of  that  law. 

Now  I  am  interested  also  in  another  phase  of  this  problem  which 
your  Board  of  Agriculture  and  your  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
will  be  working  out  with  your  co-operation  and  help,  I  trust,  during 
the  coming  year.  It  is  not  enough  to  grow  your  crops,  we  have  got 
to  see  that  these  crops  find  a  ready  and  a  good  market  and  tite 
marketing  facilities  for  the  farm  crops  of  Pennsylvania  are  so  very 
much  below  what  they  ought  to  be,  that  every  man  in  this  State 
who  is  interested  in  it's  welfare  ought  to  give  serious  support  to  a 
movement  that  will  increase  the  marketing  conditions  and  facilities 
of  Pennsylvania.  (Applause.)  We  ought  to  make  a  complete  sur- 
vey of  our  soil  and  advise  our  people  in  a  definite  way  as  to  the 
method  of  treating  it  and  caring  for  it  and  securing  from  it  its 
maximum  return  for  the  efforts  put  upon  it. 

There  is  another  matter  in  which  I  am  deeply  interested.  I  believe 
that  this  Department  of  Agriculture  should  have,  and  I  think  in 
the  near  future  it  will  have,  an  expert  man  or  woman  who  will  be 
able  to  go  to  a  farmer  who  sends  for  him  just  with  a  postal  card, 
and,  without  cost  to  the  farmer,  advise  him  upon  everything  in  which 
he  is  concerned  for  the  betterment  of  his  family  and  his  property 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Now,  having  in  mind  at  least  three  things  in  that  which  have  all 
come  to  my  attention  because  of  my  study  of  the  State  in  recent 
years,  first  of  all,  to  see  to  it  that  the  drainage  from  our  barns  does 
not  reach  the  source  of  water  that  our  families  consume.  Now,  that 
may  seem  a  small  matter  to  you,  and  yet  there  are  farms  in  this 
State  today  whose  buildings  are  so  located  that  the  menace  from 
typhoid  fever  is  an  increasing  one  by  reason  of  the  improper  location 
of  the  buildings,  and  it  is  infinitely  better,  gentlemen,  that  the  Com- 
monwealth should  have  a  pound  of  prevention  rather  than  a  ton  of 
cure  in  matters  of  health  and  the  preservation  of  human  life. 

Now  the  second  thing  would  be  to  Avork  out  the  problem  on  that 
farm  of  reducing  the  effort  of  performing  the  farm  duties  to  a  mini- 
mum. I  know  farms  in  Pennsylvania  where  the  women  and  children 
and  indeed  the  farmer  himself,  are  practically  worn  out  at  the  end 
of  the  day  because  they  have  to  walk  three  or  four  times  as  fUr 
as  necessary  to  perform  the  duties  around  the  buildings  morning 
and  evening.  The  thought  of  that  I  Economy  in  steps  means  econ- 
omy in  energy,  in  strength,  and  therefore  increased  efficiency  on  the 
farm.  And  then  I  should  like  also  to  have  some  attention  paid  to  the 
setting  of  a  man's  farm  property  so  that  when  he  wants  to  sell  his 
property,  it  will  appeal  to  the  purchaser  not  only  as  a  desirable  thing 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  productiveness  and  from  its  accessibility, 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  appearance  to  himself  and  to  his 
friends  as  they  travel  to  and  fro  before  it.  Some  of 
our  beautiful  farm  buildings  in  this  State  are  sources  of  great 
pride  to  us,  and  some  of  them  are  so  forbidding  and  ugly  and  un- 
sanitary that  it  is  a  positive  shame  to  look  upon  them  or  to  note 
that  they  exist  in  this  great  Commonwealth.     (Applause.)^  .Nobody 
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is  to  blame  for  that  condition ;  it  is  an  inherited  thing,  something  that 
we  have  gone  on  and  done  and  done  and  done,  each  man  in  his  own 
way,  by  the  best  light  that  he  possesses.  The  Commonwealth 
ought  to  come  in  there  and  without  one  cent  of  expense  to  the  farmer 
give  him  scientific  guidance  in  producing  maximum  satisfaction  in 
the  treatment  of  his  farm  buildings  and  farm  property.  If  we  can 
do  that,  we  will  have  done  something  worth  while. 

Finally,  because  I  must  not  trespass  upon  your  time,  I  have  in 
mind  another  thing  I  want  to  lay  before  you.  Last  year,  after  four 
months  of  rather  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment putting  our  roads  in  condition  that  was  at  least  as  satisfactory 
as  the  money  at  our  command  would  permit,  we  organized  a  thou- 
sand mile  tour  in  Pennsylvania  to  see  our  highways,  and  we  actually 
carried  people  on  that  tour  who  did  not  believe  that  Pennsylvania  had 
that  many  miles  of  good  roads,  and  we  had  to,  mile  by  mile,  work 
that  thought  into  their  systems  until  it  became  a  fixed  and  demon- 
strated fact  that  it  was  true.  The  truth  about  the  matter  is,  that 
next  to  the  State  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  has  the  largest  mileage 
of  good  roads  of  any  state  in  this  Union  and  she  has  built  them 
without  a  dollar  of  bonded  indebtedness  upon  the  Commonwealth. 
(Applause.)  ^ow  we  are  going  to  increase  that  amount  of  mileage 
and  we  are  trying,  with  all  the  energy  and  skill  and  honesty  that  we 
possess,  to  make  the  money  of  the  people  count  in  the  road  problem. 

Now  what  would  you  think  and  how  would  it  appeal  to  yon  good 
people  if,  next  Autumn,  instead  of  going  out  on  a  road  observation 
tour,  some  of  us  would  organize  a  party  and  come  out  and  see  what 
kind  of  apples  you  have  grown  in  Pennsylvania?  (Applause.)  What 
kind  of  pigs  you  have  got  on  your  farms  in  Pennsylvania,  and  what 
kind  of  corn  you  are  growing  in  Pennsylvania,  and  what 
kind  of  babies  you  are  rearing  in  your  homes?  (Applause.)  And 
bring  the  whole  administrative  side  of  your  Commonwealth  service 
into  sympathetic  touch  with  the  man  on  the  farm,  who  is  the  prince 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  is  actually  making  good,  in  a  modest  way,  on 
a  little  bit  of  God's  green  earth.  I'd  like  to  see  that  man ;  wouldn't 
you?  And  I  believe  that  a  plan  of  that  sort,  properly  worked  out. 
would  call  the  attention  of  our  whole  population  to  our  farm  condi- 
tions in  Pennsylvania,  would  result  in  all  the  necessary  remedial 
legislation  that  we  have  a  right  to  seek,  and  start  this  work  under 
Secretary  Patton  and  the  new  Commission  on  a  road  of  development 
and  of  progress  and  of  health  to  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  in  a 
way  better  than  any  other  that  I  can  conceive  of.  If  you  know  of 
a  better  thing  to  do,  if  you  think  of  a  better  plan,  let  us  have  it,  we 
want  it. 

Now,  finally,  therefore,  this  being  all,  sums  itself  up  into  the  one 
thought  in  my  soul.  I  want  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth,  for 
which  I  am  in  a  large  measure  responsible,  to  make  good  on  the  soil 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  count  in  the  increase  of  the  crops  of  the  farmers 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  count  in  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  food  in 
the  congested  centers  of  our  population,  and  to  bring  about  such  a 
cooperation  and  sympathy  between  the  rural  and  the  urban  popula- 
tions of  the  Commonwealth  that  every  thing  that  counts  for  the  good 
of  one  shall  count  for  the  betterment  of  the  other ;  that  we  shall  build 
up  here  in  Pennsylvania  a  solidarity  of  population  and  a  sympathy 
and  co-operation  that  will  make  all  of  us  increasingly  proud  of  the 
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grand  old  Commonwealth  that  God  has  put  In  our  hands  to  care 
for.  Thank  you  very  kindly  for  your  courtesy  this  morning.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you  all  want  to  hear 
from  your  new  Secretary  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing 
Secretary  Patton.     (Applause.) 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  I  did  not  expect  to  say  anything  at  this 
time,  but  I  do  want  to  meet  with  you  and  go  over  some  matters.  As 
the  Governor  says,  he  expects  to  do  great  things,  and  as  I  am  the 
executive  of  the  Department,  I  suppose  he  will  expect  of  me  the 
fulfillment  of  that  promise  to  you.  I  was  listening  while  Mr.  Hutchi- 
son was  talking,  and  it  seems  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
the  creature  of  this  body.  If  I  know  the  history  right,  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  was  given  oflBce  here  and  from  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  started.     Is  that  right? 

A  Member:    That  is  correct. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  So  that  I  am  your  child  and  I  am  here 
to  try  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  its 
agricultural  interests.  I  want  the  help  of  every  one  of  you.  I  want 
you  to  feel  free  to  come  to  me  at  any  time  and  discuss  matters  you 
think  you  ought  to.  If  there  are  any  kicks,  come  to  me,  I  want 
to  know  them  first,  I  don't  want  you  to  be  giving  tliem  out  to  some- 
body outside.  If  you  hear  of  any  dissatisfaction,  I  will  be  glad  to 
hear  of  it,  and  if  there  is  any  way  to  correct  it,  we  will  correct  it,  or 
try  to,  at  least. 

There  are  some  things  we  cannot  do  and  I  do  not  think  we  wiU  be 
expected  to  do  impossibilities;  but  I  have  talked  with  the  Governor 
about  this  trip  over  the  State  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  that 
accomplished,  and  I  would  like  you  gentlemen  today  to  suggest  what 
yon  think  would  be  the  best  time  for  us  to  make  that  trip.  My  idea 
has  been  along  about  the  last  of  August,  about  harvest  time,  when 
the  apple  trees,  the  fruit  trees,  are  at  their  best.  I  wish,  during 
the  meeting  sometime,  that  you  would  discuss  that  and  let  us  know 
about  what  time  you  consider  best.  Our  idea  was  to  make  a  three 
weeks'  trip  of  it,  taking  three  days  each  week,  start  out  for  three 
days  in  one  week  and  then  go  three  days  the  next  week,  and  the  next 
week  three  days,  taking  different  routes  and  getting  new  people 
Interested  each  time,  getting  the  town  people  out  in  the  country  to 
see  what  the  farmers  are  doing  and  getting  the  farmers  acquainted 
with  the  town  people.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  this 
time.     (Applause. ) 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Our  next  topic  for  discussion  is  the  report  of 
the  Pomologist,  Mr.  Chester  J.  Tyson. 

MR.  TYSON:  I  wish  to  say,  that  following  our  practice  of  the 
last  few  years,  it  has  not  seemed  wise  to  undertake  to  cover  the 
whole  subject  or  even  the  whole  business  side  of  apple  growing,  but 
to  take  one  or  two  special  points  that  may  be  made  before  you  and 
which,  by  their  emphasis,  may  be  given  some  particular  value. 

Mr.  Tyson  then  submitted  the  following  report: 
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KKl'ORT  OP  POMOLOGIST  FOR  1916 


By  CHESTER  J.  TYSON 


Your  Pomologist  is  again  confronted  witli  the  problem  of  making 
a  report  that  will  be  of  some  value  to  the  Board,  at  the  same  time 
coming  within  the  scope  of  his  observation  and  knowledge.  There 
has  been  neither  provision  nor  opportunity  for  extended  survey  or 
research,  and  this  raises  the  question  whether  a  purely  scientific 
Pomologist,  with  research  material  at  hand,  might  not  better  serve 
the  Board  than  a  plain  apple  grower  can  do.  The  report  of  the 
ai)ple  grower  is  bound  to  review  the  business  rather  than  the  science 
of  Pomology.  Moreover,  the  commercial  apple  grower  finds  it  nearly 
impossible  to  confine  his  observations  to  conditions  in  Pennsylvania 
alone.  The  subject  is  so  broad  and  the  scope  of  the  business  is 
so  far  reaching,  that  state  lines  cannot  bound  it.  So  closely  are  the 
interests  of  the  different  sections  interwoven,  and  so  generally  are 
the  same  large  markets  used  by  all,  that  general  consideration  of 
country-wide  conditions  seems  wise  and  most  likely  to  bear  fruit. 
The  1915  crop  was  a  hard  one  to  estimate  in  advance  and  nearly  as 
hard  to  review.  Several  influences  have  contributed  to  bring  about 
these  results. 

As  noted  in  former  reports  to  this  Board,  there  has  been  a  wide- 
spread epidemic  of  apple  planting,  beginning  nearly  fifteen  years  ago, 
reaching  its  height  4  years  ago,  and  decreasing  to  the  present  time. 
Millions  of  trees  have  been  planted,  most  of  them  in  rather  well  de- 
fined and  long  established  apple  sections,  but  in  many  cases  entirely 
new  orchard  sections  have  been  developed  to  a  really  tremendous 
degree,  notably  some  of  the  mountain  districts  of  southern  Pennsyl- 
vania, western  Maryland  and  West  Virginia.  Still  other  plantings, 
some  of  them  really  very  large  and  aggregating  numbers  almost  be- 
yond conception,  have  been  located  here  and  there  throughout  the 
whole  country,  including  Canada.  These  new  orchards  are  beginning 
to  bear  in  such  numbers  that  no  crop  estimate  is  of  any  value  unless 
it  figures  them  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  whole  and  none  of  the 
crop  estimating  machinery  now  in  use  seems  to  be  equipped  to  con- 
sider these  outlying,  heretofore  unreported  sections  at  all. 

Local  Spring  frosts  put  some  sections  entirely  out  of  business, 
giving  the  impression  of  a  crop  failure,  while  only  a  few  miles  away 
there  may  have  been  no  frost  and  a  heavy  crop  resulting. 

Pear  blight,  on  apple,  particularly  the  blossom  form,  was  more 
prevalent  than  usual,  in  many  cases  actually  destroying  the  crop; 
while  in  other  cases  the  only  result  was  to  thin  the  setting  of  fruit 
and  leave  plenty  for  an  abundant  crop.  General  report,  however, 
pronounced  a  crop  failure  throughout  the  whole  southern  section 
where  blight  was  common  this  year. 

A  still  further  diflBculty  encountered  in  crop  estimating,  is  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  many  growers,  fostered  by  various  organiza- 
tions and  publications,  as  well  as  by  some  public  ofBcials,  that  it 
will  be  to  their  advantage  to  have  the  crop  underestimated,  thus 
making  it  most  difficult  to  get  a  true  report  from  the  very  people 
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who  are  best  able  to  give  the  facts.  This  is  a  form  of  dishonesty 
that  is  hard  to  understand,  for  in  the  end  it  deceives  no  one  quite  so 
much  as  the  growers  who  practice  it.  Further  development  of  this 
report  will  perhaps  make  this  point  clear. 

Various  estimates  of  grower^  associations,  apple  dealers'  organiza- 
tions and  the  Division  of  Markets  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  placed  the  1915  crop  at  from  60%  to  80%  of  the 
1914  crop  which  was  a  very  large  one.  Stress  was  laid  on  the  im- 
proved industrial  condition  of  the  country. 

Now,  apple  buyers  as  a  class,  have  a  peculiar  characteristic.  Con- 
trary to  the  common  belief,  they  are  easily  deceived  in  the  matter 
of  an  apple  crop,  for  they  want  to  believe  that  good  prices  are  ahead 
and  lend  willing  ears  to  just  such  reports  as  were  common  the  past 
season.  This  was  the  result.  Apple  buyers  were  active,  competition 
among  them  was  keen  and  in  the  end  all  the  apples  that  could  be 
bought  in  the  large  commercial  sections  were  put  under  contract  at 
from  12.50  to  $3.00  per  barrel  f.  o.  b.  for  the  No.  1  fruit.  Now,  there 
was  no  market  in  the  whole  country  that  would  warrant  these  prices 
during  the  months  of  harvesting,  but  the  dealers  felt  that  the  future 
was  safe,  with  this  result:  On  January  1,  the  storage  houses  of  the 
country  contained  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  barrels  more  apples 
than  at  the  same  date  one  year  ago,  bought  or  held  at  prices  that 
no  market  has  been  willing  to  pay  up  to  this  time.  Apples  have  been 
held  for  higher  prices  with  the  hope  of  coming  out  whole.  Consump- 
tion, quickly  affected  by  advancing  prices,  has  been  curtailed,  and 
most  dealers  have  now  given  up  all  hope  of  avoiding  a  loss.  The 
trade  in  general — will  come  up  to  the  next  buying  season  feeling  that 
the  growers  owe  them  something  which  they  will  proceed  to  take 
if  they  can.  Growers  who  did  not  sell  at  harvest  times  are  of  course 
meeting  the  same  market  conditions  as  the  men  who  invested  in 
fruits,  and  like  them,  are  now  suffering  the  result  of  under-estimat- 
ing and  over-valuing  the  crop. 

Conditions  are  changing  in  the  marketing  of  apples,  as  in  most 
other  lines  of  commerce.  Comparatively  few  years  have  pas.sed  since 
it  was  unusual  to  keep  apples  through  the  winter  under  refrigeration. 
The  value  of  a  barrel  of  apples  at  harvest  time  in  those  days  was  the 
price  it  would  net  if  shipped  to  market  and  sold.  There  was  no 
speculative  buying,  consequently  no  need  of  crop  estimates.  Today 
nearly  all  winter  apples  are  either  sold  to  a  dealer  who  speculates 
on  future  values,  or  held  by  the  grower  in  case  his  estimate  of  future 
woi'th  is  higher  than  the  price  he  is  offered  at  shipping  time.  This 
makes  it  exceedingly  important  to  have  at  hand  the  best  available 
information  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop  to  be  marketed, 
and  the  business  condition  of  the  country  that'is  later  expected  to 
buy  and  consume  the  fruit. 

I  have  developed  these  details  with  the  hope  of  emphasizing  the 
importance  and  value  of  a  real  crop  estimate,  and  the  dangers  that 
accompany  under  as  well  as  over  estimating.  From  time  to  time 
you  will  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  information  on  which 
these  estimates  are  based.  I  would  urge  that  you  make  your  re- 
ports as  nearly  as  you  can  in  accordance  with  the  facts  and  that 
you  bear  in  mind,  always,  the  ever  increasing  number  of  new  orchards 
just  beginning  to  bear. 
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Perhaps  we  cannot  use  our  remaining  few  moments  to  better  ad 
vantage  than  by  calling  attention  to  the  great  changes  that  are  being 
made  in  the  harvesting  and  packing  of  the  apple  crop.  Not  many 
years  ago,  and  most  of  you  will  remember  it,  the  common  practice 
was  to  pick  the  apples  in  great  pilfes  in  the  orchard,  piling  them  on 
straw  to  keep  them  clean  and  usually  covering  the  apples  with  com 
fodder  to  prevent  sun  scalding. 

Next  followed  the  practice  of  pouring  the  apples  direct  from  the 
trees  on  packing  tables  and  running  them  into  barrels  ready  for 
market.  This  was  a  great  improvement  over  the  former  plan  for 
it  made  less  work ;  it  avoided  ripening  and  decay  and  it  put  the  ap- 
ples into  the  barrels  clean  and  fresh  as  they  came  from  the  tree. 
Still  greater  changes  are  now  taking  place,  and  each  year  more  and 
more  of  the  larger  growers  are  building  packing  houses  and  are 
bringing  all  of  their  apples  together  under  one  roof  for  the  purpose 
of  grading  and  packing.  They  find  that,  including  the  cost  of  haul- 
ing, they  can  do  much  cheaper  packing,  and  can  do  far  better  work 
than  ever  was  possible  in  the  orchard.  This  change  has  also  opened 
up  the  possibility  of  mechanical  grading,  and  not  a  few  growers 
have  installed  machines  to  accurately  assort  their  apples  into  several 
uniform  sizes  for  packing. 

While  being  neither  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  your 
Pomologist  does  register  his  guess  that  ten  years  from  now,  perhaps 
much  less,  will  see  apples  as  generally  and  as  carefully  sized  as  we 
now  see  practiced  with  oranges.  The  buying  public  will  demand 
it  and  it  will  pay  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Are  there  any  remarks? 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:  This  report  is  excellent.  Our  trouble 
is  on  the  consumption,  apples  being  locked  up  and  not  for  sale  held 
until  the  prices  expected  to  go  up.  The  New  York  State  law  has 
acted  against  us  too,  in  our  section  of  Pennsylvania.  While  it  pre- 
vents them  from  putting  up  their  stove-pipe  barrels,  putting  trash 
into  barrels  and  labeling  them  No.  1  apples,  it  does  not  prevent  them 
from  loading  them  in  bulk  and  bringing  them  by  the  carload  into 
our  markets,  and  today  pretty  fair  Baldwin  apples  sell  at  |2.00  and 
f2.50  a  barrel  in  the  City  of  Allentown,  and  that  applies  to  Lancaster 
and  other  towns  in  the  State.  They  are  taking  the  place  of  our  good 
apples,  they  are  being  dumped  into  the  State  wholesale  and  that  re- 
acts against  our  interests,  I  think,  but  all  the  same,  the  under-con- 
sumption  of  apples  is  the  main  factor;  there  is  no  doubt  about'  it. 
With  all  the  increase  in  population,  the  consumption  of  apples  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  banana  and  orange  and  other  things  which 
are  growing  cheaper — and  grapes — and  are  taking  the  place  of  the 
apple.  Either  we  have  not  advertised  apples  enough  or  they  have 
been  too  high;  for  tiometime  people  have  got  out  of  the  habit  of 
eating  apples,  it  seems  to  me,  in  certain  respects,  and  unless  you 
begin  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  consumer  that  the  apple  is  the 
best  and  healthiest  fruit  grown  under  God's  sun,  we  will  simply  have 
the  same  condition  and  even  worse  when  all  our  young  orchards 
get  into  bearing. 
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MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERB:  I  wish  to  say  one  thing  with  reference 
to  the  apples  of  Lancaster.  Lancaster  has  quite  a  good  market,  at  least 
we  think  so,  and  not  more  than  a  few  days  ago  you  could  find  plenty 
of  inferior  or  medium  sized  apples;  but  strictly  good,  first-class  ap- 
ples were  selling  at  25  and  30  cents  a  half  peck  and  you  didn't  see 
many  on  the  market.  Now  the  price  is  just  a  little  too  high  for  the 
average  consumer;  but  you  can  find  a  good  many  apples  in  storage 
that  were  brought  there  in  carloads,  bulk,  but  you  don't  find  many 
good,  first-class  apples,  and  I  think  it  is  because  the  price  is  ab- 
solutely prohibitive  to  the  average  person  that  can  buy  them. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:    What  is  the  price? 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  Twenty-five  or  thirty  cents  a  half  peck. 
The  others  sell  for  fifteen  cents  a  pec^. 

MR.  DE  WITT:  A  friend  of  mine  from  New  York  three  or  four 
years  ago  was  visiting  my  house,  he  and  bis  wife,  and  we  had  some 
apples  on  the  table  and  she'  said  "Mr.  DeWitt,  it  does  me  good  to 
get  hold  of  a  good  apple  to  eat.  We  live  in  New  York  City;"  and 
her  husband  is  connected  with  the  transportation  company  there 
and  holds  a  very  lucrative  and  responsible  jmsition  and  knows  a  great 
deal  abut  the  shipping  that  comes  there  by  boat.  She  said  "We  can 
hardly  get  a  good  apple  in  New  York  City,  and  if  we  do,  we  have 
to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  it."  I  asked,  "What  do  you  pay?" 
She  replied  "We  give  25  cents  for  two  quarts."  That  faU  apples 
sold  from  this  section  or  from  Pennsylvania,  in  different  places,  for 
only  f2.50  or  fS.OO  a  barrel.  I  said,  "What  is  the  occasion  of  this?" 
Her  husband  spoke  up  and  he  said:  "You'd  readily  know  the  occa- 
sion why  we  pay  this,  when  there  are  barges  of  apples  that  are  run 
way  out  into  the  ocean  and  dumped — good  apples."  "Merchantable 
apples?"  I  asked.  "Yes  sir,  merchantable  apples,  good  apples,"  he 
replied.  "What  is  that  done  for?"  He  replied,  "It  is  to  make  us  fel- 
lows pay  25  cents  for  2  quarts  of  apples."  Now  yon  people  that 
grow  apples  want  to  get  after  some  of  these  fellows  that  will  per- 
petrate such  a  trick  upon  the  trade  as  to  take  fruit,  because  ibej 
cannot  get  the  price  that  they  want  to  get,  or  because  they  want  to 
maintain  a  certain  price,  take  it  away  out  in  the  ocean  and  dump  it 
when  there  are  thousands  of  poor  boys  and  girls  and  families  tiiat 
would  like  a  good  apple. 

MB.  HUTCHISON:  We  have  Brother  Creasy  and  Brother  Bunk 
here,  representing  agricultural  interests;  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
them. 

MB.  CBEASY:  I  have  a  somewhat  different  idea;  I  think  one 
thing  that  has  hurt  our  apple  trade  more  than  anything  else  is  the 
bushel  box  of  fancy  packed  apples,  and  some  of  my  friends  I  think 
paid  |8.  or  |9.  a  box  for  them.  The  average  man  wants  just  as  good 
a  thing  as  the  other  fellow  has.  He  cannot  buy  these  apples  and  pay 
f2.  or  |2.50  a  box  for  them  and  he  can  buy  the  very  cheap  apples 
my  friend  is  talking  about  that  have  been  dumped  on  the  market,  but 
the  average  good  apple  that  is  the  apple  he  ought  to  buy,  it  seems  we 
don't  fix  It  so  that  he  can  get  hold  of  it.    We  formerly  had  the  apple 
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barrel,  we  bought  apples  in  our  country  years  ago  at  f5.  to  f7.  a  bar- 
rel, but  that  day  has  gone  by  because  most  of  our  people  cannot  keep 
a  barrel  of  apples  long  enough. 

Now  I  think  we  want  a  different  receptacle  or  measure  to  sell 
apples  in.  We  don't  want  the  apple  box,  we  don't  want  to  fool 
around  half  an  hour  to  pack  a  bushel  of  apples;  they  must  be  uni- 
form in  size,  but  I  believe  if  we  had  some  kind  -of  a  bushel  measure 
that  could  be  packed  quick  and  were  all  good  apples,  not  necessarily 
all  of  one  size,  the  man  could  pick  out  of  that  bushel  just  as  nice 
apples  as  out  of  a  box — not  all,  of  course.  Those  apples  ought  to 
be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  first  thing  I  think  is  wrong  is 
that  we  don't  talk  apples  enough,  we  don't  advertise  the  apple  as  we 
ought  to,  the  benefit  and  the  healthfulness  of  having  apples.  These 
other  fruits  come  in  the  market  and  are  taking  the  place  of  apples  to 
a  great  extent  just  because  we  don't  try  to  sell  them  as  the  consumer 
wants  to  buy  them.  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  have  a  measure  or  some 
kind  of  a  box  that  holds  about  a  bushel  that  can  be  picked  quickly, 
that  will  look  neat  and  be  within  reach  of  the  ordinary  consumer,  and 
then  we  have  got  to  get  some  system  about  selling  these  things  and 
have  some  uniformity  about  the  package  so  that  the  fruit  is  good. 
Those  are  some  of  the  things  I  think  we  could  look  up,  but  I  believe 
the  apple  box  really  has  hurt  our  apple  market  more  than  it  has  done 
good,  because  when  you  pick  a  barrel  of  apples  and  put  it  into  those 
boxes,  you  are  spoiling  the  market  for  the  barrel  of  apples  and  the 
ordinary  fellow  wants  just  as  good  a  thing  as  the  other  fellow,  but 
he  can't  afford  to  pay  the  price. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  We  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Runk,  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 

ME.  RUNK:  I  am  not  Secretary  of  the  State  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation any  longer.  I  am  one  of  those  prospective  producers  that 
Mr.  Tyson  told  you  about.  I  have  invested  what  little  money  I  have 
in  commercial  apple  growing  and  have  come  to  a  conclusion  on  some 
of  the  matters  that  have  been  presented.  One  thing  that  has  hurt  the 
retail  apple  trade  seriously,  friends,  and  that  you  people  ought  to 
be  able  to  correct,  is  this  inimical  law  that  fixes  the  weight  of  a  bushel 
of  apples  at  fifty  pounds.  It  has  enabled  a  lot  of  dealers  to  buy  ap- 
ples at  the  enforced  weight  of  fifty  pounds  to  the  bushel  and  retail 
them  as  they  choose.  Pennsylvania  growers  ought  to  have  a  cubi- 
cal content  measure  as  our  standard  bushel;  cubical  contents  ought 
to  pass  apples  of  the  grade  Mr.  Creasy  was  just  speaking  about.  I 
think  that  law  ought  to  be  repealed.  I  know  the  weight  was  cut 
down  to  45  pounds,  but  yesterday  I  shipped  a  standard  bushel  of 
apples  that  contained  more  than  a  bushel  of  carefully  hand  picked 
apples  and  it  weighed  less  than  forty  pounds,  and  if  I  had  not  marked 
the  cubical  contents,  I  would  have  been  liable  under  the  law  and 
that  is  an  unjust  proposition. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  what  Mr.  Fenstermacher  said,  because  right 
in  the  town  of  Huntingdon  there  are  two  dealers  buying  carload  lots 
of  these  inferior  culls,  New  York  apples,  and  selling  them  to  the  trade, 
not  as  what  they  are,  but  as  apples,  and  the  only  kind,  they  maintain, 
they  can  get;  consequently  they  force  the  farmer  to  hawk  them 
around  on  the  street  in  competition  with  the  price  they  can  fix,  and 
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they  get  those  cull  apples  very  cheaply.  We  must  pass  a  law  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  determine  the  standard  grades  of  Pennsylvania  apples. 
I  think  our  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Association  is  pledged  to 
work  for  some  kind  of  legislation  like  that,  and  this  year  I  think  you 
people  ought  to  go  on  record  for  the  same  if  you  are  interested  in  ap- 
ple growing,  and  perhaps  we  will  pass  a  law  excluding  those  cull 
New  York  apples.  I  don't  know  whether  you  can  do  that  or  not.  I 
am  in  sympathy  with  the  man  who  says  we  are  producing  all  the  ap- 
ples we  should  produce,  or  the  best  apples.  A  large  part  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction with  reference  to  the  local  retailing  of  apples  is  caused  by 
the  very  inferior  grade  of  apples  which  the  ordinary  fruit  grower 
produces  and  sells  on  the  market,  and  for  a  poor  price,  of  course, 
and  consequently  when  we  got  into  competition  with  that  kind  of 
apples  with  good  apples,  the  good  apples  don't  get  the  credit  they 
ought  to  have.  If  I  might,  as  a  young  man,  contradict  what  Farmer 
Creasy  has  to  say,  I  believe  there  is  a  place  for  boxed  apples  but  it 
is  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  grades  of  apples.  There  is  a 
market,  a  city  market  for  boxed  apples,  but  boxed  apples  ought  never 
to  be  thrown  into  the  great  industrial  centers  where  the  poor  people 
buy  apples,  neither  ought  their  price  to  conflict  with  that  of  well 
picked  apples.  Every  fruit  grower's  association  must  get  together; 
we  need  better  co-operation,  we  need  a  little  bit  of  organization  that 
will  enable  apple  growers  to  put  their  own  product  on  fte  market. 
There  is  a  man  here  that  has  done  a  whole  lot  better  work  than  I 
have  done  and  more  of  it  and  has  worked  along  our  line  as  a  member 
of  our  Board.    I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Smith,  of  Lewistown. 

MR.  SMITH:  As  I  am  a  young  man  just  starting  in  this  line  of 
work,  I  do  not  think  you  can  look  for  very  much  from  me.  In  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Creasy's  opinion  of  a  different  pack — I  saw  a  pack  that 
I  believe  comes  up  to  the  requirements;  it  is  a  cartoon;  there's  four 
layers  of  apples  put  in,  twenty-five  apples  to  the  layer,  so  that  it 
contains  100  apples  to  a  box.  They  are  put  in  layers  the  same  as 
egg  crates,  with  divisions.  These  apples  are  run  over  a  grader  and 
they  run  two  and  a  half  to  two  and  three  quarters  and  three  inches 
in  diameter.  These  cartoons  cost  about  14  cents,  where  the  apple 
box  cost  17,  and  they  can  be  labeled  100  apples  two  and  three-quarters 
or  three  inches  and  you  get  away  from  the  weight  question  in  tiiat 
way.  It  makes  a  very  nice,  neat  pack  and  I  would  think  it  is  the  very 
pack  we  are  all  after.  It  is  the  one  that  pleased  me  most  of  any  I 
have  ever  seen. 

MB.  STOUT:  I  am  interested  in  this  discussion  because  I  am 
not  so  young  as  some  of  you,  but  I  have  been  at  it  a  good  many  years. 
We  have  a  market  in  the  coal  regions  for  a  great  deal  of  fruit,  and 
sometimes  the  market  is  glutted  with  this  same  kind  of  fruit  we  have 
been  speaking  of  that  is  brought  in  in  carload  lots.  I  ordered  some 
of  these  boxes  from  a  firm  in  Adams  county  and  packed  some  of  them 
to  sell  in  competition  with  the  western  boxed  apples,  and  the  apples 
I  packed  were  just  as  nice  as  they  grow  anywhere.  I  sold  my  apples 
for  11.25  a  box,  and  the  western  apples,  they  pay  f2.  to  f3.  a  box  for 
apples  not  any  better.  The  other  day  I  was  in  Pottsville  and  spoke 
to  one  of  my  custoipers.  He  had  some  nice  apples  all  wrapped  sepa- 
rate; I  says  "I  suppose  you  sell  those  two  for  five  cents?"    He  says 
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"No,  I  get  five  cents  apiece  for  those."  There  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  infatuation  among  people  to  spend  five  cents ;  its  five  cents  for  the 
moving  pictures  and  five  cents  for  fancy  apples.  I  sold  my  apples 
for  sixty  cents  a  bushel. 

MR.  TYSON:  Two  or  three  speakers  have  touched  on  what  seems 
to  be  the  real  difficulty  in  marketing  apples,  that  is  the  cost  of  getting 
apples  to  the  consumer,  and  one  of  the  largest  items  in  that  cost  is 
the  overhead  expense  of  the  little  broker  who  is  selling  these  two-quart 
lots  of  apples.  If  the  consumers  in  our  towns  and  cities  could  equip 
themselves  so  as  to  use  a  box  or  barrel  of  apples,  the  difficulty  would 
be  largely  taken  care  of;  the  prices  that  really  do  result  in  curtailing 
our  consumption  would  be  changed  entirely  by  that  process.  I  don't 
know  that  it  is  a  thing  we  can  ever  hope  for,  because  the  method  of 
living  in  the  city,  in  flats  and  the  way  modern  houses  are  built  does 
not  take  into  consideration  keeping  a  barrel  of  apples  or  a  bushel  of 
potatoes,  but  if  such  results  could  be  brought  about,  the  largest 
item  in  the  cost  of  delivering  products^rom  the  farm  to  the  consumer 
would  be  taken  care  of. 

PROF.  SURFACE:  There  is  where  the  advantage  of  such  a  pack- 
age as  Mr.  Greasy  has  mentioned  comes  in.  For  the  past  two  years 
we  have  used  what  Is  known  as  the  Michagan  Split  Bushel  Baskets, 
packing  apples  in  them  at  the  orchard  and  sending  them  to  storage 
and  selling  them  from  there,  and  it  has  proven  very  satisfactory,  com- 
pared with  the  few  families  who  would  buy  a  barrel  at  a  time  as  the 
unit  of  their  buying.  The  grocer  must  buy  the  barrel  and  break  it 
into  smaller  quantities  and  retail  them,  and  necessarily  he  will  charge 
for  that,  and  in  the  use  of  the  smaller  package  like  the  bushel  basket 
we  have  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  householder  who  perhaps 
does  not  have  a  cellar  in  which  to  keep  fruit.  He  will  buy  a  bushel 
at  a  time  and  keep  them  till  used,  but  he  can  scarcely  buy  a  barrel. 
The  fancy  box  package  seems  to  scare  oflf  the  ordinary  consumer  who 
has  to  buy  for  an  ordinary  price  and  uses  a  considerable  amount.  I 
think  from  my  experience  and  observation,  that  they  will  buy  the 
bushel  basket  not  laid  in  a  fancy  manner  sooner  than  they  will  buy 
the  bushel  box,  and  of  course  they  can  buy  them  cheaper  because  such 
a  basket  can  be  packed  in  one-teinth  the  time  and  sold  for  less  than 
we  can  pack  a  box,  but  what  we  need  in  this  State  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  certain  kinds  of  legislation  favorable  to  the  fruit  grower. 
We  need  legislation  that  will  make  it  possible  to  have  our  fruit  more 
easily  handled  but  less  roughly  handled  by  the  transportation  com- 
pany. We  need  something  that  will  make  it  possible  to  grade  and 
mark  our  fruit  according  to  the  grade  of  the  package,  that  will  show 
us  just  what  is  there  and  not  something  else.  I  have  tried  hard 
to  get  some  such  legislation.  We  want  legislation  regulating  the 
commission  men.  They  came  from  the  city  to  the  capital  here  and 
defeated  the  legislation  to  regulate  them;  the  farmers  and  fruit  grow- 
ers did  not  come  up  or  they  might  have  had  it.  The  grape  growers 
of  Erie  county,  small  as  they  are,  got  a  law  in  this  Legislature  ex- 
empting their  grape,  packages  from  the  necessity  of  marking,  but  did 
not  exempt  any  other  kind,  just  b.ecause  they  got  together  and  knew 
Avhat  they  wanted  and  requested  it,  so  the  three  forms  of  grape 
baskets  do  not  have  to  be  marked  when  the  material  is  sold  in  them, 
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but  all  other  fruits  have  to  be.  We  can  have  laws  by  which  we  can 
sell  a  bushel  for  a  bushel  instead  of  selling  54  pounds  of  apples  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it  is  for  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  to 
get  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Our  time  is  getting  somewhat  limited,  and 
if  there  is  no  objection,  this  report  will  be  received  and  spread  on 
the  minutes.  I  think  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials 
is  present. 

MR.  STEVENS:  You  will  pardon  me  a  minute,  but  at  sometime, 
at  your  convenience,  as  I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject  under 
discuEsicn,  and  would  like  to  say  something. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Very  weU,  Mr.  Stevens,  perhaps  we'd  better 
have  that  right  now,  we  have  a  little  time.  I  think  Mr.  Stevens  needs 
no  introduction.  He  is  the  agriculturist  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  and  has  been  a  great  support  to  us  in  Bradford  county  in 
agricultural  work  along  the  line  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  int  I  oducing.  Brother  Stevens. 

MR.  STEVENS:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends:  I  had  this  matter 
in  mind  when  I  came  down  here,  the  matter  of  markets,  and  I  was 
particularly  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  on  it  because  of  the  condi- 
tions which  are  existing  in  New  York  State  where  they  have  made  an 
effort  toward  controlling  this  matter  by  legislation.  They  have  done 
so  there  two  or  three  times.  First,  there  is  a  very  severe  law  grad- 
ing apples.  Not  only  does  the  law  specify  the  grading  of  apples  very 
minutely,  but  it  affixes  heavy  penalties  for  violations  of  that  law. 
Next,  they  have  established  there  a  Buieau  of  Foods  and  Markets 
where  the  apples — and  they  began  on  apples,  although  some  other  ma- 
terials are  used — ^are  taken  from  New  York  City  and  auctioned.  Now 
regarding  some  of  this  matter,  I  don't  know  that  I  care  to  be  quoted, 
but  I  am  speaking  to  you  frankly,  as  I  have  always  tried  to  speak  to 
you  frankly.  The  Bureau  of  Maikets,  in  the  first  place,  is  founded 
upon  a  most  excellent  idea,  but  it  is  not  fulfilling  the  purpose  in  New 
York  State  in  the  marketing  of  fruit  that,  in  my  mind,  it  should,  and 
the  reason  for  that  is  this ;  it  presupposes  that  the  fruit  of  New  York 
State  should  go  to  New  York  City,  there  is  the  only  place  where  a 
market  is  held.  The  fruit  of  New  York  State  does  not  go  to  New 
York  City. 

I  made  some  very  careful  records  of  the  fruit  coming  from  along 
our  line,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  and  only  5%  of  it  went  to  New 
York  City  the  rest  of  it  came  down  through  lieie  and  went  to  Phila- 
delphia; it  goes  to  Altoona,  goes  to  South  Bethlehem,  to  Scranton, 
to  Easton,  etc.,  etc.  The  result  of  that  food  and  fruit  market  has 
been  to  throw  all  the  fruit  into  New  York  City  in  addition  to  what 
naturally  went  there,  and  today  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  stuff 
in  New  York  City  for  auction  and  not  a  proper  distribution  of  that 
fruit.  Do  you  catch  the  idea  in  my  mind?  And  it  is  evidently  the 
intention  of  the  men  here  present  who  are  guiding  the  thought  of  ag- 
riculture in  Pennsylvania,  to  do  something  better  in  markets  and  no 
one  knows  better  tiian  all  of  us  combined  that  something  in  that  line 
is  needed.  The  business  should  begin  at  the  other  end.  There  is 
material  marketed  that  should  be  stored  in  the  country,  as  I  have 
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said  before  this  body  time  and  again,  so  that  when  the  markets  are 
open,  it  does  not  have  to  go  to  New  York  City  or  Philadelphia,  but 
can  go  where  the  market  demands.  The  storage  should  be  out  in  the 
country  and  not  in  the  principal  consuming  centers  of  the  State.  So 
far,  so  good. 

Now  then,  I  want  to  take  up  this  matter  that  Brother  Surface  has 
brought  up.  It  is  true  and  absolutely  true  that  we  cannot  co-oper- 
ate in  the  sale  of  our  fruit  unless  we  have  a  standard  pack  which  is 
reliable.  If  we  make  up  a  carload  of  stuff,  half  of  it  of  nubbins  and 
the  rest  of  it  with  false  heads,  part  of  it  with  stove-pipe  centers  and 
the  rest  good  fruit,  that  stuff  cannot  be  marketed  co-operatively  be- 
cause the  person  who  is  selling  that  stuff  has  no  basis  on  which  he 
can  sell  the  goods.  First,  then,  instead  of  making  a  Bureau  of 
Foods  and  Markets,  as  has  been  done  there,  we  should  begin  up  the 
State  with  the  grading  of  your  fruit.  Now  it  has  gotten  to  be  the 
habit  in  Pennsylvania,  as  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  if  there  is 
anything  wrong,  run  up  to  the  Legislature  and  get  a  law  passed. 
If  there  are  too  many  bugs  on  your  trees,  get  a  law  passed ;  if  you 
need  more  men  on  the  farms,  get  a  law  passed;  if  you  haven't  got 
enough  men  on  your  railroad,  get  a  law  passed ;  if  everything — 

A  Member:    If  we  have  too  many  men  on  the  railroad,  what  then? 

MR.  STEVENS:  Well,  the  effort  is,  in  that  event,  to  get  it  re- 
pealed, but  we  can't  do  it  always,  brother,  justice  does  not  always 
come.  Friends,  I  question  that  if  we  had,  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, an  association  which  was  binding,  which  took  in  every  grower 
of  first  class  fruit  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  they  had 
their  oflBcers  and  got  together  and  made  rules  and  regulations  regard- 
ing the  packing  of  the  fruit,  the  packages  of  those  members  to  be 
stenciled  and  stamped,  those  rules  and  regulations,  backed  by  the 
dealers,  would  have  more  force  than  any  law  that  could  be  put  upon 
the  statutes  of  this  State;  isn't  that  so,  Brother  Surface? 

PROF.  SURFACE:     Sure. 

MR.  STEVENS:  Now,  then,  if  you  do  that,  you  will  have  an  as- 
sociation which  can  make  better  rules  and  regulations  than  any  legis- 
lation can  make  by  its  laws  because  you  are  handling  it  yourself 
and  you  cannot  always  get  what  you  want  in  the  Legislature,  any 
more  than  we  can.  I  have  found  that  out,  so  this  is  the  thought  I 
wanted  to  leave,  to  sum  it  up,  and  I  don't  want  to  take  any  more  of 
your  valuable  time  in  that  matter  of  marketing — I  want  to  urge  this 
body  and  the  Horticultural  Society,  if  you  want  some  laws  tempor- 
arily, all  right,  go  to  it,  but  in  the  end,  you  try  to  control  this  thing 
by  rules  and  regulations  of  a  co-operative  body  of  horticulturists 
in  this  State,  so  that  their  rules  and  regulations  will  fix  the  market- 
ing of  the  fruit  of  this  State,  then  you  will  win  and  win  more  effec- 
tively than  you  will  with  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Credentials. 

Mr.  Fenstermacher  then  submitted  the  following  report: 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CREDENTIALS 

We,  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report: 
We  have  examined  the  credentials  of  the  following: 

County.  Name.  Post-Office. 

Fayette,    John  T.  Smith,   Dnnbar. 

Fulton,    Frank  Ranck,  Hancock,  Md. 

Lackawanna,    ....'. Horace  Seamans,  Factoryville. 

Lebanon,  Edward  Shaey,  Annville,   R.   D.  No.  2. 

Mifflin C.  M.  Smith,   T^wigtown. 

Wyoming, Geo.   A.   Benson,   Tunkhannock. 

We  found  the  certificates  of  the  above  in  regular  form,  but  with 
no  seal  of  the  organization  having  elected  them. 

The  following  were  in  regular  order: 

County.  Name.  Post-Office. 

Berks,    H.  G.  McGowan,  Geigers  Mills. 

Bradford,  Louis  PioUet,    Wysox. 

Cambria,    L.  J.  Bearer,   Hastings,  R.  D. 

Clarion ,T.  H.  Wilson,  Clarion. 

Clearfield,    T.  L.  Way,  Curwensville. 

Columbia,    A.  C.  Creasy,  Bloomsburg,  R.  D. 

Elk,    .lohn  G.  Schmidt St.  Marys. 

Erie,  D.  Warren  DeRosay Corry. 

Indiana,    S.  C.  George,  West  I.iebanon. 

Jefferson,    Peter  B.   Cowan Brookville. 

Lawrence,    Doris  L.  Fulkman,   New  Wilmington. 

Lycoming B.  P.  Kahler Hugheeville. 

McKean,    E.  A.  Studholme,  Smethport. 

Monroe, F.   S.  Brong Saylorsburg. 

Montour J.  Miles  Derr Milton,  R.  D. 

Northumberland, Wm.  A.  Fisher,  Milton. 

Perry,    Clark  M.  Bower,   Blain. 

Philadelphia, David  Rust,  Hort.  Hall,   ..Philadelphia. 

Schuylkill,  John  Shoener,  Orwigsburg. 

Susquehanna,  E.  E.  Tower,   Hallstead. 

Venango,  HomerC.  Crnwtord Oooperstown. 

Westmoreland,    W.  F.  Holtzer,  Oreensburg. 

B.  F.  Kahler,  of  Lycoming  county,  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  A.  J.  Kahler,  who  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  His  term 
will  expire  in  1918. 

Homer  C.  Crawford,  of  Venango  county,  was  elected  for  the  term 
of  one  year.    His  term,  therefore,  will  expire  in  1917. 

The  Chester  Co.  Agricultural  Association  sent  credentials  electing 
Norris  G.  Temple  as  their  member,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  va- 
cancy occurs  the  same  could  not  be  acted  upon  at  this  meeting. 
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The  following  delegates  have  been  elected,  whom  your  Committee 
would  recommend  to  be  seated  and  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

Cyras  T.  Fox,  K.  W.  Robinson,  J.  S.  Kepner,  J.  S.  McLanghlin, 
Clark  G.  Long,  S.  D.  Bashore,  M.  D.,  Samuel  Imboden,  John  Hershey, 
Joseph  Wolgemuth,  John  L.  Shirk,  John  F.  Brubaker,  and  S.  P. 
Heilmau,  M.  D. 

P.  S.  FENSTEBMACHEB, 
B.  F.  WAMBOLD, 
G.  F.  BABNES, 

Committee. 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:  Ip  reference  to  the  delegates  whose 
credentials  bore  no  seal  but  were  otherwise  regular, — ^what  disposi- 
tion are  you  going  to  make  of  them? 

MR.  SEAMANS:  If  it  will  please  the  Chairman  and  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  I  would  say  for  Lackawanna  county,  that  we 
have  no  seal. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:    Are  these  in  due  form ? 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:  Regular  with  the  exception  of  being 
minus  the  seal. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  move  that  they  be  accepted  and  the  Secre- 
tary requested  to  secure  a  seal. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  What  would  you  do  in  a  case  where  we  had  no 
seal? 

MR.  HUTCHISON:    You  can  buy  one  down  here  very  cheaply. 

The  CHAIRMAN:     I  think  that  matter  is  settled. 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:  It  is  deemed  proper  to  have  a  seal; 
every  chartered  organization  has  a  seal  or  ought  to  have  one,  if  they 
are  worth  existing. 

MR.  SEAMANS:    Lackawanna  county  had  a  seal  but  lost  it 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report;  what  is 
your  pleasure  ?  Can  the  Committee  tell  us  whom  these  delegates  rep- 
resent, whom  you  have  recommended  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  re- 
port, to  be  seated? 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:  Prof.  Fox  represents  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  Berks  County  and  the  rest  are  all  representatives  of 
the  Lebanon  County  Association. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  was  ac- 
cepted. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  move  that  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Hill  and  J.  K 
Runk,  as  delegates  from  Huntingdon  County  Agricultural  Socie^, 
be  admitted  to  the  meeting. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 
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MB.  FOX:  My  name  has  been  mentioned.  I  am  here  as  a  repre- 
sentatire  of  the  State  Horticultural  Association,  and  I  would  say 
that  39  years  ago,  when  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  or- 
ganized, I  was  one  of  those  present.  There  were  sixteen  present  at 
that  time:  The  counties  of  Berks,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Dauphin, 
Cumberland,  Chester,  Backs  and  Lehigh  were  represented,  along  with 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Gen.  John  F.  Hartranft, 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  John  James  Wicker- 
sham,  John  MacDowell,  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  others. 
Thomas  J.  Edge,  of  Chester  county,  was  elected  Secretary  by  nine 
votes.  Your  humble  servant  had  five  votes  and  Mr.  Nice,  of  Mont- 
gomery county,  had  two  votes.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  be  with  this 
honorable  body  today,  as  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  39  years  ago,  still 
active  in  the  cause  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  1870,  46  years  ago,  I  joined  the  State  Horticultural  Association 
of  Pennsylvania.  For  27  years  I  was  Secretary  of  the  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Berks  county.  I  was  the"  first  Pomologist  of  this 
Board  and  I  have  been  meeting  with  you  a  number  of  times  in  the 
past,  and  now  at  this  late  day  I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  again. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  want  to  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon;  if  I 
had  known  he  was  here  I  would  have  had  him  stand  up  this  morning 
as  a  living  witness.  I  move  that  Hon.  W.  T.  Creasy,  of  Columbia 
county.  Secretary  of  the  National  Dairyman's  Association,  be  recog- 
nized as  a  delegate  to  this  body  and  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

The  CHAIBMAN:  Are  there  any  further  recommendations? 
Gentlemen,  I  think  we  have  worked  pretty  steadily  this  forenoon,  and 
it  is  now  a  quarter  to  twelve,  and  this  afternoon  at  1.30  prompt — 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  would  like 
to  make  an  announcement.  As  soon  as  we  adjourn  I  wish  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  would  meet  in  the  back  part 
of  the  room.  The  members  are  Col.  Woodward,  Mr.  Killam,  Mr. 
Hutchison  and  Mr.  Black. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen;  will  you  please  come  promptly  at 
1.30,  as  we  want  to  correct  the  roll  a  little  more,  and  the  election  of 
offtcers  is  the  first  thing  on  the  program.  We  now  stand  adjourned 
until  1.30. 


Wednesday,  January  16,  1916, 1.30  P.  M. 
Vice-President  Kerrick  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.    The 
Secretary  wishes  to  go  over  the  roll  again. 

(Assistant  Secretary  Weld  again  called  the  roll). 
The  CHAIRMAN:    Next  is  the  election  of  officers,  and  we  are 
ready  to  receive  nominations  for  the  three  vice-presidents. 
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MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  I  want  to  place  in  nomination  the  gentle- 
man who  has  been  attending  these  meetings  for  quite  a  long  while, 
who  is  an  active  member,  who  takes  an  active  interest  along  farming 
lines  in  more  ways  than  one,  in  fact  more  than  a  great  many  of  us. 
I  refer  to  Mr.  Fenstermacher,  a  man  who  has  been  active  in  service 
ever  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  perhaps  for  a  good 
while  longer.    I  nominate  Mr.  Fenstermacher  for  first  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Blyholder  and  Mr.  Hutchison  were  next  nominated. 

MR.  WELD:  I  would  like  to  nominate  a  man  from  northwestern 
Pennsylvania;  we  don't  often  get  a  man  there;  I  wish  to  nominate 
Mr.  Studholme,  of  McKean  county. 

It  was  moved  that  the  nominations  close. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  In  order  that  we  won't  have  to  go  to  a  bal- 
lot, I  ask  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  my  name  and  that  will  just 
leave  the  three  brothers,  and  they  can  be  elected  by  acclamation. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  WELD:  Then  the  nominees  are  Mr. 
Fenstermacher,  Mr.  Blyholder  and  Mr.  Studholme. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  of  the 
Board  for  the  foregoing  nominees,  there  being  no  opposition.  The 
ballot  was  duly  cast  and  the  result  announced. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Fenstermacher,  will  you  please  come  for- 
ward? Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  in  retiring  from  this  office,  I 
want  to  heartily  thank  you  for  your  confidence  reposed  in  me  during 
my  time  with  you  on  the  Board.  I  have  formed  many  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  members  during  my  term  here.  I  have  not  asked  the 
Board  for  a  favor  but  what  you  have  complied  with  my  wishes.  I 
asked  you  to  come  to  our  county  a  few  years  ago  for  your  Round-up, 
and  you  complied  with  my  request ;  I  appreciate  it  very  much  indeed. 
You  had  the  confidence  to  place  me  at  the  head  of  your  Board  as 
your  Chairman,  for  which  I  want  to  thank  you  very  kindly  Indeed. 
My  time  having  expired  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board,  and  oar 
Agricultural  Society,  in  Bradford  county  requesting  that  I  should  be 
their  President,  I  withdrew  as  a  candidate  with  the  complete  under- 
standing with  my  successor,  Mr.  PioUet,  whom  you  all  know  and 
whom  we  are  all  proud  of  in  our  county.  I  want  to  say  at  this  time 
that  I  think  Col.  1).  E.  Piolltt,  Mr.  PioUet's  father,  did  more  for  agri- 
cultural work  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  than  any  man  existing 
today.  You  know  Brother  PioUet's  son,  Louis  Piolett  who  is  the 
State  elector  of  your  Grange  today.  I  am  associated  with  him  in  the 
agricultural  work  at  home,  and  we  are  proud  of  him  as  a  young  man, 
and  all  I  ask  of  you  gentlemen,  is  to  give  him  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment you  gave  to  me  and  I  will  appreciate  it  very  much  indeed.  Mr. 
PioUet  is  an  extensive  farmer,  having  some  six  or  eight  hundred 
acres  of  land  along  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  that  is  his  occupation,  tiU- 
ing  the  soil.  In  my  opinion,  those  are  the  kind  of  men  that  should 
be  at  the  front  of  this  organization,  i)ractical  farmers.  I  have  in  my 
library  a  picture  that  I  hold  very  dear — the  members  of  this  State 
Board,  and  I  shall  call  you  to  my  memory  as  I  observe  that  in  the 
future  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  Now  gentlemen,-  without  tak 
ing  any  further  time,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  to  me 
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Vice  Preaident  Fenstermacher  in  the  Chair, 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Members  of  the  State  Board:  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  this  honor  conferred  upon  me.  If  I  had  been  aware  it  was 
going  to  come  ofif,  I  would  have  prepared  a  speech.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  will  say  just  a  few  words  to  bring  before  some  of  the 
people,  at  least  in  contravention  of  the  many  people,  hold  that  all 
a  farmer  should  do  is  to  raise  more  crops,  more  per  acre 
so  that  the  consumer  can  live  cheaper — I,  for  my  part,  protest  against 
that  sentiment  being  spread  abroad  amongst  the  people  of  this  State. 
Before  I  am  going  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before,  I  want  to  know  what  I  will  get  for  that  extra  blade;  I  want 
to  know  where  my  market  is.  That  sentiment  seems  to  be  going 
abroad  by  weU  meaning  people — ^nothing  personal  in  this — it  is 
bewailed  all  over  the  State,  particularly  by  these  theorists  that  can 
plan  out  all  these  schemes  in  the  way  of  a  dream,  balance  up  all  these 
conditions.  But  we  who  are  up  against  these  things  have  got  to  face 
the  knocks  and  make  a  living  out  of  these  things,  we  know  that  those 
theories,  as  a  rule,  don't  hold  out. 

What  I  have  in  mind,  what  I  refer  to  is  these  well  meaning  people, 
what  I  have  in  mind  is  this,  the  fault  of  agriculture,  of  the  hi^ 
cost  of  living  or  the  cost  of  high  living  or  whatever  you  call  it,  is  not 
caused  by  underproduction,  not  by  a  long  sight,  it  is  caused  by  the 
faulty  distribution  of  these  products;  it  is  too  expensive,  there  are 
too  many  men  in  between.  Take  for  instance  the  case  in  my  town 
where  peaches  were  selling  at  30  to  40  cents  a  basket,  16  quart  basket, 
and  retailing  in  the  same  town  at  10  cents  a  quart,  the  consumer  pay- 
ing 10  cents  a  quart  or  |1.60  a  basket  for  a  basket  for  which  the 
retailer  paid  40  cents.  There  is  the  trouble.  How  are  we  going  to 
correct  tiiis?  Not  by  having  the  producer  grow  more  of  it.  Lots  of 
stuff  went  to  waste  all  over  the  State,  peaches,  apples,  and  truck  in 
particular.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  went  to  waste 
just  because  of  this  faulty  distribution.  Adaptability — adapting  your 
location  and  your  manner  of  rotation,  of  growing  crops  to  your  nearby 
markets  or  your  distant  markets,  is  a  point  we  ought  to  speak  of.  I 
just  bring  up  these  points  to  show  at  least  that  some  people  know  the 
situation.  If  there  is  anybody  needs  to  be  educated,  it  is  the  city  man, 
he  certainly  needs  to  be  educated  how  to  buy,  and  a  Press  Bureau 
supported  and  run  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  would  do 
more  good  to  everybody,  just  keep  the  people  posted  on  the  value  of 
things,  the  cost  of  producing  those  things,  and  in  what  quantity  and 
how  to  buy  them,  that  would  do  more  good  than  continually  harping 
on  this  question  of  growing  more  of  it. 

You  know  how  it  is,  you  attempt  to  raise  the  price  of  milk  one 
cent  a  quart,  just  one  cent  a  quart — ^why,  the  city  people  will  all 
take  it  up  and  call  you  a  robber,  a  thief,  a  murderer  of  babies,  and 
everything  else,  and  yet  it  has  been  done  and  will  be  done  again  in 
other  lines ;  the  moving  picture  shows  can  double  their  price  of  admis- 
_pion,  shoes  are  higher  and  everything  is  going  up  and  nothing  is  said. 
Higher  prices  for  these  luxuries  are  all  accepted,  no  farmers  seem  to 
grow  those.  Why  is  it?  It  simply  shows  that  the  consumer,  the 
city  man,  needs  education  more  than  the  farmer  on  these  lines.  It 
may  be  well  to  pass  a  resolution  to  bring  out  some  of  these  points; 
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I  just  throw  these  thoughts  out  as  a  feeler ;  if  you  agree  with  me,  you 
can  bring  up  something  of  that  kind  through  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee and  see  what  we  can  make  out  of  it,  see  if  we  can  make  some 
impression  somewhere  to  correct  some  of  these  false  ideas. 

Next  on  the  program,  I  believe,  is  the  election  of  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee, nine  members,  the  Secretary  being  a  member  ex-officio.  I 
will  be  glad  to  receive  nominations. 

The  following  members  were  then  nominated:  Matthew  Bodgers, 
Chairman,  H.  G.  McGowan,  W.  F.  Biddle,  C.  M.  Bower,  W.  F.  Throop, 
Dr.  W.  Frank  Beck,  J.  Aldus  Herr  and  B.  F.  Killam. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kerrick,  the  nominations  were  then  closed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Joel  A.  Herr,  the  Assistant  Secretary  cast  the 
ballot  of  the  Board  for  the  nominees  and  they  were  declared  duly 
elected. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  you  will  allow  a  suggestion  from  the  Chair- 
man, I  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  to  meet  immediately  and  get 
busy. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  move  that  we  now  take  up  the  question  of 
where  the  Roundup  meeting  is  to  be  held. 

MR.  KILLAM:  I  would  not  think  a  motion  would  be  necessary, 
if  there  is  no  objection  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Well,  the  Chair  is  ready  to  receive  nomina- 
tions. 

MR.  H.  G.  McGOWAN:  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  extend  a  hearty 
and  cordial  welcome  to  hold  the  summer  meeting  at  Reading,  the  capi- 
tal city  of  Berks  county.  It  is  an  old  proverb  "that  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before,"  and  I  find  that  the  members  of  the  Board 
have  all,  I  suppose,  received  a  letter  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  our  city  extending  this  invitation,  and  all  I  have  to  do  is 
simply  endorse  that  invitation,  which  I  am  glad  to  do. 

Again,  there  has  been  a  little  booklet  since  the  convening  of  our 
Board  here  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  members,  which  is  only  indica- 
tive of  the  hospitality  of  our  people,  a  little  pretzel  book,  and  that 
which  goes  with  the  pretzel  you  will  have  to  come  to  our  City  to  enjoy. 
(Laughter)  We  have  ample  hotel  accommodations  and  excellent  rail- 
road facilities.  I  really  did  not  know  that  our  county  possessed  so 
many  points  of  interest  until  I  opened  this  little  pretzel  book,  and 
it  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  take  up  your  time  to  enumerate  them. 
You  can  just  refer  to  your  pretzel  book,  which  will  be  a  safe  guide 
for  you  when  you  come  over  to  Berks  county.  We  have  mountain 
scenery,  railroad  scenery  and  lakes  and  breweries  and  I  don't  know 
what  all,  and  one  of  the  principal  things  we  have  there  for  your  safety 
is  a  guaranteed  fire-proof  hotel,  second  to  none,  I  believe,  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  Horticultural  Association  held  their  con- 
vention in  this  Hotel  and  was  very  well  pleased.  Without  going  over 
the  ground  any  further,  I  will  just  repeat  that  I  hope  Reading  will  be 
selected  as  the  place  for  holding  our  next  Summer  meeting. 
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MB,  FOX:  I  desire  to  say  a  word  more  in  behalf  of  the  City  of 
Beading.  It  is  where  my  home  is,  where  I  have  spent  the  years  from 
my  birth  to  this  time  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few  years  that 
I  lived  in  the  South,  still  maintaining  my  residence  and  voting  place 
in  Beading,  but  there  is  no  more  beautiful  place  on  the  globe  than  the 
City  of  Beading.  I  was  at  a  meeting  some  years  ago  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  and  a  delegate  from  Wisconsin,  when  his  name 
was  called  and  the  name  of  his  place,  Oconomowoc,  he  said,  "Please 
mention  that  again,"  and  then  they  said  "Oconomowoc,"  "Yes,  that's 
the  spot,"  and  Beading  is  the  spot.  We  have  scenery  there  among 
the  finest  in  this  country,  and  if  yon  come  there  at  that  pleasant 
summer  time  with  our  mountain  railroad  to  take  you  over  Mt.  Peun 
and  Mt.  Neversink,  you  will  find  a  people  ready  to  greet  you,  ready  to 
accompany  you,  ready  to  show  you  what  we  have.  We  will  not  say 
what  the  pretzel  book  tells  you  about  nor  what  you  will  get  to  eat 
nor  what  you  will  get  to  drink  there;  that  you  will  find  out  for  your- 
selves. But  in  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of 
Beading,  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Berks  county  and  all  our  organi- 
zations there  in  the  interest  of  progress,  in  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic, I  second  the  invitation  that  you  meet  next  Summer  in  the  City 
of  Beading. 

MB.  SCHULTZ:  .  A  couple  of  years  ago  I  started  a  movement  to 
bring  this  body  to  Norristown  and  a  great  many  of  you  good  friends 
promised  to  stand  by  me  through  thick  and  thin  when  the  proper  time 
would  come,  but  I  want  to  say  this;  I  have  made  an  investigation 
quite  recently  through  our  town  and  I  find  that  our  hotels  are  filled 
from  garret  to  cellar  with  business  lieople,  a  great  many  of  our 
traveling  men  have  to  go  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia  to  get  accommo- 
dations over  night,  and  under  those  conditions  I  do  not  think  that 
I  have  a  right,  when  we  have  a  chance  to  go  to  Beading,  that  I  have 
a  right  to  ask  you  to  come  to  Norristown,  and  I  want  to  avail  my- 
self of  this  opportunity  to  release  those  friends  from  that  promise 
and  I  ask  them  to  give  their  support  to  the  motion  to  go  to  Beading. 
I  think  that  will  be  great.  I  was  raised  in  Berks  county  and  I  have 
a  right  to  talk  for  Beading  too.  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that,  you 
can  hear  that  in  my  speech. 

MB.  GEOBGE  W.  BABNES:  Ithink  as  we  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  different  sections  of  Pennsylvania;  we  have  had 
some  very  warm  receptions,  referring  both  to  weather  conditions 
and  the  friends  we  met  in  those  places,  and  also  some  cool  ones,  and 
especially  the  weather  on  the  last  occasion  when  we  went  to  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State  last  year.  I,  therefore,  think  it  is 
about  time  that  we  bring  this  matter  to  a  close  and  let  Beading  have 
this  meeting  with  the  unanimous  vote,  and  that  is  my  motion. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

The  CHAIBMAN :  I  am  not  certain  there  is  going  to  be  a  Spring 
meeting,  but  nevertheless  put  it  to  a  vote.  If  there  is  no  further 
special  business,  we  will  continue  with  the  program,  and  next  is  the 
report  of  the  Chemist,  Dr.  William  Frear,  of  State  College. 

DB.  FEEAE:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  surprised, 
speaking  of  the  advantages  of  Beading  and  what  it  has  done  and  ia^ 
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doing  for  the  State,  that  they  failed  to  mention  that  Reading  gave 
you  your  present  chemist.  I  am  sure  that  if  you  appreciate  Reading 
at  the  time  you  visit  it  as  much  as  I  did  as  a  boy  from  no  time  till  I 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  you  will  find  it  a  delightful  place  indeed.  I 
only  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able,  of  late  years,  to  enjoy  the  hearty 
friendship  and  hospitality  of  its  citizens  as  I  did  in  my  boyhood 
years. 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  briefly  this  afternoon  upon  two  topics,  both 
relating  to  the  fertilizer  question  and  the  fertilizer  situation.  I  sup- 
pose we  have  never  had  such  a  lesson  on  the  interdependence  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  as  we  are  getting  to-day. 

Dr.  Frear  then  presented  the  following  report: 


FERTILIZER   CONDITIONS  AND   OUTLOOK:    THE   SYSTEM 
OF  VALUATION. 


By  DR.  WM.  FREAR,   Chemist. 


The  fertilizer  situation  in  America  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the 
close  commercial  interdependence  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  As 
soon  as  the  European  War  began,  export  demand  raised  the  prices 
of  our  grain  crops,  our  draught  animals  and  presently  of  our  cotton. 
Then  followed  a  heavy  demand  on  our  metal  supplies,  our  automo- 
biles, and  then  upon  our  chedkical  resources.  Old  factories  were  re- 
opened and  new  factories  of  vast  area  were  hastily  built,  and  the 
land  was  literally  scraped  to  create  the  raw  material  stocks  from 
which  the  vast  demand  for  finished  chemical  products,  munitions  and 
medicines,  might  be  supplied. 

At  once,  the  merchant  fleets  of  Germany  were  gathered  into  safe 
harbors  at  home  and  in  neutral  ports;  and  a  large  fraction  of  Eng- 
land's transportation  facilities  were  diverted  from  mercantile  uses 
to  those  of  war  transport.  War  risks  increased  insurance  rates. 
Here  we  were  not  only  cut  off  from  Germany's  great  system  of  chem- 
ical works,  but  with  the  prices  of  chemicals  in  neutral  countries  in- 
creased and  our  means  of  transporting  them  made  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive. 

We  had  been  inclined  to  boast  of  our  own  natural  resources,  and 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  they  would,  in  time  of  need,  make  us 
absolutely  independent  of  all  outside  supplies.  Now  we  find  that 
natural  resources,  however  abundant  and  varied,  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose until  developed.  All  the  gold  in  Solomon's  mines  never  paid  a 
store-bill,  so  long  as  it  remained  in  the  mine.  In  these  days,  large 
natural  resources  cannot  be  developed  or  utilized  until  capital  can 
be  enlisted,  secured  by  proper  legislation  and  assurance  of  suitable 
national  economic  policies,  and  until  our  technical  experts  shall  have 
devised  suitable  systems  of  production.  These  preparations  take 
time.  The  war  found  us  unprepared  for  its  exigencies  just  as  truly 
as  if  a  hostile  fleet  had  appeared  to  land  an  army  of  500,000  foemen 
upon  our  shores. 
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England  established  her  so-called  blockade  of  German  ports,  and 
Germany  put  an  embargo  on  potash  export — partly  to  protect  her  own 
food  supply,  partly  to  embarrass  crop  production  in  enemies'  countries 
and  doubtless  to  cat  oflf  the  supply  from  which  potassium  chlorate 
and  related  explosives  might  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  enemy.  Mur- 
iate of  potash,  worth  |38.  to  ?40..  on  our  markets  in  August,  1014,  by 
January  1915,  had  jumped  to  ?60.;  by  March,  to  |114.  by  June,  to 
(225;  by  November  to  |260. ;  and  a  month  later,  to  |245;  and  now  are 
announced  small  lot  sales  at  |375.  to  |600.  a  ton.  Our  munition  mak- 
ers have  far  outbid  ourselves  and  the  fertilizer  makers  who  "work  for 
us,  and  have  gone  out  in  the  neutral  world,  as  far  as  Java,  to  gather 
in  the  available  small  stocks  of  potash  salts.  All  the  other  potash 
salts  followed  the  muriate  in  disappearance  from  the  market  and  in 
elevation  of  price,  although  their  price  levels  did  not  reach  that 
of  the  muriate. 

Meanwhile  there  has  been  much  talk  about  the  great  stocks  of  po- 
tash in  our  feldspar  and  other  potash  silicates  and,  here  and  there, 
somebody  has  gone  to  the  expense  of  grinding  fine  some  of  these  rocks, 
a  process  that  makes  them  little  more  valuable  as  potash  foods  for 
plants  than  so  much  sea  sand.  Our  geologists  have  bored  the  West 
for  saline  potash  deposits,  without  finding  anything  of  much  econ- 
omic promise.  Several  heavily  capitalized  concerns  have  begun  to 
work  Utah  alunite  deposits  for  both  potash  and  alumina,  without 
any  promise  of  a  protective  tariff  for  potash,  after  the  war,  and  with- 
out a  certain  market  for  their  alumina  output.  The  coastal  waters 
of  California  bear  great  crops  of  giant  kelp  rich  enough  in  potash  to 
equal  in  number  production  our  usual  potash  imports;  but  Cali- 
fornia legislation  oflfers  little  protection  to  capital  that  might  be 
gathered  to  utilize  the  marine  products  within  California  territory. 
So  our  potash  production  has  been  limited  to  a  little  dried  kelp  and 
saline  kelp  extract  made  by  several  small  concerns,  a  carload  or  two 
of  potash  derived  from  alunite,  and  some  that  has  been  extracted  by 
washing  the  flue  dust  of  cement  factories. 

How  about  our  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  supplies?  We  have 
abundance  of  phosphate  rock,  but  war  conditions  caused  unsettled 
mine  operations.  Stocks  are  low,  but  prices  have  held  at  about  |.3.62| 
a  ton  for  South  Carolina  kiln-dried  rock,  and  at  $5.  to  f6.50  for  Ten- 
nessee, 80%  rock.  We  use  most  of  our  phosphorus  in  the  form,  how- 
ever, of  acid  phosphate.  The  price  per  unit  of  20  pounds  of  available 
phosphoric  acid  held  firm  at  47.5  cents  from  January  to  September 
1915,  when  it  began  to  increase.  In  October  last,  it  was  77.5  cents,, 
and  in  December,  82.5  cents.  Now,  the  wholesale  price  of  16%  rock, 
held  firm  at  about  $14.00  a  ton,  and  our  retail  prices  will  probably 
run  from  |18.  to  |20.  for  goods  of  this  grade. 

This  price  change  in  acid  phosphate  is  due  not  to  the  raw  phos- 
phate, but  to  the  sulphuric  acid.  We  made  more  sulphuric  acid  in 
1915  than  ever  before,  but  the  demands  of  the  munition  makers  out- 
ran the  supplies  and  prices  went  up.  Our  surphuric  acid  makers  have 
obtained  their  sulphur  in  small  part  from  the  brimstone  of  Sicily,  and 
the  deep  sulphur  deposits'  of  Calcasieu,  Louisiana,  but  chiefly  from 
pyrites.  Newfoundland,  Virginia  and  Huelva,  Spain,  were  our  con- 
siderable sources  of  supply,  especially  Spain.  Furnaces  adapted  to 
pyrites  can  not  quickly  be  changed  to  burn  sulphur.    Spanish  pyri^es^ 
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found  transport  difficult  and  freight  high.  The  prices  of  refined 
pyrites  have  advanced  one-sixth;  and  of  crude,  nearly  one-half. 
Hence  60  degrees  sulphuric  acid  which  was  quoted  last  August  at 
|.80  to  11.00  in  bulk,  now  commands  12.00  to  |2.50  and  even  to  Ji-SO. 
America  wastes  from  her  smelters,  furnaces  and  coke  ovens  vastly 
more  sulphur  than  she  converts  into  useful  products.  Slowly  we  are 
devising  means  to  reduce  this  waste.  In  1915,  one-fifth  of  our  sul- 
phuric acid  was  recovered  from  smelter  fumes.  The  25%  increase 
in  production  from  this  source  has  been  too  small  to  meet  increased 
current  demands.  Basic  slag  phosphate  came  wholly  from  Europe. 
None  is  now  imported. 

As  to  nitrogen,  we  have  depended  chiefly  on  our  own  organic  sup- 
plies, with  additions  of  Chilean  nitrate  of  soda,  English  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  a  little  American  cyanamid.  Most  of  our  own  nitrate 
imports  went,  before  the  war,  into  chemicals  and  explosives;  about 
one-third  into  fertilizers.  The  war  at  first  paralyzed,  later  stimu- 
lated the  nitrate  mining.  Chilean  prices  rose.  Then  the  Panama 
Canal  was  blocked,  stocks  accumulated  in  Chile  and  prices  fell  one- 
fifth,  but  ocean  freight  rose  from  |14.  to  |17.  a  ton,  owing  to  the  long 
carriage  by  way  of  the  Straits.  These  several  price  factors  led  to 
the  fluctuations  in  nitrate  of  soda  wholesale  prices  in  our  markets. 
Jan.— May  1914,  f2.22  cwt;  June-^an.  1915,  f2.18-fl.90:  Feb.— 
Aug.,  1915,  12.0542.45;  Sept.  1915,  to  date  f2.50-f3.75. 

The  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  largely  of  English  origin.  Domestic 
resources  are  little  utilized,  and  the  domestic  output  is  too  small 
to  determine  the  price  situation.  From  a  wholesale  rate  of  |2.85- 
13.00,  the  price  has  advanced  to  |4.00. 

Our  cyanamid  manufacture  is  assuming  respectable  proportions, 
but  the  supplies  are  still  to  small,  considerably,  to  affect  the  nitro- 
gen situation. 

Finally,  as  the  natural  result  of  conditions  in  other  nitrogen  sta- 
ples, the  demand  for  our  organic  ammoniates  has  risen  relative  to 
the  supply,  with  a  consequent  rise  in  market  price.  High  grade  blood 
which  sold,  wholesale,  at  |2.75  a  unit  of  ammonia  in  Jan.  1913;  at 
13.30  in  Jan.  1914 ;  fell  to  |2.95  in  January  of  last  year ;  and  to  f 2.75 
in  early  July;  but  has  now  risen  above  its  old  level,  to  f3.40.  Con- 
centrated tankage  prices,  have  followed  the  dried  blood  variations, 
with  price  per  unit  differences  of  15  to  20  cents  for  nitrogen  and  with 
a  steady  allowance  of  10  cents  a  unit  for  bone  phosphate  of  lime. 

Our  fertilizer  makers  have  bought  their  stocks  under  these  mar- 
ket conditions.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  Southern  stocks  have  not 
been  wholly  completed,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  1916  cotton 
acreage.  If  the  acreage  should  be  much  decreased,  present  cotton 
stocks  will  suffice.  If  not,  prices  of  ammoniates  are  expected  to  ad- 
vance rapidly  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  potash  has  forced  difficult  decisions 
upon  the  fertilizer  maker.  He  has  decided  to  conserve  his  stocks,  to 
divide  them  among  his  customers  at  comparatively  small  advance  over 
their  original  cost  price,  and  to  maintain  as  fully  as  possible  his  main 
lines  of  complete  fertilizer.  This  means  continued  provision  for 
crops  relatively  little  in  need  of  potash,  but  inadequately  supply  for 
those  crops  most  in  need.  Still,  many  brands  have  had  their  potash 
content  greatly  reduced.  In  the  Fall  of  19U  official  fertilizer  samples, 
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of  the  complete  type,  there  was  3.33%  of  potash  on  the  average;  in 
those  collected  in  the  Fall  of  1915,  1.94%.  The  corresponding  col- 
lections of  ro'ck-and-potash  fertilizers  contained  3.41  and  1.87  per 
cent,  of  potash,  respectively.  No  dissolved  bone  phosphate  was  found 
in  the  1914  Fall  collection;  this  Fall,  32  such  brands  were  collected 
and  analyzed. 

The  relations  of  selling  price  to  commercial  valuations  at  rates 
fixed  in  the  Spring  of  1915,  were,  for  the  principal  classes  of  fertili- 
zers sold  last  Fall: 

Selling  price    Valuation 

Complete  fertilizers,  : f 21 .79       f23 .  13 

Rock-and-potash, 16.89         15.75 

Dissolved  bone,    21.52         18.32 

Dissolved  rock,    13.83  13.41 

Groand  bone,  32.79  33.56 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

The  raw  materials  market  open  to  home-mixers  has  been  much 
contracted.  The  trade  in  mixed  goods  has  always  supplied  reluc- 
tantly the  materials  for  home  mixing,  though  the  potash  and  nitrate 
propaganda  have  encouraged  it.  Still,  ready  cash  always  has  a  com- 
manding voice,  and  home-mixers  paid  cash ;  while  sales  of  ready  mixed 
goods  through  middlemen,  were  on  long  credit  basis.  There  is  an 
agitation  in  trade  circles  for  placing  all  fertilizer  sales  on  a  short- 
time  credit  basis,  and  it  is  urged  that  farmers  are  now  so  well  sup- 
plied with  cash  ttiat  the  present  is  an  opportune  time  for  the  credit 
readjustment.  Those  behind  this  agitation  say  that,  with  such  ad- 
justment accomplished,  the  cash  proffer  of  the  home-mixer  will  be 
less  attractive. 

With  potash  scarce  and  fertilizer  prices  high,  what  is  the  farmer  to 
do?  Let  him  keep  a  clear  head,  in  the  first  place.  His  products  sell 
readily  at  a  l^igh  price,  and  the  fertilizer  is  a  minor  element  of 
crop  cost.  He  has  heretofore  bought  with  more  thought  of  spending 
little  for  fertilizer,  than  of  getting  for  his  dollar  the  most  he  can 
secure  of  what  his  crops  actually  need.  He  has  not  been  most  careful 
of  domestic  fertilizer  supplies,  though  more  careful  than  he  was  a 
few  years  ago.  He  has  been  tempted  to  consider  potash  and  nitrogen 
applications  more  important  than  the  crops  said  they  were,  as  com- 
pared with  available  phosphoric  acid.  He  has  often  fed  his  quickly 
grown,  intensively  worked  crops  of  high  price,  little  more  than  he  gave 
to  his  long-period  machine-works  grains  and  hay.  In  the  present 
emergency,  he  may  have  to  do  without  much  potash,  but,  as  Dr.  Jen- 
kins of  the  Connecticut  Station  pithily  says — "he  should  do  more 
with  it."  In  addressing  you  last  year,  I  discussed  the  principal 
methods  by  which  the  farmer  may  meet  the  potash  shortage.  I  have 
little  to  add  to  what  I  then  said,  and  will  not  take  your  time  to  re- 
discuss  the  subject. 

FERTILIZER  VALUATIONS 

When,  27  years  ago,  I  was  first  charged  with  the  care  of  the  official 
fertilizer  analyses,  I  was  required  to  attach  to  the  analyses  certain 
approximate  valuations  of  the  respective  samples,  and  this  require- 
ment has  continued.    A  like  requirement  exists  in  most  other  fertil- 
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izer  controls  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  states,  though  New  York  has 
long  abandoned  the  practice. 

Doubtless,  the  reason  for  the  requirement  has  been  the  supposed 
simplicity  of  comparison  it  affords  to  the  buyer,  who,  at  the  outstart 
and  too  often  even  yet,  has  little  clear  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  analyses  with  which  the  valuations  are  associated. 

It  may  be  a  surprise,  therefore,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  know  of 
no  fertilizer  control  officer  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing the  valuations,  who  does  not  regard  the  policy  as  unfortunate 
for  the  fertilizer  buyer,  and  who  would  not  gladly  be  relieved  of  the 
requirement  that  he  make  such  valuations. 

The  reasons  for  this  attitude  are  these,  in  part: 

(1)  The  buyer  too  commonly  regards  the  valuation  to  be  based 
strictly  upon  the  analysis.  It  is  not  so  based.  It  states  only  the 
cost  of  the  same  weights  as  appear  in  the  goods,  of  fertilizer  consti- 
tuents bought  in  high-grade  materials  at  average  market  prices; 
whereas  the  fertilizer  may  have  been  made  of  cheaper,  low-grade  ma- 
terials. 

The  Chemist  soon  reaches  the  limit  beyond  which  present  methods 
aflford  no  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  raw  materials  used. 

(2)  The  buyer  ought  to  consider  his  crops  needs  first,  and  then 
try  to  supply  their  fertilizer  requirements  as  economically — I  don't 
say  "as  dieaply" — as  he  can.  The  valuation  system  tends  to  make 
the  buyer  look  to  see  that  the  selling  price  is  not  above  the  valuation 
and,  if  satisfied  as  to  this,  to  buy  without  making  sure  that  the  fer- 
tilizer is  what  his  crops  want.  The  result  is  as  though,  having  se- 
cured your  wife's  promise  to  bake  you  a  cake  upon  your  own  promise 
to  buy  the  lacking  raw  materials,  you  were  to  visit  the  store,  and 
and  finding  flour  worth  much  less  a  pound  than  sugar  and  butter, 
were  to  carry  back  to  your  wife  only  the  flour,  while  she  had  neither 
sugar  nor  butter ;  or,  if  in.  other  cases,  you  having  bought  some  of 
each  cake  ingredient  known  to  you,  at  an  average  low  price,  your 
wife  were  to  say  she  already  had  at  home  plenty  of  sugar  and  butter, 
but  that  you  hadn't  bought  enough  flour.  How  much  cake  could  you 
expect?  As  the  fertilizer  control  official  has  considered  the  great 
degree  to  which  the  commercial  valuations  are  mis-applied,  he  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  a  current  review  of  fertilizer  conditions 
without  the  attaching  of  valuations  to  individual  analyses,  would 
promote  intelligent  fertilizer  buying;  but  that  the  present  syBtem 
of  an  assumed  valuation  acompanying  each  analysis,  retards  the  de- 
velopment of  intelligent  buying.  The  subject  is  one  deserving  your 
careful  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  We  are  considerable  behind  time  according  to 
the  schedule  of  the  program  here;  but  this  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion, a  vital  question,  and  we  will  allow  some  time  for  discussion.  I 
don't  hear  any.  The  report  will  be  received  and  included  as  a  part 
of  the  proceedings.  Next,  is  the  report  of  the  Veterinarian,  Dr.  0. 
J.  Marshall. 

Pr.  Marshall  presented  the  following  report: 
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REPORT  OF  VETERINARIAN 


By  DR.  C.  J.  MARSHALL 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  State  Board-  of  Ag- 
riculture: A  year  ago  when  our  meeting  was  convened,  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  bad  rumpus  on  account  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  the  State.  Since  that  time  the  work  has  been  cleaned  up 
satisfactorily  in  Pennsylvania.  If  nothing  more  happens,  I  think 
it  would  be  well  for  us  to  consider  today  of  things  that  were  done  dur- 
ing the  last  outbreak,  or  might  have  been  done,  to  make  matters  bet- 
ter, and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  us  to  review  a  little  what 
has  happened  and  see  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  handle  another  situ- 
ation of  that  kind  with  better  results  than  this  last  one. 

I  did  not  prepare  a  paper  on  the  subject;  I  just  want  to  consult 
with  you  and  see  if  you  know  of  things  that  were  done  that 
should  not  have  been  done  or  if  we  could  have  done  the  work  any 
better  than  we  have.  You  may  think  in  my  making  the  statement  to 
you  that  I  have  in  mind,  that  I  am  inclined  to  brag  about  what  hap- 
pened, but  that  is  not  the  purpose.  I  want  to  tell  you  just  what  hap- 
pened as  near  as  I  can  in  the  fifteen  minutes  allowed  to  me,  and  see 
if  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make  that  will  improve  matters. 

Now,  a  year  ago,  the  nineteenth  of  October,  1914,  the  acting  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  called  our  office  on  the  phone  and  told 
us  that  foot  and  mouth  disease  had  been  diagnosed  in  the  southern 
part  of  Michigan,  that  they  had  two  counties  in  the  southern  part  of 
Michigan  in  quarantine  and  two  in  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota 
and  that  the  quarantine  was  sufficiently  broad  to  cover  all  the  danger 
at  that  time.  That  struck  the  men  connected  with  the  Board  much 
harder  than  probably  it  would  have  struck  you  if  you  had  heard  the 
same  message.  We  realized  the  importance  of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease in  this  country  and  got  busy  at  once.  Within  two  hours  we 
had  a  letter  run  off  on  the  mimeograph  and  mailed  to  over  1,800 
veterinarians  in  Pennsylvania  and  all  commission  men  and  cattle 
men  as  far  as  we  had  a  list  of  those  people.  We  had  that  letter  in  the 
mail  in  less  than  two  hours,  warning  them  of  the  danger  of  the  dis- 
ease, stating  where  it  was  located  and  telling  them  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  it  and  to  telegraph  or  call  us  on  the  long  distance  tele- 
phone if  anything  suspicious  developed  in  their  territory. 

Fortunately  in  the  nineteen  hundred  and  eight  outbreak,  which 
occurred  six  years  before.  Dr.  Pearson  was  then  State  Veterinarian, 
and  after  the  outbreak  was  over  he  wrote  a  careful  description  of 
what  had  happened  in  that  outbreak,  just  how  the  work  was  managed, 
all  the  precautions  taken,  etc.,  and  a  more  complete  description  of 
what  happened  in  that  outbreak  I  doubt  if  it  is  possible  to  write  up. 
As  soon  as  we  had  our  letter  out  of  the  way,  we  began  to  review  our 
literature  and  see  what  was  recommended  to  be  done  and  read  over 
the  regulations  and  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  try  to  get  ourselves 
ready  as  ffest  as  possible,  if  anything  did  happen.  We  notified  our 
agents  in  Pittsburgh  and  had  a  good  corps  of  train  men  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh office  and  the  Lancaster  office  to  watch  carefully  for  any  ship- 
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ments  from  the  West  that  came  through  those  points  for  symptoms  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  men  were  put  on  their  guard  watching 
every  shipment  that  came  through. 

Another  thing  we  did,  we  sent  a  good  man  to  Chicago  to  see  if  there 
was  possibly  any  danger  there.  He  went  out  about  the  24th  of  Oc- 
tober and  he  looked  the  situation  over  there  to  keep  track  of  what 
was  going,  on  and  see  if  there  was  any  danger  of  infection  getting 
into  the  Chicago  stockyards,  and  reported  no  suspicious 
cases  in  Pennsylvania  until  the  29th  of  October;  that  was  ten 
days  after  we  got  the  notice,  then  we  had  a  true  case  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  the  Pittsburgh  yards  and  three  herds  affected  in 
Lancaster  county,  but  none  of  thos  animals  had  gone  through  the 
yards  with  the  disease,  they  had  gone  to  the  farms  and  developed 
the  disease  there.  We  looked  over  1,350  cattle  in  the  Lancaster 
yards  and  did  not  find  a  symptom  of  disease,  three  days  after  the  ex- 
amination was  made,  but  we  found  the  disease  on  the  farm. 

That  outbreak  turned  out  to  be  the  worst  calamity  we  ever  had  in 
the  way  of  contagious  diseases  among  animals  in  America,  and  I 
brought  you  this  outline  to  show  you  something  about  the  statistics 
of  the  disease  in  the  country.  I  presume  you  are  familiar  with  it, 
but  I  just  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  way  the  thing  was  dis- 
tributed. This  gives  you  the  number  of  states  in  which  the  disease  oc- 
curred, the  number  of  counties  in  each  state  and  the  number  infected. 
Ton  will  notice  that  in  Illinois  they  had  102  counties  in  the  state, 
of  which  52  were  infected;  number  of  herds  infected,  768;  number 
of  premises  infected,  709;  in  Pennsylvania  we  have  67  counties,  of 
which  34  were  infected;  number  of  herds  infected,  858;  number  of 
premises  infected,  795.  I  will  not  read  over  the  whole  chart,  but 
Illinois  was  one  of  the  worst  infected  states  in  the  Union,  More  than 
half  the  animals  that  were  killed  were  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  was  24,338;  number  of  swine  slaugh- 
tered, 33,434;  number  of  sheep  slaughtered,  1,248;  number  of  goats 
slaughtered,  22;  total  number  of  animals  slaughtered,  59,024,  in 
Illinois  on  account  of  this  disease. 

The  first  infection  they  found  on  November  1,  two  days  after  we 
found  it  in  the  Pittsburgh  yards,  and  the  last  case  they  had  till  this 
report  was  made  was  April  23,  but  since  that  they  had  a  second  out- 
break and  that  has  added  a  good  many  animals  to  the  total  reported 
here. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  cost  the  State  of  Illinois  |200,000  to  clean  up 
this  second  outbreak,  and  just  last  Saturday  they  had  another  little 
outbreak  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  THiey  found  the  disease  on 
one  farm  there;  a  suspicious  lot  of  hogs  were  received  in  the  Na- 
tional stockyards  at  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois;  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment sent  men  back  to  that  section  to  look  over  the  animals  in  that 
community  and  see  if  the  disease  existed  there;  they  were  not  quite 
sure  on  this  shipment  that  came  into  East  St.  Louis,  but  they  sent 
their  men  back  to  the  neighborhood  from  which  the  hogs  came  and 
they  located  one  definite  herd  there  that  was  positively  infected  with 
the  disease,  and  16  head  of  cattle  and  24  hogs  in  that  herd.  Th^ 
had  one  other  farm  in  the  neighborhood  that  was  suspicious.  The 
Government  immediately  quarantined  that  county,  and  they  do  not 
know  from  what  source  that  infection  came.    That  is  a  disagreeable 
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feature  of  the  thing;  if  we  knew  where  the  infection  came  from,  we 
would  be  more  contented  about  it,  but  previous  to  that;  the  last  dis- 
ease they  had  in  Illinois  was  the  25th  of  December,  in  Lake  county, 
Illinois.  That  was  not  very  far  from  the  Durand  herd  where  there 
was  so  much  excitement  before  they  could- destroy  it. 

The  second  outbreak  has  cost  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  will  cost  them, 
$200,000  to  clean  up,  and  it  came  from  infected  hog  cholera  serum 
made  the  last  of  October,  and  from  some  bogs  that  came  from  the 
southern  part  of  Michigan,  and  it  was  not  known  at  the  time  that 
they  had  the  disease,  but  it  was  found  later  that  that  serum  con- 
tained the  disease  and  started  up  a  new  outbreak  in  eight  different 
counties  in  Illinois  and  one  county  in  Minnesota,  and  one  outbreak 
in  two  other  states.  But  we  did  not  feel  so  uneasy  about  that  one 
as  this  one  at  present,  because  we  know  where  the  infection  came 
from,  and  in  the  case  of  this  one  we  do  not. 

You  might  want  to  know  what  Pennsylvania  is  still  doing  to  keep 
her  herds  free  from  the  disease.  The  first  infection  we  had  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  November  1,  as  the  Government  has  it  reported  here,  but 
it  was  the  29th  of  October.  Our  last  case  was  the  29tii  of  AprU.  So 
far  as  we  know,  we  have  not  had  a  case  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in 
Pennsylvania  since  the  29th  of  last  April. 

Now  we  have  been  watching  Illinois  with  a  great  deal  af  interest, 
and  the  situation  there  at  the  present  time  is  thi.s;  we  are  not 
accepting  shipments  from  Chicago  or  East  St.  Louis  for  any  purpose 
except  immediate  slaughter,  and  then  they  must  go  into  slaughter 
houses  that  have  Federal  inspection  or  some  kind  of  inspection,  or 
the  owner  of  the  slaughter  house  must  give  us  a  sworn  statement  that 
be  will  kill  all  the  animals  he  receives  inside  of  forty-eight  hours.  We 
allow  them  to  unload  animals  for  feed,  rest  and  water  at  stockyards  if 
they  are  willing  to  handle  animals  of  that  kind  by  themselves  and 
will  not  let  animals  used  for  dairy  purposes  go  through  those  places 
afterward.  There  is  only  one  stockyard  that  is  willing  to  handle 
those  animals  in  that  way  and  they  have  a  permit  for  unloading  them 
for  food,  rest  and  water  in  the  Connellsville  stockyards,  but  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Erie  and  Lancaster  stockyards  have  decided  that  they  won't 
bother  with  those  interstate  shipments.  We  have  had  this  same 
kind  of  regulation  in  Chicago  all  the  while  up  to  the  present  time, 
but  today  we  have  added  in  the  same  category  shipments  from  East 
St.  Louis.  I  think  we  are  perfectly  safe;  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  danger  of  the  disease  springing  up  in  Pennsylvania  again  unless 
we  bring  it  in.  I  think  the  time  has  alieady  passed  when  we  need 
not  feel  any  uneasiness  from  infection  lurking  around  in  the  State, 
but  there  is  danger,  if  we  are  not  very  careful,  of  getting  the  disease 
from  Illinois. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  something  about  what  our  Legislature  did,  and 
what  the  Board  did,  etc.  In  Illinois  they  have  not  yet  paid  the  farm- 
ers the  indemnity  for  the  cattle  destroyed,  and  that  amounted  to  |1,- 
600,000,  and  this  last  outbreak  will  add  f200,000  to  that.  Governor 
Dunne  called  the  Legislature  together  in  special  session  to  appro- 
priate money  to  settle  these  claims  of  the  farmers  and  the  farmers 
are  all  on  the  job  trjang  to  do  their  part;  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature representing  the  agricultural  districts  are  on  the  job  trying 
to  get  the  necessary  appropriations  to  settle  up  these  claims,  but  for 
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some  reason  they  do  not  get  a  quorum.  Men  not  directly  interested 
in  agriculture  are  not  attending  the  meetings  and  the  farmers  are 
pretty  badly  discouraged  out  there  for  the  reason  that  they  haven't 
gotten  their  money.  Just  last  week  the  Congressman-at-large  from 
Illinois  introduced  a  bill  in  Washington  to  see  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  not  put  up  11,800,000  to  pay  the  indemnity  for  the  State 
of  Illinois.  The  Federal  Government  had  paid  its  half,  but  Illinois 
wants  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  Illinois'  share  of  it.  I  don't 
know  where  they  will  come  out  on  that  kind  of  proposition,  but  all 
the  other  states  paid  their  bills  and  I  expect  Illinois  wUl  do  it  too, 
but  it  is  a  pretty  big  burden. 

In  our  State  it  cost  |625,000  to  pay  for  our  troubles,  and  so  far  as 
I  know,  all  just  claims  have  been  paid.    You  have  heard  probably 
that  in  the  ,1908  outbreak  some  of  the  farmers  did  not  get  paid  for 
their  stock.    As  far  as  we  know  there  is  not  a  claim  filed  that  has 
not  been  paid  unless  there  is  some  hitch  about  the  payment  of  that 
claim,  and  it  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  way  Pennsylvania  does 
business  with  the  way  they  do  it  in  some  other  states.    When  our 
Legislature  was  called  to  order  in  Harrisburg  in  1915,  about  the  first 
thing  done  was  to  put  a  bill  in  their  for  money  to  pay  the  indemnity 
for  the  cattle  destroyed  up  to  that  time,  and  that  appropriation  was 
granted  in  full  and  the  Governor  signed  it  as  quick  as  he  could  get 
hold  of  it.    There  was  not  a  word  against  it  in  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate.    They  put  the  money  up  as  generously  as  for  any  purpose 
you  can  imagine,  and  then  later  we  had  to  ask  for  $125,000  more,  the 
first  amount  was  not  enough,  and  that  came  just  as  cheerfully,  and 
I  don't  know  how  you  could  ask  our  Governor  or  Legislature  to  have 
done  any  better  than  they  did' with  the  appropriation  part  of  it.    A 
good  many  members  of  the  Legislature  felt  that  it  was  not  right  that 
our  law  should  limit  us  in  the  extent  of  appraisement  that  we  should 
make  on  animals  that  were  ordered  to  be  killed  for  the  good  of  the 
public.     Under  the  old  law  we  were  limited  to  |40,  on  non-registered 
animals  and  f70.  on  registered  cattle,  and  our  law  will  not  allow 
us  to  pay  more  than  flO.  for  a  sheep  or  more  than  f  10.  for  a  hog, 
and  you  know  very  well  that  is  a  pretty  small  payment  for  some 
of  our  good  hogs,  and  the  sheep  men  and  hog  men  looked  upon  it  as  a 
joke.    The  Legislature  felt  that  that  limit  on  animals  should  be  re- 
moved in  a  case  like  that  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  and  that  if  the 
State  is  going  to  kill  them  by  force  or  make  the  farmers  kill  their 
animals  for  the  protection  of  the  public  that  they  should  pay  full 
value  for  them,  and  that  bill  was  introduced  and  went  through  with- 
out a  word  against  it  and  was  signed  promptly  by  the  Governor,  so 
if  we  have  trouble  in  the  future  with  foot  and  mouth  disease — ^and  I 
hope  we  wont — if  we  come  to  appraising  animals,  they  will  be  ap- 
praised at  their  full  value  and  the  State  will  pay  whatever  it  agrees 
to  pay.    The  State  did  not  set  aside  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  pay 
indemnities;  if  we  get  into  new  trouble — fortunately  the  last  out- 
break occurred  just  as  the  Legislature  convened  and  we  could  get 
our  money  promptly,  but  if  that  had  occurred  a  year  later,  the  farm- 
ers would  have  had  to  wait  a  year  until  the  Legislature  convened  and 
that  would  have  put  the  farmers  in  very  bad  financial  condition.  Some 
states  have  set  aside  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  meet  these  emergen- 
cies* Pennsylvania  did  not  do  so,  but  I  feel  that  we  will  have  very 
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little  trouble  in  the  future  in  convincing  our  people  that  if  the  state 
makes  a  promise  that  it  will  try  to  pay  for  calamities  of  that  kind, 
it  will  ihake  good,  because  it  has  settled  fully  for  two  out-breaks  now 
and  I  think  people  generally  have  a  good  bit  of  confidence  in  what 
the  State  will  do. 

I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  more  to  say  about  foot-an- 
mouth  disease  just  at  present.  There  are  a  great  many  things  that 
could  be  said  about  it;  there  are  some  other  diseases  that  you  are 
probably  as  much  interested  in  now  as  foot  and  mouth  disease — some- 
thing in  reference  to  tuberculosis.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  use 
up  so  much  of  our  money  on  foot-and-mouth  disease,  f 625,000 —  that 
we  had  to  change  our  plan  a  little  in  handling  tuberculosis.  Up  to 
last  July,  we  always  arranged  to  pay  some  indemnity  for  cattle  that 
were  condemned  for  tuberculosis.  They  were  appraised  under  the 
same  plan  as  we  appraise  in  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  we*  could 
pay  f40.  for  a  non-registered  animal  or  f70.  for  a  registered  animal, 
and  we  could  pay  them  that  indemnity,  but  on  account  of  the  money 
we  used  up  for  foot-  and-  mouth  disease  and  our  not  being  able  to  get 
any  more  from  the  Legislature,  we  had  to  cut  out  the  indemnity  for 
cattle  out  of  this  appropriation.  Some  of  you  may  think  that  is  an 
injustice  and  I  am  rather  .surprised  myself  to  find  that  so  many  of 
our  fanners  are  keeping  on  with  the  tuberculin  test  although  they  get 
nothing  for  the  animal  destroyed  except  what  they  get  after  slaugh- 
tering from  the  butcher,  for  the  offal,  hide,  etc. 

In  reference  to  contagious  abortion — that  is  not  a  reportable  dis- 
ease; the  Board  is  not  compelled  by  law  to  handle  contagious  abor- 
tion, but  from  the  letters  received  from  our  people  in  the  State,  there 
is  no  disease  that  the  breeders  are  so  much  interested  in  as  they  are 
in  abortion.  Now  we  have  been  trying  to  do  a  little  work  in  it,  but 
I  do  not  blame  you  if  you  think  it  has  amounted  to  nothing;  in  fact 
we  have  a  pretty  hard  proposition  there  in  knowing  what  to  recom- 
mend in  reference  to  abortion  and  sterility  in  dairy  cattle,  and  we  do 
not  have  very  much  trouble  with  that  subject  in  other  species  of 
animals,  but  in  nearly  every  mail  we  have  a  few  letters  from  some- 
body who  wants  to  know  what  is  to  be  done  for  abortion  and  sterility, 
and  we  have  been  recommending  them  to  isolate  their  animals  and 
use  local  douches,  etc.  of  antiseptics,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  that  line  or  not.  I  doubt  if  it  pays 
a  man  to  bother  with  it.  As  far  as  I  can  see  at  present,  I  think  there 
is  hope  of  doing  something  in  pure  bred  herds,  where  they  want  to 
raise  calves,  especially.  I  believe  that  there  is  something  that  can 
be  done,  but  it  is  nothing  that  you  can  do  yourselves  yet  and  I  doubt 
if  it  will  be  anything  you  can  do  for  a  good  while  in  the  future.  I  do 
know  of  men  that  can  do  something  for  that  kind  of  condition,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  Board  is  trying  to  make  an  effort  to  have  some 
men  trained  to  go  out  on  cases  of  that  kind  and  do  something  for  the 
herd  owners  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  accomplish  something.  At  the  present  time  a  herd  owner 
does  not  feel  justified  in  paying  for  services  when  he  don't  believe 
there  is  going  to  be  any  results  obtained  from  it,  and  I  do  not  recom- 
mend you  to  do  it  until  we  can  demonstrate  to  you  that  it  can  be 
done  properly.    I  will  be  glad  then  if  you  will  be  interested  in  it, 
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but  as  far  as  native  herds  are  concerned,  I  donbt  if  it  is  worth  both- 
ering with ;  take  your  chances  and  put  up  with  it  as  you  have  done 
in  the  past. 

Hog  cholera  has  not  been  so  bad  as  in  other  years.  I  think  the  re- 
strictions we  had  on  the  foot-and  -mouth  disease,  disinfecting  cars, 
cleaning  up  the  shipping  station  and  preventing  'shipments,  to  some 
extent,  from  other  states,  had  a  very  good  influence  on  hog  cholera. 
We  are  still  using  the  serum  treatment  and  the  quarantine  in  hand- 
ling the  disease,  and  where  the  disease  is  reported  promptly,  I  think 
we  have  very  good  results.  I  think  in  any  herd  of  hogs  if  the  owner 
watches  the  herd  carefully  and  reports  the  disease  promptly  and  has 
it  attended  to  with  vaccination,  I  think  there  is  very  little  excuse  for 
a  man  losing  very  much  from  hog  cholera.  The  trouble  comes  by  not 
rfecognizing  the  disease  soon  enough  and  by  delaying  the  treatment  too 
long.  'There  will  be  some  losses  the  best  you  can  manage,  but  if  you 
are  prompt  in  reporting  the  disease,  if  you  treat  it  promptly,  your 
losses  will  not  be  very  heavy.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything 
else  unless  you  want  to  ask  some  questions  about  the  work.  I  feel 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  all  the  departments  of  the  State  to  take  citi- 
zens into  their  confidence  more  in  reference  to  doing  work  in  the  fu- 
ture. We  do  the  work  the  best  we  can,  we  do  not  pretend  to  know 
it  all,  we  are  ready  for  suggestions  at  any  time,  and  if  any  of  you 
know  how  work  can  be  done  better  and  how  better  results  can  be  ob- 
tained, we  are  glad  to  receive  suggestions  at  any  time,  either  by 
letter  or  in  meetings  of  this  kind,  and  if  any  of  you  have  any  ques- 
tions to  ask,  1  will  be  glad  to  answer  them  if  I  can.  If  not,  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  your  attention. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  any  discussion  of  this  report?  If 
not,  if  there  is  no  objection,  the  report  will  be  received  and  included 
in  the  proceedings. 

MR.  MATTHEW  RODGERS:  The  Executive  Committee  are  now 
ready  to  report. 

.The  Executive  Committee  then  presented  the  following  report 
of  appointments  for  the  coming  year:     (See  page  5). 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Killam,  the  report  was  received  and  adopted  and 
placed  on  file.  ■ 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  report  on  our  program  is  that  of  the 
Committee  on  Dairy  and  Dairy  Products,  Mr.  B.  Frank  Wambold, 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Wambold  then  submitted  the  following  report: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  DAIRY  AND  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 


By  B.  F.  WAMBOLD,  SeK«r»t;«te 


American  livestock  producers  rarely,  if  ever,  encountered  more 
adversities  in  one  single  year  than  they  experienced  in  the  year  1916 
just  past  In  the  face  of  all  misfortunes,  including  foot  and  mouth 
disease   together  with  the  unsettled  conditions  of  commerce  result- 
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ing  from  the  European  war,  still  there  have  been  evidences  of  the  bet- 
terment of  the  dairyman's  condition.  The  Cow  Testing  Association, 
co-operative  buying  and  marketing,  especially  was  the  improvement 
noticed  in  the  co  operative  creamery  interests  which  furnished  the 
dairyman  the  full  value  of  his  product. 

The  Cow  Testing  Association  has  opened  the  eyes  of  many  a  dairy- 
man and  gave  him  a  firmer  foundation.  When  one  is  approached  and 
asked  to  identify  with  himself  the  organization,  seemingly  realizing 
his  financial  ability  to  unite,  he  is  very  apt  to  suggest  the  name  or 
names  of  his  more  prosperous  neighbor  or  neighbors,  whose  interest 
might  be  enlisted.  The  Association  is  designed  to  furnish  informa- 
tion which  is  worth  gold  to  the  dairyman.  The  poorer  his  herd  and 
weaker  his  finances  the  more  eager  should  be  be  to  ascertain  the  leak- 
age in  his  business  and  seek  the  information  to  aid  him  in  determin- 
ing which  one  cow  or  more  should  become  the  basis  of  his  fntulre 
and  more  profitable  dairy.  Many  a  dairyman  has  told  me  that  his 
cow  produced  a  bucket  of  milk  a  day — never  once  making  mention  of 
the  size,  whether  an  8,  10  or  12  quart  bucket.  Accuracy  in  figures 
alone  makes  the  calculation  worthy  of  note  or  notice.  If  he  could  de- 
finitely state  that  his  cow  produces  30,  40  or  50  lbs.  daily,  how  much 
more  satisfactory?  And,  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  could  supply  a 
complete  record  of  production  of  3,000  or  8,000  lbs.  with  a  34  or  4% 
test,  what  an  advantage  and  satisfaction  indeed. 

This  can  be  readily  done  and  with  a  small  outlay.  A  milk  scale, 
a  sheet-paper  and  a  Babcock  tester  together  with  a  few  spare  moments 
of  his  time  would  be  the  equipment.  He  will,  however,  tell  you  that 
he  has  no  time  but  he  could  well  afford  to  take  the  time  if  he  would 
eliminate  the  unprofitable  and  thus  become  the  gainer  financially. 
True,  indeed,  it  is  that  many  obstacles  confront  the  dairyman  which 
may  more  readily  be  overcome  in  other  lines  of  business. 

The  luring  wages  and  comforts  of  the  city  and  at  this  time  the 
munition  plants  entice  away  the  farmer's  boy  from  the  farm  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  manufacture  of  shot  and  shell  to  kill  the  soldier 
of  other  countries  while  the  poor  babies  in  foreign  lands  are  crying 
aloud  for  milk  to  satisfy  their  hungry  stomachs  and  the  farmers' 
sons  in  our  country  are  maimed  or  possibly  killed  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  All  this  has  a  tendency  to  decrease  production,  for  there 
is  no  line  of  employment  which  calls  for  more  competent  and  effi- 
cient labor. 

The  dairyman  must  ever  be  wide  awake  and  on  his  guard  for  365 
days  in  the  year  if  he  would  succeed.  The  Cow  is  at  times  termed  a 
Machine,  which  name,  in  my  humble  judgment  and  estimation,  is 
false  and  wrong,  giving  an  entirely  erroneous  conception  of  the  ani- 
mal which  I  personally  hold  in  higher  esteem  and  regard. 

No  other  animal  is  more  ready  and  willing  to  respond  to  kindly 
treatment  than  the  Com?  and  will  show  returns  for  same  in  dollars 
and  cents  in  her  product.  Have  you  ever,  as  a  dairyman,  tried  to 
lemove  the  dust  from  her  back  with  the  milkstool  in  angry  passion 
before  milking?  If  so,  use  the  scale  afterwards  and  this  first  opera- 
tion will  convince  you  that  it  was  a  costly  one.  On  the  other  hand  use 
the  onri'v  comb  and  brush  and  then  the  scale  to  note  the  profit  ac- 
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crning  from  this  operation.  Remember  that  the  cow  has  life  and  her 
sensitive  nerves  readily  contract  and  relax  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  nerveless  machine. 

If  the  cow  throughout  her  lifetime  from  birth  to  the  gambol  were 
treated  according  to  her  real  needs  and  wants,  we  certainly  would 
have  more  profitable  dairies  and  better  diarymen,  better  farmers  and 
farms,  and  larger  crops  too.  Here  is  the  secret  to  meet  the  appealing 
argument  of  tlie  fertilizer  agent  when  you  can  produce  as  evidence 
her  profitable  by-product — the  indispensable  manure.  I  might  at 
length  refer  to  other  important  matters  in  the  dairy  and  to  the  dairy- 
man, viz,  sanitation,  equipment  and  disposal  of  the  dairy  product. 
These  are  very  frequently  neglected  or  overlooked  by  the  dairyman  as 
well  as  the  State  and  all  this  tends  to  decrease  the  consumption  of  the 
dairy  product. 

"The  High  Cost  of  Living"  is  the  cry  to-day.  Place  the  dairy  pro- 
duct side  by  side  with  other  necessaries  of  life — tabulate  and  note 
results.  The  public  press  and  medical  fraternity  have  laid  the  cause 
at  the  feet  of  the  cow  and  her  products  in  case  of  epidemics.  In  my 
home  town  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  broke  out  last  year,  and  'milk  in- 
fection' was  the  immediate  outcry,  but  no  one  made  mention  of  the 
filthy  alleys  containing  garbage  which  is  ever  the  sweet  prey  of  the 
dangerous  Fly.  The  sewage  disposal  plant,  often  discharging  its 
filth  into  the  near-by  stream,  went  unnoticed.  The  State  should  see 
to  proper  inspection  and  resort  to  rigid  measures  to  compel  the 
dairymen  to  produce  a  clean  article,  for  he  must  often  compete  with 
the  one  who  does  not  always  live  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

I  made  an  effort  to  secure  statistics  from  both  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Departments  for  the  year  just  closed,  but  was  unable  to  gather 
any,  hence  the  Committee  is  obliged  to  report  without  the  usual 
statistics,  ordinarily  so  valuable. 

Let  us  hope,  by  way  of  conclusion,  that  the  Committee  did  not 
fail  to  impress  upon  this  body  the  great  importance  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry and  its  products  so  as  to  build  up  our  soil  condition  and  the 
health  of  the  nation,  realizing  fully  that  the  dairy  product  fur- 
nishes the  nourishment  of  mankind  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

The  CHAIRMAN:     Is  there  any  discussion  on  this  report? 

MR.  DeWITT:  Tioga  county  has  more  creameries  and  more 
money  invested  in  creameries,  I  think,  than  any  other  county  in  the 
State.  What  I  may  say  I  do  not  wish  people  to  think  is  a  thing  that 
particularly  belongs  to  Tioga  county;  but  I  wish  to  say  it  to  warn 
you  fellows  who  have  some  little  private  institutions  of  your  own  and 
some  creameries,  some  skim  milk  stations  and  some  cheese  factories  of 
your  own,  not  to  be  too  free  to  give  them  up  to  large  corporations 
who  will  seek  to  destroy  your  little  plants  and  build  up  a  plant  of 
their  own  and  then  you  are  at  their  mercy.  Such  is  the  situation  that 
confronts  the  dairym«n  of  our  county  today.  Gentlemen,  there  was 
a  time  when  we  had,  all  over  that  county,  small  institutions  like 
that  I  have  been  telling  you  about.  We  had  small  creameries  run  by 
the  farmers  who  had  consolidated  themselves,  a  few  of  them,  to  make 
their  own  butter ;  cheese  factories  which  had  consolidated  in  the  same 

^ay a  few  of  the  farmers  had  come  together  and  built  some  cheese 

factories  and  made  their  own  cheese.    Just  recently  there  was  dis- 
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Batisfaction,  and  not  only  recently,  but  this  thing  has  been  going 
on  for  sometime.  About  15  years  ago  some  corporations  crept  in 
there  and  set  up  a  skimming  station,  a  batter  factory,  a  powdered 
milk  factory,  two  or  three  milk  condenseries,  and  some  of  the  patrons 
of  those  are  not  just  satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  have  been  re- 
ceiving. They  held  a  meeting  just  the  other  day  in  one  of  the  locali- 
ties where  I  live,  and  in  fact  the  milk  from  any  farm  goes  to  one  of 
these  corporations,  and  they  wished  to  have  a  talk,  as  the  farmers, 
I  think,  were  entitled  to  have  a  talk  with  those  people  who  were  run- 
ning this  factory  or  condensery.  They  did  not  appear  upon  the  scene, 
but  told  them  "If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  our  usages  go  somewhere 
else." 

It  reminds  me  of  the  fellow  that  died.  He  went  to  the  good  place 
and  he  looked  the  books  over  and  did  not  find  himself  recorded  there; 
finally  he  went  down  to  the  other  place  and  they  didn't  find  his  name 
lecorded  there  and  told  him  to  go.  He  asked.  "Where  will  I  go?"  They 
said,  "I  don't  care  where  you  go,  you  ought  to  go  back  where  you 
came  from."  Now  here  is  what  I  wish  to  tell  you  men  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  dairy  business,  that  they  had  our  little  creamery, 
they  had  our  little  skimming  station  and  they  had  our  cheese  factory 
all  destroyed;  we  have  nothing;  we  are  just  simply  at  their  mercy, 
and  now  the  question  that  arises  is  to  get  those  men  together  again 
and  try  to  get  them  together  so  that  we  can  get  our  milk  into  another 
channel  of  being  manufactured. 

I  say  this  to  you  fellows  who  are  dairymen.  Some  of  you  care  noth- 
ing about  it  because  you  are  not  dairymen,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you 
right  now  that  those  fellows  in  the  western  end  of  the  State  and  in 
the  western  end  of  Tioga  county  feel  very  much  hurt  and  one  of  the 
biggest  condenseries  in  the  world  is  that  doing  business  at  the  county 
seat  or  near  Wellsboro,  -and  the  other  day  the  proprietors  of  the  in- 
stitution made  the  price  to  them  for  the  year  with  a  5%  reduction. 
There  is  nothing  that  you  know  of  or  I  know  of  to  warrant  that  re- 
duction at  this  particular  time,  but  their  little  factories  were  all 
gone  and  they  simply  had  thsm  at  their  mercy. 

One  young  man  told  me  tlie  other  day — to  show  you  furthermore 
how  sometimes  these  things  are  run — that  he  patronized  the  station, 
this  factory,  and  he  has  been  at  the  State  College  and  understands 
the  testing  of  milk  as  well  as  their  man  who  does  the  testing  for  them. 
He  took  his  milk  to  the  factory  and  when  they  took  out  the  sample 
for  a  test,  he  had  them  to  take  out  a  sample  for  him  to  test,  also ;  there 
conld  absolutely  be  no  mistake,  and  when  the  test  was  given  him  by 
the  factory  and  he  compared  his  test  with  it,  they  differed  some  6 
points.  He  went  back  to  them  and  told  them  "I  know  that  I  am  ab- 
solutely right;  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  you  should  take  a  sample 
of  the  milk,  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  and  send  it  to  the  State  College 
or  any  other  place,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  anybody  who  is  competent  to  make  this  test."  They  simply  said 
"If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  our  test,  go  somewhere  else;  we  are 
doing  business  here;  neither  the  State  College  nor  anybody  else  is 
doing  it  for  us."  Now,  gentlemen,  what  I  have  said,  I  have  said 
'particularly  for  you  people  who  may  be  thinking  of  giving  all  yon 
have  got  in  the  dairy  line  into  the  hands  of  some  other  person  to  con- 
trol; don't  you  do  it. 
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MR.  HUTCHISON:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  with  us  today  a  very 
distinguished  farmer  from  Lebanon  connty.  He  has  been  sitting  over 
here  listening  very  attentively  and  I  know  you^  people  will  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  him,  the  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  the  Snnshine  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

MR.  HOUCK:  I  am  just  going  to  answer  that  invitation  by  saying 
that  I  am  here  and  am  very  much  interested;  but  I  am  obliged  to 
leave  on  the  train  in  a  very  short  time,  and  besides,  I  do  not  want  to 
interrupt  this  very  interesting  discussion  that  you  have  just  had. 
Please  excuse  me  at  this  time ;  I  am  obliged  to  Brother  Hutchison.  I 
fixed  this  up  before  I  came  in,  to  be  called  on,  and  am  much  obliged. 

(There  were  calls  for  Dr.  Sparks.) 

ADDRESS  OP  DR.  SPARKS 


I  can  only  say  that  I  am  sure  everyone  interested  in  agriculture 
is  interested  in  getting  the  most  out  of  the  State's  money  which  is 
appropriated  for  the  various  lines  of  agriculture,  I  know  that  you 
are  all  interested  in  the  pxesent  interest  which  is  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  to  so  harmonize  these 
factors  of  the  State  Government  that  the  money  which  is  expended 
shall  bring  the  largest  returns.  No  one  of  us  would  voluntarily  keep 
two  teams  to  do  the  work  on  the  farm  which  one  team  could  do,  and 
we  all  realize  the  necessity  of  making  a  proper  adjustment  between 
the  work  to  be  carried  on  by  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  the  Coll^;e 
and  the  work  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  al 
Harrisburg.  That  is  the  task  the  Governor  and  Secretary  have  set 
themselves  to  do,  to  divide  the  line,  as  I  understand  it,  by  an  arbi- 
trary division  which  shall  say  that  such  work  as  you  have  had  more 
this  morning,  with  Dr.  Marshall  this  afternoon,  and  others  for  proper 
protection  for  the  people,  the  protection  of  stock  and  the  protection 
of  the  materials  you  buy  from  adulteration — all  that  is  the  great 
work  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  to  do,  and  that  the 
work  of  instruction,  of  ascertaining  information  through  the  experi- 
ment station,  of  carrying  that  information  to  the  people,  bett^ 
methods,  more  economical  ways  of  doing  things  on  the  farm — that 
that  belongs  to  the  College;  and  they  are  trying  to  differentiate  and 
divide  the  work  in  precisely  that  way,  so  that  the  people  will  get  the 
largest  return  for  the  expenditure  of  their  money.  That  is  the 
thing  we  are  all  interested  in,  and  that  is  the  great  work  we  are 
trying  to  do  at  the  present  time,  and  I  know  that  no  one  more  highly 
appreciates  this  and  is  more  deeply  interested  than  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  itself.  And  I  want  to  say  that  we  are  trying,  at  the 
College,  to  carry  on  the  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  try- 
ing to  ascertain  the  facts  through  our  various  extension  agencies 
made  possible  by  this  Smith-Lever  Bill,  we  are  able  to  carry  that  out 
in  a  way  to  give  increased  production  and  with  increased  production 
comes  increased  prosperity  and  with  increased  prosperity  comes  hap- 
piness for  the  people  of  lie  State.    Thank  you.     (Applause). 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  I  believe  there  is  some  diflference  of  opinion 
as  to  how  this  should  be  disseminated,  but  time  will  not  permit 
us  to  call  anybody  else  to  talk  on  this  question  now,  and  we  will  have 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Fertilizers,  by  F.  S.  Brong, 

Mr.  Brong  then  submitted  the  following  report: 
REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS. 


Br  r.  S.  BRONG,  Chairman 


There  is  not  another  single  item  of  expense  for  which  the  Penn- 
sylvania farmer  spends  so  much  hard  cash  as  for  commercial  fer- 
tilizer. This  report  is  in  the  interest  of  that  farmer.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  we  are  not  talking  about  regular  truck  farmers  or 
other  highly  specialized  producers,  though  we  believe  in  a  general 
way  these  recommendations  will  also  apply  to  them. 

The  first  commercial  fertilizer  of  which  I  have  any  recollection  was 
crushed  bone  or  bone  meal,  which  was  closely  followed  by  acid 
phosphate  and  then  by  one  after  another  of  all  the  various  combina- 
tions that  high  salaried  officers  in  fertilizer  factories  could  create. 
If  we  can  take  their  word  for  it  there  are  now  nearly  two  thou^nd 
brands,  each  one  better  than  the  other,  from  which  the  farmer  can 
take  his  choice. 

Commercial  fertilizers  are  designed  to  supply  any  one,  or  two,  or 
aU  three  of  the  plant  food  constituents  generally  conceded  to  be  likely 
to  be  lacking  in  available  form  in  ordinary  soils,  viz :  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus and  potash.  The  nitrogen  for  the  fertilizer  may  be  derived 
either  from  a  mineral,  a  vegetable  or  animal  product.  It  may  be  in  a 
form  of  immediate  availability  for  plant  use,  or  it  may  be  slowly  avail- 
able, or  it  may  be  in  such  condition  that  scarcely  five  per  cent,  of  it 
can  be  used  by  the  plants  in  any  one  season.  Again  certain  products 
carrying  nitrogen  are  alkaline  in  their  nature  while  others  are  neu- 
tral, and  still  others  decidedly  acid.  In  a  somewhat  less  degree  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  materials  from  which  phosphorus  and'potash 
are  derived. 

I  believe  that  up  to  date  we  have  missed  the  mark  in  our  legislation 
for  fertilizer  control.  We  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  matter 
of  availability  was  all  the  farmer  needed  to  know  in  regard  to  the 
fertilizer  he  spent  his  money  for.  Whether  it  was  of  mineral,  animal 
or  vegetable  origin,  whether  it  was  acid,  alkaline,  or  neutral  in  its 
chemical  effect  on  the  soil,  these  are  thugs  we  have  taken  for  granted 
the  farmer  need  not  know.  Whatever  we  may  have  thought,  or  what- 
ever fertilizer  representatives  may  have  been  able  to  persuade  legisla- 
tures to  believe,  the  fact  remains  that  these  things  are  vital  to  the 
farmer. 

Everything  the  farmer  sells  is  regulated  by  law.  When  he  sells  a 
bushel  of  potatoes  or  apples  he  is  required  to  give  sixty  or  forty-five 
pounds,  respectively,  although  it  is  scarcely  possible  ordinarily  to 
heap  this  weight  on  a  bushel  measure.  If  he  sells  dairy  products  a 
close  inquiry  is  made  as  to  what  he  fed  his  cows,  and  as  to  the  cut  of 
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dress  of  the  person  who  does  the  milking.  If  he  sells  wheat  he  may 
not  deliver  rye  to  the  purchaser.  But  when  it  comes  to  purchas- 
ing that  which  may  mean  success  or  failure  for  his  year's  work  the 
legislature  turns  the  farmer  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  fer- 
tilizer companies. 

During  the  year  1915,  fully  33,000  tons  of  fertilizers,  in  bags,  were 
sold  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  at  a  cost  to  them  of  $8,500,000,  not 
more  than  14,000,000  representing  cost  of  material.  The  other  f4,- 
500,000  being  composed  in  salaries  to  the  oflQcers  of  fertilizer  com- 
panies, dividends,  salesmen's  commissions,  mixing  and  bagging  goods, 
office  expenses,  etc.  The  source  of  European  potash  having  been  al- 
most entirely  cut  off  from  the  result  of  preparedness  on  the  other  side 
of  the  pond,  has  resulted  in  one  year  in  increasing  the  use  of  acid 
phosphate  about  250  per  cent,  and  raising  the  price  of  this  American 
staple  about  50  per  cent. 

About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  before  a  local  farmers'  institute, 
the  writer  of  this  report  made  the  statement  that  the  ordinary  grain 
farmer  could  not  afford  to  depend  on  the  nitrogen  in  commercial  fer- 
tilizer to  grow  his  crops.  At  the  present  prices  of  acidulated 
phosphorus  and  water  soluble  potash,  I  now  unhesitatingly  put  these 
two  elements  in  the  same  class.  In  other  words,  under  present  condi- 
tions the  ordinary  fanner  cannot  afford  to  use  the  product  of  the  fer- 
tilizer trust.  .  j 

To  this  general  rule  I  would  note  a  single  exception.  To  increase 
production  without  the  direct  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  on  a  farm 
accustomed  to  their  use  is  not  an  easy  task.  On  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  one  hundred  acres  in  Pennsylvania  the  first  thing,  and  often 
the  only  one  that  is  needed  to  bring  up  the  crop  producing  ability  is 
humus.  To  get  the  organic  material  out  of  which  we  make  humus 
grow  a  succession  of  leguminous  crops  and  work  the  full  crops  into 
the  soil.  To  increase  this  growth  it  may  be  profitable  under  most 
conditions  to  apply  some  water  soluble  fertilizers. 

When  the  soil  is  being  filled  with  the  various  growths  of  legumes  it 
is  also  being  supplied  with  nitrogen.  Nitrogen  is  the  form  that  na- 
ture provided  for  plant  growth  from  the  beginning.  In  the  breaking 
down-  of  the  organic  structure  of  the  plants  in  the  soil  the  almost 
exhaustless  store  of  potash  is  touched  for  all  present  needs.  On  many 
soils  we  believe  the  use  of  floats  or  finely  ground  Tennessee  Phosphate 
Eock  direct  from  the  mine  to  the  farm  will  pay  in  connection  witii  the 
above  treatment. 

Availability.  What  sins  have  been  committed  in  thy  name!  In- 
stead of  assisting  nature  to  grow  our  crops  in  nature's  way,  we  have 
depended  on  the  factory  made  nostrums  to  feed  our  crops.  The  re- 
sult is  that  we  have  so  depleted  the  organic  matter  in  our  soils  that  if 
it  does  not  rain  for  eight  or  ten  days  during  the  growing  seasoln 
we  become  panic  stricken.  With  a  little  available  plant  food  we 
have  stimulated  the  soil  to  over  exertion  and  the  succeeding  crops 
show  the  reaction.  Availibility.  To  get  it,  fertilizer  concerns  will 
gather  up  any  old  thing  with  an  acid  to  break  down  the  organic  struc- 
ture, and  then  use  it  in  complete  fertilizers.  In  nature,  the  break) <ig 
down  of  the  organic  structure  of  plants  or  animal  products  in  the 
soil  results  in  bacterial  action  and  is  of  very  great  importance  in  its 
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relation  to  plant  growth.  Even  bone  meal,  animal  tankage,  and. 
ground  fish  are  now  often  aciduated  to  make  them  available.  The 
fertilizer  concerns  do  it  for  a  price;  but  the  farmer  who  uses  these 
products  should  have  his  sanity  inquired  into. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  it  is  just  as  great  an  offence  against 
morality  to  swindle  a  farmer  as  it  is  to  goldbrick  a  mason.  It  is 
not  my  desire  to  ask  special  legislation  for  the  farmers'  uplift.  He 
would  resent  that.  All  he  looks  for  is  simple,  old  fashioned  justice. 
The  fertilizer  companies  boast  that  they  can  and  do  use  materials  in 
their  fertilizer  against  the  laws  of  the  State.  I  would  have  the  leg- 
islature rewrite  those  laws.  In  addition  to  the  present  requirement 
of  the  per  cent,  of  available  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
printed  on  the  bag,  there  should  also  appear  the  name  of  the  material 
or  materials  from  which  the  different  elements  have  been  derived. 
In  the  case  of  organic  material  the  law  should  require  the  statement 
as  to  whether  the  organic  structure  remains  or  has  been  broken  down 
by  the  use  of  acids  or  other  chemical  action.  The  condition  of  the 
contents  of  the  bag  as  to  acidity  could  be  indicated  by  one  of  three 
words;  Neutral,  Acid  or  Alkaline. 

If  proper  penalties  are  provided, — and  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  there  should  be, — for  those  who  would  defy  the  law,  these  re- 
quirements could  be  easily  enforced  by  the  Department.  Then  would 
the  farmer  know  what  he  was  putting  into  his  soil  and  Pennsylvania 
agriculture  would  take  a  long  step  in  advance. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  any  discussion  of  this  interesting 
report? 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  I  would  like  to'  add  a  word  to  Brother 
Brong's  talk  on  fertilizers  or  his  report  on  fertilizers.  I  think  that 
the  sooner  the  average  cereal  farmer  becomes  aware  of  the  fact  that 
his  soil  is  deficient  in  humus,  the  better  for  him.  There  isn't  any  one 
element  that  the  average  soil  of  Pennsylvania  is  so  deficient  as  that 
of  humus.  I  will  prove  the  assertion  by  this  little  illustration: 
You  tear  down  an  ordinary  line  fence,  if  you  please;  remove  that; 
you  have  added  nothing  to  that  soil  with  the  exception  of  weed^ 
probably  if  you  mowed  them  they  decayed  there,  and  grasses  have 
rotted  and  reverted  back  to  the  soil ;  you  have  added  no  lime,  no  com- 
mercial fertilizer  of  any  kind.  Put  in  any  crop  you  wish,  and  I  ven- 
ture the  assertion  you  will  get  good  results.  What  have  you  done? 
Ton  have  done  nothing  but  change  the  mechanical  condition  of  that 
soil;  you  have  changed  the  respective  powers  of  that  soil  so  that  it 
holds  water  and  moisture  for  use  when  the  plant  is  ready  to  take  it, 
and  there  isn't  any  one  thing  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  so  detrimental 
to  growing  crops  as  our  pasture  system,  we  pasture  everything  off 
of  our  ground  and  leave  it  bare,  exposed  to  the  bleaching  sun,  and  the 
result  is  that  it  becomes  lifeless. 

I  could  show  you  an  illustration  in  our  neighborhood;  only  two 
miles  from  me  a  gentleman  has  13  acres  of  ground  on  which  he  grows 
sweet  corn.  He  has  30  or  40  acres  grown  by  his  neighbor ;  at  the  last 
cultivation  of  his  corn  he  sows  grass  seed;  one  year  he  grows  corn 
and  the  next  year  grass,  grass  and  corn  alternately,  and  every  year 
he  plows  down  the  sod,  and  a  more  fertile  piece  of  ground  I  have 
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.never  seen,  and  the  nearer  we  can  get  crops  in  rotation  that  way, 
the  less  fertilizer  we  will  need  to  purchase.  I  will  venture  that 
assertion. 

MR.  BOND:  I  had  formed  a  resolution  that  I  would  not  say  a 
word  at  this  meeting;  but  there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  call  to  mind. 
For  25  years  I  have  heard  about  the  average  farmer,  what  he  can 
afford  to  do  and  what  he' cannot.  I  want  somebody  to  explain  what 
is  the  average  farmer?  80%  is  the  average  farmer;  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  do  something  and  cannot  afford  without  doing  it.  I  want  to 
know  what  constitutes  an  average  farmer. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  Bureau  in  charge  of  the  Compensation 
Act  has  pretty  well  defined  it's  opinion  who  the  average  farmer  is. 
The  bill  which  recently  passed  exempting  the  farmers  from  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act  exempted  agriculture,  as  I  understood  it;  it  would 
not  have  passed  if  it  had  not  done  so,  but  the  commission  or  the  Bu- 
reau in  charge  of  that  act,  in  carrying  out  its  provisions,  have  made 
the  average  farmer  a  very  minute  creature ;  in  fact,  any  man  having 
an  orchard  to  some  extent  is  not  a  farmer;  he  will  have  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  insurance  companies  for  his  employees. 

PROF.  SURFACE:  That  includes  also  dairying  and  truck  garden- 
ing and  a  number  of  other  things  that  are  branches  of  agriculture. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  And  the  Compensation  Act  will  apply  to 
poultrymen  also.  If  a  fellow  gets  scared,  a  hen  might  peck  him,  he  is 
fn  danger  of  bumping  his  head,  or  something  of  that  kind,  he  will  have 
to  be  insured ;  and  the  orchard  man  will  have  to  be  insured. 

PROF.  SURFACE :    Truck  gardeners  and  market  gardeners. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Yes,  even  the  minister,  I  believe,  will  be  in 
danger  of  a  chicken  bone  and  have  to  be  insured.  In  this  discussion 
there  has  nothing  been  said  about  any  cheap  source  of  potash.  I 
would  like  to  caU  on  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Crawford  county,  to  give  us 
his  idea. 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  I  was  not  thinking  of  saying  anything.  There 
are  a  good  many  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  and  I  know  that  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania  with  the  wonderful  inert  stores  of  potash  that 
we  have  in  those  glaciated  soils  up  there,  if  we  make  use  of  and  save 
what  we  have  got,  we  do  not  need  any,  I  don't  need  any  on  my  farm, 
I  use  what  I  have  got  and  I  use  it  by  having  concrete  floors  in  the 
barn  that  have  no  auger  holes  in  them.  A  good  many  fellows  in  oar 
county  haven't  got  them  yet,  and  I  know  those  fellows  are  going  to 
the  greatest  extreme  in  order  to  get  potash,  and  I  think  that  if  the 
potash  going  down  through  the  old  barn  floors  of  Penne^lvania  could 
be  stopped  and  applied  to  the  land  properly,  that  this  apparent  need 
of  potash  would  very  largely  disapi)ear  in  a  good  many  lines  of  agri- 
culture, especially.  Of  course  there  are  particular  lines  that  need  extra 
supplies  of  potash,  but  we  fellows  that  are  crop  growing  and  doing 
general  farming  can  very  largely  do  away  with  it  or  the  apparent 
need  of  it  by  using  what  we  have  got,  and  the  more  I  farm  and  the 
longer  I  farm  and  the  more  I  see  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Eastern 
and  Central  United  States,  the  more  I'm  inclined  to  believe  that  that 
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same  thing  might  be  said  with  regard  to  some  other  of  our  fertilizers 
ingredients  that  we  have  been  setting  such  store  by  in  past  years. 

We  farmers  too  many  of  us  have  got  a  one  sided  idea  of  the  need 
of  more  plant  food  in  the  soil,  because  we  fellows  that  have  been 
talking  in  farmers'  institutes  and  writing  for  agricultural  journals' 
and  going  out  and  handing  out  information  that  the  farmers  have 
been  trying  to  apply,  have  put  too  much  emphasis  on  the  need  of 
more  plant  food  in  the  soil,  and  the  longer  I  farm,  as  I  say  rightly, 
the  less  I  see  of  that  need,  even  where  we  are  not  applying  very  mudt, 
and  i  know  the  day  is  going  to  come  and  has  come  already,  on  some 
of  our  land,  that  we  are  not  going  to  use  any  commercial  fertilizer 
of  any  kind  and  the  land's  producing  better  crops  than  it  ever  pro- 
duced before.     (Applause). 

I  like  to  talk  about  things  permanent,  and  the  most  permanent  ag- 
riculture that  the  world  knows  to-day  is  to  be  found  in  China  and 
Japan,  an  agriculture  that  has  been  maintained  for  four  thousand 
years;  before  Leibig  invented  chemical  fertilizers,  they  farmed  that 
land  and  to-day  the  land  is  supporting  a  greater  population  and  I  be- 
lieve producing  greater  crops  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  earth,  and 
it  was  farmed  four  thousand  years  before  chemical  fertilizer  was  in- 
vented and  is  the  oldest  example  of  agriculture  the  world  knows  to- 
day; and  if  that  is  true,  permanent  agriculture  in  this  country  can 
be  established  on  somewhat  the  same  basis,  the  basis  Brother  Herr 
back  there  spoke  about  a  while  ago.  Now  I  am  not  going  to  talk, 
that  is  not  part  of  my  business  in  these  meetings ;  I  do  too  much  of 
that  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvahia  anyhow,  as  a  lot  of  you  fellows 
know. 

MR.  SOHULTZ:    I  am  a  fertilizer  manufacturer — 

The  CHAIRMAN:    We  are  well  aware  of  that. 

MR.  8CHULTZ:  Yes,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Brong  was 
gunning  for  the  fertilizer  manufacturer,  and  that  reminds  me  of  a 
little  story  if  I  am  allowed  to  tell  it.  Years  ago  I  lived  in  the  State 
of  Florida,  and  one  day  I  was  out  there  gunning  for  squirrels,  and 
I  was  in  the  pine  woods  and  those  fox  squirrels  were  right  at  the 
very  top  of  those  trees  and  I  was  banging  away  at  them  and  a  friend 
was  with  me.  I  didn't  get  any,  but  this  friend  said  this:  "Mr. 
Schultz,  just  you  keep  at  it,  it's  fun  for  you  and  it  don't  hurt  the 
squirrels." 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  we  will  take 
up  the  report  on  Wool  and  Textile  Fibres,  by  Mr.  S.  C.  George. 

Mr.  George  then  presented  the  following  report: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  WOOL  AND  TEXTILE  FIBRES 
By  MR.  S.  C.  GEORGE,  Chairman 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 
In  attempting  to  report  on  this  subject,  I  feel  it  is  too  diflBcult  for 
one  of  my  ability  or  experience  to  cope  with;  but  never  wishing  to 
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shirk  a  task  when  it  is  imposed  upon  me,  I  shall  make  the  endeavor, 
feeling  that  he  who  makes  the  effort  is  the  one  who  is  rewarded, 
rather  than  they  who  hear  it  read. 

While  the  subject  is  Wool  and  Textile  Fibres,  yet  it  must  be  treated 
in  a  more  general  way :  The  animal,  its  value  for  food,  its  offspring, 
its  habits,  danger  from  enemies  as  well  as  for  its  fleece. 

THE   ANIMAL 

The  sheep  must  first  be  considered.  Does  anything  on  the  farm 
appeal  so  much  to  the  farmer  and  his  boys  as  a  flock  of  fine  sheep? 
The  innocence  of  the  young  lamb,  the  gentleness  of  the  grown  sheep, 
the  almost  human  instinct  of  the  mother  when  caring  for  her  young, 
and  even  the  more  vigorous  efforts  of  the  male  to  protect  the  flo<i 
from  enemies.  Even  his  attack  upon  the  shepherd  during  an  unwary 
moment,  and  arousing  his  ire  for  the  time  is  soon  forgotten  in  the 
large  fleece  he  will  yield  at  shearing,  or  the  sturdy  lambs  that  will 
be  seen  skipping  on  the  hillside  in  the  gentle  springtime. 

Where  sheep  originated  is  a  question  difficult  to  answer.  They  are 
the  first  of  the  animals  domesticated  by  man,  and  reasonably  so, 
since  they  supply  the  two  principal  wants  of  the  barbarian,  food 
and  clothing.  They  are  found  in  every  country,  not  entirely  savage, 
from  the  Artie  to  the  Torrid  Zones. 

There  are  many  distinct  varieties  of  sheep ;  some  valuable  for  their 
wool,  some  for  their  flesh,  and  others  are  dual  purpose,  producing  a 
good  fleece  and  still  have  a  fine  carcass.  The  selection  of  a  flock 
will  therefore  depend  upon  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  kept.  If 
the  production  of  wool  is  the  principal  aim,  then  individuals  of  the 
wool  breeds  should  be  secured.  But  the  flesh  of  the  sheep  has  be- 
come so  well  known  as  an  article  of  food  that  it  ranks  high  today 
as  one  of  the  best  of  meats  on  the  market;  not  only  in  quality  but 
in  price.  Some  years  ago  it  was  contended  by  certain  consumers  that 
the  fle.sh  taste<l  from  the  wool,  but  the  skillful  butcher  can  satisfy 
anyone  that  this  is  a  fallacy.  Hence  when  the  flesh  is  good  for  food 
and  the  wool  for  garments  and  cloth,  one  of  the  medium  wool  breeds 
should  be  selected. 

Among  the  more  prominent  breeds  are  the  Leicesters,  Cotswolds, 
Southdowns,  the  Lincolns,  Oxfords,  Shropshires  and  Merinos.  The 
Lincoln  sheep  were  first  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1835. 
The  Cotswold  in  1832.  The  breeding  of  the  Merinos  was  begun  by 
Mr.  Atwood  in  1813.  In  any  case,  whatever  may  be  the  breed,  it  is 
important  that  strong,  vigorous  animals  be  secured.  Sheep,  like 
other  animals,  should  have  good  size. 

In  starting  a  flock  of  sheep  the  inexperienced  man  should  begin 
with  a  small  number,  probably  twelve  or  fifteen  ewes.  We  have 
found  on  our  farm  that  the  Merino  ewe  was  a  very  profitable  one 
to  keep.  A  little  harder  to  winter,  not  being  quite  so  hardy  as  some 
of  the  other  breeds  but  not  so  hard  to  summer  not  requiring  so  much 
range,  not  so  likely  to  jump  and  not  so  liable  to  disease,  and  when 
bred  to  a  ram  of  some  of  the  open  wooled  breeds,  the  lambs  werii 
large  and  good  sellers,  never  failing  to  make  a  good  profit.  Quoting 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Delaine  Merinos  Association:  "The  im- 
portance of  a  better  fleece  is  the  leading  question  of  today  among 
breeders  who  are  trying  to  produce  better  Merinos.    Wool  of  a  higher 
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grade,  a  quality  from  which  the  higher  class  of  fabrics  can  be  made. 
Evenness  of  fleece  and  fineness  of  fibre  are  two  things  to  be  consid- 
ered." He  says  further,  that  the  Tasmanian  fleece  grown  on  an 
island  near  Australia  is  our  strongest  competitor. 

Not  only  is  the  fibre  to  be  considered  but  the  oil  and  difference 
in  shrinking  from  scouring.  The  preparation  of  wool  is  very  im- 
portant. Several  years  ago,  all  sheep  were  driven  to  the  creek,  or  a 
dam  made  in  the  meadow  brook  on  the  farm,  and  were,  washed  before 
being  sheared.  When  the  owner  did  this  himself  he  could  have 
reasonably  clean  wood,  but  when  some  one  else  had  to  be  employed 
to  do  the  work  it  was  not  so  well  done.  Then  when  time  was  given 
for  the  wool  to  dry  on  the  sheep. before  being  shorn,  it  accumulated 
a  good  deal  of  dirt.  Some  was  tub  washed ;  that  is,  after  being  shorn, 
was  washed  by  hand  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  some  was  shorn  and 
sold  without  being  washed.  In  this  way  there  were  too  many  grades 
and  too  many  prices,  the  washed  wool  not  being  of  the  same  quality. 
Now  no  one  wa^es  his  sheep  uor  his  wool,  but  all  is  shorn  and  sold 
as  it  comes  from  the  sheep. 

It  is  a  good  plan  with  breeding  ewes  to  tag  them;  that  is  to  clip 
away  the  locks  from  the  hind  legs  and  udder,  before  lambing  time. 
This  relieves  danger  of  the  accumulation  of  filth  and  the  breeding 
of  worms  that  often  results  from  the  neglect  of  this.  This  wool 
should  be  kept  by  itself  and  sold  as  such. 

PROFIT  IN  SHEEP 

That  sheep  are  one  of  the  best  money  makers  on  the  farm  cannot 
be  denied.  Our  own  experience  has  proven  to  us  that  with  a  flock 
of  sheep,  after  counting  off  one-half  for  feed  and  care,  as  the  share 
man  usually  gets,  has  yielded  a  profit  of  33^%  on  our  worst  year, 
on  the  money  invested,  while  better  years  have  given  us  70%.  I  wish 
to  quote  from  a  clipping  in  our  own  county  paper.  The  gentleman 
named  is  my  own  neighbor  of  about  three  miles  distant:  "D.  W. 
Anderson,  of  Parkwood,  a  progressive  farmer,  has  demonstrated  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  that  thei-e  is  money  in  .slieep  in  this  country. 
He  brought  55  lambs  to  Indiana  on  Thursday.  They  weighed  5,200  lbs. 
or  nearly  95  pounds  each  and  brought  |7.00  per  head.  Half  of  the 
number  were  twin  lambs.  Counting  the  wool  secured  from  the  ewes 
which  raised  the  lambs,  each  ewe  has  brought  about  flO.OO  this 
summer.  The  entire  flock  has  made  Mr.  Anderson  more  than  a  dollar 
a  day  for  the  past  four  years." 

The  price  of  wool  is  stronger  at  the  present  time. 

Great  Britain  has  proclaimed  further,  though  not  definite  limits  on 
the  exportation  of  wools  from  her  colonies.  Foreign  markets  are 
stronger  than  in  the  recent  past,  while  prices  are  higher  than  a  year 
ago  in  Australia,  Africa  and  South  America.  The  advance  amount- 
ing to  50  to  75  per  cent,  on  most  grades.  Even  if  prices  were  not 
higher  on  other  continents  the  advance  on  ocean  rates  would  add 
to  the  cost  of  wools  here.  Ocean  transportation  is  at  a  premium 
these  days,  and  there  is  no  commerce  commission  to  prevent  vessel 
owners  from  charging  all  they  can  get.  As  a  natural  result  of  these 
conditions  and  the  big  orders  now  in  hands  of  the  mills  our  wool 
market  has  shown  strength  in  recent  weeks,  and  if  the  present  war 
continues  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  the  producer. 
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SOME  DIFFICULTIES 

The  old  adage  that  a  change  of  pasture  is  good  for  sheep  is  not 
only  true  but  it  is  essential.  Sheep  are  great  scavengers,  they  clean 
up  many  of  the  weeds  on  the  farm  and  along  the  fence  rows.  Many 
claim  that  they  will  live  on  these  and  require  very  little  attention; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  sheep,  like  other  animals,  respond  to  good 
care  and  treatment,  and  the  better  they  are  cared  for  the  more  profit- 
able they  are.  A  change  of  pasture  is  more  essential  than  a  very 
large  range.  Therefore  it  is  better  to  have  the  pasture  divided  into 
fields  and  change  the  flock  from  one  to  another  every  week  or  ten 
days  than  to  allow  them  to  roam  over  the  whole  pasture  at  will. 
And  here  comes  in  the  fence  problem.  Fencing  material  is  so  scarce 
on  the  average  farm,  and  timber  so  high  in  price  that  the  farmer 
can  hardly  afford  to  use  it,  and  the  material  we  buy  is  scarcely 
worth  putting  up.  Here,  again  the  war  looms  up.  Galvanizing 
material  is  so  expensive  and  difficult  to  get  that  much  inferior  wire 
is  on  the  market.  Sheep  require  a  closer  fence  than  most  other 
stock.  Hence  this  is  one  of  tiie  problems  that  is  hard  of  solution. 
Other  animals  may  be  kept  in  close  quarters  but  not  so  with  the 
sheep. 

ENEMIES 

The  worst  enemy  the  sheep  man  has  has  to  contend  with,  especially 
the  one  who  lives  near  a  mining  district,  is  the  much  discussed  or 
cussed  dog.  According  to  statistics,  compiled  by  L.  H.  Wible,  Sta- 
tistican  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  sheep  kUIed  by  dogs 
in  1913  were  6,393  and  the  number  injured  were  4,845.  The  average 
price  paid  for  sheep  killed  was  |6.35  and  for  injured  f2.85  or  a 
total  of  $54,322.70.  Now  how  many  dogs  would  it  take  to  be  worth 
that  much  money?  We  think  there  is  not  one  dog  in  a  thousand 
that  is  worth  the  price  of  the  lead  it  would  take  to  put  him  out  of 
existence. 

The  number  of  dogs  killed  were  1,419  and  this  cost  the  State  f  1,- 
719.56.  The  amount  expended  for  the  payment  of  horses  bitten  by 
mad  dogs  was  |2,593.37  while  the  amount  expended  for  dog  tags 
was  12,813.31. 

We  find  further  that  the  number  of  sheep  in  Pennsylvania  declined 
from  1,531,066  in  1900  to  883,072  in  1910,  a  decline  of  43%.  Prom 
one  of  the  leading  sheep  states  of  the  east,  we  have  fallen  away  until 
the  last  census  reports  that  only  11.6%  of  our  farmers  report  sheep 
among  their  livestock. 

Other  causes  may  enter  into  this,  such  as  tarifif  tinkering,  and 
diseases  of  sheep,  also  the  fence  problem  of  which  I  have  already, 
spoken,  but  the  dog  is  the  principal  cause. 

In  Washington  county,  the  great  sheep  growing  county  of  the 
State,  last  year  the  funds  for  paying  sheep  claims  were  exhausted, 
and  the  claims  were  three  years  in  advance  of  payment.  It  was 
further  reported  that  the  number  of  dogs  in  that  county  was  one 
to  every  three  taxables,  while  some  of  the  tovms  or  vUlages  did 
not  report  so  many,  it  was  believed  that  the  assessors  were  negligent. 
A  friend  in  Cambria  county  informs  me  that  when  a  farmer  under- 
took to  rid  his  farm  of  dogs  that  the  dog  owners  burned  his  bam 
to  the  ground. 
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Now,  how  can  sheep  be  raised  under  snch  conditions?  We  are  not 
going  to  propose  any  dog  law ;  but  we  do  think  no  foreigner  should 
be  allowed  to  keep  a  dog,  and  no  dog,  owned  by  any  person,  should 
have  more  privilege  than  any  other  domestic  animal. 

The  CHAIRMAN:     Is  there  any  discussion  of  this  report? 

MR.  DEWITT:  I  think  that  this  report  is  one  of  the  best  reports 
that  has  ever  been  read  before  the  Board  since  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber, and  he  winds  up  with  the  same  argument  that  every  report 
has  wound  up  with,  and  that  is  the  dog,  and  the  last  legislature 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  itself  on  account  of  the  Dog  Law  that  is  put 
upon  the  statute  books  of  this  Commonwealth,  with  all  the  different 
strings  and  means  to  prevent  putting  that  law  into  effect.  You  aU 
are  perhaps  more  conversant  with  the  law  than  I  am,  but  the  other 
day  I  said  to  the  assessor,  who,  as  you  know,  is  under  obligations 
to  assess  every  dog  and  to  carry  a  tag  with  him  and  know  that  the 
tag  is  put  on  and  collect  a  fee  from  the  man  who  has  the  dog — 9! 
said  to  him,  "How  did  you  make  it?"  He  said,  "I  found  thirty  dogs 
up  in  the  upper  end  of  the  town  that  nobody  owns ;"  A  small  village 
like  ours,  fifteen  hundred  or  sixteen  hundred  inhabitants.  There 
should  be  some  means,  gentlemen,  taken  at  the  next  legislature  to  get 
rid  of  these  dogs — what  expression  did  he  use — these  cussed  dogs, 
in  the  State.  Tioga  county  has  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  to-day 
that  are  not  being  used,  but  which  were  formerly  used,  just  for  the 
reason  that  dogs  have  run  the  sheep  out  of  our  county,  and  not 
only  out  of  our  county,  but  we  hear  the  same  thing  every  time 
people  get  together,  and  we,  as  representatives  from  each  county  of 
the  State,  are  powerless  to  have  a  law  passed  to  protect  a  product 
of  the  farm,  that  there  is  nothing  so  easy  to  get  money  out  of  as 
sheep,  for  I  used  to  keep  anywhere  from  one  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  sheep  myself.  I  hope  when  the  next  legislature  meets  they 
will  not  be  so  afraid  of  the  labor  unions  of  this  Commonwealth  and 
that  they  will  pass  a  law  driving  the  dogs  out  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially those  that  have  no  owners. 

A  "Member:  The  Dog  Law  reminds  me  that  the  member  of  the 
legislature  that  introduced  that  bill  was  drunk — I  know  some  of 
them  were.  One  of  the  provisions  under  which  a  dog  becomes  an 
outlaw  is  the  most  inconsistent  thing;  one  provision  is  that  you 
daren't  shoot  a  dog  for  chewing  up  game  out  of  season  that  wears 
a  tag  with  his  master's  name  and  post-office  address  on  the  plate  on 
his  collar,  and  you  have  got  to  notify  that  man  once  before  you  dare 
kill  his  dog.  I  have  never  been  able  to  notify  the  owner  because  I 
couldn't  catch  his  dog.  I  have  to  shoot  the  dog  to  read  the  name 
on  his  tag.  I  can  read  the  name,  but  first  I  have  to  fix  the  dog  so 
I  can  read  it. 

MR.  GEORGE:  As  you  know  and  as  the  gentleman  has  said,  they 
are  required  to  carry  those  tags  along  and  collect  that  tax  as  soon 
as  they  assess  the  dog.  Well  it  has  been  found  in  our  county  almost 
impossible  to  do  that.  Our  Commissioners  have  made  a  ruling  re- 
cently, since  the  new  Board  went  in — they  took  their  seats  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  they  extended  the  time,  they  found  that 
quite  a  number  of  these  licenses  were  not  paid;  they  extended  the 
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time,  I  believe,  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  this  month  allowing  them  an 
increase  of  8%  on  the  regular  fee  on  the  dog  tax,  that  to  go  to  the 
collector  of  the  dog  tax;  they  gave  them  that  much  time  and  added 
8%  to  it,  and  still  it  is  not  going  to  solve  the  dog  problem;  in  our 
county  it  has  driven  the  sheep  out  of  the  county  and  some  persons 
would  call  them  harder  names  than  I  used  in  my  report. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  cannot  get  the  laws 
we  want,  it  is  our  own  fault.  I  feel  more  convinced  on  that  point 
than  I  ever  did.  But  I  must  go  back  to  the  fertilizer  business.  Last 
year  we  formulated  a  bill  to  be  enacted  into  law  protecting  the  farmer 
along  commercial  fertilizer  lines,  which  was  a  good  bill  and  it  ought 
to  have  been  made  into  law  and  it  was  not.  Why  wasn't  it?  It 
was  dropped  simply  because  the  farmer  was  not  up  to  his  job;  the 
farmer  originated  the  bill  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature, 
then  forgot  it. 

What  did  the  fertilizer  people  do?  I  think  that  bill  that  was 
started  through  my  agitation  in  this  body  here,  in  fact  I  know  it  was, 
and  it  was  a  good  one.  What  did  the  fertilizer  people  do?  Just 
before  the  bill  was  up,  I  got  a  notice  that  I  should  be  at  Harrisburg 
on  a  certain  day  in  the  interest  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and  it  was 
a  pretty  strong  notice,  and  when  I  got  there  they  asked  me  to  'go 
before  the  legislature  to  undo  that  very  bill.  I  couldn't  do  that,  and 
yet  I  couldn't  go  before  the  l^islature  and  defend  it  because  I  had 
no  right  to  get  the  animosity  of  all  the  fertilizer  people  on  top  of 
me;  I  had  no  right  to  risk  my  business.  All  the  big  companies  were 
represented  there  and  they  simply  took  hold  of  that  bill  and  that  was 
the  last  you  heard  about  it.  Now  if  the  farmers  had  been  there — the 
people  that  put  those  men  into  office  to  enact  those  laws — and  told 
them  what  they  wanted  and  insisted  on  it,  they  would  have  got  it 
passed,  there  is  no  question  about  that,  and  it  is  no  use  for  us  to 
come  here  and  talk  those  things  over  and  forget  them;  at' the  vital 
point  we  fall  down,  and  that  is  a  mistake. 

MR.  R.  L.  MUNCE:  I  represent  Washington  county.  I  don't 
know  that  I  have  any  rights  or  privileges  on  the  floor;  I  am  not  a 
member  of  your  Association,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  I  am  mighty 
glad,  as  President  of  the  Sheep  Breeders'  and  Wool  Growers'  As- 
sociation of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  with  you.  We  are  trying  to  put 
the  industry  again  on  its  feet  as  it  was  in  years  gone  by.  I  know 
there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  Governor,  if  you  heard  his 
statement  this  morning,  and  also  I  talked  to-day  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  to  bring  about  this  sheep  growing  industry  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  am  mighty  glad  to  know  that  this  body 
is  also  taking  note  of  the  importance  of  the  industry.  I  feel  that 
you  members,  if  you  go  about  over  the  State  and  preach  such  doc- 
trines as  has  been  preached  here  by  the  paper  read,  that  it  is  bound 
to  do  a  lot  of  good,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  one  thing  this  Board 
of  Agriculture  can  do  that  will  bring  more  pleasure  and  profit  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  than  to  put  again  on  the  map  the  sheep  in- 
dustry of  the  State. 

In  regard  to  the  Dog  Law,  of  course  that  is  one  of  the  crying  evils 
and  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  contend  with.  Three  years  ago  I 
lost  a  hundred  and  forty  head  of  sheep  myself  with  dogs,  and  I 
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know  what  that  means.  Our  county  last  year  was  fourteen  thousand 
dollars  behind  in  paying  for  her  sheep  lost.  But  T  want  to  say  to  yon 
that  last  year  we  came  here  to  Harrisburg  and  there  were  a  number 
of  bills  up  in  regard  to  legislation,  and  I  never  saw — and  I  liave  been 
at  the  business  for  forty  years,  and  T  would  like  to  tell  you  how  at 
both  here  and  at  Washington  City,  lobbying  in  the  interests  of  the 
sheep  and  wool  industry,  and  I  never  saw  a  set  of  men  that  were 
more  disposed  to  do  something  for  the  sheep  industry  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  than  they  were  last  year  in  the  legislature.  And, 
as  the  gentleman  over  there  said,  we  did  not  get  as  much  as  we  ought 
to  have  had  because  the  men  who  are  interested  in  that  thing  were 
not  here  to  follow  it  up.  The  last  Dog  Law  enacted  is  the  best  we 
ever  had.  The  gentleman  says  something  about  what  to  do  with  the 
dogs  that  don't  have  any  owners.  The  law  provides  for  that,  that 
when  the  tax  collector  or  assessors  goes  out  and  issues  the  tag,  he 
issues  the  tag  to  the  owner  and  takes  account  of  that  dog  and  reports 
back  to  the  Commissioner  where  he  found  certain  doffs,  and  then 
also,  in  addition  to  that,  he  is  required  to  publish  a  list  of  those 
who  have  paid  their  tax.  Smith  &  Jones  read  that  list,  and  his 
neighbor  naturally  looks  at  the  list  of  does  li.sted  there  to  see  whether 
certain  men  have  paid  their  tax  and  whether  their  dogs  are  listed  or 
not.  If  they  are  not,  it  is  his  personal  duty  to  let  the  Commissioner 
know  that  that  man  has  not  listed  his  dogs  and  has  not  paid  the 
license  on  those  dogs,  so  it  is  up  to  each  individual  to  see  that  the 
Commissioner  is  notified  and  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  it  is  their 
duty  to  send  out  the  constable  or  the  State  Constabulary  guards  to 
kill  those  dogs. 

Now  the  law  provides  for  disposing  of  the  dog  that  does  not  have 
any  owner.  Of  course  there  are  many  amusing  things  in  connection 
with  this.  I  talked  to  an  assessor  not  long  since.  He  went  to  a  Dago 
shanty  where  the  man  was  known  to  have  at  least  three  dogs,  and 
the  man  told  him  "T  had  three  dogs,  but  T  hung  them,  T  don't  have 
any  dogs  here!"  He  went  to  the  next-door  neighbor  and  said  "How 
many  dogs  did  you  get  from  the  Daeo?"  He  said  "T  didn't  get  any, 
he  hung  his  dogs."  He  said,  "I  hung  those  docs  all  over  there  this 
morning."  He  started  an  investigation  and  found  the  three  dogs 
hung  in  fertilizer  sacks  in  a  little  wood-shed;  so  he  got  by. 
(Laughter.) 

But  I  want  to  say  again  that  I  don't  think  you  have  anything  that 
would  be  of  more  importance  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  than  to 
foster  and  promote  this  sheep  industry,  and  I  want  you  to  keep 
also  after  the  dogs,  becau.se  if  we  get  rid  of  them  we  can  do  a  lot. 
and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  paying 
attention  to  the  matter  and  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
going  to  give  it  his  attention.  On  the  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fourth  of  next  month,  we  are  going  to  have  a  meeting  at  Pitt.sburgh 
of  the  State  Livestock  Breeder.s'  Association,  and  the  Dairy  Union, 
etc.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Sheep  Breeders'  Association  are  going  to 
have  a  meeting  down  tliere  and  T  hope  that  some  or  all  of  you  will 
come  down  and  help  us  boost  the  sheep  industry  of  Pennsylvania. 

MR.  KERRICK:  In  the  county  of  Bradford,  the  Commissioners 
have  put  that  law  in  force  and  have  given  the  people  until  the  first 
of  February,  and  all  dogs  that  are  not  properly  tagged  then  are  to  be 
killed  by  the  constable.  .  ■^^,^\^ 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  In  connection  with  this  dog  question,  last 
winter  it  required  some  courage  to  get  up  and  introduce  a  Dog  Law; 
a  man  was  ridiculed  all  over  the  House;  they  began  to  bark  as  soon 
as  he  got  up  to  introduce  tlie  bill.  If  that  is  the  caliber  of  men  you 
send  to  Harrisburg,  and  it  is  true  that  the  stream  does  not  rise 
higher  than  its  source,  who  is  to  blame?  We  will  proceed  with  the 
programme  and  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Sanitarian,  Dr.  S. 
G.  Dixon,  of  Harrisburg. 

Dr.  Dixon  then  presented  the  following  report. 
REPORT  OP  SANITARIAN 


By  DR.   SAMUEL  G.   MXON 


Two  years  ago  I  called  your  attention  to  Doctor  Van  Slyke's  valua- 
tion of  the  loss  to  farmers  of  the  United  States  through  the  waste  of 
liquid  manure;  his  estimate  of  this  loss  being  seven  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  annually.  I  also  tried  to  explain  to  you  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Health  in  purifying  the  waters  of  the  State  and 
the  results  which  were  being  obtained  in  the  saving  of  life,  suffering 
and  sorrow.  During  the  two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  last  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  with  you,  this  work  has  been  continued 
and  the  death  rate  from  water  borne  diseases  further  decreased. 
During  these  two  years  our  stream  inspectors  have  been  out  upon 
the  watersheds  making  their  inspections  and  securing  the  abatement 
of  stream  pollutions,  among  which  liquid  manure  from  barnyards 
plays  an  important  part,  and  it  is  particularly  along  the  line  of 
conservation  of  our  natural  fertilizers  that  I  wish  to  make  my  report 
to  you  today. 

We  believe  that  the  farmers  of  the  State  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  when  they  are  ordered  to  conserve  the  liquids  in  their 
barnyards  and  not  permit  them  to  be  washed  into  an  adjacent  stream, 
they  are  not  being  persecuted  or  having  hardships  imposed  upon 
them  in  order  to  save  others  but  that  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  and  towns  down  stream  are  protected  by  this  work  but  that 
they  themselves  are  benefitted  as  well. 

During  the  last  two  years  over  two  thousand  four  hundred  barn- 
yard pollutions  have  been  discovered  by  our  inspectors  and  abated 
by  the  farmer.  Many  of  these  abatements  are  made  at  a  very  slight 
cost — in  some  instances  by  throwing  up  an  embankment  of  earth 
around  the  yard  and  turning  the  surface  drainage  of  the  adjacent 
ground  in  another  direction ;  in  other  instances  by  putting  a  down 
spout  on  the  barn  roof  and  carrying  the  roof  drainage  outside  the 
barnyard,  and  in  extreme  instances  by  the  construction  of  a  concrete 
retaining  wall.  Just  lately  a  farmer  in  Porter  township,  Clinton 
conntT,  built  a  concrete  wall  around  his  barnyard— 120  feet  in  length, 
10  inches  thick  and  3  feet  high  in  compliance  with  an  order  of  abate- 
ment. Wben  our  inspector  went  to  make  his  re-inspection  after 
the  wall  had  been  built  the  farmer  told  him  he  would  not  have  it  away 
again  for  five  times  what  it  cost. 
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Pennaylvania  is  saving  some  of  the  seven  hundred  millions  of 
waste  in  the  United  States  found  by  Doctor  Van  Rlyke.  Prof.  Snyder 
in  his  excellent  book  on  "Soils  and  Fertilizers,"  published  in  1911, 
tells  us  that  a  milk  cow  when  fed  a  balanced  ration  will  make  from 
sixty  to  seventy  pounds  of  manure  per  day  of  which  from  twenty  to 
thirty  pounds  are  liquid,  and  that  when  a  cow  is  fed  clover,  hay, 
com  fodder  and  grain,  about  one-half  of  the  nitrogen  of  her  food 
is  in  the  urine;  one-fourth  in  the  milk  and  the  remainder  in  the  solid 
excreta,  hence  if  the  solid  only  is  collected  only  one-fourth  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  food  is  recovered,  while  if  both  solid  and  liquid  are 
utilized,  three-fourths  of  the  nitrogen  is  secured.  The  ordinary  horse 
produces  about  fifty  pounds  of  manure  per  day  which  while  by  itself 
of  questionable  value,  is  well  known  to  be  valuable  when  mixed  with 
cow  manure. 

An  average  farm  with  six  cows  and  four  horses  will  produce  in 
the  barnyard  probably  fifty  tons  of  manure  per  annum  which,  in  com- 
parison with  commercial  fertilizer,  has  a  cash  value  of  abovit  |250. 
The  nitrogen  in  commercial  fertilizer  represents  about  i  of  its  value, 
therefore,  the  nitrogen  in  the  natural  fertilizer  would  be  worth  ap- 
proximately 180  per  year  on  the  average  farm.  Two-thirds  of  this 
nitrogen  is  in  the  liquid  manure  and  if  this  is  wasted  the  farmer 
is  losing  at  least  f50  each  year,  but  during  the  last  two  years  on 
2,400  farms  in  the  State  this  valuable  product  which  two  years  ago 
was  permitted  to  drain  into  the  streams  is  being  saved,  representing 
a  total  saving  of  at  least  f  120,000  a  year  to  the  farmers  of  the  State. 
The  total  cost  of  making  the  necessary  improvements  on  these 
premises  probably  did  not  exceed  |20,000,  and  the  saving  to  the 
farmers  of  the  State  in  one  year  exceeded  the  total  cost  both  to  the 
fanner  and  to  the  State  in  not  only  conserving  wasted  fertilizer  but 
in  protecting  streams  from  pollution  and  our  people  from  water 
borne  diseases.  The  older  civilizations  of  Europe,  and  even  China, 
in  their  intensive  farming  long  ago  learned  the  value  of  liquid 
manure,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason  alone  and  without  any  idea  of 
protecting  the  purity  of  their  streams  or  the  health  of  their  people 
have  carefully  retained  this  natural  fertilizer  and  not  permitted  it  to 
be  wasted. 

Just  now  all  this  means  a  greater  saving  to  the  farmer  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  this  country  on  account  of  the  extremely 
high  price  of  artificial  fertilizer.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  be 
able  to  report  that  the  farmers  are  beginning  to  realize  the  value  as 
a  fertilizer  of  this  liquid  which  heretofore  has  been  treated  as  a 
waste.  I  have  often  been  ask^d  why  some  of  my  hillside  crops  are 
irregularly  streaked  with  dark  green — ^it  is  because  I  have  a  primitive 
method  of  spraying  manure  water  with  a  hogshead  and  a  hose  which 
does  not  spray  the  water  uniformly,  therefore,  the  vigorous  stalks 
of  wheat  that  have  received  more  than  their  usual  measure  of  food 
show  this  dark  green  color. 

This  is  a  day  on  conservation  of  our  natural  growth.  As  we  look 
over  our  naked  mountains  we  regret  the  waste  of  our  timber  lands. 
Men  are  spending  much  time  and  thought  upon  devices  to  utilize  the 
waste  thrown  out  in  former  years  from  our  coal  mines,  and  so  the 
farmer  must  realize  as  well  that  in  the  past  he  has  not  been  getting 
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the  full  value  from  his  soil.  Our  farm  lands  must  produce  more  if 
our  ever  increasing  population  is  to  be  fed  and  if  the  soil  is  to  feed 
as  to  must  in  turn  be  few.  We  must  no  longer  waste  our  most  valu- 
able fertilizer.  I  regret  to  report  that  many  of  us  are  continuing 
to  allow  onr  most  valuable  fertilizer  to  be  washed  away.  There  are 
one  thousand  barnyards  which  have  come  under  our  notice  that 
have  not  yet  been  improved.  We  hope  that  by  another  year  this 
number  may  at  least  be  greatly  diminished. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  any  discussion  of  this  report?  If 
there  is  no  objection  it  will  be  received  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings. 
We  now  come  to  the  report  of  the  Microscopist  and  Hygienist,  Prof. 
J.  W.  Kellogg. 

Prof.  Kellogg  then  presented  the  following  report: 
REPORT  OF  THE  MICROSCOPIST  AND  HYGIENIST 


By  PROF.  J.  W.  KELLOGO. 


The  subject  matter  of  the  report  of  your  Hygienist  and  Micros- 
copist should  be,  so  far  as  possible,  in  keeping  with  the  title;  and  as 
the  outward  appearance  of  our  dwellings  and  other  buildings,  which 
should  ever  be  pleasing  to  the  eye,  is  in  the  nature  of  "hygiene  for 
buildings,"  it  seems  fitting  at  this  meeting  of  the  Board  to  report 
what  has  thus  far  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  properly  caring 
for  and  prolonging  the  life  of  our  buildings.  As  our  bodies  are  in 
danger  of  destruction  from  disease,  if  not  properly  cared  for  and 
protected,  so  are  the  structures  in  w^hich  we  live,  house  our  stock 
and  store  our  goods  subject  to  a  like  destruction  by  the  continual 
tearing  down  processes  of  nature, — if  they  are  not  kept  in  repair 
and  protected  by  a  combination  of  materials  which  we  caU  Paint. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  splendid  appearance  of  those  farm 
buildings  which  are  kept  in  repair  and  painted  from  time  to  time  as 
required,  as  compared  with  those  structures  which  are  neglected  in 
this  respect  and  which  have  fallen  into  ruin  and  decay.  Some  build- 
ings which  are  not  cared  for  soon  become  in  a  wretched  and  dilapi- 
dated condition  where  decay  has  started  and  provide  a  breeding 
place  for  germs  and  the  collection  of  dirt.  It  behooves  us,  therefore, 
to  keep  our  buildings  in  repair  and  to  protect  them  from  the  elfr> 
ments,  if  we  would  wish  to  give  to' our  farms  the  appearance  of 
cleanliness,  thrift  and  prosperity.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  our  dairy  and  stock  barns. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature.  Pennsylvania's  first  Paint 
Law  was  enacted  which  regulates  the  sale  of  Paint,  Putty  and  Turp- 
entine. This  law  became  effective  the  first  of  last  December ;  and  as 
we  have  had  for  a  number  of  years  a  good  Linseed  Oil  Law,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  now  authorized  to  keep  his  watchful  eye  on 
the  character  of  all  paints,  oils,  putties,  and  turpentines  which  are 
sold  in  the  State.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  our  Specialists,  in  his 
report  to  this  body,  described  the  character  of  paints,  going  somewhat 
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into  detail  as  to  their  composition  and  advocated  that  steps  be  taken 
to  have  such  a  law  adopted.  After  a  number  of  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts, we  are  now  gratified  to  report  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture can  have  something  to  say  as  to  how  these  painting  materials 
shall  be  labeled  and  sold  in  Pennsylvania.  Only  a  few  other  states 
have  paint  laws  at  the  present  time,  and  while  our  law  is  not  as  strong 
in  its  requirements  as  it  might  be,  it  is  a  step  forward  in  constructive 
and  necessary  legislation.  The  law  does  not  require  the  formula 
label  or  chemical  composition  to  be  placed  on  each  can  of  paint,  but 
it  does  require  that  nothing  shall  be  placed  on  the  label  which  "shall 
bear  any  statement,  design  or  device  regarding  the  ingredients  or  the 
substances  contained  therein — which  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in 
any  particular."  This  means  that  hereafter  mixtures  of  a  small 
percentage  of  white  lead  and  the  balance  clay,barytes  or  such  inert 
material  cannot  be  sold  for  "Pure  White  Lead."  It  means  that  di- 
luted pigments  and  the  many  diluted  colors  in  oil  can  no  longer  be 
sold  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  pure  and  full  measure  articles,  for  from 
now  on  all  painting  materials  which  are  manufactured  and  offered 
for  sale  must  have  clearly  stated  on  the  label  the  net  weight  or 
measure  of  the  contents,  the  true  name  of  the  product  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  manufacturer  or  importer. 

It  is  advisable  to  here  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  law 
does  not  control  interstate  shipments  of  paint  such  as  is  sold  by 
large  mail  order  houses  or  retail  stores  where  shipment  is  made 
direct  to  the  consumer.  When  buying  paints,  therefore,  it  is  well 
to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  as,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  safer  to  purchase 
paints  sold  in  the  State  by  reputable  and  responsible  firms  who  place 
the  name  of  their  company  on  the  cans  and  in  many  cases  show  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  same.  Since  the  passage  of  the  paint 
law,  it  has  developed  that  quite  a  number  of  legitimate  paint  pro- 
ducts were  being  sold  which  had  their  special  and  proper  place  in 
the  trade  and  which  were  diluted  it  extended  but  which  were  labeled 
and  sold  as  pure  or  full  strength  articles.  This  situation  is  interest- 
ing as  it  shows  that  we  were  badly  in  need  of  a  paint  law.  Many 
of  the  manufacturers  of  these  articles  have  arranged  to  properly  label 
their  goods  and  have  sent  many  of  such  labels  to  the  Department  for 
examination.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  Department  can- 
not object  to  the  sale  of  these  half  strength  or  extended  paints  and 
colors  providing  they  are  properly  labeled  to  show  they  are  extended. 
A  ruling  has  been  made,  therefore,  that  these  materials  shall  be 
labeled  in  a  plain  and  conspicious  manner  as  a  "Compound,"  there- 
fore, when  any  of  you  gentlemen  go  to  a  supply  house  to  purchase 
Pure  White  Lead,  Pure  Zinc,  Pure  Colors  in  Oil,  Pure  Turpentine  and 
Putty  be  sure  and  look  for  the  word  "Compound."  If  you  find  it 
on  the  label  you  will  then  know  that  these  materials  have  been  "ex- 
tended" as  the  trade  call  it,  with  varying  amounts  of  Barytes, 
China  Clay,  Calcium  Carbonate  or  some  other  "extender."  As 
previously  explained,  these  extended  materials  have  their  proper  use 
in  place  of  full  strength  lead,  zinc  and  colors.  For  example,  it  is 
recommendetl  by  many  expert  painters  that  for  an  outside  white 
paint  a  mixture  of  75%  of  white  lead  and  25%  of  zinc  white  be  used 
as  such  a  paint  retains  its  white  appearnce  longer  than  if  pure  white 
lead  were  used.    In  the  case  of  certain  colors,  it  appears  that  where 
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it  is  desired  to  produce  a  certain  shade  or  tint  in  a  mixed  paint; 
it  is  more  desirable  to  use  an  extended  color  as  it  is  less  difficalt  to 
thoroaghlj  mix  it  with  the  pigment  and  oil  than  is  the  pure  full 
strengtii  color. 

In  the  case  of  the  many  mixed  paints  the  Department  can  only 
direct  that  a  full  measure  be  giren  and  that  no  false  claims  be  made 
as  to  the  composition.  It  cannot  require  that  the  ingredients  be 
shown  on  the  label,  but  it  can  prohibit  the  use  of  mineral  oil  and 
excessive  amounts  of  water  which  have  frequently  been  found  present 
in  large  amounts  in  some  grades  of  mixed  paints.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  Department  to  attempt  to  advise  as  to  what  kind  of 
paint  or  what  brand  of  paint  should  be  used;  but  when  certain  paints 
are  being  illegally  sold  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  notify  you  to  this 
effect.  The  question  of  the  proper  kinds  of  paints  to  be  used  for 
the  many  different  uses  is  a  problem  for  the  expert  painter. 

We  propose  to  analyze  samples  of  the  various  paints  on  the  market 
and  tell  you  of  what  they  are  composed.  We  have  equipped  a  labora- 
tory especially  for  this  work  and  with  the  limited  means  at  hand, 
we  are  now  arranging  to  collect  samples  of  these  products  and 
analyze  them  during  the  present  year.  Unfortunately  we  are  handi- 
capped at  the  present  time  by  lack  of  suiBcient  funds  to  carry  on  this 
work  as  it  should  be  done,  for  the  reason  that  only  |3,000  for  the 
fiscal  period  was  given  us  to  protect  the  consumers  of  this  great  State 
from  receiving  falsely  labeled  and  adulterated  paints.  We  can,  how- 
ever, get  a  splendid  start  and  it  is  hoped  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature  sufficient  funds  will  be  given  us  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  new  paint  law  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  all  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  any  discussion  of  this  report?  If 
there  is  no  objection,  it  will  be  received  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Board.  Next  comes  the  report  of  the  Entomologist,  Prof.  H. 
A.  Surface,  of  Harrisburg. 

PROF.  SURFACE:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Board:  As 
I  shall  speak  of  some  insects  that  have  not  been  abundant  or  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  State  and  cannot  illustrate  my  address  by 
slides  and  pictures.  I  will  show  some  of  the  specimens  themselves, 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  my  friend  Hutchison  if  he  will  kindly  see 
that  these  get  to  the  persons  interested  in  seeing  them;  he  is  a  good 
hand  in  passing  bugs. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:    I  helped  you  kill  bugs  for  a  year. 

PROP.  SURFACE:  You  are  a  good  hand  in  passing  them.  I 
will  also  submit  photographs  of  some  insects  that  have,  for  the 
past  year,  been  very  destiuctive  in  this  State,  and  will  leave  them 
here  to  be  examined  as  you  wish.  All  of  those  are  the  red  leaf  beetle, 
that  was  very  destructive  in  the  northern  central  and  western  coun- 
ties of  the  State  during  the  past  year.  We  have  worked  out  his  life 
history  and  I  am  going  to  give  it  for  the  first  time  here  today.  These 
are  a  popular  beetle,  not  related  to  the  red  leaf  beetle  and  not  the 
same  species,  so  I  will  not  pass  these  with  them,  because  it  might 
lead  to  some  confusion. 

Prof  Surface  then  submitted  the  following  report. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  ENTOMOLOGIST 


By  PROP.  H.  A.  SURFACE 


(a)     New  Methods  of  Pest  Suppreaaion 

During  the  past  year  the  chief  advance  that  has  been  made  in 
regard  to  methods  of  pest  suppression  has  been  along  such  lines  as 
of  fumigation  of  the  soil  (chiefly  with  carbon  bisulM)  for  soil-in- 
habiting pests,  fumigation  of  grain  during  warm  or  temperate 
weather  for  the  destruction  of  grain  pests,  spraying  with  a  coarse 
spray  or  sprinkling  with  large  drops  of  sweetened  poison  spray  for 
such  pests  as  the  fruit  flies  (including  the  Railroad  Worm  or  Apple 
Maggot)  and  the  root  worms  of  cabbage  and  related  plants,  radices, 
turnips  and  onions. 

The  nae  of  tobacco  decoction  with  a  little  soap  added  has  proven 
highly  satisfactory  for  the  destruction  of  suctorial  insects,  such  as 
aphids,  young  plant  lice,  redbugs,  leaf  hoppers,  etc.,  and  also  for  mites, 
red  spiders,  etc.  One  ounce  of  tobacco  extract  and  one  quarter 
pound  of  soap  in  four  gallons  of  water  has  given  good  results  for 
such  pests. 

The  destruction  of  Lecanium  scale  with  lime-snlphur  solution,  ap- 
plied thoroughly  while  dormant,  one-third  stronger  than  for  San 
Jose  scale,  or  specific  gravity  hydrometer  test  of  1.04,  has  been  fully 
demonstrated,  as  was  also  the  prevention  of  damage  by  the  Codling 
moth  by  means  of  lime-sulphur  spraying  without  the  addition  of 
arsenate  of  lead. 

(b)     New  Features  of  Control  of  Insects  Oenerally  Established 

For  the  scale  insects  nothing  is  better  than  strong  lime-sulphur 
solution  applied  during  the  dormant  season;  but  we  have  demon- 
strated that  for  the  control  of  the  Lecanium  this  material  must  be 
used  one-third  stronger  than  for  the  San  Jose  scale,  or  specific  gravity 
hydrometer  test  of  1.04. 

Altho  the  Codling  Moth  has  been  controlled  by  spraying  with 
lime  sulphur  solution  alone  just  after  the  blossoms  fall,  repeating 
this  in  two  weeks,  and  again  in  two  weeks  after  that,  without  the 
use  of  arsenate  of  lead,  the  formula  that  we  recommend  as  best  for 
this  pest  consists  of  one  gallon  and  one  quart  of  concentrated  lime- 
sulphur  solution,  homemade  or  commercial,  and  one  or  two  pounds 
of  dry  arsenate  of  lead,  in  forty-nine  gallons  of  water. 

The  much-dreaded  root  maggots  of  cabbage,  turnip,  radish,  onion 
etc.,  have  been  controlled  by  spraying  with  a  coarse  spray,  or  by 
sprinkling  with  drops,  of  sweetened  poison  solution  of  the  foliage 
of  plants  before  the  female  flies  lay  their  eggs,  so  that  these  adult 
pests  are  killed  in  the  process  of  feeding. 

The  prevention  of  borers  in  fruit  trees  by  the  use  of  lime-sulphur 
solution  containing  sediment,  making  about  three  applicatit^ns  per 
summer,  as  a  wash  or  coarse  spray,  has  been  further  demonstrated. 
One  quarter  ounce  of  arsenate  of  lead  can  be  added  to  this  witib; 
safety,  but  is  not  essential. 
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The  Corn-ear  Worm  was  unusually  bad  last  year,  but  can  be  con- 
trolled by  dusting  with  one  part  of  dry  arsenate  of  lead  in  six  parts 
of  sulphur,  making  about  three  applications  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  days  each,  commencing  when  the  silk  first  commences  to  show 
on  the  young  ears  of  com. 

(c)     Insects  Neu>ly  Introduced  or  Not  Tet  Widely  Spread  in 

Pennsylvania 

We  have  a  report  from  the  southern  part  of  Clearfield  county  of 
a  remarkable  outbreak  of  the  insect  known  as  the  Walking-stick 
(Diaphomera  femorata).  They  defoliated  vegetation  of  nearly  all 
kinds,  including  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees,  over  an. area  of  some 
acres.  The  dropping  of  their  eggs  on  the  leaves  under  the  trees 
sounded  like  the  falling  of  rain.  These  pests  can  be  killed  by  arsenical 
spraying,  or  their  eggs  can  be  destroyed  by  burning  them  on  the 
ground  among  the  fallen  leaves,  where  they  remain  exposed  during 
the  winter. 

A  newly  introduced  pest  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  European  Hornet 
fVespa  cahro),  which  did  considerable  damage  to  the  peach  twigs 
of  Mr.  J.  A.  Faust,  of  Mowersville,  Franklin  county.  Pa.  These 
worked  by  eating  away  the  bark  and  cambium  of  the  twig,  as  shown 
by  specimen  herewith  submitted.  This  is  the  first  report  of  the 
European  Hornet  in  Pennsylvania,  altho  it  is  known  as  introduced 
and  very  destructive  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  possible  that 
during  its  feeding  period  it  can  be  destroyed  by  spraying  with  one- 
half  ounce  of  arensate  of  lead  in  each  gallon  of  water,  applying  this 
to  the  twigs  on  which  it  feeds.  Sweetened  poisoned  liquid  is  also 
recommended.  Its  marks  are  conspicuous  and  characteristic.  It 
makes  a  paper  nest,  as  does  our  American  hornet,  but  is  more  liable 
to  nest  in  holes  in  trees,  in  the  ground,  or  in  stone  heaps.  Wliere 
there  are  evidences  of  its  presence,  as  shown  by  injured  twigs,  its 
nest  should  be  sought  and  destroyed. 

The  Apple  Seed  Chalcis  has  continued  to  be  destructive  in  the 
northern  part  of  Pennsylvania.  We  have  worked  out  its  life  history, 
and  know  that  this  insect  inserts  an  egg  by  means  of  its  long  ovi- 
positor, when  the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  robin's  egg,  reaching 
the  seed  in  which  it  feeds  as  a  young  larva,  developes,  changes  to  a 
chrysalis  and  passes  the  winter.  The  fruit  may  hang  on  the  tree, 
or  fall  to  the  ground.  It  bores  out  through  the  seed  and  fruit  in 
the  spring  to  produce  another  generation.  The  best  possible  means 
of  suppression  is  .to  destroy  all  fallen  fruit,  and  all  that  hangs  upon 
the  trees  in  winter.  Pasture  with  pigs  or  sheep.  This  pest  causes 
the  fruit  to  remain  very  small,  stunted  and  irregular  in  sha]*. 

The  Railroad  Maggot  was  not  as  bad  as  some  years,  but  it  continued 
destructive  in  summer  apples,  especially  sweet  varieties,  in  the  re- 
gions drained  by  the  northern  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  The 
use  of  a  coarse  poisoned  sweetened  spray,  or  drops  of  this  liquid, 
on  the  lower  limbs  of  trees  in  infested  regions  will  destroy  the  insects 
before  they  lay  their  eggs. 

The  Pear  Midge  is  spreading  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Hundreds  of  little  fly  larvae  or  midges  may  be  found  as 
minute  maggots  in  the  fruit  of  the  pear  when  it  reaches  a  size  as  large 
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as  the  end  of  a  man's  smallest  finger.  The  fruit  swells  and  drops, 
and  the  pests  come  to  maturity  within  it.  Spraying  just  after  the 
blossoms  fall  with  tobacco  decoction  or  soap  solution,  repeated  in 
two  weeks,  should  suppress  these  pests. 

The  Pine  Shoot  Moth  has  been  found  by  our  inspectors  doing  dam- 
age to  pine  trees  in  certain  parts  of  the  State  where  it  has  been  in- 
troduced recently.  It  should  be  watched,  and  cut  out  and  burned,  or 
it  will  result  in  considerable  loss  and  deformity  to  pine  trees. 

The  Pear-leaf  Blister-mite  continues  to  be  a  serious  pest  to  pear 
and  apple.  When  the  leaves  commence  to  look  as  though  soot  had 
been  rubbed  into  them  in  blotches,  they  should  be  sprayed  once  per 
week  with  tobacco  decoction  and  soap,  or  with  kerosene  emulsion. 
The  Angoumois  Grain  Moth  has  continued  to  cause  much  loss  in  the 
southeastern  quarter  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  spreading  and  needs 
attention.  Fumigation  when  the  temperature  is  above  60  degrees, 
with  one  pound  of  carbon  bisulfid  for  each  one  hundred  cubic  feet 
of  space  occupied  by  the  grain,  is  effective. 

(d)       Native  Insects  with  Modified  Habits 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  report  to  this  Board  some  new  and  im- , 
portant  discoveries  by  the  Bureau  of  Zoology  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  during  the  past  summer  and  fall,  con- 
cerning two  important  insects  which  almost  suddenly  became  abun- 
dant and  destructive,  and  the  habits  and  native  food  of  which  were 
not  known  until  these  investigations  were  made,  and  have  not  been 
published  anywhere  before  this  time.  These  insects  are  the  Red 
Leaf  Beetle  (Oalerucella  cavicolUs)  and  the  Poplar  Beetle  (Lina 
tremula). 

Two  years  ago  there  were  a  few  reports  of  damage  to  the  leaves 
of  cherry  and  peach  trees  by  the  Red  Leaf  Beetle  in  Lycpming  county. 
A  year  ago  there  were  reports  of  injury  by  this  pest  in  the  counties 
adjoining  Lycoming.  Last  summer  there  were  reports  from  more 
than  a  dozen  counties  of  northern  and  central  Pennsylvania,  that  this 
insect  was  severely  damaging  peach  and  cherry  trees,  and  in  many 
cases  attacking  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  even  some  herbaceous  or 
smaller  cultivated  plants.  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  U.  S.  Etomologist,  in- 
formed the  writer  that  the  native  food  plant  and  the  habits  of  this 
pest  were  not  known.  We  took  up  investigations  at  once,  and  dis- 
covered that  its  native  food  plant  was  the  wildfire  cherry  (Prunus 
Pennsylvanicus) . 

In  our  investigations  we  found  that  its  larva  feeds  only  upon  this 
plant,  while  the  adult  beetle  feeds  upon  other  trees  and  shrubs,  as 
mentioned  above.  The  adult  beetles  come  forth  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  spring,  feed  upon  the  leaves,  mate,  go  down  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  to  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  lay  their  eggs  in  rubbish, 
or  on  the  ground,  or  on  the  bark  of  the  trunk  just  above  the  ground. 
The  larvae  hatch  and  crawl  uj)  the  trees  to  the  leaves  of  the  wild 
cherry  on  which  they  feed.  After  they  become  grown  they  come 
down  the  trees  again  to  pupate  at  the  surface  of  the  soil.  After 
they  transform  the  adults  go  to  the  leaves  to  feed  again,  and  then 
scatter  and  find  protected  places  to  pass  the  winter,  chiefly  in  rub- 
bish. Thus  its  life  cycle  is  worked  out  showing  one  brood  per  year, 
and  here  published  for  the  first  time,  with  statements  as  to  its  native 
food  habits  and  remedies. 
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The  remedies  are  easily  applied  as  they  consist  in  spraying  "with 
nothing  more  than  arsenate  when  either  the  adult  beetles  or  the  larvae 
are  feeding.  We  recommend  one  ounce  of  arsenate  of  lead  in  one 
gallon  of  water.  On  the  peach  make  it  half  as  strong.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  fire  cherry  is  also  recommended  to  effect  the  destruction 
of  this  pest,  as  it  would  then  be  exterminated  or  obliged  to  change  its 
larval  feeding  habits,  if  possible. 

In  this  connection  I  am  glad  to  report  that  our  Field  Assistant, 
Mr.  H.  B.  Kirk,  had  opportunity  to  make  observations  on  a  closely 
related  beetle,  which  likewise  is  not  generally  known.  Because  this 
pest  feeds  on  the  Aspen  or  Trembling  Poplar  (Popuhis  tremuloids) 
we  call  it  the  Poplar  Beetle  (Lina  tremula).  Altho  other  species 
of  poplar  were  near  at  hand  this  insect  was  found  to  feed  only  upon 
the  poplar  correctly  called  the  Trembling  Aspen.  Of  this  beetle 
there  is  but  one  brood  per  year,  with  habits  similar  to  those  of  the 
Red  Leaf  Beetle. 

(e)     Some  Insect  Friends 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  beneficial  insects,  as  there  are  really 
more  species  that  perform  services  for  mankind,  than  there  are  that 
,  destroy  his  property.  For  example,  we  well  remember  when  the  de- 
struction of  bumble-bees  was  thought  to  be  the  proper  thing.  We  have 
known  farmers  to  carry  straw  to  bum  their  nests.  Now  we  know 
that  clover  and  allied  plants  are  essential  in  building  up  soil  fer- 
tility, and  that  to  produce  the  seed  of  such  plants  the  bumble  bee  is 
an  essential  agency.  Whether  they  be  internal  parasites,  like  the 
effective  destroyers  of  the  Ran  Jos^  scale,  or  predaceous  insects,  like 
the  Lady  Bug,  the  Lace  Wing  larva,  or  the  ground  beetle  or  whether 
they  be  scavengers,  like  buryine  beetles  and  flesh  flies,  dragon  flies 
destroying  mosquitoes,  or  whether  they  be  pollen  carriers  for  the 
fertilization  of  blossoms,  there  are  hundreds  of  insects  worthy  of  our 
study  and  preservation. 

(f )     Effects  of  Vertebrate  Destroyers  of  Injects 

Attention  must  be  called  to  the  efficiency  of  birds,  mammals,  rep- 
tiles and  amphibians  as  destroyers  of  insects.  The  spray  pump  is 
but  a  temporary  palliative.  Where  it  is  possible  to  get  these  natural 
enemies  of  insects  to  work  for  us  we  are  using  Nature's  method  and 
gaining  ground.  Further  studies  convince  us  of  the  importance  of 
recognizing  and  preserving  our  various  insect  enemies. 

(g)     Obnoxious  Bounty  Laws 

One  of  the  best  known  men  in  Pennsylvania,  who  is  interested  in 
the  conservation  of  wild  life,  recently  wrote  to  us  that  he  wondered 
how  long  this  State  would  continue  to  suffer  from  depredations  of 
hordes  of  rodents  and  mvriads  of  insects,  because  of  its  bounty  laws, 
which  not  only  permit  the  destruction  but  place  a  premium  upon  the 
enemies  of  our  obnoxious  creatures.  Let  us  not  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  owls,  hawks,  foxes,  skunks  and  the  weasels  are  the  enemies 
of  the  agriculturist,  hut  rather  let  us  comprehend  readily  that  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  such  creatures  we  shall  have  greater  difftculty 
and  expense  than  ever  before  in  making  the  soil  yield  retams  for 
the  laborer. 
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During  the  reading  of  the  report  the  following  discussion  took 
place: 

A  Member:  What  is  tlie  difference  between  Arsenate  of  Lead  in 
the  paste  and  in  the  powdered  form? 

PROP.  SURFACE:  Use  twice  as  much  in  the  paste  form.  It  will 
cost  you  a  little  more  in  the  powdered  form,  but  in  the  long  run  it 
will  go  further.  In  my  own  orchard  work,  I  use  the  powdered  form 
altogether. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:    Will  that  kill  the  Club  Root? 

PROP.  SURPACE:  The  Club  Root  is  a  distinct  disease.  I 
proved,  on  the  premises  of  Hon.  Henry  L.  Walton,  former  Speaker 
of  the  House,  that  mixing  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  lime  destroys 
the  germ  of  the  club  root  in  the  soil  and  that  disease  does  not  ap- 
pear. Mix  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  lime  and  stir  a  small  handful 
of  that  right  in  the  hill  where  you  are  going  to  set  the  cabbage  plants. 
I  notice  my  friend  Mr.  Bond  and  others  watching  carefully  what  I 
am  saying.  This  is  a  new  thing,  the  destroying  of  the  root  maggot 
on  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  related  plants,  and  turnips,  radishes, 
beets  and  onions,  by  a  sweetened  poisoned  liquid,  applied  not  as  a 
spray,  because  it  is  so  fine  that  it  drys  before  the  winged  insect  gets 
to  it,  but  use  Arsenate  of  Lead,  water  and  molasses,  from  a  haliP 
ounce  to  an  ounce  of  Arsenate  of  Lead  in  a  gallon  of  water,  with 
enough  molasses  and  stir  up  to  sweeten  it,  then  sprinkle  it  with  a 
sprinkling  can  over  the  foliage  where  the  insects  will  appear  later  as 
larvae.  The  adult  fly  of  the  radish  maggot  feeds  on  this  material 
before  laying  its  egg  on  the  plant,  and  is  destroyed.  It  has  been 
proven  very  thoroughly  in  three  different  experiment  stations  during 
the  past  year  that  that  is  eflfective.  I  might  add,  while  it  is  not  ento- 
mology, that  this  is  the  best  preventive  of  damage  by  rabbits  that 
can  be  had.  There  was  a  gentleman  here  last  week  who  heard  a  man 
from  Luzerne  county  say  that  he  had  found  it  absolutely  successful 
in  preventing  the  gnawing  of  his  trees  by  rabbits  during  the  past 
three  years. 

A  Member:    How  would  you  apply  that? 

PROP.  SURFACE:  As  a  dust;  one  quart  of  Arsenate  of  Lead  to 
six  of  sulphur.  Apply  it  as  a  dust.  One  way  to  do  that  is  to  take 
a  coarse  sack  and  put  the  powder  in  it  and  shake  it  over  the 
plant.  In  the  South  it  is  applied  by  putting  the  sack  on  each  side 
of  a  mule  and  having  a  boy  ride  along  beating  each  sack  with  a  stick. 

MR.  BOND:  What  does  that  worm  that  affects  the  sweet  corn 
during  the  season,  do  in  the  Winter? 

PROP.  SURFACE:  It  passes  the  Winter  as  a  pupa  in  the  ground 
and  it  is  like  the  potato  beetle  or  any  other  pest  that  has  that  habit, 
and  it  is  much  more  likely  to  recur  where  you  have  the  crops  in  con- 
tinuously in  or  near  the  same  vicinity. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  Quite  a  good  deal  of  wheat  in  our  county 
has  been  treated  with  this  material  for  the  moth.  I  had  some  treated 
by  our  farm  agent  which  was  successful.    I  also  have  seen  some 
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wheat  treated,  but  I  had  two  sacks  or  bags  in  my  granary,  that  we 
treated  more  severely  than  the  rest.  I  had  not  suflBicient  seed  wheat 
and  had  to  use  those  two  sacks  of  wheat,  and  the  result  was  that  a 
great  deal  of  it  did  not  come  up,  it  spoiled  the  germination.  Now  the 
question  is  how  severely  need  we  treat  seed  wheat  and  not  injure 
the  vital  parts  of  it? 

PROP.  SURFACE:  That  is  a  very  important  question  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  details  have  not  been  fully  worked  out,  because  of 
the  varying  effects  on  seed,  due  to  varying  temperature.  I  mean  to 
say  this,  if  it  is  fumigated  with  a  certain  amount  of  carbon  bi-sul- 
phide  when  it  is  at  a  temperature  of  60  degrees,  it  will  not  injure 
the  wheat  near  as  much  as  if  it  is  at  80  degrees  temperature;  there 
is  a  law  to  be  established  in  there  relating  to  the  amount  of  carbon- 
bi-sulphide  to  be  used  in  relation  to  the  temperature;  it  is  not  worked 
out,  Mr.  Herr,  but  that  is  the  reason  of  it,  we  know  that  much. 
There  is  a  little  experimental  Work  to  be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Are  there  any  further  questions  or  discussion 
on  this  report?  If  there  are  none,  the  report  will  be  received  and 
printed  as  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board.  Next  on  the  pro- 
gram is  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee;  does  the  Committee 
have  a  report?  Mr.  Schultz,  I  think,  is  Chairman  of  the  Committoe. 
Mr.  Black  is  a  member  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Joel  A.  Herr  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee.  If  there  is  no  report,  before  we  adjourn 
I  would  like  to  announce  the  evening  program.  Two  eminent  men 
will  talk  very  interestingly  and  I  would  suggest  that  you  arrive 
promptly  at  7:30.  The  evening  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  will  be  opened  by  the  Governor. 
Is  there  anything  further  before  we  adjourn?  If  not,  we  stand  ad- 
journed until  7:30. 


HALL  OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Capitol  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

January  26,  1916,  7:30  P.  M. 

Vice-President  Penstermacher  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  Governor  cannot  be  here  to  open  the  meet- 
ing, I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  he  will  be  here  later.  First  on  the  pro- 
gram is  an  illustrated  lecture  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Dennis,  State  Director  of 
Agricultural  Education,  entitled  "Vocational  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion." 
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VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


By  PROF.  L.  H.  DENNIS 


It  is  sometimes  necessary,  these  days,  for  a  man  who  contemplates 
speaking  upon  any  agricultural  subject  to  first  qualify  himself,  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  persons  talking  about  this  subject  who, 
some  people  think,  have  no  license  to  talk  upon  it.  I  am  reminded 
of  that  little  paraphrase  that  runs  something  like  this: 

"Lives  of  great  men  are  all  reminders 
That  there's  one  unfailing  song; 
If  a  name  we'd  leave  behind  us, 
Just  be  bom  upon  a  farm." 

And  so  the  man  these  days  who  can  say,  "I  was  bom  and  raised  on 
a  farm,"  has  said  enough  to  qualify  him  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
many  people  to  speak  upon  an  agricultural  subject.  I  am  not  sure 
just  what  merit  there  is  in  the  fact  of  being  bom  upon  a  farm;  I 
can  say,  however,  that  a  boy  can  learn  much  and  get  much  valuable 
agricultural  experience  if  he  is  raised  upon  a  farm.  Now  it  happens 
to  be  my  misfortune,  if  such  be  the  case,  not  to  have  been  born  upon 
a  farm,  but  to  have  lived  upon  a  farm  as  a  boy  and  to  have  had 
various  experiences  which  I  will  not  relate  at  this  time.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  it  would  not  do,  probably,  for  me  to  relate  some  of 
the  experiences  that  I  enjoyed  on  Sundays  and  other  days  when 
the  folks  went  to  town  and  left  me  in  charge.  I  well  remember  one 
incident,  however:  In  my  days  we  used  to  plow  with  oxen  and  used 
them  for  various  other  purposes  also,  and  I  recollect  that  I  did  not 
enjoy  the  plowing  with  those  oxen  as  much  as  I  did  the  Bpanish 
bull  fight  that  I  used  to  put  on  in  the  barn-yard  when  the  folks  were 
away  in  town.  It  was  very  fortunate  for  me,  I  suppose,  that  the 
folks  never  found  out  what  my  chief  diversion  was  while  they  were 
away. 

I  am  glad  indeed  to  appear  before  you  this  evening  and,  in  as 
modest  a  way  as  possible,  attempt  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what 
Pennsylvania  is  doing  along  the  lines  of  Vocational  Agricultural 
Education  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  rural  districts.  In  these 
stirring  times,  when  one  nation  is  at  war  with  another  nation,  when 
there  are  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  when  the  air  is  full  of  "pre- 
paredness" and  intervention,  anything  that  smacks  of  militarism 
is  more  or  less  popular  and  gets  a  ready  hearing.  I  sometimes  feel 
that  it  is  wise  for  us  to  pause,  even  in  times  like  these,  and  turn  our 
thoughts  away  from  destructive  militarism  and  center' these  thoughts 
upon  some  of  the  constructive  phases  of  our  National  life,  such  as 
the  tilling  of  the  soil. 

You  know,  as  a  nation,  we  are  more  or  leas  inclined  to  be  hero 
worshipers.  This  has  been  emphasized  very  prominently  in  the  past 
in  the  teaching  of  history  in  our  public  schools.  The  great  men  of 
this  nation  have  been  held  up  before  the  minds  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion chiefly  because  of  their  services  as  statesmen  or  soldiers.  I 
am  not  so  sure  but  what  we  ought  to  do  this;  I  think  these  men  de- 
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serve  the  honor  due  them  for  such  services;  I  believe  there  is  a 
greater  value  in  it,  however,  because  of  the  stimulating  effect  it  will 
have  upon  the  civic  life  of  the  coming  citizens  of  the  Nation.    I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  it  would  be  a  mistaken  policy  to  neglect  the 
study  of  the  private  and  business  life  of  these  great  leaders,  for  it 
seems  to  me  the  character  of  an  individual  is  so  developed  by  his 
private  and  business  life  that  it  determines,  to  a  great  extent,  the  type 
and  amount  of  public  service  he  is  able  or  willing  to  oflfer.    It  id 
rather  interesting  to  note  that  some,  and  in  fact  all  of  our  text-books 
on  history  refer  to  George  Washington,  the  central  figure  in  this 
group,  many  times  with  reference  to  his  services  as  a  soldier;  many 
times  also  in  connection  with  his  career  as  a  statesman,  but  very 
seldom  refer  to  him  with  reference  to  his  occupation  as  a  farmer. 
Now  we  know  that  George  Washington  lived  on  a  farm,  or  rather  a 
large  plantation,  in  Virginia-    We  also  know  that  Thomas  Jefferson, 
another  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  our  country,  was  a  farmer.    We 
do  not  know  him  as  a  farmer,  probably  many  persons  are  not  aware 
that  he  always  gave  his  occupation  as  that  of  a  farmer.     It  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  however,  that  it  was  only  in  the  business  of  farming  that 
he  failed.    He  made  a  success  of  nearly  everything  else  he  under- 
took, but  in  farming  he  was  not  a  great  success,  although  he  was  a 
great  lover  of  farming.    Thomas  Jefferson  realized  that  the  business 
of  farming  was  indeed  a  big  business.     He  realized  some  of  its  limita- 
tions in  his  day.    You  will  recall,  many  of  you  perhaps,  that  he 
made  some  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  plough  of  his-day, 
which  was  a  very  crude  aflfair.    Thomas  Jefferson,  George  Washing- 
ton and  Benjamin  Franklin  and  other  leaders  of  that  day  realized 
that  there  was  a  great  need  for  more  reliable  scientific  information 
concerning  the  great  business  of  farming.    I  emphasize  that  they 
realized  that  way  back  in  their  day,  and  the  fact  that  they  did 
realize  this  showed  itself  in  the  formation  of  the  first  American  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1785.    Cteorge 
Washington  and  Benjamin  Franklin  were  both  members  of  this  first 
American  Agricultural  Society.     It  was  this  first  American  Agri 
cultural  Society  that  really  caused  the  development  in  Pennsylvania 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  established  in  1851,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  and  this  later  led  to  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of 
Agriculture,  then  called  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  out  of 
the  activities  of  this  State  Board  of  Agriculture  grew  the  very  effi- 
cient Department  of  Agriculture  which  we  have  in  our  State  today. 

It  is  probably  entirely  unnecessary,  when  speaking  before  a  body 
of  this  construction,  for  me  to  refer  to  the  various  branches  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  our  State.  They  are  carrying  on 
many  lines  of  agricultural  endeavor  in  this  State,  and  carrying  them 
on  so  well  that  it  would  almost  be  out  of  place,  I  was  going  to  say, 
for  me  to  dwell  very  long  upon  this  subject.  I  felt,  however,  that 
I  wished  to  refer  to  it  because  I  wanted  you,  first  of  all,  to  realize 
that  the  subject  of  Agricultural  Education,  in  itself,  to  which  I  shall 
very  shortly  come,  is  not  as  new  as  some  people  would  think.  I 
want  you  to  realize  a  little  bit  more  fully  perhaps  than  some  of  you 
have,  if  that  is  possible  in  such  a  talk  as  this,  that  that  need  was 
deeply  felt  in  those  days  and  that  the  agricultural  agencies  which 
we  have  today  are  possible  because  the  agricultural  leaders  of  a  half 
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century,  yes  of  a  century  ago,  realized  that  need  as  we  do  today.  I 
will  throw  upon  the  screen  a  few  slides  showing  some  of  the  activities 
of  our  own  Btate  Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  are  many  o^er  lines  of  activities  carried  on  by  this  Depart- 
ment that  are  just  as  much  entitled  to  recognition  as  those  I  have 
shown  here  tonight,  but  time  forbids  my  touching  upon  them.  It 
may  interest  you  to  know  that  this  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
been  responsible  for  many  lines  of  agricultural  development  in  this 
State.  It  was  this  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society  which  later 
became  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  founded  in  1851,  as  I  stated 
before,  that  was  really  responsible  for  tilie  founding  of  our  State  Col- 
lie of  Agriculture.  In  1853,  just  two  years  after  the  founding  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Agriculture,  this  Society  recommended 
that  an  agricultural  school  be  established  in  the  State.  The  matter 
laid  over  until  1855,  when  the  farmers'  high  school,  as  it  was  first 
called,  was  established.  From  the  institution,  in  1861,  there  was 
graduated  a  class  of  eleven  students.  This  was  probably  the  first- 
class  graduated  in  this  country  from  an  institution  that  was  purely 
agricultural.  My  friends,  there  has  been  a  marvelous  development 
since  that  day.  The  class  of  eleven  in  1861  has  grown  until  today 
the  enrollment  in  our  splendid  State  College  of  Agriculture  is  some- 
where between  3,500  and  4,000 ;  the  exact  figures  I  do  not  have.  It 
shows  the  merit  of  the  institution.  In  1862,  Congress  passed  what 
is  known  as  the  Land  Grant  Act,  by  virtue  of  which  each  State  re- 
ceives certain  grants  of  land,  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which 
money  was  available  for  the  support  of  these  institutions,  in  part, 
provided  the  several  states  took  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  of  Congress  by  passing  acts  which  gave  the  College  State  support, 
and  the  State  has  been  committed  ever  since  to  this  policy,  of  finan- 
cially as  well  as  morally  and  otherwise,  supporting  this  State  College 
of  ours.    It  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

The  greatest  work,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  State  College  is  doing 
today — and  they  are  carrying  on  many  very  valuable  lines  of  work — 
one  of  the  greatest  lines  of  work  that  the  College  is  doing  today  is 
the  work  of  preparing  agricultural  leaders.  My  friends,  I  hope  we  all 
realize  that  this  business  of  agricultural  development,  if  we  might 
so  term  it,  is  big  enough,  is  so  important  to  all  the  people  of  the  State 
and  the  Nation  at  large,  that  it  needs  all  the  men  that  we  can  get. 
We  ought  to  welcome  the  graduates  of  all  our  agricultural  colleges; 
we  ought  to  welcome  all  agencies.  The  business  of  farming  is  as 
important  today  as  it  ever  was  in  the  history  of  this  country.  The 
fact  is,  it  is  more  important.  These  figures  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
how  important  it  is.  In  1890,  51%  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania, 
were  rural;  today  somewhere  between  35%  and  38%  of  the  total 
population  of  Pennsylvania  is  rural.  His  Excellency,  the  Governor, 
this  morning  told  us  this,  that  only  about  11%  of  our  total  popula- 
tion are  farmers,  and  that  percentage  is  slowly  decreasing.  A  study 
of  the  population's  statistics  of  the  various  counties  of  this  State 
will  show  you  that  nearly  every  county  in  this  State  has  lost  in 
ruial  population,  not  only  relatively  but  actually.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  townships  in  Dauphin  county  and  Cumberland 
county  have  actually  lost  in  population  since  the  year  1890.  You 
may  realize  what  the  decrease  in  the  rural  population  might  be 
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relatively,  it  might  be  that  certain  rural  district  had  more  people 
today  than  they  did  in  1890  and  still  they  might  have  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  total  population  than  in  1890;  but  the  fact  is  thalt 
there  has  been  an  actual  decrease  in  many  of  the  rural  townships  as 
well  as  a  relative  decrease. 

Here  is  the  thing  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to,  regardless  of 
the  causes  of  this  decrease,  and  it  is  a  rather  complex  matter  and  I 
cannot  go  into  it  in  detail,  but  regardless  of  the  causes,  here  is  the 
fact  that  makes  this  of  importance  to  you  and  to  me  and  to  every 
person  in  this  Nation  of  ours;  there  is  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
total  population  of  this  State  and  of  this  nation  living  in  the  open 
country  and  engaged  in  producing  the  food  supply  of  the  entire 
country  than  was  the  case  back  in  1890.    I  say  that  is  of  impor- 
tance to  the  man  in  the  city,  it  is  of  greater  importance  to  him  today 
than  it  was  in  1890  when  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total  population 
was  living  in  the  country.    We  are  all  familiar  with  the  poem,  "Still 
sits  the  school-house  by  the  road,  a  ragged  beggar  sunning,"  and  that 
brings  back  to  our  minds  many  pleasant  recollections.    The  reason 
we  like  that  poem,  as  you  see,  is  because  that  poet  made  it  a  true  pic- 
ture.   He   knew   whereof   he   wrote   "A   ragged  beggar   sunning." 
I   wonder   if   this   rural   school    (slide)    could   ever   lay   claim   to 
making  country  life  more  attractive.    Why,  the  very  activities  within 
the  walls  of  this  school  rotated  around  the  life  and  activities  of  the 
city  and  its  business.     Is  it  any  wonder  with  boys  and  girls  attend- 
ing such  a  school  as  this — that  in  their  hearts  should  arise  the  hope 
that  some  day  they  might  go  to  the  city  to  live  and  to  work?    T  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  people  of  the  country  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
it  is  more  easily  possible  for  them  to  have  ideal  school  conditions 
than  it  is  for  the  people  of  the  city.    The  time  will  come  when  every 
school  in  the  rural  district  as  well  as  in  the  city  will  become  the  pride 
of  the  community  the  year  around.     If  the  school  is  to  lay  any  just 
claim  to  raising  the  standard  of  home  and  living  conditions  in  the 
community  in  which  the  school  serves,  it  can  only  be  because  the 
school  itself  represents  a  higher  standard  than  the  average  home  of 
the  community;  otherwise,  the  influence  of  the  school  cannot  be 
that  of  raising  the  standard  of  the  average  home. 

My  friends,  this  is  a  township  high  school  (showing  slide) ;  more- 
over, it  is  a  joint  township  high  school  operated  by  two  townships.  It 
is  the  type  of  school,  my  friends,  which  I  believe  we  shall  have  to 
establish  throughout  the  rural  districts  if  we  are  going  to  get  second- 
ary education  of  equal  eflficiency  and  value  to  that  offered  in  the  high 
school  of  the  city.  You  will  note  that  there  are  10,606  one-room  rural 
schoolhouses  in  this  State,  of  which  886  have  ten  pupils  or  less  and 
592  of  which  have  been  closed  during  the  past  ten  years,  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  our  rui-al  townships  have  actually  lost  in 
rural  population,  as  I  stated  a  few  moments  ago.  I  believe  that  either 
partial  or  total  consolidation  of  schools  will,  in  some  measure,  help 
us  to  solve  the  question  of  satisfactory,  eflBcient  rural  education.  I 
believe  those  of  us  who  are  from  the  country — and  I  want  you  to 
realize  that  in  any  remarks  I  make,  I'm  including  myself — I  think 
those  of  us  who  have  anything  to  do  with  life  in  the  open  country  will 
have  to  admit  that  we  have  come  along  just  a  little  bit  more  slowly 
in  the  country  in  educational  development  than  they  have  done  in 
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the  city.  It  takes  us  a  little  bit  longer  to  become  open  minded  on 
some  things.  Every  farmer  is  from  Missouri,  he  must  be  shown.  I 
believe  that  is  a  good  thing;  we  should  not  rush  into  those  things,  we 
should  examine  any  new  feature  of  education,  any  new  line  of  ac- 
tivity, very  carefully  before  making  any  very  definite  move  toward 
inaugurating  any  new  system. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  every  slide  I  shall  show 
you  here  this  evening  is  a  view  of  a  Pennsylvania  scene.  I  am 
enough  of  a  Pennsylvanian  to  believe  most  heartily  in  Pennsylvania. 
I  am  so  glad  tliat  our  chief  executive,  his  Excellency,  the  Governor, 
is  trying  to  propagate  the  idea  all  over  this  State  that  we  must  love 
this  great  State  of  ours,  that  it  is  big  enough  that  we  can  take  a 
great  pride  in  it.  As  I*ennsylvanians  I  believe  we  have  been  rather 
slow  to  boost  it,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  a  slang  phrase.  This 
slide  shows  a  township  high  school  out  in  the  open  country.  In  the 
township  adjoining  this  there  is  another  consolidated  school  where 
they  operate  fourteen  or  fifteen  school  wagons.  I  do  not  believe  that 
consolidation  is  possible  in  all  the  rural  districts.  Partial  consolida- 
tion will  help  us  to  solve  some  of  the  difficulties;  in  other  cases,  total 
consolidation.  We  have  both  in  operation  in  Pennsylvania  to-day. 
We  have  made  more  progress  along  these  and  other  lines  than  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  are  aware  of.  The  reason  is  this:  We  are 
not  given  to  boasting  quite  so  much  in  Pennsylvania ;  just  the  moment 
we  think  of  an  idea,  we  don't  put  it  into  the  newspaper,  we  try  to 
work  it  out  and  let  the  works  speak  for  themselves;  that  is  why  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  sometimes  point  to  other  states  for  examples 
in  certain  lines  of  work  that  have  been  carried  on,  certain  educational 
ideas  that  have  been  developed,  when  right  within  our  own  borders  we 
have  had  those  same  things  for  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  years.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  the  views  we  are  using  to-night  are  aU  Pennsyl- 
vanian. 

When  we  learn  that  the  township  lines  sometimes  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  development  of  efficient  secondary  education,  when  we  learn 
that  the  high  school  or  vocational  school  of  the  open  country  must 
be  a  school  which  serves  a  certain  community  instead  of  a  set  area 
of  land,  then  and  only  then,  as  I  see  it,  will  we  have  a  school  that  will 
not  only  equal  the  good  high  school  of  the  city,  but,  in  some  cases, 
surpass  it,  because  we  have  facilities  in  the  country,  when  we  once 
learn  to  meke  use  of  them,  that  the  city  will  never  have.  The  joint 
school  of  the  country,  as  it  will  prove  to  be  in  many  cases,  will  give 
us  a  high  school  or  a  vocational  school  of  such  size  that  we  may  have  a 
faculty  of  four,  five,  six  or  seven  teachers  in  this  particular  group. 

The  faculty  in  the  vocational  school  in  one  of  the  west  central  coun- 
ties. In  this  group  aie  three  college  graduates,  one  man  trained  in 
agriculture,  a  man  who  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm  and  a  man  who 
has  had  teaching  experience, a  man  who  is  a  graduate  of  our  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  and  two  of  the  others  were  especially  trained 
along  the  lines  of  music  and  drawing.  We  can  never  hope  to  get  a 
faculty  of  that  size,  having  the  training  and  ability  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, in  our  small,  third  class  high  schools.  Splendid  work  has 
been  done  by  the  school  districts  in  the  country,  don't  misunder- 
stand me;  splendid  work  has  been  done  in  the  development  of  the 
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high  schools  of  this  State  but  it  is  only  a  beginning,  it  is  a  step 
towards  something  else  still  better.  This  is  a  group  of  students  in  a 
secondary  school  of  higher  vocational  education.  Schools  like  this 
right  out  in  the  open  country  will  make  some  things  possible  that 
never  will  be  possible  in  any  one  teacher  third  grade  high  school. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  well  trained  teachers 
in  the  country,  there  are  two  or  three  things  at  least  that  are  vital. 
In  the  first  place,  we  must  pay  such  salaries  that  we  can  attract  and 
demand  well  trained  teachers,  teachers  that  are  trained  for  this  line  of 
work,  prepared  for  this  line  of  work.  The  compensation  must  be 
adequate  enough  to  hold  the  good  teachers,  those  that  prove  them- 
selves to  be  successful;  and  third,  we  must  have  teaching  conditions 
attractive  enough  at  least  to  hold  the  teachers  in  the  country.  What 
the  country  needs  all  teachers  who  know  the  needs  of  the  country, 
who  understand  conditions,  who  have  lived  in  the  country,  who  will 
come  out  in  the  country  and  live  there,  not  board  there,  not  stay  just 
during  the  day,  but  who  will  come  out  and  live  in  the  community  and 
become  one  of  the  people.  I  believe  that  is  essential.  There  are  those 
educational  leaders  who  believe  that  in  order  to  get  this  we  shall 
have  to  provide  homes  for  our  teachers.  That  may  be  a  disputed 
question  at  the  present  time;  I  merely  call  your  attention  to  it. 

This  happens  to  represent  a  home  belonging  to  a  school  district  and 
the  Board  of  School  Directors  have  placed  this  home  at  the  disposal 
of  the  principal  of  a  consolidated  school.  Now  there  are  some  people 
who  may  think  that  in  a  public  school  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
is  more  or  less  new.  I  want  to  again  emphasize  the  fact  that  agricul- 
ture as  it  is  being  taught  in  our  schools,  is  no  newer  than  the  need, 
the  realization  of  the  need  for  agricultural  information.  In  1825, 
there  was  an  agricultural  school  established  in  Maine;  in  the  year 
1916  agriculture  is  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  every  state;  it  is 
taught  in  over  two  thousand  high  schools  in  Pennsylvania;  it  is 
taught  in  twenty-one  counties  on  a  vocational  basis.  I  realize,  as  well 
as  any  one  else,  that  there  is  some  very  poor  teaching  in  agriculture 
being  done,  that  mistakes,  grave  mistakes,  have  been  made  in  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  our  schools  that  have  brought  severe  criti- 
cism and  condemnation  upon  the  whole  matter  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion. I  realize  that  many  teachers  who  have  attemoted  to  teach 
this  work  have  not  been  prepared.  I  also  realize  that  it  has  been  an 
almost  impossible  task  for  a  teacher  unprepared,  having 'text-books 
not  suitable  for  public  school  work — that  it  has  been  an  almost  im- 
possible task  for  them  to  go  into  a  school  and  do  any  kind  of  teach- 
ing along  agricultural  lines.  But  a  beginning  mu.st  be  mai^e,  we  profit 
by  the  mistakes  we  made  more  than  by  the  successes  with  which  we 
meet,  and  I  think  that  Pennsylvania  has  profited  quite  largely  by  the 
mistakes  made  in  the  public  schools.  We  are  still  making  mistakes 
and  probably  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  question  of  teaching  agriculture  on  a  basis  satisfactory  to  the 
educators,  the  farmers,  the  boys  who  are  taking  the  work,  is  in  a  pro- 
cess of  evolution  yet;  we  realize  that.  The  school  code  of  1911  gives 
school  districts  all  the  authority  they  need,  practically  all  the  author- 
ity they  need,  to  establish  agricultural  schools  of  various  types.  The 
vocational  education  act  of  1913  provides  specifically  for  agricultural 
departments  in  high  schools  and   special  vocational  agricultural 
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schools,  sometimes  known  as  farmers'  high  schools  or  agricultural 
high  schools.  Usually  in  this  State  they  are  referred  to  as  voca- 
tional schools  or  agricultural  high  schools. 

You  will  probably  be  interested  to  know  the  distribution  of  these 
agricultural  scliools.  I  wish  to  tell  you  what  determines  the  location 
of  an  agricultural  department  in  a  high  school  or  a  vocational  agri- 
cultural school:  First,  the  community  must  need  that  tvne  of  educa-, 
tion ;  second,  tliey  must  want  that  type  of  education ;  and  in  the  third 
place,  they  must  be  willing  to  carry  it  on  as  it  should  be  conducted. 
That  accounts  for  the  distribution  of  these  agricultural  high  schools 
over  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Some  districts  have  been  very  anx- 
ious to  have  them.  I  wish  to  state  also  that  there  are  a  number  of 
counties  not  marked  up  on  this  map  which  have  filed  applications 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  asking  for  State  aid,  the 
special  State  aid  granted  to  carry  on  this  work,  and  their  applications 
are  being  considered  at  the  present  time.  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  but  two  counties  on  the  northern 
tier  of  counties  in  which  there  are  no  argicultural  high  schools,  Mc- 
Kean  and  Warren.  I  am  glad  to  say  for  those  counties  that  we  have 
several  requests  from  each  of  those  counties.  There  are  men  iu  this 
audience  tonight,  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  who 
have  always  stood  behind  agricultural  education;  there  are  mem- 
bers here  to-night  who  have  spoken  to  us  with  reference  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  agricultural  high  schools.  In  reading  over  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Aericulture,  I  was  inter- 
ested to  find  the  number  of  times  at  which  different  members  of  the 
State  Board  referred  to  the  necessity  for  agricultural  education  in  the 
country.  There  are  but  two  counties  on  the  western  frontier,  Beaver 
and  Lawrence,  in  which  there  is  no  agricultural  high  school.  There 
is  one  county,  Mercer  county,  which  now  has  four  of  these  agricul- 
tural high  schools.  Some  of  the  states  in  the  Union  have  established 
congressional  district  agricultural  schools  and  some  have  established 
county  agricultural  schools.  It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  them,  be- 
cause the  name  in  each  case  explains  the  school,  there  being  one 
school  to  each  congressional  district  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other 
case,  one  school  to  each  county,  and  these  schools  attempt  to  serve 
the  areas  indicated. 

But  from  our  investigation  we  have  found  that  it  is  impossible  to 
serve  a  community  of  that  area;  it  is  not  a  community;  it  is  simply 
a  set  area  of  land.  In  Pennsylvania  we  believe  that  secondary  schools 
should  be  near  enough  to  the  people  that  the  boys  and  eirls  of  hich 
school  age  can  come  to  the  school  in  the  morning  and  return  to  their 
homes  at  night.  Farmers  need  boys  who  are  of  high  school  age,  and 
the  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age  need  their  homes  during  that 
period  in  their  lives.  For  that  reason,  instead  of  making  large  ap- 
propriations to  any  one  school  which  would  attempt  to  serve  a  con- 
gressional district  or  a  county,  that  same  amount  of  money  is  di- 
vided up  into  smaller  portions  and  distributed  throughout  the  State 
in  small  portions,  each  portion  going  to  a  community,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  distribute  it. 

This  is  rather  a  poor  slide  of  a  very  good  school,  the  Hickory  Voca- 
tional School  in  Washington  county.  There  is  one  man  in  this  audi- 
ence who  lives  within  a  stone's  throw  of  that  school.    This  is  a  vo- 
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cational  school ;  in  this  school  there  is  operated  a  four  year  course  in 
agriculture  and  a  four  year  course  in  homemaking  for  the  girls;  on 
this  basis  of  one  half  of  the  day,  the  boy  is  with  the  supervisor  of  ag- 
riculture ;  the  other  half  of  the  day  he  is  in  what  you  might  term  the 
high  school;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  studying  academic  subjects.  He 
does  not  study  agricultural  subjects  or  practical  subjects  the  full  half 
day;  it  amounts  to  about  40%  of  his  time.  All  boys  in  these  voca- 
tional schools  are  required  to  take  a  vocational  course,  for  the  first 
two  years,  getting  the  practical  work  with  the  academic  work,  not  in 
place  of  it. 

And,  my  friends,  let  me  insert  here,  that  this  move  to  introduce 
vocational  education  in  the  rural  district  is  not  revolutionary  in  its 
character  by  any  means,  it  is  evolutionary,  we  are  adding  the  practical 
work  to  the  academic  curriculum,  rather  than  replacing  the  academic 
work.  The  girls  are  required  to  spent  part  of  their  time  each  day  in 
vocational  work  for  the  first  two  years.  At  the  end  of  two  years, 
both  boys  and  girls  have  the  option  of  continuing  in  such  a  course  or 
finishing  in  what  might  be  termed  an  all  academic  course  or  all  high 
school  course.  George  Washington  pointed  out  the  fact  that  it  was 
necessary  in  his  time,  and  is  necessary  now — ^he  pointed  out  in  bis 
time  that  a  study  of  the  soil  should  be  made  in  order  that  its  needs 
might  be  determined,  in  order  that  we  might  make  it  yield  morel 
than  it  doesj  in  order  that  we  might  take  care  of  it  better.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state  then  that  in  an  agricultural  school  we 
should  have  agricultural  laboratories  so  fitted  up  that  the  boys  in  the 
class  in  agriculture  might  make  a  studv  of  the  soil.  The  work  in 
the  soil  consists  of  tlieoretical  work,  if  you  wish  to  call  it  so. 
There  must  be  some  organizing  of  your  information  and  that,  I 
suppose,  might  be  termed  theoretical  work.  There  must  be  some  or- 
ganization of  that  material,  in  order  that  the  practical  work  in  the 
laboratory  and  the  field  might  not  take  up  useless  time,  in  order 
that  time  might  not  be  wasted.  The  so-called  theoretical  work  is 
followed  by  experiments  in  the  laboratory  and  trips  out  into  the  field 
where  the  various  types  of  soil  are  studied.  It  frequently  happens, 
where  we  have  these  agricultural  high  schools  located,  that  the  boys 
in  the  class,  with  the  help  of  the  teacher,  and  sometimes  with  the 
help  of  the  other  members  of  the  class,  will  make  a  complete  soil 
survey  map  of  their  own  home  farm.  As  I  partially  explained  a 
few  moments  ago,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  an  agricultural  course 
may  be  added  on  to  a  secondary  school  in  the  country;  either  it  may 
be  added  as  a  Department  of  Agriculture  to  an  existing  high  school, 
or  a  complete  vocational  school  may  he  established. 

This  slide  represents  a  school  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of 
the  State.  The  old  building  on  the  left  is  the  high  school  building; 
the  new  addition  houses  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  which  a 
four  year  course  in  agriculture  is  given.  In  charge  of  that  depart- 
mentis  a  man  who  devotes  twelve  months  of  the  year  to  his  work. 
One  of  the  earliest  schools  started  in  this  State  was  at  Troy,  in  Brad- 
ford county.  Tliat  school  was  so  successful  that  the  people  author- 
rized  a  bond  issue  in  order  that  an  addition  might  be  built  to  their 
high  school  building  to  properly  house  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  old  building  on  the  right  is  the  high  school  building.  In 
this  addition  there  is  an  agricultural  laboratory,  poultry  room,  dairy 
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room,  wood  shop  and  a  blacksmith  shop.  Field  trips  of  all  kinds  are 
taken.  Various  methods  are  employed  to  take  these  field  trips.  Us- 
ually the  boys  walk.  Very  naturally,  in  some  of  our  high  schools,  it 
happens  there  are  enough  farmers'  boys  who  own  automobiles  or 
whose  fathers'  own  automobiles,  that  it  is  possible  to  get  the  use  of 
these  automobiles  while  making  their  field  trips.  Quite  a  number 
of  very  interesting  trips  have  been  taken  through  the  counties  in 
which  these  schools  are  located.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me,  in 
the  brief  of  this  lecture,  to  go  into  details  with  reference  to  any  of 
these  trips. 

Poultry  raising  is  of  course  a  great  interest  to  boys.  If  interest  in 
poultry  raising  qualifies  one  as  a  boy,  I  suppose  most  of  us  here  are 
boys,  because  most  of  us,  particularly  the  men  folks,  are  interested  in 
poultry  raising,  and  there  is  many  a  man  who  has  made  a  stab  at 
poultry  raising,  and  some  of  them  are  now  wiser.  All  kinds  of  prac- 
tical work  are  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  study  of  poultry  rais- 
ing. In  these  schools  a  study  is  made  of  the  various  methods  of  kill- 
ing and  dressing  chickens  to  put  them  npon  the  market.  After  this 
stiidy  has  been  made,  the  supervisor  of  agriculture  gives  a  demonstra- 
tion showing  how  the  chickeos  should  be  killed  and  dressed  according 
to  that  particular  method  he  has  described.  This  is  followed  by 
work  on  the  part  of  the  boys.  In  some  schools  where  we  have  a  home- 
making  department  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, we  are  able  to  correlate  the  work  very  ni'cely,  the  boys  killing 
and  dressing  the  chickens  and  turning  them  over  to  the  girls,  who 
cook  and  serve  them.    The  boys  correlate  again  on  eating  them. 

This  is  a  group  of  boys  in  one  of  the  first  departments  we  estab- 
lished in  Erie  county.  The  town  of  Waterford,  in  Erie  county,  has 
a  very  live  poultry  association  and  conducts  a  poultry  show.  These 
boys  are  interested  and  desired,  when  the  time  came,  to  submit  some 
birds,  and  they  did.  In  the  shop  work  they  built  every  one  of  the 
coops  shown  on  this  slide  with  the  exception  of  one  which  was  the 
model  from  which  they  made  their  own.  They  also  had  an  agricul- 
tural exhibit.  Mr.  Wittman  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  vis- 
ited this  class  and  took  the  boys  on  a  tour  of  the  town.  He  visited 
a  number  of  the  chicken  pens  of  the  town  by  daylight  and  gave  the 
boys  a  number  of  very  valuable  hints  on  the  subject  of  poultry.  Farm 
forestry  is  also  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  four  years'  course  in  agri- 
culture in  these  schools,  not  forestry  as  a  profession,  but  farm  for- 
estry as  applied  to  the  farm.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  boy,  that  every 
boy  has  a  right  to  expect  that  his  school  shall  train  his  hand  as  well 
as  his  head.  That  is  particularly  true  of  the  boy  in  the  country.  I 
believe  we  make  a  mistake  when  we  train  the  boy's  head  alone.  In 
order  to  give  the  boy  an  all  around  development,  I  believe  we  must 
make  provision  to  train  his  hand  and  his  head  and  his  heart.  Black- 
smithing  is  a  part  of  the  four  years'  course  in  agriculture.  Wood- 
working of  various  kinds — this  happens  to  represent  a  class  in  rope 
splicing.  The  boys  take  a  keen  interest  in  this  work.  Harness  re- 
pairing, as  it  is  practiced  on  a  farm,  is  also  taught  in  these  schools. 
The  boys  are  taught  how  to  use  tools,  how  to  take  care  of  tools,  they 
are  taught  the  various  processes  connected  with  the  use  of  tools.  The 
work  which  they  do  is  not  the  manual  training  of  to-day,  good  as-  that 
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is,  but  it  is  what  you  might  term  applied  manual  training,  it  is  ap- 
plied shop  work,  it  is  what  we  like  to  term  farm  shop  work.  The 
things  the  boys  make  while  they  are  learning  the  use  of  tools  and  the 
processes  involved  in  using  the  tools  have  some  direct  bearing  on  tiie 
working  of  the  agricultural  course,  some  direct  relation  to  home 
farm  life.  These  boys  built  this  colony  house.  There  is  a  cor- 
relation between  shop  work  and  poultry  raising. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  a  four  years'  course  in  ag- 
riculture would  be  incomplete  without  a  study  of  farm  crops.  This 
one  slide  will  give  you  a  very  slight  idea,  a  brief  glimpse  only,  of  a 
part  of  the  practical  work  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
farm  crops.  These  boys  are  looking  over  the  result  of  a  germination 
test  of  corn.  The  boys  are  taught  how  to  select  and  store  com  and 
carry  on  the  germination  test.  These  boys,  in  connection  with  their 
work  in  vegetable  gardening,  planned  out,  drew  the  plans  of  and  made 
a  hot-bed  and  planted  therein  certain  vegetables.  Here  you  wiU  note 
them  glazing  tiie  sash ;  they  made  and  glazed  the  sash.  Perhaps  that 
is  hardly  a  very  practical  exercise,  because  as  a  rule  a  man  buys  his 
sash  rather  than  making  and  glazing  it,  and  yet  for  one  illustration 
perhaps  there  was  no  valuable  time  lost.  This  second  slide  shows 
them  completing  the  hot-bed.  This  again  is  correlation  between  the 
farm  shop  work  and  the  vegetable  gardening  work.  Dairying  is  a 
very  important  industry  and  in  many  of  our  counties  if  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  in  our  schools  is  going  to  be  of  value,  it  is.  because  it  is 
practical,  it  is  because  we  are  teaching  the  boys  to  work  with  things 
rather  than  to  talk  about  things.  This  means  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  have,  as  we  do  have  in  these  agricultural  schools,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  laboratories  fitted  up  with  dairy  apparatus; 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  frequent  trips  to  dairy  farms. 

This  slide  explains  itself.  I  think  you  will  realize  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  give  you  more  than  a  glimpse  into  the  various 
utilities  of  these  schools.  The  one  thing  I  want  to  leave  with  you  is 
this,  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  make  the  work  through  and 
to  make  it  practical,  to  connect  up  the  work  of  the  school  in  a  very  defi- 
nite way  and  in  a  practical  way  with  the  work  of  the  home  and  the 
work  of  the  farm.  Every  boy  who  takes  this  four-years'  course  in  one 
of  these  agricultural  high  schools  must  each  year  carry  on  an  agri- 
cultural project.  This  is  another  illustration  of  the  attempt  to  con- 
nect up  this  work  with  the  home  and  make  it  practical.  This  boy 
chose  a  poultry  project.  He  hatched  out  as  many  eggs  as  he  could 
from  the  eggs  you  see  there.  He  selected  the  male  birds  and  caponized 
them  and  in  the  fall  he  put  on  some  very  healthy  specimens  of  capons. 
The  boy  leceived  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  in  connection 
with  this  and  received  some  financial  remuneration. 

This  boy  is  a  freshman  in  a  small  agricultural  high  school  and  de- 
cided that  he  would  like  to  grow  some  tomato  plants.  He  was  very 
much  interested  in  tomatoes.  He  planted  fifteen  hundred  tomato 
plants,  or  secured  that  many  from  the  number  of  seeds  be  planted,  and 
transplanted  them  and  took  care  of  them.  Every  boy  who  carried  on 
an  agricultural  project  under  the  close  supervision  of  the  supervisor 
of  agriculture,  must  keep  a  daily  record  of  everything  he  does,  his  ex- 
penses, the  work  that  he  puts  on,  the  methods  that  he  employs,  in 
order  that  he  may  learn  some  lessons  thereby.    Prom  that  record  we 
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know  that  this  particular  boy  went  out  one  night,  on  the  night  of  the 
fifteenth  of  June;  it  happened  in  that  year  and  covered  up  tiiis  many 
of  his  fifteen  hundred  tomato  plants  with  newspapers  to  protect  them 
from  a  frost  which  his  daily  record  shows  came  that  night,  a  very 
heavy  frost.  His  father  did  not  cover  his  plants  up  and  lost  many 
of  them.  This  boy  bought  for  himself  a  canning  outfit  and  later  in 
the  Summer  a  second  outfit,  because  he  was  so  successful  in  canning 
these  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables ;  he  put  his  own  brand  of  canned 
corn,  tomatoes  and  beans  upon  the  market,  and  at  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son he  had  not  only  had  a  kind  of  work  that  kept  him  interested  and 
out  of  mischief,  but  he  had  also  cleaned  up  the  tidy  sum  of  1130.00. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  value  in  that. 

May  I  call  your  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  the  supervisor  of 
agriculture  in  these  high  schools  is  employed  for  the  year  around? 
He  stays  there  during  the  Summer  and  visits  these  boys  as  frequently 
as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  iastruction  in  connection 
witii  their  agricultural  projects.  Now,  my  friends,  we  have  learned 
how  to  feed  the  hen ;  we  have  learned  that  the  hen  is  an  egg  factory 
on  legs — I  came  near  saying  on  wheels;  we  have  learned  that  if  we 
want  to  make  a  hen  produce  eggs,  we  must  feed  that  hen  those  ma- 
terials which  make  eggs  and  those  elements  which  will  also  carry  on 
the  body  functions  of  the  various  organs  in  that  hen.  We  have  that 
down  to  a  science.  Mr.  Wittman,  of  your  own  State  Board,  has  told 
the  people  of  this  State  many  interesting  things.  We  know  that  we 
can  feed  Lady  Eglantine,  of  whom  you  have  all  undoubtedly  h'eard, 
an  exact  ration,  which  will  make  her  lay  eggs  withouf  any  eggscite- 
ment,  and  may  perhaps  make  her  a  little  eggotistical.  (Laughter). 
We  have  learned,  my  friends,  how  to  feed  this  happy  family  to  keep 
them  happy  until  the  day  of  reckoning  comes.  We  have  even  passed 
some  laws  providing  for  their  comfort  when  traveling.  I  say  we  have 
learned  how  to  balance  rations  for  chickens;  we  have  learned  how 
to  balance  the  rations  of  hogs  so  that  we  can  make  them  take  on 
the  greatest  amount  of  fat  with  the  least  possible  expense  and  the 
greatest  profit  to  us ;  but  the  thing  that  we  have  left  to  the  last,  the 
thing  we  know  the  least  about  to-day  is  the  balance  ration  for  the 
human  individual. 

Oh,  I  know  theie  are  people  here  and  those  who  have  made  a  study 
of  this.  I  know  that  a  wonderful  start  has  been  made  upon  it,  but 
I  mean  that  as  a  people  we  know  little  or  nothing  to-day  about  the 
science  and  art  of  right  living,  my  friends.  Our  mothers  were  good 
cooks,  our  wives  are  good  cooks — ^many  of  them;  but  these  wives  of 
ours  and  we  ourselves  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  balance  ra- 
tion we  ought  to  eat,  the  ration  which  will  enable  us  to  keep  in  good 
health,  to  perform  the  work  we  want  to  do;  we  have  left  that  until 
the  laflt,  and  I  believe  the  reason  is  because  we  can  see  some  financial 
reuumeration  in  feeding  the  hen  a  balance  ration  or  in  feeding  the 
hog  or  the  steer  or  the  dairy  cow;  we  can  see  how  that  touches  our 
pocket-book,  and  for  that  reason  we  immediately  get  busy  and  make  a 
study  of  that.  It  does  not,  at  first  glance,  seem  to  touch  our  pocket- 
books  quite  so  soon,  the  feeding  of  our  boys  and  girls  and  ourselves, 
and  we  have  left  that  until  the  last,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we 
are  making  a  start  in  this  country  and  Pennsylvania  is  keeping  step 
with  the  other  states  along  this  line.    I  know  there  are  some  here 
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and  there,  some  mothers,  some  good  mothers,  and  some  good  fathers 
of  girls  like  these  who  say  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  teach  girls  hovr 
to  cook  or  how  to  sew,  but,  my  friends,  if  you  would  make  a  careful 
survey  of  the  conditions  in  this  State  and  find  out  just  how  many 
girls,  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of  age  to-day 
know  anything  or  much  about  cooking,  I'm  afraid  you  would  be  sadly 
disappointed.  The  slides  I  have  just  shown  you  are  views  in  our 
agricultural  high  schools.  This  is  not  a  view  of  a  dining-room  in 
some  mansion  in  the  city;  this  is  the  dining-room  in  the  home-mak- 
ing department  of  the  Hickory  Vocational  School  in  Washington 
county.  We  have  several  others  just  like  it.  Don't  get  the  idea 
that  extravagance  is  being  taught  there;  the  very  opposite  is  true — 
plain  simplicity.  The  girls  enjoy  work  of  this  kind  even  though 
there  were  some  doubters  at  first,  but  even  these  doubters  became  ear- 
nest believers  after  a  while.  I  could  show  you  many  views  right 
along  this  line,  but  just  one  or  two  more  is  all  I  have  time  for,  just 
to  give  you  some  idea  of  what  we  are  actually  doing  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. We  have  been  at  this  three  years;  we  have  been  at  it  longer  than 
that  in  the  teaching  of  Domestic  Science,  but  we  have  been  at  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  on  a  vocational  basis  in  the  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania  for  three  years  and  we  have  been  saying  very  little 
about  it. 

Some  one  has  made  a  study  of  the  process  of  carrying  bricks  from 
the  ground  up  to  the  scaffold,  and  the  man  who  made  that  study  dis- 
covered that,  simple  though  that  operation  is,  yet  a  study  of  it  will 
make  possible 'the  simplification  of  the  operation  involved  in  putting 
the  bricks  in  the  hod  and  the  hod  on  the  man's  shoulder  and  the  climb- 
ing of  the  ladder  and  the  dumping  of  the  bricks  on  the  scaffold. 
This  study  enables  a  man  to  perform  more  work  during  a  day  with 
less  fatigue  to  himself  and  greater  profit  to  his  emjiloyer.  I  am  not 
so  sure  but  what  the  simple  process  of  laundering,  if  you  wish  to 
call  it  simple,  might  not  stand  some  inspecting  in  some  things ;  when 
T  examine  some  of  my  shirts  that  have  come  from  the  laundry,  not 
those  that  have  been  done  at  home,  I  am  glad  to  say,  but  those  that 
come  from  the  hands  of  other  people,  I  feel  that  the  business  oSf 
washing  and  ironing  would  stand  some  little  inspection.  Now  my 
friends,  I  believe  there  is  no  reason  why,  just  because  you  and  I 
are  beyond  the  school  age,  just  because  we  have  passed  certain  mile- 
stones in  life,  that  the  doors  of  the  public  schools  should  be  closed 
to  you  and  me.  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  know  now 
the  value  of  an  education  better  than  we  did  in  the  days  when  we 
were  receiving  the  education  and  training  that  the  school  offers.  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  expensive  school  plant,  which  is  the  property 
of  the  public,  should  be  closed  so  many  hours  in  the  day,  so  many 
days  in  the  week,  so  many  weeks  in  the  year,  or  why  it  should  be 
closed  to  those  who  have  passed  beyond  a  certain  age.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  we  have  been  able  to  find  some  way  in  which  the  school 
plant  could  be  of  more  service  to  the  entire  community  in  these 
agricultural  schools. 

Tliis  ])artifnlar  slide  represents  only  one  particular  phase  of  the 
increased  service  that  these  schools  attempt  to  give.  You  will  notice 
on  the  next  to  the  top  shelf  and  the  shelf  just  below  that  there  are 
bulletins  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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by  our  own  Department  here  and  by  our  own  State  College  Experi- 
ment Station,  all  classified  and  on  file  ready  for  instant  use  by  any 
farmer  served  by  that  school  whenever  he  wishes  to  ask  for  it. 
This  slide  explains  itself.  In  many  of  our  agriculttiral  schools,  par- 
ticularly those  that  have  been  established  for  at  least  a  year,  we  are 
conducting  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  farmers'  night  schools  and 
night  schools  for  farmers'  wives.  These  have  been  very  successful. 
This  slide  represents  a  group  of  farmers  in  attendance  at  one  of 
these  night  schools  in  one  of  the  small  agricultural  schools.  I  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  this  is  a  small  school,  because  I  wisli  to  show 
that,  even  though  the  school  may  be  small,  if  it  has  the  proper  facili- 
ties, the  teaching  force  and  equipment,  it  can  serve  a  large  com^ 
munity.  In  this  particular  night  school  there  were  ninety-six  farm- 
ers enrolled.  The  evening  on  which  the  photograph  was  taken  was  a 
very  rainy  evening;  the  roads  were  almost  impassible,  but  there  were 
ninety-six  farmers  enrolled  in  the  night  school.  The  night  school 
wound  up  with  a  two  days'  farmers'  institute,  I  think  they  called  it 
in  that  particular  case,  and  I  wish  to  say  here  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  State  College  have  been  co-operating  most 
splendidly  with  our  leaders  in  these  agricultural  high  schools.  I 
believe  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  better  day,  as  far  as  co-operation  be- 
tween agricultural  agencies  in  this  State  is  concerned. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  biggest  opportunities  of  the  day,  as  far  as 
agricultural  development  in  Pennsylvania  is  concerned,  is  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  about  a  closer  articulation  between  the  agricul- 
tural agencies  of  the  State  in  order  that  they  may  work  in  closer 
harmony.  It  will  be  a  great  day  for  Pennsylvania  when  some  man 
works  that  problem  out;  it  will  be  a  great  day  for  every  agricul- 
tural force  in  the  State,  my  friends.  We  are  beginning  along  that 
line  in  these  agricultural  schools.  The  men  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  farmers'  institute  speakers  come  to  our  agricultural 
high  schools  and  deliver  addresses.  State  College  sends  its  men 
there.  This  illustrates  the  way  in  which  the  school  sometimes  recip- 
rocates, furnishing  a  part  of  the  program.  The  girls  in  this  par- 
ticular home-making  department  gave  a  demonstration  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  farmers  and  their  wives. 

Now  what  are  we  to  expect  from  this  agricultural  education  in  our 
schools?  Whenever  any  boy  raises  an  unusually  large  crop  of  corn 
or  an  unusually  large  crop  of  potatoes,  immediately  his  name  gets  into 
the  newspaper,  he  gets  considerable  publicity.  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
that  is  wrong;  I  believe  that  is  a  good  idea.  Sometimes  we  overdo 
it,  perhaps,  but  the  harm  that  may  come  from  this  is  that  it  may  lead 
some  of  us  to  believe  that  the  real  purpose  of  agricultural  education 
in  our  public  school  is  the  production  of  large  crops.  I  am  not  saying 
that  these  are  illustrations  of  what  the  boys  in  our  agricultural 
schools  are  producing.  Undoubtedly  the  boys  who  take  strawberry 
projects  may  increase  those  and  get  larger  strawberries.  They  say 
that  two  heads  is  better  than  one,  even  if  one  is  a  cabbage  head;  I 
presume  that  would  be  true  in  this  case,  but,  my  friends,  what  is  the 
real  purpose  in  the  introduction  of  agricultural  education  into  the 
public  school  ?  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  it  is  Ihe  boy  and  not  agricul- 
ture. The  deX'elopment  of  agricultural  conditions,  the  improvement 
of  agricultural  conditions,  as  important  as  it  is  and  as  necessary  as  it 
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is  in  some  sections  of  the  State,  is  a  by-product,  my  friends,  it  is 
a  by-product  only  of  the  work  of  agricultural  education  in  the  public 
school.  It  is  the.  boy  that  is  the  key-note  of  the  whole  thing,  and  not 
agriculture.  Agriculture  is  a  mighty  important  by-product ;  agricul- 
tural education  in  itself  would  be  impossible  without  the  necessity 
for  the  development  of  agriculture,  but  it  is  not  the  production  of 
greater  crops  or  better  crops,  it  is  the  development  of  this  boy,  it  is 
because  we  wish  to  give  this  boy  the  type  of  education  that  he  ought 
to  have.  That  is  why  agricultural  education  has  been  introduced 
into  the  public  schools. 

May  I  refer  to  that  slide  once  more?  I  trust  you  have  carried  it 
in  mind;  there  are  eleven  boys  in  that  class,  in  this  particular  school 
represented  by  this  slide.  They  usually  graduated  two  or  three  boys 
each  year.  This  was  a  class  of  boys  belonging  to  tlie  junior  class; 
there  are  eleven  boys  in  that  class,  not  all  in  the  picture.  Nine  of 
those  eleven  boys  were  taking  the  course  in  agriculture  in  that  high 
school;  eight  out  of  those  eleven  boys  were  over  six  feet  tall.  None 
of  the  boys  in  that  class  were  less  than  five  feet  ten.  The  one  boy 
in  the  center  of  the  picture  was  a  boy  imported  from  another  class 
merely  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  boys  in  the  class.  Why 
do  I  mention  that  fact?  Here  is  the  reason ;  we  must  set  some  stand- 
ard or  some  gauge  by  which  we  can  measure  the  eflBcieiicy  of  this  type 
of  education ;  we  realize  that.  If  we  succeeded  in  holding  those  boys 
who  would  otherwise  have  dropped  out  of  school,  who  would  have 
received  no  high  school  education,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  done 
one  thing  to  justify  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  public 
schools  in  rural  districts.  Again,  may  I  refer  to  the  fact,  that  prev- 
iously this  school  graduated  two  or  three  boys  only?  In  this  class 
there  are  eleven ;  eight  of  them  are  over  six  feet  in  height ;  this  shows 
that  we  are  able  to  attract  older  boys,  more  mature  boys,  whq  would 
have  dropped  out  of  school  if  it  were  not  for  the  practical  work  there 
offered.  I  think  Luther  Burbank  has  put  it  very  nicely  when,  in 
urging  men  tho  stay  upon  the  farms  and  engage  in  plant  breeding 
work,  he  says,  "The  time  will  come  when  more  men  will  do  this;  the 
time  will  come  when  men's  thoughts  will  be  turned  away  from  de- 
structive war  and  will  be  turned  to  higher  things,  when  man  shall 
offer  his  brother  not  bullets  and  bayonets,  but  richer  fruits,  better 
grains  and  fairer  flowers." 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture;  I  take  pleasure  at  this  time  in  turning  the 
meeting  over  to  your  President,  Governor  BrumbfTugb,  who  will  in- 
troduce the  next  speaker.     (Applause). 

(Governor  Brumbaugh  takes  the  Chair). 

GOVERNOR  BRUMBAUGH:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  an 
auspicious  hour  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  when  the  good  people 
gather  to  consider  any  question  that  has  to  do  with  the  development 
of  our  agricultural  interests.  We  are  peculiarly  fortunate  to-night 
because  one  of  our  own  educational  experts  has  already  addre^ed 
you  on  an  important  problem,  and  we  are  now  also  fortunate  because 
we  are  honored  with  a  visit  from  a  distinguished  member  of  Con- 
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gress,  from  a  neighboring  State  to  the  West,  who  has  been  in  the  past 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  our  National  Congress 
and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Commisaon  of  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  who  has  been  sent  abroad  to  study  the  problem  of  Foreign  Loans 
and  Markets  in  all  the  important  agricultural  centers  of  the  world. 
I  think  I  may  safely  say,  and  I  think  I  may  modestly  say,  that  Hon. 
Ralph  W.  Moss  is  probably  the  best  informed  man  in  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  upon  which  he  will  address  yon  to-night.  I 
have  very  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Moss.  (Ap- 
plause). 

Mr.  Moss  then  delivered  the  following  address: 


"RURAL  CREDITS." 


By  HON.    RAU>H  W.    MOSS.   Centra  Point,   Ind.,   Member  of  the  National 

Congreu 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  I  wish  to  express  frankly  the  pleas- 
ure which  your  very  courteous  invitation  gives  me.  I  feel  it  an 
honor  to  be  permitted  to  discuss  some  of  the  great  problems  which 
lie  before  us.  But  this  sense  of  esteem  is  enhanced  to  any  Western 
man  when  his  invitation  comes  from  one  of  our  parent  states  in  the 
Union.  I  come  far  enough  from  the  West  to  have  been  bom  amid 
pioneer  conditions.  I  have  seen  the  splendid  farm  civilization  of  our 
State  spring  into  existence.  We  have  improved  our  highways; 
bnilded  modern  residences;  founded  churches,  universities  and 
schools;  and  our  lands  have  risen  in  value  nearly  to  the  level  of  Euro- 
pean countries.  Thus,  in  a  generation,  we  have  grown  wealthy  and 
have  surrounded  our  families  with  all  the  comforts  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life.  Many  factors  have  contributed  to  this  wonderful 
growth  and  progress;  hut  chief  among  them  (and  the  only  one  I  will 
name  tonight)  has  been  the  aid  and  assistance  which  has  been  given 
us  by  the  states  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

The  first  farm  journals  which  came  into  our  homes  were  pub- 
lished in  your  cities ;  the  best  blood  in  our  domestic  flocks  came  from 
your  herds ;  our  orchards  grew  from  your  nurseries ;  our  gardens  were 
planted  with  your  seeds;  and  the  improved  yield  of  our  field  crops 
was  due  to  the  improvement  which  your  masters  had  wrought  in 
our  seed  grains.  Thus  we  owe  to  you  our  political  liberty  as  a  na- 
tion and  our  present  splendid  position  in  American  agriculture. 

I  use  the  term  "splendid  position"  advisedly  and  with  due  con- 
sideration. I  have  come  tonight  to  urge  certain  legislative  meas- 
ures which,  in  my  opinion,  will  enable  us  to  strengthen  our  economic 
position  as  a  nation  by  perfecting  a  better  organization  among  farm- 
ers ;  but  in  our  zeal  as  propagandists  for  these  new  measures  I  trust 
we  may  not  forget  the  many  exceptional  advantages  which  we  now 
enjoy.  I  have  often  asserted  and  feel  free  to  repeat  tonight,  that 
farmers  in  the  United  States  now  enjoy  greater  advantages  than  any 
generation  of  men  since  Abraham  pastured  his  flocks  on  a  thousand 
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hills.  I  refer  of  course  to  the  splendid  markets  of  our  nation;  to 
the  well  developed  system  of  railway  transportation;  to  the  good 
roads  which  have  been  builded  in  so  many  sections  of  our  country; 
to  the  improved  seed  grains ;  to  the  vast  improvement  in  livestock ;  to 
the  wide  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  of  agriculture  among  our 
people;  to  the  trained  leadership  in  agriculture  and  to  the  blessings 
of  self-government.  No  other  generation  of  farmers  enjoyed  at  one 
time  so  many  of  these  advantages  which  go  to  produce  wealth,  peace, 
happiness  and  prosperity  among  the  great  masses  of  people  in  any 
nation.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  world  that  the  present  moment  finds 
the  American  farmer  so  happily  situated.  We  are  facing  one  of  the 
great  crisis  in  the  world's  history.  The  world  is  today  looking  to  us 
for  food  and  clothing  in  a  greater  degree  than  at  any  time  in  his- 
tory. These  imperative  demands  must  continue  for  a  generation; 
and  if  extreme  privation,  hunger  and  even  starvation  in  the  world  at 
large  is  to  be  averted,  it  must  be  through  the  industry  and  the  in- 
telligence of  American  farmers.  We  are  facing  a  great  opportunity; 
but  we  have  also  a  mighty  responsibility.  It  is  these  grave  considera- 
tions which  make  the  present  movement  for  a  better  organization  and 
a  more  productive  agriculture  in  America  not  only  of  national  but  of 
world  wide  importance. 

Your  invitation  was  to  speak  on  Rural  Credits.  I  take  it  that  this 
invitation  was  extended  because  of  my  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  bill  now  pending  before  Congress  and  which  is  ordinarily 
taken  to  be  the  basis  of  legislation  on  this  subject.  I  refer  to  H.  R. 
No.  6838,  and  presume  that  you  will  expect  me  to  discuss  the  terms 
of  this  particular  bill  rather  than  to  attempt  an  address  along  general 
lines.  I  beg  to  say,  in  passing,  that  it  is  vastly  easier  to  present  ideal 
results  which  you  hope  may  flow  from  a  ineaRure  of  legislation  than 
it  is  to  construct  the  actual  statute.  It  is  likewise  easier  to  present 
criticisms  against  a  bill,  to  give  way  to  the  fear  which  is  always 
present,  than  it  is  to  suggest  other  provisions  which  will  accomplish 
the  desired  result  and  avoid  the  evils  complained  of.  I  am  fairly  well 
acquainted  with  the  literature  on  this  subject  and  have  read  much  of 
what  has  been  said  and  written  by  many  who  pose  as  authority  on 
this  subject,  without  finding  any  helpful  suggestions  to  those  whose 
duty  has  been  to  frame  this  legislation. 

We  desire  legislation  which  will  be  national  in  its  character  and 
which  will  go  into  operation  under  favorable  conditions  in  all  parts 
of  the  nation.  It  is  especially  desirable  to  secure  as  uniform  a  rate 
of  interest  as  possible  and  to  reduce  that  rate  to  as  low  a  degree  as  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  nation  will  permit.  It  is  likewise  desir- 
able to  encourage  farmers  who  are  now  in  debt,  to  fund  that  debt 
in  long  time  obligations  on  terms  which  are  tantamount  to  a  savings 
investment.  It  is  the  experience  of  the  world  that  only  those  who  are 
enabled  to  save  a  part  of  their  daily  income  ever  become  financially 
independent.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  policies  in  endowment  life  in- 
surance and  shares  in  building  and  loan  societies  give  financial  inde- 
pendence to  their  holders.  We  seek  to  extend  these  advantages  to 
the  farmers  who  are  in  debt  for  their  farms  or  who  desire  to  borrow 
money  to  improve  them.  Such  results  are  only  possible  by  an  invest- 
ment made  under  an  organization,  controlled  by  competent  men, 
supervised  by  law,  and  in  volume  of  business  large  enou^  to  invest 
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small  savings  to  the  best  advantage.  This  suggests  co-operation,  as 
a  business  method.  We  seek  to  create  a  system  which,  when  fully 
organized,  will  include  farmers  from  every  section  and  every  neighbor- 
hood in  the  nation.  In  the  aggregate,  the  volume  of  business  will  be 
very  large;  the  cost  of  expert  management  will  be  correspondingly 
small.  Thus  the  individual  farmer,  though  his  business  will  be  com- 
paratively insignificant,  will  be  given  every  advantage  of  a  stock- 
holder in  a  large  corporation,  officered  by  experts.  His  mortgage 
which  is  ordinarily  an  extreme  burden  is  changed  into  a  long  time 
lea.se  on  a  tract  of  improved  real  estate  which,  through  his  labors, 
will  yield  sufficiently  to  pay  him  remunerative  wages  and  to  meet  his 
liabilities,  so  that  he  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  proprietorship  with 
a  reasonable  certainty  of  attaining  a  title  in  fee  to  his  holdings. 

These  results  require  a  national  organization  and  national  co-opera- 
tion among  American  farmers.  The  very  territorial  size  of  our  na- 
tion suggests  many  difficulties.  The  many  different  state  laws  as  to 
land  titles  and  the  exemptions  from  debt  makes  the  problem  a  difficult 
one.  The  independence  of  the  American  fanners,  many  of  whom  are 
in  fact,  real  pioneer  settlers,  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  framing  a 
general  statute  which  is  applicable  to  all  parts  of  our  natural  terri- 
tory. It  is  but  little  wonder  that  we  have  spent  more  than  two 
years  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  subject. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  a  wide  spread  interest  in  personal 
credit  aside  from  mortgage  credit.  It  is  said,  and  truly  too,  that  our 
landless  tenants  need  especial  assistance  in  the  way  of  necessary 
credit.  The  bill  under  consideration  deals  only  with  mortgage  credit; 
but  before  I  begin  a  discussion  of  its  terms  and  conditions,  I  beg  to 
refer  briefly  to  our  new  banking  and  currency  law,  commonly  known 
as  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  It  is  well  known  that  farmers  are 
charged  high  rates  of  interest  in  many  sections  of  the  United  States 
on  personal  loans.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Honorable 
John  Skelton  Williams,  has  publicly  called  attention  to  some  of  these 
usurious  rates.  He  has  given  instances,  taken  from  the  actual  bank 
records,  which  are  nearly  unbelievable.  For  instance,  he  mentions 
one  case  where  a  woman  paid  120%  interest  on  fllO.OO  which  was 
borrowed  to  purchase  a  horse.  Many  individual  loans  are  instanced 
where  the  rate  of  interest  runs)  higher  than  100%.  I  will  not  lengthen 
my  address  to  repeat  his  examples.  His  address  before  the  Kentucky 
Bankers'  Association  can  be  secured  upon  application  to  the  clerk  of 
the  Commission  on  Sural  Credits  at  Washington.  It  is  well  worth 
reading  by  any  student  of  this  subject.  It  naturally  brings  up  the 
subject,  "What  influence  has  our  new  banking  law  had  upon  the  situa- 
tion so  far  as  it  affects  loans  to  farmers  for  short  periods  of  time?" 

No  student  of  the  subject  will  admit  that  the  present  system  is 
fully  organized  and  has  as  yet  exerted  its  full  measure  of  benefit  to 
the  farmers.  We  have  had,  however,  sufficient  actual  experience  to 
know  that  without  supplemental  legislation,  the  system  will  not  be 
able  to  help  agriculture  to  the  full  measure  of  its  possibilities.  Every 
modern  system  of  personal  credit — rural  or  commercial — is  based 
upon  the  power  of  the  government  to  issue  money  or  certificates  of 
credit.  The  volume  of  money  available  under  such  a  system  is  in- 
creased by  the  government  rediscounting  notes  held  by  banks,  or  loans 
by  the  bank  of  issue  to  the  borrower.    Thus  in  times  of  stress  both  the 
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volume  of  money  and  the  rate  of  interest  are  controlled  by  the  goveru 
ment  bank  of  issue.  It  has  been  declared  by  the  present  Board  that 
its  policy  will  be  to  grant  to  agricultural  paper — ^paper  secured  by 
warehouse  receipts  representing  agricultural  products — a  preferen- 
cial  rate  of  interest.  The  rate  under  present  conditions,  on  this  class 
of  paper  is  three  per  cent.  This  rate  is  as  low  as  any  foreign  govern- 
ment has  ever  given  to  its  farm  citizens.  Last  year,  we  grew  nearly 
ment  has  ever  given  to  its  farm  products.  If  these  products  had  been 
properly  classified  and  warehoused,  this  immense  value  would  have 
been  available  as  collateral  security  at  this  very  low  rate  of  interest ; 
and  these  commodities  were  in  actual  ownership  and  control  of  our 
farmers.  The  Southern  farmer  was  able  to  take  a  limited  advantage 
of  this  rate  because,  under  the  law,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
supervises  the  grading  of  his  cotton.  This  is  done  under  the  Cotton 
Standard  Act.  Of  course,  it  is  but  a  beginning.  Neither  the  banks 
nor  the  farmers  fully  understood  the  possibilities  which  lay  before 
them.  Then,  too,  the  banks  were  afraid  to  encourage  this  low  rate 
for  fear  of  the  effect  it  mjght  have  on  their  commercial  business. 
There  was,  however,  several  million  dollars  of  rediscounting  done  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  at  the  three  per  cent.  rate.  This  busi- 
ness is  sure  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds  as  education  spreads  among 
the  planters  of  that  section. 

The  same  opportunity  is  open  to  the  Northern  farmer  as  soon  as  we 
can  secure  a  law  standardizing  our  farm  products  as  cotton  is 
standardized.  I  had  the  honor  to  introduce  the  Mobs  Grain  Qrades 
Act  in  the  last  Congress.  It  passed  the  House  by  practically  a  unani- 
mous vote  but  failed  in  the  Senate.  I  have  reintroduced  it  in  the 
present  Congress  and  it  is  number  4646.  Mr.  Lever  has  introduced 
his  Warehouse  Bill.  The  bill  also  passed  the  House  during  the  last 
Session  but  failed  in  the  Senate.  The  Grain  Grades  Act  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  fix  uniform  standards  of  quality  and 
condition  for  all  principal  commercial  grains  and  to  supervise  and 
enforce  their  application  in  the  grading  of  all  grain  offered  for  sale. 
The  Warehouse  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  li- 
cense and  to  bond  warehouses  open  to  all  producers  of  farm  pro- 
ducts who  may  care  to  store  them  therein.  The  government  will 
have  supervision  of  all  operations  of  warehousing,  grading  the  pro- 
ducts, and  issuing  the  receipts.  If  these  two  bills  were  in  force,  any 
farmer  in  the  Union  could  take  his  surplus  farm  products,  have  them 
graded  according  to  government  standards  and  store  them  in  ware- 
houses supervised  and  bonded  by  the  United  States.  He  could  then 
take  his  receipts  to  the  nearest  bank  and  get  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
than  is  given  to  any  other  class  of  paper.  If  farmers  were  to  or- 
ganize a  co-operative  bank,  it  would  be  entirely  possible  to  secure 
money  at  three  per  cent,  less  only  the  overhead  charges  of  operation. 
These  two  proposed  laws  must  be  enacted  if  we  are  to  secure  the  full 
benefit  of  own  new  banking  law.  If  farmers  will  organize  and  de- 
mand the  passage  of  these  measures,  they  will  be  enacted  into  law. 
It  is  the  open  door  to  cheap  credit ;  it  is  a  certain  method  of  securing 
three  per  cent,  money  to  finance  our  farming  operations,  and  if  we 
press  forward  along  these  lines,  we  will  secure  for  ourselves  as  low 
rates  on  personal  farm  loans  as  any  nation  has  ever  granted  to  farm- 
ers for  like  purposes.    Can  we  ask  for  greater  results? 
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I  have  thug  briefly  referred  to  personal  credits  not  only  as  an 
answer  to  the  criticism  that  nothing  is  being  attempted  to  improve 
present  conditions,  but  also  to  call  your  attention  to  the  very  broad 
comprehensive  legislation  program  which  is  before  Congress  at  this 
very  moment.  I  confidently  assert  that  these  three  measures,  the 
Grain  Grades  Act,  the  Warehouse  Bill,  and  the  Mortgage  Credit, 
plan,  taken  together,  constitute  the  most  important  legislation  aflfect- 
ing  agricultural  interests  that  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  for  a 
generation. 

I  have  spoken  briefly  of  the  purpose  of  rural  credits  and  some  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  framing  legislation  to  meet  our 
conditions.  The  present  bill,  H.  R.  No.  6838,  creates  a  national  sys- 
tem of  mortgage  banks  to  be  operated  by  a  federation  of  farm  bor- 
rowers, organized  as  a  co-operative  association.  It  also  authorizes 
a  separate  system  of  mortgage  banks,  organized  as  corporations  and 
controlled  by  private  initiative.  These  two  systems  are  separate  and 
distinct;  nowise  antagonistic  but  everywhere  competitive.  In  prac- 
tically every  other  country  of  the  world,  mortgage  banking  has  been 
successfully  organized  under  each  of  these  plans.  They  bear  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  mutual  and  old  line  insurance  com- 
panies. The  provisions  of  the  bill  do  not  give  any  special  advantage 
to  either  plan  but  seek  to  permit  their  organization  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  The  entire  system  is  put  undier  the  control  of 
a  Farm  Loan  Board,  consisting  of  five  persons  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Not  more  than  three  members  of 
this  Board  may  be  chosen  from  any  one  political  party.  The  members 
are  appointed  ifor  a  term  of  ten  years  and  are  paid  a  salary  of  |10,000 
per  year.  It  is  the  purpose  to  secure  high  grade,  competent  men, 
giving  them  ample  power  under  long  tenure  and  freeing  them  from 
political  control.  This  Board  organizes  the  new  banking  system  and 
when  once  in  operation,  exercises  supreme  control  over  its  functions. 
This  Board  is  given  power  to  divide  the  United  States  into  twelve 
banking  districts  and  to  organize  a  land  bank  in  each  one  of  these 
districts.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  the  system  grows,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  land  banks,  until  ultimately  it  may  be  that  there 
will  be  a  land  bank  authorized  for  every  state  in  the  Union.  The 
number  twelve  was  chosen  to  correspond  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
system,  but  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  the  organization  of 
new  districts,  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  farm  Loan  Board,  such 
action  is  necessary.  These  land  banks  must  each  have  a  subscribed 
capital  of  at  least  |500,000  before  they  can  begin  doing  business. 
This  capital  may  be  subscribed  by  individuals,  corporations,  muni- 
cipalities, or  the  government  of  any  State;  but  in  case  it  is  not  sub- 
scribed through  these  sources,  then  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  obliged  to  make  such  subscriptions. 

At  this  point  we  reach  the  moot  question  of  government  aid.  From 
the  very  start  I  have  been  opposed,  personally,  to  those  extreme  meas- 
ures of  government  guarantee  of  the  bonds  or  a  direct  loan  to  bor- 
rowers by  the  government.  It  is  practically  impossible,  however,  to 
found  a  co-operative  system  and  put  it  into  actual  operation  through- 
out the  nation  unless  some  good  angel  will  advance  the  initial  capital. 
If  this  capital  is  sought  to  be  secured  by  the  issuance  of  shares  of 
stock   either  the  holders  of  these  shares  must  forego  dividends  or 
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else  the  system  can  never  become  purely  mutual  and  thus  grant  loans 
to  its  members  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  interest.  We  have  no 
such  spirit  of  altruism  in  this  country  as  would  make  it  reasonably 
certain  that  foundation  capital  could  be  secured  from  private  sources 
without  the  pledge  of  dividends.  Thus  the  only  practical  way  of  or- 
ganizing the  system  is  to  ask  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
advance  temporarily  the  foundation  capital,  to  be  returned  out  of  the 
subscriptions  to  capital  stock  which  will  be  made  by  the  borrowers 
under  the  plan  of  the  bill.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  this 
happy  compromise  has  been  accepted  by  those  who  framed  this  bill 
and  I  express  the  hope  that  it  will  be  equally  acceptable  to  every  advo- 
cate of  this  legislation.  This  provision  makes  it  possible  to  organize 
a  co-operative  system  which  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  borrow- 
ers themselves  and  a  system  where  all  the  net  earnings  go  as  dividends 
to  the  borrowers  in  proportion  to  the  face  of  their  loans,  thus  giving 
them  service  at  actual  net  cost. 

These  land  banks  do  not  have  the  power  to  negotiate  loans  directly 
with  the  individual.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  a  land  district  which 
may  compromise  several  states  is  too  large  a  district  to  be  assigned 
to  any  one  institution  transacting  a  business  which  requires  it  to 
gain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  value  of  many  widely  separated 
tracts  of  real  estate  and  become  acquainted  with  the  personal  char- 
acter of  thousands  of  individual  borrowers. 

In  order  to  extend  this  organization  and  bring  it  close  to  the  homes 
and  lives  of  the  borrowers,  the  land  bank  is  required  to  conduct  its 
business  through  local  loan  associations  which  are  to  be  organized 
by  farm  borrowers  in  every  neighborhood  of  the  nation.  Ten  or  more 
persons  may  organize  such  an  association,  each  member,  however, 
owning  land  and  desirii^  to  become  a  borrower  in  the  system.  Every 
member  of  the  local  association  must  subscribe  for  stock  in  the  local 
association  equal  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  face  of  his  loan,  and  the  local 
association  must  make  an  equal  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of 
the  land  bank.  Thus  the  capital  of  the  land  bank  grows  in  propor- 
tion to  its  volume  of  business,  always  bearing  the  ratio  of  one  to 
twenty,  and  except  the  original  subscription  of  f500,000,  all  stock  of 
the  land  bank  is  held  by  the  local  association  in  trust  for  their  mem- 
bership. Whenever  a  member  pays  off  his  loan  the  land  bank  pays 
back  at  par  his  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  and  cancels  his 
shares.  This  act  severs  his  membership  in  the  local  association  so 
that  none  but  borrowers  can  belong  to  the  organization.  All  voting 
power  is  held  by  the  members  of  the  local  association.  Thus  the 
whole  system  is  democratic  and  is  controlled  by  the  men  who  are  ac- 
ually  borrowing  money  from  the  land  bank.  The  local  association 
passes  upon  the  character  of  the  borrower  when  he  applies  for  mem- 
bership in  the  association,  and  through  its  loan  committee,  makes  an 
appraisal  of  the  land  which  is  offered  as  a  basis  for  his  mortgage  loan. 
This  appraisal  and  recommendation  from  the  local  association  is  for- 
warded to  the  land  bank  together  with  an  application  for  the  loan. 
The  land  bank  sends  an  appraiser  to  re-appraise  the  land.  The  ap- 
praiser is  an  oflBcer  of  the  government  and  his  salary  is  paid  by  the 
land  bank.  The  report  of  this  appraiser  fixes  the  value  of  the  land 
as  a  security  for  a  mortgage  loan  which  cannot  exceed  6()%  of  the 
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appraised  value.  The  land  bank  sends  the  money  to  the  association 
and  the  association  pays  it  over  to  the  borrower.  Likewise  the  bor- 
rower makes  his  several  payments  to  the  local  association  which  for- 
wards the  money  thus  paid  to  the  land  bank. 

The  local  association  is  but  an  agent  acting  for  the  land  bank  to 
secure  accurate  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  land  values  and  per- 
sonal character.  Each  borrower  insures  his  own  loan  to  the  extent 
o^  five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  loan.  We  have  every  element 
of  safety;  local  knowledge,  mutual  liability,  and  self  interest.  The 
land  bank,  as  the  mortgages  accumulate,  deposits  them  in  amounts 
not  less  than  150.000  with  an  officer  of  the  Farm  Tioan  Board  called 
the  registrar.  These  mortgages  are  held  in  trust  by  the  registrar 
as  special  security  against  an  issue  of  bonds.  The  Farm  T^an  Board 
causes  an  appraisal  to  be  made  of  these  mortgages  and  issues  permis- 
sion to  the  land  bank  to  issue  bonds.  There  must  always  be  an 
amount  of  unpaid  mortgages  on  deposit  with  the  registrar  equal  to 
the  par  value  of  bonds  outstanding;  and  as  mortgages  are  paid  off, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  these  sums  must  be  reinvested  in  farm 
mortgages,  or  farm  loan  bonds  must  be  purchased  in  like  amounts 
and  cancelled. 

The  success  of  any  mortgage  system  must  depend  u]>on  the  ready 
sale  of  bonds.  Not  only  are  the  loanable  funds  secured  by  the  sale 
of  bonds,  but  the  rate  of  interest  on  farm  mortgages  is  fixed  by  the 
rate  of  interest  on  the  bonds.  The  whole  system  of  mortgage  banking 
is  devised  to  enable  the  farmers  of  the  nation  to  pool  their  assets, 
and  by  issuing  bonds,  to  borrow  money  at  low  rates  of  interest.  A 
successful  system  will  thus  not  only  secure  money  for  farm  borrowers, 
but  it  will  develop  a  safe  investment  for  the  surplus  earnings  of  the 
nation.  It  seeks  to  cause  money  held  for  investment  to  flow  towards 
the  farms  and  thereby  develop  a  mutual  financial  relationship  between 
industrial  centers  and  agricultural  territory.  This  requires  an  at- 
tractive credit  instrument.  Every  bond  issued  by  a  land  bank  is 
freed  from  all  forms  of  national  and  local  taxation ;  it  is  secured  by  a 
first  mortgage  on  improved  real  estate  which  is  worth  at  least  twice 
as  much  as  the  face  of  the  bond.  It  is  further  secured  by  the  capital 
stock  of  all  the  local  associations  in  that  land  district.  It  is  also 
secured  by  the  capital  stock  and  reserves  of  the  land  bank  which 
issued  it ;  and  finally  it  is  secured  by  the  assets  of  every  other  federal 
land  bank  in  the  United  States.  The  value  of  such  a  bond  cannot  be 
doubted.  As  long  as  the  rains  fall  and  the  sun  shines,  as  long  as  the 
promise  of  a  seed  time  and  a  harvest  continues,  and  so  long  as  man 
must  derive  his  food  and  clothing  from  the  soil,  such  a  bond  will 
stand  as  the  safest  investment  on  earth. 

The  land  bank  is  permitted  to  charge  borrowers  one  per  cent,  higher 
rate  on  mortgage  than  the  bank  pays  on  its  bonds.  This  represents 
the  income  of  the  bank  out  of  which  expenses  are  to  be  paid,  reserves 
bnilded,  and  di\'idends  declared.  It  may  be  in  actual  practice  that 
this  margin  will  prove  to  be  too  high  and  will  be  much  reduced.  This 
point  is  not  of  much  importance  one  way  or  the  other.  If  the  in- 
come of  the  bank  is  greater,  the  dividends  paid  to  the  borrower  will 
be  higher,  because  all  surplus  earnings  must  l)e  distributed  to  the 
borrowers.  Loans  are  made  for  only  certain  purposes,  within  certain 
specified  amounts,  and  for  certain  periods  of  time.  These  limitations 
are  written  in  the  bill  in  order  to  kill  speculation. 
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The  United  States  has  not  as  yet  passed  through  its  speculative 
period.  In  some  sections  of  this  country  the  value  of  land  is  rising 
faster  than  the  legal  rate  of  interest.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  to  help  the  speculator,  but  to  assist  the  farmer  to  own  an  aver- 
age sized  farm  and  to  improve  and  equip  the  same  for  productive 
agricultural  purposes.  Therefore,  loans  are  denied  to  any  one  who 
will  not  actually  cultivate  the  land  he  proposes  to  mortgage,  and 
who  does  not  desire  to  use  the  money  either  to  purchase  a  farm  home, 
to  improve  his  land,  to  purchase  live  stock  or  to  cultivate  it.  No  per- 
son is  granted  a  loan  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  or  more  than  flO,- 
000.  It  is  believed  that  these  restrictions  will  not  work  actual  hard- 
ship on  the  great  mass  of  farmers  who  will  apply  for  loans;  and  on 
the  other  hand  that  they  will  prove  an  eflfectual  bar  to  speculation. 
Thus  the  whole  benefits  of  the  bill  will  go  towards  the  development 
of  our  agriculture,  to  the  building  of  new  farm  homes,  and  to  the 
founding  of  better  flocks  and  herds.  Loans  are  made  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  thirty-five  years.  These  loans  are 
made  re-payable  in  fixed  semi-annual  installments  so  that  all  pay: 
ments  are  of  equal  size  and  include  both  interest  and  principal. 

This  method  of  repayment  is  known  as  amortization.  The  redac- 
tion in  the  debt  is  computed  according  to  the  principles  of  compound 
interest,  so  that  the  borrower  not  only  reduces  his  debt  in  the  amount 
which  he  actually  applies  on  the  principal,  but  he  also  receives  inter- 
est upon  interest.  He  is  given  every  advantage  of  an  investment  in  a 
savings  institution  which  is  officered  by  competent  and  skilled  finan- 
ciers. It  will  thus  be  possible  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  to  bor- 
row money  on  mortgage  security  and  repay  it,  principal  and  inter- 
est, at  a  lower  rate  than  farmers  even  in  the  most  favored  circum- 
stances are  now  being  charged  interest  alone.  To  illustrate  this: 
When  I  was  in  Europe,  farmers  were  repaying  their  loans  at  an  actual 
rate  of  4.85  per  cent.,  which  rate  of  payment  included  interest,  prin- 
cipal and  administrative  charges.  This  rate,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
period  extinguished  the  debt.  I  will  now  make  a  confident  prediction 
that  when  this  law  goes  into  effect,  and  becomes  fully  established, 
that  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  able  to  borrow  money  under 
its  provisions  at  a  rate  of  five  per  cent,  which  will  extinguish  interest 
and  period  within  the  period  of  thirty-five  years.  The  loans  granted 
are  unrecalled  by  the  bank  and  need  never  be  renewed  and  cannot 
be  foreclosed  if  the  contract  payments  are  made.  The  borrower,  how- 
ever, is  given  the  right  to  pay  off  his  loan  in  whole  or  in  part  at  any 
interest  period.  Thus,  no  borrower  need  be  afraid  to  contract  for  a 
long  period  of  time  because  he  can  anticipate  payment  at  the  close 
of  any  six  months  periods.  This  works  no  hardship  upon  the  bank 
because  it  can  either  loan  the  money  to  some  other  farmer,  or  can 
sell  in  its  bonds  and  pay  them  off. 

I  have  noticed  recently  in  the  public  press  certain  prominent  indi- 
viduals, one  of  them  a  president  of  a  life  insurance  company,  at- 
tacking the  amortization  feature  of  the  bill  and  claiming  that  the 
American  farmer  does  not  desire  the  privilege  of  long  time  loans. 
This  is  but  an  indirect  and  insiduous  attack  upon  all  methods  of  rural 
credit  loans.  The  very  strength  of  the  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  is  given  an  unrecallable  contract  running  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  reducible  according  to  the  earning  power  of  compound  inter- 
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est,  and  in  individnal  payments  small  enough  that  they  can  be  met 
ont  of  a  moderate  share  of  the  farmer's  income.  He  thus  escapes  the 
slavery  of  debt;  he  avoids  imposing  privations  upon  his  family;  he 
is  enabled  to  live,  to  educate  his  family  and  to  pay  for  his  farm.  He 
is  thus  a  home  builder  during  the  period  in  which  he  becomes  a  home 
owner.  The  man  who  seeks  to  destroy  the  amortization  feature  upon 
mortgages  or  to  discourage  legislation  authorizing  it,  has  no  right 
to  pose  as  the  friend  of  the  farmer  or  to  speak  fer  the  progressive 
element  in  American  farm  life. 

I  have  given  the  main  outline  of  the  cooperative  features  of  this 
bill;  however,  I  have  not  mentioned  the  principle  of  unlimited  liabil- 
ity. There  are  two  classes  of  loan  associations  authorized  in  the  bill, 
one  with  limited,  the  other  with  unlimited  liability.  Just  as  the  bill 
does  not  favor  unduly  either  the  mutual  or  the  corporate  plan  of  mort- 
gage banking,  but  seeks  to  permit  either  to  be  organized  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  so  does  it  give  preference  to  neither  limited 
nor  unlimited  societies.  It  permits  either  to  be  organized  under 
conditions  most  favorable  to  their  success.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
loans  will  be  made  under  one  form  just  as  cheaply  as  they  will  be 
under  the  other.  There  has  been  much  criticism  and  I  may  say  loose 
talk  indulged  in  discussing  the  principle  of  unlimited  liabili^.  As 
that  principle  is  applied  under  the  terras  of  this  bill,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  individual  farmer  who  may  join  such  an  association  would 
incur  any  greater  actual  hazard  than  though  he  were  holding  a  mem- 
bership in  an  association  with  limited  liability.  I  am  aware  that  he 
assumes  a  greater  legal  or  technical  liability,  or  you  may  put  it,  a 
greater  contingent  liability;  but  safeguarded  as  it  is,  his  full  contin- 
gent liability  can  never  develop  into  an  actual  liability  which  he  will 
be  called  upon  to  measure  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Certain  criticisms  have  been  made  because  the  stockholders  in  the 
limited  associations  incur  a  credit  liability  equal  to  five  per  cent,  of 
the  face  of  ther  loans.  Such  critics  may  pose  as  the  friends  of  the 
farmer,  and  may  actually  succeed  in  persuading  some  farmers  to  ac- 
cept them  as  such ;  but  the  fact  is  that  this  is  a  business  association ; 
it  is  neither  altruistic  nor  charitable.  Co-operation,  as  a  principle, 
seeks  only  to  benefit  its  own  members;  it  has  no  regard  for  the  in- 
terest of  non-members.  It  seeks  to  enable  its  own  members  to  save; 
to  transform  savings  into  foundation  capital ;  and  through  the  earn- 
ing power  of  capital,  to  give  them  financial  independence.  The  mem- 
bers who  own  a  co-operative  association  secure  all  the  earnings  of 
that  association  and  in  terms  must  assume  all  the  risk  of  the  business. 
The  experience  of  the  world  is  that  under  a  well  managed,  honestly 
conducted  and  thoroughly  supervised  system  of  mortgage  loans,  there 
are  no  appreciable  losses.  And  where  there  are  no  appreciable  losses, 
there  can  be  no  large  contingent  liability.  It  is  the  exercise  of  good 
common  sense  for  an  association  of  borrowers  who  seek  to  secure 
money  at  low  rates,  upon  favorable  terms,  to  offer  a  security  against 
which  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt.  This  is  the  only  reason  that 
capital  stock  is  required  and  that  credit  capital  is  assembled.  The 
five  per  cent,  which  the  farmer  subscribes  to  the  capital  of  the  land 
bank  is  not  the  money  which  is  loaned  out  to  his  neighbor,  but  is  a 
fund  which  is  held  as  a  guarantee  and  is  invested  in  safe  and  attrac- 
tive securities.  The  income  upon  it  is  sent  back  to  the  owners  in  the 
shape  of  annual  or  semi-annual  dividends. 
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The  only  instance  where  this  fnnd  can  be  drawn  npon  by  the  bank 
is  where  some  borrower  defaults  in  his  obligation  and  the  associa- 
tion is  unable  to  collect  his  obligation  at  law.  In  such  an  instance, 
the  loss  w^ould  first  fall  on  the  individuals  and  then  would  be  distri- 
buted equitably  among  his  associates  in  business.  The  person  who 
seeks  to  encourage  farmers  to  go  into  an  organization  whereby  they 
are  supposed  to  gain  all  the  rewards  and  some  other  man  shall  pay  all 
the  losses,  is  either  dishonest  with  himself  or  is  trying  to  deceive  his 
followers.  It  is  an  apt  case  where  the  blind  is  attempting  to  lead  the 
blind. 

GOVERNOR  BRUMBAUGH:  I  think  you  will  join  with  me  in 
expressing  our  sincere  tlianks  to  Mr.  Moss  for  this  very  interesting, 
informing  and  lucid  address.  If  that  is  the  type  of  men  they  are 
bringing  up  in  Indiana  on  the  farms,  we  had  better  look  to  our  seed 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  real  pleasure,  Sir,  to  have  had  you  here,  and 
on  behalf  of  this  great  body  of  representative  citizens,  I  thank  you 
again  and  again.  Is  there  any  further  business  before  the  body  to- 
night?   If  theie  is  nothing  moie,  the  meeting  stands  adjourned. 


January  27,  1016,  9  A.  M. 

Vice  President  Penstermacher  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Tlie  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  We 
have  this  morning  reports  of  Standing  Committees  and  Specialists, 
continued,  and  first  on  (he  program  is  tlie  report  of  the  Ornithologist, 
Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus,  of  Harrisburg. 


DR.  KALBFUS :  I  do  not  know  why  I  was  selected  as  Ornitholo- 
gist; but  I  am  going  to  make  a  slight  report  on  the  value  of  birds 
and  the  failure  of  the  farmers  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do  for  the 
birds.  Then  I  am  going  to  touch  for  a  minute  on  predatory  birds  and 
in.sist  that  there  are  lots  of  such  birds  all  around  us  that  were  not 
raised  in  nests  or  tiee  tops  and  never  wore  feathers. 

I  listened  to  an  address  last  night  on  how  the  farmer  is  to  pro- 
ceed, how  he  has  got  to  i»ut  his  corn  in  and  get  money  on  it  and  all 
that.  But  he  has  first  got  to  raise  the  corn,  he  has  first  got  to  get 
a  crop,  and  the  subject  I  am  going  to  talk  about,  through  which  I 
believe  that  the  man  engaged  in  it  is  injured  and  bled  to  a  greater 
extent  that  anything  on  the  farm,  and  that  in  the  dairy  business  you 
can  raise  your  cattle,  have  your  buildings  and  give  them  all  the  care 
you  please,  and  when  the  time  comes,  you  come  to  the  creamery  or 
some  place  else  and  your  profit  is  all  taken.  It  is  foolish  for  us  to 
sit  here  and  talk  about  it  and  then  do  nothing.     I  am  interested  in  a 
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farm  up  in  Bradford  county  that  came  to  me  through  inheritance — my 
wife's  part  owner;  it  is  my  unfortunate  problem  to  run  it.  I  get 
about  2i  cents  for  the  cream  that  is  found  on  a  quart  of  milk.  I 
get  the  skim  milk  back  sometimes,  sometimes  some  other  fellow  gets 
it,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  the  producer  and  there  is  no  use  to  beat  around 
the  bush ;  you  are  here  to  do  something  to  better  conditions,  to  bet- 
ter your  own  condition  and  to  better  the  farmers'  conditions  in  this 
State,  and  the  sooner  we  consider  these  things,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  all  of  us. 

My  article  here  is  entitled,  "Who  is  neighbor  to  the  birds?"  It  is 
well  enough  for  the  farmers  to  talk  about  what  they  are  doing  for 
the  birds,  but  when  you  come  right  down  to  the  proposition  of  what 
you  have  really  done,  it  is  nothing.  The  fact  that  a  farmer  permits 
a  covey  of  quail  to  feed  on  his  land,  that  is,  that  he  don't  chase  them 
off,  is  one  thing,  but  to  do  something  for  them  in  the  time  of  need  is 
another  thing.  Our  quail  in  this  State  are  almost  gone.  I  have 
been  trying  in  the  past  number  of  months  to  secure  quail  from  Mexico. 
I  sent  an  agent  to  Mexico  at  the  expense  of  the  sportsmen ;  I  expected 
to  have  introduced  in  the  State  at  least  ten  or  twelve  thousand  or 
more  quail;  day  before  yesterday  I  got  a  wire  from  Washington 
stopping  the  shipment  of  quail  because  they  had  a  disease  called  Coxi- 
dosis,  that  is  extremely  contagious  and  almost  always  fatal.  I  had 
one  importation  of  about  175  come  in  to  New  York  about  four 
weeks  ago;  there's  16  of  them  alive  today.  I  had  another  importa- 
tion that  came  in  three  days  ago,  and  77  of  those  died  the  first  day. 
The  intestines  are  covered  with  ulcers  and  the  liver  with  white  bloches 
that  is  infectious  to  the  extreme  with  quail.  It  does  not  apparently 
affect  other  birds,  and  the  time  has  come,  as  I  said  in  my  last  report 
to  the  Commission,  that  if  we  are  going  to  preserve  the  quail,  there 
must  be  a  closed  season,  and  that  does  not  mean  simply  that  the  farm- 
ers are  going  to  go  along  as  they  have  done;  the  farmers  are  the 
ones  that  are  really  interested,  and  I  am  going  to  touch  on  this  sub- 
ject in  this  paper. 

I  am  going  to  just  stop  a  minute  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  quantity 
of  birds  we  have ;  it  is  the  variety  of  birds,  each  doing  a  work  for  the 
farmer  in  its  special  place,  in  its  own  peculiar  way  that  the  other 
birds  cannot  do,  something  that  means  something  to  every  one  of 
us.  The  wren,  the  robin,  the  different  birds  doing  their  own  work; 
the  robin  in  the  Springtime  taking  insects  and  the  larvae  of  insects 
chilled  in  the  furrow,  doing  something  that  saves  the  farmer  incaln- 
lable  cost.  Yet  the  minute  the  cherries  begin  to  turn  or  his  berries 
begin  to  get  ripe  and  the  robin  comes  to  get  a  little  something,  he  is 
out  to  soak  him. .  The  laborer,  being  worthy  of  his  hire,  ought  to  be 
considered  with  reference  to  the  bird.  I  know  it  is  aggravating  to 
have  your  strawberries  or  cherries  picked,  but  the  robin  is  doing  some- 
thing for  you  in  his  place  that,  if  he  did  not  do  it,  no  other  bird  would. 

Dr.  Kalbfus  then  presented  the  following  paper: 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ORNITPOLOGIST 


By  DR.  JOSEPH  KALBPUS 


Who  is  Neighbor  to  the  Birds? 


For  many  years  those  who  have  investigated  and  understood  the 
value  of  the  lifework  of  birds  have  been  striving  to  have  the  people 
around  them  understand  this  matter  as  it  should  be  understood. 
Through  pamphlets,  illustrated  lectures,  and  in  various  other  ways, 
this  matter  has  been  persistently  called  to  the  attention  of  our  people 
so  that  the  value  in  dollars  and  cents  that  comes  through  the  presence 
of  this  or  that  species  of  birds  is  so  well  understood  that  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  it  at  this  time.  The  great  majority  of  birds  are  our 
friends,  the  value  of  the  lifework  of  this  family  or  that  species  is  un- 
doubted, each  in  its  own  place  is  doing  something  for  us,  especially  for 
the  farmer,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  words  or  figures. 

Experience  teaches  that  a  little  kindness,  either  in  word  or  deed, 
has  its  effect  upon  wild  animals  and  birds,  just  as  it  has  with  human 
beings  or  with  domestic  c.eatures.  Without  this  kindly  attention 
the  birds  are  apt  to  drift  or  be  diiven  from  us,  to  our  great  disad- 
vantage. What  have  we  done,  either  to  attract  these  feathered  friends 
or  to  keep  them  with  us?  The  fact  that  I  may-  permit  a  covey  of 
quail  or  a  flock  of  other  birds  to  feed  upon  my  premises,  or  at  least 
to  not  drive  them  away,  is  not- feeding  the  birds;  they  have  done  me 
more  good  than  I  have  done  them;  they  have  at  least  cost  me  noth- 
ing, and  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  us  are  not  doing  for  the  birds  what 
we  should  do,  and  I  only  wish  I  had  the  power  to  say  or  do  some- 
thing that  would  cause  the  fanners  of  this  State  to  realize  the  true 
position  they  occupy  regarding  this  subject.  When  the  farmer,  the 
farmer's  wife,  his  sons  and  his  daughters,  do  for  the  birds  what  they 
can  and  should  do,  then,  indeed,  can  it  be  said  for  the  birds,  "The 
winter  is  over  and  gone  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the 
land." 

I  know  the  many  turns  the  farmer  and  his  family  are  required  to 
make  each  day;  I  know  how  all  his  time  is  taken,  and  when  I  say 
that  but  a  few  farmers  do  anything  for  the  birds  around  them,  I  in- 
tend to  make  only  a  plain  unvarnished  statement  of  fact,  and  not  to 
be  offensive.  I  happen  to  have  spent  some  considerable  part  of  my 
life  in  the  country,  and  say  what  I  do  after  a  careful  canvass  ctf 
the  question  extending  through  a  serious  of  at  least  forty  years.  To 
my  mind,  the  farmer  has  not  been  neighbor  to  the  birds;  I  know  of 
but  few  farmers  who,  unless  they  were  also  sportsmen,  have  ever 
done  one  thing  to  attract  the  birds,  either  game  or  otherwise.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  they  have  done  much  to  injure  and  drive  the  birds 
away,  and  how  have  they  done  this?  The  old  tree  filled  with  wood- 
pecker holes  in  which  the  hairy  and  downy  woodpecker  and  the 
chickadee  and  the  nuthatch  found  winter  homes,  and  in  which  the 
bluebird  and  many  other  early  Spring  migrants  found  shelter  from 
cold  and  sleet,  have  been  long  since  transferred  to  flie  farmer's  wpod- 
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pile,  and  have  gone  up  in  smoke  through  his  chimney.  Through  the 
practice  of  tree  surgery,  the  trees  in  the  orchard  or  on  the  lawn  have 
all  had  the  decayed  places  cut  away,  and  the  cavities  filled  with  ce- 
ment, so  that  the  birds  before  named  have  no  place  into  which  they 
can  retreat  in  time  of  need.  They,  therefore,  freeze  and  die,  and  the 
farmer,  if  he  pays  any  attention  at  all  to  the  subject,  wonders  what 
has  become  of  the  birds,  and  I  wonder  how  many  farmers  in  the  State 
have  attempted  to  put  up  bird-houses  to  take  the  places  of  the  shelters 
destroyed.  I  wonder  mow  many  farmers  in  the  State  have  hung  out 
suet,  or  fresh  meat,  or  other  food  for  the  winter  birds  in  the  time  of 
necessity.  How  many  of  your  farmer  friends,  unless  they  were  also 
sportsmen,  have  ever  traveled  through  storm  and  sleet  to  find  and 
feed  a  covey  of  starving  quail,  as  many  sportsmen  have  done,  or  who 
have  ever  put  up  good  hard-earned  dollars  as  many  sportsmen  have 
done  for  years,  to  buy  quail  in  other  states  and  place  them  in  this 
State. 

An  undoubted  friend  of  our  birds,  Dr.  William  T.  Homaday,  one 
of  the  great  naturalists  of  the  world,  and  Director  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Park,  in  writing  upon  this  subject,  among  other  things, 
says:  "Show  me  one  farmer,  or  forester,  who  goes  out  of  his  way 
and  labors  and  spends  money  to  protect  his  feathered  friends  and  I 
will  show  you  ninety-nine  who  never  lift  one  finger  or  spend  one 
penny  a  year  in  such  work."  And  again,  "If  there  was  anything  I 
could  say  that  would  penetrate  the  farmer's  armor  of  indiflference,  and 
sting  him  into  activity  on  this  subject,  I  would  quickly  insert  the 
stinger,  even"  at  my  own  cost  and  loss."  And,  again,  "Did  you  ever 
know  a  real  sure-enough  farmer  to  subscribe  to  a  fund  for  game 
protection  or  to  spend  time  and  money  in  attending  legislative  hear- 
ings in  behalf  of  bird  protection  and  increase?  I  never  did ;  I  mean 
the  real  farmers  who  depend  upon  their  crops  for  their  bread  and 
butter." 

Dr.  Hornaday  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm  in  Iowa.  He  knows 
something  about  the  disposition  of  farmers;  he  knows  that  because 
of  their  many  and  varied  duties  the  majority  of  farmers  have  no  time 
to  even  think  of  the  birds;  his  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  a  battle 
for  the  birds.  He  has  come  before  the  legislative  bodies  of  many 
states  in  the  interest  of  birds,  and  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  tell 
anything  but  the  truth  about  farmers.  He  knows  there  is  not  one 
farmer  in  fifty  who  can  tell  the  names  of  half  the  birds  around  him, 
or  who  knows  of  the  special  work  each  species  of  birds  is  doing  for 
him.  Dr.  Hornaday  would  hardly  attempt  to  "slur"  himself  or  his 
people,  or  to  "joke"  regarding  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  he 
has  been  called  to  consider  in  his  lifetime,  and  the  sooner  the  farmer 
realizes  his  true  position  the  better  it  will  be  for  him,  and  for  the 
birds.  Don't,  I  beg  of  you,  get  cross  at  me  because  I  dare  to  tell 
you  the  truth  regarding  this  matter. 

Someone  will  assert  that  birds  were  more  plentiful  years  ago,  when 
no  one  even  thought  of  the  birds,  than  they  are  at  this  time.  This  is 
no  doubt  true,  but  if  that  person  will  investigate  they  will  find  that 
in  the  days  when  birds  and  game  and  predatory  creatures  were  plenti- 
ful, men  were  scarce,  and  had  not  taken  the  homes  of  these  wild  crea- 
tures as  they  have  today.  In  those  days  the  wild  creatures  had 
plenty  of  land  on  which  to  roam,  and  untold  numbers  of  hiding 
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places;  their  feeding  grounds  were  without  limitations.  Today,  in 
highly  cultivated  sections,  the  majority  of  our  birds  are  compelled  to 
nest  upon  the  ground  or  upon  low  bushes,  within  easy  reach  of  their 
many  natural  enemies,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  birds.  The 
farmer's  cat,  his  dog,  his  reaper,  his  mower  and  horse-rake,  each  one 
get  in  their  deadly  work;  his  cows,  his  horses  and  sheep  tramp  out 
tie  nest  in  the  pasture ;  forest  flrea,  built  by  human  hands,  take  their 
toll,  especially  Spring  fires,  that  not  only  destroy  the  nests  of  birds, 
but  also  the  young  of  the  birds  and  animals,  and  in  addition  destroy 
the  trees  and  vines  and  shrubs  that  furnish  the  food  for  all  wild 
creatures,  when  insects  are  gone.  The  swamp  has  been  drained, 
wherein  lie  covey  of  quail  or  other  birds  were  wont  to  take  refuge  at 
eventide  on  a  tussock,  safe  from  prowling  enemies.  The  farmer's  cat, 
it  is  estimated,  kills  at  least  sixty  song  birds  every  season,  more  bird.s 
than  are  killed  by  any  five  hundred  hunters  in  the  State,  excepting 
boys,  for  true  sportsmen  never  kill  song  birds.  Crows  are  permitted 
to  hatch  and  increase  everywhere.  The  farmer  never  thinks  of  the 
crow,  except  when  he  is  piilling  com,  and  for  destroying  birds  the 
crow  beats  the  cat  out  of  sight.  Young  crows,  in  the  nest,  are  said 
to  consume  daily  animal  food  equal  to  two  or  three  times  their  own 
weight,  and  the  eggs  and  young  of  birds  are  taken  by  crows  whenever 
found.  This  disposition  of  the  crow  is  what  drives  many  birds  to 
seek  nesting  places  near  human  habitations,  and  causes  the  robin  to 
build  on  your  window  sill.  And  the  great  wonder  to  me  is,  not  that 
we  have  so  few  birds,  but,  instead,  that  we  have  birds  at  all. 

In  Wyoming  last  winter,  and  for  several  winters  past,  the  utmost 
effort  of  the  United  States  Government  has  been  put  forth  to  save  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  elk  dying  from  starvation,  because  settlers  had 
taken  their  wiifter  feeding  grounds  for  farms.  Elk  were  plentiful 
there,  for  no  man  knows  how  long,  and  none  starved ;  today  they  must 
die  because  their  winter  feeding  grounds  have  been  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  men,  just  as  the  homes  of  our  wild  creatures  of  various 
kinds  have  been  taken  here,  and  still  we  wonder  why  the  birds  have 
decreased. 

This  much  for  the  birds  that  are  useful,  now  just  a  word  about 
certain  other  birds. 

In  my  paper  read  at  the  time  of  our  last  meeting,  under  the  title 
"Predatory  Birds,"  I  attempted  to  call  to  the  attention  of  farmers 
to  the  fact  that  all  birds  as  I  know  them  were  not  raised  in  nests 
in  the  tree-tops,  neither  were  they  covered  with  feathers.  Aristotle, 
in  the  long  ago,  in  describing  man,  said  he  was  a  biped  without  feath- 
ers, indicating  to  mv  mind  that  even  in  his  day  there  were  birds  of 
various  kinds  and  that  old  philosopher  had  been  up  against  some 
of  them.  In  my  last  paper,  I  attempted  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  my  opinion  a  matter  of  very  grave  importance  was  the.  man- 
ner and  the  channel  through  which  the  products  of  his  farm  reached 
the  market.  I  especially  called  attention  to  the  rtethod  of  testing 
milk  in  creameries  for  butter -fats,  and  the  unfair  mariner  in  which 
the  skim  milk  was  returned  to  the  one  who  produced  the  milk.  Siricie 
our  last  meeting,  I  have  examined  into  this  matter  to  a  further  ex- 
tent, and  believe  that  nothing  that  can  be  done  by  the  dairyman  on 
his  farm  will  overcome  the  leakage  and  loss  at  the  creamery.  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  real  bird  of  prey,  in  so  far  as  the  dairy  ia  concerned, 
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is  perched  on  the  lentel  of  many  of  the  creameries  operating  in  thif> 
State,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  loss  be  brought  about 
through  negligence  or  carelessness,  or  with  malice  aforethought  upon 
the  part  of  the  creamery  employees  or  owners,  the  loss  to  the  dairy- 
man is  just  the  same,  and  the  reason  why  the  check  is  short,  if  it  is 
short  of  what  it  should  be,  means  nothing  to  him.  Three-tenths  of 
a  point  ofif  the  correct  test  to  the  ordinary  farmer  takes  the  greatest 
part  of  his  profit,  and  five-tenths  takes  it  all,  and  as  I  understand  it, 
it  ia  extremely  easy  under  the  system  of  today,  to  lose  his  profit  in 
just  this  way. 

These  conditions  are  so  evident  to  any  one  who  chooses  to  investi- 
gate from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer,  that  in  several  states 
steps  have  been  taken  to  overcome  these  wrongs,  and  oflScial  examina- 
ers  are  provided  for  by  law,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  such  official  to 
visit  frequently  at  unexpected  times,  every  creamery  in  his  district, 
to  take  samples  of  the  acid  used  and  of  milk  from  dairymen,  and  to 
make  tests  under  varying  conditions,  so  that  as  nearly  fair  and  just 
conclusions  can  be  reached  as  may  be  possible. 

Why  should  this  not  be  done  in  Pennsylvania?  What  is  the  bene- 
fit to  anyone  in  keeping  clean  stables,  with  cattle  up  to  the  standard 
every  time,  only  to  be  robbed  later  on  by  the  middleman?  It  seems 
to  me  this  is  a  matter  well  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  and  that 
some  plan  through  which  these  wrongs  may  be  corrected  should  be 
conceived  and  put  in  operation  as  quickly  as  possible.  To  my  mind, 
the  farmer  alone  is  the  man  to  do  this,  men  who  understand  existing 
conditions  and  what  is  necessary  to  correct  those  conditions.  The 
profitable  work  of  "farmiflg"  farmers  has  grown  to  be  quite  an  indus- 
try, and  if  this  task  is  entrusted  to  men  other  than  practical  men  in 
this  line  of  work,  there'is  no  telling  what  the  result  may  be.  Have 
you  ever  considered  that  of  the  many  laws  upon  our  statutes,  today 
supposedly  conceived  by  farmers  and  passed  at  their  instance  and  in 
their  interests,  there  arfe  but  few  that  in  reality  help  the  farmer  as 
much  as  they  help  the  other  fellow,  and  not  one  that  even  pretends  to 
protect  the  dairyman.  Farmers,  as  a  class,  are  not  perhaps,  because 
of  their  secluded  life,  as  fully  in  touch  with  and  as  wise  to  all  worldly 
ways,  as  are  some  others.  Some  farmers  I  will  admit  are  fairly  well 
halter-broken  in  this  direction,  and  have  earned  the  method  of  selling 
a  horse  "that  will  stand  without  hitching,"  but  the  majority  need 
and  deserve  to  be  told  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth  every  time;  they 
deserve  to  have  thrown  around  them  every  protection  accorded  other 
men.  Let  the  Legislative  Committee  of  this  organization  think  this 
matter  over.  , 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Discussion  of  this  excellent  report  will  be  in 
order. 

MR.  DeWITT:  I  don't  like  to  be  too  conspicuous  on  this  floor, 
but  that  was  a  remarkable  paper,  inasmuch  as  it  told  us  so  much 
truth.  I  read  sometime  ago  a  report  of  some  gentleman  like  the 
Doctor  on  the  bird  question,  saying  that  if  the  birds  were  all  out  of 
existence  for  five  years,  we  could  not  raise  a  single  crop  in  this 
cOQbtry.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  devising  some  way  whereby  the  birds 
could  be  protected.  His  speaking  of  the  quail  reminded  me  of  an 
incident    When  I  went  up  to  my  farm  T  frequently  passed  an  q1<^ 
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qaail  with  her  young ;  it  was  a  sight  to  see  them.  That  Pall,  last  Pall 
a  year  ago,  a  man  who  hunts  found  this  bunch  of  quail  and  he  bragged 
to  me  that  he  got  twelve  of  them  at  one  shot.  I  said,  "It's  too  bad 
somebody  didn't  get  you." 

In  speaking  of  the  creamery  part  that  the  Doctor  gave  us,  I  don't 
know  when  I  have  heard  anything  that  has  pleased  me  more  than  that, 
because  that  is  something  that  I  am  directly  interested  in.  I  made 
a  few  statements  yesterday  in.  that  regard;  but  this  the  Doctor  has 
got  so  that  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  absolutely  true,  and  something 
ought  to  be  done  to  protect  us,  as  milk  producers.  In  my  remarbs 
yesterday,  I  made  the  statement  that  40%  or  60%  of  the  money  that 
was  appropriated  for  road  purposes  did  not  get  to  the  roads.  The  De- 
partment says  that  the  per  cent,  is  too  large.  I  don't  know;  I  made 
that  statement  from  something  that  I  had  read  in  some  report;  I  think 
I  can  find  the  report,  if  it  would  be  necessary  to  produce  it. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  in  speaking  upon  that  subject,  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  Highway  Department  agent  in  our  district  has  made  some 
good,  substantial  improvements,  and  the  dirt  roads  that  he  has  worked 
and  kept  log-dragged  were  last  year,  taking  into  consideration  the 
wet  season,  very  good.  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  road  question  in  our  county  since  the  Highway  Department  took 
hold  of  it.  One  of  the  speakers  yesterday,  in  speaking  of  the  supervi- 
sors in  the  county, — the  supen'isors  of  our  township  roads,  in  a  great 
many  instances  throughout  the  State  could  be  improved  upon,  es- 
pecially in  Tioga  county. 

MB.  SCHULTZ:  The  report  we  had  from  the  Doctor  is  an  excel- 
lent one  and  it  reminds  me  of  this,  also  the  remark  that  Brother  De- 
Witt  gave  out  on  the  creamery  question — I  believe  the  farmer  mnst 
look  out  for  himself  to  a  certain  extent.  If  he  wants  to  go  the  easy 
way,  the  other  man  will  come  of  course  and  do  the  work  for  him,  but 
he  always  wants  good  pay  for  it.  Now  in  our  county,  (Montgomery) 
right  where  my  farm  is,  where  I  live  and  where  I  have  farmed  for 
thirty  years,  we  started  a  co-operative  creamery  years  and  years  ago, 
and  that  creamery  is  in  existence  to-day  and  is  flourishing,  as  it  were. 
That  creamery  is  conducted  by  the  farmers ;  the  farmers  own  it  and 
operate  it,  and  they  are  doing  splendid  work,  and  that  is  what  the 
farmers  ought  to  do  all  over  the  country.  Some  of  those  things  thqr 
can  do  for  themselves,  but  if  we  let  the  other  ma!a  do  it,  he  is  willing 
to  do  it  but  eventually  he  gets  the  upper  hand  of  us  and  he  will  do 
just  what  he  pleases  regardless  of  us.  It  is  alwajrs  np  to  as  to 
manage  those  things.    If  we  do  our  part,  we  can  take  care  of  it. 

MB.  BLYHOLDEE:  We  have  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
that  most  excellent  report  and  have  learned  what  others  are  doing  to 
protect  the  birds  for  our  benefit.  Now  it  seems  to  me  it  is  time  for 
us  to  speak ;  I,  therefore,  move  that  this  Board  favor  a  closed  season 
for  the  quail,  or  Virginia  partridge,  until  such  a  time  as  they  become 
so  plentiful  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  season  to  be  open. 

MB.  BOWN:  I  heartily  second  that  motion  because  I  brfieve  that 
we  must,  in  Pennsylvania,  protect  the  birds.  I  have  tried  to  protect 
them  on  my  place,  but  at  the  present  time  there  are  very  few  quail 
on  my  farm.    They  come  to  my  garden,  and  pick  up  lots  of  worms  that 
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otherwise  would  destroy  my  vegetables,  and  I  do  not  think  that  this 
Board  could  do  a  better  thing  for  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  than 
to  close  the  season  on  quail.  I  heartily  endorse  Brother  Blyholder's 
remark. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Wouldn't  it  be  specific  to  mention  a  time? 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  Yes,  until  such  a  time  as  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  open  it. 

Mr.  BOWN:  I  would  say  five  years,  if  Brother  Blyholder  will 
accept  that  amendment  to  his  resolution. 

MR.  W£IMEB:  I  would  like  to  get  away  from  the  motion  a  few 
minutes  to  bring  something  up  before  this  Board  in  regard  to  the  re- 
port of  Dr.  Kalbfus.  In  the  first  place,  I  suppose  a  good  many  of  the 
older  members  know  that  I  am  daddy  of  the  Hunters' License  Act,  and 
I  will  refer  to  that  in  a  moment.  Dr.  Kalbfus  is  a  little  hard  on  the 
farmer,  and  all  he  has  to  be  reminded  of  isi,  that  for  fourteen  years 
the  hunters  tried  to  get  an  act  passed  through  the  legislature  increas- 
ing the  hunters'  license,  and  it  was  only  after  I  came  befoite  this  body 
and  got  the  consent  to  the  passage  of  an  Act  of  that  kind,  that 
it  was  passed.  If  you  look  up  the  records  of  your  Board,  yoo 
will  find  that  to  be  a  fact.  If  you  remember,  when  I  got  up  and 
spoke  about  tagging  the  hunter,  there  was  quite  a  laugh  went  through 
this  body;  but  after  you  gave  me  permission  to  explain  that  matter, 
we  took  a  vote  and  I  believe  there  was  only  one  dissenting  voice  on 
that  question. 

Now  I  am  a  farmer  from  A  to  Z ;  I  am  also  a  sportsman)  and,  gen- 
tlemen, I  want  to  be  fair  to  both.  If  you  will  pardon  me  for  taking 
np  a  little  time,  because  no  man  is  more  interested  in  wild  life  than 
I  am,  in  forestry,  but  I  want  to  be  fair,  I  want  you  to  understand, 
gentlemen,  that  the  farmer  is  doing  nothing  in  a  financial  way  to  pro- 
tect the  game  of  this  State.  When  we  had  in  that  Hunters'  License 
Act,  a  provision  to  charge  everybody  f  1.00  per  hunter,  it  was  only  pos- 
sible to  get  the  measure  passed  by  eliminating  the  farmer  from  the 
payment  of  that  fl.OO.  And,  gentlemen,  that  is  not  fair;  the  game 
does  not  belong  to  the  farmer;  the  game  of  this  State  does  not  be- 
long to  the  hunter ;  it  belongs  to  the  Commonwealth.  While  we  own 
the  land  on  which  the  hunter  goes  to  hunt,  that  does  not  mean  that 
we  can  go  there  and  hunt  ourselves  at  the  expense  of  the  hunter  who 
pays  his  dollar.  Now  I  think  that  every  farmer  should  pay  his  dollar 
license  and  not  accept  charity  from  the  licensed  hunter.  Then  he 
would  be  in  a  position  to  post  his  land  and  do  it  without  any  feeling 
that  he  is  robbing  the  hunter. 

As  president  of  several  game  protective  societies  and  the  Wild  Life 
League,  I  receive  letters  something  like  this:  "Won't  you  try  to 
persuade  the  Game  Commission  to  send  us  twenty-five  quaU  or 
twenty-five  pheasants  to  introduce  on  our  land  and  we  will  promise 
to  post  our  land  and  get  all  our  neighbors  to  post  their  land  to 
prevent  the  hunters  from  hunting  on  that  land."  Think  of  it,  asking 
the  State  to  take  money  to  buy  pheasants  to  put  on  their  land  and 
they,  in  turn,  wiU  then  post  that  land  and  prevent  hunters  from  hunt- 
ing on  it  That  is  not  fair  and  I  want  to  ask  that  gentleman  to  with- 
draw his  motion  and  allow  me  to  make  a  motion  that  we  favor  an 
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amendment  to  the  Hunters'  License  Act  to  cut  out  that  exemption 
of  the  farmer  from  the  payment  of  the  tax  of  fl.OO,  and  place  him  on 
a  par  with  the  hunter  so  that  he  can  talk  about  the  protection  of  game 
and  the  closing  of  the  hunting  season.  In  our  county,  (Lebanon), 
the  hunters  have  voluntarily  agreed  not  to  hunt  quail  for  five  years, 
and  they  are  asking  the  farmers  not  to  hunt  quail.  Now  you  see  the 
practice  was  for  the  farmer  to  post  his  land,  shoot  the  quail  and  rab- 
bits and  then  sell  them  on  the  market.  The  result  was  that  there 
was  an  amendment  to  the  Act  prohibiting  the  sale  of  rabbits. 

A  good  many  farmers  object  to  that  clause  because  they  feel  that 
they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  kill  the  rabbits  because  the  rabbits  be- 
long to  them  on  the  farm.  And  they  feel  the  same  way  about  the 
birds.  Now  the  rabbits  do  not  belong  to  the  farmer  any  more  than 
they  belong  to  any  sportsman.  They  would  belong  to  the  farmer, 
more  so,  if  that  farmer,  had  paid  his  dollar,  because  he  would  be  on 
a  par  with  the  man  who  had  paid  for  those  animals.  Why  should 
not  the  farmer  kill  rabbits  and  sell  them?  Because,  the  minute  he 
kills  rabbits,  he  posts  his  land  and  kept  hunters  off  of  it.  I  would 
be  in  favor  of  an  amendment  providing  that  any  farmer  who  posts  his 
land  should  not  be  allowed  to  kill  a  rabbit,  but  any  farmer  who  did 
not  post  his  land  could  kill  rabbits.  The  Grange  passed  a  resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  the  protection  of  birds,  but  they  were  not  in  favor 
of  the  clause  enacted  by  the  last  legislature  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
rabbits.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  a  question  that  the  farmers  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  until  they  pay  their  fl.OO  the  same  as  the 
sportsmen,  because  the  sportsmen's  money  is  protecting  the  game  of 
this  State,  Yon  must  be  fair.  Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  take 
up  this  time,  but  I  think  it  is  a  matter  we  ought  to  think  over  thor- 
oughly and  not  become  objects  of  charity. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  question  is  on  the  protection  of  quail. 
State  your  motion  again. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  My  motion  is  that  we  favor  protecting  quail 
or  the  Virginia  partridge,  making  a  closed  season  until  such  a  time 
as  they  become  so  plentiful  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  open  the  sea- 
son again^ 

.  MR.  BARNES :  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  any  controversy  with  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  left  the  floor;  but  I  want  to  say  that  I 
come  from  a  county  where  possibly  as  much  license  money  is  ob- 
tained from  hunting  as  any  other  county  in  Pennsylvania,  York 
county,  and  we  have  very  few  farmers  that  shoot  any  partridges 
at  all,  and  that  is  because  the  land  is  posted  in  our  county;  it  is  the 
fellow  that  pays  the  dollar  and  goes  out  and  runs  over  my  196  acres 
and  everybody's  elses,  and  gets  twenty  or  twenty-five  rabbits  a 'day, 
as  he  used  to  do,  and  takes  them  to  the  market  and  sells  them  and 
usually  buys  a  quart  of  wiskey  with  the  money.  (Applause).  I  be- 
lieve in  being  fair,  but  if  you  find  a  dozen  farmers  or  a  dozen  men  on 
this  Board  who  are  farmers,  who  are  favorable  to  putting  any  more 
taxes  on  the  farm  lands  of  this  Commonwealth,  I  wish  they'd  stand 
up.  I  feel  that  the  farmer  furnished  the  material  for  the  hunter  to 
hunt  on  for  a  number  of  years,  and  if  the  game  belongs  to  the  sports- 
men,  let  them  take  them  to  the  town  and  feed  them.    We  feed  them 
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ali  through  the  year  when  it  is  out  of  hunting  season,  and  during  the 
hunting  season  we  are  busy  on  farm  work,  and  the  sportsman  comes 
in  and  shoots  our  birds  while  we  are  husking  corn.  It  is  an  outrage 
to  think  that  we  fanners  should  be  charged  fl.OO  if  we  want  to 
gp  out  arid  kill  a  rabbit  for  our  family. 

MR.  BOWN:  I  heartily  endorse  every  word  that  Mr.  Barnes  has 
said.  Take  the  average  farmer  and  he  is  a  very  busy  man.  This 
last  season  I  had  but  one  half  day  to  go  hunting  and  I  got  one  rabbit. 
I  won't  kill  any  quail  on  my  farm  and  won't  allow  anybody  else 
to  kill  them.  I  don't  take  out  a  hunter's  license,  because  I  have  the 
privilege  of  hunting  on  my  own  farm,  but  I  don't  hunt  except  to  kill 
a  rabbit  now  and  then,  and  I  am  bitterly  opposed  to  taxing  the 
farmers  for  a  license  for  hunting  on  their  own  farms. 

MR.  WEIMER:  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  any  controversy  with 
that  gentleman  over  there,  but  I  would  like  to  have  this  motion 
amended  so  that  we  co-operate  with  the  sportsman,  not  make  it  a 
movement  of  this  body,  but  I  would  like  to  have  that  motion  amended 
so  that  we  go  on  record  as  co-operating  with  the  sportsman  to  close 
the  State  to  hunting  quail  for  five  years. 

(Amendment  seconded.) 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  this  reso- 
lution be  amended  as  stated. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

MR,  WOODWARD:    I  would  like  to  ask  what  is  the  amendment 

MR.  WEIMER:  Mr.  Blyholder  offered  a  resolution  that  we  favor 
the  closing  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  five  years. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:     No,  no,  let  the  Secretary  read  the  resolution. 

ASST.  SECRETARY  WELD:  Moved  by  Mr.  Blyholder  that  this 
Board  favor  a  closed  season  for  the  quail  or  Virginia  partridge  until 
such  time  as  they  become  so  plentiful  that  it  is  necessary  again  to 
open  the  season. 

MR.  WEIMER:  My  amendment  was  that  we  go  on  record  as  say- 
ing that  we  will  co-operate  with  the  sportsmen's  organization  of  this 
State  to  have  passed  an  Act  of  that  kind.  They  are  the  men  who  are 
paying  the  expenses  of  this. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER.    Oh,  no. 

MR.  WEIMER:  Their  money  is  used  for  the  propagation  of  the 
giame;  you  cannot  get  around  that.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  look 
at  the  records;  over  f 600,000  is  collected  from  them. 

•    MR.  BLYHOLDER:    From  whom?    From  the  farmers? 

MR.  WEIMER :    Oh  no,  don't  say  that. 
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MB.  KILLAM:  My  reason  for  seconding  that  amendment  is  this; 
to  co-operate  with  the  sportsmen's  clubs  throughont  the  State.  We 
have  a  sportsmen's  club  in  Lackawanna  county,  and  they  are  spend- 
ing a  great  deal  of  money  for  the  propagation  of  game  and  game 
fish  and  re-stocking  streams.  They  are  spending  their  own  money 
and  nobody  else's;  they  are  not  going  out  asking  the  farmers  fpr  a 
dollar  through  all  these  northern  and  eastern  tier  of  counties,  not 
asking  the  farmers  for  a  dollar,  and  there's  a  goqd  many  of  the  farms 
they  don't  hunt  on. 

A  Member:  I  think  the  original  motion  of  Mr.  Blyholder  is  all 
right,  but  he  should  specify  a  time.  If  Mr.  Blyholder  will  amend 
his  motion  by  specifying  a  time — you  see  in  one  part  of  the  State, 
the  quail  may  be  very  plentiful  and  in  others,  not;  specify  a  time, 
and  when  that  time  arrives,  if  necessary  it  can  be  extended. 

MR.  BRONG:  I  move  that  the  whole  proposition  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

MR.  WEIMEB:  There  is  a  motion  already  before  the  House  and 
an  amendment  to  that  motion  and  the  amendment  has  been  seconded. 

(Mr.  Weimer's  amendment  was  then  voted  on  and  lost, 
after   which    Mr.    Blyholder's    original    motion   was 
adopted.) 

ASST.  SECRETARY  WELD:  The  office  asked  me  to  make  two 
announcements  this  morning;  First,  those  of  you  who  have  not  re- 
sponded to  the  roll-call  and  who  know  that  I  have  not  checked  your 
names,  please  give  me  your  names  so  that  I  may  check  you  up  as 
having  been  present  at  some  of  the  sessions  of  this  meeting;  and, 
then,  again,  in  r^ard  to  the  expenses,  the  Department  pays  the 
traveling  and  hotel  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  Board  and  the 
Specialists.  Vouchers  for  these  expenses  will  be  mailed  to  the  home 
address  of  those  members  whom  T  have  checked  as  being  present,  after 
you  get  home.  The  voucher  is  a  new  form  of  voucher;  make  it  out 
giving  the  distance  from  your  home  to  Harrisburg  in  miles  and  the 
amount  of  money  under  the  column  of  railroad  fare,  for  instance, 
and  then  further  out,  if  you  come  by  sleeper,  put  down  the  sleeper 
fare  under  its  column,  and  then  the  hotel  expenses  here  at  Harris- 
burg, with  a  receipted  bill  attached  for  your  hotel  expenses  and  then 
the  expenses  of  your  return  trip  back  home,  your  mileage  and  sleqter, 
add  the  whole  thing  up  and  send  it  in  to  the  Department.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  execute  the  affidavit  on  the  back  of  the  voucher;  yon 
are  not  required  to  do  that. 

MR,  HUTCHISON:    And  include  atiy  meals. 

ASST.  SECRETARY  WELD:    Here  is  a  column  for  meals. 

MR.  HUTCHISON;  And  make  it  out  with  inddible  pencil  or  ink, 
so  it  can  be  copied. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  If  I  am  not  intruding,  I  would  like  to 
have  a  minute  or  two  to  introduce  a  motion.  I  present  to  you  a 
motion  for  the  Board.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  fliat 
the  existence  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  on  several  occAsions 
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has  been  threatened  and  even  its  abolition  determined  upon.  There- 
fore, in  view  of  the  fact  that  during  the  trying  period  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Agricultural  College  and  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  when  both  of  those  institutions  needed 
defenders,  boosters  and  assistance,  this  Board,  because  of  its  char- 
acter, the  stability  and  the  reputation  of  its  members  for 
honorable  and  fair  dealings  with  the  farmers  of  the  State,  was 
able  to  obtain  appropriations  for  ihe  maintenance  of  both  these 
institutions  and  which  stand  today  as  monuments  to  its  wisdom; 
therefore,  with  so  splendid  record  of  achievement,  and  that  these 
benefits  may  be  continued  and  even  enhanced,  I  move  that  a  Com- 
mittee of  five  members  of  this  Board,  including  the  first  Vice-Presi- 
dent as  its  Chairman,  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  draft  a  bill  for 
presentation  at  the  next  legislature  of  1917,  defining  the  duties  and 
authority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  in  the  counties  they  represent 
and  establishing  a  direct  relation  between  the  State  Board  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  defining  the  authority  to  be  exercised 
by  the  members  of  the  Board  with  the  Department,  and  that  this 
Committee  shall  report  to  this  Board  at  its  next  annual  meeting. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted.) 

MB.  WEIMEB:  In  looking  up  some  of  the  old  records,  you  will 
find  that  in  1851,  I  think,  there  was  a  Board  of  Agriculture  estab- 
lished and  they  were  to  act  as  an  Advisory  Board  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  see  the  advisability  or  neces- 
sity of  having  the  Agricultural  Commission.  (Cries  of  "Bight.") 
Our  Governor  is  talking  so  much  about  economy  and  e£Bciency,  and 
I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  that  the  position  and  the  duty  of  the 
Agricultural  Commission  and  of  the  Agricultural  Board  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Economy  and  Efficiency,  which  is  paid  to  look 
into  the  matter,  and  that  they  be  requested  to  make  a  report  at  our 
next  meeting.  Why  this  State  should  pay  for  an  extra  body  of 
men  to  come  together  when  this  body  here  was  primarily  created 
to  do  that  work.  And  this  body  is  a  representative  body,  it  comes 
from  every  portion  of  the  State  while,  from  necessity,  the  Agricultural 
Commission  cannot  do  that  because  there  are  only  a  few  members, 
and  the  Act  of  1851  and  the  supplementary  Act  of  1879  is  very  care- 
fully drawn  up  and  it  is  made  in  very  good  English,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it  at  all,  and  if  yon  read  it  over,  you  will  see  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Commission — I  believe  that  is  what  they  call  it — is  illegal, 
they  have  no  standing. 

COLONEL  WOODWARD:  The  gentleman  used  a  phrase  like 
this,  "The  Agricultural  Commission  and  the  Agricultural  Board;" 
I  think  probably  it  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  but  that  Agricultural 
Board  might  be  misinterpreted  to  read  "Board  of  Agriculture." 

MB,  WEIMER:  Well,  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  use  the  proper 
terms,  because  just  at  this  moment  I  am  a  littie  confused  as  to  the 
proper  titie. 

(Motion  seconded). 

The  CHAIRMAN:    The  motion  has  been  seconded. 
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ASST.  SECRETARY  WELD:  I  wiU  get  Mr.  Weimer  to  repeat 
tbe  motion. 

Mr.  Weimer,  I  will  write  it  out  and  present  it  at  the  afternoon 
session.  Then,  with  your  permission,  I  will  withdraw  the  motion 
for  the  present  and  make  it  this  afternoon. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  Chair  will  appoint  on  this  Special  Com- 
mittee, on  the  State  Board,  J.  Aldus  Herr,  of  Lancaster  county,  Frank 
Ranck,  of  Pulton  county;  R.  J.  Weld,  of  Warren  county  and  E.  A. 
Studholme,  of  McKean  county.  They  will  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Herr. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  I  would  like  to  make  a  remark  in  regard 
to  the  economy  of  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  I  think 
the  whole  appropriation  granted  to  our  work  for  the  entire  year, 
over  the  entire  State,  is  four  thousand  dollars,  and  I  do  not  tiiink 
that  is  always  used  up.  This  has  been  the  one  board,  the  one  body, 
that  has  worked  for  nothing,  and  boarded  itself.  Usually,  I  think 
that  is  about  the  history  of  it.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
called  into  existence  quite  a  while  ago;  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was 
managed  by  Secretary  Edge,  and  the  members,  at  that  time,  had  less 
than  half  the  expense  that  accrued  just  as  soon  as  the  Department 
was  created.  Now  I  am  not  going  to  criticize  the  Department,  but 
I  want  to  say  that  if  you  want  to  cut  down  expenses  and  talk  economy, 
cut  out  those  fellows  who  have  some  money  to  spend  and  let  the 
fellows  who  haven't  really  had  anything  to  spend,  let  them  alone, 
they  have  done  a  noble  work,  they  have  done  a  work  of  sacrifice 
that  no  other  body  in  this  State  has  ever  done.  They  have  spent 
weeks  and  weeks  of  their  time,  virtually  serving  the  agricultural 
public  for  nothing,  and  now  the  idea  of  removing  the  little  pittance 
they  do  have  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  boy  who  saved  the  man 
from  drowning,  and  when  he  dug  him  out,  the  man  turned  around 
and  threw  the  boy  in  and  drowned  him.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

(Vice  President  Blyholder  took  the  Chair). 

CHAIRMAN:  Next  on  the  program  is  the  report  of  the  Meteoro- 
logist, Prof.  W.  G.  Owens,  of  Lewisburg. 

Prof.  Owens  then  submitted  the  following  report: 


WEATHER  OBSERVATIONS 


By  PROP.  W.  G.  OWENS 


We  seldom  realize  that  we  are  living  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  ocean 
of  air.  How  high  it  is,  that  is  how  deep  this  ocean  is,  no  one  knows. 
Various  methods  have  been  used  to  measure  its  depths  but  the  best 
leaves  large  chance  for  conjecture.  The  length  of  twilight  has  been 
used  as  the  basis  for  this  calculation,  on  the  supposition  that  twi- 
light is  caused  by  the  reflection  of  sunlight  on  the  dust  particles  in 
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the  higher  atmospheie.  The  height  at  which  meteors  become  visible 
has  also  been  used  as  a  basis  of  calculation.  This  height  can  easily 
be  determined  by  two  astronomers  who  decide  to  measure  the  angular 
height  of  all  the  meteors  which  pass  between  them.  If  they  each 
see  a  meteor  at  exactly  the  same  time  moving  in  a  certain  direction, 
it  is  likely  to  be  the  same  meteor.  Then  knowing  the  distance  be- 
tween the  stations,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  height  above  the  earth 
when  first  seen.  But  through  how  many  miles  of  air  has  the  meteor 
travelled  before  the  friction  made  it  hot  enough  to  glow?  That 
no  one  can  tell.  Prom  one  to  two  hundred  miles  may  be  put  down 
as  the  depth  of  this  ocean  of  air.  Yet  one-half  of  its  bulk  is  within 
three  and  one  half  miles  of  the  sea  level.  That  is  why  the  air  is  so 
rare  on  a  mountain  top  that  exertion  brings  on  speedy  exhaustion. 

The  air  is  so  mobile  that  only  when  it  or  we  are  in  motion  do  we 
notice  its  presence.  It  is  so  evenly  distributed  that  we  do  not  realize 
that  it  has  any  weight.  When  Torricelli  first  advanced  the  theory 
that  air  had  weight,  the  idea  was  laughed  at  as  being  the  height  of 
absurdity,  and  his  friends  feared  that  he  was  losing  his  mind.  They 
thought  it  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  weight  of  the  air  could  force 
the  water  up  a  pump  stock,  bat  that  the  water  followed  the  valve 
because  "Nature  abhors  a  vacuum"  was  perfectly  good  logic.  Even 
the  great  Pascal  seems  to  have  had  grave  doubts  that  the  air  had 
weight,  but  he  realized  that  the  fact  could  be  proved  or  disproved  by 
taking  a  tube  closed  at  the  upper  end,  filling  it  with  mercury  and 
placing  the  lower  end  in  a  cup  of  mercury.  This  instrument  he  had 
carried  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  near  Paris.  As  the  instrument  was 
carried  up,  the  mercury  descended  in  the  top  as  it  was  brought  down 
the  mercury  went  up  again.  This  Pascal  concluded  could  only  be 
caused  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  pressing  on  the  mercury  in 
the  cup.  Since  the  date  of  this  experiment  it  has  been  acknowl- 
edged that  the  air  has  weight,  hence  must  cause  things  which  are 
immersed  in  it  to  become  lighter  by  the  weight  of  the  air  displaced. 

The  fact  that  the  air  has  weight  enables  it  to  carry  water  in  the 
form  of  mist  and  cloud  and  invisible  vapor.  It  makes  rain  and  snow 
possible  and  causes  moisture  to  be  carried  to  almost  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  The  only  places  where  there  is  no  rain  are  such  localities 
as  are  deprived  of  it  by  local  conditions.  Deserts  are  generally  due 
to  mountains  which  rob  the  winds  of  their  moisture  as  they  pass 
over  them. 

No  one  factor  has  more  to  do  with  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  than 
the  atmosphere  unless  it  be  sunshine.  What  causes  the  changes  in 
the  atmosphere?  Why  do  we  have  rain  today  and  sunshine  tomor- 
row? Why  is  one.summer  wet,  as  the  one  which  has  just  passed,  and 
another  dry?  What  makes  these  changes?  These  questions  have 
come  into  the  minds  of  men  since  the  earliest  times  and  yet  they 
are  still  waiting  for  an  answer. 

In  order  the  more  thoroughly  to  study  and  understand  the  pheno- 
mena connected  with  the  atmosphere,  weather  records  have  been  kept 
for  many  years.  At  first  by  a  few  men  now  by  many  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  There  is  no  part  of  the  earth  today  in  which  the  wind 
currents,  »torm  and  weather  changes  are  not  recorded  and  kept  so 
that  they  can  be  compared  and  if  possible  a  science  created  by  study- 
ing these  isolated  facts. 
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In  the  United  States  there  are  about  200  meteorological  stations 
with  paid  observers  and  the  best  instruments  that  science  can  furnish. 
Observations  are  taken  several  times  a  day  and  many  of  the  instru- 
ments are  self-recording  so  that  a  continuous  record  is  kept.  More 
than  three  thousand  (3,000)  voluntary  observers  every  day  make 
a  careful  record  of  the  weather,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  send  it 
to  the  Weather  Bureau.  Here  the  records  are  compiled  and  classi- 
fied and  kept  for  future  study.  This  work  is  duplicated  the  world 
over.  All  tixis  is  done  so  that  by  studying  these  data  man  may  be 
able  some  day  to  learn  the  laws  which  govern  the  weather  and  be 
able  to  foretell  the  weather  just  as  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon 
can  now  be  foretold. 

A  beginning  has  been  made.  We  know  many  points  about  the  trade 
winds;  the  nature  and  force  of  monsoons,  land  and  sea  breezes,  and 
many  other  phenomena  have  been  worked  out  until  they  are  fairly 
well  understood. 

Pour  great  storm  centers  have  been  established.  One  in  the  West 
Indies  and  extending  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States. 
A  record  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  reaching  into  the  Oiina 
Sea.  A  third  in  Samoa  and  the  Fiji  Islands  and  the  fourth  at 
Mauritius. 

Again  we  have  learned  that  the  wind  does  not  move  in  the  direction 
that  the  storm  is  moving  but  moves  in  an  arch.  In  the  northern 
hemisphere  counter-plot-wise  or  from  right  over  to  left,  while  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  it  rotates  in  the  direction  that  the  hands 
of  a  clock  move.  By  noting  the  direction  and  change  in  the  way  the 
wind  is  blowing,  it  is  possible  to  tell  on  which  side  the  storm  center 
is  passing.  This  fact  is  used  by  sailors  to  keep  out  of  the  storm 
center. 

Some  stations  make  observations  in  the  higher  atmosphere.  Some- 
times kites  are  sent  up  which  carry  self-recording  instruments. 
These  determine  temperature,  pressure,  wind  and  humidity.  Some- 
times the  kites  have  steel  wires  to  hold  them  so  that  they  can  go 
up  about  a  mile.  At  other  stations  smaU  baloons  carrying  instru- 
ments are  sent  up.  These  have  been  known  to  reach  an  altitude  of 
15  miles,  which  is  more  than  twice  as  high  as  man  has  ever  been. 
These  instruments  are  marked  so  that  anyone  finding  them  will  send 
them  through  the  post  oflSce  to  the  sending  station.  While  many  of 
these  are  never  heard  from  yet  many  come  back  and  tell  their  tale  of 
adventure  far  above  the  clouds. 

These  inquiries  in  the  upper  air  have  revealed  many  peculiarities 
which  were  not  suspected.  Most  of  these,  of  course,  will  be  of  more 
value  to  the  aviator  than  to  the  farmer,  but  they  may  result  in  our 
learning  what  causes  rain  and  changes  in  the  weather,  as  well  as 
wind  and  frost.  When  the.se  observations  are  used  in  connection  with 
the  weather  records,  they  may  enable  some  master  mind  to  outline  the 
laws  which  govern  the  weather. 

A  beginning  has  already  been  made.  The  storm  centers  which  be- 
gin between  the  Equator  and  25  or  35  degrees  north  latitude  move 
west,  then  north,  then  northeast  with  increasing  velocity  till  they 
reach  about  65  north  latitude  when  they  generally  have  spent  their 
force.  Little  is  known  of  the  storms  in  the  Artie  Zone.  The  storms 
that  affect  us  most  originate  around  Lake  Superior  and  move  down 
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the  St.  Lawrence  and  spend  their  force  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  The 
great  whirls  which  are  called  general  storms  are  supposed'^to  be 
caused  by  polar  and  equatorial  currents.  They  cover  large  areas, 
move  slowly  and  take  many  days  to  develop.  Small  storms  called 
tornados  or  cyclones,  sometimes  causing  waterspouts  generally  visit 
limited  areas  and  sometimes  do  great  damage.  From  what  has  been 
sail  it  is  seen  that  many  people  are  working  on  the  weather  problem. 
Predictions  are  sent  out  by  the  Weather  Bureau  forecasting  the 
•weather  for  24  or  48  hours.  These  are  every  year  becoming  more 
accurate.  -  Yet  in  certain  localities  they  often  fail.  This  may  be  due 
to  local  conditions  which  the  farmer  might,  by  observation,  be  able 
to  determine  and  so  by  the  help  of  the  Weather  Bureau's  forecast 
be  able  to  predict  the  changes  which  were  likely  to  follow. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  any  discussion  of  this  report?  If 
there  be  no  objection,  the  report  will  be  entered  on  the  records. 
Next  on  the  program  is  the  report  of  the  Apiarist,  Mr.  H.  C.  Klinger, 
of  Liverpool,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Klinger  submitted  the  following  report: 


REPORT  OF  APIARIST 


By  PROF.  H.  O.  KLINGBE 


The  year  just  past  has  been  a  failure  in  the  production  of  honey  in 
this  State,  and  almost  the  same  throughout  the  whole  country. 
Everywhere  there  seemed  to  be  a  profusion  of  flowers  during  the 
season,  but  the  wet  and  cool  weather  prevented  the  secretion  of  nectar. 
The  timely  help  of  the  Asters  late  in  the  Fall  in  some  of  the  sections 
of  the  State  saved  the  expense  of  buying  sugar  for  Winter  feeding. 
Where  these  flowers  did  not  exist,  colonies  had  to  be  fed  to  keep 
them  from  staravtion.  This  is  the  second  year  of  failure  in  succes- 
sion, but  the  average  bee-keeper  is  always  hopeful  and  already  sees 
indications  of  a  good  crop  in  1916.  The  wet  Summer  started  an 
abundance  of  clover,  and  the  moderate  Winter  weather  which  already 
gave  two  flights  to  the  bees  both  point  to  a  successful  Summer. 

At  present  there  is  possibly  no  subject  so  absorbing  and  perhaps 
alarming  to  the  apiarist  as  the  bee  diseases  now  so  prevalent  and 
virulent  in  the  State— that  of  American  and  European  Foul  Brood. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  State  inspectors  have  been  waging 
war  against  the  spread  of  the  diseases,  the  scope  of  their  work  is  so 
large  that  it  will  require  several  years  before  the  State  is  under 
entire  control. 

Thousands  of  colonies  have  been  inspected  during  the  year,  and  in 
a  number  of  counties  where  the  disease  was  not  known  a  year  ago, 
hundreds  of  colonies  in  as  many  apiaries  were  found  infected  and 
many  in  a  hopeless,  rotten  condition.  Under  present  conditions  no 
one  can  feel  safe  that  one  or  the  other  form  of  disease  will  not  make 
its  appearance  any  time  during  the  season. 
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The  European  type  is  know  to  have  spread  over  a  distance  of 
more  than  50  miles  in  a  single  season.  It  is  absolutely  important 
that  every  bee-keeper  becomes  informed  with  all  available  knowledge 
pertaining  to  the  subject  and  stands  ready  to  combat  the  disease  on 
its  approach.  As  in  the  fight  against  the  San  Jos£  scale  that  infected 
the  fruit  trees,  those  who  were  willing  to  be  guided  by  knowledge 
and  led  by  instruction  came  out  of  it  with  healthy  trees  and  fine 
wholesome  fruit;  and  it  seemed  that  their  trouble  was  a  blessing  in 
disguise;  so  w^e  hope  out  of  the  fight  against  these  diseases  we  may 
come  with  better  bees  and  apiaries,  greater  efficiency  and  larger 
profits.  Of  the  two  diseases,  the  American  type  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  to  treat;  yet  the  European  is  the  most  to  be  dreaded  on  ac- 
count of  its  rapid  spreading  in  an  apiary,  and  then  into  neighbor- 
ing apiaries  and  surrounding  centers  of  infection,  and  the  rapid 
decimation  of  a  colony  attacked. 

The  causes  of  the  spread  of  the  diseases  may  be  summed  up  in  two 
words:  Ignorance  and  carelessness;  not  ignorant  stupidity,  but  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  form  and  manner  of  the  diseases.  Many  per- 
sons think  their  bees  died  from  starvation,  "froze  to  death,"  or  the 
"worms  killed  them,"  when,  if  the  facts  were  known,  it  would  have 
been  found  they  died  from  infection  of  one  of  the  brood  diseases. 

The  means  of  dissemination  are  several:  The  shipping  of  bees, 
or  moving  them  from  one  place  to  another ;  the  sending  of  queens  in 
cages  which  contain  food  mixed  with  infected  honey ;  and  often  honey 
cans,  section  boxes  and  other  containers  are  thrown  in  garbage  places 
where  bees  will  find  the  infected  honey  and  carry  it  back  to  the  hives. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  serious  way  of  infection  is  that  of  robbing  out 
a  weakened  colony.  Sometimes  a  quiet  robbing  takes  place  that  only 
an  experienced  person  will  detect.  It  is  a  question  much  under  dis- 
cussion at  the  present  that  the  European  type,  on  account  of  its 
rapidity  in  spreading,  is  carried  by  the  bees  on  their  bodies  to  the 
fields,  and  flowers  and  other  bees  coming  in  contact  with  the  same 
flower  may  carry  the  germs  back  to  other  colonies  in  the  same  or 
other  apiaries.  This  is  thought  probable  also  from  the  fact  that 
diseased  larvae  from  the  American  type  are  never  touched  by  the 
bees,  while  under  favorable  conditions  they  will  clean  out  the  dis- 
eased larvae  of  the  European  type.  So  that  in  trying  to  rid  their 
own  colony  of  the  infection  they  may  throw  the  germs  outside  of 
their  own  hives  or  carry  them  to  the  fields. 

For  curing  the  disease  there  are  several  methods  given  in  journals, 
State  bulletins,  and  by  the  inspectors.  It  would  lengthen  this  report 
to  go  into  details.  One  fact  has  been  confirmed  by  all  authorities: 
That  black  bees  more  readily  succumb  to  the  disease  than  do  the 
Italians;  and,  also,  where  vigorous  Italian  queens  have  been  intro- 
duced into  infected  colonies  a  permanent  cure  has  been  effected  with- 
out any  further  operation. 

Morley  Pettit,  the  Provincial  Inspector  of  Ontario,  Canada,  says, 
"The  cure  for  American  Foul  Brood  is  only  permanent  when  pure 
bred  Italian  queens  are  introduced  by  all  black  or  hybrid  stocks." 
"Pure  bred  Italian  bees  of  vigorous  stock  are  almost  immune  to 
European  Foul  Brood." 

If  the  State  expenditure  shall  be  of  the  utmost  benefit,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  State  receive  the  co-operation  of 
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every  man  whose  interests  are  touched.  The  remedy  for  foul-brood 
is  in  harmony  with  the  best  system  of  bee-keeping  that  must  be  fol- 
lowed in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  success,  even  if  there  were  no 
diseases.    "Keep  bees  better  and  keep  better  bees." 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Next  is  the  report  of  the  Economic  Geologist, 
Mr.  Baird  Halberstadt.    Is  Mr.  Halberstadt  in  the  room? 

MR.  HUTCHISON:    He  just  stepped  out  a  moment  ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    We  will  proceed  with  the  next  report;  the 
Agricultural  Geologist,  Mr.  W.  H.  Stout,  of  Pinegrove.     (Applause). 

MR.  STOUT:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of 
the  Board:  This  comes  rather  unexpected  and  of  a  sudden,  and  I  have 
hardly  had  time  to  collect  a  few  sentences  to  begin  my  discussion. 
I  am  very  grateful  for  the  favors  that  have  been  shown  me  by  the 
members  in  continuing  me  as  one  of  the  specialists  up  to  this  time 
and  re-electing  me  again,  for  which  I  thank  you  very  much.  With- 
out wasting  any.  time,  I  want  to  take  up  the  topic,  and  before  doing 
that,  I  wish  the  members,  the  newly  elected  members  and  the  older 
•members  also,  would  just  refer  to  the  program  and  read  the  legisla- 
tion creating  this  Department  or  this  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  fa- 
milarize  themselves  with  the  law.  It  states  very  distinctly  what  its 
duties  are  and  also  that  they  shall  meet  here  annually  at  this  time; 
and  it  is  a  Board  created  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
while  efforts  have  been  made  to  abolish  it,  it  cannot  be  abolished, 
unless  the  law  is  repealed  that  created  it,  and  you  people  take  this 
along  home  with  you  and  stand  up  among  your  people,  among  your 
home  people,  and  support  the  continuance  of  this  Board,  because  I 
believe  it  is  the  best  thing  that  we  have  had  yet  in  our  agriculture 
in  this  State.  (Applause.)  When  I  was  home,  I  lookM  over  some 
addresses  by  prominent  people  and  I  found  it  a  common  thing  for 
these  prominent  public  speakers  to  have  a  sort  of  a  preliminary  ad- 
dress, a  few  introductory  remarks,  so  I  prepared  a  few  introductory 
remarks  to  offer  on  this  occasion.  I  headed  it,  "Cornfield  Philosophy 
and  Soothing  Syrup."     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Stout  then  presented  the  following  report: 


REPORT  OP  THE  AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGIST 


By  MH.  W.  H.  STOUT 


Obedient  to  a  summons  to  appear  here  at  this  time  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  my  stewardship  since  we  met  last,  I  present  some  thoughts 
on  a  topic  which  may  not  contain  anything  of  interest  or  value. 

There  is  this  consolation  in  the  knowledge  that  it  costs  each  one 
only  about  fifteen  minutes,  or  less  time  than  is  often  consumed  wait- 
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ing  for  a  car  or  for  desert  at  the  dinner  table.  Also  some  of  those 
present  on  the  State's  pay  roll  receiving  one  to  four  cents  a  minute 
while  here  can  rest  in  contentment,  and  others  can  rest,  digest  and 
assimilate  the  meals  for  which  the  State  pays.  Differing  mentally 
and  physically,  we  do  not  see  things  in  the  same  light  or  from  the 
same  point  of  view ;  so  if  none  agree  with  the  sentiment  in  the  follow- 
ing discussion  is  only  proof  that  majority  may  be  wrong  and  the 
minority  right 

There  are  no  two  things  exactly  alike  in  nature,  in  the  vegetable 
or  animal  creation,  the  human  race  being  no  exception.  A  very 
prominet  orator,  statesman,  politician,  peace  propagandist,  editor 
and  agriculturist  related  this  story  during  a  political  campaign: 
"A  farmer  hurrying  a  load  of  hay  from  a  field  before  an  approaching 
storm,  had  part  of  the  load  slip  off  which  was  reloaded,  another  start 
made  and  after  going  a  short  distance,  more  dropped  off,  -which  was 
replaced.  All  went  well  until  in  turning  to  enter  the  bam  nearly 
half  the  load  upset,  while  the  storm  was  almost  overhead.  The 
farmer's  beloved  wife  came  to  offer  assistance  while  he  was  in  ill 
humor,  and  overheated,  tugging  at  big  forkfuUa  to  get  it  in  the  barn, 
the  wife  anxious  to  help  askeni,  "Can  I  do  anything  to  help  you?" 
to  which  the  husband  replied,  "No,  dear,  you  cannot,  go  in  the  house, 
I  am  going  to  express  myself."  So  I  am  going  to  express  myself  in 
mild  language  and  plain  terms  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  geo- 
logy, and  history  reviewed,  with  emphasis  on  reviewed,  which  I  tried 
to  confine  to  fifteen  minutes,  without  exceeding  the  speed  limit. 

Spragging  the  Wheels 

At  the  coal  mines,  to  prevent  the  mine  cars  without  brakes  from 
running  wild,  use  is  made  of  tough,  round  clubs,  pushed  between 
the  felloes  to  check  the  speed  and  stop  the  cars  where  wanted.  The 
time  is  here  when  there  is  danger  of  the  agricultural  cars  overloaded 
with  mushroom  agriculturists  and  theorists  on  a  down  grade,  to 
throw  some  clubs  on  the  track  and  in  the  wheels,  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  going  over  a  precipice  or  into  the  breakers,  with  the  Juggernaut 
crushing  the  taxpayers  under  the  wheels. 

AGRICULTURAL  QEX)LOGY  AND  HISTORY  REVIEWED 

After  spending  much  time  and  thou^t  daring  many  years  reading 
theories  and  following  the  field  workers  and  so-called  scientigts  over 
much  of  this  and  other  countries,  striving  to  prove  that  the  soil  con- 
tains such  vast  stores  of  plant  food  elements  that  many  generations 
can  maintain  themselves  on  the  elements  inherent  in  the  soil.  Virgin 
soils  always  contain  more  or  less  available  plant  food  in  proportion 
to  its  derivation,  yet  there  is  none  inexhaustible  although  it  may  yield 
for  considerable  periods  remunerative  crops;  it  will  eventually  cease 
to  produce  paying  crops.  The  alluvial  lands — periodically  over- 
flowed  ^those  derived  from  limestone  and  chalk  with  that  from  vol- 
canic activities  are  most  valuable,  while  the  rocky,  sandy,  shaly  or 
those  consisting  of  very  fine  silt  and  tenacious  clays  are  neither  so 
*  lasting  and  more  expensive  to  maintain. 
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The  early  settlers  already  knew  the  best  soils,  selecting  such  as  were 
heavily  timbered  or  along  alluvial  bottom  lands  where,  with  little 
effort,  large  crops  could  be  cheaply  produced  for  export  such  as  ce- 
reals for  milling  as  well  as  for  distillation.  Whenever  land  owners 
found  the  soil  under  cultivation  less  productive  than  it  was  originally, 
the  heavily  timbered  hardwood  forests  were  cleared  and  wastefully 
destroyed,  or  used  up  in  building  houses  and  barns  with  the  choicest 
timber  that  would  now  be  worth  fortunes.  The  great  barns  and  other 
buUdings  on  the  farms  in  the  most  productive  sections  testify  the 
wealth  taken  from  the  land  during  the  period  when  the  farmers  were 
capitalists  loaning  money,  donating  land  for  canals  and  railroads 
and  investing  in  stocks  and  bonds  which  was  often  the  last  seen  of 
their  money,  because  of  reorganization  and  receiverships. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in  many  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
the  Delaware  to  the  Potomac  rivers,  the  valuable  estates  and  fertile 
farms  are  now  in  the  hands  of  absentee  landlords,  residing  in  towns 
and  cities,  engaged  in  some  business  that  affords  enough  means  to 
support  the  farms,  display  their  wealth  and  their  ignorance  about 
agriculture,  appealing  to  the  State  for  the  aid  of  rural  uplifters,  ex- 
tension agents  and  specialists  to  help  them  make  a  big  showing  in 
the  magazines  and  the  press  in  general. 

Under  the  system  of  finance,  government  and  political  rule,  it 
seldom  happens  that  actual  farmers  acquire  means  to  purchase  addi- 
tional land,  while  those  engaged  in' commerce,  banking,  law  or  in 
politics — provided  the  latter  can  stick  to  an  oflSce  for  terms  of  ten 
to  twenty  years,  at  salaries  ranging  from  three  to  six  thousand  dol- 
lars, drawing  on  public  funds  to  the  extent  of  sixty  to  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars — can  invest  in  country  estates  and  live  retired  as  promi- 
nent agriculturists.  Tenantry  is  on  the  increase;  real  farmers 
becoming  tenants  or  driven  into  less  productive  sections  where  land  is 
cheap  to  eke  out  an  existence  under  adverse  conditions. 

Thus  modem  history  is  only  repeating  ancient  history  when  the 
so-called  nobility,  or  in  plain  terms  the  criminal  cunning  gained 
control  of  wealth  created  by  labor,  resulting  in  the  decline  of  all 
the  ancient  governments  being  reduced  to  absolute  proverty  through 
exhausting  the  soil  and  the  maintenance  of  an  aristocracy,  with  im- 
mense military  force  to  overawe  their  subjects.  It  is  possible  to  post-' 
pone  the  inevitable  with  modem  methods  in  the  discovery  of  mineral 
fertilizers  and  earlier  wastes,  but  it  is  questionable  how  long  the 
supplies  of  moderate  priced  artificial  fertilizers  can  be  obtained  to 
supply  the  quantity  necessary  to  restore  what  is  removed  with  crops. 
Chemistry  may  possibly  come  to  relieve  the  future  by  combining  the 
elements  abundant  in  nature  by  preparing  capsules  of  protein,  carbo- 
hydrates and  fats  in  condensed  form  to  sustain  future  generations 
of  inhabitants  in  countless  numbers  a  century  hence.  The  only 
salvation  for  farmers,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  at  this  time  is 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  chemicals,  regardless  of  what 
some  would-be  advisors,  who  sometimes  ridicule  its  use  may  say. 
The  honest  fertilizer  manufacturer  who  supplies  the  trade  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  with  honest  goods  deserves  the  respect  of  the  people. 

After  spending  many  hours  studying  over  the  subject  of  agricul- 
tural geology,  reading  text-books  and  following  the  soil  survey  in  its 
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ramifications  over  states  and  nation,  my  conviction  is  tliat  the  public 
fund  expended  is  just  so  mucli  money  wasted  for  all  it  accomplishes. 
The  advice  is  the  same  and  may  be  stated  in  one  short  sentence:  Use 
manure,  lime,  chemicals,  cowpeas,  soy  beans,  crimson  clover,  alfalfa, 
rye,  etc.,  with  green  manure  for  humus,  then  irrigate  or  tile  drain, 
as  the  conditions  suggest. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  practical  farmer  who  is  established 
in  a  location,  on  such  soil  as  may  make  up  his  farm,  ever  derived  any 
benefit  whatever  from  all  the  vast  literature  and  maps  published  and 
the  great  amount  of  money  spent  in  soil  surveys  and  soil  analysis. 
The  mechanical  condition  of  a  soil  is  of  greatest  importance,  when 
of  a  consistency  to  hold  moisture  and  fertility  the  other  elements 
can  be  supplied,  while  other  soils  may  show  a  larger  amount  of 
mineral  elements  by  chemical  test  when  in  an  unavailable  state  are 
entirely  useless  in  practice.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  England 
and  our  State  that  chemical  fertilizers  can  be  relied  upon  to  produce 
crops  equal  to  that  of  manure,  resolving  itself  into  a  question  of 
economics.  Where  manure  can  be  obtained  for  nothing  or  at  low 
cost,  it  is  advisable  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Not  so 
much  for  its  plant  food  value  as  for  the  humus  or  carbonaceous 
matter  contained  to  ameliorate  the  soil  and  hold  moisture  when  that 
is  lacking. 

As  for  the  soil  analyses  which  may  show  tons  of  the  elements  needed 
by  plants,  it  is  not  safe  to  depend  upon  it.  Crops  are  the  best  guide 
that  every  farmer  has  at  his  command ;  so  that  by  simply  observing 
and  a  little  experimenting  is  of  more  value  than  all  the  fine  spun 
theories  advanced  by  so-called  experts.  At  small  expense  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  ammonia  with  red  and  blue  litmus 
paper,  any  one  can  make  soil  tests  that  are  at  once  instructive  and 
enlightening. 

Of  all  the  activities  imposed  upon  the  tax  payers  as  rural  up- 
lifters,  experts,  specialists,  etc.,  the  agricultural  press  throughout 
the  country  is  of  more  value  to  practical  agriculture  than  all  other 
agencies  combined.  The  reason  is  that  they  disseminate  all  the  use- 
ful discoveries  of  science  and  contain  the  actual  experience  of  thou- 
sands of  close  observers  and  practical  knowledge  from  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

After  deliberating  and  considering  the  situation,  I  have  concluded 
that  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  and  cry  out  "hold,  enough!"  When 
stalwart  farmers  follow  their  shipments  to  market  and  shed  tears 
because  their  strenuous  labor  in  producing  tomatoes,  peas,  beans, 
potatoes,  peaches,  etc.,  do  not  realize  enough  cash  to  pay  trolley  fare, 
finding  themselves  in  debt  for  freight  and  commission  having  labor, 
taxes,  with  incidental  operating  expenses  drives  them  to  insanity  and 
even  suicide.  At  the  same  time  more  rural  uplifters  manifest  their 
interest  in  agriculture,  among  whom  are  newspaper  publishers  who 
could  not  distinguish  between  alfalfa  and  clover,  between  a  jack  and 
a  giraffe.  Yet  they  presume  to  trade  on  the  credulity  of  farmers,  as- 
suming an  attitude  of  friendship  for  benighted  ruralists. 

Even  highly  perfumed  town  dudes  wearing  creased  pants,  looking 
through  their  bi-noculars  have  regard  for  the  farmer;  treating  former 
mud-sills  and  cold  hoppers  with  a  show  of  respect,  because  they  hope 
by  passing  a  few  years  in  some  institution  where  agriculture  is  taught 
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to  gain  positions  as  county  agents  or  professors  of  some  sort  and  on 
the  pay  roll  of  a  State.  After  passing  through  the  corridors  of  some 
college  from  room  to  room  listening  to  lectures,  in  a  short  time  they 
emerge  as  from  a  cocoon,  full-fledged  agents  of  "agentesses"  to  be 
quartered  on  the  community. 

Real  farmers  are  getting  tired  of  being  chastised,  harangued, 
scolded,  offered  free  advice  and  encouraged  to  rob  the  soil  in  order 
to  produce  more  and  cheaper  butter,  ^gs  and  other  products,  costing 
more  than  they  bring  in  the  market.  Having  attained  such  a  degree 
of  efficiency  with  "greatest  economy,"  it  is  not  necessary  to  bear 
the  burden  of  increasing  taxation  to  maintain  an  army  of  self-con- 
stituted guardians  of  agriculture  in  this  country.  Therefore,  they 
should  be  provided  with  picks  and  shovels,  crowbars  and  overalls  to 
demonstrate  the  power  of  the  fulcrum  in  prying  out  rocks  and  the 
proper  angle  to  use  tools  with  the  least  waste  of  energy  and  the 
greatest  efficiency  on  the  roads.  Our  new  dependencies,  Alaska,  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  need  scientific  advice  where  numbers 
might  be  assigned  and  some  to  China,  India  and  Persia  where  the 
Inhabitants  frequently  perish  of  starvation.  Using  the  phrase 
"greatest  efficiency  and  economy,"  may  be  considered  as  a  joke  in 
our  laws,  likely  introduced  by  some  humorous  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature from  Philadelphia  oc  Pittsburg  to  catch  the  unwary  ruralists 
with  a  few  meaningless  words  regarded  as  a  "scrap  of  paper." 

Farmers  can  get  many  things  they  don't  want  or  ask  for  but  re- 
duced expenses,  revision  of  our  tax  laws,  the  initiative,  the  referen- 
dum and  recall  are  treated  with  contempt.  There  are  throughout  the 
country  a  class  of  persons  manifesting  uncommon  interest  in  the 
farmers  business,  constantly  prodding  them  on  to  raise  larger  crops 
when  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  maximum  crops  are  as  a  rule  not 
remunerative.  As  an  illustration:  Take  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  at  one 
dollar  per  bushel,  is  worth  more  than  a  hundred  bushels  at  fifty  cents 
per  bushel.  Each  sixty  pounds  of  grain  removes  twenty  cents  worth 
of  fertility  at  normal  prices  for  fertilizers  while  the  difference  in 
value  is  more  than  made  up  in  the  extra  cost  of  harvesting,  thresh- 
ing and  marketing.  At  prevailing  prices  for  fertilizers  with  potash 
at  1400  per  ton,  nitrate  and  phosphorus  40%  higher,  the  fertility  loss 
is  vastly  greater. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Act  there  is  money  in  view  and  more 
in  prospect  for  extension  work  which  creates  rivalry  between  Boards 
of  Agriculture  and  Departments  and  Experiment  Stations,  each 
striving  to  secure  a  share  for  good,  round  salaries  to  place  rural  up- 
lifters  in  the  field  having  more  regard  for  the  dollars  than  for  the 
farmers'  prosperity.  It  appears  as  if  farmers  were  regarded  as 
public  servants  not  engaged  in  private  business,  and  were  expected 
to  dig  out  of  the  soil  the  support  of  all  others  many  of  whom 
"do  not  labor,  nor  do  they  spin"  but  live  as  parasites  upon  agriculture 
enjoying  the  best  the  land  affords,  yet  crying  for  more,  more!  The 
scheme  to  impose  upon  the  country  some  two  thousand  uplifters  (one 
in  each  county  in  the  country)  did  not  originate  from  farmers,  but 
was  promoted  by  a  number  of  railroad  officials,  bankers,  politicians, 
a  few  editors  and  manufacturers  styling  themselves  "The  National 
Fertility  League,"  through  their  activities  had  the  Smith  Lever  bill 
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passed.  It  is  quite  surprising  to  know  how  the  farmers  are  esteemed 
these  days  and  tickled  like  aphids  are  by  ants  to  yield  up  sweet  se- 
cretions to  their  tormentors. 

Now  that  there  is  some  show  of  prosperity  in  some  lines  of  agri- 
culture due  to  European  conditions,  it  is  worth  while  to  watch  Con- 
gress where  the  demand  will  be  for  appropriations  and  more  appro- 
priations for  a  variety  of  uses — ^good,  bad  and  indifferent— only  to 
increase  the  cost  of  extravagance  and  burden  upon  the  honest  in- 
dustry. 

BBPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  COUNTRT  LIFE 

It  is  six  years  since  the  then  President  (the  same  who  may  be 
again  President)  reported  after  traversing  many  states  and  collecting 
information  through  circulars  on  the  condition  of  agriculture  and 
rural  life. 

Among  the  recommendations  to  improve  conditions  are  the  follow- 
ing: Schoolhouse  meetings,  the  preservation  of  natural  resources, 
preservation  of  forests  and  streams,  etc. 

They  condemn  the  holding  of  land  for  speculative  purposes,  mo- 
nopolistic control  of  water  power,  restraint  of  trade,  and,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  trusts,  combinations  and  monopolies,  also  intemperance. 

In  this  way  they  touched  a  vital  spot  on  economical  problems 
which  was  not  appreciated  by  the  beneficiaries  of  the  so-called  "men 
of  affairs,"  so  that  instead  of  publishing  the  report  in  detail  for  gen- 
eral circulation  as  a  public  document  it  was  confined  to  a  limited 
issue  for  members  of  Congress. 

The  representatives  in  Congress  and  agents  of  "Divine  Providence" 
evidently  saw  that  it  reflected  upon  special  interests,  promoters  and 
speculators  who  did  not  care  to  see  it  published  to  the  world  that 
American  farmers  are  exploited  by  combinations  of  capital,  transpor- 
tation, mining  and  manufacturing  interests. 

The  commission  received  the  same  compensation  that  many  of  ns 
receive  only  having  their  expenses  paid. 

With  a  view  to  get  the  report  before  the  public  and  obtain  a  little 
compensation  for  their  time  the  commission  placed  the  report  in  the 
hands  of  a  publishing  house,  and  any  profit  derived  from  the  publi- 
cation accrues  to  the  members  of  the  commission. 

Sturgis  &  Walton  Company,  N.  Y.,  are  the  publishers. 

MR.  DORSETT:  Brother  Stout,  it  has  been  the  custom  from  time 
immemorial  to  place  flowers  upon  the  casket  and  a  sprig  of  evergreen 
on  the  grave  of  our  departed  friends;  but  we,  the  members  of  this 
State  Board,  your  co-workers,  deem  it  far  better  to  place  a  few 
flowers  along  tiie  pathway  of  the  living  and  not  wait  until  they  are 
dead.  In  behalf  of  the  members  of  this  State  Board  and  of  your  co- 
workers, I  therefore  deem  it  a  source  of  pleasure  to  present  you 
with  this  bouquet  of  flowers  as  a  tribute  to  your  years  of  usefulness 
in  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  in  the  general  uplift  of  mankind. 
Your  profound  philosophy  and  deep  sense  of  humor  have  been  greatly 
enjoyed  by  your  fellow-members  and  co-workers.  Take  this  little 
gift  as  a  token  of  our  best  wishes  for  many  years  of  pleasure  and 
prosperity,  (presenting  a  basket  of  flowers).     (Applause). 

MR.  STOUT:  I  am  too  much  embarrassed  and  surprised,  and 
without  a  dictionary  or  an  encyclopaedia  to  collect  sentences  to  ex- 
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preas  my  gratificaticHi  at  this  gift.  I  will  call  upon  my  excellent 
friend,  nei^bor  and  co-worker  from  Pottsville,  Baird  Halberstadt, 
to  respond.    (Applaose). 

MB.  HALBERSTADT:  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
colture:  Let  me  say,  in  behalf  of  the  whole  people  of  Schuylkill 
county,  that  we  are  proud  of  the  man  who  has  done  more  to  advance 
the  cause  of  agriculture  in  one  county  than  any  other  five  men  in 
it  (Applause.)  The  man  who  has  traveled  early  and  late,  always 
ready  and  willing  to  help  anybody  who  wants  advice  in  regard  to 
farming  or  geology.  To  him  we  owe  the  agriculture,  the  formation 
and  the  keeping  up  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 
of  Schuylkill  county.  It  was  uphill  work  for  him,  but  today  we  have 
two  hundred  members  among  the  farmers  of  onr  county.  We  are 
aU  proud  of  him;  he  is  our  Grand  Old  Man  of  Schuylkill  county, 
and  we  all  love  him,  and  the  more  we  know  of  him,  the  more  we 
think  of  him.  When  people  want  to  know  things,  although  there  are 
some  jealous  farmers  over  there,  they  go  over  to  him,  and  some  time 
ago,  one  of  the  farmers  was  asked  whether  they  did  as  Mr.  Stout 
did.  He  said,  "Ko,  we  don't,  we  do  just  the  opposite."  But  the 
fellow  subsequently  was  discovered  looking  over  Mr,  Stoufs  fence 
one  night  to  see  what  he  had  done  the  day  before.  They  all  wanted 
to  know  exactly  what  he  was  doing,  and  if  they  had  followed  his 
advice,  they  would  have  had  the  same  success  that  he  has  had,  for 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  he  picked  up  an  old,  womout  farm  and 
nearly  starved  to  death  getting  that  thing  going;  he  couldn't  help 
it,  he  bad  to  take  it,  and  today  he  has  got  one  of  the  most  productive 
farms  in  Schuylkill  county. 

In  behalf  of  Mr.  Stout  and  in  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  Schuylkill 
county,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  President,  I  thank  you  all  sincerely 
for  this  mark  of  esteem  and  affection  which  you  have  shown  tibe 
Grand  Old  Man  of  Schuylkill.     (Applause). 

The  CHAIBMAN:  The  next  report  will  be  that  of  the  Economic 
Geologist,  Prof.  Halberstadt,  of  Pottsville. 

PROP,  HALBERSTADT:  I  have  brought  with  me  a  number  of 
specimens  and  I  will  be  glad  to  show  them  to  any  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  enough  interest  in  the  subject  to  look  over  them.  They  are 
specimens  showing  the  different  minerals  and  the  minerals  for  which 
the  iron  pyrites  are  sometimes  mistaken. 

Prof.  Halberstadt  thm  presented  the  following  report: 


REPORT  OP  THE  ECONOMIC  GEOLOGIST 


By  BAIRD  HALBERSTADT,  F.  O.  S. 


During  the  eight  years  of  my  encumbency  of  the  ofiBce  of  Consulting 
Specialist  in  the  Department  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  fully  ninety 
per  cent.  (90%)  of  the  specimens  of  minerals  forwarded  to  me  from 
various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  by  farmers  and  others  have  been 
of  the  same  species,  varying  only  perhaps  in  form.    In  none  of  the 
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localities  from  which  these  came  doea  this  mineral  appear  to  exist, 
in  deposits  of  value  nor  do  large  deposits  of  it  of  commercial  im- 
portance seem  to  have  been  found  in  any  part  of  Pennsylvania,  cer- 
tainly none  have  been  in  the  past  nor  are  any  being  exploited,  on 
a  commercial  scale,  at  the  present  time.  Notwithstanding  this,  there 
has  been  no  mineral,  perhaps,  that  has  raised  so  many  false  hopes,' 
and  has  been  so  often  the  foundation  upon  which  so  many  "Castles- 
in-Spain"  have  been  erected. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  oflacial  lot  and  always  with  a  deep  sense  of 
regret,  if  not  sorrow,  to  be  obliged  to  shatter  these  "Castles"  and 
to  inform  the  prospectors  or  senders,  that  they  have  been  building 
foundations  with  sand  and  that  their  long  cherished  hopes  of  great 
wealth,  if  based  upon  this  mineral  alone,  will  not  be  realized.  Hen, 
women  and  children  indulge  in  fond  hopes  and  one  of  these  is  the 
acquisition,  sooner  or  later,  of  great  financial  wealth.  If  these  in- 
dulgences bring  pleasure  only,  no  harm  is  done  and  it  is  e'ven  per- 
haps well  that  such  hopes  are  entertained  rather  than  gloomy  rore- 
bodings.  When,  however,  it  is  at  the  expensfe  of  time,  money  and 
labor,  the  disappointment  that  usually  follows  is  keen,  if  not  bitter.. 
It  must  not  be  inferred  that  this  mineral  has  no  value  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  very  important  one.  To  be  commercially  valuable, 
the  ore  must  occur  in  deposits  of  sufficient  size  and  purity,  at  ac- 
cessible localities,  to  make  its  exploitation  or  mining  profitable. 
Comparatively  speaking,  the  number  of  such  developed  deposits  in' 
the  United  States  is  relatively  small,  and  these  are  usually  found 
in  the  crystalline  schists  of  the  earliest  geological  formations. 

To  prevent  further  vain  searches  and  the  consequent  losses  of  both 
money  and  happiness,  it  has  been  thought  well  to  make  this  mineral 
the  subject  of  my  report  for  the  current  year,  and  to  present  it  in 
such  form,  that  even  those  who  have  little  or  no  acquaintance  with 
Mineralogy  will  no  longer  be  deceived  by  it.  An  attempt,  therefore, 
will  be  made  to  explain  the  origin,  the  occurrence,  the  uses  and  the 
value  of  this  mineral  and  how  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  vala- 
able  minerals  for  which  it  is  frequently  mistaken,  by  the  layman. 

The  mineral  referred  to  is  Iron  Pyrites  or  Bisulphide  of  Iron 
(FeS  2).  It  is  also  known  as  mundic,  a  term  applied  to  it  by  the 
miners,  and  as  "Fools  Gold."  The  name  piftitea,  a  Greek"  word, 
means  fire  stone.  The  elder  Pliny  refers  to  it  in  his  "Naturalis  His- 
toria,"  written  over  eighteen  hundred  (1,800)  years  ago;  "There  is  i 
much  fire  in  it."  I 

It  was  years  ago  used  in  place  of  flint  on  fire  arms  and  on  tinder  I 
boxes.  From  this,  it  is  seen,  that  the  mineral,  under  consideration 
has  long  since  been  known  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  has  de- 
ceived, through  all  these  centuries,  countless  thousands  just  as  it  is 
doing  some  people  at  the  present  time,  and  all  because  of  its  mis- 
chievous color  resemblance  to  the  precious  metal  gold,  and  its  very 
wide  dissemination  or  distribution  in  rocks  of  all  kinds  and  of  all 
geologic  ages. 

ORIGIN 

The  origin  of  and  the  mode  of  precipitation  of  .iron  pyrites  are 
still,  in  some  cases,  questions  of  doubt  One  theory  is  that  iron 
pyrites  result  from  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  upon  salts 
of  iron.    Dr.  Spurr  has  observed  that:  "In  shale  beds,  there  is 
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always  a  considerable  percentage  of  iron.  This  nsually  combines 
with  the  sulphur  contained  in  organic  matter  to  form  sulphide  of 
iron  (pyrite)."    Some  of  it  is  probably  of  igneous  origin. 

OCGDBRENCE 

Iron  pyrite  is  a  very  widely  disseminated  mineral.  It  occurs  in 
rocks  of  all  varieties  and  in  all  geological  formations,  from  the  earli- 
est to  latest,  usually  and  unfortunately,  however,  in  quantity  or 
amount  too  small  to  make  its  separation  a  profitable  undertaking. 
It  may  occur  as  bedded  or  vein  deposits,  or  sporadically,  as  crystals 
in  cubic  form  or  some  of  its  modifications;  as  nodules  or  lentils,  in 
thin  flakes  or  small  particles  throughout,  slates,  i^ales,  schists,  sand- 
stones, etc.  It  is  also  found  in  coal  beds,  sometimes  appearing  as 
nodules;  as  partly  separating  the  coal  benches  either  as  hard 
masses  or  intermixed  with  the  mineral  charcoal  bands  so  often  found 
in  coal  beds  and  known  to  the  miners  as  "Mother  of  Coal."  Again,  it 
may  be  found  in  flakes  as  thin  as  the  finest  tissue  paper  adhering  to 
the  coal,  along  lines  parallel  to  or  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of 
stratification  in  joints,  where  sometimes  are  found  thin  slabs,  perhaps 
a  foot  or  more  in  length  covered  with  small  cubic  crystals,  with  a 
brilliance  almost  equal  to  that  of  cut  diamonds.  Its  presence  in 
coal  is  always  detrimental  and,  in  extreme  cases,  so  much  so  that 
for  either  the  manufacture  of  coke  for  metallurgical  purposes,  the 
use  of  such  coal  is  precluded,  because  of  the  increase  in  sulphur  con- 
tent of  the  coal  due  to  its  presence. 

The  deposits  of  this  mineral  of  economic  value,  now  being  exploited 
in  the  Eastern  United  States,  seem  to  lie,  geologically,  in  a  belt  of 
the  Pre-Cambrian  metamorphic  rocks,  extending,  according  to  Prof. 
Reis,  from  New  Hampshire  to  Alabama.  The  principal  sources  of 
domestic  supply  are  in  New  York,  Virginia,  Missouri,  California  and 
Wisconsin.  (In  the  latter  state,  the  pyrite  is  separated  from  zinc 
blende  by  electrostatic  methods;)  whUe  as  a  by-product  in  coal 
mining,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  produced  47.486  long  tons  in  1913. 
The  production  of  pyrites  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  very  small  and 
was  limited  to  by-products  of  coal  mining  and  not  from  distinct  op- 
erations for  the  production  of  this  mineral  only. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 
Pyrite  (Bisulphide  of  Iron)  is  a  mineral  of  brassy  yellow  color; 
it  is  often  found  in  the  form  of  a  cube,  sometimes  as  an  octahedron 
(8  sided)  and  as  a  five  edged  twelve  sided  crystal  known  as  the 
pyritohedron  or  other  forms  of  the  isometric  system.  Again,  it  may 
occur  in  crystalline  masses  which  may  assume  any  form;  sometimes 
it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  or  botryoidal;  again,  it 
may  be  globular  or  in  stalactitic  form.  It  is  extremely  hard  and 
brittle.  In  the  scale  of  hardness,  it  ranges  from  6  to  6.5,  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  harder  than  orthoclase  (feldspar)  and  not  quite  as  hard  as 
quartz.  The  streak  it  leaves,  after  being  rubbed  on  an  nnglazed 
porcelain  or  other  white  surface,  is  greenish  to  brownish  black.  It 
is  opaque  or  imfffervious  to  rays  of  light,  no  matter  how  thin  the 
piece  may  be.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.9  to  6.2,  being  less  than  one- 
third  as  heavy  as  gold  (19.26)  and  about  one-half  as  heavy  as  silver 
(10.5).    If  the  faces  or  sides  be  carefully  examined  it  will  be  noticed 
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that  these  are  striated,  that  is  fine  grooves  or  scratches  will  be 
found.  These,  it  will  be  further  noticed  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  on  adjoining  faces  or  sides  of  the  cube. 

COMPOSITION 
Iron  Pyrites  or  Bisulphide  of  Iron  is  a  combination  of  sulphur  and 
iron;  when  pure,  the  sulphur  percentage  is  53.4%,  while  that  of  the 
iron  is  46.6%.    It  frequently  contains  copper,  arsenic,  nickel,  cobalt, 
gold  or  other  minerals  but  in  very  small  quantities. 

USES 
The  principal  use  to  which  Pyrite  is  put  is  for  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Formerly,  sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas  was  made 
from  it  but,  as  this  is  now  obtained  as  a  by-product  of  a  process  of 
galvanizing  iron,  the  former  method  of  producing  it  from  pyrite  has 
been  superseded.  (A  few  years  ago,  more  than  half  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  consumed  in  the  United  States  was  in  the  manufacture  of  super- 
phosphates). Although  this  mineral  is  rich  in  iron,  it  is  not  used 
as  an  ore  in  the  furnace,  because  of  the  excessive  amount  of  sulphur 
it  contains.  Much  of  this  injurious  constituent  can  be  eliminated 
by  roasting  the  pyrite  before  using.  The  residue,  "Blue  Billy,"  is 
not,  at  the  present  time,  considered  a  desirable  ore  for.  the  manu- 
facture of  iron.  The  pyrite  from  some  localities  has,  however,  been 
successfully  treated  and  is  being  used  for  the  purpose.  The  "Blue 
Billy,"  after  being  treated  to  remove  as  much  of  the  contained  sul- 
phuric acid  as  possible,  is  used  to  some  extent  in  the  manufacture 
of  paint.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  before  long,  if  not  already,  a 
successful  process  or  method  of  treating  the  "Blue  BUly"  to  remove 
its  detrimental  constituents  will  be  found  and  its  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  will  be  practicable  and  of  economic  importance. 

HOW  TO  DISTINGUISH  IT 

The  minerals  for  which  iron  pyrites  may  be  mistaken  are  gold 
and  copper  (the  latter  in  the  form  of  chalcopyrite)  and  pyrrhotite. 
It  will  be  found  first,  that  the  pyrite  is  harder  than  gold,  as  the  former 
can  not,  except  with  great  difficulty,  be  scratched  with  a  knife  blade; 
the  pyrite  is  brittle,  while  the  gold  is  soft  and  can  be  readily  cut 
with  a  knife  or  hammered  out  into  thin  sheets.  It  differs  from  it 
both  in  color  and  the  color  of  its  streak.  Chalcopyrite  which  is  a 
sulphide  of  copper  and  iron  can  generally  be  distinguished  from  the 
pyrite  by  its  greater  softness  (3.5)  and  with  the  naked  eye,  by  its 
darker  brassy  color  and  its  often  irridescent  tarnish,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  its  crystal  forms.  It  is  somewhat  lighter  in  weight  (specific 
gravity  4.25).  Chalcopyrite  crystallizes  in  the  tetragonal  system  but 
is  more  frequently  found  as  an  ore  mineral  in  irregular  grains  and 
masses.    The  color  of  its  streak  is  greenish  black. 

Pyrrhotite  or  magnetic  pyrites,  another  sulphide  of  iron,  is  some- 
times mistaken  for  iron  pyrites.  It  can  readily  be  distinguished 
from  it,  because:  (1)  it  is  much  softer;  (2)  its  color  is  of  a  bronze 
rather  than  brassy  yellow;  (3)  if  it  be  broken  into  small  pieces  or 
powdered,  it  will  adhere  to  a  magnet.  Its  streak  is  grayish  black, 
but,  like  the  pyrite,  it  is  brittle.    P^rhotite  may  in  turn  be  mistaken 
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for  bomite  and  niocolite,  as  some  specimens  of  these  resemble  pyrrbo- 
tite.  A  test  with  the  magnet  will  quickly  settle  the  question  of  its 
identity. 

Marcasite  has  the  same  chemical  composition  but  differs  from 
pyrite  in  appearance  and  form  of  crystals.  Its  color,  when  freshly 
fractured,  is  lighter  or  paler.  Its  streak  is  black.  It  decomposes 
more  readily  when  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences.  Both  the 
pyrite  and  marcasite  are  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

PRODUCTION 
The  production  of  iron  pyrite  in  the  United  States,  its  value,  and 
the  price  per  long  ton  for  three  years  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
table: 

MINERAL   RESOURCES   OF  THE   UNITED   ST.\TEJS 

Marketed  Production  of  Pyrite  in  the  U.  S.,  1912-1914,  by  States,  in 
Long  Tons. 
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< 
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Virginia,   
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Total ' 
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71,272       329S.12* 


2H 
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3  M  ■ 

3  74  I 

4  34 
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1.710  . 
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69,079 
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19.718  , 
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78.460 
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• 
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303 
2  71 
3M 
5  63 
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33  77         336.662' $1,33,346 


33  SI 


•iDchided  In  "Other  States." 

tin2:     Georgia.   Mlxsonrl,    New  York    and    Peniiaylranla ; 
Georgia,   Missonri  and  New  York. 


1913     Mlaaonrl   and    New    York:    1914: 
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The  marketed  production  of  pyrite  in  the  United  States  since  1882 
is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Marketed  Production  of  Pyrite  in  the  U.  S.,  1882-191*,  in  Long 
Tons. 


1883, 
1884, 
1S86, 
1886, 
18S7, 
1888, 
188S, 
1890, 
18»1 
189?, 
1893, 
1894 
1895 
ISHS, 
1897 
189$. 


Qaantltj 

Value 

12.000 

r2.ooo 

2S,000 

137,500 

83,000 

175.000 

49.000 

220. 600 

56,000 

220.000 

63,000 

310.000 

64.  an 

167. 6>S 

98,706 

302. 119 

99,864 

ST"!.  71.1 

106,636 

338. S80 

109,788 

306.191 

76.777 

256.55? 

loe.MO 

SlS.lSl 

99,619 

322,  Stt 

116,433 

320. 1B3 

143,201 

391.511 

193,364 

593, SOI 

18t», 
1900, 
1901, 
1902, 
1908, 
1904, 
1906, 
190*. 
190», 
190S, 
190O, 
1910, 
1911, 
1912, 
1913, 
1914, 


QuBDtitr 


174,784 
204.  «IF 
•241,6M 
•207,874 
•23$, 127 
207,061 
268,000 
261,442 
247,387 
222,698 
247,070 
141,612 
801,468 
360,921 
341,81!: 
S36.66S: 


Value 


643.2)9 

749, 991 

1,267.879 

K7,089 

1.109,818 

814,806 

93<,492 

931,306 

794,949 

867.113 

1,023,167 

977,978 

1.164.871 

l.«4.35) 

l,2S6,0-4 

1,283,346 


•Includes  production  of  natural  sulpbnr. 

The  figures  for  1915  are  not  at  command  but  the  enormously  in- 
creased demand  for  sulphuric  acid  by  the  makers  of  high  explosives 
has  probably  vastly  increased  the  output  of  the  United  States  and 
increased  its  cost. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report;  will  you 
discuss  it?  If  not,  it  will  be  received  and  included  in  our  proceed- 
ings, and  we  will  proceed  with  the  next  report,  which  is  a  report  on 
Livestock,  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Throop,  of  Espyville. 

MR.  THROOP:  Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture:  As  a  new  member  of  your  body,  this  is  my  first  ap- 
pearance before  you.  After  listening  to  the  papers  you  have  heard 
thi%  morning,  I  feel  that  1  am  surely  out  of  place  to  get  up  and  try 
to  interest  you  or  give  you  anything  that  will  be  of  value  to  you 
after  these  reports,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  do  feel  proud  to 
be  a  member  of  such  an  honorable  body  of  people,  composed  of  such 
grand  and  noble  men  as  Brother  Stout.  I  am  going  to  detain 
you  but  a  very  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Throop  then  presented  the  following  report: 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LIVESTOCK 


By  MR.  W.  F.  THROOP,  Chairman. 


My  chief  interest  lies  in  agriculture.  That  is  why  I  am  dairyman. 
The  future  of  agriculture,  which  means  the  future  of  the  people,  is 
to  a  great  extent  bound  up  in  dairying.  Agricultural  pre-eminence 
can  best  be  conceived  through  the  best  development  of  stock  hus- 
bandry.   Any  business  gains  iir  its  returns,  in  its  interests,  in  its 
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attractiTeneBS,  just  in  proportion  to  its  complexity ;  just  in  proportion 
to  .the  natural  effort  it  takes  to  handle  it.  When  you  introduce 
into  the  business  of  stock-raising  the  element  of  superior  intelligence 
of  plan,  of  purpose  and  long  continued  and  persistent  effort,  just 
the  minute  that  you  plit'that  business,  or  any  other  business  before 
people  who  have  nloney,  just  as  long  as  it  takes  a  mind  to  run  a 
business  it  will  attract  Other  minds  to  it,  and  its  future  is  assured. 

We  are  just  now  in  an  era  when  the  greatest  intellectual  pursuit 
of  this  country  is  agriculture.  It  takes  more  money,  more  plans, 
more  .-courage  more  inspiration  than  any  other  kind  of  a  farmer 
to  be  a  dairyman.  This  is  no  reflection  whatever  on  the  grain  farmer 
or  any  other  farmer,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  need  the  grain 
farmer  to  produce  the  grain  that  we  cannot  nroduce  ourselves. 

In  di«enssing  the  question  of  livestock  in  Pennsylvania,  I  am  at 
a  loss  where  to  begin,  because  we  cannot  rank  as  a  real*  stock-raising 
state,  although  we  do  raise  some  and  should  raise  lots  more.  But 
[it  is  the  condition  of  livestock  in  the  State,  the  way  we  care  for  it  in 
order  to  make  it  most  profitable  to  the  farming  interest.  When  T 
say  we  are  not  a  stock-raising  state.  T  should  go  farther  and  say 
that  the  interests  of  the  state  are  so  many  and  varied.  We  probably 
have. one  of  the  best  markets  of  the  United  States  right  irt  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  we  haveallowed  those  markets  to  be  largely  supplied  from 
the  outside,  more  particularly  the  animal  foods. 

Pennsylvania  is  not  considered  a  hon'-raising  state,  although  we 
do  raise  some,  and  good  ones  too.  There  is  money  in  raising  sheep, 
and  certain  sections  of  Pennsylvania  are  adapted  to  this  industry. 
The  doe  nuisance  is  a  serious  obstacle,  but  that  can  be  remedied  or 
controlled  by  placing  a  hicrher  value  on  the  sheep  than  on  the  dog. 

The  horse  industry  in  this  State  is  a  verv  important  industry.  By 
using  pure  bred  sires,  Pennsylvania  may  imnrove  her  horses.  The 
tractor  has  not  yet  crowded  the  horse  and  his  usefulness  from  the 
average  farm  as  yet. 

The  theory  of  preparedness  will  apply  to  the  breeding,  raising  and 
•marketing  cifbeef  cattle.  From  reports  of  breeders  of  beef  cattle 
-in  Crawford  county  the  farmers-  throughout  the  state  are  finding 
ready  sale  for  purei)red  sires  of  a  good  strain  within  the  last  three 
months  much  better  than  within  the  last  five  years.'  The  choice  of 
breed  is  a  matter  of  individual  likine.  There  is  no  battle  of  breeds. 
The-  average  citi7/en  takes  too  little  interest  in  the  bulletins  issued 
by,  the  State  and  Federal  Bureaus  of  Animal  Industry,  but  the  one 
prepared  by  the  Committee  of  Statistics  and  Standards  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  should  be  interesting  to  every 
meat-eater.  It  says  the  future  supply  must  come  from  the  South. 
That  section  can  produce  more  cheaply  than  any  other  section  on  ac- 
count of  its  cheap  lands..  The'  pasture  season  is  longer,  grazing 
•good,  and  feed  can  be  produced  at  a  rainimnm  price,  and  shelter 
daring  the  short- winter  is  inexpensive. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  mountain  land 
that  is  too  rough  for  farming  which  could  be  used  for  grazing  pur- 
poses to  a  very  good  advantage.  Through  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  Gartada  blue  grass  cart  be  raised,  and  the  southern  part  of 
Kentucky  blue  grass,  and  there  is  no  better  pasture  than  these  two 
grasses  for  producing  a  fine  quality  of  meat. 
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In  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  a  recent  issne,  I  fonnd  this  article 
on  livestock  valnes  in  Pennsylvania.  The  article  states  4hat  agri- 
cnltnral  conditions  are  excellent  and  prospects  of  a  big  year  for  fkB 
farmer  are  bright.  These  are  revised  figures  from  a  statistical  report 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture:  Milk  cows  and  other  cattle 
are  rated  as  being  101%  of  the  average,  while  horses,  mules,  sheep 
and  hogs  are  up  to  the  average  for  this  Btate.  The  following  divisions 
are  made: 

Average  Value. 

Horses, fl21.00 

Mules,    128.00 

Milk  cows 55.50 

Other  cattle, 29.00 

Sheep, 5.40 

Hogs,   11.80 

May  the  livestock  breeders  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  look  ahead 
to  a  broader  future,  by  putting  forth  greater  efforts,  being  prepared 
to  feed  the  increased  population,  securing  for  ourselves  health,  wealth 
and  prosperity. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  yon  have  heard  the  report;  will 
you  discuss  the  report?  If  not,  it  will  be  entered  in  the  pnpceedings 
of  this  meeting.  The  next  is  the  report  on  Poultry,  by  W.  Theo.  Witt- 
man,  of  Allentown. 

Mr.  Wittman  presented  the  following  report: 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  POULTRY 


By  W.  THEO.  WITTMAN,  Chairman. 


As  Chairman  of  your  Committee  on  Poultry,  I  would  respectfully 
report  that  several  interesting  conditions  have  existed  in  this  industry 
during  the  last  year.  That  the  consumption  of  eggs  is  still  on  the 
increase  and  that  the  quality  of  the  eggs  consumed,  due  to  our  Pure 
Food  laws,  is  steadily  improving,  is  without  doubt.  That  the  next 
logical  step,  after  making  sure  that  all  eggs  marketed  shall  be  fresh 
or  fairly  fresh,  is  to  see  that  all  eggs  are  clean  and  are  produced 
under  sanitary  conditions — a  fresh  or  comparativley  fresh  egg  la  no 
guarantee  that  said  egg  is  always  desirable  from  a  food  standpoint. 

That  the  amount  of  poultry  consumed  has  increased  or  will  increase 
is  doubtful,  for  poultry  meat  consumption  being  one  of  the  higher 
priced  meats  will  decrease,  with  the  general  decrease  of  meat  con- 
sumption, that  seems  inevitable.  Neither  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  poultry  marketed  and  just  as  long 
as  poultry  generally  is  regarded  as  a  luxury,  chicken  and  turkey 
on  the  table  will  be  regarded  as  "chicken"  and  as  "turkey"  regardless 
of  its  quality  on  the  market.  If  growers  could  make  growing  ape- 
cialty  market  poultry  profitable  or  if  that  big  class  of  producers,  vi«: 
farmers,  would  generally  adopt  caponizing,  there  would  be  a  prompt 
and  marked  improvement  in  market  or  killing  poultry. 
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The  apparent  decline  in  the  interest  shown  in  fancy  or  show  poultry 
and  in  poultry  shows  or  exhibitions  mentioned  in  last  year's  report 
still  continues.  However,  with  the  advent  of  good  times,  the  de- 
mand for  this  kind  of  poultry  and  the  prices  for  same  have  shown 
some  improvement,  although  still  way  below  those  prevailing  only  a 
few  years  back. 

Likewise,  the  enormous  interest  in  utility  or  work-a-day  poultry 
mentioned  as  having  taken  to  a  large  extent  the  place  once  occupied 
by  fancy  poultry,  continues  unabated.  This  interest  centered  to  a 
great  extent  on  White  Leghorns,  and  especially  English  White  Leg- 
horns, on  Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Beds  and  anything  that  could  make 
a  record  at  laying  eggs.  Probably,  of  all  these,  the  English  White 
Leghorn  and  its  crosses  with  native  or  American  bred  Leghorns, 
thanks  to  the  liberal  way  Pennsylvania  poultry  people  imported,  pre- 
dominate as  an  egg  farm  proposition.  A  striking  example  of  the 
good  of  all  this  is  the  hen  Lady  Eglantine,  winner  of  the  late  North 
American  egg  lajring  competitions  and  of  the  world's  record,  with 
a  total  of  314  eggs  laid  in  one  year  and  owned  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Christian, 
a  Philadelphia  man,  but  with  his  farm  at  Greensboro,  Md.  This  now 
world  famous  hen  is  not  only  part  of  this  English  blood  but  is  a 
living  monument  to  the  science  of  breeding  and  should  for  all  time 
put  the  quietus  on  the  foolish  claims  of  some  that  production,  or, 
the  abili^  to  lay  heavily  can  not  be  bred  into  hens.  It  is  entirely 
correct  to  say  the  Lady  Eglantine  was  deliberately  made  by  her 
owner — ^made  for  the  purpose  of  laying  eggs. 

Just  what  sort  of  laying  314  ^gs  in  one  year  is,  can  best  be  com- 
prehended by  comparing  the  average  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  hens 
on  the  farms  of  this  State  as  gathered  by  the  census  enumerators 
for  the  census  of  1910,  viz;  68  eggs,  314  eggs  and  68  eggs!  It  would 
seem  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  missionary  work  to  be  done  among 
our  farmers  if  their  hens  are  to  lay  anything  approaching  a  maximum 
yield — ^your  Chairman  would  urge  that  the  individual  members  of  this 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  would  do  their  mite  of  this  sort  of  work 
by  the  good  example  of  tolerating  nothing  but  pure-bred  poultry  on 
their  home  farms. 

The  wet  summer  of  this  past  year  found  at  its  end  probably  the  best 
grown  lot  of  chickens  seen  for  many  a  year.  This  was  true  on  farms, 
on  ^g  farms  and  large  poultry  plants  or  wherever  growing  chickens 
were  enjoying  free  range.  Chickens  matured  early,  grew  big  frames 
and  broad  lustrous  feathers,  either  directly  due  to  the  wet  season  or 
indirectly  to  the  abundance  of  succulent  growing  things  and  insect 
lif^ 

Highest  returns  this  year  to  any  of  our  egg  farmers  was  63  cents 
per  dozen  with  a  break  in  price  the  earliest  yet  known.  Fall  eggs, 
not  winter  eggs,  now  reach  maximum  prices,  probably  because,  first, 
more  chickens  are  hatched  early;  second,  more  storage  ^gs  come 
out  early. 

Tour  Chairman  within  the  last  year  made  a  return  trip  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast  and  diligently  employed  the  opportunity  to  study  poultry 
possibilities  and  prospects  not  only  there  but  enroute  over  two 
widely  divergent  routes  and  is  more  fully  convinced  than  ever  tiiat 
Pennsylvania  offers  as  many  opportunities  to  make  good  with  poultry 
as  any  other  state  or  section. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  any  discnasion  of  this  report?  If 
not,  it  will  be  received  and  entered  in  the  proceedings.  The  next  is 
the  report  on  Forests  and  Forestry,  by  Mr.  Irvin  C.  Williams,  of 
Harrisbnrg. 

MB.  GEORGE  H.  WIRT:  Mr.  Williams,  unfortunately,  was  called 
out  of  the  city  on  other  business  and  asked  me  to  read  his  report. 
I  might  say  that,  as  you  have  undoubtedly  studied  the  agricultural 
conditions  In  this  State,  you  know  full  well  that  according  to  sta- 
tistics at  least,  of  course,  you  know  that  some  statistics  do'  tell  the 
truth  and  some  do  not,  but  at  any  rate,  statistics  show  that  the  actual 
acreage,  of  land  in  Pennsylvania  under  cultivation  is  gradually  d^ 
creasing.  A  certain  amount  of  this,  perhaps,  is  taken  up  by  building 
sites,  quarries  and  uses  of  that  kind,  but  it  is  a  tremendous  indictment 
against  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  something  over  four  million 
acres  of  so-called  agricultural  land  is  now  in  an  unproductive  state. 
The  farmers  of  this  State  are  paying  taxes  upon  that  land  and  getting 
nothing  from  it.  It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  it  is  npn-agricultnral  land; 
much  of  it  could  be  cultivated,  much  of  it  could  be  made  to  produce 
agricultural  crops.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  not  now  pro- 
ducing agricultural  crops  and  probably  will  not  be  needed  for  that 
purpose  for  years  to  come.  The  only  sensible  thing  to  do  with  such 
land  is  to  reforest  it,  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Department 
of  Forestry  is  growing  seedlings  and  is  now  permitted  to  distribute 
them  to  farmers  free  of  charge,  except  for  the  matter  of  transportation 
from  the  njirsery  to  the  farmer's  station,  and  we  are  more  than  glad 
to  be  able  to  supply  our  farmers  with  seedlings  and  give  them  assist- 
ance and  advice  in  the  matter  of  planting  their  waste  lands  so  as  to 
make  them  productive  and  so  as  to  reclothe  these  four  million  acres 
of  land  which  is  taxed  to  them,  to  make  that  land  productive. 

Mr.  Wirt  then  submitted  the  following  report: 


REPORT  ON  FORESTS  AND  FORESTRY 


By  IRVIN  C.  WILLIAMS 


The  record  of  the  legislation  in  1915  for  forestry  in  Pennsylvania 
is  a  satisfactory  one,  evidenced  by  the  passage  and  approval  of'.  8 
different  acts  of  assembly. 

Under  the  new  laws,  land  suitable  for  forestry  purposes  held  in 
ownership  by  the  counties  must  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  Department 
if  required.  The  price  to  be  paid  is  the  amount  of  taxes  due,  plus 
interest  and  costs. 

For  a  number  of  years  forest  trees  seedlings  were  sold  by  the  De- 
partment at  cost  of  growing.  Many  thousands  of  young  trees  were 
distributed  over  the  State  by  these  means  and  paid  for  by  citiaens 
interested  in  tree  planting.  The  new  act  permits  the  Department  of 
Forestry  to  distribute  excess  trees,  in  stock,  for  the  asking,  under 
reasonable  provisions  relating  to  planting,  growing,  and  subsequent 
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sale.  This  puts  the  distribntion  of  trees  in  line  with  the  distribution 
of  fish  and  game,  which  has  long  been  done  in  a  similar  way  at  the 
expense  of  the  State. 

In  an  attempt  to  procure  a  more  efficient  execution  of  the  laws 
relating  to  game,  fish,  and  forestry,  a  new  act  of  Assembly  requires 
all  the  employes  of  these  three  departments  to  protect  the  interests 
and  assist  in  executing  the  laws  of  others. 

When  the  Department  of  Forestry  was  established  in  1901,  a  limit 
of  15.00  per  acre  was  set  for  the  purchase  of  lands.  This  was  a  safe- 
guard which  we  believe  was  properly  inserted  in  the  law  at  the  time. 
The  problem  of  buying  lands  for  State  forestation  then  was  a  new 
one  and  such  a  check  relieved  the  Department  of  an  untold  probable 
amount  of  pressure  which  otherwise  probably  would  have  been 
brought  upon  it  to  purchase  lands  at  high  price.  At  the  last  session 
of  the  L^slature  the  limit  of  price  was  increased  from  {5.00  to 
flO.OO  per  acre.  This  will  enable  the  Department  to  purchase  a 
number  of  small  interior  holdings  actually  worth  more  than  $5.00 
per  acre,  and  thus  enable  a  better  consolidation  of  the  State  Forests. 
This  is  valuable  from  the  viewpoint  of  protection  as  well  as  from 
desirability  of  solidified  land  ownership. 

The  experiment  of  the  Department  entering  into  co-operative  rela- 
tions with  the  act  of  1913,  has  been  a  success.  The  Department  is 
now  actively  co-operating  with  the  Pocono  Fire  Protective  Associa- 
tion and  with  the  Central  Forest  Protective  Association,  each  of  which 
oi^anizations  are  interested  in  large  areas  requiring  better  protection 
and  ultimate  forestation.  An  amendment  to  the  law  of  1913  enlarges 
the  powers  of  both  the  Department  and  the  local  organization  and 
gives  them  a  better  working  program. 

In  order  that  local  development  may  not  be  hindered  by  the  pres- 
ence of  large  bodies  of  State  land  acting  as  a  barrier  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  recent  Legislature  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  De- 
partment with  respect  to  granting  rights  of  way.  It  ought  not  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  State  Government  to  set  up  any  obstruction  in 
the  path  of  private  local  improvement,  especially  when  such  improve- 
ment is  dependent  upon  a  right  of  passage  through  lands  which  other- 
wise would  be  closed  to  entrance. 

The  school  code  of  Pennsylvania  provides  for  a  State  School  Fund, 
to  which  moneys  shall  be  added  from  time  to  time  as  they  are  de- 
rived from  various  sources.  Originally  it  was  provided  that  80% 
of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  State  Forests  should  be  added  to  this 
fund.  The  difficulty  of  calculating  net  proceeds  when  the  fifty  or 
more  State  Forests  are  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  re- 
duction from  100%  to  80%  of  these  proceeds  as  an  addition  to  the 
State  School  Fund,  would  have  continued  to  operate  against  the 
increase  of  that  fund.  The  Department  of  Forestry  has  always  felt 
that  the  State  School  Fund  might  well  receive  the  entire  proceeds 
derived  from  State  Forests,"  and  in  a  few  years  these  proceeds  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  become  large,  thus  accelerating  this  mast 
valuable  fund  to  a  larger  and  better  degree.  By  an  amendment 
passed  to  appropriate  sections  of  the  school  code,  all  proceeds  from 
the  State  Forests  are  paid  immediately  into  that  fund.  The  revenues 
of  the  Department  from  its  inception  to  date  are  in  the  neighborhood 
of  1125,000.    By  an  act  of  appropriation,  |80,000  of  this  amount  was 
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specifically  appropriated  and  applied  to  the  State  School  Fund.  With 
further  forest  development  and  the  marlieting  of  forest  products, 
the  proceeds  will  increase  from  month  to  month.  Those  paid  into 
the  Treasury  during  the  month  of  December  last  past  and  immedi- 
ately credited  to  the  State  School  Fund,  amounted  to  12,090.03. 

By  aU  odds  the  most  valuable  piece  of  legislation  procured  at  the 
last  session  was  the  forest  protection  code,  which  completely  revises 
the  system  of  forest  fire  wardens,  establishes  a  bureau  in  the  depart- 
ment to  take  care  of  forest  protection  exclusively,  places  at  the  head 
of  the  bureau  a  person  competent  to  do  this  work,  who  devotes  his 
time  exclusively  to  protection,  and  who  has  since  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  revision  of  the  whole  system. 

Forest  fires  are  still  prevalent  in  Pennsylvania.  The  average  size 
and  average  damage  wrought  by  fire  is  gradually  being  decreased. 
With  a  better  fire  fighting  system  and  with  a  greater  awakening  to 
the  necessity  of  preventing  and  extinguishing  fire,  Pennsylvania  will 
surely  soon  be  able  to  take  her  position  among  other  forested  states 
who  have  larger  appropriations  for  fire  protection  and  are  reducing 
the  fire  problem  to  a  very  small  matter.  The  density  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's population,  the  diversity  of  her  industries,  and  the  unparal- 
leled opportunity  for  permitting  fires  to  burn,  coupled  with  a  certain 
viciousness  of  disposition  which  is  still  found  in  individuals  as  well 
as  in  groups  of  men,  along  with  the  difficulty  in  the  majority  of  cases 
and  at  times  the  utter  impossibility  of  procuring  evidence  sufficient 
to  secure  a  conviction  of  offenders,  when  considered  in  connection 
with  the  aggregate  areas  burned  and  the  resulting  loss  from  fires, 
is  a  source  of  satisfaction  at  least,  although  thfe  Department  will 
never  rest  satisfied  with  its  efforts  until  it  is  in  a  position  to  main- 
tain complete  and  efficient  control.  The  Department  of  Forestry  is 
dependent  entirely  upon  legislative  appropriation  for  means  to  do 
this  work,  and  we  can  only  say,  as  has  been  said  on  numberless 
previous  occasions,  that  this  problem  is  one  resting  wholly  upon  the 
Legislature.  Without  means  the  Department  can  do  nothing.  With 
adequate  means  it  can  equal,  and  we  believe  exceed,  many  of  the  other 
states.  A  forest  fire  appropriation  of  |45,000  allowed  for  two  years 
in  1915,  is  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  our  needs  and  conditions.  The 
records  of  the  Department  show  that  during  1915  there  were  1,104 
forest  fires  reported  upon  by  the  forest  fire  wardens. 

The  record  of  accomplishment  for  the  Department  of  Forestry 
to  date  stands  as  follows: 

It  has  purchased  and  paid  for  out  of  legislative  appropriations, 
1,008,140  acres  of  land,  costing  an  average  price  of  about  f2.28  per 
acre. 

It  has  educated  foresters  to  care  for  this  land,  now  divided  into 
54  forests,  each  of  which  is  in  the  care  and  administration  of  a 
technically  trained  State  Forester. 

Forest  administration  is  dependent  upon  roads,  trails,  fire  lanes, 
telephone  lines,  obser\'ation  towers,  a  protective  force  of  forest 
rangers,  and  an  interested  group  of  people  in  its  neighborhood  who 
are  willing  to  lend  a  hand  at  a  moment's  notice  to  prevent  destruc- 
tion by  fire.  The  foresters  and  their  assistants  to  date  have  built 
over  3,500  miles  of  travelable  roads,  trails,  and  fire  lanes.  Upwards 
of  250  miles  of  telephone  lines  are   constructed.    These  connect 
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rangers'  homes  with  forest  headquarters,  and  these  again  with  the 
general  telephone  system  of  the  State.  Foresters  are  doing  improve- 
ment work  and  taking  out  undesirable  material  and  selling  it  for 
the  best  price  to  be  obtained.  The  revenue  of  the  Department  is 
largely  derived  from  this  class  of  sales. 

The  foresters  and. their  assistants  have  planted  upwards  of  18,000,- 
000  seedling  trees  of  good  species,  and  have  covered  more  than  8,500 
acres,  otherwise  denuded,  unprofitable  land. 

The  State  Forests  have  been  thrown  open  to  become  the  camping 
ground  and  recreation  places  of  the  citizens  of  the  State.  What  are 
known  as  permanent  camp  sites,  under  formal  lease  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  or  less,  may  be  had  for  a  trifling  annual  sum.  Temporary 
camp  sites  are  permitted  without  charge.  In  the  case  of  the  former, 
there  is  exclusive  use  by  the  lessee  of  his  camp  site,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  building  upon  it  such  a  structure  as  meets  the  approval  of  the 
Department. 

The  whole  force  of  the  Department  is  interested  in  carrying  the 
knowledge  of  its  work  to  the  people.  Educational  efforts  are  under 
way  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Foresters  and  rangers  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  school  children  and  afford  them  facilities  for  enjoying 
the  State  Forests.  The  newly  formed  Bureau  of  Education  within 
the  Department  will  collect  statistics  and  information,  and  through 
the  newspapers,  principally  those  in  the  counties  and  rural  nei^- 
borhoods,  will  keep  the  people  informed  of  the  weekly  progress  of 
events. 

The  Department  of  Forestry  regards  itself  as  the  servant  of  the 
people.  It  is  ready  at  all  times  to  afford  such  assistance  with  respect 
to  tiie  scope  of  its  business.  It  is  particularly  desirous  of  awakening 
a  greater  and  better  sustained  interest  in  farm  woodlots.  The 
owner  of  any  farm  having  upon  it  a  woodlot  which  is  in  need  of| 
improvement  or  other  treatment,  may,  for  the  asking,  have  the  advice 
and  direction  of  the  Department  in  its  handling.  While  our  facili- 
ties at  present  may  be  limited  by  lack  of  means  and  lack  of  men,  the 
desire  to  help  is  constantly  with  us. 

The  Department  has  recently  undertaken  topographical  surveys 
of  its  forests  and  a  complete  delimination  of  its  boundaries.  The 
latter  has  been  going  on  for  a  number  of  years  and  boundary  surveys 
are  in  their  incipiency  but  to  date  four  forests  have  been  satisfactorily 
covered.  With  topographical  work  goes  the  taking  of  an  inventory 
or  the  making  of  a  stock  survey,  so  that  it  will  soon  be  possible  to 
know  what  amount  of  material  is  contained  within  each  forest,  its 
character  and  its  value. 

The  Pennsylvania  forests  are  not  set  aside  as  reserve  areas  and 
locked  up.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  not  denied  participation 
in  the  general  use  of  the  woods ;  but  to  the  contrary,  as  above  stated 
they  are  specifically  invited  to  use  these  woods  under  a  few  reasonable 
regulations  necessary  for  their  proper  protection. 

The  establishment  of  the  State  Forests  and  their  proper  develop- 
ment will  result  in  two  things  of  great  value  in  the  future  to  Penn- 
sylvania: First,  a  new  wood  supply,  and  secondly,  the  protection  and 
development  of  our  water  resources.  The  question  of  a  pure  and  ade- 
quate water  supply  is  already  confronting  us  in  a  very  noticeable 
way.    The  continued  settlement  of  the  State,  the  increase  of  popu- 
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lation  density,  the  establishment  of  new  industrial  plants  will  caiue 
this  problem  in  the  near  future  to  be  one  of  still  greater  importance. 
The  Department  is  now  authorized  to  grant  to  municipalities  the 
right  to  receive  water  supply  from  State  lands,  when  so  situated  that 
it  may  be  economically  derived. 

The  Forest  Academy  is  still  educating  young  men  for  the  forest 
service.  For  proper  administration,  Pennsfylvania  foresters  are  at 
present  too  few.  With  intensive  administration  the  forest  areas 
in  charge  of  each  forester  must  be  reduced.  This  requires  more 
foresters,  and  they  are  specifically  educated  for  this  purpose  at  the 
State  Forest.  Academy. 

Because  of  her  ribbed  and  mountainous  character,  Penn^lvania 
has  a  large  area  of  land  suitable  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  grow- 
ing of  trees.  At  least  8,000,000  acres  of  land  of  this  character  can 
scarcely  ever  be  made  to  produce  anything  else  of  importasce.  A 
larger  proportion  of  this  area  should  be  put  under  State  Forests 
than  at  present.  Therefore,  purchases  of  land  for  forest  purposes 
by  the  State  should  be  continued  through  a  liberal  and  well  sustained 
policy.  Forest  land  in  State  ownership  is  better  protected  and  better 
developed  than  ordinary  wild  mountain  land  in  the  Jiands  of  the 
private  owner.  Lack  of  capital  and  of  disposition  permits  private 
land  to  lie  wild  and  devastated.  No  Pennsylvania  acre  should  lie 
waste,  but  ought  to  be  made  to  produce  its  full  quota  of  return  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  State.  Now  forest  planting  must  be  con- 
tinued in  areas  where  trees  cannot  grow  because  of  destructive  lum- 
bering, forest  fires,  and  the  removal  of  all  seed  trees.  Our  plantings 
should  be  largely  increased  and  well  they  might  be,  were  the  means 
at  hand  to  do  the  work.  This  Department  may  and  ought  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  useful  adjuncts  of  the  State  Government;  but 
there  is  no  possibility  of  its  becoming  so  unless  it  is  better  sustained 
and  permitted  to  enjoy  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive  develop- 
ment by  intelligent  legislative  action. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report;  is 
there  any  discussion? 

MR.  EIEFER:  Are  farmers  who  are  not  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation permitted  to  discuss  these  papers?  This  is  my  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  Association.  I  have  been  a  farmer  for  some  years 
and  feel  strongly  on  that  paper  and  would  like  to  discuss  it. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  move  that  the  gentleman  be  accorded  the 
privil^ie  of  the  floor. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted). 

MR  KIEFER:  I  am  Mr.  Horace  Kiefer.  t  want  to  introduce 
myself  as  being  the  son  of  a  very  old  friend  of  the  gentleman  from 
Schuylkill  county.  I  was  born  in  Schuylkill  Haven.-  I  feel  very 
strongly,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  this  forest  fire  business.  For 
six  years  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Adams,  I  had  charge 
of  40,000  acres  of  timber  land  for  Julian  Porter  and  old 
Tom  Scott  and  others  of  this  State.  We  had,  up  to  the  time  I  w«it 
there,  forest  fires  that  destroyed  from  two  to  five  thousand  acres 
of  timber  a  year,  and  as  high  as  three  to  five  thousand  cords  of 
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wood;  *I  was  respoiiBible;  I  was  sent  tbere  for'  that  purpose,  and 
to  mil  their  iron  mines,  mahufactnre  their  charcoal  iron,  and  operate 
a  ifftlroad  of  thirty  miles.  I  fonnd  it  was  organization  that  was 
nec^sarjr  to  prevent  those  fires,  and  I  went  about  the  organization, 
and  after  that,  the  four  years  I  was  there  my  total  loss  was  200 
cords  of  wood,  with  proportionately  small  areas  of  forest  Are. 

Several  years  ago,  1  was  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  when  the 
great  fires  of  the  Pacific  CJoast,  lasting  from  three  to  six  weeks  out 
ibfSlre,  darkened  th6  sky  for  two  weeks  in  the  eastern  and  central 
]^arts  of  North  Dakota,  so  that  you  could  not  see  the  sun  for  that 
length  of  time.  Railroads  were  disorganized.  The  Great  Northern, 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  could  not  run  a  train' 
toi  nearly  a'  month  through  part  of  that  district,  'fhey  gathered 
up  all  the  track  hands  they  could  get,  they  did  everything  possible 
to  check  that  fire,  and  hundreds  of  lives  were  lost  by  men  who  got 
into  that  terrible  maelstrom  and  could  not  get  out.  After  the  whole 
thing'  was  over,  I  sat  down  and  studied  the  matter  out.  I  got  sta- 
tistics which  I  procured  from  the  Nation  and  read  up  on  them 
thoroughly,  and  with  my  own  experience  I  felt  that  all  this  destruc- 
tion from  forest  fires  could  be  prevented  by  one  thing,  and  that  was 
organization,  the  same  organization  I  had  at  Pinegrove  Furnace 
over  here  in  Cumberland  county.  I  prepared  a  statement  and  put 
it  iri  the  hands  of  every  Governor  of  a  State  as  well  as  your  Governor 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  asked  for  practically  the  same  organization 
that  w:as  in  existence  with,  regard  to  the  life  saving  stations  of  the 
National  Government.  There  we  have  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
dozens  of  stations  for  the  saving  of  life  in  times  of  storm.  "We  have 
thie  sam^  S6rt  of  stations  up  on  the  Lakes.  When  the  Lake  people 
get  into  terrible  trouble  and  have  big  storms,  there  are  instances  of 
record  where  special  trains  have  been  sent  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  the  Lakes  and  vice  yersa,  to  help  out  those  stations  and  to  save 
property  and  life. 

Those  fires  on  the  Pacific  slope,  on  the  Cascades  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tiiins,  were  not  stopped  until  the  United  States  sent  soldiers  in  there, 
an  organized  body  of  men.  We  have  today  in  the  United  States 
and  in  every  State,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  a  large  body  of  state 
militia  'th'&i  could  be  used  for  that  purpose  when  we  have  large  forest 
fires,  and  we  have  had  them  every  year  and  they  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  on  the  decrease  any.  Why  shouldn't  the  State  employ  its 
State  militia  to  go  and  fight  those  forest  fires  systematically  on  a 
special  train,  and  put  hundreds  of  men,  or  thousands,  if  necessary, 
into'  s^ipvice  and  put  those  fires  but  systematically  and  in  order  at 
once?  Why  should  not  the  United  States  army — and  I  am  the 
son  of  an  army'  officer,  every  member  of  my  family  is  in  the  United 
States  army— why  should  not  the  United  States  Army  be  employed 
in  putting  out  forest  fires  instead  of  camping  around  on  parade 
pounds,  doing  nothing  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  and  drawing 
large  salariferf— thie  officers?  Why  should  not  they  be  trained  in  the 
system  of  fighting  forest  fires?  I  could  go  into  the  method,  showing 
hbyir  it  is  done,  but  it  is  not  necessary  here ;  I  simply  want  to  impress 
on  this  body  the  idea  of  trying  to  get  some  legislative  action  along 
th^'  line  to  employ  our  -State  militia  and  national  soldiers  in  the 
method  of  fighting  forest  fires,  the  same  as  the  life  saving  peoftle: 
protect  property  and  life  along  the  coast 
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I  want  to  get  back  now  to  this  dog  qnestion,  on  the  paper  that  the 
gentleman  read  here  a  while  ago  on  sheep  raising.  I  have  foor  or 
five  hundred  acres  of  land  not  far  from  here,  and  I  bonght  a  good 
bit  of  timber  land,  bought  some  recently,  with  the  view  of  raising 
some  cattle  and  sheep.  The  dogs  have  practically  destroyed  every 
sheep  and  every  lamb  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  Ebrrisbnrg. 
It  is  not  altogether  the  farmer's  dog,  but  it  is  the  city  man  thaf 
keeps  a  dog  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  probably  thirty  or  sixty 
days  in  the  year,  that  will  turn  him  out,  or  they  get  out  along  the 
mountain  and  start  from  the  Susquehanna  Biver  over  to  my  old 
neighbor's  place  at  Pinegrove  and  clean  up  everything.  I  have 
known  within  one  night,  within  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  twaity-flve 
ducks,  three  head  of  calves  and  fifteen  sheep  killed.  That  is  why 
the  people  are  crying  about  the  high  price  of  living  and  paying 
twenty-five  cents  a  pound  for  mutton  chops,  and  they  deserve  to  pay 
it.  We  cannot  raise  sheep  here  in  Pennsylvania.  Even  if  we  fence 
our  mountain  land  up,  it  does  not  protect  the  sheep,  it  does  not  pro- 
tect the  calves.  The  dogs  get  throu|^  the  fences,  get  over  them, 
and  they  become  so  wise  and  educated  in  their  methods  that  it  re- 
quires a  man  to  set  up  all  night  with  them,  as  well  as  all  day,  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  ask  this  Association  here  to  adopt  some  sort 
of  a  resolution  to  impress  the  people  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
thoroughly  about  this  dog  business.    I  thank  yon  all  very  msch. 

MB.  KEBBIGK:  I  Would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  read 
this  paper,  if  I  understood  him  correctly,  the  majority  of  the  fires 
are  caused  by  farmers? 

MB.  WIBT:  I  made  no  such  statement  and  would  not  like  to 
especially  in  an  organization  of  this  kind.  (Laughter.)  In  answer 
to  your  qnestion,  definitely,  the  causes  as  returned  by  oar  forest  fire 
wardens,  run  something  like  this:  Out  of  the  1,104  fires  that  we 
have  reported,  there  were  383  that  the  fire  wardens  reported  as  not 
knowing  any  cause.  The  chances  are  that  the  majority  of  those 
were  caused  by  smokers,  people  who  travel  back  and  forth  throng 
the  woods.  Some  perhaps  have  been  set  by  saw-mils;  some  of  those 
perhaps  by  railroad  engines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  that  unknown 
bunch  you  may  say  that  all  sorts  of  causes  were  classified.  Hie! 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  fire  warden  was  not  on  his  job  soon 
enough  to  find  out  just  what  did  cause  the  fire.  That  is  where  part 
of  this  system  comes  in.  There  were  272  fires  definitely  reported 
as  having  been  caused  by  railroads. 

Now  I  know  I  have  appeared  before  this  Association  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  and  nearly  always  have  it  thrown  at  me  that  the 
railroad  causes  most  of  the  fires.  The  fact  is  that  the  railroads  do 
not  cause  most  of  the  fires ;  they  cause  about  25%  of  the  fires  reported 
each  year.  Brush  bum,  which  is  I  suppose  in  99%  of  the  cases  done 
by  farmers,  was  reported  as  the  cause  of  169  fires,  if  I  remember 
rightly.  Hunters  and  fishermen,  105;  lumbermen,  that  is,  from 
their  saw  mills  or  saw  mill  engines — I  mean  .the  tram  roads — I  think 
78,  something  like  that;  but  totalling  the  brush  bum,  the  lumber- 
men and  the  ones  reported  as  hunters  and  fishermen,  we  have  268, 
almost  as  many  as  are  definitely  reported  as  coming  from  the  raU- 
roads. 
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Now  I  contend,  and  I  believe  absolutely,  that  the  majority  of  the 
fires  which  we  have  in  Pennsylvania  are  due  to  three  things.  Ton 
may  assign  certain  other  more  definite  causes  perhaps,  bnt  these 
three  things  are  the  causes  of  forest  fires  in  Pennsylvania:  In  the 
first  place,  ignorance — now  I  do  not  mean  that  an  educated  man, 
a  highly  educated  man,  will  not  set  a  forest  fire;  I  do  not  mean  that 
kind  of  ignorance ;  I  mean  ignorance  as  to  the  necessity  for  careful- 
ness  with  fire  in  the  woods  and  ignorance  as  to  the  results  of  what 
those  fires  may  bring  about.  In  the  second  place,  carelessness.  Ig- 
norance, of  course,  breeds  carelessness,  but  a  great  many  farmers, 
if  you  please,  and  a  great  many  hunters  and  fishermen  and  a  great 
many  of  all  classes  of  our  people  go  into  the  woods,  automobUists, 
tourists  of  all  kinds,  go  through  the  woods  either  in  their  cars  or  on 
foot,  and  very  carelessly  drop  their  matches,  cigarette  stubs,  cigar 
stubs,  pipe  adies,  leave  their  camp  fires  without  extinguishing  them, 
etc.,  with  the  result  that  forest  fires  arise;  and  the  third  cause  is 
indifference.  In  its  civilized  state,  such  as  Pennsylvania  is,  what  ex- 
cuse have  we  for  allowing  a  forest  fire  to  bum  for  one  wedc  before 
anybody  gets  after  it?  Why,  it  is  a  shame.  And  yet  I  want  to  pat 
it  right  up  to  you  farmers  that  some  of  you,  perhaps  not  anyone 
here,  bnt  some  of  the  farmers  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  I  biiow, 
would  sit  and  watch  a  forest  fire  for  a  month  before  they  would  go 
and  help  to  put  it  out,  and  they  will  say  so,  and  when  our  officers 
go  and  ask  them  to  help,  tiie  language  they  get  is  not  very  pleasant 
to  listen  to,  and  yet  the  farmer  does  not  realixe  that  the  burning 
of  a  hillside  back  of  his  farm  may  mean  a  very  large  reduction  of 
his  crops  the  next  year. 

I  have  estimated  on  a  minimum  figure  that,  from  the  returns  whidi 
we  have  turned  in  every  year,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  suffering 
a  loss  of  anywhere  from  {20,000,000  to  $50,000,000  a  year  simply 
because  of  the  fact  that  a  certain  acreage  is  kept  non-productive  that 
should  be  growing  timber,  and  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  the  timber 
which  might  be  growing  and  the  labor  which  might  be  expended  upon 
it,  the  State  suffers  to  the  extent  of  between  $20,000,000  and  $60,000,- 
000.  The  annual  direct  loss,  as  returned  by  our  fire  wardens,  which 
I  Aink  is  a  low  figure,  is  over  $1^000,000,  and  what  the  indirect  loss 
is  to  fanners'  crops  aU  over  the  State,  to  industries  and  people 
generally  as  a  result  of  floods  and  all  of  the  unsatisfactory  indirect 
effects  of  forest  fires,  no  man  in  God's  world  can  ever  estimate  it, 
but  it  is  more  than  $60,000,000.  I  teU  yon  the  people  of  the  State 
want  to  wake  up  to  this  tremendous  problem,  and  the  farmers  or  the 
fellows  who  are  back  along  the  hillsides  are  the  men  who  dxould 
realize  these  things  and  should  help  to  see  that  the  people  who 
owned  the  woods,  the  people  who  used  the  woods,  should  be  careful 
and  that  when  fires  occur,  that  they  should  be  immediately  extin- 
guished and  not  left  to  go  until  they  reach  a  certain  size  or  a  certain 
area  before  anybody  pays  any  attention  to  them. . 

I  want  to  say  right  now,  as  the  head  of  this  new  Forest  Fire 
Protection  Bureau,  if  any  of  you  happen  to  run  across  any  of  our 
fire  wardens  who  are  not  on  the  job,  I  want  yon  to  tell  us  about  it 
The  gentleman  was  right  when  he  said  that  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
\&o.  was  organization ;  that  is  a  very  large  factor,  but  I  want  to  tell 
the  gentleman  that,  with  the  best  of  organization,  unless  we  have  the 
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co-opwation  of  every  well-tbinking  man  and  woman  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  our  organization  would  not  count  for  much.  We 
bav6.  got  to  have  the  support  of  everybody.  I  know  we  havfe  that 
laiid.down  there  now  that  the  gentleman  had  charge  of,  and  we  have 
am  organization  just  as  complete  as  his  was  and  we  have  the  land 
froin  there  clear  down  to  the  Maryland  line  under  a  careful,  syste-' 
matic  organization  for '  forest  protection,  and  yet  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  this  spring  something  like  5,000  acres  burned  over. 
Why? 

■  A  Member:    And  last  year  too.  • 

MB.' WIRT:  Because  of  the  fact  that,  with  all  of  the  organiza- 
tion, one  man  did  not  co-operate.  One  man  did  not  co-operate  and 
he  broke  the  whole  organization.  State  militia  and  the  whole  United 
Staties  army  would  not  have  stopped  that  fire  under  thos^  conditions 
that  existed  at  that  time.  The  wind  blew  the  fire  from  one  hillside 
dear  across  the  valley  to  the  other.  The  fault  of  the  matter  wis 
tiiat  the' thing  was  stopped  when  it  was  small;  that  is  where  our  or- 
ganization arid  when '  our  co-operation  has  to  come  in.  A  certain 
amount  of  fires  are  going  to  burn,  a  certain  amount  of  fires  are 
bound  to, arise  along  railroads,  specially;  they  have  a  certain  opera- 
tion "which  they  must  perform ;  a  certain  number  of  railroad ,  flres 
can  and  will  be  stdpped,  are  going  to  be  stopped;  a  certain  amount 
of  fireb  are  going  to  escape  from  brush  piles,  they  cannot  hdp 
iij  \pith  the  very  best  of  care  sometimes,  if  a  man  is  foolish  enough 
ift  set  a  brush  pile  on  fire  on  a  windy  day,  the  fire  is  going  to  gett 
away ;  but  the  thing  to  do  is  not  to  go  home  and  say  we  will  let  it 
gt>  tfntil  it  gets  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  then  we  will  fight 
it;. the  thing  to  do  is  to  get  to  work  at  once  and  you  will  only  need, 
live  or  six  men  in  the  immediate  locality  in  which  the  fire  is  going  to 
hum,  but  by  the  time  we  could  get  a  company  of  State  militia  in 
theife,  the  local  men  will  have  the  fire  out.  The  farmers  are!  respon- 
sible for  a  number  of  fires,  I  would  not  say  they  are  responsible  for 
a  large  number  or  for  the  greatest  number. 

Mr.  KEBRICK:  Whose  duty  is  it  to  observe  that  the  railroads 
obsei"ve  the  regulations? 

MR,  WIRT:     Everybody's. 

MR.  KBRRICX:  I  have  been  told  that,  while  the  railroads  put 
in  screens  to  prevent  the  sparks  from  flying  out  of  the  smoke-stacks, 
the  engineers  or  firemen  or  both,  will  take  tihem  out  as  fast  as  they  gO( 
in.  There,  ought  to  be  some  man  to  see  that  they  comply  with  the 
regulations,  ef  the  law.  We  always  thought  that  the  railroads  are 
the  prime  source  of  the  fires  and  I  believe  today  that  they  are  .thft 
biggest  sinners  ve  have.       •  •  '  '■ ,-  .:•, .'  :  -> 

MR.  WIRT:  I  know  that  tie  farmers  generally  blaine  the  rail- 
roads for  the  majority  of  the  ifires;  butj  nevertheless,  they  have  UQt 
produced  the  evidence  yet  and  the  men  on  the  ground  have  not  pro- 
duced' the  evidence  yet.  The  fact  is  that  for  a  number  of  years  ttose, 
of  you  who  have  followed  legislation  in  Pennsylvania. realize  that  at 
every  session  some  bills  eqme  in  which  try  to  make  the  railroads  re- 
i^n^ble-ler  all-f6rest  fifed  that  eccttr  along  the -right  of  way,  aii^ 
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a  number  of  other  bills  placing  certain  obligations  and  dnties  npon 
railroad  companies,  but  you  have  also  noticed,  if  you  have  kept  In 
touch  with  legislation  in  Pennsylvania,  that  such  bills  either  die  in 
the  Ck>mmittee  or  shortly  after.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Department  of  Forestry  has  been  attempting  to  place  the  forest  fire 
problem  on  a  definite,  satisfactory,  legislative  basis  since  1895,  when 
Dr.  Northup  first  drew  up  his  forest  fire  bill.  Forest  fires  have  beeta 
talked  about  since  1782,  and  we  had  some  legislation  on  forest  firds 
even  when  Pennsylvania  was  a  province,  but  with  all  this  legislation, 
the  Department  of  Forestry  in  the  Btate  has  been  waylaid  and  noth- 
ing very  definite  accomplished ;  but  further,  at  this  last  session — ^how 
it  ever  happened  I  don't  know,  it  was  the  biggest  surprise  to  me, 
we  got  an  act  through  the  Legislation  which  made  it  possible  for  the 
Department  of  Forestry  to  formulate  certain  rules  and  regulations, 
which,  after  they  had  been  passed  upon  by  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, would  have  to  be  lived  up  to  by  the  railroad  companies. 
Whether  it  was  through  my  good  graces  in  talking  with  some  of  the 
railroad  ofScials,  or  just  what  providential  influences  aided  us,  I  do 
not  know,  but  at  any  rate  the  railroads  did  not  come  into  this  l^s- 
lature  and  attack  our  forest  fire  bill;  they  let  it  go  throng^. 

Now  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  this,  that  the  large  railroads  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  realize  the  trouble  and  danger  of  forest  fires 
just  as  much  as  we  do;  the  large  railroads  and  eificient  railroads, 
and  they  are  co-operating  with  us  right  now  without  rules  and  regu- 
lations, but  it  is  the  little  dinky  railroads  that  we  are  going  to  make 
these  rules  and  regulations  for  between  this  and  the  middle  of  the 
summer,  and  then  we  are  going  to  see  that  they  are  enforced,  but 
we  do  believe  this,  gentlemen,  and  in  answer  more  directly  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
State  Department  of  Forestry  to  employ  inspectors  of  railroad  en- 
gines. 

The  Department  of  Forestry  is  not  a  department  of  engineers;  we 
are  a  department  of  foresters;  we  do  believe  that  when  certain  niles 
and  regulations  are  put  into  effect  which  will  tend  to  reduce  the 
number  of  forest  fires,  there  should  be  an  accompanying  proposition ; 
we  now  have  in  our  act  that  when  the  railroad  company  sets  fires, 
even  after  they  have  put  into  effect  these  rules  and  regulations  which 
we  have  put  upon  them,  and  we  can  prove  that  they  are  responsible 
for  the  fire,  they  are  liable  to  damages  without  any  question  as  to 
whether  they  have  a  hole  in  their  smokestack  or  not ;  in  others  words, 
we  put  the  proposition  up  to  the  railroad  company  just  like  we  do 
to  the  farmer.  If  you  are  careless  in  setting  a  fire  or  causing  a  fire 
to  spread  from  your  fire  and  do  damage  to  somebody  else,  you  are  cer- 
tainly responsible  and  it  is  simply  shoving  the  responsibility  up  to 
the  right  fellow.  Let  every  man  bear  the  burden  of  his  own  responsi- 
bility and  his  own  actions.  Now  that  is  just  as  fair  for  the  rail- 
road company  as  it  is  for  the  other  fellows. 

The  unfortunate  part  in  liie  proposition  which  you  men  have 
brought  to  us  time  after  time  has  been, — well,  here  a  farmer  will  go 
out  and  set  fire  to  his  brush  or  he  will  do  something  in  his  woodlands 
where  he  is  directly  responsible.    The  fire  will  go  from  his  land  on  to 
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the  other  fellow's  land  and  the  other  fellow  wfll  suffer  damage;  I 
am  responsible  for  the  fire  and  you  can  get  me,  111  pay  the  damage, 
pay  the  suit,  pay  the  costs  and  pay  the  penalty;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  railroad  company,  heretofore  it  has  been  a  case  of  not  being  able 
to  blame  the  railroad  company  because  of  the  fact  that  in  a  court  of 
law  the  jury  and  the  judge  as  well  would  always  say,  "Now,  did  you  , 
see  the  spark  come  out  of  the  engine  and  come  over  and  light  on  the 
leaves  and  the  fire  start?"  "No."  "No  case;"  and  we  were  ruled  out 
of  court. 

I  had  five  cases — or  had  on  my  desk  in  the  last  month — where  we 
had  statements  from  our  fire  wardens — if  I  get  too  lengthy,  just  cut 
me  off — to  the  effect  that  these  fires  were  caused  by  railroad  engines, 
certain  men  saw  them.  We  went  right  back  and  said,  "Will  such  and 
such  people  who  saw  these  fires  start,  go  before  a  jury  and  swear  to 
the  fact  that  they  saw  the  fire  start?"  "No,  because  certain -men 
are  employees  of  that  particular  railroad  company."  Now  what  are 
you  going  to  do?  In  other  words,  you  have  got  the  evidence,  but 
you  don't  have  it;  you  have  got  the  evidence,  but  you  can't  get  the 
men  to  go  into  court  and  swear  to  what  they  say  they  know.  Inl 
other  words,  they  would  lose  their  jobs. 

What  we  propose  to  do  is  something  like  this,  provide  for  a  sort 
of  co-operation  between  railroad  companies  and  land  owners  along 
the  right  of  way.     It  is  possible  to  make  what  are  known  as  firte 
breaks  on  either  side  of  a  railroad  where  the  forest  land  is  liable  to 
fire.    The  railroad  companies  in  a  majority  of  cases — as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  Centre  county,  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  this 
last  fall  cleared  up,  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad,  a  strip  of  300  feet 
at  their  own  expense  in  order  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  forest  fires 
from  their  engines,  not  by  any  law  or  regulations,  but  of  their  own 
free  will  and  accord  at  the  request  of  one  of  our  ofBcials,  did  it  at 
their  own  expense.    We  expect  to  go  after  all  of  the  railroads  on  that 
very  proposition  and  where  they  do  not  do  it,  we  are  going  to  make 
it  interesting  for  them.    And  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  indi' 
vidual  land  owner  along  such  railroad  wants  to  maintain  a  fire  hazard 
BO  that  every  time  an  engine  goes  by  there,  he  can  sit  and  watch  and 
actually  see  the  sparks  fall  and  then  go  and  collect  damages  from  the 
railroad  company  every  year — where  that  fellow  is  not  going  to  co- 
operate, we  are  going  to  make  it  interesting  for  him  too,  because  in 
our  new  law,  we  have  this  very  important  clause  inserted,  that  where 
certain  conditions  exist,  either  by  reason  of  circumstances  as  th^ 
exist  on  the  ground  or  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  any  machinery, 
there  is  a  fire  risk  so  that  such  conditions  or  such  operations  may 
become  the  cause  of  damage  to  adjoining  property,  we  can  declare  a 
thing  a  public  nuisance  and  issue  orders  as  to  when  that  public  nui- 
sance must  be  abated,  and  if  it  is  not  abated  within  that  certain 
length  of  time,  a  penalty  for  every  day  the  nuisance  still  remains  may 
be  imposed. 

Now  we  believe  that  we  have  the  proper  club,  but  we  expect  to  go 
about  it,  not  in  a  hammer  and  tongs  fashion,  but  rather  in  the  way  of 
requesting  co-operation  from  the  people  concerned,  and  I  think  we  are 
going  to  get  further  that  way  than  we  will  under  some  of  the  other 
legislative  enactments  that  have  been  proposed  and  possibly,  for  the 
r^lroad  companies  at  least,  fortunately  were  never  passed. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  I  am  requested  to  announce  that  the  photo- 
grapher is  at  the  front  of  the  building  and  would  like  to  have  your 
smiling  faces  look  into  his  instrument  for  a  few  minutes,  after  the 
adjournment  of  this  meeting.  The  meeting  is  now  adjourned  until 
1.30  this  afternoon. 


January  27, 1916, 1.30  P.  M. 

Vice  President  Studholme  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  members  of  the  Board  for  conferring  the  honor  upon  me,  as  one 
of  your  Vice  Presidents.  -  I  esteem  it  a  great  honor  to  assist  this 
Board  in  any  way.  I  represent  a  county  that  has  been  very  fortunate 
in  her  gifts  from  Nature,  McKean  county.  We  have  had  wonderful 
forests  of  pine  and  hemlock  and  beech  and  maple  trees  above  the 
surface,  and  beneath  the  surface  quantities  of  oil  and  gas,  and  it  is 
only  within  recent  years  that  we  felt  the  necessity  of  developing  our 
agricultural  resources.  I  want  to  state  to  you  the  remark  that  our 
former  Deputy  Secretary  made  at  our  last  institute  held  in  McEean 
county;  he  said  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  had  more 
inquiries  for  information  from  McKean  county  during  the  year  1916 
than  from  any  other  county  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  some  of  you  men  might  think,  "Well,  you  certainly  need  all 
the  information  you  can  get  on  agricultural  lines  in  McKean  county;" 
and  we  realize  this,  but  we  have  got  to  the  point  where  we  are  will- 
ing to  admit  that  we  need  the  information  and  we  have  asked  for 
this  information.  And  what  is  better  yet,  we  are  beginning  to  apply 
this  knowledge  that  we  are  gaining  to  our  farms  so  that  in  the  near 
future  we  hope  to  be  able  to  take  our  stand  beside  the  other  counties 
in  the  northern  tier.  Warren.  Crawford,  Tioga  and  Bradford,  and  be 
counted  as  one  of  the  agricultural  counties  of  this  State. 

First  on  the  program  for  this  afternoon  is  reports  of  Standing  Com- 
mittees and'  Specialists,  continued,  and  first,  comes  the  Report  on 
Feeding  Stuffs,  by  Dr.  George  G.  Hutchison. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  Now  the  hardest  thing  for  me  is  to  read;  my 
mind  works  rather  rapidly  and  when  I  have  to  read  it  is  a  little  tire- 
some to  me  and  I'd  a  great  deal  rather  talk.  May  be  you  hav© 
realize  that  by  this  time,  some  of  you,  but  I  will  start  off.  I  am  not 
going  to  read  all  this  paper  this  afternoon,  but  I  want  to  bring  out 
some  of  the  points  in  it.  I  want  to  state  that  I  am  under  great  obli- 
gations to  the  Chief  Chemist  for  his  aid  and  help  in  getting  together 
the  data  we  have  here.  He  and  I  are  sort  of  co-partners  in  the  work 
we  are  doing  in  the  department,  you  couldn't  separate  the  chemist 
from  me  or  myself  from  the  chemist  in  our  line  of  work,  and  he  is  a 
very  modest  gentlemen  and  I  will  say  this  to  you,  that  the  State  owes 
a  great  deal  to  the  Chief  Chemist,  Prof.  Kellogg,  for  the  interest  he 
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has  taken  in  otlt  Work.  That  is  not  written  dbwn  here,  I  just  want 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  him  while  he  is  living  because  he  may  be  a  long 
time  dead  you  know. 

Mr.  Hutchison  then  presented  the  following  paper: 


FEEDING  STUFFS  REPORT 


By  GEO.  O.  HUTCHISON 


The  work  of  the  Department  in  enforcing  the  law  regulating  the 
sale  of  Feeding  Stuffs  during  the  year  which  has  just  closed  has  con- 
tinned  along  the  lines  as  in  previous  years,  and  as  each  year  goes 
by  the  need  of  such  a  law  becomes  more  apparent.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  what  the  condiiton  or  character  of  the  Feeding  Stuffs 
sold  in  Pennsylvania  would  be  if  we  did  not  have  such  a  law  as  is  now 
on  OUT  statute  books  and  which  is  being  rigidly  enforced.  While 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  bettering  the  feeds  sold  in  the  State, 
it  is  still  necessary  to  be  on  the  watch  for  new  feeds  or  by-products 
which  from  time  to  time,  are  being  utilized  for  feeding  purposes,  to 
watch  out  for  adulterants,  and  to  make  sure  that  the  consumers  of 
the  State  are  receiving  feeds  correctly  guaranteed  and  the  full  value 
of  their  money  paid  out  for  the  same. 

There  are  thirty-six  (36)  states  which  have  feeding  stuffs  laws,  fire 
(6)  that  have  general  food  laws  which,  in  a  measure,  regulate  the 
sale  of  feeding  stuflfs,  and  seven  (7)  which  have  no  laws  at  all.  In 
tiiese  states,  therefore,  which  have  no  laws,  a  few  of  which  are  close 
to  our  borders,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  character  of  the  feeds  sold 
in  such  states  and  it  sometimes  occurs  that  a  feed  intended  to  be 
sold  where  there  is  no  regulation  gets  into  Pennsylvania,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  recently  we  found  a  certain  brand  of  feed  which  had 
come  into  Pennsylvania  which  contained  about  40%  of  ground  peanut 
hulls.  This  is  an  instance  of  how  the  consumers  are  being  protected 
by  our  own  feeding  stuffs  law  and  by  a  special  arrangement  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  interstate  shipments. 
The  Chief  Chemist  upon  finding  such  a  brand  of  adulterated  feed 
being  sold  can  report  the  case  to  the  Federal  authorities  and  thus 
our  own  Department  working,  with  the  Federal  Department  can  pro- 
tect the  consumers  from  such  frauds.  The  usual  number  of  feeding 
stuffs  registrations,  which  show  about  1,200  different  brands  of  feeds 
being  sold  in  the  State,  are  filed  each  year  which  assists  greatly  in  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  the  act  and  enables  us  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  character  of  the  various  brands  being  sold. 

One  form  of  misrepresentation  which  the  Department  is  endeavor- 
ing to  correct,  is  the  use  of  the  so-called  "sliding  guarantees"  for  pro- 
tein, fat  and  fiber  which  are  not  only  misleading  and  not  in  agree- 
ment with  the  requirements  of  the  act  but  which,  in  many  cases,  does 
not  show  the  true  composition  of  the  feed,  as  is  often  found  by  analy- 
sis.   Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  work  to  the  farmers  and  con- 
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Mimera  of  ovt  State  can  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  accorditag  to 
♦he  BnTeaa  of  Statistics  of  our  Department,  there  are  the'folloTfr'; 
ing  nnmber  of  heads  of  livestock  within  the  -bordft-rf  of  onr  State.  '  • ' 

.     Dairy  cows,  ...".    952,000 

Horses,    6p6,000  .     . 

Mules,    46,000       .  .. 

Other  cattle,  644,000 

Sheep,    ; 806,000    ,.    . 

'     Hogs, 1,186,000      , 

Making  a  total  of, 1,230,000'. 

Prom  what  statistics  can  be  secured,  at  least  600,000  tons  of  feed- 
ing staffs  are  sold  annually  in  the  State,  the  greater  portion  of  wliich 
fa  imported  from  other  states;  having  a  total  valuation  at  a  lowAvet" 
age  price  of  f26.  per  ton,  or  fifteen  million  dollars.  The  amonirt  «f 
feed  required  to  feed  such  a  large  number  of  livestock  for  one  year 
would  total  at  least,  on  a  conservative  estimate,  6  million  tons'! 
WhUe  Pennsylvania  is  a  large  agricultural  state  and  produces  great 
quantities  of  feed  within  its  borders,  it  does. not  produce  enovfgh  to 
meet  this  enormous  need,  which  is  one  explanation  of  why  such -great 
qaantmes  of  feeds  are  imported  from  ether  states  for  home  consump- 
tion. As  the  cities  increase  in  size  and  the  country  develbpes  along 
l^is  line,  the  area  of  land  devoted  to  producing  food  usually  de- 
'  creases  which,  in  a  large  measure,  has  made  the  demfind  for  mixed 
feeds  so  great.  . 

Fifteen  years  ago  when  the  feeding  stuffs  industry  first  commenced^ 
this  condition  did  not  exist  and  many  valuable  by-products  were 
^Qwa.anray  as  useless,  but  as  the  demand  for  feeds  of  all  sorts  has 
increased,  every  possible  by-product  that  could  be  used  for  feed  had 
been  conserved  and  utilized,  sometimes  as  straight  feeds  and  in  many 
cases-  as  ingredients  in  the  many  brands  of  mixed  feeds.  Prom  -the 
reports  made  to  this  body  fbom  year  to  year,  you  have  become  familiar 
with  most  of  the  feeds  or  by-products  now  being  used,  but  from  time 
to,  time,  new  products  are  being  utilized  and  during  the  past  year 
th:e  feeding  value  of  three  by-products  has  been  discovered  and  these 
are  now  being  used,  namely,  yeast  and  vinegar,  dried  grains,  ivory  nut 
meal  and  cocoa  shdl  meal. 

The  yeast  and  vinegar  dried  grains  were,  before  the  recent  embargo 
on  exportation,  being  sold  largely  abroad  but  during ,  the  first  part 
of  the  year  our  Department  discovered  that  this  product  was  being 
sold  in  the  State  as  straight  distillers'  dried  grain.s  at  about  $7  less 
per  ton  than  the  usual  price  for  distillers'  dried  grains.  After  an  in- 
vestigation by  our  chiemists  and  agents,  and  a  visit  to  the  plants 
where  this  material  is  being  produced,  it  was  discovered  that  instead 
of  being  distillers'  dried  grains  it  was  the  residue  of  the  dried  grains 
left  from  the  manufacture  of  yeast  and  vinegar.  As  a  result  of  this 
work,  this  product  is  now  being  sold  in  the  State  as  yeast  dried  grains 
properly  guaranteed  for  protein,  fat  and  fiber.  This  material  is  a 
valuable  by-product  feed  although  it  does  not  contain  quite  as  much 
value  of  distillers'  grains  from  com  but  contains  a  little  more  than 
the  distillers'  grains  from  rye. 
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The  ivory  nut  meal,  referred  to,  is  an  interesting  product  as  it  is 
the  ground  cuttings  from  the  ivory  nut  from  which  buttons  are  madeL 
This  material  has  a  bony,  hard  structure,  but  when  pulverized  and 
ground  into  a  fine  meal,  it  possesses  some  feeding  value  and  a  portion 
of  it  is  digestible.  It  has  the  following  composition:  Protein  4.50%, 
fat  0.86%,  and  fiber  8.30%.  The  law  does  not  prohibit  the  sale  of 
this  particular  material,  and,  therefore,  we  can  make  no  objection  to 
its  use  althoue^  in  every  feed  on  which  it  is  used  as  an  ingredient, 
it  must  be  stated  on  the  sadcs  or  on  the  tags  that  it  forms  a  part 
of  the  feed. 

The  cocoa  shell  meal  has  been  used  for  about  a  year  as  an  ingredient 
in  mixed  feeds  and  is  the  ground  shells  left  from  the  bean  from  whidb 
cocoa  is  made.  This  product  has  the  following  average  analysis: 
Protein  16%,  fat  3.50%,  fiber  12-14%.  A  study  is  now  being  made 
of  the  value  as  a  feed  of  garbage  tankage,  and  this  may  be  placed 
on  the  market  as  an  ingr^ent  for  mixed  feeds  later,  although  tlie 
process  of  manufacture  has  not  developed  far  enough  to  warrant  its 
being  offered  for  sale.  Other  by-products  of  interest  which  some  peo- 
ple are  trying  to  mix  in  feeding  stuffs  is  peat,  which  is  sometimes 
called  humus.  This  material  contains  a  large  proportion  of  sand  and 
insoluble  matter  and  the  Department  has  refused  to  permit  the  sale 
of  any  feed  in  the  State  which  contains  this  product  as  an  ingredi- 
ent 

The  Department  has  received  splendid  support  and  co-operation  in 
the  work  being  done  along  this  line,  from  the  dealers  and  feed  manu- 
facturers of  the  State,  and  also  of  the  United  States.  A  few  years  ago 
an  organization  was  formed,  called  the  Association  of  Feed  Oontrol 
Officials  of  the  United  States,  made  up  of  the  officials  of  each  State 
which  were  in  chai^  of  the  enforcement  of  the  feeding  stuffs  laws. 
Our  Department  has  been  represented  at  these  meetings  by  the  Secre* 
tary  of  Agriculture,  the  Chief  Chemist  and  the  writer.  Mudi  valu- 
able information  has  been  secured  as  a  result  of  these  meetings,  as 
special  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  and  discussion  of  the  various 
by-products  being  used  and  definitions  have  been  adopted  for  prac- 
tically every  product  known  to  the  trade.  The  definitions  which,  up 
to  date,  have  been  adopted  are  as  follows  and  will  be  included  in  tiie 
report,  but  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  in  reading  them  now. 

MEAL  is  the  clean,  sound,  ground  product  of  the  entire  grain  cereal 
or  seed  which  it  purports  to  represent. 

CHOP  is  a  ground  or  chopped  feed  composed  of  one  or  more  dif- 
ferent cereals  or  by-products  ttiereof.  If  it  bears  a  name  descriptive 
of  the  kind  of  cereals,  it  must  be  made  exclusively  of  the  entire  grains 
of  those  cereals. 

8CREENIN08  are  the  smaller  imperfect  grains,  weed  seeds  and 
other  foreign  material  having  feeding  value,  separated  in  cleaning 
the  grain. 

aZfaLFA  meal  is  the  entire  alfalfa  liay,  ground,  and  does  not 
contain  an  admixture  of  ground  alfalfa  straw  or  other  foreign  mater- 
ials. 

BLOOD  MEAL  is  ground  dried  blood. 

MEAT  SCRAP  AND  MEAT  MEAL  are  the  ground  residues  from 
animal  tissue  exclusive  of  hoof  and  horn.    If  they  contabi  any  con- 
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dderable  amount  of  bone,  they  must  be  designated  MEAT  and  BONE 
8GBAP  or  MEAT  AND  BONE  MEAL.  If  ^ey  bear  a  name  descrip- 
tive of  their  kind,  composition  or  origin,  they  must  correspond 
thereto. 

DIQE8TIVB  TANKAGE  is  the  residue  from  animal  tiscfue  exdn- 
sive  of  hoof  and  horn,  specially  prepared  for  feeding  purposes  by 
tankage  under  live  steam,  drying  under  high  heat,  and  suitable  grind* 
ing.  If  it  contains  any  considerable  amount  of  bone,  it  must  be 
designated  DIGESTIVE  MEAT  AND  BONE  TANEAOE. 

0RACKLIN08  are  the  residue  after  partially  extracting  the  fats 
and  oils  from  the  animal  tissue.  If  they  bear  a  name  descriptive  of 
their  kind,  composition  or  origin,  they  must  correspond  thereto. 

BREWERS'  DRIED  GRAINS  are  the  properly  dried  residue  from 
cereals  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  beer. 

DISTILLERS'  DRIED  GRAINS  are  the  dried  residue  from  cer- 
eals obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  and  distilled  liquors. 
The  product  shall  bear  tiie  designation  indicating  the  cereal  pr^omi- 
nating. 

MALT  SPROUTS  are  the  sprouts  of  the  barley  grain.  If  the 
sprouts  are  derived  from  any  other  malted  cereal,  the  source  must 
ka  dosiffii&tod. 

BUCKWHEAT  SHORTS  OR  BUCKWHEAT  MIDDLINGS  are 
that  portion  of  the  buckwheat  grain  immediately  inside  of  the  hnU 
after  separation  from  the  flour. 

CORN  BRAN  is  the  outer  coating  of  the  com  kernel. 

CORN  PEED  MEAL  is  the  sifting  obtained  in  the  manufacture 
of  cracked  com  and  table  meal  made  from  the  whole  grain. 

CORN  GERM  MEAL  is  a  product  in  the  manufacture  of  starch, 
glucose  and  other  com  products,  and  is  the  germ  layer  from  which  a 
part  of  the  com  oil  has  been  extracted. 

GRITS  are  the  hard,  flinty  portions  of  Indian  com,  without  hulls 
and  germs. 

HOMINY  MEAL,  HOMINY  FEED,  OR  HOMINY  CHOP  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  bran  coating,  the  germ  and  a  part  of  the  starchy  portion 
of  the  com  keniel  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  hominy  grits  for 
human  consumption. 

CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL  is  that  part  of  commercial  shelled  com 
that  remains  after  the  separation  of  the  larger  part  of  the  starch, 
the  germ  and  the  bran,  by  the  processes  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cornstarch  and  glucose.  It  may  or  may  not  contain  com 
solubles. 

CORN  GLUTEN  FEED  is  that  portion  of  commercial  shelled  com 
that  remains  after  the  separation  of  the  larger  part  of  the  starch 
and  the  germ  by  the  processes  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  corn- 
starch and  glucose.    It  may  or  may  not  contain  com  solubles. 

COTTONSEED  MEAL  is  a  product  of  the  cottonseed  only,  com- 
posed principally  of  the  kernel  with  such  portion  of  the  hull  as  is 
necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  oil;  provided  that  nothing  shall  be 
recognized  as  cottonseed  meal  that  does  not  conform  to  the  foregoing 
definition  and  that  does  not  contain  at  least  36  per  cent,  of  protein. 

PRIME  COTTONSEED  MEAL  must  be  finely  ground,  not  neces- 
sarily bolted,  of  sweet  odor,  reasonably  bright  in  color,  yellow,  not 
brown  or  reddish,  free  from  excess  of  lint,  and  must  contain  at 
least  88.6  per  cent  of  protein. 
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GHOICE  COTTONSEED  MEAL  must  be  finely  ground,  ndt  neces- 
sarily bolted,  perfectly  sound  and  sweet  in  odot,  yellow,  free  from 
excess  of  lint  and  must  contain  at  least  41%  of  protein. 

GOOD  COTTONSEED  MEAL  must  be  finely  ground,  not  neces- 
sarily bolted,  of  sweet  odor,  reasonably  bright  in  color,  and  must  con- 
tain at  least  36  per  cent,  of  protein. 

COTTONSEED  PEED  is  a  mixture  of  cottonseed  meal  and  cotton 
seed  hulls,  containing  less  than  36  per  cent,  of  protein. 

COLD  PRESSED  COTTONSEED  is  the  product  resulting  from 
subjecting  the  whole  undecorticated  cottonseed  to  the  cold  pressure 
process  for  the  extraction  of  oil,  and  includes  the  entire  cottonseed 
less  the  oil  extracted. 

GROUND  COLD  PRESSED  COTTONSEED  is  the  ground  pro- 
duct resulting  from  subjecting  the  whole  undecorticated  cottonseed 
to  the  cold  pressure  process  for  the  extraction  of  oil,  and  indudes  the 
entire  firround  cottonseed  less  the  oil  extracted. 

FLAX  PLANT  BL-PRODUCT  is  that  portion  of  the  flax  idant  re- 
maining after  the  separation  of  the  seed,  the  best  fiber  and  a  portion 
.of  the  shives,  and  consists  of  flax  shives,  flax  pods,  broken  and  imma- 
ture flax  seeds  and  the  cortical  tissue  of  the  stem. 

LINSEED  MEAL  is  the  ground  product  obtained  after  extraction 
of  part  of  the  oil  from  ground  flaxseed  screened  and  cleaned  of  weed 
seeds  and  other  foreign  materials  by  the  most  improved  commer- 
cial processes. 

OIL  MEAL  is  the  ground  product  obtained  after  the  i«traction  of 
part  of  the  oil  by  crushing,  cooking  and  hydraulic  pressure,  or  by 
crushing,  heating  and  the  use  of  solvents  from  seeds  which  have 
been  screened  and  cleaned  of  weeds  seeds  and  othe'T  foreign  mater- 
ials by  the  inost  improved  commercial  processes.  When  used  alolie 
the  term  "oil  meal"  shall  be  understood  to  designate  the  product  ob- 
tained from  screened  and  cleaned  flaxseed.  When  used  to  cover  any 
other  product  the  name  of  the  seed  from  which  it  is  obtained  ediiall  biB 
prefixed  to  the  word  "oil  meal." 

OLD  PROCESS  OIL  MEAL  is  the  ground  product  obtained  aftet 
extraction  of  part  of  the  oil  by  crushing,  cooking  and  hydraulic  pres- 
sure from  seeds  screened  and  cleaned  of  weed  seeds  and  other  foreign 
materials  by  the  most  improved  commercial  processes.  When  uMd 
.alone  the  term  "old  process  oil  meal"  shall  be  understood  to  desig- 
nate the  product  obtained  from  partially  extracted,  screened  and 
cleaned  flaxseed.  WTien  used  to  cover  any  other  product  the  name 
of  the  seed  from  which  it  is  obtained  shall  be  prefixed  to  "old  process 
oil  meal."  *         • 

NEW  PROCESS  OIL  MEAL  is  the  ground  liroduct  obtained  after 
extraction  of  part  of  the  oil  by  crushing,  heating  and  the  use  of  sol- 
vents from  seeds  screened  and  cleaned  of  weed  seeds  and  othelr  foreign 
materials  by  the  most  improved  commercial  processes.  When  used 
alone  the  term  "new  process  oil  meal"  shjlU  be  understood  to  desig- 
nate the  product  obtained  from  partially  extracted,  scieened  and 
cleaned  flaxseed.  When  used  to  cover'  any  other  product'  the  name 
of  the  seed  from  which  it  is  obtained  shall  be  prefixed  to  "new  pro- 
cess oil  meal." 

UNSCREENED  FLAXSEED  OIL  FEED  is  the  groYind  product 
obtained  after  extraction  of  part  of  the  oil  from  uris<ii%ened  flaxseed 
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by  crushing,  cooking  and  hydraulic  pressure,  or  by  crashing,  heating 
and  the  use  of  solvents.  When  sold  without  grinding  the  unground 
product  shall  be  designated  as  "unscreened  flaxseed  oil  feed  cake." 

INGREDIENTS  OF  UNSCREENED  FLAXSEED  OIL  FEED— 
Ground  cake  from  partially  extracted  flaxseed  and  foreign  seeds 
(wheat,  wild  buckwheat,  pigeon  grass,  wild  mustard,  etc.) 

SCREENINGS  OIL  FEED  is  the  ground  product  obtained  after 
extracting  part  of  the  oil  by  crushing,  cooking  and  hydraulic  pres- 
sure, or  by  crushing,  heating  and  the  use  of  solvents  from  the  smaller 
imperfect  grains,  weed  seeds  and  other  foreign  materials  having 
feeding  value  separated  in  cleaning  the  grain.  The  name  of  the  grain 
from  which  the  screenings  are  separated  shall  be  prefixed  to  "screen- 
ings oil  feed." 

OAT  GROATS  are  the  kennels  of  the  oat  berry. 

OAT  HULLS  are  the  outer  chaflfy  coverings  of  the  oat  grain. 

OAT  SHORTS  are  the  covering  of  the  oat  grain  lying  immediately 
inside  the  hull,  being  a  fuzzy  material  carrying  with  it  considerable 
portions  of  the  fine  floury  part  of  the  groat  obtained  in  the  milling  of 
rolled  oats. 

CLIPPED  OAT  BYPRODUCT  is  the  resultant  by-product  ob- 
tained in  the  manufacture  of  clipped  oats.  It  may  contain  light, 
chaffy  material  broken  from  the  ends  of  the  hulls,  empty  hulls,  light, 
immature  oats  and  dust.  It  must  not  contain  an  excessive  amount  of 
oat  hulls. 

RICE  BRAN  is  the  cuticle  beneath  the  hull. 

RICE  HULLS  are  the  outer  chaflfy  coverings  of  the  rice  grain. 

RICE  POLISH  is  the  finely  powdered  material  obtained  in  polish- 
ing the  kernel. 

WHEAT  BRAN  is  the  coarse  outer  coatings  of  the  wheat  berry  ob- 
tained in  the  usual  commercial  milling  process  from  wheat  that  has 
been  cleaned  and  scoured. 

SHORTS  OR  STANDARD  MIDDLINGS  are  the  fine  particles  of 
the  outer  and  inner  bran  separated  from  bran  and  white  middlings. 

WHEAT  WHITE  MIDDLINGS  OR  WHITE  MIDDLINGS  are 
that  part  of  the  offal  of  wheat  intermediate  between  shorts  or  stand- 
ard middlings  and  red  dog. 

SHIPSTUFF  OR  WHEAT  MIXED  FEED  is  a  mixture  of  the  pro- 
ducts other  than  the  flour  obtained  from  the  milling  of  the  wheat 
berry. 

RED  DOG  is  a  low  grade  wheat  flour  containing  the  finer  particles 
of  bran. 

WHEAT  BRAN  WITH  MILL  RUN  SCREENINGS  is  pure  wheat 
bran  plus  the  screenings  which  were  separated  from  the  wheat  used 
in  preparing  said  bran. 

WHEAT  BRAN  SCREENINGS  NOT  EXCEEDING  MILL  RUN 
is  either  wheat  bran  with  the  whole  mill  run  of  screenings  of  wheat 
bran  with  a  portion  of  the  mill  run  of  screenings,  provided  that  such 
portion  is  not  an  inferior  portion  thereof. 

TENTATIVE  DEFINITIONa. 

TEAST  OR  VINEGAR  DRIED  GRAINS  are  the  properly  dried 
residue  from  the  mixture  of  cereals,  malt  and  malt  sprouts  (some- 
times cottonseed  meal)  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  yeast  or  vine- 
gar, and  consist  of  com  or  corn  and  rye  from  which  most  of  the 
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starch  has  been  extracted,  together  with  malt  added  during  the  mann- 
factnring  process  to  change  the  starch  to  sugars,  and  malt  sprouts 
(sometimes  cottonsed  meal)  added  during  the  manufacturing  process 
to  aid  in  filtering  the  residue  from  the  wort  and  serve  as  a  source  of 
food  supply  for  the  yeast. 

OIL  CAKE  is  the  residual  cake  obtained  after  extraction  of  part 
of  the  oil  by  crushing,  cooking -and  hydraulic  pressure  from  seeds 
screened  and  cleaned  of  weed  seeds  and  other  foreign  materials  by 
the  most  improved  commercial  processes.  When  used  alone  the  term 
"oil  cake"  shall  be  understood  to  designate  the  product  obtained  from 
partially  extracted,  screened  and  cleaned  flaxseed.  When  used  to  , 
cover  any  other  product,  the  name  of  the  seed  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained shall  be  prefixed  to  "oil  cake." 

OROVND  OIL  CAKE  is  the  product  obtained  by  grinding  oil  cake. 
When  used  alone,  the  term  "ground  oil  cake"  shall  be  understood  to 
designate  the  product  obtained  from  partially  extracted,  screened  and 
cleaned  flaxseed.  "WTien  used  to  cover  any  other  product  the  name 
of  the  seed  from  which  it  is  obtained  shall  be  prefixed  to  "ground 
oil  cake." 

GROUND  FLAXSEED  OR  FLAXSEED  MEAL  is  the  product  ob- 
tained by  grinding  flaxseed  which  has  been  screened  and  cleaned  of 
weed  seeds  and  other  foreign  material  by  the  most  improved  commer- 
cial processes. 

PALM  KERNEL  OIL  MEAL  is  the  ground  residue  from  the  ex- 
traction of  part  of  the  oil  by  pressure  or  solvents  from  the  kernel  of 
the  fruit  of  the  elaeis  guineensis  or  Elaeis  malanococoa. 
IVORY  NUT  MEAL  is  ground  ivory  nuts. 

PEANUT  OIL  CAKE  is  the  residue  after  the  extraction  of  part 
of  the  oil  by  pressure  or  solvents  from  peanut  kernels. 

PEANUT  OIL  MEAL  is  the  ground  residue  after  the  extraction 
of  part  of  the  oil  from  peanut  kernels. 

UNHULLED  PEANUT  OIL  FEED  is  the  ground  residue  obtained 
after  extraction  of  part  of  the  oil  from  whole  peanuts,  and  the  in- 
gredients shall  be  designated  as  "PEANUT  MEAL  AND  HULLS." 

The  three  new  by-products  referred  to  were  studied  by  this  As- 
sociation and  definitions  given  for  the  same.  Recently  it  has  come 
to  our  attention,  and  it  has  also  been  referred  to  this  Association,  of 
the  presence  of  tin  in  certain ,  grades  of  refuse  middlings  from  the 
manufacture  of  tin  plate.  This  difficulty  is  now  being  overcome 
by  the  use  of  magnets  which  takes  out  all  particles  of  tin  which  might 
be  present  in  the  product.  In  order  to  be  absolutely  sure,  however, 
that  no  harm  can  come  from  the  feeding  of  this  material,  the  Live- 
stock Sanitary  Board  of  our  Department  is  conducting  a  feeding 
experiment  with  this  feed.  It  would  be  well,  at  this  time,  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  brand  of  so  called  refuse  middlings 
was  being  sold  which  contained  a  large  amount  of  ground  peanut 
hulls,  but  as  the  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  peanut  hulls  in  any  feed 
in  the  State,  we  have  refused  to  permit  this  product  to  be  sold,  and 
therefore,  if  any  of  you  gentlemen  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  character 
of  refuse  middlings,  it  would  be  well  to  send  samples  to  the  Chief 
Chemist  of  the  Department  who  will  tell  you  whether  or  not  any 
peanut  hulls  are  found  in  it. 

Owing  to  the  damage  caused  to  the  oat  crop  during  the  year,  much 
of  this  grain  became  damaged  and  in  order  that  it  could  be  sold  in 
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the  trade,  bleachings  of  the  oats  has  been  resorted  to.  From  what 
we  can  learn  no  harm  can  come  from  the  feeding  of  bleached  oats 
although,  of  course,  the  oats  are  not  of  the  same  character  as  those 
which  have  not  been  damaged  and  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  the 
germination  power  of  the  oat  is  destroyed  by  bleaching. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  cot- 
tonseed  meals  being  offered  for  sale  this  year,  are  not  of  as  high  a 
protein  content  as  has  usually  been  the  case.  This  condition  has 
been  caused  by  the  presence  of  more  hulls  in  the  meal  than  tuaal. 
It  seems  that  because  of  the  war  abroad,  there  has  been  a  big  demand 
for  lint  which  formerly  brought  about  2  cents  per  pound  which  now 
is  being  sold  at  about  7  cents  per  pound.  This  means  that  the  man- 
ufacturers  are  cleaning  all  the  lint  they  possibly  can  off  the  hulls 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  separate  as  much  of  the  hulls  from  the 
meal  as  could  be  done  before  the  lint  was  removed.  Where  such 
meals  are  running  low  in  protein,  and  contain  excessive  amount  of 
cottonsed  hulls,  the  Department  has  insisted  that  they  be  sold  as  a 
cotton  seed  feed.  It  would  be  well,  when  purchasing  this  product  for 
you  to  have  samples  analyzed  in  our  Laboratory,  if  you  have  any 
doubt  that  the  guarantees  will  not  be  met. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  feed  found  on  our  markets  consists  of 
molasses  feeds  and  chicken  feeds.  A  claim  is  made  by  a  reliable 
authority  that  at  least  2  million  tons  of  molasses  feeds  were  sold  in 
the  United  States  last  year.  These  feeds  are  of  a  better  grade  than 
have  ever  been  sold  before  in  the  State  and  are  improving  from  year 
to  year.  As  is  well  known,  they  are  made  up  of  various  by-products 
to  which  molasses  has  been  added.  In  many  cases  the  main  ingre- 
dient used  is  grain  screenings  meal.  This  material  is  finely  ground 
and  pulverized  until  it  resembles  flour  in  its  fineness  and  the  pul- 
verizing process  destroys  any  whole  weed  seeds  which  might  be 
present. 

The  chicken  feeds,  judging  from  the  samples  examined  in  our 
Laboratory,  are  of  a  better  grade  than  ever  before,  as  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  contain  such  quantities  of  weed  seeds  which  the  law  prohib- 
its. Many  of  these  feeds  are  composed  of  the  second  and  third  grade 
cereal  grains  which  are  not  used  for  making  flour.  The  fact  that  the 
quality  of  the  feeds  being  sold  has  improved,  has  made  it  unnecessary 
to  bring  but  a  few  prosecutions  during  the  last  year.  This  situation 
is  gratifying  to  us.  From  this  information  it  will  be  apparent  that 
this  line  of  work  which  the  Department  is  doing  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  usually  can  be  realized  or  learned.  It  requires  constant 
care  on  the  part  of  our  laboratory  force  to  watch  out  for  adulterants 
and  violations  and  only  scientific  men  carefuUy  trained  can  be  trusted 
with  this  work. 

This  brings  me  to  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  all  those  inter- 
ested in  this  work,  that  is  Uie  needs  of  our  Department  for  the  proper 
enforcement  of  the  Feeding  Stuffs  Law. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  our  appropriation  for  this 
work  was  reduced  one-third  of  what  we  had  been  receiving  and  this 
reduction  did  not  permit  us  to  make  any  advancement  forward  in  the 
line  of  special  investigations  and  has  made  it  impossible  for  us  to 
investigate  all  cases  properly  where  complaints  are  made.  We  are 
also  called  upon  to  show  an  exhibit  of  feeding  stuffs  to  the  various 
fairs,  from  time  to  time,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  this  in  aU 
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cases.  It  is  highly  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  appropriatioii  for 
this  work  for  the  next  fiscal  period  should  be  put  back  to  its  original 
amount.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  matter  in  order  that  you  may 
know  of  the  situation  and  also  as  you  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
help  us  out  in  this  respect.  We  haven't  examined  quite  as  many  sam- 
ples of  feeding  stuffs  last  year  as  we  did  the  previous  year  for  the 
reason  that  the  work  was  interrupted  by  moving  the  laboratories. 
The  Board  of  Public  Grounds  and  Buildings  have  fitted  up  a  building 
in  the  Oapitol  Park  Extension  zone  for  the  use  of  the  laboratories 
of  the  Department  and  have  moved  the  equipment  from  the  Oapitol 
to  this  building  which  makes  it  possible  for  all  the  chemical  work  of 
the  Department  to  be  done  in  a  thorough  and  economical  manner. 

During  the  year  our  Special  Agents  collected  1,264  oflBcial  samples 
of  feeding  stuffs  which  were  submitted  to  the  Chief  Chemist  for  analy- 
sis. All  of  these  samples  were  examined  microscopically  and  an- 
alyzed for  protein,  fat  and  fiber  and  reports  made  to  the  manufactur- 
ers and  the  dealers  from  whom  they  were  secured.  In  addition  to 
this  there  were  226  special  samples  of  feeding  stuffs  sent  in  for  analy- 
sis by  residents  of  the  State. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  counties  visited  and  the  number  of  sam- 
ples of  feeds  collected  in  each  which  I  will  not  read  at  this  time  but 
which  will  be  included  in  the  publisHed  report.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  towns  visited  in  which  no  sample  were  secured  as  they  repre- 
sented brands,  samples  of  which  had  been  taken  in  other  towns,  how- 
ever, we  feel  that  the  State  was  well  covered  during  tiie  year  of  in- 
spection. 

Name  of  County  No.  of  Samples 

Adams,  4 

Allegheny, 76 

Armstrong,  13 

Beaver,  36 

Bedford,  18 

Berks,  36 

Blair,   36 

Bradford,  24. 

Butler, 36 

Cambria,  40 

Cameron, 8 

Centre, 16 

Chester,  24 

Clearfield,  26 

Clinton,  13 

Crawford,   26 

Cumberland, 12 

Dauphin,  24 

Elk,    23 

Erie, 34 

Fayette,   26 

Forest,  3 

Huntingdon, 10 

Indiana, 26 

Jefferson, 36 
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Juniata, >. 8 

Lackawanna,    < 12 

Lancaster, 67 

Lawrence, 13  • 

Lebanon, 36   ..  ,< 

Liizern^,    • 48 

Lycoming,  34 

McKean,    28 

Mercer,   16 

Mifflin 28 

Montour, 8 

Northnmberland, ; 30 

Perry,  2 

Philadrfphia, 10 

Potter, 10 

.  Soiherset,  31 

Susquehanna,  ! • 12 

Tioga^ 50 

Union, '   18 

Venango,  21 

Washington,    36 

Westmoreland, 68 

York, 44 

Total, ■  1,264 

I  cannot  complete  this  report  without  referring  to  the  former  Secre- 
tary; of  Agriculture,  Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield,  whose  twelve  years  of 
service  in  the  Department  has  been  of  much  benefit  and  help  to  us  all. 
Mr.  Critchfield  always  took  a  special  interest  in  the  feeding  stuffs 
work,  going  into  all  details  of  the  matter  and  never  left  a  hand  un- 
turned to  do  all  that  was  possible  for  the  betterment  of  the  feed  con- 
ditions in  the  State.  In  his  resignation  we  lose  his  valuable  advice 
and  help  in  this  line  of  work.  However,  his  successor,  Hon.  Charles 
E.  Patton  our  present  Secretary,  has  also  shown  a  great  interest  in 
this  line  of  work  and  the  former  policies  of  the  Department  will  be 
continued. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  there  are  no  objections,  this  report  will  be 
accepted  and  published  with  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting.  Is  there 
any  discussion?  I  might  say  that  I  hope  that  the  garbage  tankage  is 
to  -be  a  food  for  stock,  otherwise  we  will  have  it  as  a  popular  form  of 
breakfast  food. 

,  MJl.  HUTCHISON:  The  young  fellow  who  is  pushing  that  enter- 
prise is  a  man  with  a  sharp  face,  don't  look  like  there  was  much  in 
him,  bnthe  is  as  sharp  as  a  tack  and  is  trying  to  jJut  It  on  the  market. 
In  regard  to  the  Seed  Bulletin,  we  have  some  copies  there;  and  if 
you  have  not  all  received  them,  we  will  be  glad  to  give  them  to  you 
and  by  next  year  we  hope  to  have  a  Paint  Bulletin.  A  paper  on  paint 
waa  read  here  but  it  did  not  bring  one  bit  of  discussion ;  I  believe  you 
diaps  have  been  getting  mighty  good  paint  or  you  would  have  got  into 
that  scrap.  That  is  a  thing  that  has  been  defrauding  the  people  of 
tbia  Commonwealth;  it  has  made  millionaires  out  of  some  people. 
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We  met  some  of  them  in  Philadelphia,  bat  it  has  pnt  stnfF  on  your 
houses  that  has  scaled  off  and  is  worthless,  but  we  hope  by  another 
year,  if  everything  goes  right,  to  be  able  to  give  yon  some  infonnation 
on  that  line. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  report  will  be  on  Soils  and  Crops, 
by  Prof.  Franklin  Menges. 

PROF.  MENGEB:  Mr  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  ^ill 
not  refer  to  any  criticsms  along  soil  lines,  bnt  I  am  going  to  confine 
my  report  entirely  to  crops  anc.  crop  rotations  and  it  yon  hare  any 
criticisms  to  offer,  I  wish  yon  wonld  offer  th^n,  because  I  am  going 
to  say  some  things  that  might  not  seem  practical  to  yon  people  and 
if  they  are  not  practical,  I  want  to  know  it,  in  fact  I  want  to  know 
it  especially  because  what  I  am  going  to  read  to  yon  has  been  tried 
for  a  short  time  and  really  so  E^ort  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
demonstrate  whether  it  is  goin^  to  be  a  proposition  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  carry  out  along  definite  agricultural  lines. 

Prof.  Menges  then  submitted  the  following  report: 
REPORT  ON  SOILS  AND  CROPS 


By  PBOF.  FRANKLIN  MENGES 


In  last  year's  report  we  discussed  the  general  methods  of  crop  rota- 
tion follows  throughout  the  State,  and,  in  closing  stated  that  in  all 
sections  of  the  State,  crop  rotation  should  be  so  arranged  that  ad- 
vantage may  be  taken  of  cool  weather  cereal  and  l^^minous  crops 
in  the  higher  and  northern  sections,  and  dry  weaflier  cereals  and 
leguminous  crops  for  the  dry  soils,  and  of  the  warm  and  hot  weatiier 
cereals  and  leguminous  crops  for  the  warmer  and  hot  areas  of  the 
State,  so  as  to  make  crop  rotations  do  what  all  rotations  should  do, 
namely,  produce  the  largest  amount  of  human  nutrition  and  at  the 
same  time  improve  the  soil  permanently.  A  banning  has  been  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Practical  Agricultural  Ekiucational  Work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  the  State  along  this  line  by  introducing 
into  the  regular  four  year's  rotation  with  every  soil  exhausting  crop, 
a  soil  improving  crop.  This  work  was  started  three  years  ago  in  tiie 
northern  part  of  York  county  on  the  mesossoic  sandstone  and  shale 
soils  on  a  farm  which  had  been  so  reduced  in  fertility  that  the  owner 
said  to  the  writer  that  he  could  not  get  a  renter  for  the  place  who 
would  stay  on  it  longer  than  a  year.  An  examination  of  flie  soil  re- 
vealed the  fact  tiiat'the  organic  matter  had  been  so  reduced  that  vir- 
tually all  fertility  for  the  growing  crop  had  to  be  obtained  from  min- 
eral sources  because  the  humus  still  in  the  soil  had  dianged  iato 
the  inert  condition  and  the  quantity  was  so  small  that  if  it  had  been 
active  humus  it  would  have  famished  but  litUe  fertQity,  and  the  soil 
was  chemically  inactive  except  for  the  little  activity  midntained  by  the 
commercial  fertilizer  applied  annually,  which  is  an  activity  not  con- 
ducive to  large  crop  yields,  especially  in  sandy  aoila,  and  therefore 
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the  first  and  great  thing  to  do  was  to  devise  a  method  for  making 
bnmas  on  a' soil  which  had  to  yield  crops  and  where  there  was  no  man- 
ure, by  raising  soil  improving  crops  with  or  following  the  soil  ezhaas- 
ting  crops. 

This  operation  was  started  with  the  corn  crop.  A  fertilizer  com- 
posed of  1^00  pounds  basic  slag,  600  pounds  7%  animal  tankage  and 
200  pounds  muriate  of  potash  in  the  ton,  was  applied  with  the  corn 
in  the  row  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  per  acre,  and  before  the  last  cul- 
tivation, Whippoorwill  cowpeas,  which  had  been  inoculated  with 
inoculating  material  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
'Washington,  were  sown  in  the  corn  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre 
and  covering  with  the  cultivator.  The  middle  of  September,  when  the 
com  had  ripened,  which,  considering  the  condition  of  the  soil,  was  a 
splendid  crop,  was  cut  and  when  husked  yielded  90  baskets  of  ears  per 
acre.  The  cowpea  vines  were  in  many  instances*  more  than  two  feet 
long  with  an  average  length  of  18  inches,  and  covered  the  ground 
completely.  As  previously  indicated,  the  soil  was  sandy  and  the  cow- 
peas  and  com  stubble  were  cut  up  and  mixed  with  the  soil  with  a 
disk  harrow  by  harrowing  the  ground  three  or  four  times.  After 
the  land  had  been  prepared  in  this  way,  it  was  seeded  with  wheat, 
and  with  the  wheat  200  pounds  per  acre  of  the  same  mixture  of  fertil- 
izer as  had  been  applied  with  the  corn.  The  following  spring,  after 
the  middle  of  April,  inoculated  hulled  white  blossom  sweet  clover  seed 
was  sown  with  the  wheat  at  the  rate  of  34  quarts  per  acre  and  cov- 
ered with  a  weeder.  The  seed  came  up  and  grew  suflBciently  tall  that 
some  tops  were  cut  off  when  the  wheat  was  harvested.  The  sweet 
clover  was  allowed  to  grow  until  the  middle  of  August  When  it  had 
reached  a  height  of  15  to  20  inches,  it  was  plowed  down  and  the  land 
seeded  with  wheat  again,  and  with  the  wheat  the  following  spring, 
red  and  alsike  clovers  were  sown,  and  in  this  way  a  soil  improving 
crop  was  raised  with  every  soil  exhausting  crop,  or  a  soil  exhausting 
crop  followed  with  a  soil  improved  crop  in  the  old  four  years'  rota- 
tion. As  previously  stated,  a  crop  rotation  should  be  so  arranged 
that  it  will  produce  the  largest  amount  of  human  food  that  can  be 
produced  in  the  individual  soils  and  under  prevailing  climatic  con- 
ditions and  under  the  management  of  each  individual  farmer,  whether 
some  phase  of  the  livestock  or  semi-livestock  and  grain  farming  opera- 
tion be  followed  or  grain  and  hay  forming  or  seed  production  which 
will,  in  the  near  future  become  a  necessity  in  this  State,  or  any  other 
phase  of  agriculture  or  horticulture,  and,  in  addition,  improve  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  These  are  not  easy  things  to  do  but  can  be 
done. 

The  livestock  industry  should,  in  a  much  larger  way,  be  the  prevail- 
ing agricultural  industry  of  the  State,  and  in  order  to  make  it  more  at- 
tractive financially,  crops  must  be  produced  on  the  farm  to  feed 
the  animals  to  get  away  from  paying  profits  coming  and  going,  and 
to  do  this,  rotations  established  by  means  of  which  the  largest  amount 
of  a  high  feeding  value  roughage  and  grain  foods  can  be  produced.  A 
rotation  for  the  southem  part  of  the  State  which  will  furnish  a  large 
nmount  of  a  high  feeding  value  roughage  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
prove the  soil,  can  be  arranged  by  seeding  winter  rye  in  the  com 
stubble  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  sufficiently  dry  to  run  a  weeder  or  a  spike-tooth  harrow  over  it,  so 
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with  the  rye  equal  quantities  of  red  and  mammoth  clovers,  the  rye 
cut  for  hay  or  silage  when  it  is  heading,  which,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  will  be  early  in  May;  allow  the  clover  to  grow  until  it 
is  well  headed,  which  will  be  sometime  in  July  or  August,  cut  for 
hay  and  allow  ibe  second  crop  to  remain  on  the  field.  In  this  way  two 
crops  of  high  feeding  value  hay  can  be  produced  and  one  soil  im- 
proving crop,  all  in  one  season.  The  following  spring  this  clover 
sod  is  plowed  down  and  the  land  prepared  and  planted  with  corn  and 
the  corn  field  of  the  previous  year  which  had  been  sown  with  rye, 
used  for  the  hay  field,  and  in  this  way  a  farm  can  be  divided  into  two 
fields,  one  for  hay  and  the  other  for  com,  and  with  the  right  use  of 
the' manure,  the  soil  improved  continuously. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  start  this  kind  of  work  in  a  few  sectioiHi 
of  the  State  because'of  soil  and  climatic  conditions  being  especially 
favorable;  but  a  rotation  which  is  more  attractive  to  me  than  the 
above  outline  is  now  being  practiced  on  a  300  acre  farm  by  Martin 
Cope's  son,  Lancaster  county.  These  people  raise  sweet  com  which 
ti^ey  dry  and  sell  as  their  money  crop.  The  husks  and  cobs  ate  cat 
up  and  fed  to  cattle,  and  the  com  stalks  which,  as  all  com  stalks  do. 
when  the  ears  are  plucked  at  the  time  they  are  in  the  best  condition 
for  drying,  accumulate  sugar  in  a  few  weeks  until  they  contain  as 
much  as  12  to  14  per  cent.,  when  they  are  cut  and  either  silo^  or 
tied  up  in  bundles  and  carefully  dried  and  fed  to  cattle,  famishing 
approximately  as  rich  a  carbo-hydrate  food  as  an  ordinary  corn  crop. 
At  the  last  cultivation  of  this  corn,  red  and  alsike  clovers,  alfalfa 
and  timothy  are  sown  with  the  com,  and  the  following  year  anywhere 
from  2  to  4  crops  of  hay  are  cut  off  this  land;  the  firat. crop. mixed 
hay  made  up  of  timothy,  red  and  alsike  clovers  while  the  second  and 
third  crops  are  largely  of  alfalfa.  These  rotations  furnish  a  large, 
amount  of  roughage  and  corn  but  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  hi^ 
feeding  value  protein  and  grains,  and  therefore  either  part  of  the  sod 
field  must  be  planted  in  the  southern  section  of  the  State  with  soy 
beans  and  in  the  central  and  northern  part  with  Canada  field. peaa, 
oir  part  of  the  field  seeded  for  hay  must  be  used  for  raising  these  crops. 
It  may  be  well  to  state  that  one  bushel  of  soy  beans  ground  with 
two' bushels  of  com  will  make  a  splendid  grain  ration  for  dairy  cows, 
but  it  is  likely  that  with  well  nigh  all  farmers  throughout  the  larger 
part  of  the  State,  the  longer  rotations  such  as  the  three  years  for 
the  central  and  northern  and  higher  areas  made  up  of  com  followed 
with  Canada  field  peas  and  oats,  and  the  Canada  field  peas  and  oats 
with  clovers  and,  wherever  possible,  alfalfa,  and  in  the  southeastern 
sections,  a  rotation  of  corn,  soy  beans  and,  in  some  sections,  cow 
peas  and  alfalfa,  will  prevail  for  a  long  time. 
,  As  previously  stated,  the  raising  of  clean,  pure  seed  of  good  ritality 
has  become  a  question  of  supreme  importance  in  the  State  and 
through  the  introduction  of  shorter  rotation,  this  demand  will  be 
much  enlarged,  which,  with  a  large  acreage  of  sandy,  loamy,  warm 
late  fall  and  early  spring  farming  soils  splendidly  adapted  for  rais- 
ing fall  or  early  summer  ripening  crops,  such  as  crimson  clover,  fol- 
lowed with  a  dry  hot  weather  early  fall  ripening  crop  such  as  the  cow- 
pea  and  sweet  clover,  and  in  the  more  loamy  soils,  with  soy  beans  for 
seed,  this  demand  can  be  supplied  and  the  land  continually  improved. 
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Rotations  of  this  character  have  been  outlined  and  started  in  a  small 
way  on  the  sandy  and  shaly  soils  derived  from  the  Clinton  strata  in 
Juniata  county. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  there  are  no  objections,  this  report  will  be 
received  and  published  with  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

MB.  EEIPER:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  is  there  any 
information  or  is  there  anybody  here  that  has  any  information  on 
spring  wheat?  I  have  exhausted  our  State  College  and  the  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  and  cannot  get  any  information.  I  am  about 
to  get  some  spring  wheat  frOm  Montana  and  Dakota  and  try  it.  Both 
the  State  College  and  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington 
would  like  to  have  the  information  I  get. 

PROF.  MENGES:    Where  are  you  located? 

MR.  KIEPER:    Here  in  Dauphin  county. 

PROF.  MENGES:  You  are  too  far  south  for  spring  wheat  unless 
you  can  sow  it  in  March.  If  you  have  land  that  you  can  farm  and 
sow  the  wheat  up  until  the  middle  of  March,  it  may  do  all  right.  You 
know  wheat  is  a  cool  weather  plant  and  it  does  best  if  it  can  de- 
velop in  cool  weather  and  then  ripen  in  pretty  dry,  hot  weather. 
That  is  what  makes  Kansas  wheat.  Now  in  the  northern  sections, 
you  know  they  have  climatic  conditions  that  suits  exactly;  they  can 
sow  their  wheat  early  and  it  will  ripen  when  they  have  little  rains 
during  July  and  August,  and  that  makes  their  splendid,  hard  wheat, 
a  condition  that  does  not  prevail  here,  normally. 

A  Member:  You  will  succeed  for  one  year,  then  I  am  afraid  that 
you  will  get  a  very  inferior  quality. 

PROF.  MENGES:  Yes,  that  has  been  the  experience;  if  you 
were  located  in  Bradford,  Tioga,  or  even  in  Susquehanna  counties  it 
would  be  different 

A  Member:    Of  Lackawanna  county? 

PROF.  MENGES :  Your  conditions  are  good  for  some  other  things. 
If  you  were  located  up  there,  I  think  you  might  try  it  with  some 
advantage,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  you  will  make  a  failure  of  it  down 
here,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated. 

MR.  SEAMANS :  I  will  say  for  the  information  of  the  gentleman 
that  we  procured  seed  from  Wisconsin,  spring  wheat  last  spring  jn 
my  farm,  and  sewed  four  acres  and  we  had  a  fairly  good  crop,  we 
thought,  we  harvested  100  bushels  from  four  acr^,  and  about  one 
acre  of  it  went  down,  it  was  a  little  too  wet.  That  has  been  our 
first  experience  in  sowing  spring  wheat  for  some  20  or  25  years,  but 
we  have  been  well  satisfied  with  the  crop. 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:  I  tried  out  a  good  substitute  for 
spring  wheat,  and  that  is  Kansas  turkey  red,  a  winter  wheat  almost 
the  same  quality  as  the  spring  wheat.  I  had  the  local  miller  test  it 
and  the  chemist  test  it  and  they  pronounced  it  about  as  good.  But  a 
peculiar  thing  about  it,  they  would  not  pay  me  the  price  that  the 
spring  wheat  would  cost  delivered  at  their  mill. 
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MR.  KEIPER:    Did  you  plant  it  in  the  spring? 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER :  No ;  the  yield  will  be  best,  the  straw  is 
short  and  the  grain  excellent;  it  makes  the  finest  chicken  feed  in 
the  world.  But  there  was  the  condition,  the  miller  wonld  not  give  me 
the  price  he  would  have  to  pay  for  the  same  grade  of  wheat  bought  in 
the  west;  it  was  unprofitable  because  it  did  not  yield  enough  money. 

PROP.  MENGES:  The  best  crop  or  the  best  paying  crop  that  can 
be  procured  in  those  northern  sections  is  the  Canada  field  pea  and 
oats.  There  is  no  question,  I  think,  about  that  any  longer,  and  it 
would  pay  our  friends  to  follow  that  three  years  rotation,  com, 
Canada  field  peas  and  oats  and  grass  and  wherever  possible,  alfalfa. 
I  do  not  say  that  alfalfa  will  do  well  in  all  sections  of  the  State,  be- 
cause it  will  not,  but  wherever  it  is  possible,  I  think  that  rotation 
would  pay  our  people  splendidly.  Now  there  are  some  sections  where 
the  com  does  not  do  well,  and  there  I  would  change  the  rotation  a  lit- 
tle again. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  Speaking  of  alfalfa,  I  did  not  refer  to  it  in 
this  report,  but  I  have  been  encouraging  the  farmers  in  Huntingdon 
county  to  grow  alfalfa,  and  in  our  township,  the  best  limestone  town- 
ship, the  best  limestone  land  in  Pennsylvania,  there's  over  a  hundred 
acres  of  alfalfa  doing  well.  A  few  years  ago,  you  could  not  per- 
suade a  farmer  at  all  to  sow  in  it.  Those  of  you  who  get  The  Stock- 
man and  Farmer  saw  a  large  field  of  40  acres  of  alfalfa  last  year 
accredited  as  comlTig  from  Blair  county  near  Tyrone,  but  that  was 
grown  out  in  old  Huntingdon  county.  Dr.  Beck  has  a  whole  lot  of 
good  things  up  there,  but  they  want  to  take  credit  for  this  alfalfa 
in  Blair  county ;  it's  over  the  river  in  our  township  and  that  man  is 
raising  it  and  doing  good  on  that  farm,  that  is  growing  thht  alfalfa. 
Now  here  is  something  there  may  be  a  dispute  on,  but  that  man  last 
year  produced  on  that  farm  f 6,000  worth  of  products  sold  ofif  of  that 
farm  in  that  township.  He  is  about  2  miles  from  Tyrone.  I  do  not 
want  to  go  into  the  detail.  He  keeps  a  dairy,  he  retails  the  milk, 
keeps  hogs  and  he  has  his  alfalfa  to  feed  his  cows  and  his  name  is 
John  Campbell;  he  is  prosperous  and  I  had  him  at  an  institute  Sat- 
urday. That  is  just  one  township  where  the  man  is  farming  and  the 
b&ckbone  of  his  feed  is  alfalfa  and  he  is  not  paying  |25.  and  fSO.  a 
ton  to  the  dealer  for  it,  he  is  raising  it  there  on  that  limestone  land. 
A  few  years  ago  every  one  said,  "What  is  the  use  of  your  trying  al- 
falfa here?  You  cannot  grow  it."  They  are  growing  it  tliere  and 
Mr.  Peck  and  Mr.  Grasier  and  all  those  dairymen  are  sowing  alfalfa 
and  an  abundance  of  it.  Mr.  Leidy  has  a  number  of  acres  of  it^ 
but  if  we  people  up  at  the  foothills  of  the  mountain  can  do  it  np 
there,  why  can't  you  raise  alfalfa  all  over  this  state  and  stop  this 
enormous  feed  bill  and  the  money  you  are  paying  out  to  the  western 
people  for  growing  alfalfa  way  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  shipping 
it  here?  Get  to  thinking  about  it,  you  institute  men,  you  directors.  Go 
out  to  your  work  and  talk  alfalfa  to  these  people,  and  if  they  miss 
one  year,  don't  get  discouraged.  Mr.  Campbell  missed  it  the  first 
year  but  stuck  to  it.  Get  a  little  stick-to-it-iveness ;  that's  a  pretty 
good  word,  though  it  is  not  a  college  word.  Dr.  Sparks,  but  that 
will  win  in  this  farming  proposition  if  you  put  the  stuflf  into  it. 
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PROP.  MENGES:  I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  Hutchison  referred 
to  this  matter.  This  work  has  been  started  all  along  the  line,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  do  anything.  Senator  Fox,  whom  a  great  many 
of  you  know,  has  a  little  farm  in  Cumberland  county,  and  last  summer 
a  year  ago  we  started  with  alfalfa  there,  in  preparing  for  alfalfa,  we 
sowed  the  land  the  previous  fall  with  rye.  We  plowed  down  the  rye 
and  the  following  May  sowed  the  land  with  cow  peas,  inoculated  the 
seed,  plowed  down  the  cow  peas  in  August  and  sowed  the  land  with 
alfalfa,  and  last  summer  Senator  Fox  had  his  first  crop  of  alfalta; 
he  is  down  here  in  the  Kunkle  building,  go  and  ask  him  about  it. 
He  harvested  five  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  from  an  acre  the  first  season, 
and  his  land  is  not  any  better  than  thousands  of  acres  of  the  same 
formation,  which  is  the  Hudson  River  shale,  in  this  section  of  the 
State. 

MR.  KEIPER:  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  for  all  the  dele- 
gates to  know  something  about  Soudan  grass.  All  the  papers  made 
a  great  deal  of  clamor  in  the  last  year  and  I  sent  to  Texas  and  got 
enough  seed  for  five  acres.  It  was  pretty  late  when  we  got  it  planted, 
on  account  of  the  wet  season  and  other  crops  being  in  the  way,  and 
they  said  it  would  grow,  made  all  kinds  of  claims  for  it  growing  on 
wet  land,  dry  land  and  any  other  kind  of  land,  so  I  put  it  in  a  damp 
field,  planted  it  about  the  first  day  of  June,  fifteen  pounds  to  the 
acre,  broadcast  and  harrowed  it  in.  I  had  two  splendid  crops  of 
Soudon  hay  and  the  cattle  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  get  enough  of  it. 
I  think  with  that  little  experiment,  if  I  go  a  little  further  and  if  the 
rest  of  you  try  it  out  here  in  the  State,  that  we  will  have  a  crop  that 
will  very  largely  take  the  place  of  alfalfa  hay,  give  us  more  feed  "for 
roughage  and,  the  claim  is  made,  will  enrich  our  soil.  They  claim 
that  that  is  one  of  it's  best  points,  the  soil  enrichment  coming  from 
the  large  roots  and  the  large  number  of  stalks,  I  counted  47  stalks 
from  one  grain;  it  is  a  great  soil  enricher. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Is  there  any  more  discussion  on  this  report? 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  If  the  Chair  so  desires,  I  have  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    If  there  is  no  objection,  we  will  receive  that 
report  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Herr  then  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee,  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE. 
We,  your  Committee  on  Resolutions  would  offer  the  folowing  as  our 

report : 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  regret  that  an  amount  of  important 
work  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  State  College  remains 
incomplete  by  reason  of  seeming  necessity  for  a  reduction  in  the  ap- 
propriations to  these  organizations  by  the  last  Legislature,  and  sin- 
cerely trust  that  the  forthcoming  Legislature  will  make  full  appro- 
priations to  these  agencies. 

Whereas,  We,  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
of  Pennsylvania,  feel  that  the  work  of  our  State  Police  has  been  of 
incalculable  benefit  and  help  to  the  people  of  our  State,  especially 
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in  the  rural  districts  where,  of  necessity,  onr  homes  are  exposed  to 
trespass  and  other  lawless  acts.  They  have  given  protection  and  as- 
sistance in  time  of  need ;  and,  whereas,  the  great  work  they  have  done 
in  preserving  the  natural  resources  of  our  State,  such  as  the  forest 
and  game,  and  in  enforcing  tiie  laws  regarding  the  protection  of  our 
workers,  our  industries  and  commercial  interests;  and,  whereas,  their 
skill  and  service  in  times  of  misfortune,  floods,  fires  and  pestilence, 
in  the  control  of  which  they  have  co-operated  with  the  local  and  State 
officials,  has  been  of  untold  value;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  continuance  of  the  State  Police  in 
their  present  form  and  that  their  membership  may  be  increased  as  the 
needs  of  he  State  require. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, hereby  express  our  appreciation  of  the  long  and  most  excel- 
lent service  of  our  late  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  N.  B.  Critch- 
field;  and,  further  resolve  that  we  recognize  the  untiring  eflforts  and 
work  of  our  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of 
Farmers'  Institutes,  Hon.  A.  L.  Martin,  under  whose  management  the 
Institutes  of  the  State  have  reached  a  high  standard;  and,  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  recognizing  the  great  work  that  has  been  ac- 
complished through  the  Farmers'  Institutes  and  corps  of  Farm  Ad- 
visers, that  we  heartily  endorse  these  features  of  our  educational  work 
in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  would  recom- 
mend that  our  Legislative  Committee,  at  the  forthcoming  session  of 
the  Legislature,  ask  and  work  for  a  larger  appropriation  to  carry  on 
tl\.e  work. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, welcome  as  our  chief,  the  newly  appointed  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Hon.  Charles  E.  Patton,  and  hereby  assure  him  of  our 
hearty  co-operation  in  the  great  work  to  which  he  has  been  called. 

Whereas,  Believing  that  our  game  laws  should  be  amended  as  fol- 
lows: First,  amending  the  game  laws  to  prohibit  the  killing  of  Quail; 
second,  Deer  hunting  season  should  be  from  November  first  to  fif- 
teenth ;  third,  there  ^ould  be  a  closed  season  for  Ruffled  Grouse  em- 
bracing three  years. 

Resolved,  Therefore,  that  our  L^islative  Committe  bring  these 
amendments,  as  above  noted,  to  the  attention  of  the  forthcoming  Leg- 
islature, and  use  all  possible  means  to  have  them  enacted. 

Resolved  further,  That  we  ask  the  County  Agricultural  Societies 
and  Allied  Associations  to  pass  similar  resolutions. 

(Signed) 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Chairman. 
JOHN  A.  WOODWARD. 
B.  F.  KILLAM, 
GEO.  G.  HUTCHISON, 
WM.  C.  BLACK, 

Committee 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  what  is  your  pleasure  in  regard 
to  this  report? 

•   On  motion  of  Mr.  Brong,  the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee 
was  adopted, 
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The.  CHAJRMAN:  Now  we  were  to  have  had  at  this  time  an  ad- 
dress by  Hon.  A.  F.  Lever,  on  Agriculture,  and  I  am  very  sorry  to 
inform  you  that,  on  account  of  sickness  in  the  family  he  is  unable  ,tp 
be  with  us  today.  Most  all  of  our  discussions  or  a  lot  of  our  dis- 
cussions today  and  yesterday  l^ave  brought  up  the  question  of  better 
marketing  facilities,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  announce  that  Mr.  Dor- 
sett  has  kindly  consented  to  take  this  time  and  give  us  a  talk  on 
marketing.     (Applause). 

MAEKETINQ 


B7  B.  B.  DORSETT 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Board  and  Fellow 
Workers:  I  deem  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  address  this 
intelligent  body;  but  naturally  I  shrink  from  taking  the  place  of  a 
man  of  snrh  prominence  as  Congressman  Lever.  As  has  been  stated 
by  your  Chairman,  in  all  these  meetings,  thus  far,  the  one  problem 
that  seems  to  be  bothering  you  is,  that  of  better  market  facilities.  I 
am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  problem  confronting  the  farmer  today 
that  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  him  as  adequate  marketing  facili- 
ties. I  would  not  in  the  least  discourage  the  increased  production 
that  we  hear  about,  but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  farmer  is  not 
so  much  worried  todav  about  producing  the  crop  as  he  is  about 
marketing  it  after  it  has  been  produced,  and  T  believe  that  the  greatest 
problem  that  confronts  you  today  is,  "How  Can  I  Get  That  Product 
to  Market  At  The  Tieast  Expen.«te  and  Get  The  Most  Out  of  It?"  I 
know  that  we  have  many  remedies,  many  solutions  of  this  great 
problem,  and  T  know  that  there  are  many  theories  and  there  is  much 
criticism,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you,  fellow  farmers  and  members  of  the 
Board,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  criticise  than  it  is  to  bring  forth  a 
definite  plan  of  action.  'We  have  what  might  be  called  two  forms  of 
criticism,  constructive  and  destructive,  and  we  have  plenty  of  men 
who  are  long  on  destructive  and  short  on  constructive  criticism. 
We  have  plenty  of  men  who  can  tear  down,  but  we  do  not  have  men 
enough  who  can  build  up.  It  takes  more  brains  to  build  up  than  it 
does  to  tear  down,  and  I  think  fhat  Lincoln  hit  the  nail  squarely 
on  the  head  when  he  said  that  before  one  tears  down  the  house  which 
one  has  built,  he  must  first  build  one  for  himself;  and  so  in  this  great 
problem  of  marketing,  it  requires  the  earnest  co-opieration  of  all  agen^ 
cies  interested  in  the  uplift  of  agriculture. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  right  here  to  one  fact  that  has  cropped 
out  here  at  this  meeting  and  has  found  its  way  into  the  columns  of 
the  newspapers  about  the  overlapping  of  interests.  It  is  not  for  me 
here  to  say  where  it  came  from  or  who  is  back  of  it,  but  I  want  to  say 
this  to  you,  that  we  cannot  afford,  as  men  interested  in  agriculture, 
to  allow  any  outside  interest  to  keep  us  apart.  (Applause)  Some 
years  ago,  down  in  the  south,  when  that  great  Civil  War  was  going 
on,  a  great  general  met  one  of  the  colored  gentlemen  one  day  and  he 
said,  "Sambo,  why  is  it  that  you  are  not  at  the  front  fighting?-  Dq 
you  not  knoTV  that  this  war  is  for  you?"  Sambo  looked  at  him  a 
moment,  then  he  said,  "Massa,  when  two  dogs  fight  over  a  bone,  .the 
bone  don't  fight."  (Laughter)  Now  that  is  the  situation  in  JPenn-; 
sylvania  today;  if  we  are  going  to  do  anything  along  the  line  of 
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marketing,  we  must  have  thorough  co-operation.  But  I  haven't  time 
this  afternoon  to  cover  this  field  as  I  would  like,  and  I  did  not  know, 
until  noon,  that  I  was  to  say  anything  on  this  subject,  and  fortunately 
for  you  and  unfortunately  for  me,  I  have  not  had  time  to  prepare  a 
manuscript  or  even  notes;  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  there  are 
three  great  factors  that  we  need  as  farmers  and  as  men  interested  in 
agriculture.  The  first  is  organization,  the  second  is  education  and 
the  third  is  co-operation.  • 

ORGANIZATION 

With  these  three  great  factors  at  work,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
we  can  cover  the  field  thoroughly.  Now,  in  just  touching  on  the  first, 
that  of  organization,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  no  great  achievement 
has  ever  been  accomplished  save  through  organization.  Tou  can  see 
that  here  with  this  Board  of  Agriculture.  Follow  its  history  from  its 
birth  down  to  this  day  and  note  its  achievements.  It  is  a  striking 
example  of  what  you  can  do  by  thorough  organization.  Then,  again, 
I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  these  organizations  they 
ought  not  to  cover  too  wide  a  territory ;  they  should  be  local,  to  start 
with.  We  are  reading  much  in  these  days,  and  hearing  more,  about 
community  centers  and  community  interests.  , 

Well,  that  is  only  another  form  of  organization.  Now  that  organi- 
zation may  take  whatever  form  you  are  pleased  to  follow.  It  may  be 
the  grange,  it  may  be  the  farmers'  club  or  the  farmers'  union,  or  it 
may  be  just  a  little  handful  of  farmers ;  but  remember  that  the  first 
thing  you  must  do  is  to  orgamze.  That  is  the  thought  that  I  want 
to  leave  with  you  and  I  want  to  pound  it  in  so  hard  that  you  will 
not  forget  it.  Why,  some  years  ago  when  P.  T.  Bamum  was  at  his 
desk,  as  the  people  came  out  of  that  tent  one  afternoon  at  the  close 
of  one  of  his  afternoon  performances,  they  came  along  the  side  of  a 
smaller  tent  and  there  they  saw  and  heard  one  of  those  barkers,  as 
they  were  called  and  he  was  proclaiming,  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  tiiat 
for  a  dime,  ten  cents,  a  tenth  part  of  a  dollar,  they  could  go  inside 
and  see  what  no  man,  woman  or  child  had  ever  seen  before.  They 
quickly  parted  with  their  dimes  and  went  in  and  the  tent  was  finally 
filled  to  overflowing  and  then  they  commenced  to  come  out  and  they 
called  that  man  an  imposter.  Why,  they  said  "There  is  nothing  in 
that  tent."  He  said,  "Wait  a  minute."  He  went  inside  and  hauled 
back  a  curtain  and  there,  sitting  on  a  plank,  were  six  farmers  and  they 
had  hold  of  a  rope  and  they  were  all  pulling  together,  the  other  end 
being  fastened  to  the  center  pole  of  the  tent.  He  said,  "There,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  is  something  that  no  man,  woman  or  child  ever  saw 
before,  six  farmers  pulling  together."  (Applause  and  laughter). 
Now  that  is  the  keynote  of  marketing,  pulling  together.  I  would 
like  to  see  this  State  Board  pull  together  as  a  unit  in  the  great  work 
of  uplifting  agriculture. 

EDUCATION 

Now  the  second  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  of  education,  and  I 
shall  not  refer  to  the  kind  that  you  would  ordinarily  expect  to  get 
in  college,  but  rather  that  which  you  would  get  from  the  University 
of  hard-knocks.  That  is  the  kind  of  education  that  most  of  us  have 
and  that  is  the  kind  of  education  that  sticks,  and  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  the  very  best  education  a  man,  woman  or  child  can  get  is  that 
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which  teaches  him  or  her  how  to  work.  Why,  someone  has  said, 
"God  help  the  rich,  the  poor  can  work;"  and  I  believe  that  this  is  tbe 
real  salvation  of  this  country  today  that  so  many  of  ns  know  how 
to  work,  and  the  best  thing  that  conld  happen  to  agricaltnre  today 
wonld  be  to  have  more  young  men  and  more  young  women  on  the  farm 
who  know  how  to  work. 

Now  the  education  that  I  refer  to  today  is  that  which  acquaints 
the  farmer  with  the  needs  of  the  market.  I  discovered  yesterday,  by 
listening  to  the  remarks  that  were  made  here,  that  even  though  some 
of  you  have  been  engaged  in  a  certain  line  of  agriculture  for  a  number 
of  months,  that  you  have  not  yet  learned  the  needs  of  the  market  and 
that  the  great  question,  one  which  requires  considerable  education, 
and  you  know  the  allegation  is  often  made,  and  I  resent  it  with  all 
my  heart  and  all  my  soul,  the  allegation  is  often  made  that  the  farmer 
is  not  a  business  man.  I  want  to  say  to  yon  that  you  may  go  where 
you  will  over  Pennsylvania  or  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  country,  and  you  will  find  that  tbe  best  and  the  brainest  men 
are  men  from  the  farm.  Qo  into  the  great  banking  institutions  of 
Philadelphia  or  New  York  and  you  will  find  that  90%  of  them  were 
men  frona  the  farm.  They  are  business  men,  but  unfortunately  many 
of  them  do  not  have  time  to  study  the  science  of  selling  their  products, 
and  that  is  where  a  great  many  of  them  fail,  they  do  not  understand 
how  to  get  their  product  to  the  market  in  the  best  form  and  at  the 
least  expense,  and  I  believe  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  could 
do  no  greater  service  to  yon  farmers  and  to  agriculture  in  general  to- 
day than  to  give  the  farmer  some  assistance  along  the  line  of  grading, 
packing  and  salting. 

Just  let  me  relate  one  or  two  experiences  I  have  had  which  cover 
this  point:     T  think  it  was  two  years  ago,  nearly  two  years  ago,  that 
I  was  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  where  they 
ship  a  great  deal  of  hay,  and  those  farmers  thought  they  were  not 
getting  enough  for  that  hay.    Well,  I  said,  "Do  you  want  to  ship  it 
direct  to  the  market?"     And  they  said,  "Yes."    I  said,  "All  right, 
111  tell  you  where  to  ship  it;"  and  then  I  said  to  them:  "Now  you 
have  several  grades  of  hay,  and  not  many  of  you  have  had  any  experi- 
ence in  the  grading  of  that  hay,  but  so  far  as  you  can,  order  two  or 
three  cars,  and  then  when  you  farmers  take  that  hay  to  the  market 
or  to  the  station,  sort  it  as  nearly  as  your  knowledge  will  permit,  put- 
ting only  one  grade  in  a  car ;"  and  those  farmers  followed  out  the  in- 
structions given  them,  and  they  told  me  afterward  that  they  received 
|7.  more  a  ton  for  that  hay  than  they  could  have  gotten  at  home.    Just 
last  week,  at  the  close  of  the  Institute  in  Mercer  county,  a  young 
man  came  to  me  at  the  close  of  the  Institute  and  said,  "Do  you  re- 
member telling  me  about  shipping  some  hay?"    I  said,  "Yes,  sir." 
"Well,"  he  said,  "I  saved  |7.  on  a  single  car."    Now  that  is  the  kind 
of  marketing  that  touches  the  farmers'  heart.    Why,  do  you  know 
someone  has  said  that  "he  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  where  but 
one  grew  before  is  a  benefactor  to  mankind."     I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  he  who  can  bring  two  smiles  where  none  grew  before  is  a  greater 
benefactor,  and  there  is  nothing  that  will  make  a  farmer  smile  more 
widely  than  to  give  him  a  good  price  for  what  he  produces,  and  he  is 
not  so  much  concerned  today  about  the  production  of  that  extra  blade 
of  grass  as  he  is  as  to  who  will  get  it  after  it  is  produced.    That  is 
the  big  problem  in  this  business. 
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Now  another  illustration  to  show  you  what  I  mean;  some  of  you 
are  Engaged  in  the  growing  of  potatoes;  I  know  there  are  some  here 
from  counties  that  produce  many  thousand  of  bushels,,  and  the  one 
thing  that  has  kept  you  out  of  the  best  markets  has  been  t)ie  fact 
that  the  potatoes  often  have  not  been  thoroughly  graded.  The  pota- 
toes as  they  usually  come  from  the  ground  ought  to  be  graded  iuto 
three  grades,  and  yet  the  common  practice  is,  with  many  farmers,  to 
ftimply  sort  out  the  little  ones  as  they  are  called,  and  then  put  them 
all  in  one  grade;  yet  I  know  of  instances  over  in  New  York  City, 
where  they  are  paying  10  and  15  cents  more  a  bushel  for  potatoes  of  a 
certain  grade  than  they  are  paying  where  they  are  shipped  practically 
as  they  come  from  the  ground. 

The  question  of  fruit  marketing  was  touched  upon  here  yesterday. 
Why,  farmers,  do  you  know  that  it  costs  55  cents  a  bushel  to  get  the 
apples  of  the  West  to  our  market?  Now  is  it  possible  that  you  let 
some  fellow  way  out  on  the  western  coast  pay  that  additional  charge 
and  compete  with  yon  ?  You  know  and  I  know  that  you  can  grow  the 
finest  apples  in  the  world  right  here  in  Pennsylvania,  and  what  is  the 
difference?  Why,  just  let  me  call  your  attention  to  this;  when  a 
toan  orders  a  box  or  50  boxes  or  100  boxes  of  Spitzenburg  apples  from 
the  West,  he  knows  that  every  box  will  be  like  the  other  box ;  he  does 
iiot  buy  them  by  inspection,  but  he  buys  by  reputation ;  but  you  let 
some  one  come  into  the  market  where  many  of  our  apples  are  sold  and 
instead  of  taking  your  word  or  the  word  of  the  dealer  they  must  see 
them;  and  that  is  not  all,  they  must  handle  them,  and  many  times 
handle  them  until  they  are  bruised  and  unfit  for  the  market,  and  that 
is  the  method  that  is  being  employed  in  too  many  instances  here  in 
Pennsylvania.  Now  then  we  need  to  have,  as  has  been  suggested!  and 
here  again  comes  in  your  organization — I  would  like  to  see  all  the 
different  horticultural  societies  of  Pennsylvania  just  tied  up  in  one 
organization,  have  one  trade  mark  and  one  stamp,  and  when  they 
put  on  a  barrel  or  a  box  of  apples,  it  means  something,  just  the  same 
as  it  does  when  they  come  from  the  west  Why,  we  farmers  have  as 
many  brands,  as  the  western  farmers  have,  and  why  can't  we  use 
them  ?    And  I  believe  that  the  time  is  coming  when  we  will  use  them. 

Another  thing — I  call  your  attention  to  along  this  line  of  educa- 
tion is  the  fact  that  oftentimes  we  dont  know  when  and  where  to  ship. 
That  is  a  serious  obstacle,  and  here  again  I  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  us  in  this  work. 
We  should  have  on  file  at  the  Department  at  all  times  information 
that  will  enable  you  farmers  to  know  where  and  when  to  ship..  Why, 
you  know  it  is  a  crime  to  ship  products  to  one  market  until  it  is 
glutted  to  that  extent  that  they  must  take  the  apples  or  the  potatoes 
or  the  tomatoes  or  whatever  it  may  be,  out  and  dump  them  into  the 
river  or  the  ocean.  That  condition  ought  not  to  obtain,  and  if  we 
had  adequate  marketing  facilities  and  de  right  kind  of  information, 
it  would  not  obtain.  There  is  just  as  much  in  knowing  where  and 
when  to  ship  as  there  is  in  producing  the  crop.  We  hear  much  about 
pupply  and  demand  and  undoubtedly  that  affects  market  prices,  but 
our  marketing  has  been  dump  and  demand,  and  I  want  to  stop  it. 
Why,  the  farmers  today  are  planting  and  sowing  by  faith,  and  they 
reap,  in  hope  and  they  market  by  accident ;  and  they  have  been  doing 
thait  right  along,  and  now  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  adopt  a  better 
method,  let  us  see  if  we  cannot,  by  working  together,  work  out  a  prob- 
lem that  will  give  to  each  man  an  honest  share  of  what  the  harvest 
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yields.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  giving  the  prodncer  of  any  commodity 
an  honest  price  for  what  he  produces.  I  think  if  there  is  anybody 
that  ought  to  have  the  profit,  it  is  the  man  who  produces  it  and  not 
the  man  who  hands  it  over  to  somebody  else;  all  toil,  if  it  is  honor- 
able, should  bring  some  recompense,  and  if  we  need  assistance  in  this 
work  and  men  to  give  valuable  aid,  then  they  are  entitled,  then  they 
are  entitled  to  some  pay,  but  we  can  work  out  a  system  whereby  we 
can  eliminate  a  lot  of  unnecessary  so-called  middle  men. 

Now  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  middlemen  and  I  am  not 
here  this  afternoon  to  make  any  cry  against  them.  I  want  to  say  that 
the  system  is  wrong  and  not  the  men,  and  what  we  need  is  a  different 
system  of  marketing,  and  when  we  have  that,  we  will  not  need  to 
worry  about  the  middleman,  he  will  be  taken  care  of  all  right,  and 
with  a  system  along  the  line  that  T  have  suggested,  I  am  sure  that  we 
will  help  solve  this  problem. 

On^  other  thought  comes  to  me,  to  show  you  the  need  of  having 
this  information;  I  think  it  was  two  years  ago  last  August  that  I 
was  in  York  county  in  a  community  where  they  raised  a  great  many 
potatoes,  and,  as  I  remarked,  it  was  about  the  third  of  Augnst.  I 
was  at  a  little  railroad  station,  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  it,  the 
farmers  were  loading  potatoes  and  I  went  out  into  the  car  where 
they  were  loading  them  and  asked  one  of  the  men  what  he  was  getting 
for  his  potatoes,  and  he  told  me  50  cents  a  bushel,  and  I  said  "Where 
are  you  shipping  them  ?"  And  he  said  "To  Baltimore."  Well,  I  said 
"You  will  excuse  me,  but  could  you  not  find  a  better  market  than 
Baltimore  at  this  time  of  the  year?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "Why?"  "Why," 
I  said,  "Don't  you  know  that  they  have  potatoes  in  Baltimore  weeks 
ago  and  they  have  plenty  of  them  today?  Why  not  ship  these  pota- 
toes north  where  they  haven't  yet  come  into  the  market?  When  I  left 
my  home  yesterday  morning,  potatoes  not  as  good  as  these  were 
bringing  |1.25  a  bushel."  Now,  do  you  catch  the  thought?  Instead 
of  shipping  those  potatoes  south,  they  should  have  shipped  them  north 
What  would  have  been  the  result?  Why,  the  farmers  of  York  county 
would  have  gotten  more  for  their  products  and  the  consumer  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line  would  have  paid  less,  and  that  is  true  co-opera- 
tion. That  is  the  kind  of  co-operation  that  you  and  I  ought  to  be 
most  yitally  interested  in,  that  which  helps  us  all,  and  I  would  have 
you  remember,  farmers,  that  when  you  reach  out  your  hand  and  help 
your  brother,  you  are  bound  to  help  yourself. 

CO-OPERATION 

The  last  point  that  I  would  touch  upon  is  that  of  co-operation  and, 
lest  some  fellow  might  misunderstand  me,  I  want  to  give  you  a  defini- 
tion of  co-operation,  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by."  Now 
I  think  that  most  of  you  can  tell  where  that  is  found.  If  you  cannot, 
I  hope  you  will  hunt  it  up,  but  I  believe  the  one  thing  that  has  kept 
farmers  from  co-operating  has  been  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been 
willing  to  follow  out  that  law.  When  we  reach  the  point  where  we 
are  willing  that  the  other  fellow  shall  get  his  share,  then  we  are  in  a 
position  to  do  some  thorough  co-operation. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  urge  you  farmers,  when  you  go 
back  home,  and  the  members  of  this  Board  and  the  Institute  workers, 
to  think  over  this  problem  and,  having  thought  over  it,  if  you  have 
any  thoughts  along  the  line  of  helpfulness,  I  wish  you  would  take  the 
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Secretary  at  his  word  yesterday  and  either  see  him  personally  op 
write  him  what  yonr  thoughts  are.  This  is  a  work  in  which  we  can 
all  help  and  one  in  which  we  are  all  vitally  interested.  Let  us  see  if 
we  cannot,  during  the  next  two  years  or  during  the  next  year,  work 
out  a  system  of  marketing  such  as  no  state  in  the  Union  has  ever  seen. 
I  believe  we  can  do  it.  I  believe  that  with  the  experience  that  we 
have  -gained  along  this  line,  we  can  make  it  possible  for  farmers  to 
not  only  produce  more  but  get  more  for  what  they  produce. 

I  was  interested  while  up  in  Mercer  county  to  find  that  the  National 
Government,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
was  giving  the  farmers  there  an  interesting  lesson  in  what  can  be  done 
by  way  of  selling  the  dairy  products.  They  have  leased  there  a 
creamery,  I  believe  for  15  years,  and  the  manager  of  that  creftmery 
came  before  one  of  our  Institutes  and  gave  us  a  summary  of  the  first 
year's  work,  and  he  showed  us  that  the  Government,  by  running  that 
tareamery,  was  giving  the  farmer  a  much  better  price  for  the  milk 
from  his  herds  than  he  had  ever  received  before,  and  that  the  cream- 
ery cut  down  the  expense  and  bydoing  that  we  are  going  to  solve  this 
great  problem.  If  I  had  time,  but  I  will  not  take  more  of  it,  I  would 
like  totalk  to  you  more  about  what  has  been  done  in  co-operating 
here  in  Pennsylvania.  I  could  tell  you  of  some  things  where  the 
farmers — of  some  instances  where  the  farmers  have  not  only  saved 
money,  but  they  have  learned  the  lesson  of  putting  their  products  on 
the  market  in  a  form  that  makes  them  attractive,  and  that,  I  believe, 
is  the  solution  to  the  })roblem  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  Now  let  us 
go  back  to  our  several  homes  and  take  up  this  along  with  other 
problems  and  study  them  from  the  standpoint  of  our  interest,  and  if 
we  do  that  we  w^ill  take  into  consideration  all  other  interests  because 
all  interests  are  dependent  upon  agriculture  and  the  farmers'  suc- 
cess.   I  thank  you  for  your  attention.     (Applause). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  am  sure  we  all  feel  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Dor- 
sett  for  giving  us  this  splendid  address,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  I 
wish  to  thank  him.  We  have  with  us  Secretary  Patton  and 
I  am  sure  you  would  like  to  hear  from  the  Secretary.  He  has  a  few 
words  before  we  adjourn.     (Applause). 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  I  think  you  are  nearly  all  ready  to  go 
home.  It  has  been  warm  and  close  in  here  and  you  have  been  listen- 
ing to  speeches  now  for  two  days.  I  haven't  much  to  give  you;  I 
will  try  and  be  in  shape  next  year,  when  I  have  had  the  experience  of 
the  office.  You  must  understand  I  have  only  been  here  for  three 
months.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  is  new  to  me  and  T  had  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  it.  Wliile  I  know  a  good  bit  about  the  practical  side 
of  farming,  there  are  some  parts' of  it  I  dont  know,  and  especially  the 
running  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  am  the  Executive  and 
look  after  the  business  end  of  it.  We  are  supposed  to  take  care  of  the 
scientific  side  of  it  through  our  Advi.sers  and  our  Institute  I^ecturers 
and  scientific  men  that  we  employ  in  the  Department.  I  have  been 
making  some  changes  in  the  organization,  changing  the  bureaus 
around  a  little  and  trying  to  get  them  into  a  more  business-like  shape. 
I  think  if  you  will  visit  the  Department,  yon  will  find  that  we  have 
made  some  very  good  changes.  Of  course,  under  the  new  law,  the 
Secretary  has  more  power  than  he  had  under  the  old  law.  Under 
the  new  "law  all  the  bureaus  come  directly  under  the  Secretarr:  ■  he 
has  absolute  control.  ° s''^'^^ ^^ V^OOglC 
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I  am  glad  that  I  have  had  this  opportunity  of  meeting  you  all  and 
trying  to  get  acquainted.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  get  acquainted  with 
80  or  90  men  Iiere  in  two  days,  but  I  have  enjoyed  meeting  you  and 
I  want  you  to  feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  come  to  me  at  any  time.  If 
you  are  in  the  city,  come  up  to  the  Department  and  you  will  find  me 
there  most  of  the  time,  as  I  expect  to  be  on  thejob.     (Applause). 

MR.  WEIMEK:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  morning  I  was 
granted  leave  to  prepare,  in  writing,  a  resolution  which  I  offered. 
Our  friend  Mr.  Dorsett  likened  this  body  to  a  bone  betwew  two  fight- 
ing dogs;  that  means  then  that  the  bone  is  no  dog's  bone.  That  is 
a  very  good  condition,  a  condition  we  find  ourselves  in  today.  But 
how  about  the  winning  dog?  What  does  be  do  with  the  bone?  Prob- 
ably takes  a  few  gnaws  at  it  and  buries  it  for  future  use  and  forgets 
all  about  it,  and  that  is  the  condition  probably  we  may  find  ourselves 
in,  and  that  prompts  this  resolution: 

Whereas,  There  was  created,  in  1851,  a  State  Agricultural  Society 
which  was  later  changed  in  name  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
which,  by  law,  was  to  act  as  a  body  to  govern  and  direct  the  agricul- 
ture work  of  the  State  in  and  through  a  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and 

Whereas,  There  was  created  by  the  last  Legislature,  an  act  creat- 
ing a  State  Agricultural  Commission  to  act  as  a  directing  body  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and 

Whiereas,  The  duties  of  these  two  bodies  are  in  conflict,  and  as  the 
Act  of  1851  and  amendments  thereto  were  not  specifically  repealed 
by  this  Act  of  1915,  and,  therefore,  one  of  these  bodies  is  now  uncon- 
stitutional or  without  legal  standing; 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  question  be  referred  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral and  to  the  Economy  and  Eflflciency  Commission,  with  the  re- 
quest that  they  report  to  the  Executive-Committee  of  our  body  as  to 
tiie  legal  standing  and  duties  of  each  body,  and  such  report  be  pub- 
lished in  the  1916  report  of  the  procedings  of  this  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  we  ought  to  know  where  we  stand.  I  make 
that  as  a  motion. 

Motion  seconded. 

MB.  JOEL  A.  HERB:  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  that  the 
law  of  1851  was  not  the  one  that  created  the  Department  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture;  that  was  done  in  1876. 

MR.  WEIMER:  I  said  "Wherea.s,  there  was  created  in  1851,  a 
State  AgKicultural  Society  which  was  later  changed  in  name  to  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture."  Those  were  the  steps  of  the  law.  I 
have  looked  that  up  very  carefully. 

MB.  JOEL  A.  HERB :     I  think  that  statement  is  correct. 

MB.  WEIMEB:  It  is,  because  the  Act  of  1851  makes  it  possible 
for  every  man  here  today  to  be  here. 

'  MB.  HUTCHISON:  I  have  not  given  this  matter  very  much 
bought.  I  wish  this  had  been  brought  up  when  we  had  a  full  Board 
tteeting.    As  long  as  there  is  no  question,  the  question  hasn't  arisen 
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yet  to  test  any  of  our  rights  or  privileges  or  what  brought  us  into 
existence,  there  is  no  confliction  with  our  duties,  why  are  we  seeking 
trouble?  Why  are  we  seeking  to  find  out  about  ourselves? 
What  is  the  demand  on  us?  That  is  my  thought.  There 
was  a  resolution  here  this  morning  when  I  came  in  on  some  similar 
subject.  Now  this  should  have  been  brought  up  when  each  county 
was  represented.  The  idea  of  us  referring  it  to  the  Attorney-GeneKd 
and  the  Efficiency  Commission. 

Another  thought,  I'd  have  to  study  over  that  and  find  out  if  that  is 
the  proper  place  for  us  to  take  up  this  trouble?  We  don't  seek  any 
trouble.  The  Legislature  passed  the  appropriation  and  paid  for  us 
to  go  on  and  attend  to  our  duties,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
through  the  Deputy,  started  us  out  on  the  Institute  work,  and  why  we 
should  be  seeking  this,  is  something  I  cannot  understand.  1  cannot 
get  it  clear  in  my  head  why  we  should  raise  the  question  when  the 
public  is  not  and  nobody  else  is,  and  why  we  should  be  bothering 
about  it.  Let  it  come  when  the  time  comes,  and  if  we  are  to  be  re- 
tired, we  will  accept  it  like  men.  But  my  thought  is  don't  let  us 
be  bringing  the  question  up  and  hashing  it  up  and  fussing  about  it  at 
all.  We  are  doing  our  work  and  have  had  a  splendid  meeting,  and 
now  why  do  we  want  to  ask  the  question  whether  we  are  or  not?  T 
can't  understand  it.  I  dont  see  what  it  is  and  don't  know  what  mo- 
tive there  could  be  that  we  should  raise  a  question  of  this  kind  when 
not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  counties  here  are  represented.  I 
move  that  this  be  laid  on  the  table. 

,  Motion  seconded. 

ME.  WEIMER:  I  beg  to  take  exception  to  Mr.  Hutchison's  re- 
marks. This  resolution  was  presented  when  the  full  board  was  pres- 
ent and  I  was  given  permission  to  take  time  to  write  it  out  and  I 
want  you  to  think  thoroughly  about  this  matter,  gentlemen,  you  may 
be  misled,  but  you  are  going  to  be  put  out  of  existence. 

MR,  HUTCHISON:    When  that  time  comes,  we'll  die. 

MR.  WEIMER:  Let  us  know  before  hand.  My  motion  has  been 
seconded,  and  I  would  like  to  have  it  put  to  a  vote,  because  I  think 
it  means  our  life  or  death. 

Mr.  BOWN:  If  I  understand  the  motion  made  this  forenoon  and 
to  be  brought  up  this  afternoon,  this  is  an  altogether  different  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  cannot  compare  that  for  the  simple  reason 
it  was  not  presented  in  writing  this  morning. 

MR.  PENSTERMACHER:  If  I  am  in  wder,  I  would  like  to  call 
on  the  Nestor  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Joel  A.  Herr.  1  -would  like 
to  have  a  short  summary  of  the  history  of  this  Board,  t  ittU  on  Mr. 
Herr.    If  any  man  can  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  he'-<»D.  ' 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERB:  I  am  not  loaded  for  that  kind<of  ^me. 
to  undertake  now,  without  warning,  to  give  you  a  history  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.  I  could  not  do  it  and  give  you  a  thorough  and  fair 
report.  But  I  want  to  state  that  the  man  who  offered  the  bill  in  the 
Legislature  of  1876  was  Dr.  John  P.  Edge,  of  Downingtown,  Chester 
county,  and  the  bill  was  passed  that  year  and  the  Board  was  oi« 
ganized  in  1877,-  and.  I  did  not  know,  that  it  w«8  the 
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former  organization  or  tliat  it  waa  changed  from  any  formeir  orga^Uta-. 
tion,  but  the  Board  started  in  1877  with  Secretary  Edge  as  the  secre- 
tary and  I  don't  know  that  there  are  any  other  members  of  th« 
Board  today  who  were  members. of  the  Board  at  that  time. 

i  came  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  i879,  at  its  Philadelphia  meet- 
ing. I  have  attended  most  of  the  meetings  since.  The  Board  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  the  backbone  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  members  were  sought  for  any  information  from  their' 
respective  counties,  and  they  reported  here,  they  were  a  strong  body 
of  men.  The  work  of  agriculture  in  this  State  was  carried  on  from 
that  day  to  the  time  of  the  organization  of  tbe  Department  of  Agi^i- 
calture  at  a  very  low  expense,  comparatively.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  created  under  the  pretense  and  under  the  assertion 
that  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  being  a  large  body  of  people,  was  very 
expensive  and  it  ought  to  be  cut  down  to  make  if  more  inexpensive. 
Well,  they  created  the  Department,  but  the  first  thing  they  did,  in- 
stead of  cutting  down,  was  to  build  up  tbe  salaries;  tbey  Were  nearly 
doubled,  and  it  has  been  continued  from  that  day  to  Hiia,  more  or  less. 
The  most  important  thing,  I  think,  th^y  have  dpne,  is,  to  raise  the 
salaries.  (Laughter)  •  But  without  criticising  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  it,  £  am  not  here  to  criti- 
cise the  Department  of  Agriculture.  If  they  get  more  than  they  earn, 
perhaps  they  get  it  legally;  ap^,  rightfully,  but  I  .do  v,ant  to  say  that 
this  Board  of  •  Aj^ictilture  hds  stood  behind  all  the  troubles  of 
the.pepartmei:^!  ;ofi  AgricjiltuBfi..  It  stood  back  of  them  all  and  it 
stood  behind  the  State  College.,  It  exercised  its  very  best  efforts  to 
promote,  the  intet^stsof  the  State  iQollege,  and  why  the  State  College 
should  have  any  variance  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture^  I  cannot 
conceive  unless  they  are  ashamed  that  we  don't  get  salaries.  (Ap- 
plause and.  laughter.).  There  might  be  something  in  that.  I  am  sure 
that  we  have  given  the  State  a  service  of  charity;  we  have  spent' 
hundreds  of. dollars,  every  year  for  which  we  received  nothing  but  tbe 
information  that  comes  through  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Now  I  don't  want  to  go  into  an  extensive  criticism  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  AgricBlture  nor  of  the  Board.    I  desire  that  we  work  to- 
gether.   I  think,  today,  if  this  Board  of  Agriculture  were  aboHshed, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  have  a  whole  lot  of  trouble: 
on  their  haads  that  they  don't  realize  now  in  conducting  the  farmei^s' 
institutes  in  such  an  inexpensive  manner  as  it  is  at  present  conducted^ 
where  not  a  mnnber  of  tlie  Board  gets  a  dollar  for  his  expenses,  for 
his  services  in  carrying  on  all  the  institutes  throughout  the  State.' 
I  think  this  Board  has  been  a  self-sacrificing  Board,  have  spent  time 
and  money.     I  think  I  have  spent  years  of  service  for  which  I  re-, 
ceived  no  compensation  but  the  pleasure  and  instruction  that' I  got 
in,  these  meetings.    Now,  is  there  anything  that  you  want  tO'  ask.- 
n^^i?  ;  ,1  don't,  know  what  you  want  of  me  at  all. 

MH.  WEIMIJB:    I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Herr,  right  on  thig  bottoni' 
of  page  4,  you  will  see  the  Act  of  1851  and  1876.    Jf  you  will  go., 
to  ihe  library,  next  door  you  will  get  a  copy  of  that  law  and  .see  that ' 
wh^t  I  tell  you  is.  true,  and  if  the  Act  of  1915,  just  passed,  is  con- 
strtii^.in  one  way  or  another,  it  means  that  this  body  meeting  here 
today  is  not  in  existence.    I  understand  that  a  good  many.;orthese ' 
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men  here  have  their  expenses  paid;  I  understand  that  a  good  many 
of  these  men  represent  societies  that  get  ?100  from  the  County  Com- 
missioners. If  we  are  not  a  legal  body,  we  don't  want  to  get  that 
money  and  I  think  it  is  proper  to  get  that  information  from  the  At- 
torney-General. 

MB.  HUTCHISON:  The  question  is  on  laying  this  resolution  on. 
the  table. 

MB.  WEIMEB:    The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  CHAIBMAN:  The  Chair  rules  that  the  motion  to  lay  the 
resolution  on  the  table  is  in  order.  We  are  voting  on  Mr.  Hutchi- 
son's motion  to  lay  Mr.  Weimer's  resolution  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table  was  then  put  and 
adopted. 

The  CHAIBMAN :  Is  the-  Legislative  Committee  ready  to  report? 
Have  we  any  report  from  .the  Legislative  Committee? 

Mr.  Lohr  then  submitted  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
aa  follows: 


EEPOBT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

We,  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  since  our  last  meeting,  the  following 
measures  which  we  then  recommended  have  been  enacted  into  law, 
namely: 

1.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  sale  for  agricultural  purposes  of  crushed 
limestone,  lime,  etc. 

2.  An  Act  to  amend  an  act,  approved  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirteen,  entitled  "An  Act  defining 
commodities,"  etc. 

8.    An  Act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  certain  seeds,  etc.* 
In  addition  to  this,  we  are  glad  to  announce  that  further  measures, 
beneficial  to  the  cause  of  agriculture,  have  also  been  enacted  into  law: 

1.  An  Act  establishing  a  State  Commission  of  Agriculture;  defin- 
ing its  powers  and  duties,  etc. 

2.  An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  the  holding 
of  agricultural  exhibitions,  etc. 

8.  An  Act  to  prevent  deception  in  the  sale  of  paint,  putty,  tur- 
pentine, or  any  substitute  therefor,  etc. 

4.  An  Act  amending  an  act,  entitled,  "An  act,  supplementary  to 
'An  Act  for  the  taxation  of  dogs  and  the  protection  of  sheep,'  ap- 
proved the  twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-three;  requiring  all  dogs  to  wear  a  collar,"  etc. 

5.  An  act  for  the  protection  of  sheep,  and  the  incidental  destruc- 
tion of  certain  dogs. 

Your  Committee  would  further  recommend  the  following: 
First:    That  the  standard  of  purity  of  the  following  seeds,  namely, 
medium  red  clover,  mammoth  red  clover,  crimson  clover,  alfalfa, 
timothy,  be  raised  by  legislative  enactment  from  97  per  cent,  pore, 
aa  the  present  law  provides,  to  99  per  cent,  pore. 
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Becoad:  We  recommend  that  the  present  law  regulating  and  cod- 
trolling  the  sale  of  fertilizers  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  the 
amount  paid  by  the  manufacturer  to  the  Btate  for  the  registration  of 
the  various  brands  wUl  be  on  the  tonnage  basis  instead  of  a  fixed 
or  fee  basis  per  brand  as  the  present  law  provides. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  above  named  Act  be  so  amended 
as  to  provide  that  the  manufacturer  of  commercial  fertilizer  contain- 
ing nitrogen,  shall  stamp  upon  the  bag  or  container  of  such  commer- 
cial fertilizer  whether  the  said  nitrogen  is  obtained  from  mineral  or 
organic  matter. 

We  believe  that  a  more  stringent  law  should  be  enacted  for  the 
control  of  noxious  weeds. 

Respectfully  submitted: 

H.  G.  McGOWAN, 
ROBERT  W.  LOHR, 
8.  S.  BLYHOLDER, 
P.  S.  FENSTERMACHER, 
MATTHEW  RODGERS, 

Committee. 

MR.  I/>HR:  Now,  along  this  line  gentlemen,  I  want  to  make  a  few 
remarks.  Of  course  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  will  meet 
again  before  any  legislation  is  enacted;  that  is,  before  any  material 
legislation  is  enacted.  When  we  meet  here  next  year,  if  we  meet,  the 
Legislature  will  be  in  session  so  that  we  have  time,  up  to  that  time, 
to  receive  suggestions  and  to  find  out  what  is  really  desired  along 
the  line  of  changed  laws  beneficial  to  agriculture.  But  I  want  to  leave 
this  one  thought  with  you  here,  that  it  is  not  only  necessary  for  you 
people  to  come  up  here  and  give  your  suggestions,  it  is  not  only  neces- 
sary for  us  to  come  here  and  make  these  recommendations,  but  if 
we  want  a  law,  we  must  push  the  bill  from  the  time  it  is  introduced 
in  the  House  and  Senate  until  it  has  the  signature  of  the  Governor. 

There  is  where  we  are  a  little  lax  in  seeking  legislation,  we  forget 
where  the  bill, is,  it  is  allowed  to  stay  in  Committee  and  is  killed  and 
we  know  nothing  about  it.  If  the  manufacturers  or  railroads  want  a 
law  passed  through  the  Legislature,  they  follow  it  up  and  always 
know  where  it  is  and  have  someone  looking  after  it.  The  agricultural 
people  pass  a  resolution  or  assemble  in  a  farmer's  institute  and  then 
go  home  and  forget  all  about  it.  The  result  is  that  the  bill  is  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature,  lies  around  in  Committee  for  two  or  three 
months,  passes  the  House,  goes  over  into  the  Benate  Committee  and 
lies  there  for  two  or  three  months  and  the  Benate  adjourns  and  yon 
hear  no  more  of  your  bill.  So  it  is  your  business,  if  you  expect  a 
bill  to  pass  the  Legislature,  to  give  it  your  active  support  from  the 
time  you  first  advocate  it  until  it  has  the  signature  of  the  Governor — 
your  active  support,  and  by  that  I  mean  get  in  touch  with  your 
tiaembens  of  the  Legislature  from  your  county,  get  in  touch  with  them 
and  show  them  why  you  want  it  passed,  show  them  that  you  are  in- 
terested in  the  passage  of  that  particular  measure  and  in  that  way 
we  can  obtain  legislation  along  these  lines,  but  we  have  just  been 
a  littie  too  negligent,  there  has  not  been  enough  push  and  probably 
the  Aiet  reason  for  all  this  has  been  the  lack  of  organization  among 
the  farmers.    (Applause). 
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MB.  McGOWAN:  I  would  like  to  second  all  that  my  friend  Mr. 
Lohr'has  said  relative  to  the  assistance  that  this  Legislative  Com- 
mittee should  have  and  the  co-operation  of  every  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  along  this  line.  I  passed  through  two  ses- 
sions of  the  Legislature,  and  Mr.  Lohr  speaks  advisedly  and  knows 
how  much  every  member  appreciates  fbe  co-operation  and  assistance 
6f  bis  friends  at  home  or  anywhere  throughout  the  State  in  his  en- 
deavors to  press  any  bill  so  that  it  may  reach  the  Governor  and  re- 
ceive his  signature  and  become  a  law.  Mr.  Lohr  has  said  you  are 
interested  here,  but  when  you  get  to  your  various  homes,  you  forget 
about  the  Legislative  Committee  and  you  forget  eveji  your  own,  in- 
teiiests.  Now  we  all  agree  that  we  ought  to  have  a  more  stringent 
law  against  noxious  weeds.  Mr.  Herr,  from  Lancaster,  referred  to 
this  yesterday.  Our  farms  are  becoming  saturated  with  these  weeds. 
I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  my  father  would  send  me  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  pull  a  carrot  out  of  the  field,  so  watchful  was  he.  Where 
are  we  today?'  Our  fields  and  by-ways  are  simply  saturated  like  a 
flower  bed  with  wild  carrots  and  various  other  noxious  weeds.  In 
our  county,  as  an  illustration,  there  is  the  owner  of  two  farms  and 
upon  these  two  farms  weeds  have  multiplied  until  they  are  a  general 
nuisance.  In  Penn  township,  of  my  county,  the  Farm  Bureau  took 
this  matter  vp  and  by  reference  to  the  statute  books  found  that  it  was 
powerless  or  they  were  powerless,  this  Committee,  to  do  anything 
ib  the  matter  to  obliterate  this  nuisance.  Now  then,  we  did  have 
a  bill  before  the  last  Legislature  enumerating  just  such  weeds  as 
gXfiyf  upon  these  two  farms  and  we  would  have  had  plenty  of  redress 
had  this  bill  become  a  law.  It  fell  by  the  wayside  just  for  want  of 
proper  support  from  the  farmers  of  our  State. 

Further,  we  had  a  most  excellent  fertilizer  bill  and  it  just  reached 
the  pointj  where,  if  it  just  had  a  little  push  to  push  it  over  the  high 
pinnacle,  it  would  have  been  a  splendid  law,  governing  the  tonnage 
tax  upon  fertilizers,  which  I  believe  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  well 
ais  containing  other  provisions  beneficial  to  the  farmers.  That  bill 
passed  through  the  House  all  right,  but  when  it  reached  the  Senate, 
the  big  fertilizer  manufacturers  jumped  on  it.  The  consequence  was 
they  were  in  the  majority  and  the  farmers,  as  usual,  were  in  the  min- 
ority. Now  I  simply  want  to  ask  your  co-operation,  and  when  yon 
see  that  there  is  any  matter  that  is  beneficial  to  the  farmers  of  the: 
Commonwealth,  or  their  interests,  get  in  touch  with  the  Legislative 
Committee,  or  if  not,  with  the  members  of  the  Legislature  from  the. 
various  sections  of  the  State. 

'  MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:    I  would  like  to  say  a  word  with  reference 
t6  what  I  mentioned  yesterday.    Would  it  be  asking  too  much  to 
have  a  law  passed  to  eliminate  certain  obnoxious  seed  from  gr^ss. 
sfeed?    You  heard  the  expression  used  yesterday,^  and  we  espectatlj'l 
in  Lancaster  county,  in  a  limestone  soil  are  getting  thoroughly  pot 
luted  with  Canada  thistle.    I  recollect  the  time  when  th.iere  wasn't  ai'- 
Canada  thistle  stalk  in  the  neighborhood  for  20  or  25.  years,  and  noTf  I; 
doubt  if  there  are  any  farms  that  haven't  a  few  of  them.    We  get' 
rid  of  them  as  soon  as  we  find  one,  but  as  fast  as  we  get  r!d  of  on^ 
abother  takes  its  place.    "Why  couldn't  we  have  a  law  eliminating 
Catiilda  thistle  and  some  other  obnoxions  weeds  entirely?    "Wixj  mn«|^'.' 
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we  have  it  at  all?  For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  why.  I  would 
lilce  to  hear  other  views  on  that ;  it  is  a  pretty  serious  question  with 
US.  , 

MR.  GEORGE:  I  do  not  fcnow  whether  I  am  in  order  or  not  on 
the  subject  before  the  house,  but  the  discussion  seems  to  have  drifted 
on  to  the  weed  question.  Yesterday,  when  that  subject  was  up,  I 
would  liked  to  have  said  a  w;ord  or  two,  but.the  time  was  short.  You 
know  the  Government  is  very  generous  and  has  been  for  some  years 
in  sending  out  packages  of  seeds  and  different  kinds  of  graiu.  Last 
year  the  Congressman  from  our  district  wrote  me  that  he  had  several 
packages  of  alfalfa,  Canadian  alfalfa,  and  some  soy  beans,  and  wanted 
me  to  send  him  the  names  of  persons  to  whom  he  could  send  those 
packages.  I  did  so  and  used  some  of  those  soy  beans  myself.  When 
they  grew  up  I  found  a  weed  among  those  seeds  that  came  from  the 
Government.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  a  bad  weed  or  a  good 
one.  I  took  a  sample  of  the  blossom,  of  the  leaf,  and  sent  it  to  Prof. 
Menges.  I  never  heard  from  him.  He  apologized  to  me  yesterday 
when  I  met  him  and  said  that  he  was  away  from  home  when  my 
samples  reached  him  and  he  did  not  get  there  for  some  two  weeks 
afterwards  and  the  sample  was  so  badly  wilted  then  that  he  did  not 
know  and  could  not  tell  what  it  was.  So  even  the  Government  ai^e 
sending  out  weeds  along  with  the  seeds  that  they  send  out 

Another  point  I  have  in  view,  not  only  the  grass  seed  but  the  grain 
seeds.  Last  year,  last  spring,  about  seeding  time,  our  farmers  were 
not  quite  satisfied  with  the  oats  that  they  had  and  they  thought  they 
would  like  to  have  a  little  better  grade  of  oats  to  sow  and  there 
were  two  or  three  carloads  of  oats  brought  into  that  neighborhood 
and  the  farmers  bought  them  very  readily,  and  you  never  8a#  such 
a  dose  of  soot  as  our  farmers  in  Indiana  county  and.  the  adjoiniug 
county,  Armstrong,  right  around  our  neighorbood  got  this  last  year, 
but  they  did  not  yield  much  more  than  half  a  crop  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  thresh  them,  a  man  could  'aot  stay  in  the  bam,  they 
had  o  their  blowers  and  threshers  outside.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
things  I  wish  to  state,  but  as  time  is  getting  short,  I  will  not  take 
any  lougef. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  this  report  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  before  us;  what  is  your  wish  in  regard  toit? 

MR.  HUTCHISON:    I  move  its  adoption. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

MR.  HILL:  I  have  a  resolution  which  I  would  like  to  prelsent  at 
this  time.  Yesterday,  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  while  paying 
us  a  visit,  referred  to  the  tour  that  was  made  last  season,  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  State  highways  throughout  Peone^I* 
vania,  and  expressed  an  intention  to  repeat  that  tour  this  season,  but 
specially  for  tiie  purpose  of  seeing  the  growing  crops  and  the  condition 
at  the  farms,  etc.,  in  the  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  we  might  suggest  a  time  for  the  trip  and  in- 
timated that  possibly  it  might  require  three  weeks.  I  have  made 
provision  for  four  weeks  in  this,  so  as  to  give  them  some  rflnge  of 
choice,  and  these  dates  are  subject  to  change,  if  not  acceptable. 
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.  Mr.  Hill  then  presented  the  following  resolution: 

WHEREAS,  His  Excellency,  Governor  M.  G.  Bmmbaugh,  has  ex- 
pressed an  intention  to  organize  an  automobile  tour  over  Pennsyl- 
vania, and,  whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Hon.  Charles 
E.  Patton,  desires  to  have  this  tour  made  of  the  highest  possible  value 
to  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  suggest  the  tour  to  be  made  between  August 
15  and  September  15, 1916,  and  that  the  party  be  and  they  are  hereby 
Invited  and  urged  to  visit  as  many  Pennsylvania  farms  as  possible 
in  all  sections  of  the  State,  and  that  the  members  of  this  Board  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  making  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  party  in  the  respective  counties. 

■  MB.  HILL:    I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

'.  Motion  seconded. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  am  in  favor  of  this  resolution;  but  is  it 
^ot  a  little  late  in  the  year?  The  crops  will  all  be  gathered,  that 
ip,  the  wheat  crop  and  hay ;  in  September  it  will  be  all  bare  fields. 
Now,  for  the  horticulturist,  it  is  a  fine  time  and  is  just  in  seeding 
time,  just  after  seeding  time  in  most  of  the  states.  Wouldn't  it  be 
better — 

MB.  HILL :  As  far  as  the  view  is  concerned,  it  would  be  nicer  in 
May,  but  then  you  wouldn't  get  the  benefit  of  the  fruit  and  corn  in 
May. 

MB.  HUTCHISON:  You  would  get  the  corn  all  right  I  haven't 
thought  enough  on  it  to  intelligently  interpret  it,  but  we  are  getting 
into  the  frost  section,  and  cold. 

SECBETARY  PATTON:  In  our  northern  counties  and  our  wes- 
tern mountainous  counties,  we  will  have  frost ;  I  think,  from  the  15th 
of  August  to  the  15th  of  September  would  be  a  good  time. 

MB.  HILL:    I  will  change  it  from  August  15  to  September  15th. 

A  Member :  I  would  suggest  that  if  this  party  come  to  the  Adams 
County  Fruit  Belt,  they  came  from  the  15th  of  September  to  the  first 
of  October.  After  October,  the  fruit  is  being  gathered.  The  15th 
6f  September  to  the  first  of  October  will  be  the  best  time  to  see  the 
Adams  county  fruit,  if  we  have  any. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  have  this  resolution  before  us.  What  is 
your  wish?  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  this  resolution  be 
adopted. 

;  MB.  DE  WITT:    What  is  the  date  now? 

The  CHAIRMAN:    August  15th  to  September  15th. 

ME.  De  WITT:  There  has  been  nothing  in  this  institute  that  In- 
terested me  BO  much  as  this  trip  that  I  hope  the  Governor  and  his 
staff  will  make;  but  the  western  end  of  the  State,  up  through  TiogA 
county  and  up  there  will  be  very  much  nicer  sometime  between  August 
16,  and  September  Ist;  I  have  lived  there  60  years;  but  come. 
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SECRETARY  PATTON:  We  can  arrange  that  by  going  into 
those  districts  early  and  taking  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State 
and  down  through  the  southern  part  of  the  State  later,  and  fix  that 
up  that  way. 

MR.  DE  WITT:    That's  good;  we  want  you  to  come. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Is  the  Memorial  Committee  ready  to  report? 
Mr.  Rodgers  then  presented  the  following  report: 

REPORT  OF  MEMORIAL  COMMITTEE 
Your  Committee  on  Memorials  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

M.  M.  NAGINET 

Sadness  fell  upon  the  members  of  this  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
when  the  news  came  to  us  of  the  death  of  our  friend  and  member 
of  this  Board,  Morris  Mitchell  Naginey,  whose  death  occurred  in  the 
German  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  March  26, 1916,  where  he  had  - 
been  confined  for  five  weeks  having  undergone  an  operation.  The 
operation  was  pronounced  successful,  bat  blood  poison  developed^ 
causing  death. 

The  deceased  was  born  near  his  Milroy  home  sixty-two  years  ago. 
A  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  had  received  the  appointment  of  Post- 
master at  Milroy,  Pa.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  this 
Board  and  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  a,t  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  the  Chairman  and  Manager  of  the  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes that  made  them  a  success  in  MifQin  county.  He  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Association  of  his  county 
and  identified  with  other  movements  for  the  promotion  of  farming 
interests  in  his  section.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  four 
daughters. 

This  is  but  a  brief  tribute  to  our  brother  and  friend.  We  have 
known  him  for  so  many  years  as  a  member  of  this  Board.  He  was 
a  man  of  strength  intellectually,  yet  he  rather  shrank  from  public 
position  than  sought  it.  He  enjoyed  being  a  member  of  this  Board. 
The  most  outstanding  thing  about  him  to  us  was  his  faith  in  God. 
"Blessed  is  the  man  whose  strength  is  in  Thee,  and  whose  heart  ia 
in  the  highways  of  Zion."  He  estimated  things  in  their  relation  to 
God's  will  and  tried  to  live  as  in  His  presence. 

We,  the  Committee  and  Members  of  this  Board,  extend  to  the 
family  our  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  ask  that  the  report  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  family. 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SNAVELY. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  and  profound  regret  that  we  have  lately 
learned  that  God  in  his  wise  providence  did  by  death  call  our  brother 
and  co-laborer,  the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Snavely,  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  he  representing  the  county  of  Lebanon  for  the 
last  twenty  years  on  this  Board,  to  his  eternal  home,  his  death,  having 
occured  November  21,  1915;  aged  seventy-one  years  and  seven  days. 

Mr.  Snavely  was  a  descendant  of  Casper  Snavely  who  came  to 
America  from  Switzerland  in  the  year  1735  and  settled  in  Eastern [„ 
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t^enosylvania.  The  SnaTdys  bought  a  very  large  tract  of  land  neat 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Lebanon.  Our  honored  friend  owned  a  farm 
on  part  of  said  tract  where  he  lived  and  died. 

Mr.  Suavely  was  educated  at  his  home  school,  Annville  Academy 
and  Eastman  Business  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  taught  school 
for  three  years  and  then  settled  down  to  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
In  this  calling  he  made  an  entire  success  and  became  the  greatest 
fruit  grower  in  Lebanon  county.  He  was  influential  in  organizing  the 
first  .subordinate  Orange  in  tilie  county,  of  which  he  was  a  life-long 
member.  He  was  a  member,  both  of  the  State  and  National  Farmers' 
Alliance,  President  of  the  former  and  Vice-President  of  the  latter; 
a  member  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he  was  Presi- 
dent three  years  and  for  many  years  Chairman  of  its  Fruit  Committee. 
He  represented  his  county  ip  the  Legislature  at  Harrisburg  in  the 
years  of  1911  and  1913,  with  marl^ed  ability,  giving  special  iattention 
to  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  Sjtate  and  to  Sie  welfare  of  the 
tillers  of  the  soil. 

In  the  twoity  years  of  Mr.  Snavely's  service  with  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  he  has  filled  about  all  the  different  offices  on  said 
Board.  While  he  was  not  a  man  known  for  his  much  speaking,  yet  he 
w«s  one  of  the-  best  of  all-round  men  we  ever  knew— sweet  spirited, 
strong  in  character,  wise  in  council  and  highly  intelligent.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  on  this  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  'Wbile  we  moum 
his  deatii,  let  us  bow  with  humble  submission  to  the  will  of  Him  who 
makes  no  wrors  but  "doeth  all  things  well."  "Mark  thou  the  perfect 
man,  behold  the'  man  of  upright  ways ;  Because  the  man  of  holy  life, 
in  peace  shall  end  his  days." 

Resolved,  That  this  report  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  and  a  copy, 
sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

PROF.  SAMUEL  B.  HBIOES 

Prof.  Heiges,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  of 
the  Farmers'  Institute  work,  was  one  of  the  prominent  and  force- 
ful educators  of  the  times,  having  travelled  over  almost  the  entire 
State  and  in  several  other  states,  in  institute  work.  He  was  an  edu- 
cated and  cultured  scientist  full  of  practical  thought  and  informa- 
tion— ^always  ready  to  work  in  any  direction  which  his  varied  attain- 
ments invited.  During  President  Cleveland's  administration  he  was 
inade  Pomologist  of  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture — of 
recent  years  his  services  were  largely  employed  in  Virginia  agri- 
culture. He  recently  expired  in  his  York  home  and  was  respected 
and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him. 

THOMAS  J.  EDGE. 
The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Thos.  J.  Edge  which  came 
to  most  of  the  members  of  this  Board  through  the  public  press,  was 
n  surprise  to  the  many  men  of  the  State  who  for  years  were  co- 
laborers  with  him  for  the  advancement  of  the  agricultural  interests 
of' our  beloved  Commonwealtlu    Although  he  had  passed  the  "three 


score  and  ten"  years  allotted  to  men  and  was  known  to  be  suffering 

f.6me  of  the  infirmities  common  to  men  of  advanced  age,  his  calling 

.  .       i :• jj „  i.^  iv„  aimogt  incredible;  — -' 
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from  labor  to  reward  was  so  sudden  as  to  be  almost  incredible;  and 
even  now  after  the  lapse  of  six  months  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  he 
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has  stepped  from  the  stage  of  activity  and  forever  passed  from  the 
busy  scenes  of  the  useful  life,  in  which  he  was  so  helpful  to  the 
generation  to  which  he  belonged. 

Mr.  Edge  was  born  at  Midway,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
August  13, 1838.  He  was  educated  in  the  private  schools  maintained 
by  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  which  Communion  his  family  belonged, 
the  Westtown  Boarding  School  and  the  Select  School  maintained  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  same  Communion.  Before  reaching  the  period 
of  mature  manhood,  he  moved  with  his  father's  family  to  a  farm  in 
Kew  Garden  township,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  his 
natural  love  for  agriculture  and  agricultural  pursuits  was  so  de- 
veloped as  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  farm  industry  as  his  life  work 
and  led  to  his  final  ownership  of  the  same  farm.  Here  he  remained 
an  active  and  successful  farmer  until,  in  February,  1877,  he  was 
called  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
the  position  of  its  first  Secretary,  in  which  place  he  was  continued 
by  re-election  until,  in  1895,  he  was  appointed  by  the  late  Governor 
Daniel  Hastings  the  first  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  State. 

During  his  period  of  service  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  oflSce  of  Secretary  of  this  Board,  as  provided  in 
the  Act  creating  the  Department,  making  his  term  of  service  ias 
Secretary  of  this  Board  twenty-two  successive  years. 

When  appointed  Secretary- of  Agriculture,  his  first  duty  was  the 
organization  of  the  new  Department  which  important  work  was 
so  well  accomplished  as  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Chief  Executive 
And  meet  the  favor  of  the  friends  of  agriculture  throughout  the  State. 

It  is  impossible  for  your  Committee,  in  the  brief  space  that  can 
be  allotted  to  this  report,  to  direct  attention  to  all  the  good  that 
has  come  to  the  people  of  our  beloved  State  from  the  continued  .ac- 
tivity of  our  departed  co-laborer  and  friend.  Among  the  many,  we 
can  not,  even  though  space  is  limited,  overlook  a  few  of  the  helpful 
things  he  promoted  and  aided  in  accomplishing  while  officially  con- 
nected with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  service  as  Secretary  of  this  Board,  he 
turned  his  thought  to  the  importance  of  conserving  the  forests  of  the 
State,  not  only  on  account  of  their  value  to  agriculture  through  the 
influence  they  have  upon  climatic  conditions,  but  on  account  of  the 
commercial  and  economic  value  of  the  timber  producing  interests 
to  the  State  and  nation.  The  interest  he  showed  in  this  matter  was 
continued,  and  as  a  means  of  extending  it  throughout  the  State,  he 
secured  the  attendance,  at  meetings  of  the  Board,  of  persons  who,  in 
I)apers  read  and  addresses  delivered,  were  able,  as  experts,  to  show 
ihe  great  importance  of  taking  proper  care  of  forest  lands  still  ex- 
isting, and  replanting  such  as  were  already  devestated.  This  wn-^ 
earnestly  and  consistently  kept  up,  until  a  Forestry  Commission  was 
i-reated  by  an  Act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1883,  the  usefulness  of  which  has  been  extended  by  the  sub- 
sequent establishment  of  a  Department  of  Forestry. 

Among  the  many  important  interests  that  received  Mr.  Edge's 
attention  and  were  thereby  promoted,  in  the  earlier  years  of  his 
service  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  were,  the  Act  to  regulate  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  Commercial  Fertilizers,  so  as  to  insure  to  farm- 
ers a  fair  return  for  the  money  expended  for  the  same,  which  he 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Board  for  its  approval  in  1877,  and 
which  became  a  law  in  1879;  the  Oleomargarine  legislation,  the 
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first  bill  of  which  he  at  an  early  date  in  the  period  of  his  service  laid, 
before  the  Board  for  approval  and  which  was  the  forerunner  of  all 
the  legislation  since  passed,  so  important  to  the  dairy  interests  of 
the  Commonwealth ;  and  the  Act  of  June  2,  1887,  establishing  Farm- 
ers' Institutes  and  making  appropriations  for  same.  Added 
to  his  work  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  last  Act  named,  was  the 
i^I>ortant  service  to  the  State,  of  so  completely  organizing  this  work 
as  to  start  it  on  a  continued  mission  of  usefulness  that  can  not 
be  over-estimated. 

But  the  grim  reaper  Death  is  no  respector  of  person.  This  man 
of  honor,  integrity  and  usefulness  has  gone  from  among  us  and  it  is 
indeed  a  sorrowful  task  for  your  Committee  to  give  expression  to 
their  feelings  and  the  feelings  of  this  body  upon  the  death  of  one  with 
whom  we  were  so  long  associated  as  members  of  this  Board,  and 
the  quotation,  "that  death  loves  a  shining  mark,"  was  more  than 
ever  impressed  upon  us  when  we  heard  of  his  death.  His  remarkable 
intelligence,  uniform  kindness  and  unabated  labor  for  the  building 
up  of  all  agricultural  interests  in  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania 
will  always  be  held  as  precious  memories.  He  was  widely  known 
throughout  the  State  as  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge,  quick  per- 
ception, affable,  courteous  and  possessed  of  a  high  sense  of  honor 
and  executive  ability,  all  of  which  united  to  make  him  a  highly 
capable  ofScial. 

He  was  a  man  devoted  to  duty,  and  in  every  sense  a  Christian,  a  man 
blameless  among  his  fellows,  and  in  short,  one  of  nature's  noble- 
men. He  was  an  ideal  citizen  and  those  who  knew  him  best  loved 
him  most.  The  family  is  bereaved  of  a  devoted  husband  and  father, 
and  the  members  of  this  Board  have  lost  a  friend  in  whom  faith  and 
interest  were  unbounded. 

Therefore,  resolved,  That  we  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  loss  we  ourselves  sustain, 
tender  to  the  bereaved  family  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  severe 
trial,  and  recommend  that  this  report  be  spread  upon  the  minutes 
of  the  Board  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

MATTHEW  RODGEES, 
JOEL  A.  HEKB, 
S.  S.  BLYHOLDER. 

(Revised  by  resolution  at  Beading  meeting).  ommittee. 

HENRY  W.  NORTHUP. 

Henry  W.  Northup  died  July  30,  1915,  at  his  home  in  Qlenbnm, 
Pa.,  after  twenty  minutes  illness,  aged  seventy-nine  years. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Penn- 
sylvania, of  which  our  lamented  friend  was  a  member  for  many 
years,  that  while  we  bow  with  humble  submission  to  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  we  do  not  the  less  mourn  for  our  neighbor  and  mem- 
ber who  has  been  called  from  his  work  to  his  final  rest. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Henry  W.  Northup,  this  Association 
loses  a  member  who  was  always  active  and  zealous  in  his  work; 
prompt  to  advance  the  interests  of  our  Association,  devoted  to  its 
welfare,  one  who  was  wise  in  council,  an  honest  and  upright  man, 
whose  virtues  endeared  him  to  all  his  fellow-citizens. 
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■Reaolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Association  tender  their  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  the  family  and  relatives  of  our  deceased  member  in 
this  tiieir  sad  affliction. 

MATTHEW  RODQERS. 
JOEL  A.  HERR, 
S.  S.  BLYHOLDER. 

Oommittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  you  have  this  report  of  the 
Memorial  Committee ;  what  is  your  wish  ? 

MB.  BRAUN:    I  move  its  adoption  as  a  whole. 

Motion  seconded. 

MB.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  May  I  ask  that  an  opportunity  be  afiforded 
for  remarks  before  we  vote  on  the  question,  on  the  deaths  of  the 
difiFerent  parties? 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Mr.  Herr. 

MB.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  I  think  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  if 
I  did  not  have  anything  to  say  concerning  the  death  of  my  old  friend, 
Thomas  J.  Edge.  I  regard  Thomas  J.  Edge  as  one  of  the  greatest 
workers  and  educators  along  agricultural  lines  that  we  have  ever 
had  in  the  State,  a  man  whose  word  was  as  good  as  his  note,  a  man 
whose  word  was  not  disputed,  whose  authority  was  recognized,  and 
indefatigable  worker  who  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  work  in  a 
short  time;  modest  in  his  pretentions,  devoted  to  his  work  closely, 
right  down  as  long  as  he  was  officially  connected  with  the  Board  or 
with  the  Department.  In  his  declining  years  he  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  blind,  his  faithful  wife  having  to  take  care  of  him  for 
years.  In  the  death  of  Secretary  Edge  we  have  lost  an  example  of 
fidelity  to  our  cause.  We  have  his  example  before  us,  I  think,  un- 
equalled by  any  other  member  of  the  Board,  I  think  the  records  of 
the  Board  will  show  that  he  has  done  more  work  and  there  was  more 
published  under  his  signatuie,  by  his  authority  than  any  other  officer 
of  the  Board,  and  I  was  very  sorry  that  in  his  declining  years,  having 
dropped  out  of  the  work  and  being  unable  to  be  present  at  any  of  our 
meetings,  that  he  was  neglected  more  than  he  should  have  been.  We 
should  have  visited  him  more.  I  visited  him  about  a  year  ago,  and 
while  he  was  cheerful,  yet  there  was  a  sadness  about  his  affliction 
that  I  was  sorry  for.  Now  I  might  speak  of  the  other  members  who 
have  died.  They  have  all  been  active,  good  members.  I  was  very 
well  acquainted  with  them  all.  I  traveled  over  this  state  a  good 
long  time  with  Prof.  Heiges  and  he  was  always  an  acceptable  lecturer 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  think  the  example  he  set  before  us 
are  worthy  of  emulation,  and  while  we  are  sorry  for  his  death,  we 
will  emulate  his  good  works. 

MR.  SEAMANS:  I  would  like  to  speak  a  word  for  my  friend  and' 
neighbor,  Henry  W.  Northup.  Henry  W.  Northup  was  a  speaker 
for  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  some  16  years.  He  attended 
our  meetings;  he  was  a  good,  conscientious  man;  we  always  heard 
his  voice  at  our  meetings.  He  was  a  wonderful  Sunday-school 
worker.    I  attended  the  funeral,  and  20  little  girls  and  boys  from 
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four  years  of  age  up  to  perhaps  ten,  carried  flowers  and  laid  them 
on  his  casket.  He  was  a  man  who  was  successful  in  life  financially. 
He  believed  in  doing  all  things  well.    Peace  to  his  ashes. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Are  there  any  other  remarks?  We  will  kindly 
have  a  rising  vote  on  this. 

The  report  was  then  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  any  other  business  to  come  brfore 
the  Board? 

MB.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  After  adjournment,  I  wish  the  Com- 
mittee that  was  appointed  at  the  forenoon  session  would  remain  in  the 
room.  The  Committee  are  Mr.  Weld,  Mr.  Fenstermacher,  Mr.  Prank 
Ranck  and  Mr.  Studholme. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  members  of  that  Committee  heard  Mr. 
Herrs  request.    Is  there  any  other  business? 

MR.  JOHN  SHOENER:  We  have  had  with  us  at  these  meetings 
a  very  distinguished  gentleman,  who,  for  a  number  of  years,  has 
been  at  the  head  of  the  leading  organization  of  farmers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  I  believe  we  will  all  be  glad  to  hear  from  him.  I  refer 
•to  Past  Master  W.  F.  Hill,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange. 

MR.  HILL:  That  is  very  kind,  I  am  sure,  and  I  appreciate  it  very 
much.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  but  the  hour  is  late, 
the  weather  is  warm,  conditions  are  unfavorable  and  I  think  the  best 
thing  I  can  do  is  to  sit  down  and  say.  that  in  the  future  I  hope  to 
meet  with  you  annually.    (Applause). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  any  other  business?  If  not,  a  motion 
to  adjourn  wiU  be  in  order. 

On  motion  the  Board  then  adjourned. 

CHARLES  E.  PATTON, 

Secretary. 
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LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December  31,  1915. 

Hon.  Chas.  E.  Patton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  prelimiaary  report 
of  the  Dairy  and  Pood  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1915.  It  covers  the  operations  for 
the  jear  and  contains  such  other  details  as  may  be  useful  for  public 
iuformation.    I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Very  respectfully, 

JAMES  POUST, 
Dairp  and  Food  Commiasioner. 
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PREFACE 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  full  Report  of  the  Departmelit  of 
Agriculture  for  the  year  1915,  containing  the  Reports  of  the  several 
Bureaus  of  the  Department  will  not  be  ready  for  distribution  for 
some  weeks,  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  has  prepared  the 
following  preliminary  report.  In  order  that  the  information  it  con- 
tains may  have  as  prompt  and  wide  circulation  as  possible,  its  publi- 
cation as  a  bulletin  of  the  Department  is  authorized. 

The  complete  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Dairy  and  Pood  Bureau 
will  appear  in  the  regular  Annual  Department  Report 

CHAS  E.  PATTON, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  FOOD  LAWS 


In  the  paragraphs  introductory  to  my  preliminary  report  for  the 
year  1914,  I  presented  a  list  of  the  fifteen  laws  then  in  force,  for 
the  enforcement  of  which  this  Bureau  was  held  responsible.  These 
laws  were  of  three  classes: 

First.  A  General  Food  Law  providing  against  the  adulteration 
and  misbranding  of  foods  in  general. 

Second.  Special  food  laws  making  particular  provisions  covering 
the  sale  of  milk,  cream,  cheese,  renovated  butter,  oleomargarine,  ice 
cream,  fresh  meat,  poultry,  game  and  fish,  lard,  sausage,  fre^  ^g8> 
vinegar,  fruit  syrups  and  non-alcoholic  drinks. 

Third.  A  CJold  Storage  Law  covering  the  operations  of  cold  stor- 
age warehouses,  the  storage  of  certain  foods  therein,  and  the  sale  of 
these  foods  after  such  storage. 

The  Legislature  of  1915  has  but  slightly  modified  the  body  of  laws 
above  referred  to.  The  Act  of  June  8,  1911,  established  a  minimum 
standard  of  milk  of  three  and  one-fourth  per  cent  butter-fat  and 
twelve  per  cent,  of  milk  solids,  but  an  amendment  dated  June  2, 1915, 
has  further  provided  that,  in  cases  where  the  butter-fat  content  of 
milk  is  not  below  three  per  centum  and  the  milk  is  otherwise  pure 
and  wholesome,  the  Dairy  and  Pood  Commissioner  shall  not  institute 
l^al  proceedings  against  the  producer  or  vendor  of  the  milk  in  ques- 
tion if  said  producer  or  vendor  shall  furnish  a  satisfactory  affidavit 
that  nothing  has  been  added  to  or  taken  from  said  milk. 

The  act  dated  May  5, 1915,  regulating  the  sale  of  chicory  mixed  with 
coffee  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  tile  laws  with  whose  enforcement 
this -Bureau  is  (barged. 


RELATION  OF  THE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  BUREAU  TO  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


The  first  step  in  the  history  of  this  Bureau  was  taken  by  the 
dairymen  and  farmers  of  the  State  when,  at  their  urging,  the  Legisla- 
ture created  the  office  of  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  and  made 
it  a  branch  of  the  service  with  which  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
was  charged.  Prior  to  that  time,  there  had  been  several  laws  upon 
the  Statute  books  regulating  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  and  provid- 
ing against  the  adulteration  of  cider  vinegar  and  the  sale  as  such 
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of  various  artificial  substitutea  for  this  orchard  product  These 
early  laws  had  comparatively  little  eflfect  in  preventing  the  abuses 
they  were  designed  to  correct,  largely  because  there  was  no  executive 
officer  made  specifically  responsible  for  their  enforcement  It  was 
the  aim  of  the  farmers  and  dairymen  to  have  the  office  conducted  by 
a  man  familiar  with  the  farming  and  dairying  industries  and  in 
touch  with  the  methods  and  conditions  of  these  industries.  The  first 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  was  the  Honorable  Eastburn  Reeder, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  1893. 

When  in  1895  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  created  at  the 
desire  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  to  furnish  an  agency  more  compact 
and  capable  of  closer  co-ordination  with  the  other  executive  officers 
of  the  State  than  was  possible  in  the  case  of  a  body  so  large  as  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  office  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Com- 
missioner was  made  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Dairy  and  Food  Bureau  was  created  as  one  of  the  major 
divisions  of  the  Departm«it  of  Agriculture.  Honorable  Levi  P.  Wells 
was  the  first  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor under  the  reorganization.  The  farming  and  dairying  industries 
of  the  State  have  continued  to  maintain  a  deep  interest  in  the  work 
of  this  Bureau,  have  co-operated  with  it  in  its  endeavors  to  secure  a 
betterment  of  the  food  sale  conditions,  and  clearly  regard  it  as  chiefly 
an  agency  for  the  safeguarding  of  important  farm  industries.  Every 
branch  of  the  State  service  presents  a  variety  of  relations  and 
aspects,  and  there  are  frequent  diflferences  in  opinion  as  to  which  of 
these  should  be  r^arded  as  that  upon  which  the  organization  rela- 
tions of  the  agency  should  chiefly  be  based.  Such  diflferences  of 
opinion  have  been  expressed  with  regard  to  this  Bureau;  but  it  is 
respectfully  urged  that,  in  view  of  the  history  of  this  branch  of  the 
State  service,  any  change  in  its  departmental  relationship  would  be 
r^arded  by  the  farmers  of  the  State  as  divesting  them  very  largely 
of  the  values  which  they  strove  to  gain  in  securing  the  creation  of 
this  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  , 


DESIRABILITY  OF  EXTENSION  OF  PRESENT  FOOD  LAWS 

It  will  be  shown  in  later  parts  of  this  report  that,  since  the  first 
enactment  of  the  General  Food  Law  of  1895,  a  very  radical  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  as  to  freedom  from  adulteration  of  the  foods 
sold  in  Pennsylvania  markets  has  taken  place.  The  addition  of 
undesirable  preservatives  and  of  deceptive  and  possibly  injurious 
colorings  has  largely  disappeared.  The  label  descriptions  of  foods 
are  less  frequently  dec^tive.    The  sale  of  imitations  and  substitutes 
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is,  with  rare  exceptions,  made  under  properly  distinguishing  names 
and  label  statements.  The  chief  point  of  criticism  remaining,  relates 
to  the  conditions  of  production,  transport,  handling,  exposing  for 
sale,  and  delivering  to  consumers  of  the  various  food  products,  and 
to  the  occasional  use  of  raw  and  partially  finished  food  materials 
that  are  diseased,  more  or  less  decomposed,  or  otherwise  undesirable 
for  similar  reasons. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  development  in  the  food  control 
work  of  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
extension  of  the  Service  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  public  from 
the  results  of  the  use  of  unsanitary  materials  and  from  the  prepara- 
tion and  handling  of  foods  under  unsanitary  conditions. 

It  is  true  that  paragraph  six  of  section  three  of  the  General  Pood 
Law  was  designed  to  secure  the  public  against  unsanitary  conditions 
in  food  manufacture  and  handling. 

It  might  therefore  appear  to  the  casual  reader  of  the  Cteneral  Food 
Law  that  its  provisions  are  adequate  to  secure  for  the  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania  the  same  measure  of  benefits  that  the  sanitary  food 
laws  and  regulations  of  other  states  such  as,  for  example,  Indiana, 
Louisiana  and  North  Dakota,  are  affording  the  citizens  of  those  com- 
monwealths. A  careful  investigation  of  the  General  Food  Law  in 
these  respects  must,  however,  very  promptly  lead  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  Penni^lvania  Food  Act  of 
1909,  the  history  of  the  raw  materials  and  the  conditions  of  prepara- 
tion and  halidling  must  be  determined  solely  by  the  examination 
of  the  finished  article  after  its  sale  to  the  consumer  or  to  the  Bureau's 
agent  representing  the  consumer.  The  discovery  of  the  facts  that 
should  be  known  is  necessarily  very  incomplete  where  the  means  of 
discovery  are  so  limited,  and  this  phase  of  the  food  service  in  Penn- 
sylvania is,  therefore,  much  more  inadequate  than  that  which  is  giveti 
by  many  states  to  their  citizens  through  their  food  control  agencies. 
The  man  who  is  careless  in  making  the  foods  that  others  are  to  eat, 
inclines  to  sneer  at  a  declaration  of  need  for  cleanliness  in  this 
connection.  He  says  that  what  people  don't  know  won't  hurt  them ; 
that  the  offense  is  rarely  against  the  health  in  any  considerable  meas- 
ure ;  that  mere  sentiments  alone  are  concerned  and  that  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  disturb  ignorance  so  blissful  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  But 
civilized  beings  are  not  satisfied  wiih  the  rude  kitchen  and  table 
maimers  of  the  savage.  The  civilized  man's  eating  is  not  merely  a 
mode  of  getting  bodily  nutriment,  let  us  say.  In  the  well-conducted 
home,  the  table  is  the  center  of  good  cheer  and  no  food  will  be 
welcomed  to  the  menu  as  to  whose  sanitary  quality  and  histoiy  there 
is  even  remote  suspicion.  Where  food  is  domestically  produced  and 
prepared,  the  cleanliness  and  soundness  of  the  food  and  of  tiie  utensils 
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used  in  its  preparation  are  matters  of  prime  importance  in  every 
well-conducted  household.  The  people  have  a  right  to  expect  and 
to  make  sure  that  when  their  food  supplies  are  produced  and  more 
or  less  fully  prepared  in  centralized  factories,  the  conditions  of 
soundness  and  cleanliness  i^all  be  maintained  just  as  much  as  they 
would  be  under  the  eye  of  the  skillful  housewife.  Undoubtedly,  rea- 
sonable legislation  designed  to  secure  these  conditions  is  regarded 
as  desirable  by  the  average  consumer. 

It  is  not  here  meant  to  imply  that  the  general  conditions  of  food 
production  and  handling  are  gravely  unsanitary  or  that  exceedingly 
undesirable  food  materials  are  used  in  preparing  the  staple  products. 
There  are,  however,  many  individual  cases  where  the  buildings  in 
which  foods  are  manufactured  are  gravely  unsanitary,  where  the  care 
of  the  persons  of  the  employes  is  not  what  it  should  be,  where  water 
supplies  are  unfit,  where  there  is  undesirable  contact  of  the  persons 
of  the  employes  with  the  food  materials,  where  the  foods  in  course  of 
preparation  are  not  adequately  protected  from  dust,  flies,  and  other 
contaminating  agencies;  and  the  existence  of  shops  handling  food 
wares  in  ways  undesirable  from  the  sanitary  standpoint,  is  a  matter 
of  everyday  knowledge.  The  far-sighted,  enterprising  food  producers 
and  food  vendors  realize  that  the  existence  of  such  establishments 
has  a  disproportionately  large  effect  upon  public  confidence  in  all 
foods  that  are  not  homemade,  and  that  the  result  is  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  volume  of  the  trade  which  they  would  otherwise 
secure.  While  they  very  naturally  object  to  laws  and  general  state- 
ments which  may  reflect  upon  the  conduct  of  their  own  establidiments, 
many  are  desirous  of  having  offenses  existing  in  less  carefully  con- 
ducted factories  and  shops,  reduced.  As  specific  instances  of  this 
attitude  upon  the  part  of  progressive  food  producers  may  be  cited 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  such  sanitary  measures 
as  shall  correct  the  abuses  in  certain  small  ice  cream  factories  in 
densely  populated  parts  of  our  cities ;  also  the  report  of  the  CJommittee 
on  Sanitation  of  the  National  Canners'  Association,  which  urges 
sanitary  legislation  much  more  drastic  and  rigid  than  any  Food 
Commissioner  in  America  has  ventured  to  propose. 

What  is  needed  is  additional  power  on  the  part  of  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner  to  supervise  the  conditions  of  production,  manu- 
facture, sale  and  delivery,  and,  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary,  to  safe- 
guard the  soundness  of  materials  and  the  sanitariness  of  surround- 
ings essential  to  the  production  and  delivery  of  clean,  sound  foods. 
Surely  the  policy  of  adopting  modem  methods  for  the  prevraitlon  of 
undesirable  conditions  is  more  rational  than  the  condemnation  of 
products  after  their  appearance  upon  the  markets,  for  the  former 
method  conserve  the  food  supply,  the  latter  tends  to  waste  it 
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In  this  connection  I  welcome  Hie  opportn'nity  to  call  attention  to 
the  progress  made  in  some  of  our  sister  commonwealths  in  the  elim- 
inatlon  of  unsanitary  conditions  in  food  manufacture  and  sale,  and  to 
note  that  these  improvements  have  been  secured  without  recourse  to 
more  drastic  procedure  of  the  courts.  The  food  agebts  in  these 
states  visit  not  to  punish,  but  to  help.  The  introduction  of  methods 
of  scoring  factories,  warehouses  and  shops  as  to  sanitary  conditions 
and  the  publication  of  scores,  have  developed  a  wholesome  competi- 
tion between  food  factories  and  food  shops  without  the  need  for  re- 
course, except  in  very  rare  cases,  to  legal  proceedings  as  a  means  for 
obtaining  obedience  to  the  law  and  the  marked  improvement  in  sani- 
tary conditions.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  same 
policy  would  not  be  likewise  productive  of  desirable  results  in  Penn- 
i^lvania.  Under  this  policy,  the  Food  Commissioner,  cooperating 
with  the  food  producing  and  selling  interests,  does  little  more  than 
promote  the  organization  of  these  interests  for  their  self-improve- 
ment. 

It  is  true  that  such  a  policy  would  be  an  innovation  in  connec- 
tion with  food  control  work  in  Penn^lvania.  Constructive  work  on 
the  part  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Bureau  has  in  the  past  been  prac- 
tically impossible  because  there  has  been  no  l^al  authorization  of 
such  action  and  no  financial  provision  for  its  maintenance.  There  is 
much  ground  for  a  complaint  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  food  pro- 
ducers and  sellers,  when  statutory  offenses  are  created  by  laws  of 
very  general  scope,  without  some  balancing  provisions  for  assistance 
to  the  producing  interests  in  solving  the  new  problems  raised  by  the 
new  requirements.  An  attitude  of  reasonable  consideration  and  help- 
fulness on  the  part  of  the  State  toward  those  whose  business  is  sub- 
jected to  those  requirements  should,  it  seems  to  me,  appeal  to  every 
sensible  citizen. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  suggested  legislation  would  entail 
large  additio'nal  expense.  But  experience  dsewhere  has  shown  that 
most  of  this  work  can  be  performed  without  any  increase,  or  at  least 
any  large  increase,  in  the  number  of  agents  required  for  such  service 
as  is  already  performed  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  Food  Bureau.  All 
that  is  necessary  is,  in  some  cases,  a  little  additional  expert  service 
and  the  careful  instruction  a:nd  organization  of  the  working  force 
for  their  added  labors.  The  result  elsewhere  has  been  a  marked 
gain  to  the  public  with  very  little  additional  cost  and,  where  the 
policy  has  been  constructive,  with  no  serious  demorilization  of  the 
producing  and  selling  interests.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  attitude  of 
tiiese  interests  has  been  otie  of  welcome  for  the  construction  policy, 
which  has  won  a  more  hearty  cooperation  for  all  the  work  of  the 
food  law  esecntiTe. 
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There  is  another  department  of  the  food  service,  osing  the  word 
"food"  in  its  broader  sense,  whidi  is  at  present  lacking  the  neces- 
sary authorization  for  satisfactory  control,  namely,  that  comprising 
the  production  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors.  It  was  undoubtedly 
the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  original  General  Food  Law  of  1895 
that  that  law  should  act  in  the  case  of  liquors  as  well  as  of  foods, 
to  guard  against  adulteration  and  misbranding,  but  a  flaw  in  the 
title  of  the  act  gave  ground  for  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
a  few  years  later,  that  arrested  all  action  by  the  Bureau  to  prevent 
the  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  these  commodities.  There  is 
certainly  no  sound  reason  why  abuses  of  this  character  in  the  case  of 
liquors  should  be  any  less  condemned  and  less  guarded  against 
than  in  the  case  of  foods,  for  both  are  articles  of  human  consump- 
tion. The  status  of  the  production  and  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  is 
How  a  matter  of  worldwide  discussion.  Whatever  the  public  decision 
may  be  upon  questions  of  local  option  and  prohibition,  it  is  clear 
that  the  fact  of  the  present  agitation  upon  these  matters  of  public 
policy,  should  not  be  made  the  ground  for  the  non-protection  of  liie 
public  against  adulteration  and  fraud  in  case  of  alcoholic  drinks 
so  long  as  their  use  continues.  I  would  respectfully  urge  that 
proper  steps  be  taken  to  reenact  the  l^slation  necessary  to  prevent 
adulteration  and  fraud  in  the  liquor  trade. 

EXECUTIVE  ORGANIZATION. 

The  history  of  American  police  laws  has  shown  the  existence  of  a 
marked  tendency  to  subdivide  between  numerous  isolated  ofBces  the 
responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  laws  dealing  with  the  same 
subject  matter.  This  tendency  has  various  reasons  for  its  existence. 
But  the  adoption  of  this  kind  of  provision  for  dealing  with  subject 
•matter  of  a  single  broad  class  necessarily  results  in  much  duplica- 
tion of  labor,  overlapping  of  responsibility,  executive  confusion  and 
jealousies,  and  a  lack  of  proportion  in  the  treatment  of  such  matters 
as  a  whole.  The  same  reasons  which  have  operated  to  produce  this 
condition  of  affairs  in  other  commonwealths,  exist  also  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  earnestly  urged  that  the  opposite  policy  has  proved 
in  general  more  efficient  and  economical  and  far  less  vexatious  to 
the  interests  under  control  than  is  the  case  where  representatives 
from  separate  branches  of  the  State  Service  visit  and  demand  atten- 
tion, one  after  another,  from  the  same  factory  manager  or  store 
keeper. 

FEDERAL  RELATIONS. 

When  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  National  Food  atid  Drugs  Act 
was  under  discussion,  the  first  argument  in  favor  of  such  enactment 
was  that  it  would  assist  in  unifjring  and  harmonizing  the  bodies  of 
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food  control  law  and  regulations  in  the  several  commonwealths.  In 
fact,  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906  has  been  copied  literally  in 
many  of  the  states  and  much  of  the  confusion  existing  prior  to  that 
date  has  disappeared.  Absolute  uniformity  in  the  laws  of  the  sev- 
eral commonwealths  upon  any  subject  is,  however,  rarely,  if  ever, 
attained.  Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  absolute  uniformity  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  progress  and  improvement.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  can  be  no  sound  objection  to  the  cultivation  of  such  cooperation 
between  the  National  and  State  agencies  that  shall  reduce  confusion, 
strengthen  advantageous  policies  and  give  to  all  the  benefit  of  the 
knowledge  and  experience  gained  by  each.  I  desire  to  express  at 
this  point  my  appreciation  of  the  service  which  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  performing  for  the  food  control  oflScers 
of  the  several  states  through  its  newly  established  office  of  State 
Relations,  which  is  serving  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  useful 
to  food  law  ofScers. 

LEGAL  OPINIONS. 

The  discussion  of  this  part  of  my  report  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out reference  to  matters  of  general  interest  which  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  opinions  by  Deputy  Attorney  General.  William  M.  Har- 
gest,  in  reply  to  questions  addressed  to  the  Attorney  General  from 
this  office.  The  first  of  these  opinions  relates  to  the  question, 
"whether  a  merchant  holding  a  license  to  sell  oleomargarine  at  retail 
can  take  orders  for  this  product  in  cities  and  towns  other  than  the 
one  designated  in  the  license,  and  fill  such  orders  by  delivering  the 
product  by  vehicle  or  otherwise,"  a  question  of  grave  importance 
under  the  Pennsylvania  Oleomargarine  Law.  The  second  opinion  is 
in  relation  to  a  question  of  the  limits  of  application  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Food  Law  where  the  commodity  is  also  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Several  years  ago 
in  the  case  known  as  McDermott  vs.  Wisconsin,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  decision  determining  this  matter 
in  relation  to  a  particular  case,  and  in  so  doing  expressed  certain 
principles  that  should  govern  the  interpretation  of  this  opinion  as 
applied  to  other  cases.  This  decision  has  lead  to  considerable  difference 
in  the  judgments  of  various  legal  authorities,  and  for  the  guidance 
of  ^e  Dairy  and  Food  Bureau  the  question  was  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General's  Office  for  an  opinion,  which  was  prepared  by  Deputy 
Attorney  General  William  M.  Hargest.  These  two  opinions  are  pre- 
sented in  full  as  papers  Nos.  I  and  II  of  the  appendix  to  this  report. 
The  matter  of  the  latter  opinion  is  so  important  in  its  relation  to 
the  general  question  of  the  police  powers  of  the  State,  that  it  should 
interest  every  citizen. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  BUREAU'S  ACTIVITIES  DURING  1915. 

The  organization  of  the  Bureau  has  been  little  changed  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  methods  of  operation  found  successful  in  the  early 
years  of  the  service,  have  been  continued  with  little  modification. 

In  the  immediately  following  paragraphs  is  presented  a  summary 
of  the  Bureau's  operations  during  1915.  Such  matters  of  detail  as 
require  mention  will  be  reserved  for  a  later  section  of  this  report. 

During  1915,  the  chemists  of  the  Department  analyzed  8,939  sam- 
ples of  various  food  stufifs  and  there  were  1,165  prosecutions  ter- 
minated for  violations  of  the  Food  Laws.  The  several  classes  of 
materials  on  account  of  whose  adulteration  or  misbranding  these 
prosecutions  were  instituted  are  as  follows:  Milk,  625;  Coffee  and 
Chicory,  2;  Cold  Storage  foods,  76;  Eggs,  17;  Food,  176;  Ice  Cream, 
41;  Lard,  8;  Non-Alcoholic  Drinks,  76;  Oleomargarine,  16;  Renovated 
Butter,  2;  Sausage,  25;  Vinegar,  101. 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  oleomargarine  licenses 
during  the  year,  due  to  the  vigilance  of  the  field  agents  in  prosecuting 
dealers  selling  without  license. 

The  receipts*  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Division  for  the  past  year 
were  |279,055.40,  as  against  f225,910.78  in  1914.  This  money  has 
been  deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  is  shown  to  be  |193,154.04  in  excess  of  the  expenditures, 
which  are  provided  for  by  special  appropriation. 

In  the  following  table  the  numbers  of  samples  analyzed  and  of 
cases  terminated,  and  the  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the 
period  beginning  with  1907  and  ending  1916  are  stated : 
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It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  1915  has  been  a  record 
year  with  respect  to  each  of  the  items  included  in  this  table.  It 
would  be  an  error  to  judge  that  food  adulteration  and  misbranding 

•For  i  elanlfled  (tatemeot  of  receipt!  ana  expendltarta,  ate  Appendix  V. 
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ure  increasing  because  the  number  of  cases  terminated  has  been 
greater  in  1915  than  in  any  preceding  year.  The  condition  of  the 
food  market  shows  exactly  the  opposite  to  be  the  fact.  The  increas- 
ing number  of  cases  is  the  result,  in  part,  of  the  increased  number 
of  examinations;  in  part,  of  improved  methods  of  examination 
whereby  defects  that  previously  eluded  proof,  can  now  be  established 
with  certainty;  in  part,  to  the  increased  experience  of  the  agency 
force ;  and,  in  part  to  additional  legislation  that  has  defined  some  of 
the  oflfenses  more  specifically. 

•  While  the  major  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Bureau's  experts 
has,  as  in  the  past,  been  devoted  to  the  current  examination  of 
miscellaneous  food  samples,  as  they  have  been  received,  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  provide  for  two  investigations  of  a  more  gen- 
eral character.  The  first  of  these  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  better  enforcement  of  the  Milk  Law  and  was  assigned  to  Pro- 
fessor C.  B.  Cochran,  of  this  Bureau.  This  investigation  related 
particularly  to  the  comparative  compositio'n  of  the  milks  from  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  cows,  with  an  additional  study  of  the  composition 
of  butter,  particularly  in  relation  to  its  water  content.  The  results 
of  these  investigations  appear  in  Bulletin  No.  268  of  this  Department, 
written  by  Professor  Cochran,  who  has  brought  together  in  it  not 
only  the  results  of  his  owh  work,  but  the  work  of  other  American  milk 
investigators  relating  to  the  came  subject.  This  bulletin  will  be  of 
value  to  every  food  analyst  and  should  be  of  interest  to  all  milk 
producers  and  vendors. 

The  second  investigation  deals  with  tomato  ketchup  and  was 
made  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  H.  LaWall  of  this  Bureau.  Its 
purpose  was  to  make  a  general  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  tomato 
ketchup  on  sale  in  the  State  with  respect  to  the  use  of  preservatives, 
saccharin,  and  artificial  colors,  the  concentration  of  the  ketchup, 
its  acidity  and  the  presence  of  moulds  and  bacteria.  The  results  of 
this  sur^'ey  are  printed  in  Bulletin  No.  272.  The  condition  of  this 
very  generally  used  table  sauce  was  found  to  be  gratifyingly  excel- 
lent. 

MATTERS  OP  SPECIAL  COMMENT  AS  TO  ADULTERATION 
IN  PARTICULAR  CLASSES  OF  POODS. 

In  the  foregoing  summary  it  was  stated  that  8,939  samples  of  var- 
ious foods  were  analyzed  or  otherwise  examined.  The  numbers  of 
samples  of  the  several  classes  of  foods  are  grouped  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  under  which  they  were  examined,  and  are  as  follows: 

Butter, 263 

Cheese, 6 

Cream, 1,026 
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Milk,  5,ia3 

Cold  Storage  I'loducts, 108 

Eggs,   168 

Fruit  Syrups, 7 

Ice  Creams, 325 

Lard,   10 

Non-Alcoholic  Driuks,  . .- 354 

Oleomargarine,    .--. 65 

Renovated  Butter, 2 

Sausage,    62 

Vinegar,    371 

Food, 900 

Miscellaneous,   81 


8,939 


A  detailed  summary  of  the  subordinate  kinds  of  foods  examined, 
is  presented  in  paper  No.  Ill  of  the  Appendix.  In  paper  No.  IV  of 
the  Appendix  is  presented  a  classified  list  of  the  cases  terminated, 
including  a  statement  of  the  kinds  of  foods  which  were  adulterated 
and  misbranded  and  the  general  nature  of  the  offense.  It  should  be 
recalled  that  this  list  of  cases  terminated  does  not  correspond  pre- 
cisely with  the  re.spective  groups  of  foods  collected  for  examination 
and  examined  during  1915.  As  stated  repeatedly  in  previous  reports, 
publication  of  legal  proceedings  under  the  food  acts  is  deferred  until 
the  courts  have  pronounced  judgment  upon  the  cases  presented  for 
their  decision.  It  follows  necessarily  that,  owing  to  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  legal  proceedings,  a  case  terminated  in  one  year  may 
have  been  instituted  as  the  result  of  examinations  made  the  year 
preceding.  F6r  the  purpose,  however,  of  a  general  survey  of  con- 
ditions, this  lack  of  correspondence  between  samples  examined  and 
cases  terminated  within  a  given  period,  may  be  overlooked. 

OLEOMARGARINE. 

The  goods  effects  noted  in  my  report  of  1914,  resulting  from  the 
amendment  of  1911  of  the  Oleomargarine  Act  so  as  more  specifically 
to  fix  the  color  limit  for  oleos,  has  continued  also  during  1915.  My 
judgment  that  oleomargarine  sold  under  conditions  such  as  to  pre- 
vent its  confusion  with  butter  and  such,  also,  as  to  permit  the  devel- 
opment of  its  best  "flavors  without  impairment  by  cottonseed  oil 
and  like  high  flavored  ingredients,  would  find  it  an  increasing  market, 
has  been  amply  confirmed.  At  the  same  time,  butter  has  tovCad  a 
market  on  its  own  merits  and  free  from  the  disadvantages  that  ex- 
isted so  long  as  the  buying  public  could  not  tell  clearly  at  the  time  of 
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purchase  which  of  these  two  products  it  was  securing.  During  the 
year,  about  sixty-five  samples  were  examined  and  sixteen  cases  ter- 
minated for  violation  of  the  law.  Of  these  sixteen  cases,  but  four 
were  instituted  because  of  coloration  of  this  product  contrary  to 
law.  The  remaining  twelve  cases  were  due  to  sales  without  proper 
license. 

The  market  for  renovated  butter  continues  to  be  veiy  small.  The 
number  of  samples  found  on  sale  are  very  low;  but  two  samples  of 
this  material  were  examined  during  the  past  year  and  two  cases 
terminated  because  this  product  was  sold  without  the  required 
license. 

VINEGAR. 
Few  food  products  have  been  subject  to  so  many  phases  of  adul- 
teration and  misbranding  as  cider  vinegar.  The  preservation  of  a 
market  for  cider  vinegar  upon  its  own  merits  is  of  prime  importance 
to  the  orchardist.  While  there  are  a  number  of  wholesome  vin^ars 
produced  from  other  materials,  cider  vinegar  continues  to  have  the 
chief  demand  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  no  secret  to  vinegar  producers 
that  the  skill  used  in  imitating  cider  vinegar  is  unsurpassed  in  other 
lines  of  food  production  and  renders  very  difiBcult  the  task  of  the 
food  experts  working  for  the  protection  of  tlie  public.  The  Bureau 
has  maintained  its  full  measure  of  activity  to  discover  and  prevent 
frauds  of  this  character.  During  1915  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  vinegars  were  examined  and  one  hundre<l  and  one  cases  ter- 
minated for  violation  of  the  Vinegar  Law.  Twenty  of  these  cases 
were  terminated  because  the  vinegars  were  found  to  contain  added 
water.  In  two  or  three  instances  the  product  was  so  low  in  acetic 
acid  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  "vinegar."  Nearly  all  the 
other  cases  were  brought  because  the  products  were  found  to  be 
either  entirely  made  up  of  substitute  materials  or  to  consist  of  mix- 
tures with  cider  vinegar. 

MILK. 
Fifty-one  hundred  and  ninety-three  samples  of  ftiilk  were  an- 
alyzed and  nearly  five  hundred  cases  were  terminated  because  of 
adulterations  of  this  product  or  because  it  contained  less  than 
the  standard  amount  of  butter-fat  or  solids.  In  one  case  only  was 
added  preservative  (formaldehyde)  found.  In  over  two  hundred  and 
thirty  cases,  the  evidence  and  tests  showed  adulteration  of  the 
original  composition  of  milk  by  watering  or  skimming,  or  both.  In 
the  remainder  of  the  cases,  the  examination  indicated  no  more  than 
that  the  milks  were  sub-standard  in  composition. 
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CRKAM. 

Ten  hundred  and  twenty-five  samples  were  examined  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  cases  terminated  because  the  creams  were  of 
less  richness  than  the  law  required  for  sale  under  that  name. 

BUTTER. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-three  samples  of  butter  and  five  samples  of 
cheese  were  analyzed.  These  examinations  resulted,  however,  in  the 
termination  of  no  cases. 

ICE  CREAM. 

Ice  creams  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  were 
subjected  to  analysis,  and  forty-one  cases  terminated  for  adultera- 
tion, all  of  them  because  the  ice  creams  in  question  contained  less 
than  the  required  amount  of  butter-fat. 

MEAT. 

Meat  products  other  than  cold  storage  foods  included  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  samples  of  fish  and  oyster  products  and  forty- 
seven  samples  of  canned  and  fresh  meats.  But  ten  cases  were  ter- 
minated for  adulteration  of  these  products,  most  of  them  because 
the  meats  were  so  far  decomposed  to  be  unfit  for  food  purposes,  and 
several  because  goat  meat  was  sold  under  the  name  of  "lamb,"  and 
becau^  baby  veal  was  being  oflfered  for  sale,  in  one  case,  because  the 
material,  hamburg  steak,  was  adulterated  with  sulphur  dioxide. 

SAUSAGE. 

Sixty-two  samples  were  analyzed  and  twenty-five  cases  terminated. 
Out  of  these  cases,  three  were  brought  because  the  sausage  had  be- 
come unfit  for  food ;  three  because  sulphur  dioxide  had  beeti  added ; 
eight  because  cereals  or  vegetable  flour  had  been  used  as  an  ingre- 
dient contrary  to  law ;  sixteen  because  an  excess  of  water  was  found 
in  the  sausage ;  and  in  one  case,  beef  sausage  was  sold  as  and  for  pork 
sausage. 

LARD. 

But  ten  samples  of  lard  were  analyzed  during  the  year  and  eight 
cases  terminated  for  adulteration  or  misbranding.  In  three  of  these 
cases,  defective  labeling  was  charged ;  in  five,  the  addition  of  cotton- 
seed oil  and  beef  stearin  as  substitutes  in  part  for  lard  fat  proper. 


SAMPLES  EXAMINED  UNDER  THE  GENERAL  FOOD  LAW. 


The  examination  of  the  food  supplies  coming  particularly  under 
the  General  Food  Act  included  the  analysis  of  over  nine  hundred 
samples.    One  hundred  and  seventy-six  cases  were  terminated  for 
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offenses  under  this  act.  Of  these  cases,  sixty-nine,  or  over  one-third, 
were  instituted  because  of  the  use  of  sulphur  dioxide,  without  decla- 
ration, usually  in  dried  fruits  where  the  law  specifically  permits  the 
use  of  this  preservative  and  bleaching  agent,  but  requires  that  its 
presence  be  declared.  This  large  proportion  of  cases  of  this  char- 
acter indicates  the  need  for  much  larger  exerciSe  of  care  on  the  part 
of  food  dealers  to  observe  the  requirements  of  the  general  law.  The 
use  of  benzoate  of  soda  in  excessive  amounts — that  is,  in  amounts 
beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  law,  or  in  materials  in  which  it  has  not 
commonly  been  used,  is  very  much  more  limited  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  Sixteen  cases,  or  about  one-eleventh  of  the  entire  num- 
ber terminated,  were  instituted  because  of  the  illegal  use  of  this 
preservative.  There  were  three  cases,  also,  in  which  imported  peas 
were  found  to  have  been  colored  green  by  the  use  of  compounds  of 
copper.  Of  the  same  general  class  of  cases,  may  be  mentioned  three 
of  flour  bleached  by  the  use  of  nitrites. 

Decomposition  and  contamination  were,  despite  the  diflSculties  of 
their  detection,  the  bases  of  condemnation  in  thirty-six  out  of  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  cases  terminated. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  special  investigation 
made  during  the  summer  of  1915  to  determine  the  condition  of  the 
breakfast  foods  in  stock  at  the  close  of  the  summer  season.  The 
Bureau  has,  as  a  policy  growing  out  of  the  condition  found  in  a  gen- 
eral examination  made  some  years  ago,  sent  each  summer  to  every 
grocer  a  warning  as  to  the  care  of  breakfast  food  stocks.  The  ex- 
amination of  1915  was  made  by  Dr.  William  Prear  of  State  College, 
Pennsylvania,  who  had  conducted  the  original  examination  for  this 
Bureau.  The  samples  taken  for  the  present  examination  repre- 
sented very  broadly  the  stocks  of  the  various  brands  of  breakfast 
foods  found  in  stores  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  scope  of  the  ex- 
amination was  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the  conditioii  of  the 
food  in  respect  to  insect  attack,  and  was  not  of  such  extent  as  to 
furnish  material  appropriate  for  bulletin  publication.  The  results 
of  this  examination  were  most  gratifying.  The  stocks  were  found 
in  almost  every  instance  to  be  in  fresh  cartons,  clean  and  free  from 
weevil  attack.  Pronounced  contamination  of  this  character  was 
found  in  but  a  single  sample  of  goods  much  shelf-worn.  The  grocers 
of  the  State  are  to  be  highly  complimented  for  their  improved  care 
of  their  stocks  of  this  class,  and  the  public  to  be  congratulated  like- 
wise because  of  the  advantages  this  improvement  affords  to  every 
consumer  of  breakfast  food. 

The  general  freedom  of  staple  groceries,  including  canned  goods, 
and  spice  supplies  in  particular  from  serious  adulteration  and  mis- 
branding, continues  to  merit  specific  mention.  It  would  be  a  grave 
error  for  food  officers  to  claim  the  exclusive  merit  for  the  vast  im- 
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provement  in  these  food  supplies.  Certainly  no  less  credit  is  due  to 
the  public-spirited  efiforts  of  the  Wholesale  Grocers'  Associatio'ns 
and  of  such  progressive  organizations  of  food  producers  as  the 
National  Canners'  Association.  The  general  support  which  such  or- 
ganizations have  given  to  the  relief  of  the  public  from  the  evils  out 
of  which  grew  our  body  of  food  laws,  deserves  high  praise. 

CANDIES. 

Of  sixty-seven  samples  of  candy,  chiefly  of  the  cheaper  "penny" 
varieties,  only  four  cases  were  terminated.  All  of  these  cases  related 
to  so-called  "licorice"  products  from  which  licorice  was  either  en- 
tirely or  almost  entirely  absent  and  imitation  colors  and  flavors  re- 
placed it. 

The  appearance  of  glucose  as  an  adulterant  has  almost  disappeared. 
Among  the  cases  terminated  there  was  but  one,  that  of  honey,  in 
which  adulteration  of  this  substitute  material  was  found. 

COFFEE. 
Forty-two  samples  of  coffee  were  examined  and  nine  cases  were 
terminated  under  the  General  Food  Act  for  adulteration  with  chicory 
or  with  chicory  and  cereals,  and  two  cases  under  the  Chicory  and 
Coffee  Act  of  1915  because,  in  one  case,  of  the  presence  of  cereals, 
and  in  the  other  case  because  of  misbranding. 

NON-AIX;OHOLIC  DRINKS. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty -four  samples  of  these  drinks  were  ex- 
amined and  seventy-six  cases  terminated.  Of  these,  two  cases  were 
brought  because  the  preparations  were  intoxicating  liquors  sold 
under  the  names  of  non-alcoholic  drinks;  twenty-six  because  of  the 
use  of  saccharin;  twenty-four  because  of  the  presence  of  undeclared 
artificial  colors  and  flavors;  and  twenty-seven  because  of  misbrand- 
ing. 

COLD  STORAGE  ACT. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  enforcement  of  the  Cold  Stor- 
age Act.  Some  idea  of  the  volume  of  the  cold  storage  business  dur- 
ing the  year  covered  by  this  report  may  be  gained  from  the  sub- joined 
table.  This  table  states  the  amounts  of  cold  storage  food,  by  classes, 
found  in  storage  on  March  Slst.  .June  30th,  September  30th  and  De- 
cember 31st,  1015.  These  data  are  compiled  from  the  quarterly 
reports  required  by  law  from  the  various  cold  storage  warehousemen. 
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QUANTITIES  OF  FOODS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  COLD 
STORAGE  WAREHOUSES. 
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The  use  of  cold  storage  facilities  for  the  storage  of  foods  for 
periods  of  less  than  three  months  is  very  large.  For  this  reason,  the 
above  given  quarterly  statements  fail  to  aflFord  a  proper  notion  of 
the  entire  volume  of  foods  held  by  cold  storage  warehouses  in  this 
State.  The  attitude  of  the  cold  storage  warehousemen  toward  the 
enforcement  of  the  act  has  been  willing,  in  spite  of  the  vexations  due 
to  certain  terms  of  the  law.  The  complaint  continues  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Law  deprives  the  Pennsylvania  warehouses  of  some  busi- 
ness which  would  normally  be  theirs,  and  that  the  reason  for  this 
deprivation  is  the  fact  that  neighboring  states  have  no  like  laws.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  if  one  state  waits  until  all  the  states 
have  acted  or  are  ready  to  act  in  concert,  protective  legislation  nec- 
essary for  the  public  good  must  be  indefinitely  postponed.  The 
present  Cold  Storage  Law  is  criticised  because  of  the  specific  time 
limits  it  imposes  on  the  storage  of  different  classes  of  foods.  It  is 
possible  that  amendments  of  these  limits  might  be  advantageous 
and  also  that  some  clearer  and  more  practical  definition  of  the  cold 
storage  warehouse  and  the  cold  storage  process  could  be  devised.  On 
the  other  hand,  none  of  the  substitutes  which  have  been  brought  to 
consideration  of  this  oflBce  provides  so  adequately  for  the  protection 
of  the  people  against  the  sale  of  cold  storage  foods  as  fresh,  nor  so 
well  provides  for  the  tracing  of  cold  storage  foods  from  the  warehouse 
to  the  consumer.  The  advantages  of  the  present  law  in  these  two  par- 
ticulars are  certainly  very  marked. 

The  Inspection  of  warehouses  as  to  their  equipment  and  sani- 
tary condition  continues  to  reveal  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  aflFairs. 
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The  warehousemen  show  entire  willingness  to  meet  promptly  any 
reasonable  suggesftion  in  respect  to  sanitary  conditions.  The  exam- 
inations of  cold  stored  foods  have  been  very  numerous,  and  the  ex- 
aminations of  such  foods  by  chemical  experts  were  one  hundred  and 
eight.  Seventy-six  cases  were  terminated  for  violation  of  the  Cold 
Storage  Act  of  1915;  three  because  the  foods  were  stored  beyond 
the  legal  limit;  sixty-seven  because  the  stamping  requirements  were 
not  observed;  and  five  because  cold  storage  eggs  were  sold  as  and 
for  fresh  eggs.  The  difficulties  of  detection  of  cold  stored  e^s  im- 
ported from  other  states  as  fresh  eggs  have  been,  in  part  at  least, 
removed  as  the  result  of  the  investigations  made  by  experts  of  this 
Department. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  examinations  of  market  eggs  were 
made,  of  which  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  represented  fresh  ^gs 
in  shell,  and  the  remainder  either  frozen,  canned  or  opened  stock. 
The  experts  of  the  Bureau  have  given  special  attention  to  the  means 
of  distinguishing  between  fresh  eggs,  held  eggs,  and  cold  storage  eggs. 
Especial  recognition  should  be  given  to  the  work  of  Dr.  F.  T.  Aschman 
and  Professor  Charles  H.  LaWall  in  this  relation.  Seventeen  cases 
^\ere  terminated :  fourteen  of  which  were  because  of  the  sale  of  eggs 
unfit  for  food  purposes  and  three  because  of  the  having  in  possession 
of  rotten  eggs  not  properly  denatured.  The  conditions  of  the  egg 
supply  in  the  markets  and  bakeries  of  our  larger  cities  continue  to 
exhibit  very  marked  improvement  as  the  result  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  egg  laws. 

Prom  what  has  been  stated  above,  it  is  very  manifest  that  most  of 
the  offenses  charged  under  the  Act  of  1913  have  been  due  to  n^lect  of 
the  stamping  requirements.  There  was  found  in  the  cold  storage 
warehouses  a  very  much  smaller  amount  of  foods  unfit  for  human 
consumption,  than  was  present  at  the  time  the  law  went  into  force. 
The  cold  storage  warehousemen  cannot  properly  be  held  in  equity 
as  wholly  responsible  for  the  overstorage  of  foods.  This  is  clear  when 
it  is  recalled  that  the  function  of  the  warehouseman  is  simply  to 
rent  clean,  cool  space.  The  overstorage  of  foods  is  chiefly  the  fault 
of  the  renter.  The  fault  is  exclusively  that  of  the  warehouseman 
only  in  those  cases  of  which  he  is  the  owner  of  the  food  stuffs 
stored. 
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SUMMARY 

I'he  following  gives  a  list  of  articles  analyzed  by  Chemists  of  this 
Bureau  during  the  year  1915. 


I     Number 
Article  AiulTied 


COLD  STORAGE  PRODUCTS: 

Beef 

Beet  Urers,    

Beet  and  Sheep  livers  and   kidneys , 

Butter, 

79 


^: 


FiBta,  Bine  Pike, 

Flab,  Butter 

Flah,  Sea  Trout. 

Flah,  Smelts,    ... 

Flah,  WhltlUK,    .. 

Pork  lolna 

Turkey 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS: 


108 


Bntter |  2C3 

Cheeae,    !  6 

Cream,     l.(B5 

Milk,   butter t 

Milk,  condensed i 

Milk,  evaporated 4 

Milk,   aklmmed it 

Milk I  S,1S0 


6,4m 


EGGS: 


Freah.    In   aheU US 

Froien,    '  U 

Froaen,    canned 10 

Opened,     i  U 


FOOD  PRODUCTS: 
Bread  Oaket  and  Puddings: 


Bread 

Cake,  Chocolate 

Cake,  Chocolate  Iced 

Cake,    Currant,    

Cake,    Famoui ! 

Cake,    Golden ■ 

Cake,  Oolden  Bod,   

Cake,    Goodie,    

Cake,   Italian,    

Cake,  Jelly  BoU 

Cake,  I^yer,    

Cake,   Marble 

Cak»  (no  name  given) 

Cake,    Orange,    

Cake.   Sponge 

Cake,    Taaty 

Cookies,    chocolate   covered 

Cornstarch i 

Gelatin ' 

Gelatin,    Granulated,    

On-Zo  (Orange  flavor) 

Jello  (Cherry  flavor) , 

Jello  (Lemon  flavor),   ., I 

Jello  (Orange  flavor) I 

Jello  (Peaci  flavor) I 

Jello   (Baapberry  flavor),    

Jello    (Stravrberry    flavor) 

Puddlne  (Lemon  flavor) 

Pnddine  (Orange  flavor),   

Pudding,  chocolate 

Pnddlng,    creamed i 

Tapioca,     
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SUMMARY— Continued. 


Ngmlxr 
Article  AulTMd 


FOOD  PRODUCTS-Oontinued. 
Breakfaat  Food*: 


Alomtniiin  Brand  Crashed  OaU 

BUtmore   Wheat   Heart* 

Banner  Rolled  Oats 

Brown's  Triangle  Breakfast  Food 

Com  riakes,   

Corn-O-Plentr 

Cream    Oatmeal 

Cream  of  Wheat 

Dllworth's  Rolled  Oats 

E-G-Corn   nakea.    Toasted 

iSdward'B  Brand  Rolled  Oats 

Elite   Brand 

Farina,    

Force 

O-O-RoUed    Oats,    

Orape  Nats 

H-O-Force  Toasted  Wheat  Flakes 

Holland  Rnaks;   

Boae7  Crisps  Toasted   Corn  Flakes,    ,. 

Jersey  Corn  Flakes 

Jersey  Wheat   Flakes 

Kellogg's  Toasted  Corn  Flakes 

Mothers  Crnshcd  Oats 

Mother's    Wheat    RearU 

Monarch  Rolled  Oats,    

Malt   Breakfast  Food 

Maple  Flakes,    

Maple  Flakes  Whole  Wheat,  Toasted, 

Medal  Brand  Com  Flakes 

Nstlonal    Oats 

National   Rolled   Oats 

Onward   Brand   Rolled   Oats 

Oat  Meal 

Oriental   RoUed  Oats 

Old  Fashioned  Scotch  Brand  Oatmeal, 

Parched   Farinose 

Pearled   Barley 

Pettyjohn's  Breakfaat  Food 

Post    Toastles 

Post  TsTem  Special 

Premlnm    Hominy,    

Premier  Oat  Flakes 

Princess  Royal  RoUed  Oats 

Pnffed  Rice 

Pnrlty  Brand  Rolled  Oats 

Qoaker  Cora  Flakes 

Qnaker  Com   Fnffs 

gnaker  Pnffed  Wheat 

Rainbow  Oats 

Ralston  Wheat  Food 

Rolled  Oats 

Satlafaction  Oat  Flakes,    

Saxon  Rolled  Oats 

Saxon  Wheat  Food 

Serms 

SerTUB  Cora  Flakes,    

Shredded  Whole   Wheat,    

Silver   Flake    Brand   Corn 

Sunbeam   Crushed   Oats,    

Toasted  Corn  Flakes,    

Toasted   Rice  Flakes 

Trlx    Breakraxt    Food 

rn-Gro-ROlled    Oats,    

ttncle  Sam's  Health  Food 

Victor   Toy   Oats 

Wasbinrton    Crisps    Cora 

Weldman'a  Pressed   Oats 

Wheatena 

Wbeatleta 


Canned  Fr«it$  and  Vegetables: 

Bean* 1 

Cherries I 

Cherries,    Cocktail 1 

Cherries,    Maraschino *i 

Corn '  1 

Mincemeat ■  • 

Mushroom* ; 

Peas ,  « 
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SUMMARY— Continued. 


Article 


Namli«r 
AnaUMd 


FOOD  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables — Continued. 

Peas,    SpanlBb 

Pineapple 

Rhubarb 

Bauer  Kraut 

Dried  Fruits: 

Aprlcota 

»lg» 

Peaches,     

Pears 

Raisins,     

Catsup,  Oil,  Pickles,  Sauces,  etc.: 

Catsup  (no  name  glrrn) 

Catsup,  Tobasco 

Catsup,    Tomato 

Chow  Chow 

Club  Chu tney,    

Gherkins,    Sweet 

Horseradish,      

India   Kellsb 

Oil,   Cottonseed 

Oil,    Olive 

Pickles,    Dill 

Pickles,    Sweet 

Plc-kles,   Sweet  (>rooks 

Pickles,    Sweet   Mixed 

Pickles,    Sweet  Spiced,      

Sauce,    Chill 

Sauce,   The  Chef 

Sauce,    Tomato 

Sauce,    Worcestershire 

Salad  Dressing 

Salad,    Onion 

Salad,   Tomatoette 

Coffee: 

Coffee,  cups  of 

Coffee,    compound 

Coffee,    ground,    

Coffee,    pulverlspd 

Eight  O'clock  Breakfast  Mixture 

RhenuB 

Confectionery: 

Bonbons,    mixed I 

Candied    Figs ' 

Candy,     

Candy,    Brown 

Candy.    Canes 

Candy,  Girard  Squares v 

Candy,    Green   Ribbon 

Candy,   Gum   Drops 

Candy,  Jelly  Eggs 

Candy,    Mixed 

Candy,   Pink  KIbbon 

Candy,    Raspberry  Flavor 

Candy,   Red  KIbbon 

Candy,    Suckers 

Chocolate  Almond  Bars 

Chocolate   Candy 

Cliocolate  Creams 

Chocolates,   mixed,   

Chocolate  and  Vanilla  Candy  Chickens 

Cocoannt   Bonbons 

Cocoanu t   Caramels 

Coi'oanut  Squares 

Daffy  Dill  Candy 

Fudge,   apsorted 

Fudge,    Cherry 

Fudge,  Cherry  and  Raisin 

Fndge,    Chocolate 

Fudge,  Chocolate  and  Cocoa 


I 

« 

1 


1 

IM 


U 
M 
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SUMMARY— Continued. 


Artlel* 


Nnmbar 
Aiuljxed 


FOOD  PBODUCTS-Continued. 
Confectionsry— Continued . 


Fudge,   CocoaoDt 

JoUjr  Coya  C*iid7 

Ucorlce  Candy 

Lolljr   Popi  Caudj,    

MifihiMllBW* 

MitnuiuwUiw*.   chocoUtc,    .. 
ManhmaUowH,   strawberry. 

MambmallowB,  wtiU>,    

Montagae  Mello,    

Priw  Mag  Candy 

Snow  Flakea 

Walnut  Caadjr  8<|iiarr» 


Fitk,  Canned,  Dried  and  Fresh: 


Broaktaat  Hoe,   ... 

CodllBli 

Coddih,  drli'd 

Codllab,    aaked,    ... 

CVKlttah,    lalt 

CodtlNb,    8hrt*ddud, 

tlsh  Cakee , 

FbUi,   cauaed 

Pi>h,  flaked 

risb,    fresb 

Finb,   threaded,    ... 

Flab,    Tuna 

MaUUut 

Herring 

Oystera  (freab),    ... 
Salmon,    canned,    .. 

yardmen 

Sbrlmps 

Sbrlmps,  cooked,   .. 

Smelts 

Trout,   Sea 


X 
44 


Flavorinn  Kxtracts: 


nge, 
iina. 


Flour: 

Flour,    Buckwheat 

Comineal 

Flour,    Graham 

Ka-Ko  (preiMred  cake  dour) 

"Kaketop"    (prepared  t-akt*  flour). 

Flour,   rfee 

Flour,    floup 

Flour,    wbcat 


Fruit  Buttert,  Jams,  Jelliet  and  Prc»crte»: 

Butter,   Feauut 

Jam,    Blackberry 

Jam,    Fruit,    

Jam,    Peacb,    

Jelly,    Aiiple 

Jelly,     Blackberry-Apple 

Jelly,    Crabapple 

Jelly,     Currant,     

Jelly,  Fruit  (no  flavor  glvcu) 

Jell)-,   Grape 

Jelly,    Grape-Apple 

Jelly,    Raspberry 

Jelly,   Strawberry 

Jelly,    Strawberry-Apple,    

Jelly,   Wine,    

Preserves,    Peach-Apple 

Preserves,   Raspberry 

Preserrea,  Strawberry 

Pnservea,    Strawberry- Apple 
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SUMMARY— Continued. 


Article 


Number 
Aiutlyxed 


FOOD  PRODUCTS— Continued. 
Boney  and  Syrupt: 


Honey 

Syrup,  crystal  white, 

Symp,  maple,   

Byrap,  table 


Meatt:  Canned  and  Fresh: 


Beef  Butta 

Beet,  Corned,  canned 

Beet  Loat 

Beef,    aliced 

Beef,  aliced,  smoked 

Beef  Steak  and  Onions,  canned, 

Chicken,     

Ooat, 


Hambarg  Steak,  canned 

Hamburg   Steak,    fresh,    

Hoe's  Head,    

Lamb,  shoulder  of,   

Meat,  canned 

Ueat,   Caplcola 

Meat,    cooked 

Meat,   Crab,    

Meat,  potted  (no  brand  sivcn), 

Mntton,   leg  of 

Pork, 


Pork  and  Beans,  canned. 

Pork,  shoulder  of 

Pork,   spare  ribs,    fresh. 
Pudding  and  scrapple,    ... 

Tnrkey 

Veal 


Soupt: 

Sonp,  Chicken, 

Soop,  Knorr,    .. 

Soup,  Tomato, 


Bpicei;  etc.: 

Pepper,   Black,   ground, 

Pepper,   Cayenne 

Mace,  Bombay,   

Mace,  ground 

Mustard,   prepared 


FRUIT  SYRUPS: 

Orange, 

Pineapple 

Raspberry,    

VanTlU 


ICE  CREAMS: 

Bisque 

Caramel,    

Cherry 

Chocolate 

Ice  Cream  (no  flavor  given) 

Lemon 

Maple,     

Maple-Walnut 

Maraschino 

Peacb 

Pineapple,     

Strawberry 

Vanilla 


2 
1 
t 

20 

U 
1 
« 
1 
1 
* 
i- 

K 
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SUMMARY— Continued. 


Article 


lABD,. 


Nomb«r 
AnalTxed 


NON-ALCOHOLIC  DKINKS: 


Birch  Beer 

Cherry    Bounce,    

Chenj    Cheer 

Cider,    Apple 

Cider,    Orange 

Cider,    Sweet,    

"Cream  of  Hop»."   , 

Ginger  Ale,    

Grape  Jnlce,    

"Hebe."     

"Hop  Tonic,"    

Lemon  Sonr 

"Near  Beer  "    

Orangeade.    

Orange  Jalep,    

Phosphate,    Cnerrr 

Pop,    LemcD,    

Pop,   Orange 

Pop,    Strawberry,    

Root  Beer 

Saraaparllla 

Soda,    Cherry 

Soda,   Cream,    

Soda,  Lemon 

Soda  (no  OaTor  given) 

Soda,   Orange 

Soda,  Pear,    

Soda,    Plueapple.    

Soda,    Raspberry 

Soda,    Strawberry 

Soda,   Vanilla 

"Sparkade,"    

"Top  Notch  Grape."   

"White  Ribbon  Temperance  Beverage,' 


1 
1 
2 
1 
t 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
9 
1 
1 
* 
2 

> 
7 
7 
4 
M 
S 
« 
1 

it 

80 

vn 

2 

1 
1 

2 


164 


OLBX)MABGARINE,  

RENOVATED  BUTTER, 

SAUSAGE: 

Saosage 

Sausage,   Bologna 

Sausage,  Fresh  Pork 

Sausage,  Frankfurters,   — 

Sausage,  Meat 

Sausage.   Pork 

Sausage,   Pork  and  Beef,    . 

Sausage,    Vienna 

Sausage,  Wiener 


2 
« 

v 

4 
2 
S 
1 
2 
2 


VINEGAR: 

Vinegar, 
Vinegar, 
Vinegar, 
Vinegar, 
Vinegar. 
Vinegar. 
Vinegar, 
Vinegar. 
Vlnefar 
Vinegar, 
Vinegar. 
Vinegar, 
Vinegar, 
Vinegar, 


Amber,    1 

Apple,    • 

Older »» 

Distilled « 

Fermented  Syrup, W 

Fermented   Syrup,   Distilled,    1 

Olucose 2 

Malt ' 

(no  brand  given),  ,  1 

PlckUng '  * 

Pineapple 1 

HM ; 

Rhine  Wine J 

Bez  Amber  Sugar i  a 
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SUMMARY— Continued. 


Article 


Number 
Aiuljiad 


VINKGAR— Continued . 

Tioegar,  Tarragon  Flavor, 

Vinegar,    Wbtte 

Vinegar,    M'bite,    DlatiUed, 
Vinegar,   White  Wine 


1 
M 
I 
S 


I 


MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS: 

Ancbovy  Paste 

Apples 

Baking  Powder 

Canning  Compoond,    

Chestnuts 

('ocoa 

Cocoanut,    shredded,    

Codfish    Cakes 

Codfish    Tablets,     

Crisco ^ 

Egg  Macaroni 

Egg    Noodles 

Keg  Powder 

Olace  Apricots,   

Glace  Fmlt  (no  name  given),   

Ham    Fat 

Ilealtta  Bran 

Ice  Oream  Cones,    

Jell-0-Cream    Powder,     

Jello  Ice  Cream  Powder 

Jello  Ice  Cream  Powder,  Chocolate  flavor,   . 

Jello  Ice  Cream  Powder,  Lemon  flavor,  

Jello  Ice  Cream  Powder,  Strawberry  flavor. 

Jelly  Powder 

Junket  Tablets 

Lemons 

Macaroni,    

Meat-O 

Mushroom  Powder 

Paste,    Lobster,    

Paste,   Tomato 

"Polly    Whats,"    

Pulp,    Tomato,    

Radlabes,     

Rice 

Snow  Hello,    

Spagbettl,     

Sugar,    granuUted 


RECAPITULATION. 


Butter 

Cheese 

Cream 

Milk 

Cold   Storage    Products. 

Rgg 

Fruit  Syrups,    

Ice  Creams 

Lard 

Non-Alcoholic   Drinks,    . . 

Oleomargarln,? 

Renovated  Butter 

Sausage 

Vinegar 

Food 


ast 
t 

1.MB 

t.lM 

UB 

Itt 

7 

>K 

U 

1S4 

» 

% 

a 
<n 
«a 

8,9t» 
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CASES  TERMINATED 


THE  FOLLOWING  TABLE  GIVES  A  LIST  OP  ARTICLES  ANALYZED  BY 
CHEMISTS  AND  FOUND  TO  BE  IN  VIOLATION  OP  THE  POOD  LAWS, 
AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  SAMPLES  OF  EACH  PRODUCT  ON  WHICH 
PROSECUTIONS  WERE  BASED  AND  TERMINATED. 


COFFEE  AND  CHICORY  ACT.  1915,  IN  VIOLATION  OF— 

CoCe«  Compound,  misbranded,   1 

Eight  O'clock  Breakfast  Mixture,  containing  Cereal,  1 

2 
COLD  STORAGE  ACT,  1913,  IN  VIOLATION  OF— 

Cold  Storage  Beef  Lirers,  not  properly  marked,  1 

stored  beyond  the  legal  limit,  1 

Cold  Storage  Eggs,  sold  as  and  for  fresh  eggs,  S 

not  stamped  as  required  by  law,  63 

stored  beyond  the  legal  limit, 1 

Cold  Storage  Meat,  stored  beyond  the  legal  limit,  1 

Cold  Storage  Pig's  Ears,  not  stamped  as  required  by  law, 1 

Cold  Storage  Pork  Loins,  as  chilled  and  not  stamped  as  required  by  law,  ....  1 

Cold  Storage  Smelts,  not  stamped  as  required  by  law,  2 

76 
EGG  ACT,  1909,  IN  VIOLATION  OP— 

Eggs,  frozen  and  canned,  unfit  for  food  purposes,  1 

haying  in  possession  rotten  eggs  not  properly  denatured,   2 

having  in  possession  rots  and  spots  not  properly  denatured,  1 

stale  eggs  sold  as  fresh,  1 

unfit  for  food  purposes,   10 

unfit  for  food  purposes,  to  be  used  in  bakery,  2 

17 
FOOD  ACT,  1909,  IN  VIOLATION  OP— 

Apricots,  dried,  contained  sulphur  dioxide,  10 

Glace,  contained  sulphur  dioxide,  4 

Brazil  Nuts  and  English  Walnuts,  unfit  for  food  purposes;  1 

Butter,  contained  an  excessive  amount  of  water,  1 

Candy,  contaminated  and  unfit  for  food,  1 

Candy  Pudge,  coated  with  a  resinous  glaze 6 

assorted,  coated  with  a  resinous  glaze,  1 

Cake,  (no  name  given) ,  artificially  colored  in  imitation  of  eggs,  2 

Sponge,  artificially  colored  in  imitation  of  eggs,  1 

Catsup,  (no  name  given),  adulterated,  1 

contained  an  excessive  amount  of  sodium  benzoate 2 

Tomato,  contained  an  excessive  amount  of  sodium  benzoate,  5 

Cherries,  canned,  contained  sulphur  dioxide,   2 

Ocktail,  contained  siilphur  dioxide,  1 

Maraschino,  contained  sulphur  dioxide,  6 

Chestnnts,  unfit  for  human  consumption,  1 
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GABES  TEBMINATED— Continued. 
FOOD  ACT,  19W,  IN  VIOLATION  OF-Oontinued. 

Chicken,  unfit  for  food  purposes,  

Chocolate  Almond  Dates,  misbranded,  

Candy  chicks,  adulterated,  

Candy,  mixed,  colored  with  coal  tar  color  in  imitation  of  chocolate. 

Cocoa,  powdered,  decomposed  and  unfit  for  food  purposes,  

Cocoanut  Bon  bons,  contained  cereals,   

contained  starch  as  a  filler,  

Squares,  coated  with  a  resinous  glaze,  

Coffee,  adulterated,  

contained  chicory,   

contained  chicory  and  cereal,  

Eggs,  stale  eggs  sold  as  fresh  eggs,  

unfit  for  food  purposes,  using  in  bakery 

Eigg  Noodles,  artificially  colored  in  imitation  of  eggs,  

Elsh,  unfit  for  food  purposes,   

Butter,  unfit  for  food  purposes,  

Cod,  contained  an  excessive  amount  of  sodium  benzoate,  

Sea  Bass,  unfit  for  food  purposes,  

Shrimps,  unfit  for  food  purposes 

Flour,  contained  nitrites,  

contaminated,  unfit  for  food  purposes,  

Goat  meat,  sold  as  and  for  Iamb,   

Grapes,  decomposed,  unfit  for  food  purposes,  

Ham  Fat,  decomposed,  

Hamburger  Steak,  contained  sulphur  dioxide,  

Hickory  Nuts,  rancid  and  mouldy,   

Honey,  adulterated  with  glucose,  

Licorice  Candy  Babies,  adulterated,  

contained  no  licorice,  

Drops,   adulterated,    

Gnm  Drops,  artifidally  colored  and  flavored,  

Meat,  decomposed ,    

diseased,   

MQk,  contained  decomposed  filth,  

Olive  Oil,  adulterated,  

consisting  entirely  of  cotton-seed  oil,  

Orange  Eixtract,   adulterated,    

Peaches,   dried,   contained  sulphur  dioxide,    

Peas,  canned,  colored  green  with  compound  of  copper,  

Italian,  colored  green  with  compounds  of  copper 

Spanish,  wormy,  unfit  for  food  purposes,  

Pickles,  contained  an  excessive  amount  of  soditmi  benzoate,  

Mixed,  contained  an  excessive  amount  of  sodium  benezoate, 

sweet,  contained  an  excessive  amount  of  sodium  benzoate, 

Pork  Shoulders,  decomposed,  

Potatoes,  decomposed,  unfit  for  food  purposes 

Babbits  and  Muskrata,  decomposed,  putrid,   

Raisins,  contaminated,  unfit  for  food  porposea,  

Raspberry  Syrups,  adulterated,    

Veal,  immature,   2 

176 
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OASES  TERMINATED— Gotitmued. 

ICE  CREAM  ACT,  19(»,  IN  VIOIiATION  OF— 

Ice  Cream,  Caramel,  low  in  butter  fat,  1 

Chocolate,  low  in  butter  fat, 1 

(no  flavor  given),  low  in  butter  fat,  2 

Strawberry,  low  in  batter  fat,   B 

Vanilla,  low  in  butter  fat,   32 

41 
LAED  ACT,  1909,  IN  VIOLATION  OF— 

Lard,   adulterated,    8 

consisting  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  beef  stearin ;  sold  for  pore  lard,  ....     2 
not  properly  marked,  3 

8 
MILK  ACT,  1911,  IN  VIOLATION  OF— 

Cream,  adulterated,  2 

low  in  butter  fat,  129 

Milk,  adulterated,  7 

below  legal  standard,  15 

below  legal  standard  and  partially  skimmed,  1 

below  legal  standard  and  watered,    4 

containing  formaldehyde,  1 

low  in  batter  fat,    66 

low  in  butter  fat  and  partially  skimmed,  1 

low  in  batter  fat  and  total  solids,  168 

low  in  batter  fat  and  total  solids,  partially  skimmed,  11 

low  in  butter  fat  and  total  solids,  skimmed,  138 

low  in  butter  fat  and  total  soUds,  watered,  41 

low  in  total  solids,  watered,  IS 

low  in  batter  fat  and  watered 2 

watered,    24 

625 

NON-ALCOHOLIO  DRINK  ACT,  1909,  IN  VIOLATION  OF- 

Birch  beer,   artificially  colored,    

"Blackberry,"  An  intoxicating  drink  sold  for  non-alcohdic  drink, 

"Cherry,"  An  intoxicating  drink  sold  for  non-alcoholic  drink,  

Cider,  artificially  colored  and  flavored 

Champagne  cider,  misbranded,  not  champagne  cider,  

Pop,  Strawberry,  artifically  colored  and  flavored,  

misbranded 

Soda,  Cherry,  Artifically  colored 

artificially  colored  and  misbranded,  

Grape,  misbranded,  c(n>tained  no  grape,  colored  with  coal  tar  dye,  .... 

Lemon,  containing  saccharin 13 

misbranded 2 

misbranded,  contained  no  lemon  Juice,  3 

Orange,  containing  saccharin,   1 

misbranded,  10 

misbranded,  colored  with  coal  tar  dye,  3 

Pineapple,  containing  saccharin 2 

Raspberry,  artificially  colored,    1 
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CASES  TERMINATED— Continued. 
NON-ALCOHOLIC  DRINK  ACT,  1909— Continued . 

artificially  colored  and  flavored,  2 

artificially  flavored,  1 

misbranded,    1 

misbranded  contained  no  raspberry  juice,  1 

Strawberry,  adulterated,  1 

artificially  colored  and  flavored,  2 

artificially  flavored,  5 

containing  saccharin,  11 

misbranded,  containing  no  strawberry  juice,   3 

76 
OLEOMARGARINE  ACT,  1901,  IN  VIOLATION  OF— 

Oleomargarine,  colored  sold  as  and  for  butter,  1 

colored,  sold  without  a  license,  1 

colored  and  served  with  meal,  1 

colored  and  served  in  restaurant,  1 

served  in  restaurant,  no  license,  2 

served  in  boarding-house,  no  license 1 

served  in  hotel,  no  license,  2 

sold  as  and  for  butter,  no  license,  1 

sold  at  wholesale  without  a  license,  1 

sold  at  wholesale  and  peddling 1 

sold  without  a  license,  4 

16 
RENOVATED  BUTTER  ACT,  1901,  IN  VIOIATION  OF— 

Renovated  butter,  served  without  license 2 

2 
SAUSAGE  ACT,  1901,  IN  VIOLATION  OF— 

Sausage,  adulterated,  1 

containing  added  water,    S 

containing  vegetable  flour  and  added  water,  

decomposed 

beef,  as  and  for  pork  sausage,  

fresh,  containing  added  water 

bologna,   containing  cereals,    

pork,  containing  excess  of  water,   

containing  cereals,    

containing  cereals  and  added  water,  

containing  added  water,  cereal  and  sulphur  dioxide,   

decomposed,  

fresh,  containing  added  sulphites,  

containing  added  water,  

unfit  for  food,  

Vienna  style,  containing  vegetable  flour  and  added  water,  .. 

25 
VINEGAR  ACT,  1901,  IN  VIOLATION  OF— 

Vinegar,  adulterated,  6 

Amber,  distilled  and  colored,  ■. I 

Apple,  adulterated  with  water,  1 
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CASES  TERMINATED— Continued. 
VINEGAR  ACT,  1901,  IN  VIOI^TION  OF-Coutinued . 

Brown,  adulterated,   1 

distilled  and  artificially  colored,  2 

Cider,  acetic  acid  and  water,  colored  with  caramel,  below  standard 

in  acidity,  1 

acetic  acid  and  water,  colored,  as  and  for  cider  vinegar,  ..  1 

adulterated,  32 

containing  added  water,  19 

containing  distilled  vinegar,   1 

consisting  of  distilled  vinegar  colored  with  caramel,  3 

consisting  entirely  of  distilled  vinegar,    1 

mixture  of  cider  nnd  cider  vinegar,  1 

Distilled,   artificially  colored,    3 

artificially  colored  and  low  in  acetic  acid,  1 

artificially  flavored  as  and  for  pineapple  vinegar,  1 

as  and  for  cider  vinegar,  3 

as  and  for  pineapple  vinegar,  1 

colored  as  and  for  pineapple  vinegar,  2 

as  and  for  white  wine  vinegar,  2 

below  standard,  1 

below  standard  in  acetic  acid,  1 

colored  as  and  for  cider  vinegar,  8 

Pineapple,  artiiirally  flavored,  misbranded  and  colored,  i 

Red,  Distilled  and  colored,   1 

Rex  amber,  sugar  vinegar  for  cider  vinegar,  1 

Syrup,  as  and  for  cider  vinegar,  1 

fermented  as  and  for  cider  vinegar,  1 

fermented,  containing  distilled  vinegar,  1 

White  distilled  vinegar  below  the  standard,  1 

101 

Total  number  of  cases  terminated 1,166 
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RECEIPTS  OF  THE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  BUREAU  FROM 
JANUARY  1st  TO  DECEMBER  Slat,  1915,  INCLUSIVE. 


Oleomargarine  License  Fees $211,706  10 

MUk  Fines,  Act  of  1911,   14,218  35 

Pure  Food  Fines,  6,M5  60 

Vinegar   Fines,    3,712  90 

Cold  Storage  License  Fees,  3,650  00 

Egg  Fines,   1,075  00 

Non-Alcoholic  Drink  Fines 1,517  45 

Sausage  Fines, 1,340  00 

Oleomargarine  Fines,  1,12000 

Cold  Storage  Fines,  1,086  80 

lee  Cream  Fines, 060  00 

Renovated  Butter  License  Fees,  600  00 

Lard  Fines 207  10 

Renovated  Butter  Fines 200  00 

Fmit  Sjrmp  Fines,  63  50 

Coffee  and  Chicory  Fines,   50  00 

Total  receipts  for  the  year,   $279,065  40 


AMOUNTS  EXPENDED  FROM  THE  APPROPRIATION  FOR 
THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  DAIRY  AND 
FOOD  BUREAU  OP  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1915. 

Clerical  and  Stenographers,    $8,55150 

Special  Agents'  Salaries,   26,127  50 

Attorneys,  Assistants  and  special,  9,714  38 

Chemists'  Services  and  Expenses,   18,4SB  25 

Enforcing  Cold  Storage  Law,  8,216  23 

Traveling  and  Agents'  Expenses,    14,802  40 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year $83,901  36 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  February  3,  1916. 
Hon.  James  Foust,  Dairy  and  Food  GommisBioner,  Harrisburg,  Pa.: 

Sir:  Your  favor  of  January  25,  requesting  an  opinion  of  this  De- 
partment as  to  whether  a  merchant  holding  a  license  to  sell  oleo- 
margarine at  retail,  can  take  orders  for  the  product  in  cities  and 
towns  other  than  the  one  designated  in  the  license,  and  fill  such 
orders  by  delivering  the  product  by  vehicle  or  otherwise,  is  at  hand. 

The  oleomargarine  law  of  May  29,  1901,  which  was  amended  by 
the  Act  of  June  6,  1913,  P.  L.  412,  provides  in  Section  1. 

"That  no  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall,  by  himself,  herself, 
or  themselves,  or  by  his,  her  or  their  agent  or  servant,  nor  shall 
any  ofBcer,  agent,  servant  or  employee  of  any  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration, manufacture,  sell,  ship,  consign,  offer  for  sale,  expose  for 

sale,  or  have  in  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  oleomargarine 

unless  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  have  first  obtained  a 
license  and  paid  a  license  fee  as  hereinafter  provided." 

Section  2  provides,  in  part: 

"That  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  and  any  agent  of  auch 
person,  firm  or  corporation,  desiring  to  manufacture,  sell  or  offer  or 
expose  for  sale,  or  have  in  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  oleomarg- 
arine, iutterine,  or  any  similar  substance  not  made  or  colored  so 
as  to  look  like  yellow  butter,  sluill  make  application  for  a  license  so 
to  do  in  such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed which  applica- 
tion, in  addition  to  other  matters  which  may  be  required  to  be  stated 
therein  by  the  said  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  shall  contain  an 
accurate  description  of  the  place  where  the  proposed  busitiess  is 
intended  to  be  carried  on  if  the  said  application  is  sat- 
isfactory to  said  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner he  shall 

issue  to  the  applicant  or  applicants  a  license  authorizing  him,  her, 

or  them  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  oleomargarine 

su<}h  license  shall  not  authorize  the  mamifacture,  sale,  exposing 
for  sale  or  having  in  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  oleomargarine, 
butterine,  or  any  similar  substance,  at  any  other  place  than  that 
designated  in  the  application  and  license." 

Strictly  construing  the  second  section  just  quoted,  it  would  seem 
to  require  a  license  not  only  from  every  person,  firm  or  corporation 
engaged  in  the  Kile  or  manufacture  but  also  from  every  agent  of  such 
person,  firm  or  corporation,  but  the  language  of  the  first  section 
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indicates  that  when  the  license  is  obtained  by  a  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration, such  license  shall  authorize  the  agents,  servants  and  em- 
ployes thereof  to  manufacture  and  sell  oleomargarine. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  it  is  clear  that  both  the  person 
and.  the  place  are  licensed.  It  is  also  clear  that  oleomargarine  could 
not  be  sold  by  an  unauthorized  person  at  an  authorized  place  or  by 
an  authorized  person  at  an  unauthorized  place.  In  order  to  bring  the 
sale  within  the  terms  of  the  statute,  it  must  be  made  by  a  person  who 
has  been  licensed,  through  himself  or  his  agent,  and  from  a  place 
which  has  been  licensed.  The  license  issued  to  a  person,  firm  or  corpor- 
ation, does  not  authorize  an  itinerant  business  in  oleomargarine.  This 
*  act  must  be  construed  to  carry  out  the  Legislative  intent.  Manifestly 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Act  was  to  have  the  oleomargarine  business 
under  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commis- 
sioner. If  a  license  were  a  roving  commission  to  permit  taking  of 
orders  in  other  cities  and  towns  other  than  one  designated  in  the 
license,  it  would  make  inspection  or  supervision  by  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner  extremely  diflScult. 

If  such  a  scheme  could  be  followed,  one  person  might  take  out  one 
license  for  an  entire  county  and  transact  his  business  by  means  of 
traveling  agents  taking  orders  therefor,  or  even  extend  such  business 
into  other  counties. 

It  might  be  an  unreasonable  construction  to  hold  that  every  clerk 
of  a  retail  dealer  who  has  a  license  to  sell  oleomargarine,  must  be 
also  licensed  because  the  act  says  that  every  agent  of  such  person, 
firm  or  corporation  desiring  to  manufacture,  sell,  ofiFer  or  expose  for 
sale,  oleomargarine,  shall  make  an  application  for  a  license  so  to  do. 
Where  a  clerk  or  employee,  in  the  regular  course  of  his  business  is 
taking  orders  for  other  goods  and  along  therewith,  and  as  incident 
to  such  business  takes  orders  for  oleomargarine  to  be  delivered  with 
the  other  products,  such  transactions  may  fairly  be  covered  by  the 
retailer's  license.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  just  as  unreasonable, 
and  do  violence  to  the  Legislative  intent,  to  say  that  under  this 
statute,  a  license  to  sell  oleomargarine  at  retail,  would  permit  the 
agents  of  the  holder  of  the  license  to  travel  around  into  other  cities 
and  towns  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  orders,  even  though  the  orders 
were  to  be  filled  by  subsequent  delivery  from  the  place  licensed.  No 
such  legislative  intention  can  be  gathered  from  this  statute.  The 
language  is: 

"Such  licenses  shall  not  authorize  the  manufacture  or  sale 

at  any  other  place  than  that  designated  in  the  application  and 
license." 

To  he  more  specific:  If  a  retail  merchant,  who  holds  a  retail  oleo- 
margarine license,  has  regular  clerks  taking  orders  for  groceries, 
and  orders  for  oleomargarine  are  taken  along  toith  other  orders,  hy 
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such  regular  clerk  or  employee  and  the  oleomargarine  it  marked  and 
set  apart  and  the  name  placed  on  each  package,  in  the  place  licensed, 
and  delivered  as  and  when  the  other  goods  are  delivered,  such  a 
transaction  would  he  within  the  license  of  the  retail  dealer. 

It  may  he  ths^t  there  are  retail  dealers  in  cities  whose  regular  trade 
extends  into  outlying  districts.  In  such  instances  sales  made,  as 
above  indicated,  on  orders  taken  in  such  territory,  would  he  within 
the  license. 

But  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  license  to  sell  oleomargarine  at  retail 
does  not  give  the  holder  thereof  the  right  to  send  agents  and  can- 
vassers to  take  orders,  especially  for  oleomargarine,  into  territory 
into  which  the  business  of  such  retailer  would  not  ordinarily  extend, 
particularly  into  other  cities  and  towns  in  which  there  are  other  sim- 
ilar licenses. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  M.  HARGEST, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 


OFFWK  OP  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  November  19,1916. 
Hon,  James  Poust,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Harrisburg,  Pa.: 

Sir:  Your  favor  of  recent  date  was  received.  You  propound  the 
following  question : 

"If  a  box  containing  two  or  more  dozen  bottles  of  catsup, 
properly  sealed  and  labeled  in  conformity  with  the  National 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  and  shipped  from 
another  state  to  a  retail  merchant  in  Pennsylvania,  is  opened 
and  the  bottles  placed  upon  the  shelves  of  the  store  for  sale, 
and  upon  purchase  by  an  agent  of  this  Department  and  on 
analysis,  the  catsup  is  found  to  violate  the  Pure  Food  Laws 
of  this  State,  can  the  Pennsylvania  laws  be  enforced-" 

With  your  request  you  submit  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  the  State  Food 
and  Drug  Commissioner  of  Indianapolis  and  an  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  Indiana,  all  to  the  effect  that  there  can  be  no 
interference  with  a  grocer  who  sells  to  his  customer  a  single  bottle 
of  catsup,  if  it  complies  with  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
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even  though  it  violates  the  laws  of  the  State,  when  such  bottle  of 
catsup  was  a  part  of  a  shipment  from  another  state  and  originally 
packed  in  a  larger  case  or  box. 

Your  inquiry  and  the  correspondence  submitted  are  the  result 
of  a  misconstruction  of  the  case  of  McDermott  vs.  Wisconsin,  228 
U.  8. 115,  57  Ltiwyers  Edition  754.  The  impression  prevails  since  the 
opinion  in  that  case,  that  a  state  cannot  enforce  its  pure  food  laws 
against  single,  sealed  packages  of  food  misbranded  or  adulterated 
according  to  State  laws,  if  such  single  packages  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906, 
(34  St.  at  Large,  768,  Chapter  3915,  U.  S.  Comp.  Statt,  Supp.  1911, 
page  1354).  This  impression  is  not  justified  by  the  decision  itself. 
The  precise  questions  in  that  case  were, 

First.  Whether  the  word  "package"  as  used  in  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  was  limited  to  "original  package"  as  understood  in  interstate 
commerce,  or  whether  it  included  the  goods  upon  the  shelves  of  a 
local  merchant  for  sale. 

Second.  Whether  the  Wisconsin  law,  which  required  the  goods  to 
contain  the  exclusive  labels  provided  by  that  statute,  and,  in  eflfect, 
prohibited  the  labels  required  under  the  National  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  state  to  enforce. 

The  plaintiff  in  error,  a  retail  merchant  in  Oregon,  Wisconsin, 
was  colivicted  of  violating  the  Wisconsin  statute  because  he  had  in 
his  possession  with  intent  to  sell  and  offered  for  sale,  "Karo  Corn 
Syrup"  which  was  not  labeled  according  to  the  Wisconsin  law  pro- 
viding that  "the  mixture  or  syrups  designated  in  this  section  shall 
have  no  other  designation  or  brand  th<in  herein  required,"  etc.  He 
had  purchased  from  wholesale  gi-ocers  in  Chicago  twelve  half  gallon 
tin  cans  of  Karo  Corn  Syrup,  the  shipments  being  made  in  wooden 
boxes  containing  the  cans,  and  when  the  goods  were  received  at  the 
store,  the  cans  were  taken  from  the  original  boxes  and  placed  on 
the  shelves  for  sale,  at  retail.  The  cans  were  labeled  in  accordance 
with  the  National  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  That  act  provides, 
as  stated  in  the  opinion  of  McDermott  vs.  Wisconsin,  page  130: 

"And  as  to  food,  if  it  shall  be  labeled  or  branded  so  as 
to  deceive  or  mislead  a  purchaser,  or  purport  to  be  a  foreign 
product  when  not  so,  or,  if  the  contents  of  the  package  as  ori- 
ginally put  up  shall  have  been  removed  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  other  contents  placed  in  such  package;  or,  if  the  package 
fail  to  bear  a  statement  of  the  label  as  required,  or,  if  in  package 
form  and  the  contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  measure, 
and  they  are  not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  outside 
o'f  the  package;  or,  if  the  package  containing  it  or  its  label 
contain  any  design  or  device  regarding  the  ingredients  or 
the  substances  contained  therein  which  are  false  or  misleading 
in  character,  the  food  shall  be  deemed  misbranded." 
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The  Court,  speaking  through  Mr.  Justice  Day,  said: 

"That  the  word  'package'  or  its  equivalent  expression,  as 
used  by  Congress  in  sections  7  and  8  in  defining  what  shall 
constitute  adulteration  and  what  shall  constitute  misbranding 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  clearly  refers  to  the  immediate 
container  of  the  article  which  is  intended  for  consumption  by 
the  public  there  can  be  no  question.  And  it  is  sufficient,  for 
the  decision  of  these  cases,  t}uit  we  consider  the  extent  of  the 
word  'package'  as  thus  used  only,  and  we  therefore  have  no 
occasion,  and  do  not  attempt,  to  decide  what  Congress  included 
in  the  terms  'wiginal  unbroken  package  as  used  in  the  second, 
and  tenth  sections,  and  'unbroken  package'  in  the  third  section." 
Within  the  limitations  of  its  right  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce, Congress  is  manifestly  aiming  at  the  contents  of  the 
package  as  it  shall  reach  the  customer,  for  whose  protection 
the  act  was  primarily  passed,  and  it  is  the  branding  upon  the 
package  which  contains  the  article  intended  for  consumption 
itself  which  is  the  subject  matter  of  regulation.  Limiting  the 
requirements  of  the  act  as  to  adulteration  and  misbranding 
simply  to  the  outside  wrapping  or  box  containing  the  packages 
intended  to  be  purchased  by  the  consumer,  so  that  the  importer, 
by  removing  and  destroying  such  covering,  could  prevent  the 
operation  of  the  law  on  the  imported  article  yet  unsold,  would 
render  the  act  nugatory  and  its  provision  wholly  inadequate 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  passed." 

The  Court  also  said,  page  135: 

"In  the  view,  however,  which  we  take  of  this  case,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  upon  any  extended  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  principles  involved  in  determining  what 
is  an  original  package.  For,  as  we  have  said,  keeping  within 
its  Constitutiotial  limitations  of  authority.  Congress  may  de- 
termine for  itself  the  character  of  the  means  necessary  to  make 
its  purpose  efifectual  in  preventing  the  shipment  in  interstate 
commerce  of  articles  of  a  harmful  character,  and  to  this  end 
may  provide  the  means  of  inspection,  examination,  and  seizure 
necessary  to  enforce  the  prohibitions  of  the  act." 

And  on  page  136: 

"To  determine  the  time  when  an  article  passes  out  of  inter- 
state into  state  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  is 
entirely  different  from  deciding  when  an  article  which  has 
violated  a  Federal  prohibition  becomes  immune.  The  doctrine 
(of  original  package)  was  not  intended  to  limit  the  right  of 
Congress,  now  asserted,  to  keep  the  channels  of  interstate  com- 
merce free  from  the  carriage  of  injurious  or  fraudulently 
branded  articles,  and  to  choose  appropriate  means  to  that 
end.  The  legislative  means  provided  in  the  Federal  law  for 
its  own  enforcement  may  not  be  thwarted  by  state  legislation 
having  a  direct  effect  to  impair  the  effectual  exercise  of  such 
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The  Court  held  that  Congress  could  employ  the  means  to  keep 
interstate  commerce  free  from  misbranded  articles,  even  to  an  in- 
spection on  the  shelves  of  a  retail  grocer  after  the  goods  had  been 
removed  from  the  "original  package,"  as  known  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

The  Court  also  held  that  a  State  statute  which  interfered  with  such 
supervisory  power  over  the  avenues  of  commerce  was  an  excessive 
and  illegal  exercise  of  the  State's  power. 

This  is  the  full  extent  to  which  the  case  of  McDermott  vs.  Wisconsin 
goes. 

There  is  no  Pennsylvania  pure  food  statute  which  excludes,  or 
requires  the  obliteration  of,  any  labels  placed  on  foods  under  the 
United  States  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  nor  is  there  any  Pennsylvania 
statute  which  interferes  with  the  inspection  by  the  Federal  authorities 
of  goods  either  in  original  packages,  or  upon  the  shelves  of  retail 
merchants. 

The  precise  question  then,  is  whether  a  Pennsylvania  statute  may 
be  enforced  even  if  its  provisions  go  farther  than  the  Federal  law, 
but  do  not  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  Federal  statute. 

Referring  again  to  the  much  discussed  case  of  McDermott  vs.  Wis- 
consin, it  is  seen  that  the  Court  was  careful  to  say  in  terms  that  the 
regulations  of  Congress  would  not  prevent  enforcement  of  similar 
regulations  by  a  state  for  the  protection  of  its  people. 

Mr.  Justice  Day  said,  page  131 : 

"While  these  regulations  are  within  the  power  of  Congress, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  State  is  not  permitted  to  make 
regulations,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  its  people  against 
fraud  or  imposition  by  impure  food  or  drugs.  This  subject 
was  fully  considered  by  this  court  in  Savage  v.  Jones,  225  U. 
S.  501,  56  L.  Ed.  1182,  32  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  715,  in  which  the 
power  of  the  state  to  make  regulations  concerning  the  same  sub- 
ject matter,  reasonable  in  their  terms,  and  not  in  conflict  with 
the  act  of  Congress,  was  recognized  and  stated,  and  certain 
regulations  of  the  state  of  Indiana  were  held  not  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  Congress." 

Again,  on  pages  133,  134: 

"Conceding  to  the  state  the  authority  to  make  regulations 
consistent  unth  the  Federal  lato  for  the  further  protection  of 
its  citizens  against  impure  and  misiranded  food  and  drugs, 
We  think  to  permit  such  regulation  as  is  embodied  in  this 
statute  is  to  permit  a  state  to  discredit  and  burden  legitimate 
Federal  regulations  of  interstate  commerce,  to  destroy  rights 
arising  out  of  the  Federal  statute  which  have  accrued  both 
to  the  government  and  the  shipper,  and  to  impair  the  effect 
of  a  Federal  law  which  has  been  enacted  under  the  Constita 
tional  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject." 
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The  essence  of  the  decision  is  found  in  these  words,  pages  132-134: 

"To  require  the  removal  or  destruction  before  the  goods  are 
sold  of  the  evidence  which  Congress  has  by  the  food  and  drugs 
act,  as  we  shall  see,  provided,  may  be  examined  to  determine 
the  compliance  or  non-compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Federal  law,  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  state.  The  Wisconsin 
act  which  permits  the  sale  of  articles  subject  to  the  regulations 
of  interstate  commerce  only  upon  condition  that  they  contain 
the  exclusive  labels  required  by  th«  statute  is  a/n  act  in  excess 
of  its  legitimate  power." 

The  question  you  propound  is  practically  settled  by  the  case  of 
Savage  vs.  Jones,  225  V.  8. 501, 56  L.  Ed,  1182. 

That  was  a  suit  to  restrain  the  State  chemist  of  Indiana  from 
enforcing  an  act  of  that  state  relating  to  concentrated  commercial 
feeding  stuffs.  It  was  alleged  that  the  Indiana  act  which  required 
certain  labels  to  be  affixed  to  the  package,  disclosing  in  part  the 
ingredients  and  also  required  that  certain  stamps,  purchased  from  the 
state  chemist,  ^ould  be  attached  as  an  inspection  fee,  interfered  with 
interstate  commerce  and  also  because  Congress  had  legislated  upon 
the  subject  by  the  National  Pood  and  Drugs  Act,  its  jurisdiction 
was  exclusive,  and  therefore  the  Indiana  Act  could  not  be  enforced 
as  to  packages  received  from  outside  the  state  and  sold  by  the  im- 
porting purchaser  in  the  same  packages. 

The  court  held  that  the  act  was  not  an  unconstitutional  regulation 
of  interstate  commerce,  and  also,  as  stated  in  the  syllabus  in  66  Law. 
Ed.  1183,  that: 

"Congress  did  not  by  the  passage  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
of  June  30,  1906,  for  the  prevention  of  adulteration  and  mis- 
branding of  foods  and  drugs  when  the  subject  of  interstate 
commerce  preclude  the  enactment  of  the  Indiana  Act  prohibit- 
ing sales  of  concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs  in  the  orig- 
inal packages,  unless  there  be  a  compliance  as  to  inspection  and 
analysis  and  the  disclosure  of  ingredients  •••••••  and  with 

its  incidental  provision  for  the  filing  of  a  certificate,  for  r^is- 
tration,  and  for  labels  and  stamps." 

Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  writing  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  said,  page 
524: 

'The  State  cannot,  under  cover  of  exerting  its  police  powers, 
undertake  what  amounts  essentially  to  a  regulation  of  inter- 
state commerce,  or  impose  a  direct  burden  upon  that  com- 
merce." (citing  many  authorities). 

"But  when  the  local  police  regulation  has  real  relation  to 
the  suitable  protection  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  is  reason- 
able in  its  requirem,ents,  it  is  not  invalid  because  it  may  in- 
cidentally affect  interstate  commerce,  provided  it  does  not 
conflict  with  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  pursuant  to  its 
constitutional  authority."    (Citing  many  authorities). -^^^i 
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And  on  page  526,  quoting  from  Phtmley  V8.  Mass.,  155  V.  8.  ^1, 
he  said: 

"Such  legislation  may,  indeed,  directly,  or  incidentally  affect 
trade  in  snch  products  transported  from  one  state  to  another 
state.  But  that  circumstance  does  not  rfiow  that  laws  of  the 
character  alluded  to  are  inconsistent  with  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  states." 

Again,  on  page  529: 

"The  object  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  is  to  prevent  adultera- 
tion and  misbranding,  as  therein  defined.  It  prohibits  the 
introduction  into  any  state  from  any  other  state  "of  any  ar- 
ticle of  food  or  drugs  which  is  adulterated  or  misbranded, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act."  The  purpose  is  to  keep  such 
articles  'out  of  the  channels  of  interstate  commerce,  or,  if 
they  enter  such  commerce,  to  condemn  them  while  being  trans- 
ported or  when  they  have  reached  their  destinations,  provided 
they  remain  unloaded,  unsold,  or  in  original  unbroken  pack- 
ages.'" 

Alid  on  page  532: 

"Can  it  be  8aid  that  Congress,  nevertheless,  has  denied  to 
the  state,  with  respect  to  the  feeding  stuffs  coming  from  another 
state  and  sold  in  the  original  packages,  the  power  the  state 
otherwise  would  have  to  prevent  imposition  upon  the  puhlic  by 
making  a  reasonable  and  non-discriminating  provision  for  the 
disclosure  of  ingredients,  and  for  inspection  and  analysis  t  If 
there  be  such  denial  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  express  declara- 
tion to  that  effect.  Undoubtedly  Congress,  by  virtue  of  its 
panamount  authority  over  interstate  commerce,  might  have 
said  that  such  goods  should  be  free  from  the  incidental  effect 
of  a  state  law  enacted  for  these  purposes.  But  it  did  not  so 
declare." 

In  the  case  of  Simpson  vs.  Sheperd,  250  U.  8.  S5S,  57  L.  Ed.  1511, 
the  Court  said : 

"State  inspection  laws  and  statutes  designed  to  safeguard 
the  inhabitants  of  a  state  from  fraud  and  imposition  are  valid 
wh^i  reasonable  in  their  requirement,  and  not  in  conflict 
with  Federal  rules,  although  they  may  affect  interstate  com- 
merce in  their  relation  to  articles  prepared  for  export,  or  by 
including  incidentally  those  brought  into  the  state  and  held 
for  sale  in  the  original  imported  packages." 

If  the  state  can,  as  decided  in  Savage  vs.  Jones,  require  an  ad- 
ditional label  disclosing  ingredients  and  also  stamps  covering  cost 
of  inspection  to  be  attached  to  the  original  package,  without  uncon- 
stitutional interference  with  interstate  commerce,  or  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  National  Pood  and  Drugs  Act,  it  certainly  can  enforce  its 
own  laws  when  food  in  violation  thereof  is  offered  for  sale  by  a  citizen 
of  the  state  to  other  citizens  of  the  state,  even  fhongh  the  food  was 
imported  from  another  state.  (  ■  ■ 
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It  ia  therefore  clear  that  the  pure  food  statutes  of  the  State  of 
Fennaylvatiia  which  do  not  interfere  with  the  labeling  provided  by 
the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  or  with  the  inspection  of  the 
Federal  authority  under  that  act,  do  not  even  incidentally  interfere 
with  interstate  commerce. 

There  is  another  consideration.  The  enforcement  of  the  pure  food 
laws  of  the  State  practically  begins  where  the  Federal  control  ends. 

In  the  case  of  McDermott  vs.  Wisconsin,  it  is  said  in  the  opinion, 
page  136: 

"To  make  the  provisions  of  the  act  effectual,  Congress  has 
provided  not  only  for  the  seizure  of  the  goods  while  being 
actually  transported  in  interstate  commerce,  but  has  also  pro- 
vided for  such  seizure  after  such  transportation  and  while 
the  goods  remain  'unloaded,  unsold  or  in  original  and  unbroken 
iwckages.'  The  opportunity  of  inspection  enroute  may  be  very 
inadequate.  The  real  opportunity  of  government  inspection 
may  only  arise  when,  aa  in  the  present  case,  the  goods  as  packed 
have  heen  removed  from  the  outside  hox  in  tohich  they  were 
shipped,  and  remain,  as  the  act  provides,  'unsold.  It  is  enough, 
by  the  terms  of  the  act,  if  the  articles  are  unsold,  whether 
in  original  packages  or  not." 

The  Pennsylvania  statutes  usually  contain  the  language  making  it 
ill^al  to  "sell,  offer  for  sale,  expose  for  sale  or  have  in  possession 
with  intent  to  sell,"  any  adulterated  or  misbranded  article  of  food. 

The  Federal  statute  follows  the  goods  from  atiother  State  into 
Pennqrlvania  and  on  to  the  shelves  of  the  retail  merchant.  Wh^i 
the  goods  get  upon  the  shelves  of  the  retail  merchant  the  State  in- 
spection b^ins.  There  is  no  conflict  of  authority.  The  enforcement 
of  Pennsylvania  laws  against  goods  on  shelves  of  a  retail  merchant, 
is  not  even  an  incidental  control  of  interstate  commerce,  nor  is  it 
any  interference  with  Federal  inspection. 

I  am  aware  that  this  opinion  does  not  appear  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  case  of  Com  Products  Refining  Company  vs.  Weigle,  221 
Federal  Reporter,  998,  and  the  decree  entered  in  that  case  which  is 
before  me,  but  not  reported,  certainly  is  not  in  harmony  with  this 
opinion,  but  there  is  no  case  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
which  has  gone  to  the  length  of  the  case  just  quoted,  and,  as  I  under- 
stand the  decisions  of  that  Court,  the  case  of  Com  Products  Befining 
Company  vs.  Weigle  has  gone  farther  than  any  other  case  in  that  it 
completely  ousts  state  inspection  of  goods  that  were  once  in  interstate 
commerce,  if  such  goods  happen  to  be  labeled  in  conformity  with  the 
National  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  prevents  the  operation  of  any  state 
statute  upon  such  goods,  even  as  between  a  retail  resident  dealer  and 
the  resident  consumer  of  the  state.  I  cannot  agree  that  the  passage 
of  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act  has  such  sweeping  ^ect  In  de- 
stroying the  police  power  of  the  state.  , 
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Therefore,  specifically  answering  your  inquiry,  I  am  of  opinion 
tliat  after  purchase  and  analysis  of  a  bottle  of  catsup  from  the  shelves 
''Si  a  store  of  a  retaU  merchant  in  Pennsylvania,  such  catsup  is  found 
to  violate  the  pure  food  laws  of  this  State,  such  laws  may  be  enforced 
even  though  the  catsup  has  been  shipped  from  another  state  and  is 
sealed  and  labeled  in  conformity  with  the  National  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  of  June  30,  1906. 
I'  return  herewith  the  correspondence  submitted  with  your  request. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WM.  M.  HAKQEST, 
Deputy  Attorney  Oeneral. 


IN  THE  COURT  OF  QUARTER  SESSIONS  OF  BLAIR  COUNTY. 


COMMONWEALTH 

vs. 

J.  A.  KOLLER,  et  <U. 


} 


In  re.  rule  to  show  cause  why  portion  of  sample  taken  by  the 
Commonwealth  should  not  be  turned  over  to  defendant  for  analysis. 

By  the  Court.  So  far  as  the  rule  for  a  bill  of  particulars  is  con- 
cerned, as  ruled  by  the  supreme  court  in  Commonwealth  v.  Powell, 
23  Sup.  Ct.  372,  a  bill  of  particulars  in  a  criminal  case  is  not  a  matter 
of  right,  but  is  only  an  appeal  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  court. 
My  recollection  is  that  in  some  of  the  pure  food  indictments  in  cases 
tried  in  this  court  there  was  simply  an  allegatio'n  in  the  indictment 
that  the  pure  food  act  had  been  violated,  without  specifying  the  parti- 
cular violation.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  indictment  was 
perfectly  good.  We  have  our  act  of  assembly  which  provides  that 
an  indictment  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  which  simply  follows  the 
words  of  the  act  of  assembly,  and  if  this  indictment  had  simply 
followed  the  words  of  the  act  of  assembly,  and  been  in  the  general 
form  with  which  we  found  other  indictments  we  would  feel  it  but 
right  and  proper  that  the  Commonwealth  should  specify  the  particular 
article  of  food  which  was  supposed  to  be  adulterated,  and  at  least 
specify  in  a  general  way  how  that  particular  article  of  food  was 
adulterated;  but  in  the  present  instance  the  particular  article  of 
food  is  specified,  to  wit,  chocolate,  and  there  is  a  general  statement 
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as  to  how  it  is  adulterated.  I  think  we  will  all  agree  on  a  momebts 
reflection  that  tiie  rulings  of  the  appellate  courts  on  this  subject 
are  perfectly  right  and  proper.  The  authority  dted  by  Mr.  Baldridge 
is  not  an  analagous  authority  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Woodward,  the  physical  examination  to  which  the  plaintiff 
is  compelled  to  subject  himself  is  always  made — and  I  am  speaking 
only  as  to  the  orders  of  this  court — is  always  in  the  presence  of  the 
physician  of  the  plaintiff.  I  have  drawn  frequent  orders  compiling 
plaintiffs  in  damage  cases  to  submit  to  physical  examinations,  but 
I  was  always  careful  to  provide  that  the  physician  of  the  plaintiff 
should  be  present  so  that  no  unfair  advantage  could  be  taken  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  that  everything  that  was  done  there  was  done  in  the 
presence  of  the  physician  of  the  plaintiff.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  endeavor  to  liken  a  civil  proceeding  to  a  criminal  proceeding  is 
fallacious,  and  that  is  the  vice  of  the  offer.  In  a  civU  proceeding  the 
plaintiff  may  be  compelled  to  subject  himself  to  a  physical  examina- 
tion. At  the  same  time  he  has  the  mutual  and  co-ordinate  ri^t  of 
compelling  defendant  to  disclose  his  case.  Not  so  in  a  criminal  case. 
The  defendant  can  hold  all  the  papers  in  his  possession,  and  there 
is  no  power  to  compel  him  to  produce  them.  He  can  sit  on  the  witness 
stand  and  say  I  have  a  paper  at  home,  and  the  court  is  powerless 
to  make  him  produce  evidence  to  establish  his  guilt  That  is  one 
reason.  In  the  second  place  a  civil  suit  is  tried  on  the  weight  of 
the  evidence.  Each  party  comes  in  with  an  equal  right  to  be 
heard  as  to  the  measure  of  proof,  but  in  a  criminal  suit  the  burden 
is  on  the  Commonwealth  to  establish  the  case  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  and  these  maxims  of  ours  about  the  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  jury  must  come  to  the  firm,  unwavering  conviction  that  the  de- 
fendant is  guilty,  have  come  down  to  us  from  times  when  judges 
were  wont  to  hang  a  man  for  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread.  Now  I  do 
not  say  in  the  present  criminal  procedure  that  we  should  get  away 
from  tiiose  old  maxims,  but  I  do  say  that  while  we  adhere  to  those 
old  maxims,  which  were  adopted  when  they  hung  men  for  stealing 
a  loaf  of  bread,  such  maxims  ought  not  to  be  applied  against  the 
Commonwealth  on  the  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  hand  the  Com- 
monwealth be  compelled  to  disclose  all  their  case,  and  the  absence 
of  precedent  to  my  mind  is  strong  proof  that  there  is  not  warrant 
for  a  court  compelling  the  Commonwealth  to  submit  their  evidence 
in  advance  to  the  defendants.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  able  crim- 
inal lawyers  who  have  defended  criminals  charged  with  grave  offenses 
if  there  was  any  warrant  for  such  a  precedent  would  have  brought 
it  in  force.  Take  for  instance  a  murder  case.  The  Commonwealth 
claim  that  they  found  on  the  prisoner  a  bloody  shirt,  and  that  those 
blood  stains  are  human  blood,  not  chicken  blood,  or  blood  which  he 
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received  batchering  a  hog,  but  human  blood;  now  we  all  know  that 
the  experts  on  the  part  of  the  defense  coach  the  lawyers  for  the  de- 
fense while  they  cross-examine  the  experts  of  the  Ck>mmonwealth, 
bat  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  warrant  for  a  defendant  charged 
with  murder  to  say  you  must  tear  that  shirt  in  two,  alttd  you  must 
give  my  chemists  one  half  of  the  alleged  blood  stains  so  that  th^ 
can  prepare  a  defense;  or,  to  put  it  more  mildly,  that  th^  can 
have  the  alleged  blood  stains  analyzed.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such 
precedent,  and  the  very  fact  that  Mr.  Baldridge,  after  diligent  search, 
has  been  unable  to  find  one  to  my  mind  is  proof  that  there  is  Ho 
warrant  to  force  the  Commonwealth  to  produce  the  evidence  they  are 
going  to  submit.  As  I  said  before,  in  a  civil  suit,  under  certain 
equitable  rules,  each  side  must  apprize  the  other  side  of  what  evidence 
they  are  going  to  use,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  to 
the  Commonwealth  you  must  give  the  defendant  all  your  side  of  the 
case  so  that  he  can  examine  and  ransack  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  the  defendant  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  It  seems  to  me  that 
would  be  giving  a  defendant  an  unfair  advantage,  and  it  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  unfair  to  compel  the  Commonwealth  to  allow  a  defendant 
to  subject  their  samples  to  examination  in  advance,  and  I  will  over- 
rule the  application  for  the  compelling  of  the  production  of  such 
samples.  As  to  experiments  in  open  court  I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  I  will  go  about  a  matter  of  that  kind.  I  did  rule  in  the 
formaldehyde  cases  where  Mr.  Hicks  wanted  to  take  a  drink  of  the 
preservative  and  wanted  the  court  to  take  a  drink  of  it,  and  let  the 
jury  take  a  drink  of  it,  I  did  rule  that  he  could  take  a  drink,  but 
the  court  would  not,  and  would  lnot  have  the  jury  do  so.  Mr.  Hicks 
was  going  to  turn  the  court  into  a  laboratory,  and  I  think  we  said 
we  would  not  have  any  laboratory  here  in  court.  T  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  I  would  go  if  there  was  sia  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
d^endant  to  examine  samples  by  microscopic  tests, — I  will  leave 
that  matter  open. 


I  hereby  certify  that  I  am  the  Official  Stenographer  to  the  Courts 
of  Blair  County,  Pa.,  and  that  as  such  official  stenographer  I  attended 

at  the  trial  of  Commonwealth  vs.  J.  A.  KoUer  et  al.,  No.  

October  Sessions,  1904,  and  took  full  stenographic  notes  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  said  trial,  and  that  the  foregoing  opinion  is  a  full 
and  correct  transcript  from  my  original  stenographic  notes  so  take£n 
as  aforesaid.  - 

J.  F.  MECE, 
Official  Stenographer. 
Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  April  12, 1905. 
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IN  THE  CX)UET  OF  QUARTER  SESSIONS  OP  BLAIB  COUNTY. 


} 


COMMONWEALTH 

V8.  ^  October  Sessions,  1904. 

J.  A.  KOLLEB,  et  al. 


In  re.  rule  to  show  cause  why  Commonwealth  should  not  place 
in  the  hands  of  defendants  a  portion  of  sample  for  analysis  by  de- 
fendants, and  for  bill  of  particolars. 

Argument  of  Mr.  Wodward,  Counsel  for  Commonwealth. 

I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  proposition  as  made  on  the 
part  of  the  defense  in  this  case  is  entirely  novel.  I  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  the  argument  on  the  part  of  defendant  to 
discover  any  precedent  for  an  application  of  this  kind,  and  I  fail  to 
find  that  counsel,  with  all  his  diligence,  has  produced  any  authorities 
to  justify  them  in  making  such  an  order.  This  application  is  two 
fold;  but  the  two  different  features  are  very  closely  related.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  that  the  Commonwealth  be  compelled  by  the  Court 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  defendant  here,  charged  with  a  crime, 
the  evidence  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to 
place  in  their  hands  the  sample  of  food  products  which  have  been 
taken  and  which  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Common- 
wealth— ^whether  they  are  or  not  does  not  appear  in  the  case.  A  bill 
of  particulars  is  the  second  application.  We  have  to  say  in  reference 
to  the  bill  of  particulars  that  the  application  is  entirely  novel  in  this 
respect:  a  bill  of  particulars  in  Pennsylvania,  under  our  criminal  law, 
can  never  be  required  in  advance  of  an  indictment.  The  indictment 
is  the  bill  of  particulars.  By  reason  of  the  generality  of  the  informa- 
tions,— and  that  arises  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  informations  are 
very  frequently  drawn  by  persons  unskilled — the  law  requires  before 
any  man  shall  be  placed  on  trial  that  there  shall  be  a  specification 
of  the  matter  set  forth  in  the  form  of  an  indictment  which  is  in  itself 
a  bill  of  particulars.  Now  It  is  a  little  novel  in  advance  of  an  in- 
dictment that  defendant  could  come  into  court  merely  on  an  in- 
formation that  he  had  been  arrested,  and  there  was  no  issue  before 
the  court,  and  ask  for  a  bill  of  particulars.  The  indictment  cor- 
responds with  the  declaration  in  a  civil  suit,  and  until  an  indictment 
is  found  just  as  in  a  civil  suit  until  declaration  is  filed,  defendant 
is  not  in  jeopardy  and  cannot  be  called  upon  to  plead,  and  can  at 
that  time  object  to  the  information,  unless  the  information  upon  its 
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face  fails  to  disclose  a  crime.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  show  that  a 
crime  has  been  committed.  There  is  no  all^ation  in  this  case  that  ih.e 
indictment  is  not  in  the  usual  form,  or  that  it  does  not  specify  any 
crime  to  have  been  committed,  or  does  not  come  within  the  Act  of 
Assembly  as  weU  as  within  our  precedents  in  reference  to  form 
of  indictments.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  that  by  reason  of  generality 
the  defendant  is  liable  to  be  surprised  by  reason  of  the  evidence 
of  the  Ck>mmonwealtii. 

We  come  to  the  second  proposition:  That  the  Commonwealth  be 
compelled  to  furnish  a  sample,  or  portion  of  the  sample  in  their 
possession,  that  a  part  of  the  evidence,  the  property  of  the  Common- 
wealth, be  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  here  charged  with  a  crime.  We 
say  this  is  an  unheard  of  proposition  in  Pennsylvania.  A  parallel 
case  would  be  if  they  would  come  in  a  criminal  court  and  ask  the 
Commonwealth  to  furnish  the  defendant  with  a  list  of  her  witnesses, 
with  the  right  to  examine  those  witnesses  before  the  court,  or  to 
specify  in  advance  of  the  trial  of  the  case  exactly  what  evidence  was 
to  be  produced.  We  say  in  the  first  place  that  a  biU  of  particulars 
such  as  this  would  be  is  not  a  matter  of  right ;  it  is  a  question  that 
appeals  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  entirely,  and  it  will  only  be 
granted  in  such  cases  where  defendant's  rights  are  liable  to  be  jeopar- 
dized by  reason  of  the  generality  of  the  charge,  that  they  shaU  furnish 
specifications  in  relation  to  this  crime.  They  are  not  entitled  to  it 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  there  is  no  decision  that  wiU  give  th«n  that 
kind  of  authority.  We  have  some  decisions  on  the  general  proposi- 
tion. The  first  on  the  question  of  bill  of  particulars  is  Common- 
wealth V.  Powell,  23  Sup.  Ct.  370,  etc.,  (reading  same).  I  refer 
to  the  case  of  Commonwealth  v.  Buccieri,  163  Pa.  535  (and  reads  from 
same).  We  also  refer  to  the  case  of  Commonwealth  v.  Appl^;at^ 
1  District  Reports  127  (reciting  facts,  etc.). 

We  had  an  application  somewhat  similar  to  this  in  Centre  County 
for  a  bill  of  particulars,  atid  upon  this  same  question  it  was  refused 
in  an  opinion  which  I  have  here. 

Counsel  has  cited  a  case  here  from  the  civil  courts  in  reference  to 
the  examination  of  people  who  are  alleged  to  have  suffered  from 
some  accident,  and  cites  that  as  a  parallel  case.  That  is  not  a 
parallel  case  for  this  reason:  While  the  court  may  in  the  exercise 
of  its  discretion  compel  the  plaintiff  seeking  damages  after  an  ac- 
cident that  may  occur  to  him,  while  he  may  compel  the  defendant 
in  court,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  other  side,  with  their  expert 
witnesses  present,  that  is  the  only  rule  I  know  of  adopted  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to  submit  himself  to  an  examination ; 
yet  I  think  he  will  not  fiud  a  case  in  which  the  plaintiff  is  compelled 
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in  advance  of  court,  out  of  court,  and  awaj  from  his  own  parties  and 
his  own  physician  to  submit  himself  to  an  examination.  Now  this 
application  is  not  made  to  compd  the  examination  in  the  presence  of 
the  experts  on  one  side  atid  the  other,  but  the  application  is  that 
the  defendant  is  to  have  this  sample  handed  over  wholesale  to  the 
defendant,  and  we  say  this  is  without  merit,  and  the  Commonwealth 
is  not  bound  to  do  it 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU  OP  CHEMISTRY 


Harrisborg,  Pa.,  April  20,  '916. 


Hon.  Charles  E.  Patton, 
Secretary  of  Agricaltore, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  for  yonr  approval 
a  report  of  the  work  performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  during 
1915,  incident  to  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Law  reg- 
ulating the  sale  of  Concentrated  Commercial  Feeding  Stuffs.  The 
information  included  shows  the  results  of  the  chemical  analyses  and 
microscopical  examinations  of  the  samples  secured  and  other  data 
pertaining  to  the  work. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  report  be  publicbed  in  bulletin  form 
for  distribution. 


Very  respectfully. 


JAMES  W.  KELLOGG, 
Chief  Chemist 
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BULLETIN   NO.    280 


FEEDING  STUFFS  REPORT 

1915 


JAMES  W.  KELLOGG' 


INTRODUCTION 


The  data  presented  herewith  as  the  "Feeding  Stuffs  Beport  for 
1915"  shows  the  w^ork  performed  during  the  year  by  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  regulating  the  sale  of  Feeding 
Stuffs.  In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  various  brands 
and  kinds  of  feeds  being  sold  in  Pennsylvania  were  properly  and  cor- 
rectly labeled  and  guaranteed  as  required,  Special  Agents  of  the 
Department  secured  samples  for  analysis  of  the  Feeds  being  sold 
by  Dealers  throughout  the  State  in  accordance  with  the  usual  method 
of  enforcing  control  laws.  During  the  year  293  towns  and  cities  in 
48  counties  were  visited  and  1,264  samples  obtained  and  sent  to  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  to  be  analyzed  and  examined  microscopically. 
A  number  of  towns  and  counties  were  visited  in  which  no  samples 
were  taken  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  work  as  the  shipments 
examined  by  the  Special  Agents  appeared  to  be  properly  labeled  and 
also  as  samples  representing  such  feeds  had  already  been  obtained  in 
nearby  localities.  A  portion  of  feed  was  drawn  from  at  least  4 
sacks  of  each  kind  or  brand  of  feeding  stuff  as  required,  carefully 
mixed  and  2  glass  bottles  filled  and  sealed,  one  being  left  with  the 
Dealer  for  reference  or  analysis,  the  other  being  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment. Each  sample  received  was  analyzed  for  moisture,  protein, 
fat  and  fiber  and  examined  microscopically  to  determine  its  charac- 

*AulBted  by  Victor  B.   Hausknerht.   Roward  E.  Oensler,   J.   Bdnr  Shall  and  W.   Earl  Baber. 
The  mlcroscoploftl  work  herein  reported  was  performed  by  Mr.   Gensler. 
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ter  and  composition.  The  Special  Agents  also  submitted  a  rejMrt 
covering  each  sample  showing  the  brand  name  or  kind  .of  feed  rep- 
resented, the  guarantees  ^giyen,  the  method  of  labeling  and  the  retail 
price  at  which  they  were  being  offered  for  sale.  Reports  including 
this  information  together  with  the  results  of  analysis  of  each  sample 
were  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  time  to  time  as  the 
analytical  work  was  completed.  Similar  reports  were  also  sent 
to  each  Dealer  from  whom  the  samples  were  obtained  and  to  the 
Manufacturers  or  Importers  responsible  for  their  production  with 
comments  where  necessary  with  respect  to  labeling  or  guaranteeing. 

Judging  from  the  samples  examined,  the  character  of  the  feeding 
stuffs  which  were  sold  in  Pennsylvania  during  1916  was  normal  al- 
though there  is  room  for  improvement  in  a  number  of  brands.  An 
improvement  in  the  method  of  stating  guarantees  was  noted  over 
the  condition  observed  during  previous  years  in  certain  classes  of 
feeds,  although  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  de- 
ficiencies where  the  protein  was  1.00  per  cent,  or  more  and  the  fat 
one-half  of  1.00  per  cent,  or  more  below  the  minimum  guarantees.-^ 
The  larger  proportion  of  the  deficiencies  occurred  in  the  cotton- 
seed meals,  molasses  dairy  feeds  and  poultry  foods,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  variations  noted,  where  the  list  of  ingredients  identified 
by  microscopical  examinations  as  compared  with  those  claimed, 
was  in  the  case  of  the  poultry  foods.  Of  the  total  number  of  pro- 
prietary and  miscellaneous  mixed  feeds  numbering  778,  32.62  per 
cent,  of  the  samples  examined  showed  a  variation  in  the  ingredients 
found  as  compared  with  those  claimed.  The  presence  of  traces  and 
f>mall  amounts  of  whole  weed  seeds  was  noted  in  33  samples  of  the 
molasses  dairy  feeds  and  in  94  samples  of  the  poultry  foods.  In  19 
samples  of  the  latter  class  of  foods,  whole  weed  seeds  occurred  in 
large  amounts  indicating  that  the  poultry  foods'  are  not  as  clean 
in  this  respect  as  they  should  be.  Prom  this  data  it  is  plainly  evi- 
dent there  is  need  for  improvement  and  more  care  in  stating  prop- 
erly the  list  of  ingredients  in  mixed  feeds  as  well  as  freeing  these 
feeds  from  weed  seeds.  In  a  number  of  samples  of  molasses  horse, 
stock  and  mule  feeds,  the  content  of  moisture  appeared  excessive 
running  as  high  as  20  per  cent. 

A  large  number  of  the  feeds  sold  in  the  State  were  guaranteed 
with  ''sliding  guarantees"  or  with  minimum  and  maximum  guarantees 
for  protein,  fat  and  fiber,  which,  in  many  cases,  ranged  several  per 
cent,  between  the  lower  and  higher  figures.  The  results  of  the  ana- 
lysis of  the  samples  received  showed  that  the  higher  guarantees  were 
not,  as  a  rule,  maintained  and,  therefore,  it  is  also  evident  that  this 
method  of  guaranteeing  is  unsatisfactory.  The  Department  has 
taken  the  position  that  "sliding  guarantees"  are  false  and  mislead- 
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ing  and  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  the  feeding  staffs  law  and 
accordingly  has  issued  notices  to  the  trade  to  this  effect.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  the  future  only  single  and  correct  guarantees  will  be  used 
thns  more  truly  indicating  what  the  feeds  will  run  upon  analysis. 

During  the  year  covered  by  this  report  there  were  523  registrations 
for  feeding  stuffs  received  from  Manufacturers  and  Importers  in- 
cluding 2,066  brands  and  kinds  of  feeds  being  sold  in  the  State.  Of 
this  number  of  feeds,  1,353  were  those  having  proprietary  or  distinc- 
tive brand  names  and  the  remaining  number  included  for  the  most 
part  well  known  by-products  feeds  not  having  distinctive  brand 
names.  Begistrations  were  also  received  from  a  number  of  Dealers 
listing  feeds  already  or  subsequently  listed  in  registrations  submitted 
by  the  original  producers.  The  names  of  these  Manufacturers  and 
Importers  together  with  the  names  and  brands  of  the  feeds  r^stered 
are  included  in  this  report. 

The  number  of  special  samples  sent  to  the  Department  for  analysis 
by  Manufacturers,  Importers,  Dealers  and  Purchasers  located  in  the 
State  was  225.  These  samples  were  usually  submitted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  or  not  they  would,  upon  analysis,  meet 
the  guarantees  claimed  and  also  to  determine  what  new  feeds  would 
analyze,  and  how  they  should  be  labeled  when  they  were  offered  for 
sale.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  completion  of  the  work,  reports 
were  submitted  to  the  Senders  together  with  the  receipt  for  the  fee 
of  fl.OO  which  is  charged  and  in  many  cases  replies  were  made  to 
inquiries  concerning  these  samples  with  respect  to  how  they  should 
be  guaranteed  and  labeled  for  ingredients.  In  a  number  of  cases 
also  examinations  were  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  samples 
submitted  contained  possible  adulterants  or  prohibited  materials. 

The  detailed  results  of  the  years  work  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  and  include  a  list  of  the  registered  feeds,  comments  con- 
cerning the  various  brands  and  kinds  represented  and  tables  show- 
ing the  number  of  counties  visited  and  samples  secured  in  each, 
classification  of  samples  and  deficiencies,  average  analysis  and  re- 
tail prices,  average  composition  of  feeding  stuffs  and  their  diges- 
tion co-efBcients  and  therms  of  energy  and  the  results  of  analysis  and 
microscopical  examinations  of  the  official  samples  of  feeds  received 
during  the  year. 
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co-operation  with  the  Department  in  carrying  forward  and  making 
progress  in  the  feeding  stuffs  control  work. 


DEFINITIONS 


In  previous  Feeding  Stuff  Reports  a  complete  list  of  the  definitions 
which  had  been  adopted  from  time  to  time  by  the  Association  of 
Feed  Control  Officials  have  been  included.  At  the  1915  meeting  of 
this  Association,  additional  definitions  were  adopted  for  two  pro- 
ducts namely;  "Ingredients  of  Unscreened  Flaxseed  Oil  Feed"  and 
"Screenings  Oil  Feed"  also  tentative  definitions  were  agreed  to  for 
9  products  being  used  for  feeding  purposes  which  are  included  in  this 
report  as  follows: 

INGREDIENTS  OF  UNSCREENED  FLAXSEED  OIL  PEED: 
Ground  cake  from  partially  extracted  flaxseed  and  foreign  seeds 
(wheat,  wild  buckwheat,  pigeon  grass,  wild  mustard,  etc.). 

SCREENINGS  OIL  FEED  is  the  ground  product  obtained  after 
extraction  of  part  of  the  oil  by  crushing,  cooking  and  hydraulic  pres- 
sure or  by  crushing,  heating  and  the  use  of  solvents  from  the  smaller 
imperfect  grains,  weed  seeds  and  other  foreign  materials  having 
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feeding  value  separated  in  cleaning  the  grain.  The  name  of  the 
grain  from  which  the  screenings  are  separated  shall  be  prefixed  to 
"screenings  oil  feed." 

YEAST  OR  VINEGAR^DRIED  GRAINS  are  the  properly  dried 
residue  from  the  mixture  of  cereals,  malt  and  malt  sprouts  (some- 
times cottonseed  meal)  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  yeast  or 
vinegar,  and  consist  of  com  or  corn  and  rye  from  which  most  of  the 
starch  has  been  extracted,  together  with  malt  added  during  the  manu- 
facturing process  to  change  the  starch  to  sugars,  and  malt  sprouts 
(sometimes  cottonseed  meal)  added  during  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cess to  aid  in  filtering  the  residue  from  the  wort  and  serve  as  a 
source  of  food  supply  for  the  yeast. 

OIL  CAKE  is  the  residual  cake  obtained  after  extraction  of  part 
of  the  oil  by  crushing,  cooking  and  hydraulic  pressure  from  seeds 
screened  and  cleaned  of  weed  seeds  and  other  foreign  materials  by 
the  most  improved  commercial  processes.  When  used  alone  the  term 
''oil  cake"  shall  be  understood  to  designate  the  product  obtained  from 
partially  extracted,  screened  and  cleaned  flaxseed.  When  used  to 
cover  any  other  product,  the  name  of  the  seed  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained shall  be  prefixed  to  "oil  cake." 

GROUND  OIL  CAKE  is  the  product  obtained  by  grinding  oil 
cake.  When  used  alone,  the  term  "ground  oil  cake"  shall  be  under- 
stood to  designate  the  product  obtained  from  partially  extracted, 
screened  and  cleaned  flaxseed.  When  used  to  cover  any  other  pro- 
duct the  name  of  the  seed  from  which  it  is  obtained  shall  be  prefixed 
to  "ground  oil  cake." 

GROUND  FLAXSEED  OR  FLAXSEED  MEAL  is  the  product 
obtained  by  grinding  flaxseed  which  has  been  screened  and  cleaned 
of  weed  seeds  and  other  foreign  material  by  the  most  improved  com- 
mercial processes. 

PALM  EiERNAL  OIL  MEAL  is  the  ground  residue  from  the  ex- 
traction of  part  of  the  oil  by  pressure  or  solvents  from  the  kernel 
of  the  fruit  of  the  Elaeis  guineensis  or  Elaeis  malanococca. 

IVORY  NUT  MEAL  is  ground  ivory  nuts. 

PEANUT  OIL  CAKE  is  the  residue  after  the  extraction  of  part 
of  the  oil  by  pressure  or  solvents  from  peanut  kernels. 

PEANUT  OIL  MEAL  is  the  ground  residue  after  the  extraction  of 
{•art  of  the  oil  from  peanut  kernels. 

UNHULLED  PEANUT  OIL  FEED  is  the  ground  residue  obtained 
after  extraction  of  part  of  the  oil  froin  whole  peanuts,  and  the  in- 
gredients shall  be  designated  as  "peanut  meal  and  hulls." 
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FEEDING   STUFFS  REGISTRATIONS 


A  list  of  the  Manufacturers  or  Importers  of  feeding  stuffs  and  the 
names  or  brand  names  of  the  feeds  registered  with  the  Department, 
heretofore  has  not  been  published.  As  there  have  been  a  great  many 
requests  for  this  information  and  as  a  list  of  the  registered  feeds 
will  enable  Dealers  and  Consumers  to  have  this  data  before  them  for 
ready  reference,  it  seems  desirable  that  a  list  of  the  registered  feeds 
be  included  as  a  part  of  the  feeding  stuffs  report.  In  many  cases, 
registrations  were  received  from  Importers,  Distributors  or  Dealers 
listing  proprietary  feeds  or  feeds  having  distinct  brand  names,  which 
had  been  already  or  subsequently  registered  by  the  original  Manu- 
facturers. In  these  cases  the  names  of  the  feeds  are  not  shown  under 
the  names  of  those  submitting  such  registrations  but  are  included 
under  the  names  of  the  Manufacturers  responsible  for  their  produc- 
tion. In  a  number  of  cases  dealers  submitted  a  list  of  feeds,  which 
had  been  already  or  subsequently  registered  by  the  Manufacturers 
and  in  such  cases,  to  avoid  duplications,  the  names  of  these  Dealers 
are  not  included.  In  the  absence  of  distinctive  or  proprietary  names, 
it  is  impossible  to  include  feeds  so  listed  under  the  proper  Manufac- 
turers' names  which,  of  course,  occasions  many  duplications  but. 
under  the  circumstances,  these  duplications  cannot  be  avoided.  For 
example,  many  Importers  or  Distributors  submitted  registrations 
listing  "Cottonseed  Meal,"  "Alfalfa  Meal,"  •'Wheat  Bran,"  "Wheat 
Middlings,"  "Gluten  Feed,"  "Hominy  Feed,"  etc..  Which  are  produced 
in  a  number  of  cases,  by  Manufacturers,  whose  names  are  not  shown 
and  which  were,  no  doubt,  registered  by  the  original  producers.  From 
the  experience  gained  in  receiving  and  filing  registrations,  it  seems 
highly  desirable,  therefore,  for  Manufacturers  to  adopt  distinctive 
brand  names  for  their  products,  especially  if  they  wish  to  have  such 
feeds  known  to  the  Dealers  as  representing  their  firm's  out-put.  If 
this  method  were  uniformly  adopted  much  confusion  would  be 
avoided.  As  an  illustration,  there  are  a  number  of  "Dry  Mash"  feeds 
on  the  market  where  the  Manufacturers'  names,  which  appear  on  the 
sacks  or  attached  cards,  are  lost  sight  of,  while  a  distinctive  brand 
name  such  as  "Keystone  Dry  Mash"  becomes  well  known  and  by  be- 
coming well  known,  as  a  rule,  indicates  or  carries  with  it  the 
name  of  the  Manufacturer. 
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Daring  the  year,  covered  by  this  report,  there  were  recdved  from 
Manufacturers  and  Importers,  as  well  as  a  number  of  Dealers,  623 
registrations  each  including  one  or  more  kinds  or  brands  of  feed  mak- 
ing a  total  of  2,066  feeding  stuffs,  which  were  registered.  Of  this 
number,  1,363  were  proprietary  brands  of  feeds,  which  had  been  given 
distinctive  brand  names.  They  included,  for  the  most  part,  the  well 
known  mixed  feeds  and  many  by-product  feeds  having  proprietary 
names  such  as  oil  cake  meals  and  wheat  and  rye  offals.  The  703 
remaining  feeds,  not  classed  as  proprietary  feeds,  included  whole 
grain  poultry  foods,  a  few  mixed  dairy  and  horse  feeds,  oil  cake 
meals,  alfalfa  meals  and  wheat,  rjc,  oat,  buckwheat  and  maize  by- 
products. While,  as  already  stated,  there  may  be  a  few  duplications, 
because  of  the  absence  of  distinctive  brand  names,  it  is  believed  a  list 
of  the  registered  feeds,  together  with  the  names  of  the  producers,  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  trade.  The  feeds  registered  during  the  year, 
therefore,  are  listed  under  the  names  of  the  Manufacturers  or  Im- 
porters in  alphabetical  order  as  follows: 


FEEDING  STUFFS  REGISTERED  FOR  1916. 

Acme  MiUing  Co..  Olean,  N.  Y. 
Acme  Dry  Mash, 
Acme  Feed, 
Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat  Mlddlinga. 

The  Aetna  MiUs  Co.,  WelUnston  Kane. 
MiU  Bon  Bran, 
Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat  ShortB, 
White  Shorts. 

Acme-Evans  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Acme  Bran, 
Acme  Middlings. 
Acme  Cracked  Corn, 
Acme  Chick  Feed. 
Acme  Cream  Feed, 
Acme  Feed, 
Acme  Feed  Meal, 
Acme  Scratch, 
Acme  Scratch  Feed, 
Acme  Stock  Feed . 
B.  Z.  Chick  Feed, 
B.  Z.  Chop  Feed, 
B.  Z.  Scratch  Feed. 

Acme  Manufacturing  Co.,  Wheaton,  111. 
Acme  Calf  Meal, 
Acme  Pig  Meal. 

Tlie  Akron  Feed  &  Milling  Co..  Akron,  Ohio. 
O.  O.  B.  Stock  Feed, 
Portage  Com  and  Oats  Chop, 
Portage  Scratch  Feed, 
Portage  Scratch  Feed  with  Grit, 
Portage  Stock  Feed, 
Portage  Yellow  Feed  Meal, 
Yellow  Hominy  Feed. 
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Alfocorn  Milling  C3o.,  East  St.  I^ouis,  111. 
Alfocom  Dairy  Feed, 
Alfocom  Hen  Feed, 
Alfocorn  Horse  and  Mule  Feed, 
Com  and  Oats  Chops, 
Diamond  "D"  Hen  Feed, 
Diamond  "D"  Horse  and  Mule  Feed, 
Leader  Horse  and  Mule  Feed, 
Molasses  Alfocorn  Horse  and  Mule  Feed, 
Sweet  Meal. 

Winfield  S.  AUen. 

Oround  Beef  Scraps, 

The  Allen  &  Wheeler  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio. 
Trojan  Bran, 
Trojan  Chop  Feed, 
Trojan  Corn  and  Oats  Feed, 
Trojan  Cracked  Com, 
Trojan  Feed  Meal, 
Tro^  Middlings, 
Trojan  Mixed  Feed. 

Gustave  Altman,  Jr.,  Alexandria,  Pa. 
Pure  Com  Chop, 
Pure  Corn  and  Oats  Chop, 
Pure  Wheat  Bran  and  Shorts. 

Amendt  Milling  Co.,  Monroe,  Mich. 
Amco  No.  2  Chop  Feed, 
Amco  Scratch  Feed  with  Grit, 
Amco  Scratch  Feed  without  Grit. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ground   Meat   Scraps, 
Pure  Ground  Meat  Scraps. 

American  Hominy  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Cerealine  Feed. 
Cracked  Com  (chick  size). 
Cracked  Com  (not  screened). 
Cracked  Com  and  Rolled  Oats, 
Homco  Chick  Feed, 
Homco  Dairy  Feed, 
Homco  Dry  Mash, 
Homco  Feed, 
Homco  Horse  Feed, 
Homcoline  Feed, 
Homco  Scratch  Feed  with  Grit, 
Homco  Scratch  Feed, 
Homco  Superior  Horse  Feed, 
Homco  Superior  Scratch  Feed, 
Maizeline  Feed, 
Pennsylvania  Star  Peed, 
Specifu  Horse  Feed.  < 

American  Linseed  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cleveland  Flaxmeal, 
Hypro  Pure  I/inseed  Meal, 
Old  Process  Oil  Meal. 

American  Maize  Products  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cream  of  Com  Gluten  Feed. 

American  Malting  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Number  One  Malt  Sprouts, 
Standard  Malt  Sprouts, 
Hully  Malt  Sprouts. 

American  Milling  Co.,  Peoria,  111. 
Amco  Alfalfa  Molasses  Feed, 
Amco  Fat  Maker, 
Amco  Old  Process  Linseed  Meal, 
Cluck   Cluck   Scratch   Feed, 
Cluck  Cluck  Scratch  Feed  with  5%  Gtn, 
Sucrene  Calf  Meal, 
Sucrene  Chick  Feed, 
Sucrene  Chick  Feed  with  5%  Grit, 
Sucrene  Dairy  Food, 
Sucrene  Hog  Meal, 
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American  Milling  Co.— Continued. 
Sucrene  Hofse  and  Mule  Feed, 
Sucrene  Horse  Feed  (With  Alfalfa), 
Sucrene  Poultry  Mash, 
Sucrene  Scratcn  Feed, 
Sucrene  Scratch  Peed  with  5%  Grit, 
Tip  Top  Sugared  Feed. 

American  Remedy  Co.,  Greencastle,  Ph. 
Arco  Egg  Getter, 
Arco  Stock  Tonic  and  Conditioner. 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Refuse  Cleaning  Mixture. 

Ames-Bums  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  T. 

A.  R.  C.  Fine  White  Hominy  Meal, 

Perfection  Fancy  Winter  Bran ,  with  ground  Screenings  not  exceediug  mill  run 
Perfwtion   Fancy   Winter  Middlings,   with  ground   screenings  not  exceeding 
mill   run. 

Anderson  Brothers  &  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
A.  B.  C.  Chick  Feed, 
A.  B.  O.  Scratch  Feed, 
Hen-O-IiB  Chick  Feed, 
Hen-(>I,a  Mash  Feed, 
Hen-O-La  Scratch  Feed, 
Must  Lay  Mash  Feed. 

The  Angelo  Myers  Pistillery,   Inc.,   Linfield,   Pa. 
Linfield  Feed  (Dried  Rye  Grains). 

.^nheuser-Bush  Brewing  Association,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Brewers  Dried  Grains, 
Malt  sprouts  No.  1, 
Malt  sprouts  No.  2. 

The  Animal  Products  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Apco  Pooltiy  Meat. 

The  Ansted  &  Burk  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
William  Tell  Bran 
William  Tell  Middlings, 
WiUiam  Tell  Mixed  Feed. 

Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co.,  Rondout,  111. 
Arcady  Calf  Meal. 
Arcady  Certified  Dairy  Feed, 
Arcady  Dairy  Feed, 
Arcady  Horse  Feed. 

Archer-Daniels  Linseed  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Old  Process  Ground  Linseed  Cake. 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  Chicago,  111. 
•Armour's  Blood  Meal, 
Armour's  Granulated  Bone, 
Armour's  Meat  Meal. 

Ashland  Stock  Food  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
Ashland  Poultry  Food  Digester, 
Ashland  Stock  Food  Digester. 

Atlantic  Export  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Doctor  Spund  Dried  Brewers  Grains. 
Atlas  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Atlas  Reddog, 

Atlas  Wheat  Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  Not  Exceeding  Mill  Run, 

Atlas  Wheat   Flour   Middlings  with   Ground  Screenings  not  Exceediug   Mill 
Run. 

Standard  Wheat  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  Not  Exceeding  Mill  Run. 

£.  L.  Auman  Milling  Co.,  Millheim,  Pa. 
Brewers  Grains. 

Aunt  Jemima  Mills,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Davisko  White  Shorts, 

Mill  Run  &  Wheat  Screenings  (Screenings  Not  Exceeding  Mill  Run), 
Standard  Wheat  Shorts, 

Wheat  Bran  &  Wheat   Screenings  Not  Exceeding  Mill  Run, 
White  Homi^  Feed,  > 

Yellow  Com  Chop. 
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H.  O.  Ayer,  Ulster,  Pa. 
Beef  Scrap, 
Fiah  Scrap. 

J.  J.  Badenoch  Oo.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Badenochs'  C.  &  O.  Chop  Fine, 
C-EH-Lay  Fine  Chick  with  Grit, 
C-BR-Lay  Poultry  Feed  no  Grit, 
0-BR-l.«y  Poultry  Feed  with  Grit, 
EG-A-Day  Meat  Cereal  Mash, 
Gloskoat  Horse  Feed, 
Kumboss  Dairy  Feed, 
Kurmek  Horse  Feed. 
Sunflower  Dev.   Feed  no  Grit, 
Sunflower  Dev.  Feed  with  Grit, 
Sunflower  Fine  Chick  no  Grit, 
Sunflower  Fine  Chick  With  Grit, 
Sunflower  Pigeon  Feed  No  Grit, 
Sunflower  Pigeon  Feed  With  Grit, 
Sunflower  Poultry  Feed  No  Grit, 
Sunflower  Poultry  Feed  With  Grit. 

B.  I.  Bailey,  aeveland,  Ohio. 
Pearl  Hominy  Feed. 

Baldwin  Flour  Mills,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Baldwin  Wheat  Bran  with  not  exceeding  Mill  Run  of  Ground  Screenings, 
Baldwin  Wheat  Shorts  with  not  exceeding  Mill  Run  of  Ground  Screenings, 
Baldwin  Wheat  Fl.  Middlings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run  of  Ground  Screenings, 
Baldwin  Wheat  Red  Dog  with  not  exceeding  Mill  Run  of  Ground  Screenings. 

P.  Ballantine  &  Sons,  Newark,  N.  3. 
Malt  Screenings. 

Ballard  &  Ballard  Company.  IiOuisTille,  Ky. 
Ballard's  Bran, 

Ballard's  Kentucky  Farm  Feed, 
Ballard's  Mixed  Wheat  I'eed. 

Baltic  Mills,  Tincennes,  Ind. 
Hominy  Feed. 

Banner  Milling  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Banner  Bran,  '^^ 

Banner  Flour  Midds, 
Banner  Mixed  Feeds. 
Banner  Standard  Midds. 

Barber  Milling  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Pure  Wheat  Bran  Flakes, 
Pure  Wheat  Low  Grade, 
Pure  Wheat  Middlings, 
Pure  Wheat  White  Sllddlings, 
Pure  Wheat  White  Satin  Mixed  Feed. 

M.  F.  Baringer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Atlantic  Dried  Grains, 
Copra  Cake  Meal, 
Com  Bran, 

Dried  Brewers  Grains, 
Malt  Sprouts, 
Hominy  Feed, 
M.  E.  B.  Prime  Cottonseed  Meal. 

Bartholomay  Brewery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Dried  Brewers  Grains, 
Malt  Sprouts. 

CD.  Bartholomew,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 
Centre  Hall  Scratch  Feed. 

J.  B.  Bartlett  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Michigan  Farmer  Brand  Cottonseed  Meal, 
Malt  Sugar  Grains  Dairy  Feed . 

Bangb  &  Sons  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bangh's  Meat  Meal  for  Poultry. 
Banrh's  Special  Ground  Bone  for  Poultry. 
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Bay  State  MiUing  Co.,  Winona,  Minn. 
Reddoc  Flour, 
Bye  Middlings, 
Winona  Coarse  Wheat  Bran, 
Winona  Fancy  Mixed  Wheat  Feed  iind  Wlieat  k^creenings, 

Bedc  Cereal  Company,  Detroit  Mich. 
Boyal  Chop  Feed. 

G   D.  Benn.  Coalport.  Pa. 
Pore  Com  Chop, 
Pore  Com  ana  Oats  Chop, 
Pure  Bye  Chop, 
Pure  Bye  and  Oats, 
Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat  MiddUngs. 

The  Berg  Oomptmy.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Berg's  3  Medal  Poultry  Meat. 

Bemet,  Craft  ft  Kauffman  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Carmel,  lU. 
Middlings, 
Mt.  Carmel  Bran, 
Mixed  Feed  (Bran  ft  Midds). 

T.  M.  Biddle,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Acme  Horse  Chop, 
Crescent  Com  and  Oats  Chop, 
Bdipse  Poultry   Food, 
Edipse  Break&st  Food, 
Gem  Middlings, 
Oilt-Edge  Com  Chop, 
My  Best  Hotae  Feed. 

Big  Diamond  Mills  Company,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 
Bix  Diamond  Bran, 
Big  Diamond  Flour  Midds, 
Big  Diamond  Mixed  Feed. 
Big  Diamond  Standard  Midds. 

Big  Four  Milling  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dandy  Chop  Feed, 
Co-Boss  Dairy  Feed, 
XJcota  Horse  Feed, 
Bgg-A-Day  Scratch  Feed, 
Four  A  Horse  Feed. 
Four  A  Dai^  Feed, 
Fonrota  Alfalfa  Meal, 
Fourota  Chick  Feed, 
Fonrota  Growing  Feed. 
Fonrota  Horse  &  Mule  Feed, 
Fonrota  Scratch  Feed. 

The  Birtett  Mills,  Penn  Tan,  N.  Y . 
A  Chop. 

Buckwheat  Offal  Feed, 
Com  Meal, 
Cracked  Com, 
Hominy  Meal, 

Victrix  Egg  Mash,  — s 

Wheat  Bran. 
Wheat  liiddlings. 

Blaine  MacKay  Lee  Company,  North  Bast,   Pa. 
Pure  Wheat  Bran  and  Ground  Screenings, 
Pure  Wheat  Middlings. 

Blambnrg  Bros.  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Cornell  Brand  Beef  Scraps, 
Cornell  Brand  Chick   Feed, 
0>nidl  Brand  Developing  Mash, 
Cornell  Brand  Dry  Mash. 
Cornell  Brand  Meat  Meal. 
Cornell  Brand  Scratch  Feed. 
Cornell  Brand  Snow  White  Chick  Feed. 
-    Cornell  Brand  Snow  White  Scratch  Feed, 
Cornell  Brand  Special  Beef  Scraps, 
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Blamburg  Bros.,   Inc.— Continued. 

Cornell  Brand  No.  1  Pigeon  Feed, 
Cornell  Brand  No.  2  Pigeon  Feed, 
Cornell  Brand  No.  3  Pigeon  Feed. 
Cornell  Brand  No.  4  Pigeon  Feed. 
Bxlnt  Brand  Dry  Mash. 

Blank  &  Gottshall,  Sunbury,  Pa. 
B.  &  G.  Chick  Pood, 
B.  &  G.  Chick  Mash  Food. 
B.  &  G.  Dair  Food  (C), 
B.  &  G.  Developing  Food, 
B.  &  G.  Hen  Food, 
B.  &  6.   Horse  Food, 
B.  &  G.  Mash  Food, 
B.  «c  G.  Pigeon  Food, 
B.  *  G.  No.  2  Chick  Food, 
B.  &  G.  No.  2  Hen  B'ood, 
B.    &  G.   Hen-O-La   Chick   Food, 
B.  &  G.  Hen-O-La  Mash  Food, 
B.  &  G.  Hen-O-La  Scratch  Food. 
B.  «x  G.'b  Baby  Chick  Feed. 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Waukegan,  III. 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal, 
Blatchford's  Ege  Mash, 
Blatchford's  Fill  the  Basket  Kgg  Mash, 
Blatchford's   Milk   Mash, 
Blatchford's   Pig  Meal 
Blatchford's  Sugar  and  Flaxseed. 

Blish  MUling  Company,  Seymour,  Indiana. 
Blish's  BuU's  Eye  Mixed  Feed. 

J.  Bolgiano  &  Son,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sqiure  Deal  Chick  Food, 
Square   Deal   Chick   Starter, 
Square  Deal  Beef  Scraps  for  Poultry, 
Square  Deal  Pigeon  Food, 
Square  Deal  Poultry  Food . 

Bolivar  MUling  Co.,  Inc.,  Bolivar,  N.  Y. 
Com  Meal, 
Corn  &  Oats  Chop, 
Cracked  Com. 

Bowen  &  Murphy,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Cotton  Seed  Meal. 

Bowker's  Fertilizer  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Bovker's  Animal  Meal. 

F.  W.  Brode  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Owl  Brand  Cottonseed  Meal. 

The  Brown  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Capital  Meat  Scraps. 

The  Buckeye  Cereal  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
Bar  X   Dairy   Feed, 
Buckeye  Chop, 
Budceye  Scratch  Feed, 
Enerpy  Horse  Feed, 
Hominy  Feed   Meal, 
Malto   Dairy   Feed, 
Sweet  Moselle, 
Sweet  Moselle  Horse  &  Mule  Feed. 

The  Buckeye  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Cinncinnati,  Ohio. 
Buckeye  Prime  Cottonseed  Meal. 

Buffalo  Cereal  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 
"B"  Corn  Meal, 
Bufceco  Chick  Feed, 
Bufceco  Chop  Feed, 
Bufceco  Creamery  Feed, 
Bufceco  Dairy  Feed, 
Btfceco  Hominy  Feed, 
Bufceco  Horse  Feed, 
Bufceco  Intermediate  Scratching  Grains, 
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-Buffalo  Cereal  Co.— Continued. 
Bufceco  Pigeon  Feed, 
Bufceco    Poultry    Mash. 
Bufceco  Scratching  Grains, 
Bufceco  Steam  Cooked  Feed, 
Bafceco  Stodc  Feed, 
Iroquois  Chick  Feed, 
Iroquois   Chop   Feed, 
Iroquois  Poultry  Mash, 
Iroquois  Scratching  Grains, 
Mohawk  Com   Meal, 
Seneca   Corn   Meal. 

John  K.  Burkholder,  Lancnstc.-,  Pa. 
Bovineeda, 
Oat  Offal. 

Bushkill  Milling  Co.,   Easton,   Pa. 
Clear  Grain  Chick  Food, 
clear  Grain  Scratch  Food. 
Dry  Mash  for  Poultry, 
••Mix"  Feed, 
Old  Process  Oil  Meal. 

W.  J.  Byrnes  &  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 
Banner    Horse    Feed, 
Daisy  Chick  Feed, 
Daisy  Chick  Feed  With  Grit, 
Jewel  Poultry  Feed, 
Jewel  Poultry  Feed  With  Grit, 
Royal  Meat  Mash, 
Royal  Pigeon  Feed, 
Royal  Pigeon  Feed  With  Grit, 
Roynl  Poultry  Feed, 
Royal  Poultry  Feed  With  Grit. 

h.  G.  Camphell  Mlg.  Co.,  Owatonna,  Minn. 
Choice  Bran, 
Flour  Middlings. 

Canonsburg  Milling  Company,  Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Cotton  Seed  Meal, 
Linseed  Oil  Meal, 
Dried  Beet  Pulp, 
Pure  Dustless  Alfalfa  Meal. 

Canton  Feed  Milling  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Bako  Horse  and  Mule  Feed, 
No.  1  Bako  C.  4  O.  Feed, 
No.  2  Bako  C.  O.  &  B.  Stock  Feed, 
No.  1  Bako  Scratching  Grains, 
No.  2  Bako  Scratching  Grains. 
No.  1  Bako  Stock  Feed. 

Canton  Mercantile  Co.,  Canton,  Pa. 
Veribest  Scratch   Grains. 

Cavalier  Milling  Co.,  Cavalier,  N.  D. 
Bran, 
Middlings, 
Mixed  Feed. 

Cereal  Mills  Co.,  Waiisau,  Wis. 
Com  and  Oats  Ground  Feed, 
Hen  Feed, 
Hominy  Feed, 

Wheat°Sran  with  not  Exceeding  Mill  Run  Ground  Screenings. 

Wheat  and  Bye  Middlings  with  not  Exceeding  Mill  Run  Ground  Screenings. 

The  Ceres  Trading  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 
Ceres  Brand  Digester  Tankage, 
Ceres  Brand  Meat  Scrap. 

Certified  Farms  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Certified  Developing  Scratch, 
Certified  Evening  Scratch, 
Certified  Growing  Mash, 
Certified  Laying  Mash, 
Certified  Morning  Scratch. 
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F.  B.  Chamberlln  Co.,  St.  I^ub,  Mo. 
Chamberlin'a    Perfect   Chick    Feed 

S.  K.  Chambers  &  Bro.,  Eakview,  Pa. 
June  Pasture  Dairy  Feed. 

Champion  Mfg.   Company,   Barto,  Pa. 
Chickseat  Feed  for  Baby  Chicks. 

Chamoion  Roller  Milling  Co.,  Richmond,  Indiana 
Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat  Middlings  or  Shorts. 

Chapin  Cbmiwny,  Hammond,  Ind. 
Centaur  Stock  Feed, 
Green  Diamond  Brand  Cottonseed  Meal, 
Green  Diamond  Hominy  Meal, 
Lactola  Dairy  Feed, 
Marvel  Malt  Sprouts, 
Pure  Linseed  Meal, 
Unicom  Dairy  Ration. 

Chase,  Hibbard  Mlg.  Co.,  Elmira 
Blue  Ribbon  Poultir  Food. 

Chesbro  Brothers,  Attica.  N.  T. 
C.  O.  B.  Feed, 
Chesbro's  Stock  Feed, 
Mascot  Scratch  Feed, 
Peerless  Dairy  Feed, 
Trojan  Chick  Feed, 
Trojan  Scratch  Feed, 
Wheelock's  Horse  Feed. 

Chippewa  Feed  &  Grain  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Chippewa  Dairy  Feed. 

C  S.  Christensen  Co.,  Madelia,  Minnesota. 
Wlieat  Bran, 
Wheat  Flour  Middlings, 
Wheat  Middlings. 

Geo.  C.  Christian  &  Co^,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Berkshire   Wheat  Flour   Middlings   with   Ground   Screenings   not   IixceedinK 

Min  Ron, 
Jersey  Wheat  Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  not  Exceeding  Mill  Run, 
Poland   Wheat   Standard  Middlings  with  Ground   Screenings  not  Ezceediax 

Mill  Run. 

fj.  C.  Christian  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Bran, 

Flour  Midds, 
Reddog  Flour, 
Standard  Midds. 

City  Roller  Mills,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Palm  Oil  Middlings. 

E.  D.  dark,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Superior  Chick  Food, 
Superior  Com  Feed  Meal. 
Superior  Com  &  Oats  Cnop, 
.   Superior  Hen  Food, 
Superior  Horse  Chop. 

Clarke  Bros.  &  Company,  Peoria,  III. 
Empire  State  Dairy  Feed. 

Claro  Milling  Company,  Waseca,  Minn. 
Claro  Mixed  Feed, 
Claro  Reddog  Flour, 
Qaro  Wheat  Flour  Middlings, 
Claro  Wheat  Bran, 
Claro  Wheat  Middlings, 
Claro  Standard  Middlings. 

Cleveland  Milling  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Coarse  Com  Meal, 
Cracked  Com, 
Hominy  Feed, 
No.  1  Chop, 

Wheat  Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  not  Exceeding  Mill  Run. 
Wheat  Coarse  Middlings  with  Grounds  Screenings  not  Exceeding  MID  Run. 
Wheat  Fine  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  not  Ehcceeding  llill  Bon. 
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Clinton  Sugar  Refinins  Co^  Cliuton,  Iowa. 
Clinton  Corn  Gluten  Feed, 
Clinton  Com  Germ  Meal. 

Clover  Leaf  Millinc  Co..  Buifalo,  N.  Y. 
aovcr  LeafCalf  Meal. 
Clover  I«af  Dairy  Feed, 
Clover  Hone  Feed, 
Peerless  Horse  Feed. 

H.  C.  Cole  Mlg.  Co..  Chester,  111. 
Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat  Middlings. 

Colonial  Food  Digester  Co.,  Montrose,  Pa. 
Colonial  Food  Digester, 
Colonial  Poultry  Kegulator. 

The  Colton  Bros.  Co.,  Belief ontaine.   Ohio. 
Mixed  Feed, 

Wheat  Bran  including  Ground  Screenings  not  Exceeding  Mill  Bun, 
Wheat  Middlings  including  Ground  Screenings  not  Exceeding  Mill  Kuu. 

Columbia  Milling  Co.,  Colombia,  Pa. 
Chick  Feed, 
Hen  Feed. 

Commander  Mill  Co.,  Minneapolis,   Minn. 

Commander  Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  not  Exceeding  MQl  Bun, 
Commander  Flour  Midds.  with  Ground  Screenings  not  Exceeding  Mill  Bun, 
Commander  Low  Grade  Flour, 

Commander  Mixed  ITeed  with  Ground  Screenings  not  Excpeding  Mill  Run, 
Commander  Std.  Midds.  with  Ground  Screenings  not  Exceeding  Mill  Bun. 

Commercial  Milling  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Cracked  Com. 
Fine  Rye  Middlings, 
Henkel's  Chop  FeM, 
Henkd's  Coarse  Feed  Com  Meal, 
Henkel's  Fine  White  Feed, 
Henkel's  Poultrv  Feed, 

Mixed  Feed  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Bun, 
Standard  Wheat  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings, 
Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat  Fine  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings. 

G.  E.  Conkey  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Conkey's  Starting  Food  (For  Chicks). 

E.  W.  Conklin  ft  Son,  Inc.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Arrow  Chick  Food, 
Arrow  £!gg  Food, 
Atlas  Scratch  Grain. 

Consolidated  Dressed  Beef  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Consolidated  Beef  Scrap. 

Continental  Cereal  Co.,  Peoria,  111. 
Continental  Gluten  Feed. 

W.  A.  Coombs  Mlg.  Co.,  Coldwater,  Mich. 
Buckwheat  Feed, 

Wheat  Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  not  Exceeding  Mill  Run, 
Wheat  Mixed  Feed  with  Ground  Screenings  not  Ex<<eeding  Mill  Run. 
Wheat  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  not  Exceeding  Mill  Run. 

Coppes  Bros.  A  Zook,  Napanee,  Ind. 
Bran, 
Middlinn, 
Reddoc  Floar. 

The  Corby  Co.,   Washington,   D.   C. 
Corby  Dried  Grains. 

Com  Products  Refining  Co.,  ButFalo,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo  Cora  Gluten   Feed, 
Crescent  Cora  Gluten  Feed, 
Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal, 
Diamond  Hog  Meal, 
Globe  Com  Gluten  Feed, 
Qmen  Com  Gluten  Feed 
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Cover  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
C.  8.  0.  Feed. 

William  G.  Crocker,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Red  Dob  Flour, 

Wheat  Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run, 
Wheat  Flour  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run, 
Wheat  Mixed  Feed  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run, 
Wheat  Standard  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run. 

Crookston  Milling  Co.,  Crookston,  Minn. 
Coarse  Bran, 
Fine  Middlings, 
Flour  Middlings. 

Crouch   Brothers   Co.,    Erie,   Pa. 

Pure  Com  &  Oats  Chop  Feed, 
Pure  Corn  Meal, 
Pure  Cracked  Corn, 
Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat  Middlings. 

Darling  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Darling's  Blood  Meal, 
Darling's    Granulated    Bone, 
Darling's  Meat  Crisps, 
Darling's  High  Protein  Meat  Scraps, 
Darling's  Raw  Bone  Meal, 
Darling's  Standard  Meat  Scraps, 
Darling's   40%    Protein   Digester  Tankage, 
Darling's  80%  Protein  Digester  Tankage. 

S.  P.  Davis,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Good  Luck  Cotton  Seed  Meal, 
Standard  Cold  Pressed  Cotton  Seed  Cake. 

Dayton  Milling  Co.,  Towanda,  Pa. 
Dayton's  Ideal  Scratch  Grains, 
Dayton's  Laying  Mash, 
Dayton's  Prize  Baby  Chick. 

Deeriield  Milling  Co.,  Knoiville,  Pa. 
Old  Process  Oil  Meal, 
Distillers  Dried  Grains  from  Rye, 
Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat  Middlings. 

The  Denver  Alfalfa  Milling  &  Products  Co.,  Hartman,  Colo. 
Alfalfa  Meal. 

Deposit  Milling  Co.,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 
Alfalfa  Meal, 
Corn  Meal, 
Cracked  Corn, 
Deposit  White  Mixed  Feed, 
Granulated  Com  Meal, 
Ground  Com,  Oats  oc  Rye, 
Life  Saver  Feed, 
Pure  Corn  &  Oats  Ground , 
Pure  Grain  Mixed  Hen  Feed, 
Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat  Middlings, 
Wheat  Mixed  Feed, 
Scratch  Grains. 

Desoto  Oil  Co.,   Memphis,   Tenn. 
Desoto  Cottonseed  Meal. 

Deutsch  &  Sickert  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Barley  Feed,  „     . 

Bourbon  Dist.  Dried  Grains, 
Flour  Middlings, 
Hominy  Feed, 
Malt  Sprouts, 
Pure  Dried  Brewers  Grains, 
Reddog  Flour, 
Rye  Middlings, 
Spirits  Dist.  Dried  Grains, 
Wheat  Bran. 
Wheat  Middlings. 
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The  Dewey  Bros.   Co.,   Blanchester,   Ohio. 
Com  Three  D  Grains, 
Bourbon  Three  D  Grains. 
Dewey's  Horse  &  Mule  Feed, 
Dewey's  Ready  Ration, 
Dewey's  Stock  Feed, 
Eagle  Three  D  Grains, 
Queen  Cotton  Seed  Meal, 
Queen  Three  D  Grains, 
Winter  Wheat  Bran, 
Winter  Wheat  Middlings. 

The  John  Dewine  Comnany,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
Golden  Chiek  Feed, 
Golden  Chick  Feed  with  Grit. 
Golden  Hen  Feed, 
Golden  Hen  Feed  with  Grit, 
Golden  Mash  Feed, 
Silver  Chick  Feed, 
Silver  Hen  Feed, 
Silver  Hen  Feed  with  Grit. 

!rhe  Albert  Dickinson   Co.,    Chicago,   111. 
Alfalfa  Meal, 

Colonial   Developing   Feed   No   Grit, 
Colonial  Developing  Feed  With  Grit, 
Colonial  Scratch  Feed  No  Grit, 
Colonial  Scratch  Feed  With  Grit, 
Crescent   Chick    Feed    No   Grit, 
Crescent  Chiek  Feed  With  Grit, 
Crescent  Scratch  Feed  No  Grit, 
Crescent  Scratch  Feed  With  Grit. 
Globe  Chick  Feed  No  Grit, 
Globe  Chick  Feed  With  Grit, 
Globe  Developing  Feed  No  Grit, 
Globe  Developing  Feed  With  Grit, 
Globe  Kgg  Mash, 
Globe  Scratch  Feed  No  Grit, 
Globe  Scratch  Feed  With  Grit, 
King  Pigeon  Feed  No  Grit, 
King  Pigeon  Feed  With  Grit, 
Pine  Tree  Chick  Feed  No  Grit, 
Pine  Tree  Chick  Feed  With  Grit, 
Pine  Tree  Scratch  Feed  No  Grit, 
Pine  Tree  Scratch  Feed  With  Grit, 
Queen  Poultry  Mash, 
White  Cross  Chick  Feed  No  Grit. 
White  Cross  Chick  Feed  With  Grit, 
White  Cross  Horse  Feed, 
White  Cross  Scratch  Feed  No  Grit. 
White  Cross  Scratch  Feed  With  Grit, 
White  Cross  Stock  Feed. 

Dixie  MiUs  Co.,  E.  St.  Louis.  HI. 

Anchor  Molasses  Hoi-se  &  Mule  Feed, 
Dixie  Dairy  Feed, 
Dixie   Horse    and    Mule    Feed, 
Diamond  Horse  and  Mule  Feed. 

Jacob  Dold  Pkg.  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 
Dold  Quality  Digester  Tankage, 
Dold  Quality  Meat  Meal, 
Dold  Quality  Meat  Scrap, 
Dold  Quality  No.  2  Meat  Scrap, 
Dold  Quality  Poultrv  Bone. 
Dold  Qaality  Soluble  Blood  Flour. 

Donahue   Stratton   Co.,    Milwaukee,   Wis. 
Hiquality  Malt  Sprouts. 

Dooley  &  Robinson,  Delta,  Pa. 

Bauemschmidt's  Brewers'  Dried  Grains. 

Douglas  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Douglas  Com  Gluten  Feed. 

The  John  P.  Dousman  Milling  Co.,  De  Pere,  Wis. 
Bran. 
Middlings, 
Red  Dog  Flour. 
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Dn  BoIb  Brewing  Co.,  Du  Boi«,  Pa. 
Dried  Brewers  Oraina. 

Duluth  Superior  Milling  Co.,  Duluth.  Minn. 
Boston  Mixed  Feed, 
Duluth  Imperial  Bran, 
B^our  Middlings, 
Red    Dog   Flour, 
S.  Middfings. 

Duluth  Universal  Milling  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Bran, 
Middlings. 

The  Dunlop  Mills,  Richmond,  Va. 

Dunlop  Arrow  Ship  Stuff  and   Ground  Redeaned  Screenings  not   exceeding 

Mill  Run, 
Dunlop  Arrow  Wheat  Bran . 

Eagle  Roller  Mill  Co.,  New  Ulm,  Minn. 
Feed  Corn  Meal, 
No.  2  Feed  (Com  &  Oats), 
Hominy  Feed, 
Red  Dog  Superb  Flonr, 
Rye  Feed, 

Rye  Red  Dog  Flour, 

Wheat  Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  not  Rzceeding  Mill  Run, 
Wheat  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  not  Exce^ing  MUl  Run. 

The  Early  ft  Daniel  Co.,  dndnnad,  Ohio.  * 
Ce-re-a-lia  Chick, 
Ce-re-a-lia  Kgg  Mash, 
Ce-re-a-lia  Rex  Chop, 
Ce-re-a-lia  Scratch, 
Ce-re-a-lia  Sweets  for  Dairy. 
Com  &  Oats  Chop, 
Eaden  Scratch  No-Grit, 
Tuxedo  Chick, 
Tuxedo  Chop, 
Tuxedo  Scratch  with  Grit, 
Tuxedo  Scratch  No  Grit. 

R    D.  Eaton  Grain  ft  Feed  Co.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ESaton's  Climax  Grain  Mixture  for  ILaying  Fowls, 

Eaton's  Growing  Ration  for  Young  Fowls, 

Eaton's  High  Grade  Pigeon  Food, 

Eaton's  Life  Saver  Little  Chick  Food, 

Eaton's  Perfection  Mash  Mixture  for  Laying  Fowls. 

Jonas  F.  Eby  &  Son,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Conestoga   Gluten   Feed, 
Crystaloid  Dairy  Feed. 

B.  A.  Eckhart  Milling  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  not  Exceeding  Mill  Run, 

Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  not  Exceeding  Mill  Run, 

Flour  Middlings, 

Mixed  Feed,  Bran  ft  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  not  Uxoediag  UiB 

Run, 
Rye  Middlings. 

Edwards  &  Loomis  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
Cackle  Fine  Chick   Feed  No  Grit, 
Cackle  Fine  Chick  Feed  with  Grit  ft  Charcoal. 
Cackle  Poultry  Feed  No  Grit, 
Cndde  Poultry  Feed  with  Grit,  Shell  and  Charcoal, 
Excelsior  Horse  Feed, 
Greeno  Feed, 
Harvest  Horse  Feed, 
Pioneer    Horse    ft    Cattle    Feed, 
Pound  Squab  Pigeon  Feed  No  Grit, 
Pound  Squab  Pigeon  Feed  with  Grit, 
Bed  Comb  Coarse  Chick  No  Grit, 
Red  Comb  Coarse  Chick  Feed  With  Grit  ft  Charcoal, 
Red  Comb  Fine  Chick  No  Grit, 
Red  Comb  Fine  Chick  Feed  with  Grit  ft  Charcoal, 
Red  Comb  Meat  Mash  with  Shell  and  Charcoal, 
Red  Comb  Poultry  Feed  No  Grit, 

Red  Comb  Poultry  Feed  with  Grit,  Shell  ft  Charcoal, 
Red  Horn  Calf  Meal, 
Red  Horn  Dairy  Feed. 
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X3ba  Manufactarinc  Co.,  Mazton,  N.  C  . 
Cotton  Seed  Meal, 
E3ba  Mixed  Feed. 

Xadred  MiU  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
Pnre  Bran. 
Pare  MiddUnga, 
Pare  MiU  Feed. 

Elevator  MiUing  Co.,  Springfield,  111. 
Hominy  Feed. 

EUland  RoUer  Mills,  Elkland,  Pa. 
Barlota  Stock  Feed, 
Cotton  Seed  Meal, 
Dried  Brewers  Orains, 
Oluten  Feed, 
Hominy  Feed, 
Old  Process  Oil  Meal, 
Onr  Own  Dairy  Bation, 
Poultry  Grains. 

Eimpire  Grain  &  Elevator  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Eigee  Dairy  Feed, 
Egee  Fancy  Mixed  Feed, 
Egee  Horse  Feed, 
Egee  Stock  Feed, 
Nererfail  Dairy  Feed, 
Pearl  Hominy. 

Empire  Milling  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Eimpire  Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  not  Exceeding  MiU  Run, 

Eimpire  Standard  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  not  Exceeding  Mill  Run, 

Ehnpire  Flour  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  not  Exceeding  MiU  Run, 

Empire  Low  Grade  Flour, 

Eimpire  Mixed  Feed  with  Ground  Screenings  not  Eixceeding  MiU  Run, 

Pure  Wheat  Gray  Shorts, 

Wheat  Bran  &  Screenings, 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  &  Screenings. 

Empire  MiUs,  Olean,  N.  Y. 
Brewers  Dried  Grains, 
Certified  Mixed  Feed, 
Cottonseed  Meal, 
Dried  Beet  Pulp, 
Eimpire  Feed, 
Mayflower  Middlings, 
Wheat  Bran. 

Eimporium  MiUing  Co.,  Elmporium,  Pa. 
Eimporium  Feed, 
Felt's  Poultry  Mash. 

Charles  EJngland  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
DistiUers  Dried  Grains, 
Mdvale  DistiUing  Co.  Dried  Rye  Grains, 
Stewart  DistOling  Co.  Dried  Bye  Grains. 

Elquity  Co-Operative  Exchange,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 
Equity  Horse  Feed. 

John  W.   EiShelman,   Lancaster,  Pa. 
J.  W.  E's  Alfalfa  Horse  Feed. 
J.  W.   E's  Alfalfa   Molasses  Horse  Feed, 
J.  W.  E's  Calf  Meal, 
J.  W.  E's  Chick  Feed  No  Grit, 
J.  W.  E's  Chick  Feed  5%  Grit, 
J.  W.  ETe  Developing  Feed,  No  Grit, 
J.  W.  E's  Hog  Feed, 
3.  W.  E's  Home-mnde  Dairy  Feed, 
J.  W.  E's  Laying  Mash, 
J.  W.  E's  Pigeon  Feed,  No  Grit, 
J.  W.  ETs  Scratch  Feed,  With  Grit, 
J.  W.  ETs  Scratch  Feed,  No  Grit, 
J.  W.  ETs  Stock  Feed. 

Evans  Milling  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Evans  Hominy  Feed. 
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I'-Terett,  Augheiibaugh  &  Co.,  Waseca,  Minn. 
E-A  Co.  Wheat  Bran, 
E-A  Go.  Wheat  Middlings, 
E-A  Co.  Mixed  Feed. 

Excello  Feed  MiUing  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Excello  Cattle  Fattener, 
Excello  Chick  Feed, 
Excello  Dairy  Feed, 
Excello  Hen  Feed, 
Excello  Horse  Feed, 
Excello  Molasses  Feed, 
Reliable  Hen  Feed, 
Reliable  Horse  &  Mule  Feed, 
Reliable  Molasses  Feed, 
Sho-Me  Horse  &  Mule  Feed. 

Excelsior  Mill  Co.,  Yankton,  S.  D. 
Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat  Shorts. 

I'airplay  Feed  Mills,  Linton,  Ind. 
B.  Mixed  Dairy  Feed, 
Fairplay  C.  O.  &  B.  Chop, 
Pair^lay  Horse  Feed, 
Hominae, 

Lay-Every-Day  Scratch  Feed, 
Lay-Every-Day  Scratch  Peed,  with  Grit, 
Success  Chick  Feed, 
Success  Scratch  Feed, 

Success  Scratch  Feed,  with  Grit  &  Oyster  Shdl, 
Winner  Chop, 

Winter  Wheat  Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run, 
Winter  Wheat  Middlings. 

F.  E.  Farabaugh,  Patton,  Pa. 
Dandy  Dry  Mash, 
Mixed  Hen  Feed, 

Faramel  Manufacturing  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Boggs  Ceramel  Horse  Feed, 
Faramel  Dairy  Feed, 
Faramel  Horse  Feed. 

Farmers  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 
Bull  Dairy  Feed, 
Cotton  Seed  Meal. 

Farmers  Feed  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bull  Brand  Dried  Brewers  Grains. 

Federal  Stock  Food  Co.,  Mifflinburg,  Pa. 
Federal  Poultry  Tonic, 
Federal  Stock  Tonic. 

Feeders  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  Ci^,  Mo. 

Equity  Brand  Cottonseed  Meal  and  Cake. 
Equity  Brand  Red  Tag  Cottonseed  Meal. 

Feed  Products  Milling  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Eatall  Chick  Feed  No  Grit, 
Eatall  Horse  Feed, 
Eatall  Meadow  Feed, 
Eatall  Pigeon  Feed  with  Grit, 
Eatall  Scratch  Fed  with  Grit, 
Eatall  Scratch  Feed  no  Grit. 

Joseph  Finch  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Distillers  Dried  Grains. 

George  M.  Finn,  Syracuse,  N.  X. 

Chicken  Feed  prepared  from  Ground  Meat  &  Bone  Scrap. 

The  Fleischmann  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Fieischmann's  Dried  Grains. 

The  Flory  Milling  Co.,  Bangor,  Pa. 
Globe  Cow  Feed. 
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Fowler  Commission  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Alfalfa  Meal 
Com  Chop, 
Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat  Middlings, 
Wheat  Shorts. 

The  Franke  Orain  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Rye  Middlings, 
Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat  MiddliBBS, 
Wheat    Flonr    Middlings, 
Wheat  Red  Dog  Flour. 

The  Franklin   City  Mills,  Franklin,   Pa. 
Franklin  Horse  Feed. 

Franklin  Milling  Co.,  Swineford,  Pn. 
Franklin  Stock  Feed, 
Franklin  Stock  Feed  No.  2. 

J.  M.  Frisch  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Alfalfa  Meal 

Choice  Cotton   Seed  Meal, 
Dried  Brewers  Grains, 
Dried  Distillers  Grains, 
Dried  Mnlt  Sprouts, 
Gluten    Feed, 
Hominy  Feed, 
Old  Process  Linseed  Meal, 
Prime  Cottonseed  Meal. 

The  Fritz  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ground  Beef  Scraps  for  Poultry. 

Fnhrmann  &  Schmidt  Brewing  Co.,  Shnmokin,  Pa. 
Brewers  Dried  Grains. 

John  Fuoss,  Bell  wood.   Pa. 
Com, 
Corn  and  Oats. 

Fnrst  Brothers,  Cedar  Springs,  Pa. 
Mixed  Chop, 
Pure  Wheat  Bran. 
Barker's  Horse,  Cattle  &  Poultry  Powder. 

Gamble,  Ghecn  &  Co.,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 
lOxcelsior  Chick  Food, 
Excelsior  Hen  Food, 
Mixed  Chop, 
Pure  Com  Chop, 
Pure  Wheat  Bran, 
Pure  Wheat  Middlings. 

C.  A.  Gnmbrill  Manufacturing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Patnpsco  Brown  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run, 

Patapsco  "G"  Middlings, 

Patapseo  Hog  Feed, 

P&tfiDSCO   hiorpff  FcpQ 

Patapsco  MiddiinuH  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run, 

Patapsco  Premier  Middlings, 

Patapsco  White  Middlings. 

Gamhrill,  Thomas  Co.,  Frederick,  Md. 
O.  T.   Corti  &  Oat  Product  Feed, 
G.  T.  Dairy  Feed, 
G.  T.  Horse  Feed. 

O.  GandT  &  Co.,  South  Whitley,  Ind. 
Chop  Feed,  ^. .  ,    ^     . 

Gandy's    Standard   A   Chick   Feed, 
Candy's  Standard  A  Poultry  Feed. 

E.  W.  Gnrber,  Mount  .Toy,  Pa. 
Garber's  Poultry  Powder, 
Garber's  Stock  Food. 
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Garland  Milling  Go.,  Orcensburg,  Ind. 
Garland  Mixed  Feed. 

A.  G.  Gebhart  &  Co.,  Cliicago,  ni. 
Temptation  Dairy  Feed. 

Gibson  Distilling  Co.,  Gibsonton,  Ph. 
Distillers  Dried  Rye  Grains. 

Globe  Elevator  Co..  Buffalo,  N.  T. 
Anchor  Brand  Dairy  Feed, 
Anchor  Horse  Feed. 
Blue  Ribbon  Dereloping  Feed, 
Blue  Ribbon  Growing  Mash, 
Blue  Ribbon  Horse  Feed, 
Blue  Ribbon  Laying  Mash, 
Blue  Ribbon  Little  Chick  Feed, 
Blue  Ribbon  Pigeon  Feed, 
Blue  Ribbon  Scratch  Feed, 
Buffalo  Dnirv  Mixed  Feed, 
Buffalo  Stock  Feed, 
Com  Bran, 
Globe  Dairy  Feed, 
No.  1  Chop  Feed. 

A.  C.  Oodshall  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lansdale,  Pn. 
Chick  Feed,  . 
Com  Meal, 
Dry  Mash, 
Ground  Bar  Com, 
Mixed  Chop, 
Rye  Middlings, 
Scratch  Feed, 
Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat  Middlings. 

Golden  Grain  Milling  Co.,  E.  St.  Louis,  111. 
Acorn  Horse  &  Mule  Feed, 
Coraette  Horse  &  Mule  Feed, 
Golden  Grain  Alfalfa  Meal, 
Golden  Grain  Alfalfa  Molasses  Feed, 
Golden  Grain  Dairy  Feed, 
Golden  Grain  Dry  Horse  &  Mule  Feed, 
Golden  Grain  Horse  &  Mule  Feed, 
Mascot  Horse  ft  Mule  Feed, 
Percheron  Hqrse  A  Mule  Feed, 
Puritan  Horse  &  Mule  Feed, 
Southern  Horse  &  Mule  Feed. 

Goldsboro  Pure  Feed  Co.,  Goldsboro,  Pa. 
Alfalfa  Horse  &  Mule  Feed, 
Gold-0  Dairy  Feed. 
Gold-O  Dairy  Feed  No.  2, 
Gold-0  Horse  Feed, 

Gold-O  Pure  Cane  Molasses  Dairy  Feed, 
Gold-O  Scratch  Feed, 
Gold-O  Swine  Feed, 
June  Bug  Dairy  Feed. 

The  Gorgas-Pierie  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
Copra  Cake  Meal. 
Flaxseed  Cake  Meal, 
Hederich  Oil  Cake  Meal, 
Peanut  OU  Cake  Meal. 

Jomes  A.  Goss  8c  Bro.,   Maitland,  Pa. 
C.  &  O.  Chop, 
Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat  Middlings. 

The  Grafton  Roller  Mill  Co.,  Grafton,  N.  Dak. 
Bran, 
Middlings, 
Keystone  Wheat  Feed. 

Grain  Products  Sales  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 
Columbia  Cora  Distillers  Grains, 
Bye  Distillera  Grains, 
Yankee  DiatiHers  Grains. 
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O.  H.  Grandin  Milling  Co.,  Jamestown.  N.  T. 
Qrandin'B  Stock  Food. 

John  D.  OnybiU  &  Sons.  BeUeWUe,  Pa. 
Bran, 
MiddUnga, 
Pure  Com  &  Oats  Chop. 

Great  Western  Feed  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Alfalfa  &  Molasses  Feed, 
Merit  Horse  &  Mule  Feed, 
Purity  Dairy  Feed, 
Purity  Hen  Feed, 
Purity  Horse  &  Cattle  Feed, 
Purity  Symp  Feed. 

Greene  Chick  Feed  Co.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Greene's  Poultry  Food. 

The  W.  M.  Griffin  Co..  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Poultry  Compound, 
Stock  Mixture. 

Gns  Gronauer  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Globe  Brand  Cottonseed  Meal. 

Tbi  Gwinn  Milling  Co.,  Columbus.  Ohio. 
Chick  Feed,  . 
Cracked-  Com. 

Dairy  Feed  with  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run, 
Horse  ft  Male  Feed, 

Mixed  Feed  with  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run, 
Bed  Dog  Elonr. 
Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat  Middlings  with  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run. 

Jacob  S.  Haines,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Mixed  Chop, 
Old  Process  Linseed  Meal. 

Ilwight  E.  Hamlin.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
H.   &  S.  Alfalfa  Feed, 
H.  &  S.  Alfalfa  Feed  (For  MUch  Cows), 
H.  &  S.  Alfalfa  Feed  with  Oats, 
H.  &  S.  Horse,  Mole  &,  Dairy  Feed. 
H.  &  S.  Landy  Special  Feed, 
Hamlin's  Purekane  Molasses  Feed, 
Hamlin's  Quality  Feed, 
William  Spedal  Feed. 

Howard  H.  Hanks  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Golden  Egg  Chick  Feed,  No  Grit. 
Golden  Egg  Pigeon  Feed,  with  a  Grit. 
Golden  Egg  Scratch  Feed,  No  Grit, 
Golden  Egg  Scratch  Feed,  With  Grit, 
Hummer  Horse  Feed, 
Kingfalfa  Horse  Feed, 
Kingfalfa  Meadow  Feed. 

The  Hardesty  Milling  Co..  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 
Bran, 
MiddUnga. 

George  L.  Harding,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Harding's  Baby  Chick  Food, 
Harding's  Granulated  Milk  Albumen, 
Harding's  Meat  Scraps, 
Harding's  MUk  Protein  Mash, 
Harding's  U.  S.  Egg  Builder. 

Harrington  Mills,  Montrose,  Pa. 
Stondard  Middlings, 
Flour  Middlings, 
Harrington's  Ere  I»roducer, 
Old  Process  Oil  Meal, 
Red  Dog  MiddUnga. 
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The  Barter  Milling  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Bran, 

Com  &  Oats  Chop, 
Cracked  Corn, 
Unbolted  Meal-Peed  Meal, 
Winter-Middlings , 
Winter  Mixed  Feed. 

W.  H.  Haskell  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Haskell's  Stock  Feed, 
Pure  Hominy  Meal. 

Joseph  H.  Hawks,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Mixed  Chop, 
Pure  Wheat  Bran, 
Pure  Wheat  Middlings, 
Pure  Rye  Middlings. 

6.  A.  Haz  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Dried  Rye  Distillers  Grains. 

A.  Hayden,  Elizabeth,  Pa. 
Bran, 
Middlings, 
Pure  Corn  and  Oats  Chop. 

The  Haywood  Alfalfa  Warehouse  Co.,  Kan.sas  City,  Mo. 
Algreen  AlMfa  Meal. 

Uazleton  Mercantile  Co.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
Com  Chop, 
Mixed  Chop, 
Power  City  Hen  Food, 
Rye  Mixed   Chop, 
Star  MUed  Feed. 

Harry  G.  Heacock,  Orangeville,  Pa. 
Mixed  Chop, 
Pure  Wheat  Bran, 
Pure  Wheat  Middlings. 

Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Choice  Wheat  Bran  with  Trace  of  Screenings, 
Fancy  White  Middlings, 
Flour  Middlings  with  Mill  Run  Screenings, 
Mixed  Feed  with  Mill  Run  Screenings, 
fied  Dog  Flour, 
Standard  Middlings  with  Mill  Run  Screenings. 

The  Heffner  Milling  Co.,  CSrdeville,  O. 
Com  Bran, 

Dixie  Hen  Scratch  Grains  with  Grit, 
Dixie  Hen  Scratch  Grains  without  Grit, 
Honor's  Stock  Food. 

J.  W.  Hemmerly,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
Hemmerly'fl  Condition  Powder. 

The  Hen-B-Ta  Bone  Co..  Newark,  N.  J. 
Hen-O-La  Dry  Mash. 

Hirst  &  Begley  Linseed  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

Hirst  &  Begley's  Linseed  Co.  s  Flaxsed  Product. 

The  H-O  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  H-0  Company's  Algrane  Horse  Feed, 

The  H-0  Cbmpany's  Algrane  Milk  Feed, 

The  H-0  Company's  Algrane  Scratching  Feed, 

The  H-O  Company's  Chick  Feed, 

The  H-O  Company's  Horse  Feed  with  Molasses, 

The  HO  Milk  Feed  with  Molasses, 

The  H-O  Company'sNew  England  Stock  Feed, 

The  H-0  Company's  Poultry  Feed, 

The  H-O  Company's  Steam  Cooked  Chick  Feed. 

John  Hoffer  Flouring  Mill  Co.,  Steelton,  Pa. 
Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat   Middlings. 
Wheat  Shorts. 
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.1.  F.  HoKsett  ft  Son,  Uniontown,  Pa. 
C.  Chop. 

./.  H.  Hornby  ft  Sons,  New  Brighton,  Pa 
Hornby's  C.  O.  &  B.  Chop  Feed. 

The  Hottelet  Co..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Dried  Beet  Pulp, 
Hector  Distillerg  Dried  Grains, 
Holstein  Brewers  Dried  Grains, 
XX  Distillers  Dried  Grains. 

J.  &  C.  Howard,  Everett,  Pa. 
Special  Middlings, 
Wheat  Bran. 

Hubbard  Milling  Co.,  Mankato,  Minn. 
Buckeye  Beddog  Flour, 
Flaky  Bran, 


Flour  Middling 

lines. 
Sterling  Reddog  Flour. 


Standard  Middlines 


dliE 


J.  C.  Hubinger  Brothers  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
KKK  Com  Gluten  Feed. 

George  Hull  ft  Sons,  Hanover,  Pa. 
Scratch  Feed,  No  Grit  or  Shell. 

Humpbrp^s-Godwin  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Dixie  Brand  Cottonseed  Meal, 
Forfnt  Brand  Cottonseed  Meal, 
77  Cottonseed  Feed. 

James  L.  Hunter  ft  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Choice  Cottonseed  Meal, 
Standard  Cottonseed  Meal. 

The  Huron  Milling  Co.,  Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 
Jenk's  Gluten  Feed. 

R.  R.  Ikeler,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
Mixed  Chop. 

The  Illinois  Vinegar  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Ivy  Grains. 

The  Imperial  Grain  ft  Milling  Co.,  Toledo,   Ohio. 
C.  O.  &  B.  Feed, 
Imperial   Feed   Meal, 
No.  1  Chop, 
Premium  Onop, 
Steam   Cooked   Feed. 

Independent  Brewing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Dried  Brewers  Grains,  Duquesne  Brewery  Branch, 
Dried  Brewers  Grains,  Chartiera  Valley  Brewery  Branch, 
Dried  Brewers  Grains,  Homestead  Brewery  Branch, 
Dried  Brewers  Grains,  First  National  Brewery  Branch, 
Dried  Brewers  Grains,  Loyalhanna  Brewery  Branch, 
Dried  Brewers  Grains,  New  Kensington  Brewery  Branch. 

Industrial  Distilling  Co.,   Waterloo,   N.   Y. 
Columbia  Com  DistiUera  Grains. 

International  Glue  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Red  Star  Brand  Fish  Scrap. 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
International  Grofast  Calf  Meal. 
International  Medicinal  Stock  Food  Tonic, 
International  Poultry  Food  Tonic. 

International  Sugar  Feed  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
International  Alfalfa  Meal  &  Molasses, 
International  Cattle  Feed, 
International  Climax  Dairy  Feed, 
International  Dairy  Feed, 
International  Dan  Patch  Special  Horse  Feed, 
Intemational  Hog  Feed  and  Charcoal, 
International  Poultry  Feed  (Chick). 
Intemational  Poultry  Feed  (Scratch), 
Intemational  Special  Dairy  Feed. 
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Iron  City  Brewery,  Pittsbargli,  Pa. 
Dried  Brewers  Oraina. 

Jamestown  Electric  Milla,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Electric  Chick  Peed, 
Electric  Hen  Feed, 
Jem  Stock  Feed, 
Purity  Milk  Maker. 
Puri^  Poultry  Mash. 

Jennison  Brothers,  Janesville,  Minn. 
Bran, 

Hard-to-beat  Middlings, 
Ivanhoe  Middlings, 
Standard  Middlings. 

W.  J.  Jennison  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Wheat  Bran  with  Oroond  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run, 

Wheat  Flour  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run. 

H.  M.  Johnson,  Athens  Ga 
Prime  Cottonseed  Meal. 

Johnstown  Dry  Grains  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
<        Dried   Brewers  Grains. 

M.  A.  Joshel,  Geneva,  Dl. 

Peerless  Dried  Brewers  Grains. 

The  Joslin-Schmidt  Co.,  Cinclnnatti,  Ohio. 
Abattoir  Brand,  Complete  Poultry  Food, 
Abattoir  Brand,  Digester  Tankage, 

Abattoir  Brand,  Meat  Meal,  ' 

Abattoir  Brand,  Meat  Scraps, 
Abattoir  Brand,  Poultry  Bone. 

John  Kam  Malting  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Malt  Sprouts. 

Kansas  Alfalfa  Products  Co.,  Newton,  Kans. 
Alfalfa  Meal. 

The  Kansas  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mill  Run  Bran  &  Screenings, 
Standard  Shorts  &  Wheat  Screenings, 
Wheat  Bran  A  Screenings, 
White  Middlings  &  Wheat  Screenings, 
White  Shorts  and  Wheat  Screenings. 

The  Kansas  Milling  Co.,  Wichita  Kans. 
Climax  Wheat  Brown   Shorts, 
Climax   Wheat  White  Shorts, 
Wheat  Bran  with  Mill  Run  Screenings, 
Wheat  Mixed  Feed  with  Mill  Run  Screenings. 

Kauffman-Schaeffer  Co.,  Bleetwood,  Pa. 
Gluten  Feed. 

The  Kaw  Milling  Co.,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Wheat  Bran, 
White  Wheat  Middlings. 

K.  B.  R.  Milling  C,  Marquette,  Kans. 
Pure  Wheat  Shorts, 
Wheat  Bran  &  Wheat  Screenings. 

George  A.  Keck,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Cob  Chop, 
Com  Chop, 
Cradced  Com, 
Mixed  Chop, 
Oats  Chop, 
Rye  Chop. 

The  Keever  Starch  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Keever  Gluten   Feed. 

Kelloggs  &  Miller,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Pure  Old  Process  Oil  Meal. 
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Hpencer  Kelloarg  &  Sons,  Inc..  Btiffalo,  N.  T. 
Pore  Old  Process  Oil  Meal. 

The  William  Kelly  Milling  Co.,  Hutchison,  Kansas. 
Standard  Wheat  Shorts, 
Wheat  Bran  &  Screenings, 
Wheat  Mixed  Feed  &  Screenings. 

Kemper  Mill  &  Elevtor  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Anchor   Brand    Cottonseed   Meal, 

Anchor  Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run, 
Carnation  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Sun, 
Crescent  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Bun, 
Crown  Middlings  with  Ground  ScreenuifB  not  exceeding  Mul  Bun, 
Diamond  K  Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Bun, 
Rainbow  Mixed  Feed  with  Ground   Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run. 

John  B.  A.  Kern  ft  Sons,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Eagle  Barley  Feed, 
Eagle  Hominy  Feed, 

Eagle  Rye  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run, 
Eagle  Wheat  Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Ran, 
Eagle  Wheat  Flour  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run, 
Ekigle  Red  Dog  Flour, 

E^gle   Wheat    Standard    Middlings   with    Ground    Screenings   not   exceeding 
Mill  Run. 

Kershaw  Oil  Mill,  Kershaw,  S.  C. 
Ker-Mill  Dairy  Feed, 
Palmetto  Brand  Cottonseed  Meal, 
Perfection  Brand  Cottonseed  Meal. 

Keystone  Commercial  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa. 
John-Hen  Little  Chick  Feed, 
John-Hen  Meat  Hash, 
■  John-Hen   Poulty    Feed. 

Keystone  Mills,  Macungie,  Pa. 
Corn  Cob  Meal, 
Keystone  Germ  Feed, 
Rye  Midds., 
Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat  &  Rye  Middlings. 

The  Kimball  Milling  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Com  Bran. 

J.  C.  Klander,  Est.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dried  Brewers  Grains. 

Klepser  Brothers,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Corn  Chop, 
Cow  Chop, 
Hen  Feed, 
Horse  Chop. 

H.  W.  Koch  &  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Golden  Grain  Dairy  Feed, 
Oatfalfa  Feed, 
Puritan  Feed. 

Komfalfa  Feed  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Kawmo  Horse  ft  Mule  Feed, 
Kay  Horse  ft  Mule  Feed, 
K.  C.  Straight  Alfalfa  Molasses  Feed, 
Kens  Horse  ft  Mule  Feed, 
Klimax  Horse  &  Mule  Feed, 
Kluk  Poultry  Feed  (Chick-Scratch), 
Komfalfa  Feed, 
Eornfalta  Kandy  Feed, 
Krow  Poultry  Feeds  (Chick-Scratcb), 
Pioneer  Alfalfa  Meal. 

H.  B.  Kratz  ft  Co.,  Schwenksville,  Pa. 
Ideal  Chick  Feed, 
Ideal  Hen  Feed, 
Ideal  Mash  Feed, 
Ideal  Pigeon  Feed. 
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^''""'■Affalfa™l5fal**"""«^'«'  Milwaukee,  Wh, 
Badger  Cream  Flabea, 
Badger  C.  &  O.  Feed, 
Badger  Dairy  Feed, 
Badger  Evergreen  Fped, 
Badger  Fancy  Mixed  Feed 
Badger  Fancy  Middlings, 
Badger  Hominy  Feed, 
Bads-er  Horse  Feed 
Badger  Stock  Feed, 
Blue  Top  Fine  Chick  Feed, 
Blue  Ton  Sorntch  Peed. 
C.  O.  &  B.  Feed. 
Derby  Horse  Peed. 
Maiso  Beddog  Flour. 

^''^    p1,Tw-^/"'^?  •  ^^^  Bremen,  Ohio 
{•lire  Winter  Wheat  Bran. 
Pure  Winter  Wheat  Middlings, 

Kunkle  Flouring  Mills.  Rossville,  Pa 
Pure  Mixed  Chop  No.  3. 
Pure  Mixed  Chop  No.  4. 
Pure  Wheat  Bran  Nt).  I. 
Pure  Wheat  Midds.  No.  2. 

^'"'  '4u^'^°S*'  M'""'  Ked  Wing,  Minn. 
VVneat  Bran, 

Wheat   Middlings, 

Wheat  Bed  Dog  Extra  Flour. 

The  r;«ke  Erie  Milling  Co..  Toledo,  Ohio. 
i.j.  O.  &  B.  Chop. 
Flaked  Onts  &  Com  Chop, 
K.  C.  Chop. 
Mollett  Scratch  Feed. 
Pnrk  City  .Stock  Feed. 
Pure  Com  &  Oats  Chop. 

^""'' Wheat' bT^"'  ^'""°^  ^-   ^***'   Montreal.   Canada. 

The  r^ke  Shore  Elevator  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Big-Squab  Pigeon  Food, 
Efl'ialityScratch  Pood,  No  Grit, 
Oolden  Chick  Food, 
Oolden  Growing  Food, 
Gro-Chic  Developing  Food, 
Hart's  Compptition  Horse  Food, 
Hart's  Special  Dairy  Food, 
Harteno  Horse  Food, 
T.«-E)re  Scratch  Pood,  No  Grit, 
Lake  Shore  Dairy  Pood, 
Peerless  No.  1  Chop  Feed, 
Puritan  No.  2  Chop  Peed. 
Qunlitv  Dry  Laying  Mash. 
Special  Scratch  Food,  No  Grit, 
Start-Rite  Chick  Food. 

J.  C.  Landes,  Collegevllle,  Pa. 
Com  Bran, 
Corn  Gluten  Feed, 
Pure  Wheat  Bran, 
Pure   Wheat  Middlings. 
Wheat  Bran  with  Mill  Run  of  Screenings. 

fjinier  Bros.,   Nashville,  Tenn. 

Canary  Brand  Cottonseed  Meal, 
Jersey  Brand  Cottonseed  Meal. 

The  I^rabee  Flour  MUls  Co..  Hutchison,  Kans. 

S?*"'  5.™"  *""■  Mill  Run  S<ieeninKS  not  to  exceed  Hot. 
Wheat  Shorts  with  Mill  Run  .Screenings  not  to  R^^1%. 

The  '^jnrK«P«tUling  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
DistUlers  Bye  Grains. 
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The  Larrowe  MiUing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Brownie  Grains, 
Dried  Beet  Pulp, 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  &  Molasses, 
Larro-Feed, 
Larro-Mash, 
Log  Cabin  Horse  Feed, 
Ixjg  Cabin  Poultry  Scratch  Feed, 
Mingo  Alized  Feed, 
Staff  Brand  Cottonseed  Meal, 
^ceedtog"MiU°ilM''''"*    Middlings    may    contain    Ground    Screenings   not 

r.awreneeburg  Roller  Mills  Co.,  liswreuceburg,  Ind. 
Golden  Bull  Brand, 
Golden  Bull  Middlings, 
Golden  Bull  Mixed  Feed, 
Snowfiake  Bran, 
Snowflake  Middlings, 
Snowfiake  Mixed  Feed, 

Liaxo  Cake  Meal  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Old  Process  Laxo  Cake  Meal.. 

The  I-ea  Milling  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Chick  Feed, 
Corn  and  Oats  Chop, 
Blue  Hen  Chicken  Scratch  Feed, 
Horse  Feed, 
Mash, 

Mixed  Feed, 
Wheat  Middlings  with  Screenings. 

I.eBar,  Frank,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
Mixed  Feed. 
Scratch  Grains. 

Go.  H.  Lee  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Lee's  Egg  Maker. 

The  Lee- Warren  Mlg.  Co.,  Salina,  Kang. 
Fancy  White  Wheat  Middlings, 
Wheat  Bran  and  Screenings, 
Wheat  Shorts. 

Levan  &  Sons,  Columbia,  Pa. 
L.  &  S.  Chick  Feed, 
L.  &  S.  Hen  Feed, 
L.  &  S.  Poultry  Mlash. 

Lidgerwood  Mill  Co.,  Lidgcrwood,  N.  D. 
Bran, 
Middlings. 

Listman  Mill  Co.,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 
Elmco  Bran, 
Elmco  Mixed  Feed, 
Elmco  Red  Dog  Flour, 
Elmco  Std.   Midds., 
Elmco  White  Midds. 

Little  Giant  Pood  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Little  Giant  Stock  Food  Tonic. 

The  Loudonville  Mill  8c  Grain  Co.,  r^udonville,  Ohio 
Loudonville  Bran, 
Loudonyille  Middlings, 
Loudonville  Mixed  Feed. 

l/oughry  Bros.  Milling  &  Grain  Co.,  Montieello,  Ind 
Ijoughry's  Buckwheat  Mixed  Feed, 
Ixjughry's  Com  &  Onts  Chop, 
Loughry's  Mixed  Feed, 
Ivoughry's    Wheat   Middlings   &   Screenings, 

Louisiana  State  Rice  Milling  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Rice  Polish. 

L.  B.  I.«vitt  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Lovitt  Brand  Cotton  Seed  Meal. 
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D.  &  A.  Lukenbach,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Horse  Chop, 
Mixed  Chop. 

Luxemberg  Milling  Co.,  Luxemburg,  Wis. 
Bye  Mixed  Feed. 

R.   8.   McCague,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Diamond  Scratch  Feed,  No  Grit. 
Diamond  Scratch  Feed,  With  Grit. 

Frank  McCall's  Sons.  Chester,  Pa 
McCall's  Special  Horse  Feed. 

M.  M.  Mclnnis,  Meridan,  Miss. 

Golden  Rod  Brand  Cotton  Seed  Meal. 
Yellow  Jessamine  Brand  Cottonseed  Meal, 

McMnrtrie  Milling  Co.,  Belvidere,  N.  J. 
Com  BaT  Meal, 
Horse  Feed, 
Mixed  Grains, 
Rye  Middlings, 
Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat  Middlings. 

J.  M.  McDonald,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Kineda  Prime  Cottonseed  Meal, 
Macado  Cottonseed  Meal, 
Kineda  Gluten  Feed. 

Maney  MUlin?  Co;_,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Pure  Wheat  Shorts, 
Wheat  Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Ron 

Mann  &  Allshouse,  Easton,  Pa. 
Chick  Food, 
Ground  Mixed  Food, 
Mixed   Grains, 
Poultry  Mash, 
ye  Middlings, 
^heat  Bran, 
Wheat  Middlings. 

The  Mann  Brothers  Co..  Buffalo,  N.  X. 
Old  Process  linseed  Oil  Meal. 

Marshall  Milling  Co.,  Marshall,  Mian. 
Bran, 

Red  Dog  Flour, 
Wheat  Shorts, 
White  Middlings. 

Martin  &  Company,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Com  Chop, 
Corn  and  Oat  Chop, 
Horse    Chop, 
Martin's   Chicken   Feed, 
Martin's  Poultry  Mash, 
Rye  and  Oats. 

Maaontown  Brewing  Co.,  Mason  town.  Pa. 
Brewers  Dried  Grains. 

C.  P.  Itiatthews  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Best  Mixed  Feed  for  Chickens, 
Best  Mixed  Feed  for  Cows, 
Best  Mixed  Feed  for  Horses, 
Mixed  Feed, 

Mixed  Grain  for  Chickens, 
Poultry  Mash. 

Mathers  Bros.,  Greenville,  Pa. 
Bran, 
Com  and  Oats  Chop. 

Mauser  &  Cressman,  Catasauqua,  Pu. 
Mixed  Chop, 
Poultry  Mash, 
Rye  Bran  and  Middlings, 
Scratch  Feed, 
Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat  Midda. 
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Mauser  Mill  CJo.,  Trelchlers,  Pa. 
Chick  Feed, 
Corn  &  Oata  Chop. 
Dairy  Feed, 
Diy  Maah, 
Hen  B^eed, 
HotM  Feed, 
Mix  Chop. 

Wheat  and  Rre  Red  Middlinn, 
Wheat  and  Eye  White  MiddUngB. 

Memphis  Cotton  HuU  4  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd.,  MemphiH.  Tenn. 
Cydose  Cotton  Seed  Feed. 

Memphis  Cottonseed  Products  Co..  Memphis.  Ten 
Selden  Cotton  Seed  Meal. 

Meridian  Grain  &  Elerator  Co.,  Meridan,  Miss 
Tip  Top  Choice  Cotton  Seed  Meal. 
Tip  Top  Prime  Cotton  Seed  Meal. 

The  Metiger  Seed  &  Oil  Co.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 
Old  Process  OU  Meal. 

Geo.  J.  Meyer  MalOng  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Malt  Sprouts. 

Midland  Linseed  Products  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Midland  Brand  Pure  Old  Process  Ground  Linseeti  Cuke 

J.  B.  Miller  &  Son,  New  Danville.  Pa. 
MiUer-s  Poultry  Mash. 

Z.  MiUer,  BnoU,  Pa. 

Miller's  Stock  Food. 

Milwaukee  Grains  &  Feed  Co. ,  Milwaukee,  Wis 
Crown  Dried  Brewers  Grains. 
Malt  Sprouts. 

Miner  Hilliard  Milling  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre.  Pn. 
Colonial  Middlinn, 
F.  O.  Horse  Feed, 
LitUe   Chick   Feed, 
Com  Meal, 
Mihimico  Dairy  Feed, 
Mihimico  Stock  Feed, 
Mixed  Chicken  Feed, 
No.    1   Chop, 
No.  1  Scratch  Feed, 
PoulttT  Mash, 
Special  Scratch  Feed, 
Steam  Cooked  Flakeline, 
Steam  Cooked  Hominy  Feed, 
Mixed  Chop. 

Minnesota  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Ground  Linseed  Cake,  Old  Process. 

Henry  C.  Moffat,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 
Malt  Sprouts . 

The  Mollett  Grain  &  Milling  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
C.   O.  B.  Chop, 
Corn  &  Oats  Chop, 
Flaked  Oats  &  Com  Chop, 
K.  C.   Chop, 
Mollett  Scratch  Feed, 
Park  City  Stock  Feed. 

C.  L.  Montgomery  A  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Canary  Brand  Cottonseed  Meal, 
Canary  Extra  Brand  Cottonseed  Meal. 

Morris  &  Company,  Chicago,  Dl. 
Big  Brand  Meat  Meal, 
Big  Brand  Meat  Scraps, 
Big  Forty  Digester  Tankage, 
Big  Sixty  Digester  Tankage. 

Moseley  &  Motely  Milling  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  T. 
Big  B  Choice  Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat  MiddUngs  with  Ground   Screenings  not   Exceeding  Mill  Run 
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M'otts  &  Company,  develand,  Ohio, 
Cleveland  Linseed  Oil  Meal, 
Motta  Hog  Meal, 

E'.  T.  Maynard  Roller  Mills.  New  Albany,  Pa. 
Keystone  Scratch  Feed. 

Mystic  Milling  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Flour  Middlings, 
Hominy  Feed, 
Mixed  Feed, 
Wheat  Bran. 
Mystic  Growing  Mash, 
Mjrstic  Laying  Mash. 

National  Feed  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Com  Bran, 

Old  Process  Linseed  Meal, 
Prime  Cotton  Seed  Meal, 
Pure  Alfalfa  Meal, 
Pure  Hominy  Feed, 
Reground  Oat  Hulls, 

Wheat  Bran  with  Screenings  not 'exceeding  Mill  Run, 
Wheat  Middling  with  Screenings,  not  exceeding  Mill  Run, 
Wheat  Mixed  Feed  with  Screenings  not  exceding  MUI  Run. 

National  Oata  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Alasco  Sweet  Meal, 
Como  Dairy  Feed, 
Corno  Horse  &  Mule  Feed, 
Como  Sweet  Feed, 
Molasco  (The  Feed  that's  Sweet), 
Nutro  Feed. 
Pawnee  Cow  Feed, 
Pawnee  Feed, 
Pawnee  Molasses  Feed. 

Nebrnska  Alfalfa  Mill  Co.,  Lexington,  Neb. 
Brown  Alfalfa  Meal, 
Green  Alfalfa  Meal. 

Henry  NefF.   Salamanca,   N.  T. 
Com  Meal, 
Cracked  Com, 

Mixed  Poultry  Grain  fFri>e  from  Shell  or  Grit), 
Pure  Com  and  Oats  Feed. 

K.  &  B.  Neumond,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Coldness  Kalb  Brewers  Dried  Grains. 

The  New  Oxford  Pure  Feed  Co.,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 
Pure  Calf  Meal, 

Pure  Cane  Molasses  Dairy  Feed  No.  1, 
Pure  Cane  Molasses  Dairy  Feed  No.  2. 
Pure  Cane  Molasses  Concentratpd  Dniry  Feed, 
Pure  Cane  Molasses  Horse  fr.  Mule  Feed, 
Pure  Cane  MolnssPB  Swine  Feed, 
Pure  Dry  Mash  Poultry  Feed. 

New  Prague  Flouring  Mill  Co.,  New  Prague,  Minn. 
Seal  of  Minnesota  Bran, 
Seal  of  Minnesota  Flour  Midds., 
Seal  of  Minnesota  Germ  Midds., 
Seal  of  Minnesota  T.ow  Grade  Flour, 
Seal  of  Minnesota  Special  Midds., 
Seal  of  Minnesota  Standard  Midds. 

The  Newsome  Feed  &  Grain  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Newfield  Cream  Flakes, 
Newfield  Dairy  Feed. 
Newfield  Evergreen  Feed. 
Newiield  Fancy  Middlings, 
Newtield  Fancy  Mixed  Feed, 
Newfield  Hominy  Feed, 
Newfield  Horse  Feed, 
Newfldd  Stock  Feed. 
Palmo  Midds. 
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New  Dim  Roller  Mill  Co.,  New  Flm.  Miiin. 
Coarse  Bran, 
Ground  Com  and  Oatn, 
Hominy  Feed, 
Rye  Feed. 
Wheat  Middlings.    ' 

Nickel  Plate  Klevator  Co,.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Alfnlfa  Molnsses  Horse  Feed, 
Economy  Chipit, 
Economy  Chirk  with  Orit, 
Fconom-  Chop  Feed, 
Roonomv  Pijrester  Tanknjre, 
Roonoinv    Dry    Horse   Peed, 
Rponomy  Mash  Peed. 
Economy  Molasses  Horse  Feed, 
Economy  Meat  Scraps. 
Economy  Piijeon  Peed, 
Economy  Scratch, 
Economy  Scratch  with  Orit. 
Imperial  Chick  Feed, 
Imperial  Orowinst  Feed. 
Imperial  Molnsses  Horse  Feed, 
Imperial  Pigeon  Feed 
Imnerial    Scratch   Feed. 
i>necial  Imperial  .Scratch, 
Yellow  Com  Sif tings. 

Noblesrillo  Milline  Co..   Nobleaville,  Ind. 
N.  M.  Co. '8  Mixed  Peed. 

Willis  Norton  &  Co..  Topeka,  Kans. 
Bran  A  Rcreeninirs. 
Shorts   &   Screenings. 

W.  C.  Nothcrn.  T,ittle  Rock.  Ark. 
Bee  Brand  Cottonseed  Meal. 

Xownk  Milling  Corporation.  Piiffalo    N.  Y. 
Alfal-Mo-Tyene  Horse  Peed, 
Butterine  Dairy  Feed. 
CreamO-I.ene  Bairv  Ration, 
.Tnstiee  Brand  Hominy, 
.Tnstice  Crenmerv  Feed, 
.Tiistice  Crowing  Mash, 
.Tustice   T-a.ying   Mash, 
I/ay-Eeg-O  Dry  Mash. 
P»ire-Mo-T^ene  Horse  Feed, 
Union  Dairy  Feed. 
Vim-O-Iyene  Dnirv  Ration, 
Marathon  Scratch  Peed. 

'l-y-c  Northwotern  Conrolid'ted  Milling  Co.,  Minneapolis,   Minn. 
Planet  Vpc<\. 
Pure  Wheat  Bran, 

W^ent  Flonr  Middlinp'i  with  Orotmd  Scmenin.gs  not  exceeding  Mill  Rnn. 
Wheot  Rtird'irH  Mid('Iings  with  Orornd  Screenin«Ts  not  exceeding  Mill  Run 
Whent  Mixed  Feed  comnored  of  Wheat  Bran.  Flour  Middlings  and  Grourd 

Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run. 
XXX  Com-t  Red  Dog  Flour. 

The  Northwotem  Elevator  &  Mill  Co.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 
Wheat  Bran. 
Wheat  Middlings. 

Northwestern   Milling  Co.,   Little  Palls,   Minn. 
Bran, 

Fancv  Country  Midds., 
I-ow  Grade  Flour, 
Mixed  Feed, 
White  Flour  Midds. 

The  North  Star  Feed  &  Cereal  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
No.  1  Cora  &  Oats  Feed, 
No.  2  Corn  ft  Oats  Peed. 
No.  3  Com  &  Oats  Peed. 
Rye    Middlings. 
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Northwestern  Yeast  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
Com  Bran, 
Bye  Feed. 

G.  Ober  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ober'  Royal  Crown  Beef  Meat  for  Poultry 

Oil  Seeds  Co.,  New  York,  N.  JT. 

Alpha  Brand  Peanut  Oil  Meal, 
Beta  Brand  Peannt  Oil  Meal, 
Coco  Brand  Cocoanut  OU  Meal, 
Rape  Seed  Oil  Meal. 

The  O.  K.  Company.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Puritan  Chick  Tood. 

Omaha  Alfalfa  Milling  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Evergreen  Horse  Feed. 
Al-Com-O  Horse  Feed, 
Alfalfo  Meal. 
Alfalfa  Syr.  Feed, 
Alfalmo  Feed, 
Cream  Alfalfa  Dairy  Feed, 
Greenfalfa  Horse  Feed. 
Green  Meadow  Dairy  Feed, 
Peerless  Alfalmo  Horse  Feed, 
Perfection  Horse  Feed. 

Osakis  Milling  Co.,  Osakis,   Minn. 
Fancy  Bran, 
Fancy  White  Middlings, 
Middlings. 

Osceola  Mnr  &  Elevator  Co  ,  Osceola  Wis. 
Rye    Middlings. 

The  D.   H.   Ow»n  Co..   Youngstown,   Ohio. 
Challenge  Dairy  Feed, 
Chnllengp  Fancy  Middlings, 
Challenge  Horse  Feed. 
CTiallenge  Rorntch  Fepd  without  Grit, 
Challenge  Stock  Feed. 

The  P«rk  fr  Pollard  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Alfalfa. 

Fattening  Feed, 
Blue  Ribbon  Meit  Scraps, 
Oritlfss  Chick  Feed, 
Growinp  Feed. 
Intermedin  tc  Chick  Fepd, 
Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash, 
Margaret  Mflhaney's  Turkey  Feed, 
Oswego  Mash, 
Oswego  Meal, 
Red  Ribbon  Chick  Feed, 
Red  Ribbon  Scratch  Feed, 
Screened  Scratch  Feed, 
Stock  Feed. 

F.  T.  Parker  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Red  Tag  Cottonseed  Meal, 
Cydone  Brand  Cottonseed  Peed. 

The  Patent  Cereal  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Hominy  Peed. 

G,  E.  Patterson  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Alfa-Cane  Stock  Feed. 
Alfaration  Horse  Feed, 
Apex  Stock, 
Crown  Horse  Feed, 
Katleat  Dairy  Food, 
Novo  Dairy  Feed, 
Rex  Horse  Feed, 
Sugaration  Stock  Feed. 

Penn  Grains  &  Peed  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Brewers  Dried  Grains, 
Malt   Sprouts. 
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The  Penwick  DistUIeij,  Cheswick,  Pa. 
Distillers  Dried  Grains. 

llie  Francis  Perot's  Sons  Malting  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Malt  Sprouts. 

M.  C.  Peters  Mill  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Alfalfa  Queen  Mills  Balanced  Dairy  Feed, 

Com  Feed  Meal, 

June  Pasture, 

Peters  Alfal-Fat  Molasses  Feed, 

Peters  Arab  Horse  Feed, 

Peters  High  Score  Alfalfa  Molasses  Fcod . 
Peters  King  Corn, 
Peters  Lucem  Alfalfa  Meal, 
Peters  Rabbit  Mule  Feed, 
Peters  Re-Peter  Horse  Feed. 

Pfeffer  Milling  Co.,  Lebanon,  HI. 
Com  Bran, 
Hominy  Feed, 
Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run. 

Phelps  &  Sibley  Co.,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 
Fancy  Wheat  Bran, 
Fancy  Wheat  Middlings, 
Favorite  Mixed  Grains, 
Favorite  Poultry  Mash, 
P.  &  S.  White  Feed, 
P.  &  S.  Yellow  Feed, 
Scratch    Grains. 

Philadelphia  Seed  Co  ,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
N.  A.  Competition  Fish  Mash  Feed, 
N.  A.  Competition  Scratch  Feed, 
Purgrain  Chick  Developing  Mash, 
Purgrain  Laying  Mash  Feed, 
Purgrain  Pigeon  Feed, 
Purgrain  Scratch  Chick  Developer, 
Purgrain  Scratch  Chick  Developer  No.  2, 
Purgrain  Scratch  Poultry  Feed, 
Purgrain  Scratch  Poultry  Feed  No.  2, 
Purgrain  Scratch  Chick  Starter, 
Purgrain  Scratch  Chick  Starter  No.  2, 
Special  Fanciers  Pigeon  Feed  No.  1, 
Special  Fanciers  Pigeon  Feed  No.  2, 
Special  Fanciers  Pigeon  Feed  No.  3, 
Spedal  Fanciers  Pigeon  Feed  No.  4. 

Philipsburg  Milling,  Lighting  ftHeating  Co.,  PhiUpsburg,  Pa. 
Cora  Chop, 
Mixed  Chop, 
Oats  &  Bye  Chop, 
Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat  Middlings. 

Phoenix  Mill  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Red  D<»  Flour, 

Wheat  Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  not  to  exceed  Mill  Run. 
Wheat  Flour  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  not  to  exceed  Mill  Run. 
Wheat  Standard  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  not  to  exceed  Mill  Run 

Piel  Brothers  Starch  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
P.  Bro.  Com  Gluten  Feed. 

Pierce  Milling  Co.,  Pierce,  Neb. 
Pure  Wheat  Bran, 
Pure  Wheat  Shorts. 

PiUsbury  Hour  Mills  Co.,   Minneapolis,   Minn.  r 

Durum  Wheat  Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run, 
Durum  Wheat  "B"  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run, 
PiUsbury's  Fancy  Wheat  Mixed  Feed  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding 

Mill  Run, 
PUlsbury's    Wheat   "A"    Middlings    with    Ground    Screenings   not   exceeding 

Mill  Run, 
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PUIsburv  Flour  Mills  Co.-Oontinued. 

PilUbury'g  Wheat  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Kun, 
Pillsbur^'s  Wheat  Standard  .Midlings  (B)  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceed- 
ing Mill  Run, 
Pillsbury's  XX  Daisy. 

Maurice  PiucoSs  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Pinco  Brand  Tcllow  Corn  Germ  Meal. 

H.  W.  Pinkerton,  N.  S.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Eggo  Dry  Mash. 

The  Pigua  Milling  Co.,  Piqua,  Ohio. 
Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat  Middlings. 

George  P.  Plant  Milling  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"P"   Wheat   Bran   with   Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill   Kun, 
"P"  Wheat  Middlings  with   Sorceniiigs  nt.t  exceeding  Mill   Run, 
"P"  Wheat  Mixed  teed  with  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Kun. 

Pottsville  Feed  Co.,  Pottsville,  Pa. 
Dried    Brewers   Grains. 

Prairie  State  Milling  Co.    Chicago,  111. 
Emerald  Horse  Feed, 
Garland  Chick  Feed  with  Grit, 
Garland  Chick  Feed  no  Grit, 
Garland  Scratch  Feed  with  Grit, 
Garland  Scratch  Feed  no  Grit, 
Prairie  State  Alfalfa  Meal, 
Prairie  State  Chick  ietd.  Coarse,  With  Grit, 
Prairie  State  Chick  Feed  with  Gi-it, 
Prairie  State  Chick  Feed  no  Grit, 
Prairie  State  Poultry  Mash, 
Prairie   State   Scratch   Ferd   with   Grit, 
Prairie  State  Scratch  leed  no  Grit. 

Pratt  Food  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Pratt's  Baby  Chick  Food. 

The  Pratt  Mills,  Pratt,  Kans. 
Fancy  White  Middlings, 
Mixed  Feed  Screenings  not  over  10%, 
Standard  Middlings, 
Wheat  Bran  &  Screenings  not  over  10%. 

Preston  &  Jacquisb,  Troy,  Pa. 
Com  &  Oat  Chop, 
Dry  Mash, 
Scratch  Grains. 

PennsylTania  Food  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pn. 
Keystone  Poultry  Conditioner, 
Keystone  Stock  Conditioner. 

Purity  Oats  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Iowa  Chick  Feed, 
Iowa  Dairy  Feed, 
Iowa  Scratch  Feed  with  Grit, 
Iowa  Scratch  Feed  no  Grit, 
Iowa  Stock  Feed, 
Purity  Reground  Oat  Hulls, 
Soattergood  Chick  Feed, 
Scattergood  Dairy  Feed, 
Scattergood    Scratch    l''eed, 
Scattergood  Stock  Feed. 

George  W.   Pusey,  Ashland,   Delaware, 
Wheat  Bran, 
Middlings. 

Quaker  City  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Philadelphia,   Pa 
Spring  Wheat  Bran, 
Spring  Wheat  Middlings, 
Winter  Wheat  Bran , 
Winter  Wheat  Middlings. 

Quaker  City  Maufacturing  Co.,  Philadelpliin ,  Pii. 
Quaker  City  Brand  Beef  Scraps. 
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The  Quaker  Onta  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
American  Poultry  Food, 
Buckeye  Feed, 
Big  Egg  Scratch  Grains, 
Boss  Feed, 
C.  O.  &  B.  Feed, 
Early  Bird  Scratch  Grains, 
Excelsior  Feed, 

Pansy  Scratch  Grains  without  Grit, 
Schumacher  Special  Horse  Feed, 
Schumacher  Stock  Feed, 

Sterling  Horse  Feed,  , 

Sterling  Stock  Feed, 
Victor  Feed. 

J.  L.  Rachau,  Clintondale,  Pa. 
Com  &  Oats  Chop, 
Mixed  Chop, 
Pure  Com  Chop, 
Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat  Middlings. 

M.  G.  Rankin  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Cottonseed  Meal, 
Durham  Dried  Brewers  Grains, 
Flour  Middlings, 
Jersey  Dairy  Feed, 
Jersey  Fancy  Middlings, 
Jersey  Fancy  Mixed  Feed, 
Jersey  Hominy  Feed, 
Jersey  Horse  Feed, 
Jersey  Malt  Sprouts, 
Jersey  Stock  Feed, 
Rye  Feed, 

Wheat  Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run, 
Wheat  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run. 

Ralston  Puriana  Co.,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
Eagle  A.  Brewers  Dried  Grains, 
Good  Luck  Chick  Feed. 
Good  Luck  Feed  with  Jtlolasses, 
Good  Luck  Scratch  Feed, 
O.  K.  D'eed  with  Molasses, 
Protena  Dairy  Feed, 
Purina  Alfalfa  Meal,  i 

Purina  Chick  Feed, 

Purina  Chicken  Chowder  Feed  with  Charcoal,  Not  over  1%, 
Purina  Cow  Chow  Feed, 
Purina  Dairy  Feed, 
Purina  Feed  with  Molasses, 
Purina  Pigeon  Food, 
Purina  Sweet  Feed, 
Purina  Scratch  Feed, 
Star  Feed  with  Molasses, 
Success  Chick  Feed, 
Sticccss  Scratch  Feed, 
Winner  Chick  Feed, 
Winner  Feed  with  Molasses, 
Winner  Scratch  Feed, 
XX  Good  iecA  with  Molasses. 

E.  Raub  &  Sons  Animal  Feed  Co.,  Indianapolis    Ind. 
Raub's   Digester  Tankage  for   Hogs, 
Raubs'  Meat  Scraps  for  Poultry. 

The  W.  T.  Rawleigh  Medical  Co.  Freeport,  111. 
Rawleigh's  Poultry  Powder, 
Rawleigh's  Stock  Tonic. 

Beading  Chemical  Co..  Reading,  Pa. 
Peerless  Brand  Poultry  Meat. 

Red  River  Milling  Co.,  Fergus  Falls .  Minn. 
Bran, 
Shorts. 
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Red  Star  Mill  &  Elevator  Vo.,  Wichita,  Kana. 
Wheat  Bran  and  Screenings, 
Wheat  Mixed  Feed  and  Screenings. 
Wheat  Shorts  and  Screenings. 

Red  Wing  Linseed  Co.,  Red  Wing,  Minn. 
Red  Wing  Brand  Ground  Oil  Cake. 

Red  Wing  Milling  Co.,  Red  Wing,  Minn. 

Bran  With  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mi:i  Run, 
Flour  Middlings, 
Reddog  Flour, 
Standard  Middlings. 

Reecc  &  Greenly,  Millville,  Pa: 
Buckwheat  Feed. 

Robert  A.  Reichard,  AUentown,  Pa. 
Reichard's  Blood  Meal, 
Reichard's  Bone  Granules, 
Reichard's  Bone  Meal, 
Reichard's  High  Grade  Beef  Scrap, 
Reichard's  Standard  Beef  Scrap. 

U.  B.  Reploele,  Woodbury,  Pa. 
Horse  Chop, 
Mixed  Chop, 
Pure  Bran, 

Pure  Wheat  Middlings, 
Pure  Rye, 
Pure  Shelled  Corn. 

Republic  Milling  Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  HI. 
Black  Beau^  Horse  Feed, 
Black  &  White  Dairy  Feed, 
Leader  Horse  Feed, 
Republic  Dairy  Feed, 
Republic  Horse  Feed, 
Republic  Poultry  Feed, 
Virginia  Horse  Feed. 

Robin  Hood  Mills,  Ltd^  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  Canada. 
Robin  Hood  Oat  Feed. 

George  B.  Robinson,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  T. 
Cottonseed  Meal, 
Hominy  Feed, 
Linseed  Oil  Meal, 
Robin  Brand  Cottonseed  Meal. 

G.  G.  Rockwell,  North  Baltimore,  O. 

Wheat  Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run. 
Wheat  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run 

John  T.  Rodgers,  McVeytown,  Pa. 
Bran, 
Chop. 
Middlings. 

D.  W.  Romaine,  Jersey  City,  Pa. 
Boiled  Beef  ft  Bone. 

Rosekrans-Snyder  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Brewers  Dried  Grains, 
Hominy, 
Jenks  Gluten, 

Pilsner  Brewers  Dried  Grains, 
White  Com  Bran. 

David  Rummel,  Mt.  Union,  Pa. 
Rummel's  Poultry  Mash. 

Russell  Grain  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Square  Deal  Alfalfa  Meal. 

Russell-Miller  Milling  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Miuu. 
Bran, 

Flour  Middlings, 
Ocddent  Wheat  Feed, 
Red  Dog  Flour, 
Standard   Middlings. 
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Byde  A  Co..  Chicago,  IB. 

Sjde's  Cream  Calf  Meal. 

J.  O.  Ryder,  Lock  HaTen,  Pa. 
Cackle  Meat  Scraps. 

Saeger  Milling  Co..  AUentown,  Pa. 
Hanover  Scratch  Feed, 

Hanover  Wheat  Bran  with  Oroand  Screeningn  not  ezceediue  Mill  Ruff. 
Mixed  Chop, 
Pure  Wheat  Middlings. 

Saginaw  Milling  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Ogemaw  A  A  Pigeon  Feed, 
Rod  Hen  Chick  Starter, 
Red  Hen  Scratch  Feed, 
Wolverine  Scratch  Feed. 

Saline  AUalta  Meal  Co.,  Saline,  Kans. 
AlfeUa  Meal. 

William  G.  Scarlett  St.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Oriole  Brand  AA  Pigeon  Feed, 
Oriole  Brand  AAA  Pigeon  Feed, 
Oriole  Brand  Beef  Scraps, 
Oriole  Brand  Chick  Devdoper, 
Oriole  Brand  Chick  Starter, 
Oriole  Brand  Dry  Mash, 
Oriole  Brand  Fish  Scraps, 
Oriole  Brand  Orowing  Mash, 
Oriole  Brand  Meat  Meal, 
Oriole  Brand  Scratch  Feed, 
Oriole  Brand  Special  Pigeon  Feed. 

Scobie  &  Parker  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Premier  Scratch  With  Grit, 
Premier  Scratch  No  Grit. 

The  Scott  County  Milling  Co.,  Sikeston,  Mo. 
Com  Bran, 
Com  Chops, 
Pure  Wheat  Bran, 
Pure  Wheat  Shorts. 

Scott  Logan  Milling  Co.,  Sheldon,  Iowa. 
Bran, 
Shorts. 

Joseph  Sdilitz  Brewing  Co^  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
SchlitB  Purity  Dried  Grains. 

The  Schmidt  &  Walker  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Snow  King  Hominy  Feed. 

0.  E.  Schmudcer,  Watsontown,  Pa. 
Cracker  Jack  Dairy  Feed, 
Schmucker's  Complete  Dairy  Feed, 
Schmucker's  Stock  Feed. 

Schneider  Brothers  Co.,  Mount  Cannel,  Pit. 
Golden  Brand  Chick  Feed, 
Golden  Brand  Hen  Feed, 
Ctolden  Brand  Mash  Feed, 
Golden  Brand  Poultry  Feed, 
Golden  Brand  Stock  Feed. 

H.  N.  Schooley  &  Son,  Luzerne,  Pa. 
Hen's  Ddlght  Scratch  Feed, 
No.  1  Mixed  Chop, 
No.  2  Mixed  Chop. 

SdraylkOl  Flour  Mills,  Leesport,  Pa. 
Wheat  Olfal. 

A.  B.  Seelye  Medical  Co.,  Abilene,  Kans. 
Seelye's  Golden  Belt  Stock  Tonic, 
Seelye's  Universal  Condition  Powder. 

Seneca  Milling  &  Elevator  Co.,  Seneca,  Mo. 
Pure  Com  Chops. 
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Shane  Brothers  &  Wilson  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
C.  D.  M.  Wheat  White  Middlings, 
Cloverleaf  Wheat  Bran. 
King  Midas  Wheat  Mixed  Feed, 
Reddog  Flour, 

Snowball  Wheat  White  Middlings, 
Wheat  Standard  Middlings, 
Millbonrne  Bran, 
Millboume  Middlings. 

C.  H.  Sharpless,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
Henola  Chick  Feed, 
Henola  Mash  Feed, 
Henola  Scratch  Feed. 

Sheila barger  Mill  &  E3evator  Co.,  Salina,  Kans. 
Wheat  Bran  &  Screenings, 
Standard  Wheat  Shorts. 

Shredded  Wheat  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Shredded  Wheat  Waste  for  Poultry. 

Sheffield-King  Milling  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Miuu. 
Brodflake  Bran, 
Fairrbok  Hiddlinn. 
Fancy  Low  Grade  Flour, 
Gold  Mine  Feed, 
Red  Dog  Flour, 
Whitehop6  Middlings. 

Shepard,   Clark  &  Co.,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 
Cocoanut  OU  Cake  Meal, 
Sun  Brand  Cottoused  Meal. 

Sherwin-Williams  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
S.  W.  C.  Linseed  Oil  Meal. 

George  L.  Siegel,  Erie,  Pa. 
Government  Mash. 

t).   D.   Simison,  Volant,  Pa. 
Rye  Middlings, 
Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat  Middlings. 

The  W.  A.  Simpson  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chick  Feed, 
Chick  Starter, 

Champion  Brand  Scratch  Feed, 
Meat  &  Bone  Meal, 
Meat  &  Bone  Scraps. 

P.  A.  &  S.  SmaU  Cb.,  York,  Pa. 
Pearlicrosa  Horse  Feed, 
Pearlicross  Chick  Feed  with  Grit, 
Pearlicrosa  Scratch  Feed  No  Grit. 

J.  W.  Smith  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ft.  Pitt  Heavy  Grain  Alfalfa  Horse  Feed. 

W.    Newton    Smith,    Baltimore,    Md. 

Bed  Ijetter  Brand  Cotton  Seed  Feed. 

J    B.  Soper  Coy,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bine  Ribbon  Hominy  Chop, 
Pilgrim  Cottonseed  Meal, 
Pioneer  Cottonseed  Meal. 

The  Southern  Cotton  OU  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Aurora  Cottonseed   Meal, 
Bonita  Cottonseed  Meal, 
Boveta  Cottonseed  HuU  &  Meal  Mixture, 
Piedmont  Cottonseed  Hull  &  Meal  Mixt  :ie. 

Southern  Fibre  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Ko-BoB  Dairy  Feed. 

The  Southwestern  Milling  Co.,  Kansas  C;i>,  Mo. 
Bran, 

Fancy  White  Middlings, 
Brown  Shorts. 
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Frank  Souers.  Nazareth,  Pa. 
Mixed  Feed. 

John  T.   Stnhlnecker,   Williamsport,   Pa. 
Spring  Brnn, 
Standard  Middlings. 

Standard-Tilton  Milling  Co.,  St.  liOuis,  Mo. 

Bran  with  Screeninf^  not  exceeding  Mill  Run, 
Middlings  with  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run, 

The  Standard  Cereal  Co.,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
Tx>gan  Hominy  Peed, 
Standco  Feed  Meal, 
Standee  Hominy  Feed, 
Standco  Middlinsrs, 
Standco  Mixed  Feed, 
Standco  Wheat  Bran.  . 

James  F.  Stanton  &  Sons,  New  Stanton,  Pa. 
Alfalfa  Meal. 
Fresh  Oroimd  Chop, 
Green   Meadow  Dairy  Feed, 
Old  Process  Oil  Meal, 
Scratching  Grains. 

Star  &  Crescent  Milling  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Crescent  Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  not  excepding  Mill  Riin, 
Crescent  Middlings, 

Star  Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Bnn. 
Star  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run, 
Star  Reddog  Flour. 

Stegmaier  Brewing  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Dried  Brewers  Grains. 

B.  C.   Stell,  Norfolk,  Pa. 
Cottonseed  Meal. 

W.  H.  Stellmann,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Brewers  Dried  Grains, 
Malt  Sprouts, 
Bye  Dried  Grains, 
Vinegar  Dried  Grains, 
William  H.  StcUmann's  Brewers  Dried  Grains. 

Stewart  Distilling  Co.,  Highlandtown,  Md. 
Distillers  Rye  Grains. 

F.  W.  Stock  &  Sons,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 
Stock's  Bran. 
Stock's  Middlings. 
Stock's  Monarch  Mixed  Feed, 
Stock's  Superior  Mixed  Feed. 

William  H.  Stokes  Milling  Co.,  Watertown,  S.  Dak. 

Country  Wheat  Middlings  with  Ground  Screening  not  exceeding  Rfill  Run, 
Wheat  Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Bun. 

Sparks  Milling  Co.,  Alton,  HI. 
Trye  Me  Mixed  Feed. 

H.  W.  Spencer,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 
Omar  Mixed  Feed. 

Sprague-Wnrner  &  Co.,   Chicago,   111. 
Cero  Brand  Poultry  Feed, 
Chico  Brand  Chick  Feed. 

Spratt's  Patent  Ltd.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Spratt's  Ban  turn  Food  No.  4, 
Spratt's  Chicgrain, 
Spratt's  Chick  Meal  No.  5, 
Spratt's  Orissel, 
Spratt's  Egg  Mash  Food, 
Spratt's  Ground  Meat, 
Spratt's  Growing  Mash  Food, 
Spratt's   Incubator  or  Baby  Chick   Meal   No.    12, 
Spratt's  Pigeon  Pood  No.  4, 
Spratt's  Pigeon  Meal  No.  5, 
Sprtitfs  Pheasant  Food  No.  3. 
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Spratfs  Patent  Ltd  .—Continued . 
Spratfs  Pheasant  Meal  No.  5. 
Spratfs    Pheasant    Meal    No.    K, 
Spratt's  Poultry  Food  No.  3, 
Spratfs  Scratch  Food, 
Spratfs  Turkey  Food  No.  3, 
Spratfs  Turkey  Meal  No.  8, 
Spratfs  WUd  Duck  Meal. 

Suffern-Hunt  Mills,  Decatur.  111. 
Acme  Hominy  Feed. 

The  Sugarlne  Co.,  Peoria.  111. 
Ideal  Dairy  JFeed, 
Suco  Fat  Maker, 
Sugarine  Chick  Feed, 
Sugarine  Chick  Feed  with  5%  Orit, 
Sugarine  Dairy  Feed, 
Sugarine  Hog  Meal,  > 

Sugarine  Horse  Feed  with  Alfalfa, 
Sugarine  Horse  &  Mule  Feed, 
Sugarine  Scratch  Feed,. 
Sugarine  Scratch  Feed  With  5%  Grit, 
Uniyersal  Scratch  Feed, 
Universal  Scratch  Feed  With  5%  Grit. 

Sulzberger  &  Sons  Co.,   Chicago,   HI. 

Sulaberger's  High  Protein  Meat  Scrap, 
Sulzberger's  High  Protein  Tankage, 
Sulzberger's  Poultry  Bone. 

Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 
Cottonseed  Meal, 
Swiffs  Beef  Meal, 
Swiffs  Blood  Meal, 
Swift's  Digester  Tankage, 
Swift's  Eureka  Meat  scraps, 
Swiffs  Laymore  Meat  Scraps, 
Swiffs  Meat  Meal, 
Swiffs  Meat  Scraps, 
Swiffs  Poultry  Bone, 
Swiffs  Soluble  Blood  Flour. 

Swope  Brothers,    Johnstown,   Pa. 
Alfalfa  Meal, 
Banner  Chick  Feed, 
Brewers  Dried  Grains, 
Dried  Beet  Pulp, 
Elgg  Maker  Dry  Mash, 
Excelsior  Chicken  Feed. 
Gluten  Meal, 

June  Pasture  Dairy  Feed, 
Old  Process  OU  Meal. 

fiyracuse  Rendering  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

Syracuse  Bone  Meal  for  Cattle  &  Poultry, 

Syracuse  Bone  &  Meat  Meal   for  Poultry, 

Syracuse  Cracked  Bone  for  Poultry, 

Syracuse  Poultry  Food  Prepared  from  Cooked  Meat  &  Bone  Scrap. 

Tcnnant  &  Hoyt  Co.,  Lake  City,  Minn. 
Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat  Flour  Middlings, 
Wheat  Middlings, 
Wheat  Bed  Dog  Flour. 

Tennessee  Fibre  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Creamo  Brand  Cottonseed  Feed. 

Texas  Cake  &  Linter  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Sunset  Brand  Cottonseed  Meal  ft  Cake, 
Texoma  Brand  Cottonseed  Meal  &  Cake, 
Texhoma  Brand  High  Grade  Choice  Cracked  Cotton  Seed  Cake  and  Heal. 

Thompson  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Oil  Meal  as  Stock  Food. 

Thompson   Milling  Co.,   liOckport,  N.  Y. 
Angelas  Bran, 
Angelus  Flour  Middlings, 
Angelus  Middlings, 
Angelus  Mixed  Feed. 
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Thornton  &  Chester  Milling  Co.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
T.  ft  C.  Wheat  Bran. 
T.  ft  C.  Wheat  Coarse  Middlings. 
T.  ft  C.  Wheat  Middlings, 
T.  ft  0.  Wheat  Mixed  Feed. 

Arnold  A.  Thumau  Grain  ft  Feed  Co.,  St.  Ix)ui8.  Mo. 
Brewers  Dried  Grains. 

Tioga  MiU  ft  Elevator  Co.,  Waverly.  N.  T. 
Derby  Chick  Feed, 
Derby  Scratch  Feed. 
Tioga  Chick  Feed. 
Tioga  Dry  Mash, 
Tioga  Growing  Feed, 
Tioga  Poultry  Grain, 
Tioga  White  Middlings, 
Waverly  Flour  MiddUngs. 

Toledo  Eleyator,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Star  Feed. 

The  Toledo  Grain  ft  Milling  Co..  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Camp's  "A"  Mixed  Chop  Feed, 
Gamp's  "A"  Yellow  Chop  Feed, 
Camp's  Com  ft  Oats  Chop  Feed, 
Camp's  C.  O.  ft  B.  Chop  Feed, 
Camp's  C.  O.  B.   K.   Chop  Feed. 
Camp's  Com  Meal  Stone  Ground, 
Camp's  Keystone  Chop  Feed, 
Qunp's  Little  Wonder  Chop  Feed, 
Camp's  M.  D.  Chop  Feed, 
Camp's  No.  1  Yellow  Chop  Feed, 
Camp's  Red  Ball  Chick  Food, 
Camp's  Red   Ball   Scratch  Feed  without  Grit. 
Camp's  Red  BaU  Scratch  Feed  with  Grit, 
Camp's  Stock  Feed, 

Camp's  No.  2  White  Middlings  ft  Com  Meal. 
Camp's  Wamba  Chop  Feed . 

The  Toledo  Seed  ft  Oil  Co..  Toledo.  Ohio. 
Major  Brand  Old  Process  Oil  Meal. 

Trenton  Milling  Co..  Trenton,  Bl. 

Winter  Wheat  Middlings  with  Screenings  not  to  exceed  Mill  Ran. 
Pure  Winter  Wheat  Middlings  with  Screenings  no  to  exceed  Mill  Run. 

W.  Trow  Company,  Madison,  Ind. 

Trow's  Wheat  Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run, 
Trow's  Wheat  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Ran. 
Trow's  Wheat  Mixed  Feed  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run . 

The  Ubiko  Milling  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Fourex  (XXXX)  Distillers  Dried  Grains. 

Ubiko  Horse  ft  Stock  Feed,        ' 

Union  Grains.  Ubiko,  Biles  Ready  Dairy  Ration. 

Union  Brokerage  ft  Commission  Co.,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 
Durjan   Brard   Cottonseed   Meal. 
Magnolia  Brand  Cottonseed  Meal. 

The  Union  Grain  ft  Coal  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind. 
Diamond  Hen  Feed, 
Melior  Dairy  Feed. 
Star   Chop    Feed, 
Union  Alfalfa  Meal. 
Union  Chick  Feed, 
Union  Chop  Feed, 
Union  Hen  Feed, 
Union  Horse   Feed, 
Union  Molasses  Fepid, 
Universal  Hen  Feed. 

Union  Starch  ft  Refining  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind. 
Union  Corn  Gluten  Feed. 
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Union  Seed  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  Red  Tag  Cottonseed  Menl, 
Yellow  Tag  Choice  Cottonseed  Meal. 

The  United  States  Frumeiitum  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Frumentum  Hominy  Feed. 

The  U.  S.  Stock  Food  Co.,  Kansas  Cit.v,  Mo. 
Alfalfa  Meal, 

Blue  Bell  Brand  Horse  &  Mule  Feed,  ~- 

Kagle  Brand  Alfalfa-Molasses, 
Eagle  Brand  Dairy  Feed, 
Eagle  Brand  Horse  «sc  Mule. 

United  States  Sugar  Feed  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
U.  S.  Sugared  Feed. 

George  Urban  Milling  Co.,  Buflfalo,  N.  Y. 

Wheat  Bran  with  Grounds  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run, 
Wheat  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run, 
Wheat  Mixed  Peed  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run. 

Valley  CSty  Milling  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Farmers  Favorite  Bran, 
Farmers  Favorite  Cow  Feed, 
Farmers  Favorite  Middlings. 

The  Victor  Brewing  Co.,  Jeannettc,  Pa. 
Brewers  Dried  Grains. 

Voigt  Milling  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Voigt's  Pure  Bran  containing  Mill  Run  Screenings, 

Voigt's  Pure  Middlings, 

Voigt's  Mix  Feed  containing  Mill  Run  Screenings. 

The  Wadsworth  Feed  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio. 
Superior  Dairy  Feed, 
Superior  Horse  Feed, 
Superior  Poultry  Grains. 

O.   W.   Wagar  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Akin  W.   W.  Bran, 
Baltimore  White  Hominy  Feed, 
Bulk  Wheat  Bran. 
Bulk  Wheat  Middlings, 
Clover  Leaf  Mixed  Feed, 
Clover  I-eaf  Shorts, 
Hominy  Feed,    • 
Middlesex  Corn  Bran, 
Middlesex  Malt  Grains, 
Middlesex  Oat  Peed, 
Middlesex  Spring  Mixed   Peed, 
Middlesex  Winter  Mixed  Peed. 

Waggoner-Gates  Milling  Co.,  Indepeudence.^Mo. 
Mill  Run  Bran, 
Mixed   Feed. 

Walters  Milling  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Brewers  Grains, 
Corn  Bran, 
Hominy  Feed. 

The  Warwick  Co.,  Massilon,  Ohio. 
Bran  (Winter  Wheat), 
Middlings  (Winter  Wheat). 

Washburn-Crosby  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Adrian  Red  Dog  Flour, 
Rye  Middlings, 

Wheat  Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run, 
Wheat  Flour  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run, 
Wheat  Mixed  Peed  with  Ground   Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run, 
Wheat  Standard  Middlings  with  Ground  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run. 
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The  Wash-Co  Alfalfa  Milling  Co..  Fort  Calhoun,  Nebr. 
AlfaigTeen, 

Birdseye  Alfalfa  Sugared  Feed, 
Butlers  Special  Feed, 
None  Better  Horse  Feed. 

Washington  Food  &  Chemical  Co.,  aeveland,  Ohio. 
Washington  Poultry  Tonic, 
Washington  Stock  Tonic. 

D.  B.  Wengerd,  Elk  Lick,  Pa. 
Keystone  Poultry  Food. 

The  Otto  Weiss  Alfalfa  Stock  Food  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans. 
Otto  Weiss  Alfalfa  Meal,  (Coarse  Ground  for  Stock), 
Otto  Weiss  Alfalfa  Meal  (fine  Ground  for  Poultry). 
Otto  Weiss  Chick  Feed, 
Otto  Weiss  Hen  Feed, 
Otto  Weiss  Poultry  Mash, 
Otto  Weiss  Stock  Feed, 
Otto   Weiss,   Sweet  Feed  No.   1, 
Otto  Weiss  Sweet  Feed  No.  4. 

Wels-Abbott-Nieman  Co.,  Schuyler,  Nebr. 
I>ow  Grade  Wheat  Feed, 
Mixed  Chopped  Feed, 
Pure  Rye  Shorts, 
Pure  Wheat  Bran, 
Pure  Middlings  (Wheat), 
Pure  Wheat  Shorts, 
White  Hominy  Feed, 
Yellow  Hominy  Feed. 

M.  Weltin,  Quincy,  HI. 
Weltin'8  Bran. 
Weltin'8  Middlings. 

Wells  Flour  Milling  Co.,  Wdla,  Minn. 
Feedwell  Bran, 
Feedwell  Flour  Middlings, 
Feedwell  Germ  Middlings, 
Feedwell  Lowgrade  Flour, 
Feedwell  Standard  Middlings. 

A.    F.   Wentz,   Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 
Buckwheat  Middlings, 
Com,  Oats,  Rye  &  Barley  Chop, 
Com  &  Oats  Chop, 
Hen  Food, 
Wheat  Bran, 
Wheat  Middlings. 

P.   S.  Wertz  &  Son,  Reading,  Pa. 
Faramel  Horse  Feed. 

Western  Grain  Products  Co.,  Hammond    Ind. 
Chicago  Alfalfa  Horse  &  Mule  Feed, 
Dried  Corn  Distillers  Grains, 
Hammond   Dairy  Feed, 
Hammond  Horse  Feed, 
Malt    Sprouts. 

The  Western  Star  Mill  Co.,  Salina,  Kans. 
Star  Winter  Wheat  Bran  &  Middlings, 
Star  Winter  Wheat  Bran  &  Screenings, 
Star  Winter  Wheat  Middlings. 

Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Wilbur's  Calf  Meal, 
Wilbur's  Hog  Tonic. 
Wilbur's  Poultry  Tonic, 
Wilbur's  Stock  Tonic. 

The  Williams  Brothers  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio. 
Kent  Mixed   Feed, 
Pure  Ohio  Wheat  Bran, 
Pure  Winter  Wheat  Middlings. 
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Wilson  Brothers.  Buffalo,  N.  X. 
Malt  Sprouts. 

E.  J.  Woolworth,  Kearney,  Nebr. 
Pure  Alfalfa  Meal. 

R}.  S.  Wood  worth  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Flour  Middlings, 
Snow's  Cream  Flour  Middlings. 

Xtravim  Molasses  Feed  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Xtra-Vim  Feed. 

Terza,  Andrews  &  Thurston,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Mina. 
Bran, 

Flour  Middlings,^ 

Golden  Durum  Wheat  Flour  Middlings, 
Golden  Mixed  Feed, 

Hector  Durum  Wheat  Red  Dog  Flour, 
Nokomos  Durum  Wheat  Bran, 
Nok<Nno8  Durum  Wheat  Middlings. 

S.   H.  Young  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Oat  Offal  Feed. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Young's  Stock  Food  Co.,  Media.  Pa. 
Young's  Anti-abortion  Food, 
Young's  Hog  Food, 
Young's  Horse  Food, 
Young's  Poultry  Food. 

Zenith  Milling  Co.,   Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Pure  Wheat  Shorts, 
Wheat  Bran  &  Screenings  not  exceeding  Mill  Run. 
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ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF  FEEDING  STUFFS  BECEIVED 

FROM  MAUFAOTUBERS  AND  PURCHASERS  LO- 

GATED   IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  number  of  special  samples  of  feeding  stuffs  sent  to  tlie  Depart- 
ment for  analysis  by  manufacturers,  Purchasers  and  Dealers  located 
in  the  State,  was  225.  These  samples  were  sent  for  analysis  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  guarantees,  which  were 
claimed,  were  correct,  to  determine  what  guarantee  should  be  used 
in  labeling  new  brands  of  feeds  being  placed  on  the  market  and  also 
in  a  number  of  cases,  where  cottonseed  meals  were  suspected  of  being 
deficient  in  protein,  to  determine  the  amount  of  rebate  which  should 
be  received  by  the  Purchasers.  In  many  cases  inquiries  were  re- 
ceived with  these  samples  with  respect  to  the  method  of  labeling 
required  and  whether  or  not  possible  adulterants  were  present.  In 
every  case,  these  requests,  insofar  as  possible  were  complied  with. 
As  a  number  of  samples  of  feeds  were  analyzed,  especially  to  cor- 
rect guarantees  already  being  used,  or  to  arrive  at  a  proper  formula 
or  mixture  for  certain  products,  it  is  deemed  inadvisable  to  publish 
the  analysis  of  these  special  samples  and,  therefore,  this  informa- 
tion is  not  shown  in  this  report. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIAL  SAMPLES 


Parties  desiring  special  samples  of  feed  analyzed  should  carefully 
note  the  following  directions: 

Amount  of  sample:  About  one-half  pound  of  the  sample  of  feed 
to  be  analyzed  should  be  carefully  secured  from  a  number  of  sacks, 
or  where  the  feed  is  in  bulk,  from  several  different  places  in  the 
bin,  thoroughly  mixed  and  placed  in  large  mailing  envelopes,  bottles 
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or  cartons  or  other  containers  usually  used  for  mailing  samples.  A 
small  amount  of  feed  can  be  analyzed  but  better  results  are  ob- 
tained on  a  half  pound  sample. 

Charges  for  Analysis:  A  charge  is  made  of  one  dollar  (fl.OO)  for 
each  sample  analyzed  and  determinations  are  made  for  protein,  fat 
and  fiber.  The  fee  should  be  sent,  with  a  letter  accompanying  sam- 
ple and  requesting  the  analysis  to  be  made,  in  the  form  of  a  certified 
check,  money  order  or  cash. 

Address:  Both  letters  and  samples  should  be  addressed  and  sent 
to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Box  "R,"  Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  name  of  the  sender  should  be 
placed  on  the  package  containing  sample. 


OFFICIAL  SAMPLES  OF  FEEDING  STUFFS  OBTAINED  BY 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 


The  Special  Agents,  of  the  Department,  obtained  1,264  samples 
of  feeds  from  Dealers  located  throughout  the  State.  The  number  of 
counties,  in  which  samples  were  taken,  was  48.  Two  hundred  and 
ninety-three  towns  and  cities  were  visited  and  in  many  towns  sam- 
ples were  not  taken  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  and  especially  as 
samples  representing  similar  brands  had  already  been  obtained  in 
other  or  nearby  localities.  In  addition  to  the  taking  of  samples,  ship- 
ments were  inspected  to  determine  whether  or  not  sacks  were  in  good 
condition  and  were  printed,  or  printed  cards  attached,  with  the  re- 
quired information.  All  of  these  samples  were  analyzed  for  moisture, 
protein,  fat  and  fiber  and  examined  microscopically  for  ingredients 
and  to  determine  their  character  with  respect  to  freedom  from 
possible  adulterants  or  foreign  materials.  In  the  following  table 
(No.  I),  will  be  found  the  names  of  the  counties  visited  and  the 
number  of  official  samples  secured  in  each. 
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'lABJ.K  I.— COUNTIKS  VISITED  AND  NUMIJKU  OF  SAMl'LKS  SECUKKli 

IN  KACH. 


Niiine  of  Couutj. 


Nilliibcr  of 
Saniplcii 


Adams^    4 

Allegiienr J6 

AmMtrons,     13 

BeiTer,    U 

Bedford 18 

Berk* W 

BUIr,   ts 

Bradford 24 

Bntler,     •. '  36 

Cambria 40 

CamcroD,    1  8 

Centre 16 

Cbcater,     M 

n<>arB»ld M 

Clinton,   13 

Crawford K 

Cnmberlaiul 12 

lianpUn '  U 

Elk a 

Eri» I  M 

Farette » 

Foraat i  S 

Huntingdon 10 

Indiai^,     '  '26 

JpfteniOD,   '  >• 

JoDlata « 

Larkawanoa 12 

I^nraater,     67 

Lawrence B 

Lebanon IB 

I^ueroe,     48 

Lycoming 84 

McKean a 

Mercer 1« 

Mifflin J8 

Montour,     8 

Nortbomberlnnd K 

Pcrrjr i 

Fiilladelphla 10 

Potter 10 

Somerset W 

Kaiu)uebaDna 12 

Tioita M 

Union M 

Venanffo *1 , 

Wnahington M 

Weatmoreland ^ 

York ' ** 

Totol ' l.»M 


GUARANTEES  AND  DEPIOIENCrES 

The  following  table  (No.  II),  has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose 
of  showing,  in  addition  to  the  nnmber  of  samples  representing  each 
class  of  feed  analj'zed,  the  nnmber  of  sami)les  gnaranteed,  the  num- 
ber deficient  in  both  protein  and  fat,  the  nnmber  deficient  in  protein 
alone  and  those  deficient  in  fat  alone.  The  deficiencies  noted  are 
only  those  where  it  was  found  that  the  protein  was  1.00  per  cent,  or 
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more  below  the  guarantees  and  the  fat  one-half  of  1.00  per  cent,  or 
more  below  the  guarantees.  In  addition  to  the  number  of  deficiencies 
noted  in  this  manner,  there  were  many  samples  which  fell  slightly 
below  in  protein  and  fat  as  compared  with  the  amounts  of  these 
nutrients  claimed,  however,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  guarantees 
were  considerably  exceeded,  showing  in  such  cases  that  there  was  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  producers  to  guarantee  their  products  as 
correctly  as  possible.  Eleven  hundred  and  eighty-eight  samples  were 
found  to  be  guaranteed,  as  required.  Of  the  76  samples  representing 
shipments,  which  were  not  labeled  with  the  guaranteed  analysis, 
the  failure  to  furnish  this  information  occurred,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, in  whole  grain  feeds  and  pure  wheat  bran  and  middlings,  where 
this  information  is  not  required.  Compared  with  the  results  of  the 
previous  year,  the  proportion  of  deficiencies  to  samples  guaranteed, 
remained  about  the  same,  showing  a  slight  decrease  although  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  samples  which  were  found  to  be 
deficient  in  both  protein  and  fat  and  in  protein  alone.  Of  the  num- 
ber guaranteed,  11  or  .92  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  deficient  in 
protein  and  fat,  53  or  4.46  per  cent,  were  deficient  in  protein  alone 
(tnd  36  or  3.03  per  cent,  were  deficient  in  fat  alone.  The  total  number 
of  samples  deficient  in  protein  alone  was  64  or  5.39  per  cent,  and 
the  total  number  deficient  in  fat  was  47  or  3.96  per  cent  Of  the 
feeds,  where  the  Law  required  that  guarantees  be  given,  there  was 
only  a  few  cases,  as  will  be  noted,  where  these  guarantees  were  not 
given  and  this  condition  shows  a  decided  improvement  in  this  respect 
over  that  noted  during  previous  years  of  the  inspection  work.  Many 
of  these  violations  are  due  to  neglect  and  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  those  responsible  for  labeling  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  future 
these  violations  will 'be  avoided.  Care  should  be  taken  by  dealers 
in  unloading  shipments  of  feeding  stuffs,  where  cards  are  attached 
to  sacks,  to  make  sure  that  these  cards  are  not  lost  or  have  become  de- 
tached in  transit.  Where  goods  are  shipped  in  bulk,  care  should 
be  taken  that  proper  cards  are  attached  to  the  bins  from  which  the 
feed  is  sold,  furnishing  the  brand  name  and  guaranteed  analysis,  as 
required,  in  order  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  those  responsible  for  en- 
forcing the  requirements  of  the  Law,  In  the  following  table,  (No. 
II),  showing  the  number  of  deficiencies,  the  classes  of  feeding  stuflFs 
have  been  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  in  previous  feeding  stuflh 
reports  and  as  they  appear  in  the  large  table. 
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TABLE  II.— CLASSUICATION  OF  SAMPLES  ANALYZED  AND  SUMMABY 

OF  DEFICIENCIES. 


Naae  of  reedlnc  Stuff*. 


1 

1 
a 

a 

I 

a 

il 

11 

s 
11 

.S 

1- 

SE 

X 

6 

CottonaMd    meal,    '  lOt 

UaM«d  meal,  N.  F.,   t 

Ilnaccd  nml,  O.  P e 

Ccoetiurat  oil  in«l,    4 

Com  oU  meal 1 

UistlUen'   dried  (ralu    (larfelr  (rom  com) It 

UtatlUen'  dried  (taltia  (Utgelj  from  I7e) 1 

DUtUlen'  ami  rraat  dried  (nine 1 1 

Brewen'  dried  train*,    W  i 

Malt  aprooU t| 

Com  (Inten  feed,    tl 

Com  glnten  meal,   t 

HamlDT    teed,    U 

Con  bran,   >  I 

Com    teed    meal I 

Low  grade  Ooiu,   i  I 

Wheat  mlddUng* !  M 

Wheat  middling*  with  admixtnre 44 

Mixed  teed:  wheat  bj-product 10 

Wheat  bran >  XI 

Wheat  bran  with  admlztora*,   I  4( 

Mixed    feed;    r7a   b7prodaeta,    1 

Wheat  and  rr*  mtddUnga,   1 

Oat  feed I  4 

Oat  holla '  1 

Buckwheat   mtddUng* i 

Buckwheat  teed t 

Alfalfa  meat*.  10 

Dried  beet  poip.  ..: M 

Proprietary  dairy  feed* M 

Proprietary  dairy  feed*  with  molaaaea 127 

Proprietary  atock,  bor*e  and  male  feed*,   M 

Proprietary  atock,  hor*e  and  mole  feed*  with  mola**c*,  114 

Proprietary  calf  meal*.   U 

Proprietary  (wine  feed*.   M 

Proprietary    chop   feeda,    4t 

Miscellaneoo*  cbim  feed* M 

MlaceUaneoa*  feed*,  i 

Proprietary  poultry  fooda,   m 

Animal  by-product* U 

Condimentail  atock  and  poultry  food* • 

Total .-...  ■  MM 


M 

1 
U 

4 

I 
U 

1    . 

I    . 

V. 

M    . 
1    . 

»l  . 
S  .  . 

1|  ■ 
1    • 

»'  . 

441  . 

iSl: 
II. 

4    . 

!i; 

1  . 

10'  . 

"l  • 
mI 

M     . 

ml. 

»*  • 

10'  . 

4tl. 
M    . 

ul . 
i.m\' 


■■••■•  I 
i 


!' 


i! i 

1 


U| 


AVERAGE  ANALYSIS  AND  RETAIL  PRICE. 


Where  2  or  more  samples  representing  one  kind,  class  or  brand 
of  feeding  stuffs  were  received  and  analyzed,  an  average  was  esti- 
mated  of  the  results  secured  and  the  retail  price  quoted,  at  the  time 
the  samples  were  secured.  These  feeds  are  included  in  the  following 
table  (No.  Ill),  in  the  order  of  their  content  of  protein,  those  con- 
taining the  highest  amount  of  protein  being  placed  first.  While  not 
all  of  the  brands  of  feeds  being  sold  in  the  State  are  represented  and 
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while  it  is  also  recognized  that  an  average  of  2  samples  of  one  brand 
or  class  of  feeds  does  not  fairly  represent  these  products,  it  is  be- 
lieved the  average  composition  and  retail  price  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  will  be  of  interest.  They  have  also  been  arranged  in  classes 
according  to  their  protein  content;  class  1  including  those  contain- 
ing 30  per  cent,  to  48  per  cent. ;  class  2,  20  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent. ; 
clasa  3,  15  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.;  class  4,  10  per  cent,  to  15  per 
cent,  and  class  5,  3  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.  The  few  samples  of  Ani- 
mal By-  products  are  included  by  themselves. 

TABLE  III. -AVERAGE  ANALYSIS  AND  KETAIL  PUICE. 


Kun«  of  Feeding  Staffs. 

£ 

B 

C- 

g 

*5 

s 

z 

? 

" 

a* 

iZ 

tb 

Class  '  1    (30   per    ceat, — 4S  i>er   ccot.    protein. 


StWiS   brand    high    grade    cottonseed    nionl 

Dtamond    corn    gluten    meal,    , 

Trp  Tot»  Choice   cottonseed  meal 

Owl  Brand  High  Qradc,  cottonseed  meal 

Cbolce  cottonseed  meal,   (Union  Seed  &  FiTt.  Ou. >,    . 

Dixie   Brand   cottontteed   meal,    

Canary  Kxtru  Brand  Choice  cottonseed  moal,   

Good  Luck  1! rand  cottonseed  iiu-al 

Bartlett's  Michigan  riirmer  Brand  cottonsetd  meal, 

Cottonseed    meal    ( total    average) 

Aurora   Brand   cottonseed   meal,    

Sun    Brand    Priiiie    cotton.^oed    ir.onl 

Imperial  Cdtto   Brand   Chok-e  cottonseed   meal 

Ifnckeye  Prime   outtooseed    meal 

Dlrigo  Hrand  cottonseed  meal 

Oriole  Brand  Choice  cottonseed  meal,    

I>lnseed  meal,  N.  P.  (total  aver.ige),  

Canary    Bfitnd  Cbolce  cottonseed   meal.    

Linseed    meal    (American    Linseed    Co.) ,    

Pare  llnsccd   meal    (Tlie   Mann    Bros.    Co.),    

Linseed  meal    (The  Metitgar  Seed   &  Oil   (^.) 

Pnre  llnseod  meal  (Spencer  Kellogg  &  Sons,  Inc.), 

Lfnneed   meal,    0.    P.    (total  average) 

Oil  Meal  as  Stock  Food 

Amt'o  lin.'jeed   meul    (American   Mlc.    Co.),     

Linseed  meal   (The  Toledo  .Seed  &  Oil  Co.) 

Eagle  Three   I>.    dlytjllera   dried  pntins,    

Diiitlllers'  dried  grains  ilurgtly  fumi  Corn,  T.  A-), 

Crown  brewera'  dried  grains,   

AJaz    Flakes,    diMtilUiH'    dried    gmlns,     


Class  2  (20  per  cent,— 30  per  cent,   proto'n.) 


Brewers'  dried  grains   (Relohard  &  Weaver),    

Stockade  Fancy  brewers'  dried  grains,    

Holsteln  brewers*  dried  grains 

Malt  sprouts    (total  inernge),    

Bnll  Brand   brewers'   dried  grains 

Ox-O  Pure  Cane  Molasj-en  ConfcntnUed  Oalry  Feed, 

Peerless    Brewers'    dried    grains 

Unicorn   Dairy   Uatlon 

Brewers*    dried   grains    (total   average) 

Buffalo  corn  gluten  feed,    

Dewey's    Ready    Untlou 

Clinton    corn    gluten    f t-ed 

International   Cattle  Feed,    

Corn  phitrn  feed   (total  avemg*'),   

Larro-MnRh, 

Pnrttt    Milk    Maker 

Sugarotn,Calf  Meal, 

Piel   Bros,  rorn  pluten   fet-d 

Cream  of  Com  gluten  feed 

Blue   Itn>t>oti    Dairy    F*  ed 

Union   earn  gluten   feed,    , 


8.43 

47.61 

7.25 

7.60  ; 

(35  00 

H.J-. 

45.3;;. 

1.20 

1.64  1 

37  00 

S.20 

43.25 

7.r. 

9.32 

3S0O 

S.3.1 

43.10 

7."'- 

8.SS  ! 

33  50 

S.7S 

42.  W  1 

8.03 

8.51 

(5  33 

7.65 

42.5.1 

7.61  1 

9.43 

3S  1.5 

».S 

42.28  1 

8.34; 

8.75 

S4  60 

8.SS 

42.18 

8.04 

9.11 

34  33 

8.30 

42.17 

8.41 

8.4C 

34  33 

8.12 

41.71 

7.77 

9.7S 

34  44 

7. SI 

41.22, 

8.77 

10.66 

34  bO 

S.09 

40  8S 

7.14 

11.07 

35  50 

S,1S 

40.39 

7.38 

11.19 

S4  67 

7.78 

40.23 

7.04 

10.70 

34  10 

8(n 

40.01  , 

8.09] 

10.68 

32  33 

8.8» 

39.64' 

7.81 

11.14 

35  0) 

8.46 

39.07 

2.63 

8.71 

3»00 

7.M 

89.03 

».!6, 

10.60 

36  00 

«.42 

37.22 

6.C7' 

7.86 

44  60 

8.6!! 

36.60 

7.21 

8.18 

33  00 

9  01 

34.91 

6.48 

8.57 

42  60 

8.89 

14.84 

5.81  . 

7.58 

18  00 

».«) 

34.14 

6.69! 

8.20 

41  88 

9.62 

33.78 

6.91 

8.39 

46  61 

9.6? 

33.00 

7.16' 

8.63 

40  t» 

»  71 

32.48 

*.3Sl 

8.18 

42  29 

7  IS 

31. G4 

12.78; 

10.16 

85  67 

6.97 

1        31.43 

11.67  1 

10.60 

36  27 

7.Sf 

'        31.10 

6.71 

12.61 

?roo 

7.14 

30.91  , 

11.14 

10.  n 

36  00 

7.26 

».78 

1 
7.1* 

10.24 

WOO 

7.09 

,        28.69 

7.08  1 

14.U 

28  60 

7,11 

!        28.54 

6.78! 

14.09 

1       2833 

3.78 

'       28.63 

1.29] 

11.74 

1       t»00 

6.8.^; 

28.06 

6.»3 

18.21 

n4o 

6.66 

28.06 

6.17 

11.46 

SI  00 

7  ia 

27.97 

7.1fi 

13.S3 

28  60 

7,W 

27.62 

7.11 

10.66 

36  00 

7.06 

27.65 

6.98 

13.49 

1        2*63 

8.7J 

27.63 

3.00 

7.03 

!        BM 

8.47 

27.36, 

8.6t 

9.66 

35  00 

8.7S 

Z7.0»{ 

».80 

6.5S 

noo 

10.62 

26.86' 

7.25 

9.38 

3360 

».n 

1        26.65 

3.18 

6.73 

tl«l 

9.«f 

26.60 

1.34 

7.84 

4660 

7.8( 

28.86 

7.40 

10.06 

'     aioo 

10.22 

26.22 

6.82 

6.0I< 

1        3000 

s,9r 

26.19 

i.86 

6.31 

1        "S 

9  75 

28.13 

2.61 

6.16 

1260 

10  :'; 

26.90 

3.95 

n.» 

«433 

8.86 

'       36.63  1 

4.7e 

4.a 

»*» 
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TABLE  III.— Continued. 


Name  of  Feedint  Stuffs. 


e 

8 

m 
■8 

a 


Brewen'  dried  Kriini  (M.  F.  Barlngu) 

DougUf  com  eliitpn  feed,    

MiDgo-Larrowe^s   High  Protein  for  Dairy  Cowa, 

Backwbeat   Mlddlinga    (average) 

Union  Graina:  Biles  Ready  Dairy  Ration 

Blatcliford's  Calf  Meal 

Justice  Brand  Sclentlflc  Creamery  Feed 

Coldness  Kalb  brewers'  dried  grains 

Cocoannt   Oil   Meal    (total   average) 

Pnrlna  Dairy  Feed 

Copra  Cake  Meal  (Cocoannt  Oil  Meal) 

Oz-0  No.  2  Pure  Cano  Molasses  Dairy  Feed,   

H.  A  S.  Alfalfa  Feed  for  Mllcb  Cows 

Best  Mixed  Feed  for  Cows 

Pnrlna  Cblcken  Cbowder  Feed  with  Charcoal,   ... 

Larrowe     Feed 

Blue  Ribbon  I.,aying  Mash 

Bcbnmacher  Calf  Meal 

DlstiUera'   and  yeast  dried   grnios. 


Clai 


I  S  (15  per  cent.— 20  per  cent,  protein..) 


Blatchford's  Pig  Meal, 

BUtctaford'a  Mllii   Mash 

Ox-0  Pnre  Csne  Molasses  Horse  and  Mole  Feed,    

Blatchford's  Fill  the  Basket  Egg  Masb 

Balanced    Ration   Dairy  Feed 

Crystaiold    Dairy    Feed,     

Best    Poultry    Mash 

I.ay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash 

Challenge  Dairy  Feed  (Newsoine  Feed  and  Grain  Co.), 

Wlieat  Bran  with  (}ronnd  Serecnlnga  (Southwestern 
Mlg.    Co.) 

Palmo  MIdds 

Aignrlne    Dairy    Feed 

Sncrene  Dairy  Feed,    

Calf  Meal    (,Tohn  W.  Kaheluian) 

Wheat   Middlings    (arerage) 

Anchor  Wheat   Bran   with  (jronnd   Screenings 

Wheat  Bran  with  Ground  ScreeniugK  (The  T^rabee 
rionr  MlUs  Co.) 

Poland  Wheat  Standard  Middlings  and  Ground  Screen- 
ings  

Hammond    Dairy    Feed 

Protena  Dairy    Feed 

Wheat  Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  (Crouch  Bros. 
Co.) 

Mixed    Peedi—Wheat    by-products     (average) 

Low   Grade   Flour   Middlings    (average),    

Buckeye  Feed 

Badger   Dairy    Feed 

Wheat  Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  (Washburn-Crosby 


Co.). 


Clover  I«sf  Dairy   Peed 

Bntterlne  Dairy  Feed 

Dixie    Dairy    Feed 

Wheat   Bran  with  Ground   Screenings   (total  average). 
Wheat  Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  (Eckcrt  Mlg.  Co.). 

Camp's  No.  2  White   Mlddllnss  and  Corn   Meol 

International   Spet-lal    Dairy    Feed 

Wheat  Bran  with  Ground  Screenings  (Maney  Mlg.  (3o.), 

Quaker  Dairy  Feed  with  Molasaes 

Whcst  bran   (average) 

Ancbor    Dairy    Feed 

Arrndy    Dairy    Feed,    

Seal   of    Minnesota   Wheat    Bran   with    Ground    Screen- 
ings,      

I^ke   Shore  Dairy  Feed 

Gem   Middlings 

B.   A  G.'s  Mash  Food,    

Sncrene  Hog  Meal 

Class  4   (10  per  cent.— 16  per  cent,  protein.) 

Alfalfa  meal    (total  avernire) 

Spring    Wheat     Bran    with    Ground     Screenings     (The 

Cleveland    Mlg.    Co.) 

Golden    Grain   Dairy    Feed 

Tip  Top  Sugared  Feed 


7.471 
10.0(1 

8.61 
12.71  I 

7.»S| 
10.63' 

8.M  I 

1.62 ; 


7.86 


12.63 
8.33 

6.88  < 
U.3S  : 
10.63  , 

».69l 

8.86  I 
».60 

8.06  1 


».64 
9.08  I 
8.60  ' 
8.7«  ' 

».«2: 

10.1»  I 

0.33  I 

>.a3 , 

14.24  I 


n.m 

6.96 
9.70 

11.71  I 
9.72  1 

11.  Zl  ' 

10.76  ; 

11.06  I 

10.40  1 

11.S3I 
11.98' 

10.86  : 

10.60 

10.82 

10.22 
13.48 

ll.O* 
18.03 
14.28 
14.81 
10.44  I 
10. 66  ' 
10.64  I 
10.  «0  ; 
9.75 
11.70  1 

10.41  I 
15.17  I 

i4.n 

9.38 
13.02 
10.40 

8.00 
12.88 


i.V 

o.orr 

13.70 


X.67 
2S.66 
K.63 
26.S1 
M.93 
'24.7« 
a.92 
23.13 
22.41 
21.82 
21.66 
21.60 
21.22 
21. W 
20.83 
20.62 
20.50 
30.31 
».17 


18.10 
18.07 
17.81 
17.C6 
17.36 
17.24 
17.13 

17.04 

U.M 
18.83 
16.89 

16.81 
18.76 
16.75 
16.74 
16.68 

16.03 

16.59 

16.64 

16.62 

M.M 

16.21 

16.19 

16.10 

16.10 

16.08 

16.00  I 

15.98 

15.86 


15.60 
16.19  I 
16.15 
15.10 


14.74 

14.60 
14.58 
14.41 


7.09 
8.09 
4.32 

e.5t 

8.8* 
6.40 
(.73 
6.21 
8.3S 
t.90 
8.12 

5.18 
4.98 
4. 67 
4.U 
5.84 
».«7 
7.16 


19.93 

4.90 

19.66 

4.60 

18.63 

4.71 

19.31 

4.13 

18.97 

4.66 

18.63 

4.79 

18.60 

4.7* 

18.38 

3.84 

18.13 

4.K 

4.8!> 
4.(4 

lO.OI 

8.88 

8.39 

6.84 

4.76 

12.26 

4.94 

11.91 

8.46 

3.40 

4.98 

6.15 

4.63 

9.59 

4.29 

t.H 

5.63 

8.3S 

4.83 

12.81 

4.0« 

12.66 

6.43 

8.63 

(.02 

7.63 

4.49 

2.72 

6.31 

7.99 

6.17 

11.88 

5.19 

9.89 

3.94 

11.61 

4.S8 

18.12 

4.(4 

12.01 

4.39 

8.61 

4.59 

8.07 

6.18 

6.41 

5.30 

it.at 

4.82 

10.11 

4.60 

11.62 

4.96 

8.63 

3.3; 

8.41 

3.29 

13.<M 

6.14 

10.33 

4.22 

11.62 

6.(8 

4.21 

3.83 

S.46 

1.48 

6.78 

1.81 

30.13 

5.00 

10.01 

3.81 

12.18 

4.96 

12.35 

16.16 

30  00 

7.29 

315; 

11.91 

36  60 

4.06 

(3  60 

9.76 

8S0O 

(.38 

70(0 

8.66 

»S0 

13.61 

28  00 

9.00 

38  00 

15.66 

n46 

9.12 

39  00 

14.28 

27  50 

12.64 

32  00 

7.06 

33  00 

8.56 

60(0 

12.49 

M06 

9.41 

44  00 

3.17 

6S0O 

16.88 

30  80 

T.11 

70  00 

(.78 

66  60 

10.57 

3160 

9.53 

49(0 

10.08 

3:00 

11.87 

25  50 

11.20 

88  60 

7.82 

47  00 

V)M 

3100 

29  00 
28  00 

zr  00 

27  13 
(0  00 
84  92 

30  67 

38  67 

82(0 
2(42 

28  60 

2S60 

32  00 
3(  00 

29  40 
26  80 

31  60 
27.06 
28  60 

30  00 

28  96 

29  CO 

33  67 
26  60 
28  (0 

a  32 

28  8» 

30  60 
26  75 

28  00 
23  00 
3(60 
45  50 
33  60 


34  60 

37  00 

67 
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TABLE  in.— Continued. 


1 

Name  of  Feeding  StaSg. 

1 

1 

s 

h 

i 

Peten'   Laterne  Alfalfa   Meal 

Badger  Fancjr  MiddllngB 

Buckwheat  reed    (aTerage) 

Tnzedo    Ohop 

Otto  Welea  Stock  Feed.  

Poiati7  Haah    (MiQer-BUUrd  Itlg  Co.) 

Acme   Hone    Chop 

Best  Mixed   Feed   for  Horses 

Mlied   Feed   (C.    P.    Matthevs  *  Bona,    Inc.) 

Choice   Steam  Cooked    feed 

Stock  Feed    (John   W.   Kslielman) 

Homloy  Feed  (Mystic  Mlg.  Co.) 

Brne;  KTana  hominy  feed,    

Acme  hominy  feed 

Kmerald   Horse    Feed,    

Badger    hominy    feed,     

Hominy  feed   (total  arenge),  

Challenge  hominy  feed,  

Schumacher    Stock    Feed,     

Mihimico  Stock  Feed,   

Dickinson's  Hobby  Horse  Feed 

KIngfalfa  Horse  Feed 

Oreen  Meadow  Dairy  Feed 

Sterling  Stock   Feed 

Globe   Scratch    Feed— No    Grit 

Pearl  hominy  feed 

Logan   hominy    feed 

Tellow  hominy  feed    (The  Quaker  Oats  Co.) 

C.  0.  ft  B.  Feed  (The  Quaker  Oats  Co.) 

Anchor   Brand    Scratch   Feed,    

Pioneer   Scratch    Feed 

Farina    Scratch    Feed 

Poultry  Rations   (Spanogle-Teager  Mlg.  Co.) 

Horse  Power  Brand  Feed 

Purina  Chick  Feed 

Cluck-Cluck  Scratch   Feed 

Quaker  CShick  Feed— No  Grit,  

Kay  Horse  and  Mule  Feed,   

Pine  Tree  Scratch    Feed— No  Grit 

Red     Ribbon     Chick     Feed 

Koffalo  Stock  Feed 

Oloskoat   Horse   Feed 

Quaker  Scratching  Grains— No  Grit,   

Peerless  Altalmo  Horse  Feed,   

Red  Comb  Poultry  Feed— No  Grit 

Prairie  State  Scratch  Feed— No  Grit 

Ekiuallty  Scratch  Food,    

Badger   Horse   Feed 

Chick  Feed— No  Grit  (John  W.  Bshelman),  

International  Dan-Patch  Special  Horse  Feed,   

Com,   Oats  and  Bsrley  Chop   (avenge) 

No.  1  Chop  Peed 

White  Cross  Scratch  Feed 

Scbnmacfaer  Little  Chick   Feed 

Com   and    Oats   Chop    (average),    

Camp's   Stock    Feed,    

Challenge  Stock  Feed  (Newsome  Feed  and  Grain  Co.), 

Alfalfa  Horse  Feed  (John  W.  Eslielman) 

Badger  Stock  Feed,   

Ben  Hnr  Bone  and  Mule  Feed,   

Blended  Ben  Food,    

Quaker  Scratch  Grains  with  not  to  exceed  Oyster  Shells 

or  Marble  Grit  8  per  cent 

Scratch  Feed— No  Grit  (John  W.   Eshelman),    

Chick  Peed— 6  per  cent.  Grit,    

Perfection  Horse  Feed 

Golden  Grain  Horse  and  Mule  Feed.   

Special   Scratch    Feed  (MIner-Hiltard  Mfg.  Co.) 

Garland    Scratch    Feed— With   Grit,     

Rarteno  Horse   Food 

Corn    bran    (total    average) 

Dixie  Borse  and   Mule   Feed 

Fanmel   Borse    Feed 

Class  5  (3  per  cent.— 14  per  cent,  protein.) 

Green  Cross  Borse  Feed,   

John-Hen    Poultry    Feed 

Hart's  Competition  Horse  Food 

Scratch   Keed— 6  per  cent.  Grit  (John  W.  Bshelman), 
Puritan  Borse  and  Mule  Feed 


I 


».10 

».w 

11  .IH 
16.89 
>.4S 
».32 
10.31 
10.44 
>.62 
».6» 
9.0O 

lo.m 

».61 
».«7 

>.4» 

».n  i 

10.48 
8.98 
a.MI 
18.88 
18.87 
l«.t7 
».0* 
U.8T 
».44 
8.4« 
11.14 
8.81 
12.48 
U.86 
12.18 
13.28 
14.96 
11.87 
12.98 
12.70 
17.99 
12.89 
12.11 
10.80 
17.00 
12.81 
18.S2 
U.88 
12.70 
12.44 
17.29 
12.28 
16.82 
12.70 
10.80 
12.60 
U.IS 
11.27 
10.84 
>.80 
16.94 
8.92 
17.28 
12.42 

U.96 
13.15 
12.91 
16.04 
18.68 
13.00 
U.81 

u.m 

».07 
18.80 
18.89 


17.19 
12.19 
16.46 
12.40 
16.90 


14.32 
U.28 
18.11 
13.04 
12.82 
12.77 
12.67 
12.80 
12.47 
12.22 
12.07 
U.97 
U.9S 
11.91 
11.81 
11.78 
11.74 
11.72 
U.«7 
U.SO 
11.68 
11.88 
11.64 
U.46 
U.42 
U.41 
U.41 
11.40 
11.38 
11.82 
11.28 
U.28 
U.19 
11.12 
U.IS 
11.10 
U.08 

u.oo 
u.oo 

11.00 

u.oo 

10.99 
10.96 
10.96 
10.88 
10.88 
10.8S 
10.83 
10.76 
10.71 
10.89 
10. 6» 
10.(1 
10.60 
10.88 
lO.R 
10.66 
10.48 
10. 4< 
10.43 
10.41 

10.18 
10.86 
10.36 
10.33 
10.31 
10.29 
10.18 
10.21 
10.08 
10.07 
lO.O 


t.9C 
9.88 
9.80 

9.n 

9.76 


1.74' 

7.68, 

3.44  1 

3.88 

3.73 

4.48  I 

C.61 

6.62  I 

7.82  1 

7.60; 

8.0O  ' 

7.80  ; 

9.48 

9.63' 

1.60 

8.15  ■ 

8.49 

7.10  i 

4.49 

4.74 

2.12, 

2.88  ' 

0.98 

4.32 

t.41 

8.47 

8.94 

3.88 

3.96 

3.64 

3.13 

8.45 

3.24 

3.69 

3.30 

3.44 

3.84 

1.48 

1.66 

3.19 

4.28 

2.18 

3.42 

1.93 

3.S1 

8.51 

3.86 

2.22 

4.67 

2.47 

3.86 

4.12 

3.18 

3.63 

4.64 

4.04 

6.79 

1.60 

S.49 

1.89 

3.49 

3.M 
3.19 

4.76 
2.10 
2.44 
3.08 
3.26 
3.98 
8.38 
1.86 
S.O 


2.86 

3.40 
8.61 
2.89 


80.79 
4.30 

29.12 
8.74 

11.45 
7.68 
i.it 
5.01 
4.53 
3.96 
9.47 
4.82 
4.94 
6.07 

10.72 
6.21 
4.65 
8.62 
9.71 
6.82 

10.77 

10.44 

16.81 
9.61 
1.86 
4.82 
4.63 
3.86 
9.61 
1.06 
1.94 
2.61 
1.70 
3.74 
1.84 
3.03 
2.93 

ll.U 
Lit 
1.26 
7.1» 

12.4T 
1.61 

11.41 
2.77 
4.83 
I.U 

lO.U 
2.64 

11.83 
1.40 
6.08 
l.« 
2.81 

4.n 
o.n 

9.44 

u.n 

10.89 
9.C7 
1.41 

2.« 

3.06 
1.66 
U.47 
10.70 
2.40 
1.13 
4.S0 
7.7t 
9.41 

t.n 


10.88 
3.06 
6.83 
1.43 


15  00 
34  78 
25  00 

16  67 
18  00 

41  40 
86  60 
38  00 

37  00 
88  60 

30  60 
KCO 

32  8) 
3116 
MOO 

33  00 

34  0} 
83  00 

82  64 

IS  to 
£00 
3i  10 
29  00 

33  00 
44  00 

17  00 

31  CO 
R80 
36  00 
4160 
40  60 
46  40 
46  00 

34  60 
86  60. 

42  69 
64  00 
*t60 
4180 
62  00 
MOO 

noo 

4189 
M«0 
46  40 

MOO 
46  09 

um 

KOO 
Mt7 

38  80 

83  00 
1*60 
44  00 
M71 
««0 
33  67 
12  78 

an 

3160 

aoo 


4117 
4111 
MOO 
tttO 
40  «» 
4110 

ato 

Mtt 


M64 

42  60 


4167 
M« 
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TABLE  III.— Continned. 


Name  at  Feedlns  BtnOa. 


1 

1 

^ 

i 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

w.w 

•.6> 

SM 

8.68 

16  68 

u.a 

>.6i 

t.U 

X.88 

40  80 

».ss 

».47 

4.26 

8.10 

33  00 

».n 

*.46 

4.K 

11.46 

81  17 

u.« 

f.M 

2. 65 

12.01 

UOO 

».ot 

».2» 

8.N 

8.17 

8100 

10.T7 

8.28 

4.93 

7.88 

32  60 

11.01 

».a 

8.88 

6.73 

86  GO 

10.^ 

t.X 

4.10 

7.93 

88  20 

».M 

».u 

4.80 

>.<7 

84  00 

*.n 

>.19 

«.1» 

7.48 

84  60 

lO.U 

•.U 

8.92 

8.86 

<2eo 

8.48 

».M 

1.10 

18.88 

»0« 

W.OT 

».» 

8.91 

7.93 

KK 

u.a 

8.8t 

t.M 

U.S 

86  00 

u.n 

'      8.86 

1.60 

8.43 

32  60 

UM 

8.82 

8.70 

2.»4 

34  67 

n.n 

T.44 

2.20 

6.80 

»60 

«.« 

7.44 

8.24 

82.83 

28  83 

a.M 

4.88 

•.58 

4.88 

86  20 

8.M 

81.(4 

4. 46 

a.«i 

60  00 

7.44 

67.66 

6.66 

3.43 

62  60 

8.46 

M.60 

11.91 

1.21 

66  00 

7.M 

86. 1» 

16.89 

1.88 

67  60 

Pnrlaa    Feed    with    MoUiMi,  

Mixed    Chicken    Feed 

White    UUmood    Feed 

Portage  Stock    Feed „. 

Challenge  Bone  Feed  (The  D.  H.  Owen  Co.) 

PramfeUB  Chop 

Victor  rood,    

Acme   Feed,    

Camp'a  C.  O.  and  B.  Chop  Feed 

Boaa   Feed,    

Pioneer  Stock  Feed 

Camp'i  M.  P.  Chop  Feed 

Dried  beet  palp  (The  Larrowe  MIg-  Co.,  aTerase), 

Camp'a  Little  Wonder  Chop  Feed 

Hamlln'a   QuaUtj    Feed 

Cream   CItj    Borao   Feed 

Com   Chop    (aTerage),    

Hamlln'a  Forekane  Molaaaea  Feed 

Oat  Feed  (largely  oat  hoUs),- (arerage) 

>xtra-Vlm   Feed,    

Animal    By-Prodncta. 

Beiy'a  1  Medal   Beet  Scrape 

DarTlnf'a  High  Protein  Meat  Scrape  for  Poultry,   .. 
Oroond  Beef  Scrape  for  Ponllry  (J.  W.  Bahelmao), 
BVrg's  8  Medal  Poultry  Meat 


AVERAGE  COMPOSITION,  DIGESTION  COEFFICIENTS  AND 
ENERGY   VALUES  OP  FEEDING   STUFFS 


In  the  feeding  stuffs  report  for  1910  a  table  was  included  shoVing 
the  average  composition  of  feeding  stuffs  and  their  digestion  coef- 
ficients or  percentage  of  digestive  nutrients  where  this  information 
had  been  obtained,  and  in  the  report  for  1912  a  table  was  also  in- 
cluded showing  the  number  of  pounds  of  digestible  protein  and  therms 
of  energy  in  one  hundred  pounds  of  those  feeding  stuffs  for  which 
this  data  had  been  established  by  experiments.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Department  receives  requests  for  this  information  from  time  to  time 
and  as  these  former  reports  are  limited,  the  following  table  (No. 
IV),  has  been  prepared,  giving  the  composition,  digestion  coeflSdents 
and  therms  of  energy  for  those  feeds  where  this  information  is  avail- 
able. A  few  additional  feeds  are  included  which  have  recently  been 
utilized  for  feeding  purposes  and  the  figures  given  were  obtained  by 
the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  this  Department.  These  results,  while 
not  representing  a  large  number  of  samples,  will  prove  of  interest  and 
include  the  following:  Ivory  Nut  Meal  2  samples.  Com  Oil  Cake 
Meal  1  sample,  and  Yeast  Dried  Grains  4  samples.    The  analysis  of 
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Cottonseed  Meal  included  represents  an  average  of  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  Department,  upon  analysis  of  525  samples,  covering 
a  period  of  11  years  work,  those  for  distillers  grains  from  corn  an 
average  of  145  samples  covering  11  years  results  and  those  shown 
for  distillers  dried  grains  from  rye  represent  an  average  of  22  sam- 
ples received  during  the  past  7  years.  The  other  figures  given  for  the 
various  products  were  taken  from  authorities  on  the  subject  as  indi- 
cated by  the  foot-note  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  The  digestion  co- 
efficients were  obtained  by  actual  feeding  experiments  as  were  also 
the  energy  values  shown  in  the  last  column  of  "Therms  of  Energy." 
The  energy  values  have  not  been  determined  in  all  classes  of  feeding 
stuffs,  which  explains  the  reason  why  they  are  only  given  for  a  few 
products.  The  information  given  in  table  IV  will  be  of  value  to 
those  who  desire  to  estimate  the  amount  of  digestible  nutrients  and 
the  nutritive  ratios  in  the  dairy  rations  which  are  being  used  as  well 
as  to  determine  the  therms  of  energy  in  such  rations  where  these  fig- 
ures are  available.  The  digestion  coeflficients  represent  the  percent- 
age amount  of  digestible  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates  (fiber  and 
nitrogen  free-extract)  in  one  hundred  pounds  of  feed.  By  multiply- 
ing the  percentage  of  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates,  therefore,  by 
their  respective  coeflficients  the  percentages  of  digestive  nutrients  will 
be  obtained.  To  obtain  the  nutritive  ratio  of  a  feed,  after  having 
determined  the  digestible  nutrients  in  the  same  by  use  of  the  coef- 
ficients, multiply  the  per  cent,  of  digestible  fat  by  2.4,  add  this  to 
the  per  cent,  of  digestible  carbohydrates  and  divide  the  sum  obtained 
by  the  per  cent,  of  digestible  protein.  For  complete  information  and 
directions  with  respect  to  estimating  nutritive  ratios  and  main- 
tenance and  producing  rations  by  use  of  energy  values  and  digestible 
protein,  authorities  on  the  subject  should  be  consulted  as  this  ficlt' 
is  too  broad  to  include  complete  information  in  this  report. 
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TAHLK     IV.-AVKRA(JK    COMPOSITION,     DIGKvSTION,     (MlKFKU'IKNTS 
ANU    KXi:U<iY    VAI.UKa    OF    FEKDING    STU'IS. 


Name    of    Fwdlng    Stuffs. 


ComiKMltion. 


DICeatiOB 

CoeOldentt 

a 

1 

Carboby- 
drtcea. 

il 

i :. 

I 


% 

.Mfalfn     meal,     8.4 

Karlry 1».» 

Barley   meal,    11,9 

Barley    acreenlDO Vl.i 

Beet  pnlp-dried,    8.0 

Hrewera'  tlriiil  sraliiK,   ..  \.. 

Broom    corD   aeed 12.7 

Ifiickwbeat 12. t> 

Buckwheat    bran 10.5 

Uuckwbrat  bulls 13.2 

Buckwheat   mIddlinKH 13.2 

Buckwheat  shorts 11.1 

Cocoa  hulls 4.ri 

CocoflQut  oil  cake  meal,   ,.  10.3 
Cocoauut   shells,    ground...         8.7 

Com 1«.» 

Com    bran t.l 

Corn   cob 10.7 

Corn  and  cob  meat It.l 

Corn   germ    meal,    8.1 

Corn   gluten   feed 8.0 

Corn  gluten   meal 8.::  _ 

Corn    meal 16.0' 

Cora  oil  cake  meal I      7.5  I 

Cottonseed,     10  3  | 

Cottonseed  bulls '  11.1 

Cottonseed     meal '       7.6 

nistlllera'    dried    grabia 

(from    com) «.* 

Dutlllara'       dried       gralna 

(from  rye) 6.5 

Dried    blood,     8.5 

Flab    scrap 10.8 

Flaxseed I).2 

Flaxseed     screenings,     —         5.3 

FlnT  plant  refuse 5.5 

Hominy  feed 11.1 

Ivory    nut   meal 8.2 

Kafllr   corn 9J 

tiinaeed  oil  meal  (new  pro- 
cess)   10.1 

Unaeetl  oil  meal   (old   pro- 

ceas) 9.2 

Malt    sproots 10.2 

Meat   scraps 10  7 

Millet    seed 14.0 

Molasses       (cane,       black 

strap) 22.4 

MoUssea    (beet) 20.R 

Data 11.0 

Oat  bran 7.1 

Oat    clips <>  7 

Oat  bnll 7.S 

Oat   shorts.    ...* 7.7 

Pea  meal 10.0 

peanut    bran 9 H 

Peanut  bolls 9" 

Poanut  meal 10.7 

Bice 12. < 

Bice    bran S.7 

Rice  hulls,    90 

Kice    meal.     10.2 


% 
7.4 
2.4 
2.« 
3.( 

e.4 

3.«, 
3.4 
2.0' 
i.O 
2.2 
4.t 
6.1 
11.9 
6.9 
0.6 
1.5 
1.3 
1.4 
l.S 
1.3 

1.7  I 
0.9 
1.4 

2.1  I 
3.3  I 

2.8  ' 

7.2  I 

1.7 
I 

1.8 
4.7  ' 

29.2  I 
4.  J 

11.7 
6.9 
2.6 
1.2 
1.6' 

6.? 

5.7 
6.7 
4,1 
3.3 

9.3 
10.6 
8.0 
5.4 
11.5 
«.7 
3.7 
2.C 
3.r. 
.  3  1 
4  !1 
0  4 
10.0 
18  3 
8.1 


%   : 

14.3 

12.4 
10.6 
12.3 

9.5 
V.tM 
10.2 
10.0 
12.4 

4.6 
28.9 

:r7.l 

18.6 
19,7 
1.3 
10,4 
9.0 
2.1 
8.6 

n.i 

26.2  I 

29.3  , 

9.2 

ts.o 

18.4  I 

4.2  I 
41.0 

30.4 

1^.8 
84,3 
4!>.4 


9  S 
4,7 
9.9 

33,2 

32,9  ' 

-a. 2 

11,8 

2.4 

9.1 
11. S 
12.4 

9.4 

3  .1 
Id  0 
'V  > 
17.1 

f-A 

47  <; 

rj.i 
3.5 
12.0  ■ 


% 

2.2 
1.8 
2.2 
Z.8 
0,4 
5.0 
3.0 
2.2 
3.3 
1.1 
7.1 
7.6 
S,5 
11.0 
0.4 
6.0 
5.8 
0,5 
3,6 

7.1  ' 
3,1 

11, S 

3,8 

11,5  , 

19,9 

2.2  I 
8.1  j 

12.7 

8.4 
2.6 
11.6 
33.7 
15.7 
3.C 
S,3 
0,9 
3,0 

3,0 

7.9 
1.7 
13.7 
4.0 


6.0 

5.5 

.3..? 

1.0 

7.1 

l.fi 
25.4 

1  « 

V.O 

O.t 

S.H 

0.5 
13.1  ■ 


25.0 

2.7 

6.5 

7.3 

15.4 

11.0 

7.1 

8.7 

31.9 

43.6 

4.1 

8.3 

16.7 

14.4 

49.5 

2.0 

12,7 

30,1 

6,6 

9.9  ' 

7,2 

3,3. 

1.9 

7.4 

23  2 

46.3 

».2 

U.O 

18.2 


7.1 

II. 1 

42.6 

3.'i 

8.2 

1.4 

9.6 

8.9 
10.7 


9.r. 
16.7 
21.3 
29^7 

6.1 
17.5 
10.6 
f^,3 

5,1 

0,2 

9,:. 
41,9 

6,11 


%      • 

42.7 

69.8 

63.3 

61.8 

61,3 

r.1,7 

63.6 

64,5 

13,8 

36,3 

41,9 

40,8 

42.9 

SS.7 

39.5 

70.2 

«2.0 

64.9 

64.8 

62.5 

53.3 

46.5 

«3.7 

43.1 

24.7 

33,4' 

2(.» 

37, S 

61.0 


23,2 

3;>,o 

31,2 
61,5 
76,8 
74,9 

lv4 

86  4 

4>.,r, 
0.3 

67,4 

(.:..•) 

59,6 
r.9.7 
62.9 
47.3 
52,1 
59.1 
4<1.<  , 
33  S 

r..i 

23  7 
7*1.2 
4!>.9 
2n.8 
51.2  I 


% 
74 
70 
70 

"'ei 

79 
73 
77 
60 
<6 
70 
78 
12 
79 

"76 
83 
17 
62 

I' 


60 
72  , 
91 
91 


77 
'79 


93 
75 


39 

7' 
.S3 


90 
fi". 
41 
?3 
63  ' 


60 
39 

60 


S3 
10 

t6, 


65 
4o  . 


% 
41 
89 
89 


;>1  D3 

97  ..., 

82  ,.,.  ■ 
68  .... 
65  .... 

76     

72  .... 

11)0  31 

95  .... 

86  "68 
79  .... 
60 
84 

87  .  .... 

83  72 
*8  .... 
»2 

"S7  '  "76 

77  .... 

98  32 


92 
86 


82 
'76 
93 
S9 

ion 


67 
34 


•67  84,41 

92  I  80.76 

•90     

'•89  '  «o!io 

.-:>  co,o; 

•t;s   

•c;    

•<3     

•3:.    

•73  75,92 

•f.s     

73     

•72     

"93  "f»M 

•fO     

60       

88  T2.06 

•85     

87  7».«2 

•87  •  88.80 

•98     

"56  '.'.'.'.'.'. 

•42     

64  84.20 

I  .... 

•86  79.23 

'  (0.93 


56 

•si' 

'•78, 
83  ' 


74.67 


78  '    78.9! 
69      46.32 

•67  '  '.'.'.'.'.'. 

e« 

60,  

76      66.27 

•is     '.'.'.'.'. 

•7->  ' 

•76      71.75 

•20  '.'.'.'.'.'. 

•79     

•91      

•76     

•21     

86  I 
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TABLE  IV-Condnded. 


of    rcedlBf    Btnfli. 

Oompoaltloii. 

Digertlon  Coefflel«nt> 

Oarboby- 
dntea. 

Carbolgr- 
dntci. 

Ntma 

i 

1 

1 

i 
^ 

4 

1 

i 

1 

1 

li 

1 

£ 

h 

I 

II 

■s 

Bice  poU«h 

Bye 

Hje  bran 

Bye    sliorti,    

Sola  (Sor)  bean  M«d, 

Socgbam   aeed 

Snnflmrer  oil  cake,   ... 

SnnHoirer  aced,  

Tankage,    

Wheat 

Wbeat   bran 

Wbeat     low     grade     floor 

mtddllnga,    

Wbeat    middlings,     

Wheat   screenings 

Wheat    shorts 

Yeast  dried  gralna,    

Rongbage. 

Barter    straw,     

Bockwbeat  straw 

Canada  bhw  graaa,  

CloTer  bay,  alalke 

Glover   baj,    crimson,    ... 

Clover    hay,    red 

Com  {odder,  

Com  silage 

Com  Btorer 

Kentack7  bloe  gnus  hay. 

Oat    atraw,    

Orchard  grass  hay,  

Bed  top  hay 

Bye  straw,    

Ttmotby  hay 

Wbeat    straw.     


% 

% 

% 

% 

1«.0 

(.7 

U.7 

7.1 

u.« 

1.9 

10.6 

1.7 

u.t 

8.8 

14.7 

2.8 

».i 

S.9 

U.O 

2.8 

10.8 

4.7 

14.0 

16.» 

12.8 

i.l 

O.l 

2.6 

10.8 

6.7 

12.8 

S.l 

8.$ 

t.6 

M.2 

a. 2 

7.0 

18.7 

44.1 

12.6 

10.6 

1.8 

U.> 

2.1 

U.» 

5.8 

16.4 

4.0 

12.0 

Z.0 

12.0 

8.S 

11.6 

2.8 

11.6 

2.0 

11.6 

2.1 

12.6 

2.0 

U.8 

4.S 

14.8 

4.6 

e.( 

2.7 

10.2 

7.8 

u.t 

5.7 

1.6 

1.6 

».* 

6.6 

6.2 

1.8 

.14.0 

4.8 

6.1 

e.» 

».7 

8.8 

12.2 

2.» 

•.« 

8.6 

16.2 

2.8 

U.I 

(.2 

12.2 

2.2 

41.2 

2.7 

4.6 

1.6 

7».l 

1.4 

1.7 

0.8 

40.5 

2.4 

1.8 

1.1 

n.i 

6.2 

7.8 

2.2 

(.2 

6.1 

4.0 

2.2 

(.« 

6.0 

8.1 

2.6 

8.0 

6.2 

7.0 

1.8 

7.1 

2.2 

(.0 

1.2 

U.i 

4.4 

6.2 

2.6 

*.« 

4.1 

2.4 

1.2 

% 

6.8 
1.7 
2.6 
5.1 
4.8 
2.6 
12.6 
2».9 
7.2 
1.8 
2.0 

0.2 
4.2 
4.2 
7.4 
17.4 


K.O 
42.0 
22.2 
26.6 
27.2 
24.8 
14.3 
6.0 
12.7 
22.0 
17.0 
12.4 
21.6 
28.2 
22.0 
».l 


« 

68.0 

72.6 

63.8 

62.8 

».g 

6».8 


%  I 
77  I 
28  I 
78' 
66 
87  1 
77  1 


I 


27.J 

Kl 

21.4 

74' 

2.4 

... 

71.9 

26 

61.2 

72 

62.2 

46 

66.1 

78 

66.1 

72 

56.2 

82 

44.0 

22.0 

10 

26.1 

42.1 

42 

40.7 

66 

26.6 

62 

n.t 

49 

24.7 

66 

U.O 

52 

21.5 

46 

R.8 

62 

42.4 

10 

41.0 

60 

47.5 

61 

46.6 

21 

46.0 

48 

41.4 

U 

42       56 


60  I 

44| 

42 

74 

27 

62 

51 


64 
68 
82 

57 
11 


60 
52 
62  I 


% 
•88 
•« 

•76 
•62 
•66 
•72 
•48 
•41 


•28 
•7S 
•72 
•78 


81.72 
66.66 


B.61 

48. S 


64 

"^66  I 

« 

71 
•66 
61 


24.74 
11.44 
U.6« 
26 .62 


44;     21.21 


•«2 

27' 
52 


20.R 
11.56 
U.66 


Abore  flgnres  from  W.  A.  Henery's  "Feeds  and  Peedlnr,"  W.  H.  Jordxn'H  "The  Feeding  of 
Animals,"  J.  B.  Hallingan's  "Stock  Feeds  and  Feeding,''  Bnlletln  No.  114  Penna.  Bxperiment 
Station,  BnlletM  No.  1&  Mass.  Experiment  Station,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  246  C  S.  Dept.  of 
Agrlcnitnre  and  Feeding  6tnlts  reports  of  Penna.   Department  of  Agrlcaltnre. 

•Digestion    co-efllclents    for    carbohydrates     (nitrogen-free    extract    and     cmde    Bber    estimated 
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DISCUSSION  OF  THE  ANALYTICAL  RESULTS 


All  of  the  ofScial  samples  of  feeding  stuffs  received,  analyzed  and 
examined  microscopically  during  the  year  have  been  classified  as 
shown  in  table  II  and  the  results  obtained,  together  with  their 
brand  name  and  guarantees,  have  been  listed  in  the  large  table  (No. 
V)  in  this  order  of  classification.  The  following  remarks  pertaining 
to  each  class  of  feeds,  are  also  considered  in  this  order.  Under  each 
class  or  heading  will  be  found  the  page  numbers  of  the  large  table 
where  the  detailed  results  of  analysis  will  be  found.  The  average 
results  referred  to  repre.sent  two  or  more  samples  of  the  same  brand, 
kind  or  class  of  feed.  The  deficiencies  shown  include  only  those 
cases,  as  indicated  in  table  IT,  where  the  protein  was  found  to  be 
1.00  per  cent,  or  more  below  the  guarantees  and  where  the  fat  was 
cne-half  of  1.00  per  cent,  or  more  below  the  guarantees. 


OIL  CAKE  MEALS 


COTTONSEED  MEAL 
▲nalfses  on  Pages  84  to  93 

There  were  103  samples  of  cottonseed  meal  received  and  analyzed 
all  of  which  were  found  to  represent  guaranteed  shipments.  Of  this 
number,  4  upon  analysis,  were  found  to  be  deficient  in  both  protein 
and  fat,  11  deficient  in  protein  alone  and  2  deficient  in  fat  alone. 
There  were  41  brands  guaranteed  with  "sliding  guarantees"  for  pro- 
tein and  fat  and  of  this  number  there  were  only  6  which  met  the 
higher  guarantees  and  15  failed  to  meet  the  lower  guarantees.  Of 
the  remaining  number  of  samples,  where  single  guarantees  were  used, 
18  failed  to  meet  these  guarantees.  The  guarantees  for  protein 
ranged  from  38.00  per  cent,  to  46.00  per  cent.  The  analysis  of  all  of 
the  samples  of  meal  gave  the  following  results  for  protein:  lowest 
36.06  per  cent,  highest  50.88  per  cent.,  average  41.71  per  cent.  Pat : 
lowest  5.95  per  cent.,  highest  10.77  per  cent.,  average  7.77  per  cent. 
Fiber :  lowest  6.01  per  cent,  highest  14.18  per  cent.,  average  9.72  per 
cent. 

In  many  of  the  samples  analyzed  the  protein  content  considerably 
exceeded  the  guarantees.    A  comparison  of  the  results  secured  on 
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those  brands  of  meal-  where  two  or  more  samp  es  were  received,  con- 
sidering  the  average  contents  of  x^rotein  and  fat  and  the  average  re- 
tail price  will  be  of  interest.  The  lowest  average  retail  price  was 
$34.00  a  ton  with  49.99  per  cent,  of  combined  protein  and  fat,  the 
highest  average  retail  price  was  |38.00  a  ton  with  60.60  per  cent  of 
protein  and  fat.  The  greatest  amount  of  protein  and  fat  was  54.76 
per  cent.,  which  sold  at  an  average  retail  price  of  |35.00  a  ton  and  the 
lowest  amount  of  protein  and  fat  was  47.27  per  cent,  having  an 
average  retail  price  of  f34.10  or  only  $.90  less  than  the  brand  of 
meal,  which  contained  47.27  per  cent,  of  protein  and  fat  or  2.61  per 
cent,  more  of  combined  nutrients.  An  average  of  aU  the  samples  gave 
49.48  per  cent  of  protein  and  fat  and  an  average  retail  price  of 
$34.44  a  ton.  While  average  figures  do  not  always  accurately  indicate 
the  price  and  composition  situation,  it  is  evident  that,  from  the  in- 
formation secured,  there  is  not  such  a  difference  in  the  price  of  cot- 
tonseed u.ual  as  there  is  in  the  composition  and  Consumers  shou.. 
be  convinced  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  the  high 
grade  meals. 

It  is  also  evident  that  "sliding  guarantees"  for  protein  and  fat 
are  misleading  and  do  not  indicate  with  any  degree  of  certainty  that 
these  meals,  upon  analysis,  will  meet  such  guarantees.  Some  Manu- 
facturers and  Jobbers  make  a  practice  of  selling  meal  on  the  basis 
of  a  high  guarantee  for  protein  claiming  to  make  a  rebate  to  the 
purchaser  if,  upon  analysis  of  samples,  the  protein  is  found  to  be  de- 
ficient. The  Department  does  not  believe  that  this  method  of  making 
sales  is  good  policy  for  the  reason  that  the  results  of  inspection  do 
not  show  the  high  guarantees  to  be  always  maintained  and  further 
because  consumers  do  not  have  the  time,  or  care  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  having  samples  analyzed  and  consequently  the  purchaser  does 
not  know  whether  the  meal  he  is  using  is  of  the  quality  claimed. 
Condumers  of  cottonseed  meal  should  carefully  study  the  results  of 
analysis  and  purchase  those  brands  which  are  manufactured  by 
responsible  firms,  where  it  1»  shown  that  it  is  the  rule,  rather  than  the 
exception,  for  the  guarantees  to  be  correct. 

UNSEED  MEAL 


Analyses  on  Pages  92  to  96 

The  number  of  samples  of  linseed  oil  meal  received  and  analyzed 
was  34,  all  of  which  were  found  to  be  guaranteed,  no  deficiencies 
being  observed. 

There  were  only  two  samples  of  new  process  meals  whidi,  upon 
analysis,  gave  the  following  results:     Protein  39.07  per  cent,  fat 
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2.58  per  cent,  and  fiber  8.71  per  cent.  Both  were  guaranteed  36.00 
per  cent,  protein,  one  analyzed  37.75  per  cent  and  the  other  40.38 
per  cent. 

The  number  of  old  pruce86  meals  was  'i'2  and  the  results  (if  analysiK 
showed  that,  as  a  rule,  the  guarantees  were  considerably  tseeeded. 
There  were  9  brands  represented  and  in  only  one  sample  dM  there 
appear  to  be  any  amount  of  foreign  material  or  residue  from  screeii 
ings.  The  protein  varied  from  30.31'  per  cent,  to  38.25  per  cent,  wiih 
an  average  of  34.14  per  cent.;  the  fat  varied  from  6.35  per  cent,  to 
8J28  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  6.69  per  cent,  and  the  fiber  varied 
from  4.18  per  cent,  to  9.y6  pet  cent,  with  an  average  of  8.20  per  cent. 


COCOANUT  Oil.  MBAt. 
Analyses  on  Pagea  94  and  95 

The  residue  from  the  meats  of  the  cocoanut  after  the  extraction 
of  the  oil  is  now  being  ofi'cred  for  sale  as  cocouuut  oil  meal  and  dur- 
ing the  year  4  samples  of  this  product  were  secured.  There  was 
little  variation  in  their  composition  although  3  samples  were  found 
to  be  deficient  in  protein  alone  owing  to  the  fact  that  too  high  guar- 
antees were  given.  The  protein  varied  from  i.'l.50  per  cent,  lo  22.50 
per  cent.  witJi  an  average  of  22.41  per  cent.;  the  tat  varied  from  7.72 
per  cent,  to  i).15  i>er  cent,  with  an  average  of  9.35  i>er  cent,  and  the 
fiber  varied  from  8.73  per  cent,  to  9.75  per  cent,  with  an  average  of 
9.09  per  cent.  The  average  retail  price  for  this  product  wait  f  1.90  u 
hundred  pounds. 

CORN  OIL  MEAL 
Analysis  on  Pages  94  and  95 

Only  one  sample  was  secured  representing  the  product  sold  as  the 
feeding  stuffs  obtained  by  grinding  the  cake  of  the  meats  of  the  corn 
after  the  extraction  of  oil.  The  shipment  represented  by  the  sample 
was  properly  guaranteed  and  analyzed  as  follows:  Protein  20.56 
per  cent,  fat  8,92  per  cent,  and  fiber  6.11  per  cent.  The  re'-nl  price 
charged  for  this  meal  was  f  1.75  per  hundred  pounds. 
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DISTILLERY  AND  BREWERY  BY-PRODUCTS 


DISTILLERS'  DRIBD  GRAINS  LARGELY  FROM  CORN 
Aoalyses  on  Pages  91  to  97 

There  were  15  samples  of  this  class  of  dried  grains  received  and 
analyzed,  all  of  which  were  found  to  be  guaranteed  and  labeled.  Two 
were  found  to  be  deficient  in  fat  alone.  This  class  of  feed  varies  con- 
siderably in  its  composition  owing  to  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  method  of  manufacture  as  varying  proportions  of  grains  are  used 
in  the  mash.  They  were  classified  as  "Distillers'  Dried  Grains  lai^y 
from  Corn"  for  the  reason  that  com  makes  up  the  greater  proprotion 
of  the  mash.  In  many  cases  the  guarantees  were  considerably  ex- 
ceeded. The  protein  varied  from  29.81  per  cent,  to  34.06  per  cent 
with  an  average  of  31.43  per  cent ;  the  fat  varied  from  10.23  per  cent, 
to  13.98  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  11.67  per  cent,  and  the  fiber 
varied  from  7.17  per  cent,  to  12.58  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  10.60 
per  cent. 

DISTILLERS'  DRIED  GRAINS  LARGELY  FROM  RYE 
Analysis  on  Pages  96  and  97 

Only  one  sample  of  dried  grains  representing  the  residue  from 
the  process  of  distillation  where  rye  is  the  predominating  grain  used, 
was  secured.  Guarantees  were  given  and  the  results  showed  the  pro- 
tein to  be  20.31  per  cent.,  fat  5.56  per  cent,  which  was  less  than  the 
guarantee  and  the  fiber  10.04  per  cent. 

DISTILLERY  AND  YEAST  DRIED  GRAINS 
Analyses  on  Pages  96  and  97 
During  the  year  6  samples  of  dried  grains  were  received  which  were 
of  different  character  than  com  and  rye  distillers  dried  grains.  This 
class  of  feeding  stuffs  is  the  dried  grains  which  are  a  residue  from 
the  manufacture  of  yeast  and  vinegar  and  also  a  mixture  of  these 
dried  grains  with  those  secured  from  the  manufacture  of  distilled 
spirits.  Previous  to  recent  investigation  as  to  the  source  and  char- 
acter of  these  dried  grains,  they  were,  in  many  cases,  being  sold  for 
or  as  distillers  dried  grains.  This  situation  was  largely  due  to  a 
misunderstanding  as  to  how  they  should  be  labeled,  however,  at  the 
present  time  the  dried  grains,  which  are  from  the  manufacture  of 
yeast  and  also  from  the  manufacture  of  vinegar,  as  subsequently 
vinegar  is  produced  by  continuing  the  process  after  the  grains  have 
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been  removed  from  the  drying  machines,  are  now  being  labeled  as 
"Yeast  Dried  Grains"  or  'TTeast  and  Vinegar  Dried  Grains"  as  the 
case  may  be.  Where  this  product  is  mixed  with  distillers  grains, 
the  statement  of  composition  gives  this  information.  The  samples 
inclnded  in  this  report  contain  the  residue  or  what  is  left  from  the 
process  of  distillation  of  com,  oats,  rye,  barley  malt  and  malt  sprouts. 
One  sample.  No.  1044,  was  placed  in  this  class  for  the  reason  that 
it  did  not  have  the  same  composition  as  distillers  dried  grains  from 
com  and  rye.  In  the  case  of  the  other  5  samples  the  protein  varied 
from  18.63  per  cent,  to  21.00  per  cent. ;  the  fat  varied  from  6.86  per 
tent,  to  8.12  per  cent,  and  the  fiber  varied  from  16.32  per  cent,  to 
17.46  per  cent.  The  retail  price  quoted  varied  from  126.00  to  |36.40 
a  ton. 

BREWERS  DRIED  GRAINS 
Analyaea  on  Pages  6S  to  101 

The  number  of  samples  of  brewers  dried  grains  received  and  ana- 
lyzed during  the  year  was  30  representing  17  brands,  all  of  which  were 
guaranteed.  One  sample  was  deficient  in  both  protein  and  fat  and 
2  in  protein  alone.  The  protein  varied  from  19.00  per  cent,  to  31.94 
per  cent,  with  an  average  of  27.55  per  cent. ;  the  fat  varied  from  4.74 
per  cent,  to  8.28  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  6.98  per  cent,  and  the 
fiber  varied  from  8.02  per  cent,  to  16.50  per  cent,  with  an  average 
of  13.49  per  cent.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  class  of  feeding  stuffs 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  chemical  composition.  This  is 
due,  as  also  in  the  case  of  distillers  grains,  to  the  fact  that  varying . 
proportions  of  cereals  are  used  in  the  mash  in  the  process  of  brewing. 
In  many  cases  the  protein  contents  considerably  exceeded  the  guar- 
antees. It  will  also  be  noted  that  while  there  was  a-  considerable 
variation  in  the  percentage  of  nntrienta  contained  in  brewers  dried 
grains,  as  represented  by  the  samples  analyzed,  there  was  not  a  great 
variation  in  the  retail  price  charged  in  a  number  of  the  brands  which 
had  about  the  same  composition.  The  price  charged  varied  from 
f26.00  to  135.00  per  ton. 

MALT  SPR0TJT8 
AnBlyses  on  Pages  100  and  101 
There  were  only  two  samples  of  malt  sprouts  included  in  this  re- 
port, both  representing  guaranteed  shipments.  They  analyzed  prac- 
tically the  same  in  protein  and  fat  but  the  fiber  varied  from 
9.63  per  cent,  to  13.85  per  cent.  The  average  analysis  was  as  fol- 
lows: Protein  28.53  per  cent.,  fat  1.29  per  cent,  and  fiber  11.74  per 
cent. 
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MAIZE  BY-PRODUCTS. 


CORN  GLUTEN  FEED 
Analyses  on  Pages  100  to  103 

This  class  of  feeding  stuffs  was  represented  by  eight  different 
brands,  37  samples  being  receiveil,  one  of  which  was  found  to  be  not 
guaranteed  as  required.  No  deficiencies,  however,  were  observed. 
While  the  minimum  guarantees  for  protein,  with  fonr  exceptions, 
were  23.00  per  cent,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  contents  of  protein 
found  upon  analysis  considerably  exceeded  this  amount.  There  is 
considerable  variation  in  the  nutrients  present  in  Corn  Gluten  Feed 
due,  in  a. large  measure,  to  the  methods  of  manufacture  and  also  to 
the  proportion  of  the  homy  endosperm  of  the  com,  which  is  usually 
present  in  gluten  feeds.  Where  this  portion  of  the  com  is  present 
in  small  proportions  the  protein  frequently  is  lower  than  would 
otherwise  he  the  case. 

Two  of  the  samples  represent  shipments,  which  were  colored  with 
an  aniline  dye.  The  protein  varied  from  23.63  per  cent,  to  29.81  per 
cent,  with  an  average  of  26.65  per  cent. ;  the  fat  varied  from  2.02  per 
cent,  to  6.00  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  3.18  per  cent,  and  the  fiber 
varied  from  2.30  per  cent,  to  11.50  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  6.73 
per  cent 

CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 
Analyses  on  pages  102  and  103 
Two  samples  representing  one  brand  of  corn  gluten  meal,  which  is 
being  offered  to  the  trade,  was  analyzed  during  the  year,  which  have 
the  following  average  results:  Protein  45.35  per  cent.,  fat  1.20  per 
cent.,  and  fiber  1.64  per  cent.  This  meal  is  one  of  the  higher  concen- 
trates containing  as  much  protein  as  cottonseed  meal  although  much 
less  fat  and  fiber.  It  is  made  from  the  manufacture  of  starch.  Both 
samples  were  guaranteed  and  properly  labeled  and  no  deficiencies 
were  observed. 

HOMINY  FEED 
Analyses  on  Pages  102  to  107 
The  number  of  brands  of  hominy  feed  found  being  offered  for 
sale  was  13,  which  are  represented  by  31  samples  all  but  one  of  which 
were  guaranteed  as  required.  There  were  no  deficiencies  observed. 
The  greatest  variation  noted  in  the  composition  was  in  the  case  of  fat 
and  fiber  as  the  content  of  protein  remains  fairly  constant  for  this 
class  of  feeds.  The  content  of  protein  in  every  case  considerably 
exceeded  the  guarantee  given.    There  was  also  very  little  variation 
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in  the  general  character  of  the  sainplea  examined.  The  protoiu 
varied  from  10.81  per  cent,  to  12.50  per  cent,  with  an  average  of 
11.74  per  cent. ;  the  fat  varied  from  7.03  per  cent,  to  10.23  per  cent, 
with  an  average  of  8.49  per  cent.,  and  the  fiber  varied  from  1.95  per 
cent,  to  5.98  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  4. .55  per  cent. 

CORN  BRAN 
Analyses  on  Pages  106  and  107 
There  were  only  three  samples  of  com  bran  secured  representing 
as  many  brands.  The  shipments  from  which  these  samples  were 
taken  were  found  to  be  guaranteed.  One  of  the  samples  was  found 
to  contain  a  small  amount  of  corn  siftings.  The  protein  varied  from 
0.56  per  cent,  to  10.56  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  10.08  per  cent.; 
the  fat  varied  from  4.40  per  cent,  to  8.19  per  cent,  with  an  average 
of  6.35  per  cent.,  and  the  fiber  varied  from  5.78  per  cent,  to  9.35  per 
cent,  with  an  average  of  7.75  per  cent. 

CORN  FEED  MEAL 
Analysis  on  Pages  106  and  107 

Only  one  sample  was  taken  during  the  year  representing  tlie  sift- 
ings obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  cracked  corn  and  table  meal 
from  the  whole  grain.  This  sample  was  of  the  average  grade  and 
was  guaranteed  and  analyzed  as  follows:  Protein  9.50  per  cent.;  fat 
4.25  per  cent.,  and  fiber  1.85  per  cent. 


WHEAT  OFFALS 


LOW   GRADE  FrX)UR 

Analyses  on  Pages  100  and  107 

The  number  of  samples  of  wheat  offals  classed  as  "Low  Grade 

Flour"  or  "Beddog"  was  only  two,  one  of  which  was  guaranteed. 

The  average  analysis  of  these  samples  gave  the  following  results: 

Protein  16.75  per  cent.,  fat  4.49  per  cent,  and  fiber  2.72  per  cent 

WHEAT  MIDDLINGS 
Analyses  on  Pages  106  to  lOB 
The  number  of  samples  of  wheat  middlings  secured  was  26,  6  of 
which  were  not  guaranteed  there  being  no  dificiencies  observed. 
Where  wheat  middlings  are  pure  and  do  not  contain  ground  screen- 
ings, the  failure  to  have  sacks  or  attached  cards  printed  with  the 
guaranteed  analysis  does  not  constitute  a  violation  of  the  law.    It 
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is  desirable,  however,  that  the  guaranteed  analysis  should  be  given 
as  this  information  indicates,  to  a  large  extent,  the  character  of  the 
product.  In  many  cases,  as  will  be  noted,  the  protein  content  con- 
siderably exceeded  the  guarantees  and  there  was  considerable  vari- 
ation in  analysis  as  the  following  results  will  show.  The  protein 
ranged  from  14.60  per  cent,  to  20.25  per  cent,  with  an  average  of 
17.24  per  cent. ;  the  fat  ranged  from  4.05  per  cent,  to  6.56  per  cent., 
with  an  average  of  4.98  per  cent.,  and  the  fiber  ranged  from  3.22  per 
cent,  to  7.60  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  5.16  per  cent.  Seven 
samples  were  found  to  contain  traces  of  small  amounts  of  ground 
grain  screenings  and  should  have  been  so  labeled. 


WHEAT  MIDDLINGS  WITH  ADMIXTURES 
Analyses  on  Pages  lOS  to  113 

A  large  proportion  of  the  brands  of  wheat  middlings,  which  were 
offered  for  sale,  were  those,  which  were  labeled  to  contain  the  so- 
called  "mill-run  of  ground  screenings"  and,  therefore,  the  samples 
received  and  representing  this  class  of  products  are  classed  as  "Wheat 
Middlings  with  Admixtures."  The  number  of  samples  received  dur- 
ing the  year  was  44,  all  of  which  were  guaranteed,  as  required.  There 
were  two  samples  which  showed  a  deficiency  in  fat.  In  addition  to 
the  wheat  middlings  containing  ground  screenings  in  various 
amounts,  there  were  15  samples  of  middlings  mixed  with  the  follow- 
ing ingredients:  reddog  flour,  hominy  feed,  palm  oil  and  com  meal 
or  middlings.  The  samples  of  wheat  middlings  and  palm  oil  are 
sometimes  sold  as  "Refuse  Middlings"  or  "Refuse  Gleaning  Mid- 
dlings" and  are  obtained  as  a  by-product  from  the  manufacture  of 
the  tin-plate.  In  the  process  of  cleaning  tin-plate,  palm  oil  is  used 
and  the  oil  is  absorbed  from  the  bran  by  wheat  middlings. 
Where  the  product  is  entirely  free  from  slivers  and  small 
pieces  of  tin,  it  can  be  fed  with  safety  and  is  a  product  possessing 
considerable  feeding  value,  having  a  higher  content  of  ether  extract 
due  to  the  addition  of  palm  oil  than  is  present  in  straight  wheat 
middlings. 

MIXED  FEED:  WHEAT  BY-PRODUCT 
Analyses  on  Pages  114  and  115 
There  were  10  samples  of  wheat  mixed  feed  received  and  analjrzed, 
8  of  which  were  guaranteed,  there  being  no  •  deficiencies.  These 
samples  were  mixtures  of  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings  and  ground 
grain  screenings.  The  protein  varied  from  15.38  per  cent,  to  18.88 
per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  16.76  per  cent. ;  the  fat  varied  from  4.38 
per  cent,  to  5.79  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  5.02  per  cent,  and  the 
fiber  varied  from  4.25  per  cent,  to  9.74  per  cent,  with  an  average  of 
7.63  per  cent. 
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WHEAT  BRAN 
Analyses  on  Pages  114  to  117 

The  number  of  samples  of  wheat  bran  received  and  analyzed  was 
27,  15  of  which  were  found  to  be  labeled  with  the  guaranteed  analy- 
sis. There  were  no  deficiencies  observed  and  in  many  cases  where 
the  guarantees  were  given  they  were  considerably  exceeded.  It  will 
be  noted  by  referring  to  the  large  table,  that  about  one-half  of  these 
samples  were  found  to  contain  varying  amounts  of  ground  grain 
screenings  and  should  have  been  labeled  "Wheat  Bran  and  Screen- 
ings," however,  as  they  were  sold  for  pure  wheat  bran  they  are  in- 
cluded in  this  class.  Where  this  product  contains  the  so-called  "mill 
lun  of  ground  grain  screenings,"  they  should  be  labeled  to  indicate 
their  true  character  and  also  with  the  guarantees  for  protein,  fat 
and  fiber.  Purchasers  of  this  product  should  carefully  note  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  labeled  if  they  desire  to  secure  pure  wheat 
bran,  as  otherwise,  they  are  liable  to  obtain  wheat  bran  which  con- 
tain large  amounts  of  screenings.  The  Department  will  be  glad  to 
co-operate  with  purchasers  by  an  examination  of  samples  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  shipment  they  have  purchased,  or  are  about 
to  purchase  contains  ground  grain  screenings. 

Inasmuch  as  there  was  quite  a  similarity  in  the  general  character 
of  the  samples  of  wheat  bran  analyzed  an  average  was  made  of  the 
results  secured.  The  protein  varied  from  14.25  per  cent,  to  18.19  per 
cent.,  with  an  average  of  16.00  per  cent.;  the  fat  varied  from  4.27 
per  cent,  to  5.80  per  cent,  witli  an  average  of  4.96  per  cent.,  and  the 
fiber  varied  from  7.95  per  cent,  to  10.73  per  cent.,  with  an  average 
of  9.53  per  cent. 

WHEAT  BRAN  WITH  ADMIXTURES. 
Analyses  on  Pages  116  to  123 

There  were  49  samples  of  feeds  classed  as  "Wheat  Bran  with  Ad- 
mixtures" received  and  analyzed  during  the  year  all  but  one  of 
which  were  guaranteed.  All  but  two  of  these  samples  were  wheat 
brans  with  varying  amounts  of  ground  grain  screenings.  One  of  the 
samples  was  found  to  be  deficient  in  protein.  The  two  samples  re- 
ferred to  were  a  mixture  of  wheat  bran,  corn  flour  and  ground  grain 
screenings.  The  results  of  analysis  were  as  follows:  The  protein 
varied  from  13.25  per  cent,  to  18.31  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of 
16.34  per  cent.;  the  fat  varied  from  3.77  per  cent,  to  5.69  per  cent., 
with  an  average  of  4.87  per  cent,  and  the  fiber  varied  from  7.69  per 
cent,  to  12.31  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  9.61  per  cent. 
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MIXED  FEED:  BYE  BY-PBODUCT 
Analysis  on  Pages  X/i  and  123 
Only  one  sample  of  this  class  of  by-product  feeds  was  received,  a 
mixture  of  rye  bran  and  rye  middlings,  and  the  results  of  anaylsis 
gave  the  following  figures :  Protein  17.00  per  cent. ;  fat  3.77  per  cent., 
and  fiber  7.00  per  cent.,  the  shipment  represented  by  the  sample,  was 
guaranteed  17.40  per  cent.,  a  little  in  excess  of  that  found  and  the 
fiber  was  guaranteed  5.97  per  cent.,  which  was  less  than  the  amount 
found. 

WHEAT  AND  RYE  OFFALS 
Analysis  on  Pages  122  and  123 

One  sample  was  received  during  the  year,  which  wti6  a  mixture  of 
wheat  and  rye  middlings.  The  shipment  represented  by  the  sample 
was  labeled  and  guaranteed  and  the  results  of  analysis  were  as  fol- 
lows: Protein  16.06  per  cent;  fat  4.25  per  cent.,  which  was  less  than 
the  guarantee  of  5.00  per  cent,  and  the  fiber  4.14  per  cent 

OAT  BY-PRODUCTS 

Analyses  on  Pages  122  and  123 

This  class  of  by-products  feeds  was  represented  by  five  samples, 
four  being  oat  feeds  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  oat  hulls  and 
one  being  a  sample  of  "Reground  Oat  Hulls."  In  the  case  of  the  oat 
feeds  the  protein  ranged  from  5.81  per  cent  to  8.26  per  cent;  the 
fat  varied  from  2.06  per  cent,  to  3.57  per  cent.,  and  the  fiber  ranged 
from  21.64  per  cent  to  29.70  per  cent.  The  sample  of  oat  hulls  ran 
under  the  guarantees  for  protein  and  fat  and  analyzed  as  follows: 
Protein  3.56  per  cent.,  fat  1.13  per  "cent.,  and  fibei*  28.89  per  cent. 

BUCKWHEAT  OFFALS 
Analyses  on  Pages  124  and  125 
The  number  of  samples  of  feeds  analyzed  and  classified  as  "Buck- 
wheat Offals,"  was  only  four  and  consisted  of  two  samples  of  mid- 
dlings and  two  samples  of  feed.  Both  of  the.se  products  varied  con- 
siderably in  their  composition  as  follows:  In  the  case  of  the  mid- 
dlings the  protein  ranged  from  18.31  per  cent  to  32.31  per  cent, 
with  an  average  of  25.31  per  cent. ;  the  fat  ranged  from  4.80  per  cent 
to  8.37  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  6.59  per  cent.,  and  the  fiber 
ranged  from  3.18  per  cent,  to  4.98  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  4.08 
per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the  feeds,  the  protein  ranged  from  10.78 
per  cent  to  15.44  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  13.11  per  cent. ;  the  fat 
ranged  from  2.88  per  cent,  to  4.00  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  8.44 
per  cent.,  and  the  fiber  ranged  from  23.73  per  cent,  to  34.70  per  cent, 
with  an  average  of  29.22  per  cent  One  of  the  samples  of  feed  was 
not  guaranteed,  as  required. 
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ALFALFA  MEAL 
Analyses  on  Pages  124  and  125 

The  alfalfa  meal  being  sold  in  the  State  was  represented  by  ten 
samples  and  nine  brands,  all  of  which  were  found  to  be  properly  la- 
beled and  guaranteed,  no  deficiencies  being  observed.  The  results  of 
analysis  were  as  follows:  The  protein  ranged  from  13.19  per  cent,  to 
15.88  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  14.74  per  cent. ;  the  fat  ranged  from 
1.41  per  cent,  to  3.13  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  1.86  per  cent.,  and 
the  fiber  ranged  from  27.79  per  cent,  to  33.02  per  cent.,  with  an 
average  of  30.13  per  cent. 

DKIED  BEET  PULP 
Analyses  on  Pages  124  to  127 
The  number  of  samples  of  beet  pulp  received  was  13,  which  repre- 
sented only  one  brand  produced  by  the  Larrowe  Milling  Co.  The 
samples  were  all  guaranteed  8.00  per  cent,  protein,  0.50  per  cent,  fat 
and  20.00  per  cent,  fiber,  which  were  all  maintained.  The  protein 
varied  from  8.38  per  cent,  to  10.44  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  9.09 
per  cent. ;  the  fat  varied  from  0.74  per  cent,  to  1.62  per  cent.,  with  an 
average  of  1.10  per  cent.,  and  the  fiber  varied  from  17.92  per  cent, 
to  19.88  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  18.88  per  cent. 


MIXED  FEEDS— PROPRIETARY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  samples  of  feeding  stuffs  secured  during  the  year  and  classi- 
fied under  the  general  heading  of  "Mixed  Feeds,"  numbered  778.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  feeds  represented  the  so-called  "Proprie- 
tary" feeds  or  those  having  distinctive  brand  names.  AU  but  46  of 
the  samples  represented  shipments  which  were  guaranteed  and  la- 
beled as  required.  All  but  a  few  shipments,  not  guaranteed,  were 
chop  feeds  and  whole  grain  mixtures,  not  required  to  be  labeled  and 
guaranteed.  The  total  number  of  kinds  or  brands  represented  was 
426  and  showed  a  considerable  variation  in  their  general  character 
and  chemical  composition.  Of  the  total  number  of  these  mixed  feeds, 
19.40  per  cent,  were  found  to  contain  varying  amounts  of  whole 
weed  seeds,  which  clearly  indicates  that  there  is  room  for  improve- 
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ment  in  this  respect.  Over  one-third  of  the  total  number,  or  32.52 
per  cent.,  upon  microscopical  examination,  were  found  to  vary  from 
the  certified  composition.  This  condition  also  shows  that  there  i» 
much  more  care  needed  in  labeling  and  stating  the  list  of  ingredients. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  mixed  feeds  were  poultry  foods  and  many 
of  these,  as  will  be  noted,  were  not  properly  guaranteed  for  ingredi- 
ents. The  so-called  "Molasses  Feeds"  made  up  one-third  of  the  num- 
ber of  this  class  'of  feeds.  The  various  classes  of  mixed  feeds  have 
been  arranged  in  the  large  table  according  to  their  similarity  and 
general  characteristics,  in  order  to  readily  compare  the  various 
brands  found  being  sold  in  the  State  and  they  will  also  be  referred  to 
in  the  following  remarks  in  the  same  order  or  classes.  The  number 
of  samples  together  with  these  classes  of  feeds  are  as  follows:  Pro- 
prietary Dairy  Feeds  80;  Proprietary  Dairy  Feeds  with  Molasses 
127;  Proprietary  Stock,  Horse  and  Mule  Feeds  94;  Proprietary 
Stock,  Horse  and  Mule  Feeds  with  Molasses  134;  Proprietary  Calf 
Meals  13;  Proprietary  Swine  Feeds  10;  Proprietary  Chop  Feeds  49; 
Miscellaneous  Chop  Feeds  35;  Miscellaneous  Feeds  2,  and  Proprie- 
tary Poultry  Foods  234. 


PBOPBIETARX  DAIRY  FEEDS 
Analyses  on  Pages  126  to  145 

There  were  80  samples  of  feeding  stutfs  received  and  analyzed  dur- 
ing the  year,  which  were  classified  as  "Proprietary  Dairy  Feeds." 
This  number  represented  25  brands  and  showed  quite  a  variation  in 
their  chemical  composition,  as  they  varied  in  their  content  of  pro- 
tein from  13.06  per  cent.,  in  a  cottonseed  feed,  to  29.13  per  cent.  The 
amount  for  which  they  were  sold  at  retail  ranged  from  ^3.00  to 
140.00  a  ton.  This  class  of  feeds  are  those  which  are,  for  the  most 
part,  rather  high  in  protein  and  are  of  the  more  concentrated  type. 
The  general  character  of  these  samples  was  good,  there  being  only  one 
in  which  a  small  amount  of  whole  weed  seeds  were  found  present 
Ten  of  the  samples  showed  slight  variations  from  their  claimed  com- 
position. All  of  the  shipments  represented  were  found  to.  be  guar- 
anteed and  there  were  two  samples  deficient  in  both,  protein  and  fat 
and  two  deficient  in  protein  alone.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  guaran- 
tees were  more  than  met  and  in  many  cases,  considerably  exceeded, 
as  will  be  noted.  The  ingredients  of  these  feeds  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  standard  by-products  such  as  cottonseed  meal,  lin- 
seed meal,  corn  gluten  feed,  distillers  and  brewers  dried  grains,  malt 
sprouts  and  wheat  and  rye  offals.  The  majority  of  these  feeds  were 
guaranteed  19.00  per  cent,  or  more  protein. 
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PBOPBIBTABT  DAIRY  FBBDS  WTTH  MOIASSBS 
Ajialyaes  on  Pages  144  to  173 
The  number  of  samples  of  mixed  feeds  classified  as  "Proprietary 
Dairy  Feeds  with  Molasses,"  received  and  examined  daring  the  year, 
was  127,  all  but  one  of  which  were  guaranteed,  as  required.  The 
number  of  deficiencies  in  this  class  was  greater  than  in  any  other 
class,  there  being  two  deficient  in  both  protein  and  fat,  14  deficient 
in  protein  alone  and  3  in  fat  alone.  There  was  a  wide  variation  in 
the  character  and  chemical  analysis  of  these  feeds,  as  will  be  noted 
by  referring  to  the  tabulated  results  in  the  large  table.  The  protein 
ranged  from  11.18  per  cent,  in  a  mixture  of  alfalfa  meal  and  molasses 
to  28.56  per  cent,  and  the  retail  price  quoted  was  from  $24.00  to  f36.00 
a  ton.  Forty  different  brands  were  represented.  In  nine  samples, 
there  were  found  traces  of  small  whole  weed  seeds  and  in  24  samples, 
small  amounts  of  whole  weed  seeds  were  detected.  There  were  no 
samples,  which  contained  large  amounts  of  whole  weed  seeds  to  the 
extent  of  6.00  per  cent.,  as  was  the  case  during  the  previous  year. 
Of  the  total  number  of  samples  of  these  feeds,  41  were  found  to  be  not 
as  certified,  the  ingredients  identified  by  microscopical  examination, 
as  compared  with  those  claimed,  varied  slightly,  including  those 
samples  in  which  weed  seeds  were  found  present.  There  was  also 
quite  a  variation  in  the  content  of  moisture,  the  lowest  containing 
5.97  per  cent,  and  the  highest  15.91  per  cent.,  while  an  average  of 
the  moisture  content,  of  all  the  samples,  would  ran  approximately 
12.00  per  cent.  These  feeds,  for  the  most  part,  were  mixtures  of 
ground  grain  screenings,  or  screenings  meal,  together  with  whole 
grains  and  concentrated  by-products,  such  as  "Tcottonseed  meal,  lin- 
seed meal,  distillers  and  brewers  dried  grains  and  molasses.  There 
were  a  few  samples,  containing  oat  hulls,  as  an  ingredient,  in  which 
the  content  of  fiber  was  found  to  exceed  the  amount  permitted. 

Prom  this  data,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  considerable  room 
for  improvement  in  the  manner  of  correctly  stating  the  guarantees 
and  lists  of  ingredients  and  removing  whole  weed  seeds.  This  con- 
dition, however,  has  improved  somewhat  over'that  observed  daring 
the  work  of  previous  years  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  improvement 
will  be  continued  While  there  were  quite  a  number  of  deficiencies 
noted  there  were  many  samples,  which  upon  analysis,  considerably 
exceeded  the  guarantees. 

PROPBIETABT  STOCK,  HOBSE  AND  MULE  FEEDS 

Analyses  on  Pages  172  to  103 

This  group  of  feeds  include  those  less  concentrated  or  containing, 

as  a  rule,  less  protein  then  the  dairy  feeds  in  the  two  preceding 

groups  and  also  showed  considerable  variation  in  their  composition, 
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the  protein  ranging  from  8.50  per  cent,  to  21.38  per  rent.  There  were 
94  samples  received,  all  of  which  were  gnarantceu  representing  43 
different  brands.  The  retail  price  quoted  was  from  128.00  to  $10.00 
a  ton.  There  were  three  deficiencies  in  protein  and  one  m  fat  and 
two  samples  were  found  to  contain  traces  of  small  whole  wtcd  seeds 
and  one  a  small  amount  of  these  foreign  seeds.  Of  the  total  number 
examined  microscopically,  18  were  found  to  vary  from  the  certified 
composition.  There  were  2i  samples,  including  oat  hnlls,  as  a  u  in- 
gredient, where  the  content  of  fiber  exceeded  9.00  per  cent.  These 
brands  of  feeds  were  mixtures,  for  the  most  part,  of  whole  and 
cracked  grains  with  by-product  feeds,  such  as  cottonseed  meal,  linseed 
meal,  maize  by-products,  wheat  and  rye  offals  and  a  few  sample.^ 
contained  alfalfa  meal.  The  general  character  of  these  feeds  was 
good  although  there  is  room  for  improvement  with  respec  t  to  cor- 
rectly stating  the  list  of  ingredients. 

PROPRIETARY  STOCK,  HORSE  AND  MULE  FEEDS  WITH  MOLASSES 
Analyses  on  Pages  192  to  SOU 
The  number  of  samples  of  "Stock,  Horse  and  Mnle  Feeds  with  Mo- 
lasses" received  and  analyzed  during  the  year  was  134,  representing 
66  different  brands,  all  but  three  of  these  being  guaranteed.  These 
feeds,  ou  an  average  contained  from  10.00  per  cent,  to  12.00  per  cent, 
of  protein  although  there  was  a  considerable  variation  from  the  low- 
est to  the  highest  protein  content,  which  ranged  from  3.91  per  cent, 
in  a  mixture  of  sphagnum  moss  and  molasses,  to  20.44  per  cent.  The 
i-etail  price  quoted  also  varied  considerably,  being  from  $21.00  to 
$48.00  a  ton.  This  class  of  feeds  were  composed,  for  the  most  part, 
of  whole  and  cracked  grains  with  by-product  feeds  including  distil- 
lers and  brewers  dried  grains,  cottonseed  meal,  linseed  meal,  wheat, 
rye,  oat  offals  and  molasses.  A  large  proportion  of  them  contained 
alfalfa  meal  as  an  ingredient  and  several  were  mixtures  of  whole 
grains,  alfalfa  meal  and  molasses.  The  general  character  of  this  class 
of  feeds  was  good,  as  tney  were  clean  in  their  general  appearance 
and  free  from  the  presence  of  whole  weed  seeds,  only  one  sample  being 
found  to  contain  a  small  amount  of  foreign  seeds.  There  were  13 
samples,  in  which  the  ingredients  identified,  did  not  quite  agree  with 
those  claimed.  There  were  two  brands  of  feeds  represented  con- 
taining a  very  low  content  of  protein  being  more  in  the  nature  of 
roughage,  which  were  mixtures  of  rice  straw  and  molasses  and 
sphagnum  moss  and  molasses,  which  sold  at  retail  prices  of  $25.00 
to  $35.00  a  ton  respectively.  There  were  12  samples  containing  oat 
hulls  as  an  ingredient,  in  which  the  content  of  fiber  exceeded  9.00 
per  cent.  Many  of  the  samples  contained  considerable  quantitie?  of 
moisture,  averaging  higher  than  any  other  class  of  feeds,  ranging 
from  7.98  per  cent  to  22.89  per  cent. 
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PHOPRIBTART  CALF  MEALS 
Analfsea  on  Pages  208  to  211 
The  number  of  samples  of  "Proprietary  Calf  Meals"  received  and 
analyzed,  was  13,  all  of  which  were  guaranteed,  there  being  only 
one  sample  deficient  in  protein.  These  products  are  of  the  more  con- 
centrated type  ranging  in  protein  from  17.19  per  cent,  to  27.38  per 
cent,  and  the  retail  price  charged  was  also  high,  being  from  {60.00 
to  fSO.OO  a  ton.  There  were  6  brands  represented  and  the  resnlts  of 
microscopical  examination  showed  the  ingredients  listed  to  be  as 
claimed.  The  general  appearance  of  this  class  of  goods,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  samples  examined,  was  clean  and  free  from  foreign 
materials. 

PKUPKIETART  SWINE  FEEDS 
AnalTses  on  Pages  210  to  213 
This  group  of  mixed  feeds  contain  those  samples  representing 
brands  which  were  especially  sold  for  feeding  swine  and  are  of  the 
more  concentrated  type,  ranging  in  their  protein  content  from  11.86 
per  cent,  to  23.94  per  cent.  There  were  10  samples  examined,  repre- 
senting 8  brands,  all  of  which  were  guaranteed.  Three  samples 
were  deficient  in  fat.  The  price  quoted  ranged  from  |31.00  to  f70.00 
a  ton.  In  three  samples  the  list  of  ingredients  were  found  to  vary 
{^lightly  from  those  claimed  and  the  guarantees  as  a  rule,  were  con- 
siderably exceeded.  These  feeds  contained  a  variety  of  products  in- 
cluding cottonseed  meal,  linseed  meal,  distillers  and  brewers  dried 
grains,  ground  grain  screenings,  cereal  or  grain  meals,  tankage, 
cocoa  shell  meal,  flaxseed,  charcoal  and  salt. 


PROPRIETARY  CHOP  FEEDS 
Analyses  on  Pages  212  to  221 
The  number  of  samples  of  feeding  stuffs  received  and  analyzed  dur- 
ing the  year  and  classified  as  "Proprietaiy  Chop  Feeds"  was  49,  all 
but  one  of  which  were  guaranteed.  Twenty-eight  different  brands 
were  represented.  These  feeds  were  composed  largely  of  whole  and 
cracked  grains  and  corn,  oat,  wheat,  rye,  maize  offals,  etc.,  and,  as  a 
rule,  showed  little  variation  in  their  chemical  analysis.  The  protein 
ranged  from  7.38  per  cent,  to  13.38  per  cent,  and  the  retail  price 
quoted  was  from  130.00  to  |40.00  a  ton.  There  were  18  samples,  in 
which  the  list  of  ingredients  was  found  to  be  somewhat  different 
from  that  claimed  on  sacks  or  attached  cards. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  CHOP  FEEDS 
Analyses  on  Pages  220  to  223 

In  this  class  of  feeding  stuffs  are  included  the  36  samples  re- 
ceived which  represented  as  many  different  kinds  or  classes  of  feeds 
offered  for  sale  in  the  State  and  which,  as  a  rule,  were  composed  of 
ground  or  whole  grains.  There  were  15  samples  guaranteed,  one  of 
which  was  found  to  be  deficient  in  fat.  In  five  samples,  where  the 
composition  was  given,  the  results  of  examination  showed  them  to 
be  somewhat  different  from  the  list  of  ingredients  claimed.  The  fol- 
lowing samples  of  chop  feeds  together  with  the  number  and  their 
average  analysis  were  received :  Corn  Chops,  3,  protein  8.92  per  cent ; 
fat  3.70  per  cent.,  and  fiber  2.94  per  cent.  Barley  Chop,  1,  protein 
13.25  per  cent.,  fat  4.24  per  cent.,  and  fiber  11.91  per  cent.  Com 
and  Oats  Chop,  14,  protein  10.58  per  cent.,  fat  4.64  per  cent,  and 
fiber  4.57  per  cent.  Corn,  Oats  and  Barley  Chops,  4,  having  an  aver- 
age of  10.64  per  cent,  protein,  3.85  per  cent  fat,  and  3.40  per  cent 
fiber.  There  were  13  Miscellaneous  Chop  Feeds  received,  which  were 
composed  of  various  grains  and  by-products,  as  will  be  noted  by 
referring  to  the  large  table. 

MISCBLIANEOUS  FEEDS 
Analyses  on  Pages  222  and  223 

There  were  only  two  samples  of  feeding  stuffs  received  and  classi- 
fied as  "Miscellaneous  Feeds,"  one  being  sold  as  "Com  Meal"  and 
composed  of  Com  Siftings,  which  analyzed  10.00  per  cent  protein, 
4.53  per  cent,  fat,  and  2.56  per  cent,  fiber,  and  one  sample  of  "Wheat 
Screenings  Meal,"  which  analyzed  as  follows:  Protein  17.13  per 
cent. ;  fat  7.89  per  cent,  and  fiber  7.31  per  cent. 

PROPRIETARY  POULTRY  FOODS 
Analyses  on  Pages  222  to  267 
The  various  kinds  and  brands  of  poultry  foods  found  being  sold  in 
Pennsylvania  are  represented  by  234  samples,  which  make  np  one- 
third  of  the  number  of  mixed  feeds  examined  during  the  year.  This 
number  represented  173  different  brands,  which  show  quite  a  varia- 
tion in  their  composition.  It  cannot  be  said  of  these  feeds  that  they 
were,  as  a  rule,  correctly  guaranteed  for  ingredients  as  in  the  case 
of  the  other  classes  of  feeding  stuffs.  There  were  214  samples  repre- 
senting shipments  labeled  with  the  guaranteed  analysis  and  list  of 
ingredients  and  of  this  number  more  than  half,  or  150  were,  upon 
microscopical  examination,  found  to  be  different  in  composition 
than   that   claimed,   containing  varying   amounts   of  weed   seeds. 
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Twenty  samples  were  found  to  contain  traces  of  small  weed  seeds, 
74  small  amonnts  of  whole  weed  seeds  and  19  samples  contained 
large  or  excessive  amounts  of  whole  weed  seeds,  which  are  prohibited 
from  being  mixed  in  feeding  stuffs,  sold  in  the  State.  Where  this 
number  of  samples,  or  14.52  per  cent,  of  the  number  examined,  con- 
tained foreign  seeds,  there  is  decidedly  room  for  improvement  with 
respect  to  labeling  and  freeing  these  products  from  weed  seeds. 
There  was  a  considerable  variation  in  the  analysis  of  the  poultry 
foods,  the  protein  ranging  from  9.13  per  cent.,  in  a  whole  grain  mix- 
ture, to  30.25  per  cent,  in  one  of  the  brands  of  "Dry  Mash"  foods. 
There  was  also  quite  a  variation  in  the  retail  prices  charged  for  these 
products,  the  prices  quoted  ranging  from  |36.00  to  f 60.00  a  ton  and 
in  one  case  as  high  as  f  115.00  a  ton,  in  a  product  which  was  a  mix- 
ture of  wheat  flour  and  meat.  There  were  two  samples  deficient  in 
both  protein  and  fat,  6  deficient  in  protein  alone  and  8  in  fat  alone. 
The  products,  which  entered  to  a  large  extent,  into  the  make-up  ot 
the  poultry  foods  included  whole  grains  and  nearly  every  feed  known 
to  the  feeding  stuffs  industry,  as  will  be  noted  by  referring  to  the  list 
of  ingredients,  both  certified  and  found  as  shown  in  the  large  table 
on  the  pages  indicated. 


ANIMAL  BY-PRODUCTS 
Analysea  on  Pages  266  to  269 

There  were  19  samples  received  during  the  year,  which  because  of 
their  character,  were  classified  as  "Animal  By-Products,"  all  but  one 
of  these  samples  being  guaranteed,  as  required.  Four  were  deficient 
in  protein  alone  and  two  in  fat  alone.  These  by-products  included 
meat  scrap,  meat  and  bone  scrap,  fish  scrap  and  digester  tankage. 
In  a  number  of  cases,  as  will  be  noted,  bone  was  found  present  and 
the  samples  including  bone  should  have  been  labeled  "Beef  and  Bone 
Scrap."  Because  of  the  origin  of  these  feeds  they  were  high  in  their 
protein  content,  ranging  from  35.68  per  cent,  to  80.63  per  cent.  The 
retail  prices  quoted  showed  a  considerable  variation  ranging  from 
148.00  to  180.00  a  ton. 


CONDIMENTAL  STOCK  AND  POULTRY  POODS 

Analyses  on  Pages  268  to  271 

Only  five  samples  of  this  class  of  foods  were  received,  two  of  which 

were  not  found  to  be  labeled  with  the  guaranteed  analysis.    Five 

brands  were  represented  and,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  list  of  ingredi- 

cntss  shown  in  the  large  table,  quite  a  variety  of  products  was  used 
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in  their  preparation.  Two  of  the  samples  were  sold  as  tonics,  the 
others  being  sold  as  foods.  The  content  of  protein  ranged  from  9.38 
per  cent,  to  16.66  per  cent.,  and  the  retail  price  quoted,  which  does 
not  appear  excessive  when  sold  in  small  amounts,  reaches  a  high 
figure  on  the  ton  basis  in  some  cases,  as  will  be  noted.  The  lowest 
price  charged  was  t24.(i0  and  the  highest  on  the  ton  basis  was  esti- 
mated to  be  t320.00  a  ton. 


ANALYSES  OF  FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  BY  SPECIAL 

AGENTS 


The  results  of  analyses  and  microscopical  examinations  of  the 
1264  ofQcial  samples  of  feeding  stuffs  secured  during  1915  are  shown 
in  the  following  table  (No.  V).  The  information  includes  the  chem- 
ist's and  agent's  numbers,  the  brand  names  or  names  of  the  various 
feeds,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  manufacturers  or  importers, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  dealers  from  whom  each  sample  was  ob- 
tained, the  guarantees  for  protein,  fat  and  fiber,  the  list  of  ingredi- 
ents which  were  found  upon  sacks  or  attached  cards  and  the  retail 
prices  quoted  at  the  time  the  samples  were  secured  The  samples 
have  been  arranged  in  classes  or  groups,  as  outlined  in  table  No. 
II,  like  brands  being  placed  together  for  comparison.  Where  two  or 
more  samples  of  the  same  kind,  brand  or  class  of  feeding  stuffs  were 
received  an  average  of  their  analysis  was  estimated.  In  referring 
to  this  table,  the  information  for  the  various  feeds  will  be  found  in 
the  order  noted  and  under  the  following  general  heading  and  sub- 
headings : 

OIL  CAKE  MEALS  including  cottonseed  meal,  new  process  and 
old  process  linseed  meal,  cocoanut  oil  meal  and  com  oil  meal. 

DISTILLERY  AND  BREWERY  BY-PRODUCTS  including  dis- 
tillers' dried  grains  largely  from  com  and  rye,  distillers'  and  yeast 
dried  grains,  brewers  dried  grains  and  malt  sprouts. 

MAIZE  BY-PRODUCTS  including  corn  gluten  feed,  com  gluten 
meal   hominy  feed,  corn  bran  and  com  feed  meal. 
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WHEAT  OFFALS  including  low  grade  floor,  wheat  middlingB, 
wheat  middlings  with  admixtures,  mixed  feed:  wheat  by-products, 
wheat  bran  and  wheat  bran  with  admixtures. 

RYE  OFFALS  including  rye  mixed  feed. 

WHEAT  AND  RYE  OFFALS  including  wheat  and  rye  middlings. 

OAT  BY-PRODUOTa  includiug  oat  feeds  and  oat  hulls. 

BUCKWHEAT  OFFALS  inoluding  buckwheat  middlings  and  buck- 
wheat feed. 

ALFALFA  MEAL. 

DRIED  BEET  PULP. 

MIXED  FEEDS:  PROPRIETARY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS,  in- 
cluding proprietary  dairy  feeds,  proprietary  dairy  feeds  with  mo- 
lasses, proprietary  stock,  horse  and  mule  feeds,  proprietary  stock, 
horse  and  mule  feeds  with  molasses,  proprietary  calf  meals,  proprie- 
tary swine  feeds,  proprietary  chop  feeds,  miscellaneous  chop  feeds, 
miscellaneous  feeds  and  proprietary  poultry  foods. 

ANIMAf.  BY-PRODUCTS. 

CONDIMENTAL  STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOODS. 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Nanw  of  Feeding  Staff  and 

Name  and  Address  of  Uana- 

f  acturer  or  Importer. 

Sampled  at 

1 

Crude  Protein. 

1 

i 

1 

a 

1 

s 

a 

OIL  OAKS    WBJilB. 

Cottoni«ed  Meal. 

U.  F.  B.   Prime,   U.  F.  Bar- 
loger,   PhUadelpbla,   Fa. 

Bartlett'i     MIchlsaa     Farmer 

Brand,    Tbe   J.    B.   Bartlett 

Co.,  Jackson,  Hicli. 
Bartlett'i     Michlgnn     Farmer 

Brand,    Tbe    J.    B.    BarUett 

Oo.,  Jaokaon,  Mich. 
Bartlett'i     Michigan     Farmer 

Brand.    The    J.    B.    Bartlett 

Co..  Jackwn,   Mich. 


sat   Jeree7  Brand,  The  I.  B.  Bart- 
lett Co.,   JackioD,  Mich. 
Owl    Brand    High    Grade,    F. 
W.    Brode  &  Co-i  Mempbla, 
Tenn. 


1S4    Owl    Brand 

W.   Brode 

Tenn. 
tS    Owl    Brand 

W.   Brode 

Tenn. 
iia    Owl    Brand 

W.   Brode 

Tenn. 
490    Owl    Brand 

W.   Brode 

Tenn. 
41«    Owl    Brand 

W.   Brode 

Tenn. 
7M    Owl    Grand 

W.   Brode 

Tenn. 
ZU    Owl    Brand 

W.    Brede 

Tenn. 
84    Owl    Brand 

W.   Brode 

Tenn. 
C49    Owl    Brand 

W.    Brode 

Tenn. 
St    Owl    Brand 

W.    Brode 

Tenn. 
33    Owl    Brand 

W.    Brode 

Tenn. 
m    Owl    Brand 

W.   Brode 

Tenn. 
923    Owl    Brand 

W.    Brode 

Tenn. 
351    Owl    Brand 

W.    Brode 

Tenn. 
493    Owl    Brand 
j     W.    Brode 
I     Tenn. 
927    Owl    Brand 
I     W.    Brode 
■     Tenn. 
332  i  Owl    Brand 
I     W.  Brode 

Tenn. 


High    Grade,     F. 
&  Co.,   Memphis, 


"&.,' 


Memphia, 


High    Grade,     F. 
ft  Co.,    Memphis, 

High    Grade,     F. 
ft  Co.,  Memphia, 

High    Grade,    F. 
ft  Co.,   Memphia, 

High    Grade,     F. 
ft  Co.,   Memphia, 

High    Grade,    F. 
ft  Co.,  Memphia, 

High    Grade,    F. 
ft  Co.,  Memphia, 

High    Grade,     F. 
ft  Co.,   Memphia, 

High    Grade,     P. 
ft  Co.,   Mempbta, 

High    Grade,    F. 
ft  Co.,  Memphia, 


Harriaburg,    Paxtott    Flour 
ft  Feed  Co. 

Mouttose,  Brown  ft  Faaaett 


New     Castle,      Fisher     ft 
Mengle. 

New     Brighton,      K.      H. 
Stager. 


Arerage, 


[lgh    I 
Co., 


Memphis, 


High    Grade,     F. 
ft  Co.,   Memphis, 


High    Grade,    F. 
ft  Co.,   ■■ 


Memphis, 


High    Grade,    F. 
ft  Co.,   Memphia, 

High    Grade,    F. 
ft  Co.,   Memphis, 

High    Grade,     F. 
ft   Co.,   Memphia, 


New    Kensington,    A.    H. 
Kingh 

QoarrjrTlUe,    B.    Bo«A   ft 
Bro. 

Sonth  Fork,  J,  X.  Orlsman 


DanviUe,    DanvlUe  Milling 
Co. 

Palmyra,     Early     ft     Det- 
weiler. 

Elkland,      Elkland     Roller 
Mills. 

Coadersport,    Gates   Bros. 


TitnsTtlle,    Kerr  HIU  Hill 
Co.,   Ltd. 

Paimvra,    J.  H.   Kettering 
A  Son. 

Manheim,     Lancaster    Co. 
Farmers'  Association. 

Ronka,  E.  D.  Leaman 


Blisabethtown,    Lehman   ft 
Wolgenmuth, 

Llttlentown,        Littlestown 
Milling  Co. 

Gleons,  John  H.  Txing 

Canton,    Preston  Bros.,    .. 

Phllipsbnrg,  J.  O.  Reed,  .. 

Rochester.    Rochester  Seed 
ft  Supply  Co. 

Canton,    H.    Rockwell   ft 

Son. 

Aroa,  Charles  Z.  Weiss,  .. 
Average 


103 
1071 
871 
483 


598 

683 

134 

623 
318 
430 
416 
784 
213 
84 
649 
63 
32 
238 
922 
361 
498 
927 
222 


Per  ct.    Per  ct 


8.08 

9.14 

3.33 

7.46 

8.30 
8.43 

8.70 

8.96 

8.49 

8.53 

7.30 

7.00 

8.33 

8.77 

7.10 

8.C7 

8.60 

8.06 

».00 

7.94 

9.00 

7.» 

8.97 

9.33 
8.33 


37.88 
43.44 
40.38 


Per  ct. 

88.63 

41-46 

41-46 


43.69         41-46 

42.17'     


,  I 


42.66 
44.19 
40.83 
42.26 
42.26 
48.66 


43.19 


3»-tt 

41.00 
41.00 
41.00 
41.00 
41  OO 
41.00 


42.06      a.oo 


44.66 

41.00 

44.63 

e.oo 

«.76 

41.00 

42.TC 

41.60 

41.38 

41.00 

41.66 

41.00 

47.91 

41.00 

42.13 

41.80 

41.19 

4160 

41.81 

41  60 

4i.n 

410(1 
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FEEDING  STXTFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1015. 


Ornd*  F>t. 


Omd*  Tllwr. 


I 


Ontlflcd  CompMltlon. 


Idestllled  bjr  Iflcn- 
teopleal  Wfimlin- 


Per  ct. 

»M 

»M 

7.W 

>.74 

t.41 
7.14 

7.88 

8.10 

8.46 


Pet  ct.    JPer  ct. 
e.00        11.97 


;! 


I 


S.M 
7.68 
7.31 
8.21 
7.98 
7.SJ 
7.67 
T.n 
7.81 


7-12 
7-12 
7-12 

7-U 
(.00 
6. to 
COO 


7.4E  I        6.00 

7.78 

7.26 

7.21 

8.48 


6.0(> 
6.00 
(.00 
6.00 

SM  6.00 

I 

7.33  I         6.0O 


6.00  ' 


6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
(.00 


8.81 

9.K 

6.82 

8.40 
11.90 

9.90 

7.07 

10.08 

9.38 
9.(8 
7.65 
9.81 
6.16 
7.77 
8.72 
7.09 


6.00  9.07 

I 

I      ■ 
6.00  9.S1 


6.39 
8.77 
10.07 
9.28 
9.47 
8.66 


Per  ct. 
12.00 

6-10 

6-10 

6-10 

6-13 
10.00 
10.00 
10. 00 
10.00 
10.00 
lO.OO 
10.00 
10.00 

10.00 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


Parct. 

832.00 

1.70 

1.76 

1.70 

M.n 

Made  from  cottooaecd. 


2.00 

U.OO    Made  from  eottoiweed, 
tt.OO    Decorticated  eottomeed, 
1.86  I  Decorticated  cottonseed 
1.76    Made  (ram  eottoiueed, 


1.66 


Made  from  cottonseed. 


1.70  Decorticated  eottoiueed, 

1.76  Made  from  cottonaeed, 

33.00  Made  from  cottonaeed, 

10.00  Decorticated  cottonseed, 

83.60  Made  from  cottonseed, 

82.00  Made  from  cottooaecd, 

83.60  Decorticated  cottonaeed, 

1.60  Made  from  cottonseed, 

1.70  Made  from  cottonseed, 

1.80  Made  from  cottonseed, 
1.76  [  Decorticated  cottonseed, 

1.76  Made  from  cottonseed. 


1.60 
88.66 


Decorticated  cottonseed. 


Oottonsepd  meal  and 
excesalre  amount  of 
hulls. 

Cottonseed  meal,    

Cottonaeed  meal 

Cottonaeed  meal,    

I  I 

Cottonseed  meal  and 
cxcesslre  amount  of 
hulls. 

Am  certified 

As  certified,  

As  certified 

As  certified 

As  certified 

As  certified 

As  certified 

As  certified 

As  certified 

As  certified 

Aa  certified 

As  certified 

As  certified 

.4s  certified 

Aa  certified ,.... 

As  certified,  

As  certified,  

As  certified 
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N«aw  of  Feeding  StnS  tnd 

Name  and  Addreu  of  Mano- 

lactuer  or  Imnprter. 


Sampled  at 


s 

9 


i 

s 

s 

5 


Onde  Protelo. 


780 
8t3 
7(3 
7S1 
10» 

m 

vas 


U2 
913 

1223 

m 

M 

loee 
lis 

174 


tu 

i3G 
83 


Bnckeye 
Cotton 
Ohio. 

Backeye 
Ciotton 
Ohio. 

Buckeye 
Cotton 
Ohio. 

Bncfceye 
Cotton 
Ohio. 

Buckeye 
Cotton 
Ohio. 

Buckeye 
Cotton 
Ohto. 

Buckeye 
Cotton 
Ohio. 

Buckeye 
Cotton 
Ohio. 

Buckeye 
Cotton 
Ohio. 

Buckeye 
Cotton 
Ohio. 


Prime, 
Oil    Co. 

Prine, 
OU   Co. 

Prime, 
Oil   Co. 

Prtme, 
on  Co. 

Prime, 
oil    Co. 

Prime, 
oil  Co. 

Prlne, 
oil   Co. 

Prime, 
OU    Co. 

Prime, 
OU   Co. 

Prime, 
OU    Co. 


The  Buckeye 
,    Cincinnati, 

The   Buckeye 
,    Cincinnati, 

The  Buckeye 
,    Cincinnati, 

The  Buckeye 
,    Cincinnati, 

The  Buckeye 
,    Cincinnati, 

The  Buckeye 
,   Cincinnati. 

The  Buckeye 
,    Cincinnati, 

The  Buckeye 
,    Cincinnati, 

The  Buckeye 
,    Cincinnati, 

The   Buckeye 
,    CincinDatl, 


Good     Tvuck      Brand,  8.     P. 

Davie,    Little   Hock,  Ark. 

Qood     Luck     Brand.  S.      P. 

Davie,    Little   Rock,  Ark. 

Good     Luck      Brand,  8.     P. 

Davis,    Uttle   Bock,  Ark. 

Oood     Luck     Brand,  S.     P. 

Davli,    Little    Rock,  Ark. 

Oood     Luck     Brand,  S.      P. 

Davia,    Little   Rock,  Ark. 

Qood     Luck      Brand,  8.      P. 

DavIa,    Little    Rock,  Ark. 

Qood     Luck     Brand,  8.      P. 

Davia,    Little    Rock,  Ark. 

Oood     Luck     Brand,  S.      P. 

Davie,    uttle   Bock,  Ark. 

Oood     Lock      Brand,  S.     P. 

Davie,    Little   Bock,  Ark. 


Queen.  The  Dewey  Brothera 
Co,  Blancbeater,  Ohio 

Eaat  St.  Louie  Cotton  Oil 

Co..    National  Stock    Tarda, 

m. 

High  Grade,   Farmere'  Cotton 

OU   *   Trading   Co.,    Unlon- 

tovrn,    Ala. 
BqnaUty   Brand,    The   Feeder* 

Supply     Co.,     Kansas     City, 

Mo. 
Bqnlty    Brand,    The    Feedera 

Supply     Co.,     Kansas     City, 

Mo. 
Oriole    Brand    Clwlce,    H.    J. 

Baalehnrat,    Baltimore,  Md. 
Oriole    Brand    Choice,     H.    J. 

Baalehnrat,   Baltimore,  Md. 


Spartansbnrg,         Brooklyn 
UUIing  Co. 

New    CasUe,    City    Roller 
Mills. 

Altoooa,  B.  D.  Clark 


Spai'tansburg,    Davie    tt . 
Hyde. 

Hazlpton,  George  W.  Bngle 


Manafleld,    Equity   Co-Ope- 
ratlve  Exchange. 

New     CasUe.      Flaher     ft 
Mengle. 

New  Brighton,  J.  H.  Horn- 
by ft  Son. 

Wtlkes-Barre.   O.   P.  Mat- 
thewB  ft  Sona,   Inc. 

WIIkes-Barre,      Miner-Hil- 
lard   MlUlng   Co. 


Average, 


Average, 


Weshlngton,       Wasbingtoo 

Milling  Co. 
Oil   City.    Bnterprlae   Mttl- 

ing  Co. 

Milton,  C.  H.  McMahan,   . 


John     Lacbman    ft 


Bays. 
Co. 

Manhelm,     I.ancaster    Co. 
Farmers'  Ass'n. 

Coudersport,  Bulalia  Mills, 

St.     Marya,      Jacob-Keller 
Co. 

Average 


78e 
863 
7(2 
781 
Ut» 

m 

m 
m 

int 

1022 


Somerset,    H.    C.    Beerlta'  |      162 

Sons. 
Harmony,  Harmony  Cereal         911 

MlUe. 
Leainan    Place,    Harry   K,  I       Sli< 

Hershey.  ' 

LlnesvlUe,   Llnesville  Coal 

Lime  ft  Cement  Go. 
Mans,     Mars    MUlIng    ft 

feed  Co 
Harrisburg,    Paxton   Flour         99 

ft  Feed  Co. 
Sharon,  J.  M.  Porter 1098 

Johnstown,     Swope    Bros.,         113 

Wlndber,    Weaver   ft   Ber-         174 
key. 


996 

m 

83E 

12S8 


400 
844 


Perct. 
7.38 

Perct. 
44.13 

7.81 

41.19 

8.18 

40.94 

7.43 

40.19 

8.70 

36.06 

8.01 

42.94 

8.84 

39.00 

«.8S 

40.13 

».00 

38.80 

«.S0 

39.19 

7.78 

40.38 

8.a 

46.19 

9.21 

41.44 

8.44 

40.88 

8.97 

41.76 

9.U 

41.00 

6.83 

40.69 

8.62 

41.75 

8.82 

46.19 

9.32 

41.69 

8.39 

43.18 

8.26 

40.08 

7.U 

46.50 

8.75 

41.19 

8.75. 

39.60 

7.67 

40.38 

8.(3 

38.13 

8.15 

40.94 

3.39 

39.64 

Per  ct. 
41.00 


38.63 
33.6! 
83.63 
3$.«2 
41.00 
38.«3 
38.63 
33.83 
3S.«* 

41.00 
41.0t 
41.00 

41.00 
41.00 
41.00 
41.00 
41.80 
41.00 

a. 00 
41.t-4« 

41.00 

iS.6* 

41.(0 

hm 

41.(0 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1916.— Continued. 


Cmdg  Fat. 


Cnid*  Fiber. 


i 

a 

& 


I 


i 

I 
I 

I 


OertUM  CoDiposlUou. 


MenUBcd   by   Mlcro- 
•coplcal  Bzamlna- 


Perct. 

Per  ct. 

6.60 

«.U 

6.M 

*.a 

t.OO 

i.n 

(.00 

t.a 

(W 

7M 

«.6» 

t.a 

(.W 

7.n 

(.00 

e.iT 

(.00 

«.«i 

(.00 

T.«4 

8.90 

7.00 

<.»1 

:-!!l 

(.S4 

7.07 
t.ti 
I.K 
8.34 
10.(1 


I 
Pet  ct.  :  Per  ct.    i"et  et. 
0.01         10.00  I       2>.(C 

'■  I 

1'>.70  '       12.00  I       a  Ik 


I 


11.13 
U.04 
U.H 
«» 
U.12 
ll.» 
10.07 
lO.SI 

10.70 

(.(7; 
8.30] 
7.00 1       12.00 


U.OO 
IS.Ot 

10  Wl 
12.00 
i>  m 

12.00 
12  00 


(.00 1 

7.00  I 


O.O' 


8.76 

7.00 

8.04 

7.»» 

7.00 

7.28 

(.6-8 

8.(4 

9.00 

8.33 

6.0O 

8.9» 

(.00 

7.71 

(.00, 

T.M 

(.00 

7.81 

7.00         11  74 

7.00  ,      s.es  , 


7.00  I         7.34  , 
8.18 


I 

».oo 

0.00 

0.00  1 
».oo' 

8.00 
9.00 
9.00 
».0l' 
».00 


9.17  I  • 

10.7(  I       10.00 
».0>  I        8-10 


8.00 

9.95 

10.28 

I1.S4 

lo.n 

U.14 


7JW 
U.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


34.  jO 
MtfO 

1.,'. 

1.7* 

1.(3 

I.'O 
tSM 

1  9»  ' 


84.10 

n.OO  I  Decorticated  oettODM<.U, 

1.90  j  Decorticated  cottonseed 

t 
1.85  I  Decorticated  cottonaced 

1 
35.00    Decorticated  eottosaeed, 


1.70 
Si.OO 

1.76 
U.OO 
84.00 

M.V 
1.(0 
1.90 


Decorticated  coitoiutfMi 
Deeortleateil  cottonaeed. 
Decorticated  cottonaeed 
Dcwrtlcatad  eottoueed. 
Decorticated  cottonaeed. 


1.96 

30.00 

1.88 

1.(6 
K.OO 


Decorticated  cottonseed, 
Decorticated  cottonreed. 
Decorticated  cottonseed 


Cottonseed  meal. 

Cottonseed  meal, 

Oottonacad  meal. 

Cottonseed  meal. 


Cottonseed  raeal     and 

exceaalTe  amount  of 
hollii. 

Oattooaeed  meal 

Cottonseed  meal     and 

eiceaaire  amooat    ot 

hnlU. 

Cottonseed  meal     and 

ezcesslTo  amount    of 

bntls. 
Cottonaeed  meal 


Cottonseed  meal. 


Ai  certUM, 
Aa  eertlfled. 


Cottonseed  meal  and 
exceaslve  amount  of 
hnlls. 

As  certified 


AS  eertlfled, 
Aa  eertlfled. 
Aa  eartlfled, 
Aa  eertlfled, 
Aa  eertlfled. 


Cottonaeed  meal. 
Cottonseed  meal. 


As  eertlfled, 
Aa  eertlfled, 
Aa  eertlfled, 


780 
8(8 
702 
781 

10(9 
448 
872 
489 

1016 

wi 

913 
66( 

1323 

mt 

99 

109« 
113 
174 

99( 

(11 

83J 

1268 

82 


Cottonseed  meal  and 
ezeeaaire  amount  ol 
bulb. 

Cottonaeed  meal 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  O^^ 


. 

CmdePiotdn. 

j 

Nam*  «f  Fecdisg  Stuff  and 

c 

» 

Name  and  Addreaa  of  Mano- 

Bundled  at 

^ 

tactont  or  Importer. 

■z 

3 

1 

•      ^ 

1 

s 

J? 

s 

1 

1 

tl4    GaiuiT7    Brand    Cboice,    D.   H. 

Hlckey     &     Co.,     Ifempbis, 
;     Tenn. 
147    Canary   Brand   Cboice,    D.    H. 

Hlckey     ft     Co.,     Mei&phla, 

Teon. 


Dixie       Brand,       Bampbraya- 

Godwin  Co.,  Hempbia,  Tenn. 
Dixie       Brand,       Hnmpbieya- 

Oodwln  Co..  Mempbla,  Tenn. 
Plxte       Brand,       Hnmpbreya- 

Godwio  Co.,  Hempbia,  Tenn. 
Dixie       Brand,       Bumptareya- 

Godwin  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Dixie       Brand,       Humpbreya- 

Oodwin  Co.,  Memphli,  Tenn. 
Dixie       Brand,       Hampbreya- 

Godwtn  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Dixie       Brand,        Hnmpbreya- 

Godwln  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Dixie       Brand,       Humpbreys- 

Oodwtn  Co.,  Mempbla,  Tenn. 


Sunl'ury,     Blank    &    Got'.- 
afaaU. 

Somerset,   Suylor   &  Woy, 


Average, 


330 
7a» 
M7 
684 


16> 
4(3 


<S1« 
488 
328 
348 


Imperial   Cotto  Brand  Cboice, 

Imperial   Cotto   Milling   Co., 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
Imperial   Cotto  Brand  Choice, 

Imperial   Cotto   Mllliog   Co., 

Mempbla,  Tenn. 
Imperial   Cotto  Brand  Choice, 

Imperial    Cotto    Milling   Co,, 

Mempbla,  Tenn. 
Imperial  Cotto  Brand  Choice, 

Imperial   Cotto   Milling   Co., 

Memphla,  Tenn. 
Imperial   Cotto   Brand  Cboice, 

Imperial   Cotto   Milling   Co., 

Memphis.  Tenn. 
Imperial   Cotto  Brand   Choice, 

Imperial   Cotto   Milling  Co., 

Hcmpbis.  Tenn. 
Imperial   Cotto  Brand   Choice, 

Imperial    Cotto   MiUing   Co., 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
Imperial  Cotto   Brand  Choice, 

Imperial    Cotto   Milling   Co., 

Memphis,  Tenn. 


7in  I  Dixie      Brand,       Humphreys- 

Godwin  Co.,  Mempbla,  Tenn. 
1110    Dixie       Brand,       Hnmphreya- 

Godwln  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
315    DUle       Brand,        Hnmphreya- 

Godwln  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
S4S    Dixie       Brand,       Humptareya- 

Godwin  Co.,  Mempbla,  Tenn. 

(34    Dixie       Brand,       Humphreya- 
GodwiD  Co.,  Mempbla,  Tenn. 


747    leraey  Brand.  I.«nler  Brothen, 

NashTllle,   Tenn. 
128    Staff  Brand   High  Grade,  The 
'     Larrowe     Milling    Co.,     De- 
tiolt.   Mich. 
131    SUff  Brand  High  Grade,   The 
Larrowe     Mailng    Co.,     De- 
I     troit,  Mich. 


Westflcld,    Frank  A.   Ack- 

ley. 
New  Castle,  J.  8.  Brown's 

Sons. 
New  Salem,  Mike  Duyava, 

Ijick  Haven,  r.  EL  Dyer, 

ReyuoldsTiUe,     Fales    Gio-  I 

eery  Co.  i 

Klttannlng,  William  Gates  I 

Est. 
Kltinnnlng,  J.  A.  Ganlt  & 

Co. 
Johnstown,      Jobnatown 

MiUIng  Co. 

Punxautawney,     Maboning 

Valley  Milling  Co. 
Charlerol,  It.  C.  Monntser, 

Scottdale,     J.     B.     Prttta, 

St.  Marya,  I.eonard  Bitter, 


DuEoia,    Timlin,    Kelly    * 
Co. 


ATcrage 

Wlndber,    Clande    Davis, 

Wellalioro,  R.  J.  Dnnbam, 

Unluntown,   J.   F.   Hogsett 
&  Son. 

Franklin,   Jobnson  *  Co. 
Tionesta,    Lanaon    Broa., 


Monaca,      Monaca     Roller 
MiUa.  I 

Scottdale,  F.  V.  Perry,   ..  ! 


ConnellsTllle,     Perry     ft 
Henderaon. 

Average,    

Lock  Haven,  E.  B.  Weat*. 

Carrolltown,    W.    A.    Bck- 
enrode. 

Patton,    F.   G.    Farabangta. 
.\verage 


614 

1«7 


Per  ct.  '  Per  ct.  |  Per  ct. 
tl.» 


330 

72» 
Wl'. 

684, 
67«| 
141 

7»7  I 

luo: 

316  I 
646  ' 

634 


10. 
4(3  ' 
338 
(04  , 
(14 
4(8 
333 
3«« 


7« 
12l> 

121  ' 


7.17 
7.83 

7.60 
7.(0 
8.0» 
8.17 
7.63 
7.M 
7.43 
8.10 
8.(0 

7.(8 
7.(0 
(.07 
7.7» 

(.82 

7.(6 


8.(0  1 

t.a| 


3>.0( 
42.88 
48.44 

40.(8 
42.35 


41.(0 
41.0* 


3s.a-a 
38.a-a 

K.ti-a 

60.88     88.SS-43 

12.44     38.(3-48 

0.81    8S.6»-tt 

I 
3».*3 ;  38.63-43 

I 
41.81  I  38.63-43 

41.60    38.82-tt 

41.(3   w.*%-a 

39.M    38.(2-43 


4S.76 


42.68 


i.(s-a 


8.8* 

40.44 

n-* 

7.47 

tt.O* 

41-46 

7.21 

3».U 

a-16 

».» 

38.44 

41-4i 

*       7.93 

a.w 

41-46 

8.14 

48.44 

41-0 

8.26 

3(.38 

41-46 

8.17 

38.26 

41^ 

8.13 

40.3« 

8.3( 

42.1* 

».(3 

«•». 

47.(8 

41.(( 

47. 3> 
47.61 


41.« 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


Crude  l^t. 


Crude  Fiber. 


o 
O 


£ 


Oertlflcd  Compmltlon. 


Identifled  by  Ulcro- 
Bcoplcal  Examlnattoa. 


I 


f.OO 

t-i 

6-8 


«^! 


Ml 

(-8 

(-8 

»-S  j 

I 
C-g. 


I 
Per  ct.    Per  ct. 
1».77  S.OO 

T.T4 

».W 
T.« 
7.S4 
t.M 
t.BS 

T.a 

7.« 
T.M 
(.85 

S.U 
T.«7 
«.>S 

7.1» 

8.00 

7.M 
8.00 

8.U 

>.W 

i.K 

7.4) 

7.9t 

8.08 

5.96 

7.» 

7.n 

7.» 

7.a 
7a 


Per  ct.  '  Per  et. 
U.a  ,       lO.OO 


8.0O 
S.«0 
8.00 
8.00 
SM 
8.00 
8.00 


(.00 
7.00 

7.00 


8.80  ! 

1«.(0 
9.U 

8.H| 
8.86  ' 
8.60, 
S.60 
8.89 
8.84  I 

u.oo 

10  10 
10.01  ' 
U.«6  I 
10.81  < 

7.04 ; 


I         8.4S1 

8.0O         10.18  ' 


I 


8.03 

10.  U  ' 

13.24  , 
I 
10.(8 

8.2S 

I 

14.18  , 

i8.a| 

11.18    . 
9.(4 

7.51; 

7.60 ; 

7.6*!. 


Per  ct. 

86.01) 


Decorticated  cottonseed, 


10.( 


10.00 
8-13  ' 
8-U 
S-12 

S  12  ' 
8-12  I 
8-13 

8-12  I 

I 

8-12 

8-12  I 
8-12  ' 

8-12' 

I 

8.00 


.1 


8.00  I 

I 
>.0O  ' 

I 

8.00 

I 
8.00 

I 

8.00 


I 


10.00 

10.00  ' 
10.00, 


1.86    Decorticated  cottonseed. 


I 


88.00 

l.K 
1.66 
1.86 
1.70 
1.80 
1.86 
1.(5 
2.00 

1.76 
1.90 
1.70 
1.76 

1.80 

86.16  : 

84.00 


Made      from 

cottonseed. 

Made       from 

[     cottonseed. 

Made      from 

pottonsced. 
Made       from 

cottonseed. 
Made      from 

cottonseed. 
Usde      from 

cottonseed. 
Made       from 

cottonseed. 
Hade      from 

cottonseed. 

'  Hade      from 

cottonseed. 
Made       from 

cottonseed. 
'  Made       from 

cottonseed. 
i  Made       from 

cottonseed. 

Made      from 
cottonseed. 


Cottonseed 
ezcesslTe 
hnlls. 

As  certllled, 


meal     and 
amount    of 


pressed 

Ai  certllled. 

pressed 

As  certllled. 

pressed 

As  certllled. 

pressed 

A*  certllled. 

pressed 

As  eertlled. 

pressed 

As  certlfled. 

pressed 

As  certified, 

pressed 

Cottonseed 

pressed 
pressed 
pressed 
pressed 

pressed 


meal     and  | 
excesslTe    amount    of 
boUs.  I 

As  certiBed I 


As  certllled  1 
As  certified. 


excensire    amount    of ' 
bulls. 
As  certlfled I 


Oottooseed  meal. 


Cottonseed   meal. 


8.00,        1.76     

8.00'       JO  00     Cottonseed   meal, 


2.0O  I 
1.75  ' 
1.7» 
1.70  , 


'                                    ■         I 
84.67  I  

1.(5    Decorticated  cottonseed, ' 

1.75    Decorticated  cottonseed,' 


614 
147 


830 

72s 
807 
6.St 
67C 
111 

797 
1110 
816 
646 

634 

1(8 
4(8 


Cottonseed 

eippsslTe 

bnlls. 
Cottonseed 

excessive 

bnlls. 
Cottonseed 

meal     and 
•mount    of 

*• 

meal     and 
amount    of 

meal 

(14 
468 

Cottonseed 

CTPMWIre 

hull!.. 
Cotlonsped 

excessive 

hulls. 

meal     and 
amount    of 

meal     and 
amount    of 

8» 
846 

747 

As  certllled 

la 

1.7,"    Decorticated  cottonseed,'   As  certllled 121 


86.00 
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TABLE  V. -ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Nam*  of  Fwdlns  Staff  and 

Nam*  and  AMrcw  ot  Mann- 

factorar  or  Importer. 


Sampled  at 


I 


Cmde  Protein. 


I 


61> 
IM 
2M 


IW 
766 
S2 
421 
E4S 

lOM 
60)1 

1093 


r 
w 

703 


IOCS 


7W 


L.     B.    LoTltt    &    Co., 

Memphis,   Tewi. 

Tip     Top     Choice,  Meridian 

Omin  A  Blevator  Co.,  Meri- 
dian, Miss. 

Tip     Top     Choice,  Meridian 

Grain  A  Elevator  Co.,  Meri- 
dian, Miss. 

Tip     Top     Choice,  Meridian 

Grain  ft  Blerator  Co.,  Merl- 
dUn,  Miss. 


Oanarr  Extra  Brand 
C.  L.  Hontcomery 
Memphis,    Tenn. 

Canary  Extra  Brand 
G.  L.  Montgomery 
Memphis,    Tenn. 

Canary  Extra  Rrand 
C.  L.  Montgomery 
Memphis,   Tenn. 

Canary  Kztra  Brand 
C.  L.  Montgomery 
Memphis,   Tenn. 

Canary  Rxtra  Brand 
C.  L.  Montgomery 
Memphis,    Tenn. 


Choice, 
&    Co., 


Choice, 
&    Co.. 


Choice, 
&    Co., 


Choice, 
&    Co.. 


Choice 
ft    Co.. 


Bee  Brand,  W.  C.  Northern, 
Little  Rock,   Ark. 

Sun  Brand  Prime  Finely 
Qronnd,  fihepard.  Clark  ft 
Co.,   CleTeland.  Ohio. 

Son  Brand  Prime  nnehr 
0 round,  Shepatd,  Clark  ft 
Co.,  CloTeland.  Ohio. 


Dlrlgo  Brand,  W.  Newton 
Smith,   Baltimore.   Md. 

DIrigo  Brand,  W.  Newton 
Smith,    Baltimore.   Md. 

Dlrlgo     Brand,     W.     Newton 

Smith,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Dlrlgo     Brand,     W.     Newton 

Smith,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Dlrlgo     Brand.      W.     Newton 

Smith,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Dlrlgo     Brand,      W.      Newton 

Smith,   Baltimore.  Md. 


Aurora   Brand,    Southern   Cot- 
ton OU  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  O. 
716     Anrors    Brand.    Southern    Cot- 
ton Oil  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  0. 


Oil  City,  Clyd*  D.  Dnffee, 

Somerset,  John  O.  Kmert, 

McKeesport,      Keystone 
Supply  Co. 

Greensbnrg,     McFarland 
Supply  Co. 

Average 

Montrose,  Andre  ft  Sweet, 


Bellefonte,    Oamble  Oheen 
ft  Co. 

Harrlsbnrg,  Holter  ft  Oar- 


WestSeld,    H.   Z.   Pride  ft  I 

Son. 

Bird-ln-hand,  J.  A.  Dmble 
ft  Bra. 


Ponlta    Rrand,    Southern    Cot- 
ton Oil  Co.,    Charlotte,    N.   C. 
Texoma    Bmnd   Choice,    Texas 
Cake  ft   Linter  Co.,    Dallas, 
Texas. 
Chippewa    Choice,    Tradera   ft  ! 
Pradoeen  Supply  Co.,    Buff- 
alo, N.  T.  I 
Ourjan    Brand    Choice.    Union 
Brokerage  ft  Commission  Co., 
Tlcksbarg,  Mlra.  I 


Average, 


Canonsburg,    W.    H.    Dun- 
lap,   Jr. 
Pranklln,  J.  H.  Ijivery,    . 

FarreU,    J.   B.  Boax 


Average, 


Tork,     Anderson    Bros,    ft 

Co. 
Muncy,       City      Flouring 

Mills,    Inc. 

Hanover,    George    Hull    ft 

Sons. 
Bllzabethtown,  Mnth  Bra*. 

r.ewlshurg.  H.  C.   Noll,    .. 

Tork,  H.  H.  Smyser 

Average.     


Mifflin,  W.  U.  Manbeck  ft 

Co. 
Tort   Royal,    Port  Royal 

Orain  Elevator. 


Average, 


HIddletown.    Brinser  MIU- 

in«r  ft  Feed  Co. 
T.nssrrne,  H.  N.  Schooley  A 

Son. 

Bradford,  Smith  Bros.,    .. 


Anti'S  Port.   Oheen  Splgel- 
m>ei  ft  Plileger. 


(U 
IM 
2M 
286 


1064 
766 
92 
421 
6U 


1006 
606 

10» 


6 
680 

»7 
67 
840 
1ft 


70* 


tt 

lost 


728 


Per  ct. 
8.(6 


7.(4 

8.17 

8.M 

8.20 
«.S6 

7.84 

8.78 

7.t» 

8.20 

8.2» 
8.64 
7.42 

S.77 

8.0> 
7.7J 
7.64 

8.22 
7.»6 
8.60 
8.«« 
8.U 
7.16 
8.46 

7.81 
IM 
8.62 

t.U 

S.4< 


Per  et.    Per  et. 
8».n '      41.00 


46.6> 

t>.62 

43.44 

42.26 
42.(2 

UM 

88 .0» 

41.(» 

42.00 

42.2t 

n.a 
m.m 

41.(0 

40.88 
42.81 
27.04 


4t.(C 
41.00 
UM 

41-a 
41-U 
41-0 

u-a 
41-a 


41-a 
41-a 

41-« 


41-a 
41-a 


I 


t».w  I  41-a 
8«.n '     41-a 

40.60  41-a 
40.6(  '  41-a 
40.01  I 


42.aj 

J0.7S' 

41.22 

20.12 

tt.(0 

4t.6( 

2>.S> 

41.0* 
41.00 


n 


41.00 

a-tt 

41.00 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1013.— Continued. 


Cnt»rmx. 

OndtriDer. 

i 

] 

I 

1 

\ 

t 

1 

1^ 

Oertlflad  Oempatftlan. 

UcntUcd  by  Jllcro- 
KoplcU  axamliutlOD. 

1 

m 

rrt. 

P«r  et. 
7.50 

7.(1 

«.S0 

7.1* 

(.M 

7.41 

e.u 

7.» 

7.77 

«-» 

(.» 

»-e 

S.M 

•-• 

S.» 

(-* 

(.U 

(-> 

».v 

tn 

<-«.t 

7.17 

7-« 

<.n 

7-8 

7.14 

7.» 

7-» 

7.65 

7-* 

I.U 

7-» 

7.B 

7-« 

i.a 

T-» 

i.a 

7-» 

t.« 

S.M 

7.<l« 

».» 

7.0» 

8.77 

7.a 

(.00 

«.M 

t-* 

1.41 

1.U> 

7.n 

-.so 

Peret. 
U.M 


Per  ct. 

O.OV 


8.7S 
10.78 
8.58 

t.t8 

8.»« 

7.78 

M.4« 

•  00 

i.a 

8.75 
10.88 
11.78 

10.87 

11.07 

*.07  j 

u.sol 

11.10  I 
U.87| 

O.Oil 
10.58  I 
10.88 
10.81 
10.70 

lO.M 
10.88 
8.80 

12.08 

10.88 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

8-10 

8-10 
»-10 
8-10 
841.5 

IC.OO 
»-10 

»-10 


O-lO.i 
8-10.5 

8-10.5 
0-10.5 
0-10.5 
0-lO.S 

lO.OO 
10.00 

10.00 
»-l« 

14.00 

10.00 


Paret. 

l.K> 


I.a 

2.86 

88.00 

88.00 
1.70 

1.80 

1.75 

1.70 

84.00 

84.80 

88.00 

1.80 

1.8E 

85.50 
n  W 
1.70 

88.00 

1.80 
84.00 

n.oo 

88.88 

1.70 
1.70 

84.80 
1.(5 
1.86 


Made  from  cottoueed. 
Made  (ron  cottooaccd. 
Made  trois  eottonared, 

Decorticated  eottooaeed,  [ 

Decorticated  cottonned, 

Polljr  decorticated  cot- 
touseed. 

Decorticated  cottonaeed, 
Decorticated  cottOBieed, 


Made      from      preawd 

cottonaeed. 
Decorticated  eottooaeed, 


Decorticated  cottonaeed. 

Decorticated  cottonaeed. 
Decorticated  •. '•ttoiuecd, 

DecortieateJ  cottoaeeed. 
Decorticated  cottonaeed. 
Decorticated  cottonaeed. 
DeroiiScated  cottonaeed. 

Made  from  rottonated, 
Made  from    cottonaeed. 

Made  from  co'*,><.a«vd, 
Decorticnled  Cuttunaeed. 


82.0(ii  

I 
1.83  i  Decorticated  cottonseed, 


Cottonaeed  meal  aii!l 
ezceaalTe    amovnt    of 

llU'lB. 

As  'rertifled,   

Aa  oertUed 

Aa  certified 

Aa  certified 

Aa  certtfled 

Cottonaeed   meal 

Aa  certlOed 

Aa  certified 

Aa  certified 

CottoDBced  meal  and 
oxceaalTe  amonnt  of 
hnlla. 

Aa  certified 

Aa  certified 

Cottonseed  meal  end 
excessWe  amount  of 
bnlls. 

A>  certified,  

Aa  cert. fled 

Aa  certlOv.'! 

Aa  certified 

Aa  ^ertlDod 

Cottonseed  moal  and 
exceaslve  amount  of 
bulla. 

.M  ctitifiei! 

A>  certified    

Cottonaeii!   meal     

Cottonseed  meal  and 
ezceaalre  amount  of 
bulla. 


«U 
iM 
8»t 
£88 

10(4 
750 
M 

421 
543 

100( 
108 


( 

(SO 

87 
87 
510 

n 

708 
710 

M 

iim 
«^ 

738 


Digitized  by 


Google 


TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Name  of  Feedtoc  Staff  and 

Name  and  Addian  ot  Uann- 

factnrer  or  Importer. 


Sampled  at 


I 


i 

B 


and*  Fratein. 


S76 

ia> 

82E 
M6 


30 


sa 

422 

MC 
521 

442 
400 

1088 
•40 
MS 

U74 

OS 

m 


Magnolia  Brand  Prime  Orade, 
Cnion  Brokerage  &  Commla- 
aloD  Co.,   Tlcksbnrg,  Mlu. 

Cbolee,  UnlOD  Seed  &  Ferti- 
lizer Co..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Choice,  Uaion  Seed  &  Fartl- 
ll»er  Co.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Obolce,  UnioD  Seed  &  Fertl- 
llaer  Co.,  New  York,  N.  T. 


Uueed  Ileal,   M.  P. 

Cleveland  rUxmeal,  American 
Unaeed  Co.,  New  York,  N. 
T. 

Hfpro  Pnre,  American  Unaeed 
Co.,   New  York,    N.   X. 


Unaeed  Meal,   O.  P. 


American   Linseed   Co., 

New   York,    N.    Y. 
American    Linseed   Co., 

New    York,    N.    Y. 


Amco,    American   Milling  Co., 

Peoria,    111. 
Amco,    American   Hilling  Co., 

Peoria,    111. 


Amco,   American 

Peoria,  ni. 
Amco,    American 

Peoria,  lU. 
Amco,    American 

Peoria,  lU. 
Amco,    American 

Peoria,  m. 
&mco,    American 

Peoria,  lU. 
Amco,    American 

Peoria,   lU. 


lUniag  Co., 

MiUIng  Co., 

Milling  Co., 

MlUiug  Co., 

MlUlng  Co., 

Milling  Co., 


Arcber-Danieli    Linseed 

Co.,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 
Pnr«,  Spencer  Kellogg  &  Sons, 

Inc.,  BaSalo,  N.  Y. 
Pare,  Spencer  Kellozg  &  Sons, 

Inc.,  Bnffalo,  N.  Y. 
Pare.  Speocer  Kellovg  ft  Sons, 

Inc.,  Boflalo,  N.  Y. 


4M    Pnre,  The  Mann  Bntbers  Co., 

I     Bnffalo,    N.    Y. 
630    Pnre,  The  Mann  Brothers  Co., 
>  Buffalo,    N.  ■  Y. 


too 

(33 


The  Metiger  Seed  &  Oil 

Ca,   Toledo,    Oblo. 
The  Metzger  Seed  &  Oil 

Co.,   Toledo,   Ohio. 


Bradford,  L.  A.  Fischer  A 
Co. 

LinesvUle,  LlneaTlUe  Mill- 
ing Co. 

Carnegie,  Richer  &  Oar- 
Usle. 

Butler,  B.  P.  Shannon  & 
Co. 


Average,    

Total  average,    .. 


Hanover,    W.   J.   Yoong  A 
Co. 

Canton,     H.     Rockwell    A 
Son. 


Average, 


Sunbury,     Blank    tc    Oot- 

shaU. 
Westdeld,    H.   Z.   Pride  ft 

Son. 


Average, 


Lewisborg,    Buffalo  Floor- 

MfE.   Co. 
DanvlUe,    DanvlUe  Milling 

Co. 

RnozviUe,    Deerlleld    MlU- 
lng Co. 

Bmporiam,  Bmporlnm  Mill- 
ing Co. 

Hazleton,      Qeorge      W. 
Engle. 

St.    .Mar7s,    Hall    Kanl   & 
Hyde  Co. 

Carlisle,  Frank  E.  Thomp- 
son. 

Tarentum,   R.   J.  Toepfer, 


Average, 


BldgwB7,    Charles  0.    Sal- 
berg. 
Corrf,   Acme  MlUlng  Co., 

Wllliamsport,  F.  W.  Daw- 
son &  Son.  . 
Canton,    Preston  Bros.,    .. 


Average 

KnoxviUe,  J.  H.  Bnrcta,  .. 
DuBols,    A.    T.    Sprankle, 

Average,    


ReynoMpviUe,     Fales    Gpo- 

cer.v  Co. 
PaRois,    Timlin,    Kelly    ft 

Co. 

Average 


37e 

1213 
82E 
900 


30 
93» 


613 
423 


8M 

621 

443 

400 

loss 

640 
968 
1174 


668 

737 


436 
680 


30» 
Of 


Perct. 
7.47 

Per  ct. 

8.60 

42.63 

8. 88 

43.60 

8.90 

43.63 

8.78 

43.30 

3.13 

4i.n 

7.30 

40.38 

9.71 

37.76 

8.46 

39.07 

°».63 

87.88 

9.21 

I8.S( 

».43 

37.32 

(.84 

33.38 

9.62 

32.44 

3.7> 

30.31 

9.23 

3S..33 

9.87 

34.38 

10.017 

36.31 

19.00 

32.13 

».7« 

30.63 

3.62 

33.00 

9.47 

33.36 

t.ot 

33.(3 

3.28 

36.94 

9.3S 

36.88 

3.83 

34.34 

8.77 

tt.K 

8.60 

36.44 

3.« 

36.60 

3.<3 

34.44 

».3< 

3<.44 

».n 

34.34 

Per  ct. 

3S.fi 


41.18 
41.13 
41.13 


36.00 
36.00 


14.00 
34.(0 

30.00 

».n 

30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.(0 
30.(0 
30.00 

33.(0 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 

34« 

34-(r 
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FEJBDINQ  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  WlS.-Conttoucd. 


Orod*  rat. 


Omda  Tiber. 


Oertlflcd  OompMlUoB. 


IdentUed  bf  Hlc»- 
soopical  Duinin*- 

tlOD. 


Per  ct.  I  Pir  ct. 
».W  .        7.50 


7.7»| 
7.77  ' 


i.» 

1.(7 
7.12, 

7.W 

I 

..«! 

7.0 

(.n| 

7.is| 
(.Ml 
7.16  1 


s.oo 

t.M 
1.(0 


Per  ct.  '  Per  ct. 
«.M        lO.OO 


I 


2.4S  '  {.«» 
2.(7  !  2.«> 
».M    


S.OO 

s.oo, 

I 

TJ 

5.00 

5.00. 

S.OO 

s.oo 

I 

5.00' 

5.00  I 

5.00 

5.00 


5.71    . 

I 
7.8S  ' 

7.m' 

7.K 
I.U 
8.(7 


».n 

7.«l 
(.22 , 

I 
(.85, 

t.St 


(.52 

(.00 

7.28, 

S» 

S.OO 

t.M 

(.»t 

S.OO 

S.« 

t.S3 

5.00 

7.01  ' 

t.n 

r.68 

7.48 

(-7 

7.M 

(.OS 

0-7 

(.30 

7.21 

8.13 

(.(0 

B-7 

8.28 

(.27 

S-7 

8.7(' 

(.48 

8.n 

Faret. 

1.(0 


lO.OO 
10.00  , 
10.00  I 


8.00 
8.00 


10.00  I 
10.00 

I 

10.00 
10.00, 
10.00. 
10.00  i 
10.00' 
10.00  i 

I 


10.00' 
10.00 
10.00' 
10.00  ! 


'I 


5-10  , 

5-U)  I 


2-10 
2-10 


8.84  j 
8.08  . 
«.«8  ' 

8.51  I  . 

0.72  , 

I 

I  I 

8.62           0.00  2.00 . 

i  I 

8.01           0.00  1.90 


1.78 
1.80 
1.7S  I 
I 
85.82  I 
84.44' 


l.K 


44.00 
a.2S 


44.B0'  

n.OO '  rUxeeed    prodncta, 
2.00    Flaz*eed    pradnct*. 


27.00 
2.00 
2.20 
l.tO 
2.00 
2.10 

40.00 
2.S0 
1.75 
2.15 
1.80 

28.00 
1.80 
2.00 

88.00 
2.25 
2.00 

42.50 


FUZKed  prcdact*. 

Plazieed  prodoctif, 

FUzeeed  prodocti, 

Flazmed  product*, 

Plazseed  product*, 

FUueed  producta, 


Made       from 
cake. 
[  Made       from 
I     cake. 
I  


llnaeed 
llnaced 


Cottooaced  meal 

Oottonaeed  meal 

Cottonaeed   metl 

OottonaMd  meal,   

Llnaeed  oil  meal 

Unaeed  oil  meal 

Unaeed  oil  meal 

Unaeed  oil  meal 

A*  certlfled,  

Unaeed  oil  meal  and 
am*n  amount  of 
acreeulnga. 

Aa  certlfled,   

Aa  certlfled 

Aa  certlfled 

Aa  certlfled,  

Aa  certified 

Aa  certified 

Unaeed  oil  meal 

Aa  certified,   

Aa  certlfled 

Unaeed  oil  meel^  

Unaeed  oil  meal 

Unseed  oil  meal,   

Unaeed  oil  meal 

Unseed  oil  meal,  


ro 

121* 
826 


421 

US 

sn 

4tt 

400 

ion 

(40 

ttt 

1174 

tu 

787 
(67 


m 

(SO 


at 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OP  SAA'.PLES  OF 


f 

Cmda  P«>t-<n. 

i' 

Nam*  of  FeeOUic  StuB  and 

) 

R 

Name  and  Addreu  of  Manu- 

Sampl«d at 

facturer  or  Importf^r. 

g 

t 

« 

^ 

5 

1 

g 

i 

1 

6 

if 

i 

1 

o 

n« 

U3I 

18» 

in 

mo 

481 
1196 

4SS 

417 


114 

m 


44> 

1040 
938 

lOW 


«u 


I0« 
442 
1149 


Uns°ed    Pro- 
llinneapolt*. 


Midland 

ducts       Co., 

lUnn. 
Oronnd  Unseed  Cake,  Hllwan- 

kee  Unseed  OU  Works,  Mll- 

wsnkee,    Wis. 
Oil     Meal     IB     Stock      Food, 

Thompson  &  Companj,  Pltts- 

bnrgli,   Pa. 
OU     Meal     as     Stock     Food. 

Thompson  &  OompaDy,  Pitts- 

burah,   Fa. 
Oil     Meal     as    Stock     Food. 

Thompson  &  Company,  Pltts- 

bnrgb,   Pa. 
OU     Meal     as     Stock     Fooi!, 

Thompson  &  Company,  Pitts 

bursh.  Pa. 
Oil     Meal     as     Stock     Food, 

Thompson  &  Company,  Pltts- 

bargta.   Pa. 


The  Toledo  Seed  *  OU 

Co.,  Toledo,   Ohio. 

The  Toledo  Seed  A  OU 

Co.,  Toledo,   Ohio. 

The  Toledo  Seed  4t  OU 

Co.,  Toledo.   Ohio. 

The  Toledo  Seed  A  OU 

Co.,  Toledo,   Ohio. 

The  Toledo  Seed  ft  OU 

Co.,   Toledo,   Ohio. 

The  Toledo  Seed  ft  OU 

Co.,  Toledo,  Oblo. 

The  Toledo  Seed  ft  OU 

Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


cocoAmrr  oil  mbal. 


Oopn  Cake  Meal,  M. 

Infer,  Philadelphia, 
Copra  Cake  Meal,   M. 

Inger,  Philadelphia, 
Copra  Cake  Meal,  M. 

Inger,   Philadelphia, 


F.  Bar- 
Pa. 

F.  Bar- 
Pa. 

F.  Bar- 
Pa. 


Sbepard-GIark    ft    Co., 

Olerelaod,   Oblo. 


CORN  on.  MEAI.. 

RomcoUne  Feed,  American 
Hominy  Co.,  IndlanapoUa, 
Inil. 

DISTILU9RT  AND  BRBWBRT 
BT-PRODtJCrrs. 

Dlsttllers'  Dried  Qratns. 
(larsely  from  Oora.) 

A)ax  Flakes,  Ajax  Milling  ft 
Feed  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind. 

AJax  Flakes,  Ajsx  MUUng  ft 
Peed  Co.,   Hammond,   Ind. 

A]ax  Flakes,  A]ax  Milling  ft 
Feed  Co.,  Bammond,  Ind. 


Scottdale.   <.   R    Pritts. 


E.    Downlngtown,    J.    W. 
Maxwell. 

Bedford,    N.    M.    V    O     R. 
Diehl 

HuKtioi;<1«n,       linntlnicdou 
Mi'.im«  Co. 

Hay!>,     .'ohn    l4irhman    ft 
Co. 

New      Rrlghlou,      M.      R. 
Stafter. 

Indiana.  St    Clair,  Rino  ft 
Co. 


Average, 


BIkland,      Bikland     Rolirr 

Mills. 
Ooudcrsport,    Gates    Bros. 

Bnller.    H.   J.   KUngler  ft 

Co. 
Mr  VpTtown,      John     T. 

Rodgera. 
nidgnay.  Smith  Bros.  Co. 

Johnstown,    Swope    Bros., 

WIndber,      Wearer     ft 
Berkey. 


Average 

Total  average 

MacFfield,    Equity   Co-Ope- 

ratlre  Exchange. 
Haaloton,  John  Kirschnei, 

Troy,    Preston   ft  Jaqoish, 

Average 


Sharon,     Sharon    Flour    ft 
Feed  Co. 

Total  average 


Conderaport,  Eolalla  MlUa, 


Montrose,  Andre  ft  Sweet, 

KnoXTlUe,  Deerlleld  MUl- 
Ing  Co. 

Brie,  Erie  MUUag  ft  Sup- 
ply Co.  I 


m 
im 

1S9 
M 

1260 
Ml 

U96 


43S 

417 
8S8 

697 
6St 

U4 
17> 


4(9 
1040 

9n 


1089 


419 


lots 

449 
IMI 


Par  cf. 
9.42 

Per  ft 

9.7* 

K.X 

9.68 

S4.n 

10.41 

88.78 

9.92 

82.88 

>.3S 

34.31 

9.4t 

38.18 

9.(3 

83.78 

9.80 

34.31 

8.81 

S3.7S 

9.92 

30.44 

9.92 

10.94 

9.60 

88.0) 

9.(7 

88.94 

10.2T 

S1.84 

8.n 

88.48 

>.4i 

H.14 

S.M 

lO.St 

lO.M 

XS.H 

».40 

a.94 

8.8S 

a.6S 

(.47 

M.0 

7.81 

18.4) 

t.SO 

MM 

8.01 

81.69 

<.C7 

31.18 

1.81 

a.tt 

Per  et. 
12.00 


12- 3S 

80^.6 
80-S7S 
8l>-87.( 
80-87. S 
10-37.5 

80.00 
30.00 
80.00 
80.00 
10.00 

10.00 
10-n 


14.«T 
M.CO 

14.C7 


n.i 


so  .00 
80.00 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915. -Continued. 


Crnd*  Fkt. 


Onid*  Flh»r. 


I 


e 

3 

o 


I 
IS 

& 
£ 


OrttSed  Composition. 


Identtfled  by  Mlcro- 
■coploU  BumliiaUon. 


6 


Per  ct. 

».V 


(.M 

(.tf 
(.75 
7.« 

e.a 

7.24 

c.n 

S.7» 

•.u 

CM 

«.10 

«.u 

7.00 
•.70 

C.K 
6.M 


Per  ct. 
t.OC 


S.t-t.3 
S.S-t.S 
S-8.S 
6.5-«.& 
S.(-«.S 


t.oo  I 
s.oo 

(.00  ' 

s.oo  I 
s.oo 

t.OOj 
6-7 


Per  ct. 

T.W 

Per  ct. 

7.« 

S-10 

S.& 

»-U 

t.22 

«-U 

».n 

0.11 

S.t9 

Ml 

i.U 

«-U 

7.72  I         8.20 
8.0*  I        8.20 


8.80  I 

8.44  j 

>.M 

».0« 

4.18 

8.78 

7.IS 

S.9« 

8.18 

8.20  1  . 

8.78 
».76  I 

8.8)1 


10.00 

10.00  ' 

10.00  ' 
10.00  ' 
10.00  I 

10.00  I 

»-ioi 


8.82 

^ 

».u 

12.46 

7-10 

».02 

>.8t 

»M 

8.W 

(.00 

t.U 

11. H 

11.00 

10.88 

12.01 

11.00 

12.10 

1«.2> 

u.oo 

11.77 

10.00 
10.26 
lO.OO 

10.00 


I 


I 


14.00 
14.00 
14.00 


sret. 

t.io 

2.00 

40.0P 

I.S 

2. SO 

2.10 



2  26 

46.(0 

2.10 

1.10 



S.00 

2  SO 

44.00 

2.00 

42.2» 

41.88 

2.00 

1.8S 

2.00 

1.86 

1.76 
1.10 

Hade  (torn  tbe  pore 
dried  meat  of  tbe 
cocoennt 

1.76 

A.  pore  white  com 
product. 

1,80 

as  .00 

Com   distiller*   gralni. 

88.00 

Com   dlitillere   gralni, 

Llnnad  oil  meal, 
Unared  oil  meal. 
Unseed  oil  meal, 
Itbiseed  oil  meal. 
Unseed  oil  meal, 
Uaaeed  oil  meal. 
Linseed  oil  meal, 

LInaeed  oil  meal, 

Unsc«d  oil  meal, 

LiBseed  oil  meal. 

Linseed  oil  meal. 

Linseed  oil  meal. 

Linseed  oil  meal, 

Unseed  oil  meal. 


Cocoannt  oil  meal, 
Cocoannt  oil  meal, 
Cocoannt  oil  meal, 

Cocoannt  oil  meal. 


Corn  oil  meal. 


Dlrtlllera    drii>d    gralni 

(IsrgflT   from   com). 

As  cert^Oed,   

As  certMed 


816 

1188 
18* 
201 

1260 
481 

1186 

4a 

417 
888 

<*r 

068 
U4 
17S 


1040 
032 


1088 


411 


1008 
442 
1219 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OP 


Grade  Pntdn. 

i 
1 

Narae  of  feeding  Stuff  and 

i 

Q 

Name  and  Addreai  of  Manu- 

Sampled  at 

(actorer  or  Imjiorter. 

g 

T5 

m 

1 

<d 

3 

^ 

s 

& 

O 

1U» 


11S2 

ao 


43» 


3X! 


(26 


71S 


AJax  Flakes,    AJax  Mllllnc  & 

Feed  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind. 
AUx  Flakea,    AJax    Milling  & 

Feed  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind. 
AJax   Flakes,    AJax   Milling  & 

Feed  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind. 
AJax   Flakes,    AJax   Milling  & 

Feed  Co..  Hammond,  Ind. 
Max   Flakes,   AJax  Hilling  & 

Feed  Co.,  BammoDd,  Ind. 


Rmpire     State     Dairy     Feed, 

Clarke      Brotjiera     A     Co., 

Peoria,    lU. 
Gagle    Three    D,    Tbe    Dewejr 

Brothers     Co.,     Blanchester, 

Ohio. 
Eagle   Three    D,    Tbe    Dewer 

Brothers    Co.,     Blanctaester, 

Ohio. 
Eagle    Three    D,    The    Dewey 

Brothers     Co.,     Blanchegter, 

Ohio. 


Columbia.  Otain  Prodoeta 
Sales    Co.,    Bnffalo,    N.    T. 

Hector,  Bottelet  *  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee,  Wis. 

Fourex,  Tbe  CMko  Hilling 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Distillers'  Dried  Qralna. 
(I«rgel7  from  Bye.) 

Bddington    Feed.    William    H. 
Stelunann,    Baltimore,    Md. 

DlatUlers'  and  Teast. 

Dried  Oralns. 


Smetbport,    F.  A.   Oreene, 

Parkesburg,  £.  H.  Keen  A 

Son. 
Westfleld,    H.   Z.   Pride  * 

Sou. 
Canton,     H.     Rockwell    * 

Sob. 
Belle     Valley,     Sctarimper 

Brothers. 


M.   F.   BarlDger,   Phila- 
delphia,   Pa. 


U.  F.  Barlnger,   Phila- 
delphia,   Pa. 


M.   P.   Barlnger.  Phila- 
delphia,   Pa. 


1044  Continental  Olnten  Feed.  Con- 
i  tinental  Cereal  Co.,  Peoria, 
'     lU. 

*    Corby,  The  Corby  Co.,  Waab- 
inglon,  D.  C. 


1062    Iry.     lUlnola    Vinegar    Manti- 
facturlng   Co.,    Chicago,    lU. 


Average, 


Average, 


Mansfield,    Equity    Co-ope- 
rative Exchange. 

Coatisville,      Handwork 
Brothers. 

Pnlmyra,  J.   B.  Kettering 
&  Son. 


Total   average. 


Knoxrille,    Deerfleld    UtU- 
ing  Co. 


Cleona,  John  B.  Long 


Canton, 
Son. 


H.     Rockwell     A 


T,ewl8towD,  Spanogle- 

Ycagcr  Milling  Go, 


Average, 


Rexleton,  Ji>lin  O.  Saeger'a 
Sons. 


Tork,  H,  II.  Smyser, 


MontTOTp,  Andre  &  Sweet, 


3M 
411 
120 


Bradford,  U  A.  Fischer  ft  < 

Co.  I 

Butler,    B.   F.   Shannan  &  . 
Co. 

York,   H.   B.  Smyaer, 


Vork,  Strayer  Brothers  Co. 


177 
9W 


445 

US 

a« 


43* 


1062 


Perot. 

6. a 

7.S4 
6.W 
6.41 
«.46 

7.14 
S.35 

7.16 


6.i0 

7.W 
7.S1 
{.74 
7.67 

6.«T 


Per  ct.     Per  ct . 

6«.6<       ao.oo 

2».S1  30.00 

lO.oo  :     ao.oo 

W.M  I       W.M 

t».44  I     ao.oo 


(.81 


7.U 


7.tt 


S.71 


(.tt 

8.a 


t.a 


7.44 


ao-«a 

10.00 


ao.si 

I>.44 

ai.si 


n.n 

tt.«4 
M.O* 

a.  44 

31.26 
tl.4< 

a».s] 


U.66 


1».«4 


a.<t 


JO.IT     

a.TS  t»-S4 


ao.ti .     17.1 


n.oo 


».n 


u-at 


18.6* 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLKC!TED  IN  1915.— Continued. 

Onid«  Fat. 

Cnide  Fiber. 

k 

s 

1 
1 

CertUed  Oompoiiltlon. 

Id«ntifl«d  b7  Mlcro- 

1 

'  o 

1 

i 

j 

Mopleml  Biamtnttlon. 

m 

O 

* 

O 

& 

O 

7.t> 


7.M 


7.16 
9.03 


i.tt 


•-« 


«-t 


1»-U 


7.00 


Per  ct. 
U.OS 

Per  ct. 
Il.OO 

Perct. 
0.77 

Per  ct. 

14.00 

lO.U 

U.OO 

12.U 

14.00 

11.40 

U.OO 

8.8? 

14.00 

10.75 

U.OO 

1.03 

14.00 

11.78 

11.00 

10.82 

14.00 

11.14 

10.67 

10.17 

12-14 

7.17 

M» 

M.74 

U.OO 

10.42 

18.00 

MM 

10-15 

12.20 

8-U 

10.(1 

10-U 

7.78 

8-U 

12.78 

10.18 

18.82 

10-12 

u.to 

14.00 

11.74 

10-12 

12.58 

14.00 

12.22 

U.OO 

11.80 

13.00 

n.67 

10.00 



10.04 


16.87 


18.88 
6.48 


17.44 


17.42 


11.82 


18.82  25.00  1 


18.00 


U.OO 


7-10 


20.00 


19.00 


88.00  ,  Com  dtetUlera  gnlne, 
1.90  I  Com  dletlUan  (raine. 


1.80 
83.00 

3S.0O 

l.re 

I 

1.80 


r.ooj 

88.81 
1.80  I 
88.00, 
85.00 


Corn  dlsttUen   grain*, 
Com   diatlllen  grains. 


85.r 


27.00 


(largelT   trom 
Am  certded,   ... 


A*  eertifled. 
As  eertifled, 
Ai  eertifled, 


grains 
com). 


1.70    A     dlatinerr      by-pro- 
doct       manufactured 
I     com,    oats,    rye    and 
I     barley. 
27.00    From   the  mannfactnre 
of  compressed  yeast, 
barley,      malt.       rye 
malt,     malt     spionts  I 
and  con.  I 

1.80    Ifade  from  com,    bax^ 
ley,  malt  and  sproots  I 


DistiUera  dried 

(largely  from 

Distillers  dried 

(largely  from 

DistillerB  dried 

(largely  from 

Distillers  dried 

(largely  from 


DiatUlers  dried 
(largely    from 

Distillers  dried 
(largely   from 

Distiller*  dried 
(largely  from 


grains 
com). 

grain* 
com). 

grain* 
com). 

grain* 
com). 


894 
U30 
418 
}» 
1242 

xn 

808 

U 

28 

445 


grain* 
com),    ] 
grain*  i    U22 
corn). 
grain* 
com). 


DUtiller*    dried    grain* 
(largely   from  rye). 


Diatlllers      and 

yeast 

dried       grains 

from 

com,       rye. 

barley 

malt        and 

malt 

spronts. 

DlstlUers       and 

yeast 

dried       grains 

from 

corn,       rye. 

barley 

malt        and 

malt 

apront*. 

DiatiUen      and 

yeast 

dried       grain* 

from 

com,       rye. 

barley 

malt        and 

malt 

apronta. 

Distillers    dried 

grain* 

from   com,    cats,    rye 

and  barley. 

210 


489 


ns 


718 


Drtel  yeaat  grains  . 
from  com,  lye,  malt.  { 
barley,  malt  and  malt  j 
sproots.  I 

Dried       yeast  grains 

from      com,  iMirley, 

malt         and  malt 
■proot*. 
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TABLK  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Crad*  Pnteln. 

1 

Name  of  Feeding  Stuff  and 

1 

B 

Name  and  AddreHS  of  Manu- 

Sampled  at 

a 
-• 

1 

■ 

Uctorer  or  Importer. 

s 

i 
1 

1 

844 


U2t 
1127 


S!i 


140 
683 
(1 

U4S 
1128 

1076 
112» 
lUS 


Brewers'    Dried    Otalna. 

Steam,  Anlieuier-Buich  Brew- 
ing Aasoclutloo,  St.  Louli, 
Uo. 

M.   F.    Barlnger,   PUli- 

delphia.  Ft. 

M.  F.  Barlnger,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

M.  F.  Barlsger,  Phila- 
delphia, Fa. 


Stoekade  Fancy,  Jonaa  F.  Ebf 

*  Son,  Iiancaater,  Pa. 
Stockade  Fane;,  Jonas  F.  Bb7 

*  Son,  Lancaater,  Pa. 


Bull    Brand, 

Co.,  Buffalo, 
BnU     Brand, 

Co.,  Buffalo, 
Bull    Brand, 

Co.,  Buffalo, 
Boll     Brand, 

Co.,  Buffalo, 
Bull     Brand, 

Co.,  Buffalo, 


Farmers' 
N.  1'. 
Farmers' 
N.   Y. 
Farmers' 
N.   Y. 
Farmers' 
N.   Y. 
Farmers' 
N.  Y. 


Feed 
Feed 


Feed 
Feed 


887  Pure,  Fnbrmann  &  Schmidt 
Brewing  Co.,  Sbamokln,  Pa. 

til  HolBteln,  The  Hottelet  Co., 
I     Milwaukee,   Wis. 

1187  Holateln.  The  Hottelet  Co.. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1141  HoUteIn,  't'he  Hottelet  Co., 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Independent      Brewing 

Co.     of     Pittsburgh,     Fltts- 

bnrgb.  Pa. 
Johnstown    Dry    Orklns 

Co.,    Johnstown.     Ha. 
Crown,    MUwauki-p    Oralns    & 

Feed   Co..    Milwaukee,    Wis. 
Crown,    Milwaukee    Oralns    A 

Feed  Co.,    Milwaukee,    Wis. 


Ooldness  Kalb,  K.  &  B.  N«w- 
mond,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Goldness  Kalb,  K.  &  E.  New- 
mond,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Someraet,  H.  C.  Beerits' 
Sons. 

Lewiabnrg,  Buffalo  Floor 
Milling  Co., 

Mansfield,  equity  Co-ope- 
rative Gxchange. 

Luzerne,  Luscrne  HlUlng 
Co. 


The     Penna.      Central 

Brewing  Co.,  Bcrantoa,  Pa. 

Peerless.  Penn  Grains  ft  Feed 
Co.,   FhiU..    Ps. 

Peerles,  Penn  Oralns  &  Feed 
Co.,   PhlU.,   Fa.  I 


Eagle  A,  Itolston  Fnrina  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Arerage, 


CoatesTlUe,      Handwork 

Brothers. 
Parkesburg,  B.  H.  Keen  t 

Bon. 


Arerage,    

Ooudersport,  Eulalla  Mills, 

Bradford,  L.  A.  Flicher  A 

Co. 
Milton,  0.  H.  McMahan,  . 

Clearfield,    J.    T.    Mnrphy, 

York,  Strayer  Bros.  Co., 


ATerage,    

Milton.  C.  H.  McMabsn, 

Sunbury,  Blank  &  Oott- 
sball. 

Downlngtown,  H,  C.  Clark- 
son. 

West  Chester,  C.  C.  Hippie 
&  Son. 


Average. 


Wilklnsburg,     Johnson     * 
Smith. 

Jobnstown,    O.    Bostert  A 

Son. 
Muncy,     City     Flouring 

Mills,  Inc. 
Manhelm,     Lancaster    Co. 

Farmers'  Ass'n. 


Arerage,    

West  Chester,  I.  H.  BaUey 

Parkesburg,  E.  H.  Keen  * 
Son. 


Arerage, 


Scranton,        Ulner-HlUard 

UlUlng  Co. 
Parkesburg,  E.  H.  Keen  * 

Co. 
B.     Downlngtown,    J.     W. 

MaxweU. 


Arerage 

Milton,    W.   B.  Coster,    . 


844 
447 

low 


1U4 

1127 


4C« 
879 
836 

370 
20 


837 
Ul 
1137 
U41 


81s 

140 
<8t 

81 


1148 
U28 


1«7( 
112* 
113S 


Peret. 

(.23 

7.0« 
T.86 
7.97 

7.47 
7.10 
7.00 

1M 
7.07 
7.54 
S.98 
t.4« 
7.2* 

e.8S 
t.n 
8.a 

8.18 
*M 

7.11 
(.» 

8.03 
7.a 
7.(6 

7.38 
(.68 

7.46 

6.(3 

(.S8 
6.(3 
7.74 

7.13 
7.37 


Perct. 

X 

23.(8 

25.6* 
26.38 
24.63 

26.57 
2».44 

27. M 

28.68 
30.60 
24 .76 
27.83 
81.06 
28.U 

38.06 
38.00 
37.88 
23.a 
3>.(« 

38.(4 

31.(0 

27.88 
31.>4 
80.26 

31.10 
It.OO 
37.36 

33.U 
26.31 
38.U 

37.76 

27.37 
I    31.60 


Perct. 


34-23 


26.00 
3(.00 


3*.oe 

20.00 


».3 
-2S.M 
27. 2-30 

37.3-30 

3T.3 
-38.04 

Z7.3 
-38.04 


26.(0 
36-37 
S.06 
26.«( 

U.30 
MM 

x.oo 

36.(0 

34.(0 
M.OO 

33.71 
36.00 
MOO 

3t-3T 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


OntoFkt. 

Otndvribw. 

i 

, 

i 

OcrtUed  Oompoaltloa. 

Ideatlfled  bj  Micro- 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

§ 

1 

rrt. 

P*r  ct. 

C.Tt 

1-* 

l.«l 

<.M 

7.1» 

(.00 

T.n 

t.n 

7.W 

7,11 

7.W 
T.a 
(.S7 
7.06 
7.21 
C.R 

«.M 

«.M 
(.M 
t.H 

(.n 

(.7> 

s.u 


(.CO 
(.(0 


0.»-7.» 
(.t-l 

e.H 

(.»-7.1 

«.»-7.» 


(.M 

6.00 
t.OO 


(.71 
t.OO 


(.(0 

(.00 

(71 

4.74 

(.00 

7.71 

(.00 

(.M 

(.K 

7.14 

7.M 

(.00 

(.7» 

6.00 

7.U 

(.a 

•-( 

M.W 

14.77 
IS.iO 
U.OO 

U.U 

14.M 
14.U 

14.U 
11.41. 
U.U 
14.M 
U.M 

u.a 
u.a 

U.(7 
14.U 
14.K 
U.M 

14.00 
1B.7I 

U.7( 
U.U 
U.OO 

U.Cl 
10.4B 
14.71 

U.a 

14.(0 
U.M 

U.a 
u.n 

U.(0 


Ptr  et. 

Pwet. 

U-U 

n.oo 

13.00 

10.00 

U.OO 

1.(0 

U.OO 

1.(0 

M.00 

U.00 

20.00 

U.OO 

21.00 

2(.(0 

M.17 
-17.J 
10.17 
-17.2 
1(.17 
-17.2 
U.U 
-17.2 
1(.17 
-17.2 

l.C( 
1.75 

1.U 
».00 

».40 

U.OO 

14-17 

21.00 

14.00 

2>.00 

14.00 

».00 

2I.SI 

U.OI 

1.(0 

U.U 

1.40 

U.OO 

1.40 

U.OO 

20.00 

n.oo 

U.OO 

U.OO 

u.00 

2(.00 

».» 

U.K 

1.(0 

u.00 

a.oo 

12.00 

10.00 

U.(0 

U-U 

1.W 

Bnwen    dried    (nlm 
from  barley. 


Brewer*'  dried  (raliw. 

Brewen'  dried  f  lalni, 

Btewen'  dried  fraliu, 

Brewen'  deled  (rains, 


Brewer*'  dried  grain*. 

Brewer*'  dried  train*, 

Brewer*'  dried  grain*. 

Brewer*'  dried  grain*. 

Brewer*'  dried  (rain*. 

Brewer*'  dried  (rain*. 

Brawen'  dried  (rain*, 

Brawere'  dried  grain*, 

Brvwer*'  dried  grains. 

Brewers'  dried  grain*, 

Bnwer*'  dried  grain*. 

Brewar*'  dried  gralin. 


Brewer*' 

dried 

grain*. 

140 

Brewers' 

dried 

grain*. 

(a 

Biawer*' 

dried 

grain*. 

n 

Brewer*' 

dried 

(ralna. 

nu 

Brewer*' 

dried 

(rata*. 

ua 

Brewer*' 

dried 

gialna. 

t07( 

Brewer*' 

dried 

grain*. 

u» 

Brewer*' 

dried 

grain*. 

iia 

A*  certlfled.  ... 

811 

uo 

(44 

447 
tOH 

U24 

iizr 


17* 

a( 

17C 
20 

U7 
(U 
1117 
U4t 

SU 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Onid«  FratdB. 

1 

Nam*  of  rmdtng  Staff  and 

Jl 

i 

Nunc  and  Addreaa  ot  Mann- 

8ampl«d  at 

m 

faetanr  or  Importar, 

S 

j 

^ 

*j 

e 

M 

9 

8 

9 

3 

g 

g 

tfl 

° 

5 

S 

* 

» 

I 


lOM    Beiehard    ft    Weaver, 

Wllkea-Barre,    Pa. 
tOM    Beiehard     *     Wearer 

Wilkes-Blirre,    Fa. 


1014' Stecmaler  Brewins  Co., 

WUkea-Barre,     Pa. 
117 Swope  Brothera,   Johna- 

towBi^Pa. 
UTS    Weetem  Grain*  A  Feed 

Co.,  Cblcago,   111. 


Cream 

of     Corn, 

American 

Maice 

Products 

Co.,     Now 

York, 

N.   Y. 

Cream 

of     Corn, 

American 

Maiae 

ProdDcta 

Co.,     New 

York, 

N.  Y. 

cream 

of     Com, 

American 

Halae 

Prodncta 

Co.,     New 

York, 

K.  Y. 

Cream 

of     Com, 

American 

Halze 

Co..     Naw 

York, 

N.  y. 

Cream 

of     Cora, 

American 

MalM 

Products 

Co..     Naw 

York. 

N.   Y. 

Halt   Sproata. 


245    Hlqnalltjr.        Donaliae-Stnitton 
Co.,    llUwankee.    Wis. 

UW    Jolm  Kam  Malting  Co., 

Bnffalo,  N.  Y. 


562 
1U9 


220 
lOM 

788 
12n 
847 
•81 
411 

tu 
Ki 
m 

1197 

at 

lOO 


MAIZE  BY-PBODDCrrS. 
Corn  Gluten  Feed. 


Clinton,  Clinton  Sncar  Befln- 
tng  Co.,    Clinton,    Iowa. 

Clinton,  Clinton  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.,    Clinton,    Iowa. 


Bnffalo, 

Ing  Co. 
Butralo, 

Inc  Co. 
Buffalo. 

inc  Co. 
Buffalo. 

lug  Co. 
Buffalo, 

log  Co. 
Bnflalq, 

Ing  Co. 
Bnffalo, 

Ing  Co. 
Bnffalo. 

log  Co. 
Buffalo, 

ing  Co. 
Bulialq, 

ing  Co. 
Bnffalo^ 

Ing  Co. 


Corn   Prodncta 
,    New  York 
Cora   Prodneb 
,   New  York, 
Cora  PttMlucta 
,   New  York, 
Corn    Products 
,   New  York 
Com    Products 
,   New  York. 
Cora  Products 
.,   New  York, 
Corn   Products 
,    New   York 
Corn    Products 
,,    New   York, 
Cora   Products 
.    New   York, 
Corn   Products 
,    New  York, 
Corn  Products 
,    New  York 


Relln 
N.   Y. 

Hefln 
N.  Y. 

Befln 
N.   Y. 

Befln 
N.   Y. 

Refln 
N.   Y. 

Refln 
N.   Y. 

Refln 
N.   Y. 

Refln 
N.   Y.     , 

Refln-  I 
N.   Y. 

Refln-  I 
N.   Y.     I 

Refln-  , 
N.  Y.    I 


Nantlcoke,    Olbba    Milling 

Co. 
Wtlkes-Barre,       Miner-Hll 

Urd  Milling  Co. 


ATerage, 


WilkesBarre,    C.    P.    Mat- 

thewa  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Johnstown,     Swope    Bros.. 

TnrUe  Creek,  r.  J.  Blddle 

Total  arerage,    


Reading.  Aug.  C.  Werta  A 
Bro. 

Erie,  Erie  Milling  &  Sup- 
ply Co. 


Average, 


AnnrlUe.  Newgard  &  Bach 
man. 

yitttage,  Paradise  Farmers 
Ass*!!,  Inc. 

Emporiom,  K.  J.  Bogera. 
Dorry,  L.  A.  Wheeler,  .. 
Mjeratown,  8.  T.  Yost.  ... 


Average, 


Palmyra,     Early    tc    Det- 

weller. 
Montrose,     Harrington     A 

Wllaon. 


Average 

Corry,    Acme  Hilling  Co., 
Erie,  A.  P.  Allen 

Lewlsbnrg,     Bnffalo    Flour 

.Milling  Co. 
Muncy,        City       Flourin; 

Mills,  Inc. 
Coudersport,    Eulalla   Mills 

ReynoldavUle,    Falea    Qro- 

cery  Co. 
Troy,  Farmers'  &  Conaom- 

ers    Commercial  Union. 
Honaca,      Monaca      Boiler 

Mllla. 
Charlerol,   R.  C.  Moontaer 

Mt.  Pens,  NalB  Brothers, 

Harrlabnig,    laxtoD    Flour 
&  FeedKi. 


104* 
Iffit 


1014 
117 
UTS 


24a 
UK 


m 


116* 
221 


lOM 


781 
UU 
847 
S81 
411 
811 

an 

471 

n»r 

274 

m 


Par  ct. 
7.S1 

Per  ct. 
30.81 

7.20 

28.15 

T.2S 

20.78 

S.23 

8>.44 

7.71 

28.18 

7.46 

R.U 

7.06 

27.66 

4.U 

28.76 

8.46 

28.21 

8.7* 

28.6* 

u.u 

16.6* 

(.21 

S.lt 

w.s> 

27.60 

».1( 

27.00 

(.80 

26.V 

*.76 

2S.!8 

8.88 

M.81 

».28 

27.W 

8.78 

27.00 

8.M 

16.00 

8.20 

26.62 

0.86 

2T.811 

8.61 

2».44| 

8.68 

10.84 

8.80 

7.80 
7.8* 


Per  et. 
24.8S 

24.86 

2S.T« 
28.88 

26.00 


S.OO 
26.00 


22-2S 


n.si 

27.60 
2».44 

27.60 

r.si 

26.31 
21.44 


24.00 


21.00 

21.00 

*t.oo 

2S.0O 
2».t» 

S.OO 
28.00 

a.M 

2>.W 
21.(0 

28.(0 
21.00 

at.oo 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.-0)ntinued. 


ona»ru. 

erode  Fibw. 

i 

, 

» 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 
I 

Owtl««d  CompMltloa. 

IdcBtlDed  b7  Mleto- 
woplcal  KiimliuiHnB. 

i 

P*r  ct. 

7.44 


T.U 


Perct. 

(.n 


(.a 


I 


7.»i 

I 
(.» I       «.w 

T.K  I        7.16 

T.n :        I.OD 

•.H' 

I 
l.U  I        1.M 

1.44  1    .7^1.6 

I 
l.i*l 

I 

1 


1.98 

I 

i 

«.a  I 

2.(1 1 
..71! 

I 


t.M 


2.M 


1.60 


IM 


Z.M, 


t.n 
s.w 


s.w 

*.s 

1.00 

s.u 

1.00 

S.iS 

1.00 

t.44 

l.OD 

*.» 

1.00 

S.7t 

1.00 

2.17 

1.00 

2.S 

I.OO 

«.J7 

1.00 

•.00 

s.oo 

«.4» 

1.0* 

Perct. 

U.4( 

Peret. 

t.« 

10.24 

12.00 

U.K 

U.W 

14.08 

U.tl 

lO.OO 

U.4* 

U.K 

14.00 

».« 

u.ao 

11.74 

(.00 

I.W 

(.61 

i.n 

1.71 

8.M 

«.0» 

i.to 

0.41 

1.60 

t.U 



6.71 
(.47 

7.60 
8.07 
(.81 
(.72 

(.to 

(.46 
(.16 
7.42 
(.7* 
7.« 
(.2* 


Paret.  I 
1.(0  I 

1.60 ; 

1.6(1 
10.00' 

a.ool 

1.(6  I 

1.WI 

K.OO 
9.(0 


8.(0! 
1.00 


8.60 
8.50 
8. EC 
8.60 
8.(0 
8.W 
8.S0 
8.60 
8.50 
8.60 
8.(0 


I 


I 


Bnwen'  dried  fimloa, 

Brewers'  dried  fnlna, 

BMwen'  dried  (nine, 

Brewen'  dried  fraini, 

Brawete'  dried  (rains, 


Halt  sproots. 
Malt  aproots. 


X.W  Com  gluten  taad, 

B.(0|  , I  Cora  (lutan  taad, 

l.K'  '  Com  tlatea  lead, 

B.Ml  '  Corn  gluten  feed. 


11.(0' 
1.66 
1.(6  ' 

n.oti 


2r.oo 

Cora 

glntan 

feed 

n.oo 

Corn 

glnten 

feed 

1.(0 

Cora 

glaten 

feed 

1.76 

Cora 

glntan 

feed 

1.(0 

Cora 

glnten 

feed 

1.40 

Cora 

gluten 

feed 

1.60 

Com 

glnten 

feed 

1.(0 

Cora 

glnten 

feed 

1.(0 

Cora 

glnten 

feed 

1.'.'0 

Cora 

glnten 

feet,     ... 

Cora  gluten  feed. 

i  Oora  gluten  teed, 
'  Cora  glnten  taad, 

I 

I 

I  Oora  gluten  feed, 

',  Aa  certified 

I  Aa  eerttfled 

I  A«  certified 

I  Aa  certified 

,  Aa  certified,   

I  Aa  certified 

;  As  certified,   

'  As  certified 

,  As  certified 

Aa  certified 


lOM 
ltt4 

1014 
W 

m* 


M6 
124( 


M3 

401 

1160 
2» 


780 

un 

847 
(81 
411 
811 
Ml 

«n 

Uff7 
274 
IM 
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TABLE  v.— ANAr.TSES  OF  SAMPLES   O^ 


UM 

«w 

G02 

ni 
» 

464 

4S1 
.651 
1023 
629 
778 


542 

249 


864 

looe 

996 


93(i 
879 


106 
1069 

23) 
272 


Nam*  of  rMdlnc  Btull  tod 

Nam*  and  AddicH  of  Uana- 

factonr  or  iBpoitw, 


Samplad  at 


I 

s 


BnSalo, 

Inc  Co. 
BafTalo,  - 

Ing  Co. 
Buffalo, 

log  Oo. 
BalTaio. 

Ins  Co. 
Buffalo, 

tna  Co. 
Bolralo. 

log  Co. 


Donglan, 

Rapida, 
Donglas, 

Rapida, 
Douglas. 

Rapida, 
Douglas, 

Rapida, 
Douglaa, 

Rapida, 
Douglas, 

Rapida, 


Corn  Products 
,    New   York, 
Corn   Products 
,    New  York 
Com  Products 
,    New  York, 
Com   Products 
,    New  York, 
Corn   Products 
,    New  York, 
Corn    Products 
,   New  York, 


Refln- 
N.   Y. 

Refln- 
N.   y. 

Refln- 
N.    Y. 

Relln- 
N.   Y. 

Reln- 
N.    Y. 

RaflB- 
N,  Y. 


Douglas  &  Co.,  Cedar 

lows. 
Douglna  &,  Co.,  Cedar 

Town. 
Dout;!as  &  Co.,  Cedar 

Iowa, 
Douglas  &  Co.,  Oedar 

Iowa. 
DouLTlas  &  Co.,  Cedar 

Iowa. 
Douglaa  &  Co.,  Cedar 

Iowa. 


Jonaa    P.    Eby    &  Sob, 

Lancaater,     Pa. 
P.    Bro.,    Plel    Bros..     Starch 

Co.,    ladlanapoUs,    lud. 

P.     Bro.,     Plel     Bros.     Starch 
Co.,   ladlaoai  oils,   lad. 


Staley'B,  A.  B.  SUley  Manu- 
facturing Co..    Decatur,   III. 

UnloD,  Union  St:irch  &  Refla- 
Ing  Co.,   Edinburg,    Ind. 

Union,  Union  Starch  &  Refin- 
ing Co.,   Edinburg,   Ind. 


P.  Bro.,  C.  W.  Wagar  *  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Com   Gluten   Heal. 

Diamond,  Com  Products  Refln- 
inT  Co.,   Now   York,    N.   Y. 

Diamond,  Corn  Products  Refin- 
ing Co.,  New  York,    N.   Y. 


Hominy   Feed. 

Pearl.  E.    I.    Bailey,    Clere- 

Ir.nd,  Ohio. 

Peail.  E.    I.    Bailey,    Clere- 

lr.nd,  Ohio. 


M.  F.  Barlnger,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Ideal.  Elevator  Milling  Co.. 
Springfield ,  III. 


Wesley Tlllc,  W.  D.  Rupley 

St.  Marys,  Leonatd  Hitter 

Rochester,    Rochester  Seed 

&  Supply   Co. 
Bradford,  Smith  Brothers, 

York,   Strayer  Bros.  Co.,   . 

Mansfield,  Sun  MlUing  Co. 

ATorage,    

Elkiand     Boiler 


Blkland, 
Mills. 
Ronka,  B.  D.  Leaman 

Wilkes-Barre,       Mlnei^Hil- 

iard  MUllng  Co. 
OuBoia,   A.   T.  Spiankle, 

Corry,  R.  H.  Van  Tassel, 

Avon,    Charles  Z.  Weiss, 

Average,    


Bird-in-hand,  J.  A.  Umble 

&    Bro. 
Flci-twQod.     H.    Kaufman, 

Sctaaeffer  &  Co. 

Fleetwood ,         Schaeffer 
Wanner  &  Co. 


Average, 


New  Castle,  City  Roller 
Mtlla. 

Canonsbarg,  W.  B.  Dun- 
lap,  Jr. 

Washington,  Washington 
Milling  Co. 


Average, 


Leaman    Place, 
Bershey. 


Barry   K. 
Total  average 


Troy,  Farmers'  te  Conaam- 
PTn'   Commercial  Union. 

Pittsburgh,  The  I.  W. 
Scott  Co. 


Average, 


Mt.  Pleasant,  J.  H.  Brown 

&  Son. 
Greenville,    Webber  Broa., 


Average 

Myerstown,  B.  L.  Blelatein 
Mt.  Penn.  Nein  Bro*.,   ... 


603 
881 
25 
45* 


651 

loa 

629 
778 
223 


642 


260 


1003 


664 


916 
679 


308 
1069 


234 

273 


Per  ct. 
8.20 

10.76 
9.07 
8.36 
8.49 
8.06 
8.73 

10.46 

10.91 
9.62 

10.36 
9.60 
9.35 

10.03 

'      9.66 

7.91 

lO.CO 

8.96 
8.27 
8.30 
9.5] 

8.S3 
6.91 


7.61 
».t> 

8.V 

9.79 
9.10 
9.44 
10.71 
9.33 


Perct. 

21.00 


26.94 
27.63 
23.81 
R.06 
37.63 
26.60 
34.81 
34.81 
34.19 
29.61 
23.76 
36.66 
S.31 
38.76 

33.63 

26.13 
18.19 
16.26 
15.00 

26.a 
M.M 

16.63 


Per  et. 

a.o» 


46.60 

60.00 

46.1> 

44.60 

66.36 

11.33 

9  11 

U.44 

»-U 

11.41 

11.36 

9.69 

11.76 

U.6S 
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FBBDINO  STUFFS  COIXECTKD  IN  1915— Continued. 


Orodsrat 


Oindeniwr. 


I 
I 
I 

£ 


OuHflea  CompiMltioD 


IdeDtlAfd 
•coplcal 


b^  Iflcn* 


Pwct.  I 

2.K 


P»r  ct. 

1.00 


M7 

1.00 

4.U 

1.00 

I.M 

1.00 

i.n 

1.00 

t.n 

l.OO 

s.oo 

t.u 

t.00 

2.W 

S.OI 

i.oo 

t.n 

a.oo 

Z.2» 

2.00 

4.03 

2.00 

I.M 

>.«1 

2.00 

i.U 

1.00 

S.M 
1.74 
4.4S 


1.C0 


S.OO 


5.00 

i 
1.00 

i.n 

1.M 

1.(0 

*.u 

i.a 

1.60 

1.17 

1.S0 

i.» 

>.M 

7-« 

7.7S 

7-» 

».47 

8.11 

(.(|0 

».U 

7.0T 

'  P«r  ct. 

7.81 

t.a 

7.S0 
7.00 
«.H 
7.81 
7.01 

«.n 

8.81 
8.U 
(.11 
11.50 
8.00 

i.a 
s.ts 
t.n 

8.40 

8.11 
8.81 
8.M 
1.10 

4.18 

1.11 

8.71 

1.81 
1.87 

1.84 

4.n 

4.74 
4.11 

l.W 
I.S7 


Per  ct. 

s.tu 

8.80 

'       1.50  i 
8.50 

..»! 

1.501 


1.00 : 


i.o» 

8.00 
8.00 
8.00 


1.00 
t.OO 


•-12 

8.0O 
1.00 


1.00 


4.00 
4.0O 


7-1 
7-1 


10.00 


Per  ct 

l.M 

Corn 

gluten    feed,     ... 

1.85 

Corn 

gluten    feed,     ... 

1.45 

12.00 

Made       from       ihelled 

com  and  coro  bran. 

Cora    gluten    feed,     ... 

M.OO 

Corn 

gluten    feed,    ... 

11.00 

Corn 

gluten    feed,    ... 

11.6* 

1.60 

20.60 

1.76 

1.88 

1.60 

1.80 

>1.6> 

10.00 

11.60 
1.80 

dlatra  teml  artiaclallr 

colored    wltb    orange 

No.  122. 
aiutcn  feed  artlflelally 

colored    with    oranse 

No.  122. 

n.Tt 

n.oo 

n.oo 

l.K 

M.OO 

1.68 

n.n 

1.8S 

2.06 

1.88 

2.00 

Pore 

1.70 

Pnre 

corn  product 

1.88 

1.70 

l.?** 

Aa  certified 

Al  certlfiM 

Corn  gluten  feed, 

Aa  certUled 

Aa  certUled 

At  cortifled 

Cora  glaten  fead, 
Cora  gluten  feed. 
Corn  gluten  feed. 
Corn  gluten  feed, 
Cora  gluten  feed, 
Cora  gluten  feed, 

Oora  gluten  feed, 
Aa  eertlflod 

Aa  earttfled 

Con  gluten  teed. 
Cora  gluten  feed. 
Can  glnten  fMl, 

Corn  glnten  feed, 


Corn  glnten  meal. 
Corn  gluten  meal. 


Aa  certllled, 
Aa  cerUted, 

Horoln;   fepd 
Romlnj  feed, 


UM 
848 

602 

m 

18 


411 
(61 
1021 
821 
771 
221 

641 

2M 

260 


lOOA 
Ml 


M8 

179 


MS 

1089 


!3I 
272 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Crude  Protein. 

1 

Ntm*  of  fttiing  Staff  ani 

i 

s 

Name  and  Addreu  of  Manu- 

Sampled at 

a 

. 

facturer  or  Importer. 

0 

g 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

U2« 
lOK 
«K 


Pearl,  Empire  Oraln  ft  BleTa- 

tor  Co.,  BlD^hamtoD,  N.  Y, 
Emco    Erans,     GTans    MlUlns 

Co.,    Indlanapollfi,   lad. 
Eraco    ETanB,     Evans    Milling 

Co.,   iDdlanapolls,    Ind. 
Bmco    Branii,     Evans    MilUng 

Co.,   Indluuapolls,    Ind. 
Bmco     Evann,     Evans     Milling 

Co.,   IndianapollR,    Ind. 
Bmco    Evans,     Evans    Milling 

Co.,    iDdlauapolifi,   lud. 


Montrose.    Andre  Ic  Sweet  I 

t 

York,     Anderson    Bros.    & ' 

Co.  I 

Manhelm,     Lancaster     Co. 

Farmpra'  Ass'n.  ' 

LlneevUle,  Unesvllle  Coal, 

Lime  &  Cement  Co.  , 

Sharon,  J.  M.  Porter { 


vnz ,  Badger, 
I     Milling 
Wis. 
H3  I  Badger, 
I     Milling 
'     Wis. 
S53  I  Badger, 
I     Milling 
I     Wis. 
209    Badger, 
I      Milling 
WU. 
ei  '  Badger, 
I     Mruing 
Wla. 
MO  '  Badger, 
Mnung 
I     Wla. 


Cliarlea 
I'o., 

Charles 
Co.. 

Charles 
Co., 

Charles 
Co., 

Charles 
Co., 

Charles 
Co.. 


A.     Krauae 
Milwaukee, 

A.     Erause 
Milwaukee, 

A.     Kranae 
Milwaukee. 

A.    Kranae 
Milwaukee, 

A.     Kranae 
Mllwaokee. 

A.     Kranae 
Milwaukee,  ; 


1083  I  Choice   Steam   Cooked,    Miner- 
I     HlUard  Milling  Qo.,  Wllkea-  ' 
Barre,   Pa.  ' 

1074  Choice  Steam  Cooked,  Miner-  . 
I  Hlllard  MlUIng  Co.,  Scran-  | 
I     ton.  Pa. 


6K  i Mystic     Milling     Co., 

Slouz   Cit}',    Iowa. 

1068 Mvstic      Milling      Co., 

I     Slouz  Citj,   Iowa. 


S20  I  Challenge,    Xewsome    Feed    tt 

Grain  Co.,  PIttaburgh,  Pa. 
320    Challenge,    Newsome    Feed    4b 
I     Grain  Co.,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


869  I  rellow.  The  Quaker  Oata  Co., 

I      ChlMgn.     ill. 
M4    Yelldiv,  The  Quaker  Oats  Co,,  . 
i     Chicago.    III.  I 

J178  ,  Yellow.  The  Quaker  Oata  Co., 

I     Chicago.    III.  I 

179  ,  Yellow.  The  Quaker  Oata  Co.,  ' 
Chlnigo,    111. 


60 1  I^gau ,    The    Standard    Cereal  , 
Co.,   Chllltcothe,  Ohio.  i 

231  logai.    The    Standard    Ceresl 
I     Co.,    Chllllrothe,   Ohio. 

I 

232  '  Acme.       SnlTemBunt      Mills,  i 
I     Decatur,  III.  ' 


McVeytown, 
Bodgera. 


John     T. 


Avenge,    

Blown   A   Faa- 


Montrose 
sett.  I 

Tro7,  Fanners'  &  Conaum 
era'  Commercial  Union.      ' 

Leaman    Place,    Barrx    K. 
Hershey. 

Palmyra,   J.  H,  Kettering  ' 
&  Son. 

Ellzahethtown,    Lehman  &  , 
Wolgemuth.  ' 

Vintage,     Paradise    Farm-  ' 
eis'    Association,    Inc.       > 


Arerage, 


Average, 


Average, 


,1, 


10«S 

1 


1095 


Per  ct.  I  Per  et.    Per  ct. 
9.84         11.44         M.«e 


1073  . 

I 

93-.  I 
I 
I 

633  I 

20«, 

51, 
I 


WIIkes-Barre.      Mlner-HU-  :     1033 ' 
lard  Milling  Co. 

Scranton,      Miner-Btllard         107 1 
Milling  Co.  I 


Quarryvllle,      Crowl      &     I       536  I 

Greenleaf. 
Montrose,     Harrington     &       1063  , 

Wilson.  I 


Average 

Carnegie,  Carnegie  Feed  & 

Supply  Co. 
Scottdale,  CItr  Feed  Store 


320 


Osceola  Mills.   Balrd.   Blc-  I       8S»  ' 
kenbaugh  &  Co.  i  i 

Mars,    W.  J.  Kennedy  &    i       994 
Son.  , 

Tarentum,  J.  A.  Sharp,   ..  [     1176  | 

Tohnatown,    A.    F.    Stntxa-  <       179  , 
man  A  Co.  I 

Aremge I  ! 

BlIialM  thtovm    Mnth  Bros.  ,        60  { 

I 
Myerstown,  S.  T.  Tost,   ..  !       2S1 


Average I  

Mycratown.  M.  B.  Becker,         232 


9.83 
9.» 
».84 
9.02 
9.69 

».tl 
».19 

».«S 

8.76 

».ts 

10.06 

9.7? 

9.49 
9.3T 

t.31 

*.«9 
U.i9 
9.92 

10.60 
10.  H 
10.10 

10.48 
U.47 
11  .Ot 
10.96 
11.89 

11.14 

6.14 

10.79 

8.46 
10.66 


U.SS  '  10.00 

I 

u.is .  10.00 

12.00 1  U.0» 

11. 8S  10.00 


I 


U.75 

U.93 
12.13 

11.69 

U.6« 

12.31 

U.SI 

11.69 

11.78 
12.1* 


U.2t 

12.06 
11.88 

11.97 
12.00 
U.44 

U.71 

u.n 

ll.«3 

u.u 

11.13 

11.40 

12.t( 

.10.81 

11.41 
11.60 


u.o* 

10.00 

lo.oo 
10.00 

lO.OO 

lo.o* 
i».«o 

lO-lJ 


12.06         10-U 


11  to 
U  00 


lo.oo 

10.00 

9.00 
1.00 
9.0D 
9.0D 


•.«0 

9.0ft 
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FESDINa  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continiipd 


OmitWmt. 

Orate  ribw. 

i 

8 

i 

f 

CertlOcd  CoDpcMlUon. 

IdentiScd  bj  Micro- 

B 

a 

% 

1 

Kopteal  iizaailBattoD. 

i 

s 

1 

S 

s 
s 

i 

1 

m 

1 

I, 


I 


Par  et.  '  Par  rt.    Par  et.    Per  et.    Par  et.  I 

•.0»l        1.T3 


T.M 

•.a 

u.s 

S.M 
>.«4 

».n 

•.« 

s.ts 

».» 
1.» 
T.n 

t.4> 


t.U 
T.M 

I 

7.1*1 

7.m|  , 

7.»| 

7.M| 

7.M 
7.W 
7.10 

7.10 
»M 
i.4t 
(.70 
S.M 

«.t8 

t.n 

k.04 


7.00. 

7.C0| 
7.<0i 


7.S0 
7.M 


7.W, 


e.oo 

(.00 

(.(• 

(.(0 
(.00 
(.00 


s-a 


(-( , 


(.50. 
(.50 


(.00  I 
(.00  '■ 


4.00! 

4.(0  ! 
4.00' 

I 

400| 

I 

TOO 

zool 


7.1-» 


4.» 

f.K! 

4.n 

4.77 

4.71 
5.00 

4.»« 
6.W 

s.a 

f.(* 

4Jt' 

I 

t.n' 

K.U, 

(.a 

(..ol 

I 

4.(0  I 

t.M 

4.M 

I 
4.71 

4.(2 

■    i 
5.(1 

5.(4 

(.((> 
t.£ 

t.M  I 
2.M 

t.M. 

t.04l 
5.24  I 
1.82 

4.Sl! 

4.n . 


7.W 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 


5.00  1 

I 

5.0O 
t.W 
5.M 
t.M 


t-6 


t.M 
t.M 


5.00 
6.W 


4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

(.00 
(.00  I 

I 

10  M. 


n.M  Uada  from  whlta  eon, 
M.OO  '  Ifada  from  white  corn, 
M.OO  Uada  from  white  com, 
1.75  Made  tram  white  com, 
1.75    Uada  from  white  com, 

B.M 

i 
1.75  :  Made  from  white  oorn. 

1.(5    Made  from  white  corn, 

I 
1.70    Blade  from  white  corn, 

M.OO    Made  from  white  com, 

I 

M.OO '  Made  from  white  com, 

I 

tt.OO  '  Hade  from  pore  white 
com. 

a.oo 

1.85  '    

i.mI 

X.M, 

14.00  '   

l.«l  

36.60 

I 
81.00    Made  from  pare  white 

corn. 
1.75    Made  from  pare  white 
I     com. 

a.ooi 

2.00 '  railow  hominy  foed,    . 

I 
1.83  .  Tellow  homlnjr   feed,    .1 

l.M    Tellow  hominy   feed,    . 
I 
l.M  '  Teliow  bmolny   feed,    . 


Uomlny  feed <   IMS 

Aa  certllled 

A«  certUIed 

Aa  certified,   

Aa  certified 

Aa  certllled 


1 

M 

12M 

UK 

(K 


Aa  certllled,   UHt 

Aa  certUIed tK 

Aa  eertUed (63 

Aa  certllled |  2W 

Aa  certUIed,  61 

Aa  certlOad 6M 

I 

Hominy  feed,    10a 

Hominy  feed 1  1074 


Hominy  feed, 


6M 


Hominy  feed 10(8 


Aa  certified, 
Aa  certified. 


820 
820 


I 


Aa  certified |  tot 

As  certified {  ao4 

Aa  certified I  li;i 

Aa  certified '  17» 


I 


i.n 

1.60 
l.M 


1.551 

1.(6  .  Componndad  from  white 
com.  > 


Hominy  feed. 
Hominy  feed. 


Ai  certified. 
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TABLE  V. -ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Name  of  Feeding  Stuff  and  . 

Name  and  Addrcaa  of  Maoa- 

facturer  or  Immrter. 


8ainpl«d  at 


I 


Gnidfl  PzoteAn* 


I 
i 


102S 
1140 


628 
1240 


7t5 

734 

IIW 

164 
702 
77a 
780 
106 
1»3 

911 

1104 

843 
6K 

427 


i^cme,      Suffern-HDDt 
Uecatnr,  111. 


MUl*. 


Bird  In-band,  J.  A.  nmbla 
&  Bro. 


O.  W.  WagarCo.,  PbUa- 

delpUa,  Pa. 

Corn  Bran. 


Hlner-HUlard     Milling  I 

Co.,   Wllkes-Barre,   Pa.  i 

Malrellne  Feed,  C.  W.  Wagar 
&  Co.,    PblUdelpbla,    Pa. 

Wblte,    Walters   MUUng    Co., 
PblUdelpbla,    Pa. 


Com    Feed    Meal. 

Fal  i>la7    Feed    Mills, - 

IJnton,    iDd. 

WUBAT  OFFAUB. 

Low  Grade  Flonr. 

Red  Dog,  Dolath  Snperlor 
Milling  Co.,    Dulutb,    Minn. 

Fonndrjr,  B.  A.  Eckbart  Mill- 
ing   Co.,     Cblcago,     IIL 

Wheat   Middlings. 

Blank  &  Oottsball,  Bnn- 

trar/i  Pa. 

Wblte,  Blank  A  OotUball, 
Sunbnrf,   Pa. 

U&tcbleaa  Wbeat  Standard, 
Ia.  Cbristlan  &  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis,  Minn. 

City     Flooring     Mills, 

Inc.,    MnncT,   Pa. 

Colby  Milling  Co.,  Dowa- 

glac.  Mlcb. 

Ctoucb     Brotbers    Co., 

Brie,   Pa. 

Soft  Wblte,  Globe  Blerator 
Co..   Baftalo,  N.  T. 

Hoffor'8  Pure.  John  HoCTer 
Flonrlng  Mills  Co..  fiteelton. 

Fresh  Ground,  Q.  B.  HoOTer, 
Woodbury,    Pa. 

Standard    Wheat    Shorts.    Tbr 

Larabee     Flonr     Mills     Co.. 

Hutchinson,   Knns. 
Standard    Wheat   Shorts,   The 

I.arabee     Flonr     MOls     Co., 

Hutchinson,  Kans. 
Pure     Wheat    Shorts,     Maney 

Milling  Co.,   Omaha,    Nebr. 
R.    S.   McOague,    Pitts- 

linrgh.  Pa. 
Wbeat    Shorts,    The    Monarch 

Mining      Co.,      Hntchlnson, 

Kana. 


Average,    

Rouka,    B.   D.  Leaman, 
Total  average,    ... 


Wilkes-Barre,       Miner-Hll- 

lard  Milling  Co. 
West     Chester,     B.     D. 

Hemphill. 

Downlngtown,  H.  0.  Clark- 
son, 


Average, 


Hays,     John     Lacbman    A 
Oo. 


DnBols,  A.  T.  Sprankle.    . 

n'esleyrllle,  W.  D.  Ripley 

Average 


Jersey     Shore,     W.     N. 
Brosba. 

Jersey     Shore,     W.     N. 
Brosba. 

Derry,  L.  A.  Wbe«le,,   ., 


PhlUpsburg    J.  O.  lt."!d,  . 

Mifflin,  W.  n.  Manbeck'ft 
Co. 

TltnsvlUe,  TItusvlile  City 
Mills. 

IJndsey,  Ltndsey  Milling 
Co. 

Harrlsburg,  Mock  &  Bart- 
man. 

Everett,    A.   H.  Wbetatoae 


Butler,    B.    F.    Shannon  * 
Co. 

Indiana,  St.  Clair,  Rlnn  & 
Co. 

Lewlsbnrg,    B.    C.    Noll,    . 

New   Kensington,    A.    R. 

Klngh. 
Westlleld,    Frank   A.   Ack- 

ley. 


S41 


102C 
1140 

U3> 


US* 


023 


7S5 
7S4 
1168 

364 

703 
77J 
78* 

lot 
m 

Ml 


843 

63« 
487 


Per  ct. 

8.88 

Per  ct. 
U.31 

».C7 

U.»l 

8.80 

12.60 

8.88 

11.74 

10.  Jo 

9.6t 

7.90 

lO.U 

8.16 

lt.a6 

».07 

lO.OR 

18.04 

9.60 

10.13 

18.08 

11.72 

16.44 

K..9? 

16.7S 

11.63 

18.63 

U.09 

18.31 

13.30 

18.36 

11.26 

16.28 

11.28 

14.60 

11.26 

18.38 

10 .83 

18.00 

10.21 

18.44 

13.47 

14.81 

11.38 

18.81 

10.63 

10.36 

U.31 

U.81 

U.18 

18.38 

11.10 

19.60 

Per  ct. 

».«-ll 


v  lb 
7.00 

8-13 


7.0) 


14-16 
14-18 
U.t» 
14.44 

14.00 
1*-U 
14.00 
6-10 

17  00 

17.00 

18.00 

18.tt 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTKD  IN  1916— Cou tinned. 


Orate  rat. 


Crate  VUmt. 


I 


I 

& 


OertUcd  OompoimoD. 


Identlflei]  by  HIod- 
«eoplcAl  Btumiiu- 


Perct. 
(.M 

Perct. 
7.1-» 

Perct. 
t.S7 

>.a 

f.«7 

».M 

*.» 

l.4« 

4.» 

4.4» 

4-7 

>.B 

t.l» 

4.W 

S.14 

«.4T 

4-7 

6.7t 

(.11 

7.W 

«.» 

iM 

l.S 

(.34 

4.(0 

*.5« 

>.a 

1.89 

4.4» 

2.71 

e.ie 

4.5-e 

5.90 

4.2S 

4.6-6 

6.03 

S.4S 

4.0 

(.89 

4.14 

S.66 

4.H 

4.10 

8.81 

S.M 

4.S0 

5.67 

s.n 

t-S 

4.K 

4.42 

a.oo 

3.7S 

S.14 

n 

3.39 

S.29 

4. so 

4,« 

t.6e 

4.S0 

4.8( 

4.0 

5.00 

5.« 

4.M 

4.n 

4.82 

4.07 

4.59 

Perct. 
10.00 


8-U 
18.  CO 


(-10 


(.00 


4.00 


4-4.5 
4-4.5 
(.40 
4.82 

3.12 

4-6 

9.00 

10-15 

5.(0 

6.50 
(.50 

8.00 


Perct. 
80.(0 


B.7( 

n.(o 

14.00 

1.50 
8(.00 

LK 

88.13 

1.86 


3.00 
1  Ml 
1.80 

1.70 

1.80 

28.00 

1.80 
1.80 
1.00 
1.75 
1.76 
1.(0 

i.n 

82.00 

82.00 
l.» 

I.n 


Compoauded  (rom  wblte 
corn. 


Pure      roro       pi«da<<t 
male  'rom  corn  bnn. 


Com   leed  nh. 


At  certlfled 

Homlnr  feed,    

Corn  bian,  

Corn  bran  and  a  email 
amonnt  of  corn  dft- 
Inan. 

Corn  bran,  

As  certified,   

LoW'Crade   flour 

Low-grade    flour 


Wheat  middllnita  and 
trace  ot  frouud 
screeninga. 

Wheat  middltnga  and 
amall  aroocnt  of 
frroDDd  Kcreenlnga. 

Wlieat  middllnga  nntl 
■mall  amonnt  of 
ground  acreenlnga. 

Wheat    middlings. 


Wheet  nlddltnga,  . 

Wheat    middllnga,  . 

Wheat    mIddUnga,  . 

Wbeet   lu'ddllnffa,  . 

Wheat    nlddUr.ge  a 
email       amwint 
groand  acreetilnge. 

Wheat    middlluga,  . 

Wheat    middllnga,  . 

Wheat    middllnga,  . 

Wheat    middllnga.  . 

tVheat    middlings,  . 


(41 


650 


1035 
U40 

1189 


1168 


735 
7a4 
1158 

8(4 

7« 
773 
78» 
100 
193 

911 

im 

S43 
S9« 
4» 
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TABLE  y.— ANALYSES  OP  SAMPLES  OF 


— 

Onide  Protelo. 

1 

Name  of  Feedlnc  StnS  ud 

i 

Nome  and  Addreas  of  Mano- 

Bampled  at 

m 

tactuier  or  Importer. 

1 

I 

i 

a 

S 

o 

MS 


U7 


lOTO 
Ul« 


soo 


367  Hardenbergb's  Fancj  White, 
National  Milling  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis,  Minn. 

62J  Standard,  New  Pragne  Flour- 
ing MlUa  Co.,  New  Prague, 
Minn. 

369  White  Flour,  Nortbwestetn 
Milling  Co.,  LdtUe  Falla. 
Minn. 

3»1    OsaklB      Milling      Co., 

OsaUa,    Minn, 

6S9    Pennock     *     Broalna, 

ATondale,    Pa. 


US    The   Qualcer   Oata   Co., 

Cblcago,    IIL 

1193    George  L.  Reed  Milling 

Co.,    BrooiCTille.    Pa. 

if    P.   A.  A  8.  Small  Co., 

York.  Pa. 

1102    Creacent,     6tar     &     Creacent 
MOllng  Co.,   Chicago.   lU. 

M    P.    W.    Stock    i    Bona, 

;  Hillsdale,  Mich. 
W3  Pure  Wheat  Flour,  TeuDant 
&  Hojrt  Co.,  lake  City, 
Minn. 
S-Pnre  Wheat  Shorts,  Zenith 
Milling  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


Wheat  MiddUnga  with  Admlx- 
tnrea.  i 

Oem  MiddUnga,  T.  M.  Biddle, 

Altoona,    Pa. 
Oem  Middlings,  T.  M.  Biddle, 

Altoona,    Pk. 


Big     Diamond     Wheat     Flour 
Middlings     with     Screenings  , 
not     Bxceedlng     Mill     Run,  , 
Big  mamoud  MiU  Co.,   Min- 
neapolis,  Minn.  { 

Special  .Middlings,  Brown  It 
Faasett,  Tnnkhannocli,  Pa. 

Berkshire  Wheat  Flour  Midd- 
lings with  Ground  Screen- 
ings not  exceeding  MIU  Run, 
Oeorge  C,  Christian,  Minne- 
apolis,   Minn. 

Polnnd  Wheat  Standard  Midd- 
lings with  Gronnd  Screen- 
ings not  exceeding  Mill  Run, 
George  0.  Christian,  Min- 
neapolis,  Minn. 

Poland  Wheat  Standard  Midd- 
lings with  Ground  Screen- 
ings not  exceeding  Mill  Run. 
George  0.  Christian,  Min- 
neapolis,  Minn. 


S3 
861 


PaUn     Oil      Middlings.      Citj 

RoUer    Mllla,     New    Castle, 

Pa. 
Befusa  Cleaning  Mlztore,  CItr 

BoUer    Mills,     New    Castle, 

Pa. 


Clearaeld,  John  W.  Itbert* 

OU  Clt7,   Magee  Feed  Co. 

Clearfield,  John  W.  Smith 
&  Bro. 

Smethport,  Henog  Milling 

Co. 
Leaman   Place,    Harrr    K 

Hershey. 

Bedford,  Davldaon  Btoa.,  . 

BrookvlUe.  Georg*  L.  Reed 

Milling  Co. 
York,    P.    A.    A  8.    SmaU 

Co. 

Jeannette,    Keratone   Sop- 

piT  Co. 
York,     Strayer    Bros.  Co., 

Mt.  Union,  Darld  Bnmmel 


Rldgway,  Smith  Bro*.  Co. 
ATerage 


Altoona,   T.  M.  Biddle, 
Juniata,    R.  I.  Remaley, 


Arerage, 


Saxton,    Stapleton   &   Me- 
Claln 


Montrose,    Brown    A    Fas- 
sett. 
Belle  Vernon,  C.  N.  IiDce. 


McKeesport,      Keystone 
Commercial  Co. 


Latrobe,    I.atn>be   Feed    t 
Supply  Co. 


ATerage, 


Ellsabethtoiirn,    Lehman   & 
Woigemntb. 

New    Caatl>,    City    Roller 
MtUs. 


3«; 

621 

361 

331 
553 

US 

1133 

U 

U03 
34 
3S2 

at 


361 


137 


1070 
IIU 


300 


62 
361 


4.13 


wet. 
10.4V 

Per  ct. 

17. » 

Per  et. 
M.'iO 

10.36 

13.00 

17.76 

U.30 

U.6> 

16.60 

u.os 

17.63 

16.00 

10.30 

16.44 

11.37 

13.38 

U.48 

17.06 

11.36 

U.6» 

U.40 

17.13 

16.00 

3.37 

17.13 

16.S0 

11.87 

U.U 

16.33 

3.33 

1>.M 

16.00 

u.a 

17.34 

U.66 

14.38 

lO.M 

10.16 

IS.  31 

10.01 

10.40 

IS.la 

U.34 

U.63 

14.60 

1A.80 

14.35 

13-16 

»M 

16.00 

14.00 

10.68 

K.Ot 

14.S3 

10.13 

17.33 

14.60 

10.40 

16.34 

6.16 

13.44 

U.00 

1(.34 
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FEEDING  STOFFS  COLUECTED  IN  WIS.— Continued. 


OniteFat. 


Omde  Fiber. 


i 


5 

a 
O 


CertUed  Compoaitlon. 


Uentlfled  bj  Mlcra- 
Moplcal  ■zunlnatloD. 


i 

8 


P«  et. 

t.OT 

Per  et. 
4.30 

Perct. 

6.2S 

Perct. 

0.20 

«.W 

6.M 

t.m 

(.76 

t.M 

4.C0 

7.«0 

8.80 

«.01 

4.00 

0.61 

14.00 

4.n 

4.7» 

4.M 

S.W 

«.7( 

4.68 

4.» 

4.70 

4.tS 

4.00 

t.a 

(.00 

4.n 

4.00 

(.84 

(.00 

6.26 

4.00 

6.7* 

6.10 

6.70 

t.60 

(.77 

o.oo 

4.9g 

(.16 

(.05 

2.10 

>.64 

11.80 

1M 

2.10 

4.80 

U.80 

C.(8 

4.21 

........ 

6.44 

4.60 

6.1» 

7.74 

(.e» 

6-10 

(.87 

4-0 

6.72 

4.00 

(.4< 

8.00 

6.n 

4.00 

8.0 

0.60 

6.6> 

4.00 

8.10 

0.60 

6.6S 

8.36 

8.<E 

6.00 

6.(6 

7.60 

T.M 

*.i» 

7.3> 

8.7t 

Perct. 
1.80 


1.76 

l.«E 
1.80 

1.80 
1.60 
1.76 

88.00 

84.00 

2.00 

2.00 

84.82 

86.00 
1.80 

8(.60 
l.M 

1.70 
1.80 

1.06 

1.(0 

l.(S 

n.oo 

1.26 


,  Wbeat    mlddUngi    and 
trace        of        ffronad 

,      screenings. 
Wheat     mldddllncs  and 

I      trace        of        ground 
screenings. 

I  Wheat     middlings     and 
small        amoDnt        of 

'      ground  screenings, 

,  wheat    mlddUngs,    .... 


.     Wheat     middlings     and 
trace        of        ground 
I      screenings. 
. '  Wheat    silddllDcs 

.    Wheat   mlddllnga 

..  Wheat     middlings     and 
I      *"«        of        gnmnd 

screenings. 
.'  Wheat    idddllngs,    . 


Made  from  pore  wheat     As  certUed 


Wheat    middlings,    .. 
Wheat    mlddUngs,     .. 


Wheat    middling!    and  i  Aa  certlfled, 

hominy  feed. 
Wheat    middlings,    red      Aa  certUed, 

dog  flour  and  hominy 

feed.  , 


Wheat  middlings  and 
mill  mn  ground 
screenings. 


Wheat    middlings   and  I  As  certlfled 

hominy. 

Wheat    middlings    and 

I  mill        run        gnmnd 

I  screenings. 


Wheat  mlddUngs  and 
mill  mn  gronml 
•creenlnga. 


Wheat  middlings  and 
mm  run  groQiUI 
screenings. 


aod  I  As  certlfled. 


niieat    middlings 
palm  oil. 


Wheat  middlings  76%,  ,  As  certlfled, 
rye     middlings     26%  I 
and  palm  oil.  i 


8(7 

(28 

868 

281 
668 

183 

U»2 
18 

1102 
24 
882 

(62 


861 

848 


W 


1070 
1116 


800 


281 


62 

Ml 
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TABLE  V.-ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OP 


Naio«  or  FMdiiii;  Stuff  ind 

Name  and  Addr>!<a  of  Manu- 

tartimr  or  Importer. 


Sampled  at 


, 

OndeP 

§ 

z 

^ 

. 

i 

1 

1 

I 


use 

1187 


1226 


nt 


170 


1012 


128 


717 


M2 


Glaro  Wbeat  Mlddllnga,   Claro 
UllllDg  Cu.,  ijikeTlUe,  Minn. 


Cbolcf  White  Middlings,  The 
CIVTPiand  Milling  Co.,  ClCTO- 
Iac4,     Ohio. 

Rpenil  Pine  Middlings.  The 
Cleveland  Milling  Co.,  Clerti- 
V.od.    Ohio. 

Crvacent  Standard  Middlings 
with  Ground  Screenings  not 
exceeding  Mill  Run.  Crescent 
Milling  Co..   Fairfax,  Minn. 

White  Pig  Middlings.  Dolnth- 
Soperlor  Milling  Co.,  Dn- 
lu&,  Mtnn. 

Middlings  irlth  Gronnd  Screen- 
ings not  exeeed'n?  Mill  Rna. 
R.  A.  B'khsrt  Hilling  Co., 
Chicago,  IlL 

Soewball  Wheat  White  Midd- 
lings with  0  round  Screen- 
ings not  ezceedintr  Mill  Rnn. 
The  Gardner  Mllla,  Hast- 
ings,   Minn. 

Barter's  Winter  Wheat  Midd- 
lings with  Gronnd  Screen- 
ings not  exceeding  Mill  Rnn, 
The  Barter  Milling  Co.,  To- 
ledo,    Ohio. 

White  middlings  and  screen- 
ings. The  Knw  Milling  Co., 
Topeka,    Kans. 

Radger  Fancr  Middlings, 
Charles  A.  Kranae  Milling 
Co.,     MUwnnkee,   wis. 


Badger  Fanc:^  Mlddllnrs. 
Charlea  A.  Krause  Milling 
Co.,  Milwaukee,    Wis. 

nadger  Fnnrj  Middlings, 
Charlea  A.  Kranie  Milling 
Co  .  Mllwankee.  Wla. 


Badger  Fancy  Middlings, 
Charlea  A.  Krnn«e  Milling 
Co..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Wheat  Shorts  with  MIU  Ran 
Screenings,  not  to  exceed  8 
per  cent,  The  Ijirabee  Flonr 
Mllla  Co.,  Bntchlnson,  Kans. 

Elmco  Wheat  Standard  Mid- 
dlings and  Screenlnga,  Uat- 
man  MIU  Co.,  La  Croase, 
Wis. 

Elni<M  Wheat  Fancy  White 
Middlings  and  Screenlnga, 
Lintman  Mill  Co.,  La 
rroaac.    Wis. 

Fsnry  Canadian  Middling! 
with  Gronnd  Screenings  not 
exceeding  Mill  Rnn,  Maple 
Leaf  MiTllnft  Co..  Ltd..  To- 
ronto.   Canada. 


Indiana,  St.  Clair,  Rtaw  & 
Co. 


BrookTllle,    Kline's    Sifter 
Mllla. 

BruokTlUe,    Kline's    Sifter 
Mills. 

I«ck  Haren,    F.  B.  Dyer, 


on  City,  New  Model  Mill- 
ing Co. 


LinesTllle,  LlneeTlUe  Coal, 
Lime  ft  Cement  Co. 


HanoTcr,    George    Hnll    * 
Bona. 


WIndbcr,   Weaver  ft  Bar 
key. 


Windher,    Clande   Darla, .. 
Emporlom,  Emporlnm 


Smporlum. 
MtUlng   Co. 


Ronka,  H   D.  Leaman,  .. 


Greenabnrg,  McFarland 

Supply    Co. 


Waahington,  H.  G.  Miller. 


ATerage, 

Carrolltnwn. 
en  rode. 


W.    A.    Kek- 


RlalrsriUe, 
Tey. 


J.    A.   McKel- 


Porl     Rojal,     Port 
Grain  r.  erator. 


Boyal 


Itcadford    Smith  Brothers, 


UK 

Per  «t. 

lO.Sl 

Per  et. 

17.(1 

118S 

10.(6 

IS.M 

1187 

10.85 

U.18 

788 

8.78 

1C.88 

«20 

10. 0 

M.n 

U2S 

10.88 

U.« 

» 

U.SO 

17.10 

172 

1«.«2 

18.(8 

170 

lO.fl 

U.«7 

8W 

10.00 

1S.W 

.K2 

8.8S 

U.GS 

28* 

10.80 

U.SO 

1012 

10.05 

12.58 

».80 

13.28 

128 

11.82 

18.75 

12tt 

$.tl 

18.(0 

717 

i».a 

n.H 

R2 

9.82 

18W 

Per  «. 
IS. 00 


14-17 
U-18 
M.20 

M.50 


U.«0 


18.08 
11.00 


U.OO 
lt.(* 


U.OO 


1(.(D 


18.18 


WM 


K.OO 
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FKEDING  STUFFS  COLLKCTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


Crade  rat. 


Cmd*  nbft. 


I 


Cert!9ed  CompohittoD. 


Idratiaed  by  Hlero- 
Moplnil  BsamlBatloa. 


ret. 

e.u 

Per  ct. 
1.00 

Per  et. 
7.07 

Per  et. 
10.00 

4.M 

44 

4.69 

8.0O 

4.t2 

&^ 

l.U 

6.00 

6.18 

S.M 

lo.r 

lO.OO 

S.S 

».W 

7.U 

7.00 

4.M 

4.<W 

6.7» 

7.00 

E.« 

4.M 

6.n 

7.60 

4.n 

4.M 

6.66 

6.60 

4.U 

4.40 

t.77 

(.00 

f.4l 

4.U 

4.47 

7.00 

7.n 

4.M 

4.23 

7.00 

T.K 

4.M 

8.81 

7.00 

S.W 

4.B0 

4.64 

7.00 

7.M 

4.10 

C.2t 

t.M 

4.U 

6.60 

(.K 

t.m 

6.68 

lO.Oi 

E.» 

4.  GO 

6.0* 

(.00 

t.N 

HO 

7.tt 

lO.OO 

Per  ct. 
1.60 


1.06 


1.7S 


Standard      and      flour  ' 
middllnga,     red    dog  ; 
and    ground     icreen- 
IncK     not     exceeding 
mill  run. 

Made  from  wheat  with  ' 
ground  arreenlnga  not  I 
ezceedlDR    mill   run.    I 

Hade  from  wheat  with  I 
ground  aereenlnga  not 
exceeding   mill    mn.    I 


1.70  '  Wheat   llonr   Ri'ddllnga 

I     with    gTDund    ticreon- 
ings     not     exceeding 
mAl  run. 
27.00 


12.00 


1.76 


K.OO 


11.00 


14.76 


1.70 


12.00 


Ualso  red  dog 
flour  and  wheat  mid. 
dlln7«  with  ground 
■creeolngfl  not  ex. 
cepdlnff   mill   mn. 

Wheat  mlddlingii  and 
mnixo  red   dog   flour. 

Mnliio     red     dog     flour 
and  wheat  middlings 
with    Krotmd    wreen    , 
Inga     not     exceeding  , 
mill  mn. 

Matao     red     dog     flour  ' 
and  wheat  middling" 
with    ground,  tir'i'i'eii    ■ 
Ingt)     not     excetfling  [ 
mill  run.  | 


Aa  certlfled 

Aa  certlfled 

Aa  certlfled,   

Wheat  middlings  and 
large  amount  of 
ground  aereenlnga. 

Aa  certified 

Wheat  middlings  and 
and  mill  run  ground 
screenings. 

Wheat  middlings  and 
and  mill  run  ground 
screenings. 

Wheat  middlings  and 
and  mill  run  ground 
screenings. 

Wheat  middlings  and 
ground   ■creeungs. 

As  certlfled 

As  certlfled 

As  certlfled 

As  certlfled 


I 


Wheat  mlddllngx  and 
uitll  m*i  around 
screiMllngti. 

Wheat  mldilllngt  and 
gronnd  scnt-nings. 


Wheat     middlings     and 
ground  screenings. 


Wheat  mlddltngfl  aa  1 
mill  run  ground 
screenings. 


118« 
U87 
788' 


1226 


172 


170 

no 


661 

280 


1012 


12( 


laM 


717 


182 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


erode  Ptotda. 

1 

Name  of  Feeding  Staff-  and 

1 

g 

Name  and  Address  of  Mann- 

Sampled' at 

fl 

V 

factorer  or  Importer. 

• 

1 

i 
1 

1 

S 

1 

:S 

0 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Per  et. 

l«    Wheat  Stiorti  witb  Screeninss 

Somerset,    Saylor  A  W07, 

Itf 

10.66 

16.7B 

17.00 

1     not  exceedtns  HiU  Run,  Mar- 

,     maU  MlUlng  Co..    ManhaU, 

'     Minn. 

107>    Colcxiial      Cbolce      MlddliOKS. 

Scranton,     Mlnei^Hiilard 

107» 

10.M 

UM 

u-u 

Mlncr-Hlllard     Milling     Co.. 

MlUlng    Oo. 

Scranton,    Pa. 

N 

Wheat   Middlings  not   exceed- 
ing   Mill   Bnn    with   Screen- 
ings, National  Feed  Co.,  St, 
Loaia,  Mo. 

Harrlaburg,  Bolter  dt  Gar- 
man. 

S8 

10.82 

- 

19.60 

16.00 

xn 

Challenge     Fane/     Mlddllnga. 
Newaome    Feed    and    Grain 
Co.,    Vlttaborgh,    Pa. 

Greensbnrg,       Hudson      ft 
Kuhns. 

277 

11.22 

14.01 

U.6* 

ia7 

Palmo  MIdds,    Newsome   Feed 
and    Grain    Co.,    Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Palmo  Mlddt,    Newsome  Feed 

I.tnesTiUe.  UnesTiUe  Mill- 
ing Co. 

1217 

4.1* 

17.60 

16  00 

IIW 

Derrj,   L.  A.    Wheeler,    .. 

1160 

7.71 

18.44 

16.00 

and   Grain   Co.,    Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

ATerage 

I.tf 

U.07 

KT 

Middlings  with  Onnind  Screen- 
ing*    not     exceeding     Mill 
Bnn,  Boekwell's  Flonr  Mills, 

Braddock,  John  Lachman, 

a«r 

U.M 

u.n 

14.0* 

North  Baltimore,   Ohio. 

lOM    Palm    OU    Middllnga,     J.     B. 

FarreU,    J.   B.    Bonx 

ICM 

tM 

u.a 

15.00 

Bonx,  rarrcU,  Pa. 

*M    Wheat    Flonr    MlddUnga    with 

Washington,  0.  8.  Hunter 

9M 

11.00 

17.44 

.1T.» 

Gronnd    Screenings    not    ex- 

&  Co. 

ceeding     MUl     Hun.     Sleepy 
Eye  Mour  MIIU  Co.,  Minne- 

SDoUs.    Minn. 

1265    Wheat  Middlings  with  Screen- 

Hays,    John    I^chman    ft 

UH 

10.70 

17.60 

U.OO 

Ingra  not  excpedlni?  Mill  Run, 

Co. 

« 

Standard  Tllton  Milling  Co.. 

8t.   Lontii.   Mo. 

12U  '  Wheat  Middllnfii  with  Oroqnd 

BlalrtTllle,   George  J.   New 

UI3 

io.a 

16.U 

16.60 

Sereenlnira      not      exceeding 

1     Mill    Bon.    Tenant    ft    Hojrt 

!     Co.,  Lake  Citj,   Minn. 

an  1  Camp'a    No.     2,     White     Mid- 

Mt.  Pleesant,  J.  H.  Brown 

tot 

10.40 

u.n 

U-14 

1     dlln»»   and    Corn    Meal,   The 

&  Son. 

Toledo  Grain  ft   Milling  Co.. 
1     Toledo.     Ohio. 
138    Camp's     No.     2,     White     Mid- 

South    Fork,    J.    K.    Cries 

136 

U.26 

16.S0 

U-14 

dlinga   and    Corn   Meal,    The 

man. 

Toledo  Grain  ft  Milling  Co., 
Toledo,    Ohio. 
1210 .  Oamp'a    No.     2.     White    Hid- 

BtairsTUle.    J.    A.    HcKel- 

IZIO 

10.16 

16.8 

U-14 

t     dllaga  and   Corn  Meal.   The 
Toledo  Grain  &  Milling  Co., 

vey. 

Toledo,    Ohio. 

Average,    

10.64 

lO.U 

61«    Pnre  Winter  Wheat  MIddlinga 

Tlonesta,  Lanson  Bortheta, 

"l« 

10.71 

17.1* 

16.00 

with    Screenings    not   to  ex- 

ceed Mill  Run,  Trenton  Mill- 

ing  Co.,    Trenton,    III. 

369 

Wheat    Flour    Middlings   with 

OrarHeld,  J.  T.  Murphy,  . 

S6> 

12.47 

U.n 

17.00 

1     Ground     Screninga     riot     ex- 

'     eeeding  Mill  Bnn.  Waihbnm 

Croabr      Co.,      Minneapolla, 
>     Minn. 
727  '  Blark   Hawk  Wheat  Standard 

Jeraey      Shore.       W.       N. 

767 

10.60 

u.oo 

1«W 

1     Middlings        with        Gronnd 

Broshi 

1     Srreeoingt      not      exceeding 

'     Mill     Ban.     weatem     Floor 

Mllla  Co.,   Davenport.    Iowa. 

ro    Mixed  Middlings,  U  B.  Tagel, 

MIffltnbcrg,    B.    T.    Poster 

«> 

19.K 

u.« 

urn 

Millmont,    ''.. 

ft  son. 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLl,ECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 

Cnid*rat 

Orads  Flbar. 

t 

1 

.  X 

CerUBed  CompoaitlOtt. 

IdentUed  by  Mlcro- 
loopical  Examination. 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

I 

Per  ct. 
t.tt 

Per  ct. 
S.M 

Per  ct. 
8.10 

Per  ct. 

Paret. 
1.80 

Wheat    middling!    and 
mill        ran        ground 
•creenlnga. 

146 

e.a 

5-g 
4.W 

O'OO 
5.68 

»4 

7.0O 

1.78 

88.00 

Wheat     mlddllnc*     In- 
cluding      mill       mn 
■creenlDKe  and  white 
corn    mlddUnge. 

Made  from  wheat. 

As  certlfled 

ion 

4.S1 

Wheat     mlddUnis     and 
mill        ran        gronnd 
■creeniogs. 

88 

(.71 

4.W 

4.15 

7.00 

88.00 

Uaiso    red    dog    flour 
and  wheat  mladlings 
with    ground    ecreen- 
IngB     not     exceeding 
mill  mn. 

Cleaning         mlddllnc* 

Malzo     red     dog    floor. 
rje  mlddllngi,    wheat 
mlddUngs     and     mill 
run  gronnd  icreenlnga. 

877 

>.» 

e.w 

5.61 

7.00 

1.86 

Ae  certlfled 

ia7 

!     and  palm  oU. 

T.M 

(.» 

7.08 
6.84 

7.00 

1.60    Clcanlne          middUns* 

Aa  certlfled 

1100 

8.11 

1.48 

and  palm  oil. 

1.16 

4.W 

e.oo 

8.44 

0.88 

18.00 
7.60 

1.70 
1.80 

Wheat   mlddllnga,    mill 
ran  ground  sereeninga 
and    trace    of    whole 
weed  aeeda. 

Wheat     middling!,     ne 
mlddllnga    and     paUn 
oil. 

Wheat    mlddllnga.    and 

inga. 

987 
1000 

».a 

Wheat    mlddUngi    and 
palm    oU. 

f.Zt 

4.W 

0.08 

7.70 

1  80 

8>« 

4.70 

4.0D 

4.6» 

6.00 

1.66 

Wheat    middling!,     and 
mill        ran        ground 
Bcreenlng!. 

1856 

5.M 

t.oo 

7.68 

8.0O 

1.70 

Wheat    middling!,    and 
mill        run        gronnd 
screening*. 

tzu 

4.7( 

4-« 

0.45 

0.00 

1.10 

Wheat    mlddllngi    and 
fine  white  com  meaL 

Wheat  mlddllngi 

803 

5.14 

4-« 

6.88 

6.00 

88.W 

Wheat    mlddllaga    anj 
line  white  com  meal. 

Wheat  mlddllogs 

188 

(.n 

4^ 

6.40 

6.00 

1 
1.70    Wheat    mlddllofs    and 
1     fine  white  com  meal. 

Wheat    mlddllogs 

1810 

i.U 

6.41 

38.87  1 

i.n 

4.00 

4.28 

7.00 

1.86 

Wheat    middlings    and 
mill        ran        ground 
screenings. 

(18 

t.x 

5.00 

5.60 

6.50 

1.80 

Wheiit     middlings     and 
mill        ran        ground 
screenings. 

88* 

i.W 

6.70 

7.16 

6.M 

1.70 

Wheat     middlings     and 
mill        run        ground 
screenings. 

787 

4.57 

1.00 

6.63 

4.80 

1.70 

Wheat  and  icreaiilnf*. 

Wheat     middlings     and 
ground   screenings. 

860 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAHPLBS  OF 


Name  of  Feeding  Stall  and 

Name  and  Addnaa  of  Mann- 

taetarer  or  Importer. 


Sampled  at 


Omde  Protelii. 


s 

s 
O 


W 


m 

1072 
IW 
412 

129* 


84> 

U80 

IIM 
195 
2» 
7« 
M 
(26 

24 

KS 

771 

7»- 

1042 


Mixed   Feed— Wbeat   Bj- 

Prodncts. 

Mixed   Boston   Feed,    Dulutli— 

Soperlor  MlUlnc  Co.,  Dulath, 

Minn. 


Standard  Wheat  Feed  with 
Ground  Screcnlnge  not  ex- 
ceeding Mill  Run,  Huron 
Milling  Co.,    Huron,   S.  Dnk. 

Uatchlen  Hearj  Mixed  Feed, 
Bnnter-Robinaon-Wena  Mill* 
ing  Co.,   St.  Loais,   Mo. 

Winter  Soaahlne  Mixed  Feed, 
Bnnter-Robinson-Weni  Mill- 
ing Co.,  St.  Loula,  Mo. 

Hill  Run  Wheat  Feed,  Lcran 
&  Sona,  Colombia,  Pa. 

Mixed  Feed,   The  Oaakls  MIU- 

Ing  Co.,  OauklB,  Minn. 
Occident  wheat  Feed,  Ruasell- 

MlUer    Milling    Co.,    Mlnne- 

apolla,    Minn. 
Mixed  Wheat  Feed,   Stapleton 

A  MeClain,   Saxton,    Pa. 

Monarch    Fancy    Wheat    Feed. 

F.   W.  Stock  &  Sons,  HilU- 

dale,  MIcb. 
Kent   Mixed    Feed.    The    Wil- 

llama    Biotben    Co.,    Kent, 

Ohio. 

Wheat  Bran. 

Mnlac  Fancy,  Aberdeen  Mill- 
ing Co.,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

Tbe     D.     O.     Bamford 

Milling  Co.,   Midway,    Pa. 

Bnffalo     Fionr    Milling 

Co.,    Lewiatmrg,    Pa. 

Alex.  S.  Campbell,  Ana- 
tin,  Minn. 

Pore,     Oeorge     C.     Ohriatian, 

Minneapolia,    Minn. 
Croach     Brothera     Co., 

Erie,    Pa. 
Pure,    E.    E.   Delp  Grain   Co., 

Bourbon,    Ind. 
Pare,    Gamble,    Gheen  ft  Co., 

Bellefonte,   Pa. 
Oratton     Roller     Hllla 

Co.,  Grafton,   N.  Dak. 
Hetrick,  Wilaon  &  Co., 

Indiana,   Pa. 

John     Hoffer     Flooring 

MUI   Co.,    Steelton,    Pa. 

Palace,  Kehler  Flour  Milla 
Co.,    St.  I.oula,   Mo. 

Kerr     Hill     Mill     Co., 

Ltd.,    TltnaTllle,    Pa. 

t«Tan  ft  Sons,  Colom- 
bia,   Pa. 

Pure,  Manser  Mill  Co.,  tan- 
rys  Station,  Pa. 


MansUeld,      Snn      MlUlng 
Co. 


Parnaasns,      Johnston 
Hamilton. 


Saxton,    Stapleton    A    Me- 
Clain. 


Oreensbnrg, 
Kuhns. 


Bodson 


Lancaster,  Leran  ft  Sons, 


Rorhester,    Rochester  Seed 

ft  Supply  Co, 
Montrose,    Brown    ft    Faa- 

aett. 

Saxton,    Stapleton    ft    Hc- 
Claln. 

Coudcraport,    Eulalla  Mllla, 


Wealeyvilie,    W. 
ley. 


D.    Bip- 


Arerage, 


Jeannette,  Keystone  Sup- 
ply Co. 

Midway,  The  D.  O.  Bam- 
ford Milling  Co. 

T.ewlsbnrg.  Buffalo  Flour 
Milling  Co. 

LinesTllle,  LtnearilU  MlU- 
lng Co. 

BrookTlIle,     Kline's    Sifter 

Mills. 
Smetliport,    F.    A.    Greene, 

Huntingdon,       Bnntlngdon 

Milling  Co. 
Antes  Fort.  Gbeeo,  Sptegel- 

myer  ft  Phleger. 
York.    P.   A.    ft   S.    Small 

Co. 
Indiana,    Hetrick,    Wilson 

ft  Co. 

Llttlestown,    D.    B.   Bucky 

ft  Son. 
Altoona,   R.  F.   Notley,    .. 

TitusTille,    Kerr  Bill  Mill 

Co.,  Ltd. 
T4incastar,   T.eTan  ft  Sous, 


Baxletoa, 
Co, 


Maoier      MiU 


432 


IM 
179 

77 

601 
1072 

IM 

4U 

1222 


82> 


1220 

1124 
296 
202 
741 
U 
825 

24 

26» 

771 

7> 

1042 


ret. 

Per  et. ' 

8.8S 

18.21 

11.62 

18.89 

10.95 

17.21 

10.17 

18.88 

11.26 

13.28 

9.27 

11.06 

11.19 

18.66 

U.5> 

16.(4 

10.69 

18.81 

10.62 

16.62 

10.00 

18.78 

10.26 

16.C» 

U.28 

17.00 

10.21 

16.76 

8.02 

14.81 

2.87 

15.00 

».28 

18.00 

10.68 

U.88 

10.62 

14.44 

U.48 

16.28 

11.82 

16.00 

10.26 

16.11 

10.21 

17.04 

10.78 

I6.8D 

10.88 

14 .2K 

11.88 

U.M 

K-S* 


16.00 


U.«« 


14.68 


16.00 
16.00 


18.00 
1»-1» 


14.88 


14.00 

12.(0 
16.00 


14.60 


14.1 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLT.JJCTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


Onida  Vat 


Onidt  Fiber. 


i 


OertllM    OomiXMltlon. 


IdentUed  by  lUeio- 
jcopleal  Bumliution. 


Perct. 

Pwet. 

Pwet. 

P«t  e». 

Perct 

S.44 

«.K> 

(74 

».» 

«t.oo 

5.0C 

B.OQ 

4.S> 

6.00 

35.00 

S.03 

4.M 

i.a 

10.00 

1.70 

4.n 

4.00 

7.97 

8.00 

(0.00 

i.W 

7.K 

28.00 

{.a 

4.00 

8.08 

14.00 

1.K 

s.n 

4.00 

7.22 

M.OO 

1.60 

4.1* 

tM 

170 

S.OT 

4.00 

t.XI 

10.00 

l.« 

4.e 

M 

*.o» 

*-« 

1.60 

(.<e 

7.a> 

2J.0O 

t.18 

4.4» 

1.52 

10.70 

28.00 

S.M 

8.JC 

20.00 

t.M 

lO.OO 

20.00 

5.09 

4.00 

10.44 

M.OO 

i.ic 

4.tt 

4iW 

*.82 

10.CO 

20.00 

4.80 

4.50 

>.44 

».50 

1.50 

S.45 

S.M 

22.00 

4.27 

».7I 

1.60 

K.M 

4.00 

*.» 

U.M 

r.oo 

E.» 

•M 

1.6* 

4.(7 

».n 

n.oo 

4.a 

4.0O 

!».«• 

10.00 

1.76 

4.» 

T.9t 

1.60 

4.18 

S.41 

27.00 

4.M 

6.0O 

9.54 

*.00 

1.40 

Wheat  bran.  mid- 
dUngs,  loir  rrad* 
flour  with  (round 
acrecninffa  not  ex- 
ceeding mill  ran. 


Wheat  bran  and  mid- 
dllngH  with  ground 
acrceulnga  not  ex- 
ceeding mill  mn. 

Wheat  bran,  middlinga 
and  gronnd  acrean- 
InKs  not  exceeding 
mill  ran. 


Made  from  wheat  only, 


Wheat  feed  with   mill 
run  screenlnga. 


As  certified. 


Wheat  bran,  wheat 
mMdllnga  and  mill 
mn  ground  screening!. 

As  certlfled 


As  certlBed, 


Wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings  and  trace 
of  ground   acreenlttga. 

Wheat  bran  and  wheat 
middlings. 

Wheat  brsn,  and  wheat 
middlings. 

Wheat  bran,  wheat 
^middlings    and     trace 

of  ground  screenings. 
Wheat      bran,       wheat 

middlings      and      mill 

run  ground  screenings. 
Wheat  bran  and  wheat 

mMdUngs. 


Wheat  bran,   

Wheat  bran  and  small 

amount      of      ground 

screenlnga. 
Wheat   bran    and    large 

amount      of      ground 

screenings, 
MHieat   bran  and   small 

amount      of      ground 

screenings. 
Wheat  bran 

Wheat    bran   and    trace 

of  ground   screenings. 
Wheat    bran   and    trace 

of  gronnd   screenings. 
Wheat   bran   and    trace 

of  grodnd   screenings. 
Wheat   bran    and    trace 

of  ground   screenings. 
Wheat  bran  and  aoiall 

amount      of      ground 

screenings. 
Wheat  bninn 

Wheat  bran 

Wheat  bran,    

Wheat  bran,    

Wheat  bran  and  small 
amount  gronnd  screen- 
ings. 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Onida  PmtaiB. 

1 

Name  of   Feedlns   Staff   and 

> 

i 

Naae  and  Addre«  ot  Mann- 

Sampled  at 

1 

tacturer  or  Imiwrter. 

g 
1 

S 

1 

1 

Per  ct. 

Peret. 

Perct. 

m 

Choice.  Niagara  Falls  Milling 

ReynoldsvlUe,     Patton     & 
Dangherty. 

803 

10.  K 

16.94 

14.09 

Co..  Niagara  Falln,  N.  T. 

•m 

Pure— No       Screenlnga,       The 

Port    Royal,     Port    Boyal 
Grain  Blerator. 

71S 

10.42 

16.69 

14.60 

Northweatem        Consolidated 

Hilling      Co.,      Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Pare— No      Screenings.       The 

546 

Rlrd-in-Hand,    J.    A.   Um- 

S4e 

10.06 

16.94 

14.60 

Northwestern       OonaoUdated 

ble  Bros. 

HUllng     Co..     Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

tM 

Northwestern       Milling 

Co.,  Uttle  Falls,  Minn. 

Cleardeld,  John  W.  Smith 
&  Bro. 

864 

U.OO 

14.44 

U.56 

1191 

George  U  Reed  Milling 

Co.,  BrookTlUe.  Fa. 

Brookvllle,        George       L. 
Reed  Mining  Co. 

im 

8.80 

U.» 

64T 

BnaseU-MlUer      Milling 

Co..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ronks,    E,    D.    Leaman... 

647 

6.79 

ir.u 

U.«0 

zr 

Clover    Leaf.    Shane    Brothers 
A  Wilson  Co.,  Arlington.  S. 
Dak.                .       "-.      . 

Clorer    Leaf.    Shane    Brothers 

Hanover,   C.  E.   MUler,    .. 

B 

U.66 

16.66 

14.60 

M« 

Somerset,    Saylor  A  Woy, 

146 

t.M 

16.75 

14.00 

&  Wltoon  Co..   Arlington,  8. 

Dak. 

MS 

Pore,     Sleepy     Bye     Floor 
HlUs  Co.,  lOnneapollB.  Minn. 

Waahlngton,  C.  6.  Honter 
Co. 

N6 

11.19 

16.88 

14.60 

K4 

Unknown. 

Mtoona.   T.    M.    Biddle,    .. 
Emporium.         Emporium 
Milling  Co. 

064 

10.14 

U.lt 
U.ll 

401 

......    Unknown,    ............... 

MS 

....*.    Unknown,    ............... 

Reading,  Isaiah  B.  Seibert. 
Average 

263 

10.41 

17.81 
16.00 

Wbeat  Bran  With  Admlxtores. 

499 

Wheat      Bran      with      Gronnd 
Screenings      not      exceeding 
Mill    Rnn,    Bemet,    Craft  £ 

Rochester,   Rochester  Seed 
dt  Supply  Co. 

499 

9.16 

17.60 

14.M 

Kenffmsn    Milling    Co.,     St. 

Lonls,  Mo. 

ns 

Big     Diamond     Wheat     Bran 
with   Oronnd  Screenings  not 
exceeding     Mill     Run.      Big 
Diamond    Mills    Co..    Minne- 
apolis.   Minn. 

rarllsle,  W.  S.  Stnart.    .. 

976 

>.0» 

16.66 

14.00 

784 

Screenings,   Blaine.   Maekay, 
Lee  Co..    North  East.    Pa. 

Torry.  Wales  &  Spencer... 

784 

».9S 

16.66 

16.40 

«M 

Bxtra      Coarse      Wheat      Bran 

exceeding    Mill    Bun,    Blake 
Milling     Co.      EdwardsTlIle, 
lU. 

Bntler,    H.   J.    Klingler  A 
Co. 

884 

U.OO 

17.80 

15.60 

MO 

Canton,       Preston      Bro-. . 

920 

10.82 

16.66 

16.10 

Screenings      not      exce«>dlng 

there. 

Mill     Ban,     Cannon     Valley 
Milling      Co..      Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Claio      Wheat      Bran      with 

eeedlng     Mill     Rnn.      Claro 

IM 

ReynoldsvlUe.     Patton     & 

804 

11.16 

16.61 

14.60 

Daugtaei-ty. 

Milling  Co.,  Lakerille.  Minn. 

IM  :  Wbeat     Bran     with     Oronnd 

Bedford,    N.    M.    &   0.    R. 

186 

9.98 

16  66 

14-IT 

Screenings      not      exceeding 

Dlehl. 

Mill     Ran,     Tie     Cleveland 

Milling  Co.,  Cleveland .  Ohio. 

un 

Spring      Wheat      Bran      with 
OrooDd    Screenings    not    ex- 
ceeding Mill  Ran,  The  Cleve- 
Und  Billing  Co.,   Cleveland. 

BrookvlUe,    Kline's    Sifter 
Mills. 

1188 

8.10 

16.66 

14-17 

Ohio. 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


Ornde  TuL 

Ornda  Fiber. 

i 

8 

j; 

1 

O 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Oertlfled    Compoaitlon. 

Identlfled  br  Micro- 
scopical fliaminatlon. 

Perct. 

s.n 

Per  ct. 
8.00 

4.88 

4.M 

S.M 

.    4.W 

6.81 

8.90 

4.n 

tM 

4.00 

*M 

8.70 

6.80 

8.70 

6.M 

4.80 

4.8« 
4.78 

4.88 

4.9* 

4.80 

8.66 

S.M 

4.00 

(.16 

4.00 

i.m 

4.00 

4.M 

4.00 

S.<> 

8.00 

4.72 

4.e-<.6 

(.88 

4.5-0.6 

Perct. 

lO.Tjl 

1 

10.08 

I 
10.42 
10.28 

».4( 

8.81 

».Mi 

10.42 


8.26 
8.36 


Per  ct. 

18.00 


U.OO 


u.oo 


t.a. 

».68 


».t2 


8.68 
lO.OS 


10.89 


10.60 


10.  U 


U.OO 
18.60 
U.60 
10.60 


11.07 


10.00 
11.00 


12.00 


13.00 


12.00 


Perct. 

1.46 

l.dO 

28.00 

1.60 

1.40 

28.60 

n.oo 

Uade  from  wbeat  only. 


1.60 


28.00 
1.B 


1.60 
28.86 


28.00 


1.40 
1.46 


1.30 


1.46 


1.46 


86.00 


Wheat  bran,    

Wbeat  bran,    

Wheat  bran  and  trace 
Df  chaff  and  ground 
screenings. 

Wbeat  bran   and   trace 

of  groond  screenings. 
Wheat  bran  and  small 

amount      ot      ground 

screenings. 
Wheat  bran  and   trace 

ot    chaff   and    ground 

screenings. 
Wbeat  bran 

Wheat  bran  and  trace 
o(  ground  screenings. 

Wheat  bran  and  small 
amount  ot  ground 
screenings. 

Wheat  bran 

Wheat  bran,    

Wheat  bran 


Wheat    bran    and    mill 
mn     ground     screen- 


Wheat  bran  and  mlU 
mn  ground  sereen- 
Inga. 


Wheat  bran  and  gronnd 
screenings. 

Wheat  bran  and  mill 
mn  gronnd  screeo- 
Ingn. 


Wheat  bran  and  mill 
mn  ground  screen- 
ings. 


Wheat  bran  and  large 
amoont  ground  srcen- 
Inga. 

Wheat  bran  and  mill 
mn  ground  screen- 
ings. 

Wheat  bran  and  mill 
mn  ground  screen- 
ings. 


SOS 

716 

64« 
8«4 

un 

647 

27 

146 

996 


964 
401 


263 


49> 


884 


8M 


186 


1113 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  <"P 


Name  ot  Feeding   Staff   and 

Name  and  Addreaa  of  Mano- 

lactarer  or  Importer. 


Sampled  at 


1 

Grade  Prateta. 

i 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1108 


184 


l«6 


774 


107 
St 


12S9 


1064 


116 
1«7 


•47 


Spring  Wheat  Bran  with 
Ground  Screenings  not  ex- 
ceeding Mill  Rnn,  The  Clere- 
land  Milling  Co.,  CleveUnd, 
Ohle. 


Wheat  Bran  with  Groand 
BcreeningH  not  exceeding 
Mill  Run,  Oreacent  Milling 
Co.,   Fairfax,    Minn. 

Wheat  Bran  with  Ground 
Screenings  not  exceeding 
Mill  Run,  William  Q. 
Crocker,  MlnneapollB,  Mtna, 

Wheat  Bran  with  Ground 
Screening*  not  exceeding 
Mill  Rnn,  Crouch  Brothen 
Co.,   Brie,   Pa. 

Wheat  Bran  with  Ground 
Screenings  not  exceeding 
Mill  Hun,  Crouch  Brothers 
Co.,   Brie,   Pa. 


Dulutb  Imperial  Bran,  Dnluth- 
Superior  Milling  Co.,  Du- 
lutb, Minn. 

Wheat  Bran  With  Ground 
Screenings  not  exceeding 
Mill  Run.  Dulutb  Unirersal 
Hilling    Co.,    Dnluth,    Minn. 

Wbeat  Bran  with  Ground 
Screenings  not  exoeeding 
MiU  Rnn,  Eagle  Roller  Mill 
Co.,   New  Ulm,  Minn. 

Bran  with  Groand  Screcninn 
not  exceeding  Mill  Raa,  B. 
A.  Bckhart  Milling  Co., 
Obleago.   III. 

Bran  with  Ground  ScrOcnIngs 
not  exceeding  Mill  Run,  B. 
A.  Bckhart  Milling  Co., 
Chicago.    111. 

Bran  with  Groand  Screenlan 
not  exceeding  MUI  Rua,  B. 
A.  Bckhart  Milling  Co., 
Chicago,   111. 

Bran  wlUi  Ground  Screenings 
not  exceeding  Mill  Rob,  B. 
A.  Bckhart  MlUIng  Co., 
Chicago,   ni. 


Choice  Wheat  Bran  with  trace 
of  Screenings,  Becker-Jooes- 
Jewell  MlUing  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Wheat  Bran  with  Mill  Run 
Screenings,  The  Kansas  Mill- 
ing Co.,    Wichita,   Kans. 

Wbeat  Bran  and  Screenings 
not  to  exceed  8  per  cent. 
Screenings,  The  Kaw  Mill- 
ing Co.,    Topeka,   Kans. 

Anchor  Bran  with  Ground 
Screenings  not  exceeding 
Milt  Bon,  Kemper  Mill  & 
Elerator  Co.,  Kansas  0lt7. 
Mo. 

4ncbor  Bran,  Kemper  Mill  A 
BleTator  Co.,  Kansa*  City, 
Mo. 


Charlerol,  R.  0.  Mountser. 


Avenge 

Lock  Haren,   F.  H.   Dyer, 

Bradford,  Smith  Brothen, 


Butler,  P.  J.  Oesterllng  A 
Son. 


TitnsTiUe,    TltosTllle   CltT 
Mllla. 


Avenge 

Harrlsburg,  Mock  ft  Hart- 


Harrlsbnrg,  Boffer  ft  Gar- 
man. 


Johnstown,      Bwope     Bro- 
then. 


Somerset,    H,    C.    Bcerlta' 
Sods. 


Mt.   Fenn,    Nein  Brothen, 


WeslejTille.    W.    D.    R\^ 
ley. 


Luzerne,    H,    N.    Schooley 
ft  Bon. 


Aretage, 


Weatfleld,      Frank      A. 
Acklejr. 


Palmyra,  J.  H.  Kettering 
ft  Son. 

Wlndber,  Claude  Davla,   .. 


Manhelm,  Ijincaster  Coun- 
ty FarmeTs'  Association. 


St.    Marya,    ]>onard    Bit- 
ter. 


UW 


70 


tl4 


774 


197 
89 

111 


S> 


1289 


1064 


4I» 

ZU 
1(7 

83 


Per  ct. 

10.06 

Perct. 
14.1* 

».07 

UM 

10.11 

U.18 

>.7t 

16.60 

11. M 

17.06 

10.47 

16.66 

U.8t 

16.81 

lO.U 

16.61 

10.8* 

16.88 

10.41 

16.81 

•.9« 

11.68 

U.X 

16.76 

U.tl 

16.44 

10.79 

U.OO 

10.« 

ll.B 

t.» 

U.61 

10.M 

18.26 

10.82 

U.U 

10.23 

17.19 

U.70 

17  a 

Perct. 
14-17 


14. » 
14.60 
U.OO 
16.00 

U.OO 
14.00 

U.4t 


14.01 

U.K 

16.10 
IT.M 

14.60 
14  I» 
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tEEDING  STUKFS  COLhtXTIFA)  IN  1915.— Continued. 


erode  r>t. 

Cmde  ntw. 

t 

1 

1 

Ortlfled    Comixwitloa. 

Idi'iitiflHl  bj  Uk-ro- 

i 

i 

s<.-oi>lcal  E^auilnatlou, 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

•• 

"5 . 

& 

o 

B< 

Prr  ct. 
i.C2 


CM 
4.M 

(.U 

$.42 

1.41 

(.42 
t.OO 

S.17 


4.2» 
4.7» 

4.te 

4.69 
t.U 

5.00 
4.B 

4.n 

4.K 


(.00 


(.00 


4.00 
4.(0 

a.  41 


4.00 


1.K 

1.(0 
4.00 

4.00 
4.00 


>r  et. 
lO.M 

Per  ct. 

12.00 

10.01 

>.84 

1>.20 

10.42 

12.00 

».U 

9.(0 

1M 

(.00 

8.(1 

».M 

11. 2( 

10.16 

12.10 

».78 

11.50 

8.4« 

11.00 

(.» 

11.00 

(.90 

11.00 

9.n 

11.00 

9.0? 

■      ••••* 

io.n 

10.W 

S.99 

8.(0 

s.n 

9.(0 

9.11 

10.00 

t.U 

10.  CO 

27.00 
1..W 


l.U 
1.4S 

28.00 

10.00 

l.SO 

1.4$ 

1.40 

1.46 

21.00 
1.(0 

28.00 
10.00 

28.00 


Wb«at  bran  with 
eronnd  «crreiilii(a  not 
exceeding  mill  mn. 


Unde  ffom  pnn  wbett. 


Wheat  bran  vllb  mill 
run  Rcreenlogs  not 
to  exceed  8  per  rent. 


Bran  and  (round  wheat 
acreeolnga. 


Bran        and        (roond 
acre^nloga. 


Wbeat  bran  and  mill 
run  ground  screen- 
ings. 


Wbeat  bran  and  mill 
mn  ground  sereen- 
Inga. 

Wheat  bran  and  mill 
run  ground  screen- 
inga. 

Wbeat  bran  and  mill 
mn  groosd  screen- 
tag*. 

Wheat  bran  and  mill 
run  ground  scrcen- 
inga. 


As  cartUed, 


Wheat    bran    and    mill 
ran     ground     screen- 


Wheat  bran  and  mill 
ran  ground  screen- 
ing*. 

Wheat  bran  and  exres- 
slre  amount  ground 
screenings. 

Wheat  bran  and  nlll 
ran  gronnd  screen- 
ings. 

Wheat  bran,  mill  ran 
ground  screening!  and 
trace  whole  small 
weed  seeds. 

Wheat  bran  and  mill 
ran  gronnd  acicen- 
logs. 


Wheat  bran  and  small 
amount  ground  screen- 
ings. 


A*  eertUled, 


Wheat  bran  and  ground 
screenings. 


As  certlfled. 


As  eett:flod. 


711 
»4 

896 
774 

107 
89 

lis 

1)3 
1C9 
1219 
I0S4 

429 

215 
1(7 

81 

«47 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Name  ot  Feeding  Stuff  end 

Name  and  Addreu  of  Hana- 

lacturer  or  Importer. 


Sampled  at 


nn 


970 


1001 
1230 


622 


tu 


m 


Ancbor  Bran.  Kemper  Mill  A 
Blerator  Co.,  Kanaas  City, 
Mo. 


Badger  Fancy  Mixed  Feed, 
Obarlea  A.  Erauae  MlllinK 
Co.,  MUwankee,  Wla. 

Wbeat  Bnu  with  Mill  Run, 
Screenings  not  to  exceed  8 
per  cent..  The  Larabee  Flour 
Mllla  Co.,  Hntchlnson,  Kane. 

Wheat  Bran  with  Mill  Bun 
Screenings  not  to  exceed  8 
per  cent..  The  Larabee  Flour 
Mllla  Co.,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Wheat  Bran  with  Mill  Bun 
Screenings  not  to  exceed  8 
per  cent..  The  Larabee  Flour 
Mllla  Co.,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 


Wbeat  Bran  with  Qround 
Screenings  not  exceeding 
MIU  Bon,  Maney  Milling  Co., 
Omaha,   Nebr. 

Wbeat  Bran  with  Oround 
Screenings  not  exceeding 
Mill  Run,  Maner  Milting  Co., 
Omalia,   Nebr. 


Wbeat  Bran  and  Screenings, 
The  New  Bra  MllUng  Co., 
Arkansaa  City,  Kans. 

Seal  ot  Minnesota  Wheat  Bean 
with  Qronnd  Screenings  not 
exceeding  Mill  Bun,  New 
Prague  Flouring  Mill  Co., 
New  Prague,   Minn. 

Seal  of  Minnesota  Wheat  Bran 
with  Ground  Screenings  not 
exceeding  Mill  Run.  New 
Prague  Flouring  Mill  Co., 
New  Prague,   Minn. 

Wheat  Bran  with  Ground 
Screenlnga  not  exceeding 
Mill  Run,  New  Flrague 
Flonrtng  Mill  Co.,  '^New 
Fragoe,   Minn. 


Challenge  Fancy  Mixed  Feed, 
Newsome  Feed  A  Grain  Co., 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


Wbeat      Bran     with     Ground  , 
Screenlnga,      not     exceeding  , 
Mill    Run,     Plllsbnry     Flonr  , 
Mills        Co.,        MInneapells, 
Minn.  I 

Wbeat    Bran   with    Screenings 
not     exceeding     Mill     Run,  | 
Geo    P.    Plant    Milling    Co., 
St.   Lonla,   Mo.  I 

RocliweU's    Wheat    Bran   with  ! 
Ground    Screenings    not    px-  ' 
cetdlng  Mill  Run,  Rockwell's  i 
Floor     MUls,     North     BalU- 
more,  Ohio.  , 

Wbeat  Bran  with  Ground  { 
Screenings  not  exceeding  i 
Mill  Run,  Southwestern  Mill-  ' 
ing   Co.,    Kansas  City,    Mo.    i 


Ridgway,   Smith  Brothara, 


Average, 


Troy,    H.    M.    Spalding   * 

Son. 


CarroUtown,    W.    A.    Eck- 
enrode. 


Butler,    B.    F.   Shannon   & 
Co. 


Indiana,     St.    Clair,    Rinn 
&   Co. 


Average, 


Mlddletown,   Brlnser  Mill- 
ing and   Feed   Oo. 


Carlisle,  Frank  B.  Thomi>- 
son. 


Average, 


Houston,    W.   M.    Tample- 
ton  &   Son. 

Brie,    A.    P.    Allen 


Leaman    Place,    Harry   K. 
Hershey. 


Oil  City,  Magee  Feed  Co., 


Average, 


Carnegie,  Carnegie  Feed  ft 
Supply    Co. 


1 


Beaver     Falla, 
Garrett. 


Dodda     ft 


Sharon,    J.    M.    Porter, 


Braddock,   John   lachman, 


Unlontown,  King  Brothers, 


tSl 


Ml 


la 


"ao 


1157 


1401 

1280 


818 


47> 


1088 


828 


It 

I 


Grade  Prateltt. 


1 
& 


Per  ct.  I  Per  ct. 
10.86 

10.76 
•10.82 

10.88 

10.78 

11.64 


>.M 


9.75 
10.82 

8.92 


t.28 


M.04 


».8» 
n».84 


lo.a 


U.8S 


11.18 


U.80 


it.e* 


17.18 
•18.88 


17.18 


17.18 


16.81 


11.86         17.M 


Per  ct. 
14.M 


11.60 


15.00 


18.84 


17.94 


14.08 


U.*l 


14.80 


15.78 


16.10 
17.18 

15.18 


U.88 


U.76 


IS.EO    

•14.88  I       12.1 


14.70 
18.10 


14.00 


UM 


18.88 


11.18 


•Excluded  from  total  average. 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.--ConUnued. 


Orad*  rut. 


Per  ct. 
4.T» 


4.a 

•7.7» 


I 


Crnda  FIlMr. 


1 

3 

3 

o 


s 


i 


OertUM    Oomposltlon. 


IdentUed  bj  Micn- 
aeoplcal  Bxamluttion. 


P«r  ct. 
4.W 


4.S7 


4.n 


$.77 


4.1* 

4.71 


S.U 


t.M 


t.60 


Per  ct.  I  Per  ct.    Per  ct, ' 

I.M ,       lO.W  I        1.70 ,  Bnn        tod        ground 


4.»  i        4.B 


4.82 
E.15 

S.S 
S.U 
S.dO 

S.U 

•7.8* 

(.W 

4.M 
4.4S 


4.45 
4.M 


4.7t 


4.75 


4.00 


I.M 


tS8 


».5I 

•4.51 


t.M 


».1( 


S.t7 


8.M 


I        W.C7 


lo.w 


10.10 


10.(0 


I.M 


1.40 


M.M 


a.«7 


wbeit    acreenlnga. 


Halxo  red  dog  flour 
and  wheat  bran  witb 
groniid  screenings  not 
exceeding   mill   mn. 


An  certified. 


Aa  certlfled. 


10.02         U.M  i        1.40 
U.20        lO.M  1.45 


IV.U 

8.47 

lO.M 

10.«4 

10.60 

10.12 

U.M 

lo.n 

U.M 

10.18 

•S.M 

O.M 

11.S4 

U.M 

«.7t 

U.M 

8.50 

8.n 

10.28 

1.48 


1.50 


1.40 


Wheat  bran  and  grosnd 
acreenlnga. 

Wbeat  bran  and  grovnd 
acreenlnga. 

Wbeat  bran  and  ground 
acreenlnga. 


Wheat  bran  and  mill 
run  ground  acreen- 
Ings. 

Wbeat  bran  and  mill 
ran  ground  acreen- 
lnga. 


.  I  Wbeat  bran  and  ground 
acreenlnga. 

.1  Wheat  bran  and  mill 
I  run  gronnd  acreen- 
I      Inga. 


.  [  Wheat    bran    and    mill 
1      run     ground     acreen- 
lnga. 


Ml 


*41 


no 


uw 


1.76  Ualao  red  dog  flonr 
I  and  wbeat  bran  with 
I  ground  acrccningii  not 
exceeding  mill  rcn. 

1.60     


Wbeat  bnn  and  mill 
mn  gronnd  acreen- 
lnga. 


As  eertUled, 


I 


1.60  I 


I.M 


1.60 


Wheat  bran  and  mill 
run  ground  acreen- 
inga. 


Wbeat  bran  and  mill 
run  gronnd  acreen- 
lnga. 

Wheat  bran  and  mill 
rnn  ground  aoreen- 
Ings. 


Wheat  bran  and  min 
mn  ground  screen- 
ings. 


1001 
UM 


818 


478 


9M 


888 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


I 


Name  of  Veedlng  Staff  and 

Nams  and  Address  of  Mano- 

Xacturer  or  Importer. 


Sampled  at 


I 


erode  Ptotein. 


3 

e 


1009 


857 


M6 


184 


2M 
1049 

SO 

M 

im 


Wheat  Bran  wltb  Oronnd 
Screenings  not  exceedlBf 
Mill  Bun,  The  Sootbwestem 
Milllnc  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


Crescent  Winter  Wheat  Bran 
with  Ground  Screenings  not 
exceeding  Mill  Ban,  Star  A 
Crescent  Milling  Co.,  Chi- 
cago,   111. 

Wlieat  Bran  vltb  Ground 
Screenings  not  exceeding 
Mill  Run,  Tcnnant  &  Hoyt 
Co.    Lake   City.    Minn. 

Byrlte  Wheat  Bran,  George 
Walter  &  Sons,    Butler,    Pa. 

Wheat  Bran  with  Ground 
Screenings  not  exceeding 
Mill  Hun,  Waslibum-CrosbT 
Go, .    MlnnenpoUs,    Minn. 

Wheat  Bran  with  Ground 
Screenings  not  exceeding 
Mill  Rnn,  Wnsbbnm-Crosbr 
Co.,   Minneapolis,    Minn. 


Spring  Wheat  Bran  with 
Ground  Screenlnga  not  ex- 
ceeding Mill  Rnn,  Western 
Canada  Flonr  Mills  Co., 
T'td.,     Toronto,     Canada. 

Bran  and  Ground  Screenings, 
Terxa  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


MIXED  FBBD— RYB  BT- 
PBODDCTS. 

Rye  Feed,   Bagle  Roller  Mills 
Co.,  New  Ulm,  Minn. 


WBOJAT   AND   RTB  OFFAI^. 

Wheat  and  Bye  White  Mid- 
dlings, Manser  Mill  Co., 
Treichlers,    Pa. 

OAT  BT-PRODDCTS. 

Oat  Feed. 
jPnre  Oat  Offal,  John  R.  Burk- 
holder,   Lancaster,    Fa. 


Robin       Hood       Hilts, 

Ltd.,  Moose  Jaw,  Oanada, 

Robin       Hood       Mills, 

Ltd..  Moose  Jaw,  Oanada. 

Robin       Hood       Mtris, 

Ltd.,  Moose  Jaw,  Oanada. 


OAT  HUIiUL 

Re-ground    Ont   llnils.    The  B. 
O.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Vintage,     Paradise     FanU' 
era'     Association,     Inc. 


Average, 


Canonsbnrg,    W.    H.    Dun- 
lap,    Jr. 


New    Castle,    New    Castle 
Feed  Co. 


Butler,    George    Walter   ft 
Sons. 

Bedford,    H.   H.   Lyslnger, 


ConnellsvlUc,       Perry       & 
Henderson. 


Average, 


HarrlRburg,    Paxton    Flonr 
&   Feed  Co. 


Oil  City,    Enterprise   Mill- 
ing  Co. 

Total    average,     .... 


McKeesport,         Keystone 
Commercial  Co. 


Nanticoke,    Bergin  ft  Oo., 


Bllsabetbtown,    Lehman   ft 
Wolgemnth. 

Middletown,  S.  C.  Brinser, 


Parkesburg,    B.    B.    Keen 
ft  Son. 

Blltabethtown,    Math   Bro- 
thers. 


Avetage, 


New      Brigbtor,      J.      H. 
Hornby  ft    Sons. 


Ut 


loot 

8s; 
us 

184 
344 


1»2 


612 


1049 

SO 
M 

un 
n 


490 


Perct. 

10.83 


11.01 
U.M 

10.9Q 

10.97 
ll.U 

10.90 

11. 0« 
J0.76 

9.69 
10.44 

It.U 

12. 8t 

t.lO 
«.77 
C.Z7 
6.97 
6.n 


Per  ct. 
17.88 


18.10 
1S.94 

16.S> 

KM 
1(.88 

U.88 

li.tt 
17.75 

U.iS 
1(.S4 

17.00 
U.Ot 

t.81 
8.S 
T.SO 
(.6« 
T.M 

t.H 


Per  ct. 
10.16 


U.tO 
14.00 

l^■^ 

14.60 
14.50 


u.a 


u.oo 


17.40 

u.oo 

04.5 

s.s 
t.a 

6.S 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued 


vat. 


cna»  niMT. 


a 
S 


OrtUed    OompMltloa. 


IdentMcd  b7  Mlera- 
Koplcal  Bxamlnatlon, 


rer  ct. 
4.«S 


4.(4 
4.(3 

4.» 

6.tt 

5.17 

s.ai 

(.62 

4.89 

J.77 


Per  ct. 
t.68 


4.W 
4.W 

4.0O 


CM 


S.M 


i.M 

t.S7 

t.tz 

1.11 

S.M 

i.tal       >.oo 


S.M 

i-s.n 

S.M 


ret 

Per  ct. 
10.12 

• 

«.» 

T.W 

10.00 

t.tz 

11.00 

*M 

10-17 

X0.2S 

ll.OO 

*.60 

U.OO 

*.8» 

».(B 

10.80 

12.11 

11.00 

t.d 

7.00 

C.IT 

4.14 

S.OO 

».T0 

KM 

n.M 

a.oo 

1(.M 

B.OO 

11.47 

n.oo 

s.a 

».s« 

K.OO 

J'er  ct. 

n.oo 


21.00 
26.00 

n.oo 

1.46 
1.60 

1.(6 

1.68 
1.45 

1.60 
a.M 

1.6i 

l.W 

1!>00 
28.W 

n.oo 

1.10 

a.n 


Wheat  bnn  contalninc 
(roond  scrmnlngs  not 
exceeding  mill  ran. 


Wheat  bran  and  mill 
mn  ground  acreen- 
laga. 


Wheat  bran  and  mill 
ran  gronnd  acreeu' 
Ings. 


Wheat  bran  and  mill 
run  ground  icreen- 
tng(. 


A*  eertlled. 


Wheat    bran    and    mill 
run  ground  screenlnga. 

Wheat    bnn    and    mill 
ran  ground  acreenlnga. 


Wheat    bnn    and    mill 
ran  ground  acrenloga. 


Wheat  bran  and  gronnd 
acreenlnga. 


Rxe  bnn  and  rye  mld- 
dUttga. 


Wheat    and    rja    mid 
dllnga. 


Oat  feed 

Oat  feed 

Oat  teed 

Oat  feed 

around  oat  bulla. 


1000 
KT 

n( 

184 
M4 

Iti 

(U 

US 

10«f 

60 

n 

lUl 
6« 

4(0 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Nam*  of  Feedlss  Stuff  tn<l 

• 

i 

Omde  Ptotda. 

1 

1 

Sampled  at 

m 

'    fkctnier  or  Importer. 

%* 

1 

. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

O 

U7 

m 


u> 


1006 

int 

8S3 

74 

«U 
070 

m 

lUl 

8U 
9U 


1202 


US 


104 


s« 


U42 


BUCKWHEAT  OFFAlfi. 
Bnckwheat  Mlddllnga. 

W.  A.  Kckentode.  Oar- 

roUtoini,   Fa. 
HODtiiigdan  Milling 

Co.,  Bimtlngdon,   Pa. 

Bnckwheat  Feed. 


CanoUtowii,    W.    A.    Bek- 

enrode. 
Huntlngdoo,       Haotlngdoo 

Mining  Co. 


Average, 


400    Bnckwheat    Offal    Feed,    The  !   Wellaboro,  R.  J.  Dunham, 


BIrkett    MUla, 
N.   T. 


Fenn    Tan, 


Bnckwheat  MIddUnn,  Wll- 
Ilami  &  OgUne,  Bomeriet, 
Pa. 

ALFAIiFA   MBAI.. 

American    HlUlog    Co., 

Peoria,  lU. 
The     Albert     Dlcklnaon 

Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 
Red  Comb,  Edwards  4b  Loomis 

Co.,   Chicago,  III. 
Pnre,      The     Kanaaa     Altalfa 

Pnidnets       Co.,       Bolcomb, 

Kana. 
Omaha   Alfalfa   Milling 

Co.,   Omaha,    Nebr. 
The     Park     &     Pollard 

Co.,    Boeton,    Maaa. 
Loceme   Pnre  Gronnd,   M.   0. 

Peter*     Mill    Co.,     Omaha, 

Nebr. 
Peters'  Lneeme,  U.  0.  Peten, 

UUl  Co.,  Omaha,   Nebr. 


Purina,  Ralston  Purina  Co., 
St.   Lonis.    Mo. 

WichlU  Pure,  The  Wichita 
Alfalfa  Stock  Food  Co.,  Wi- 
chita,  Kana. 

DBIBD  BEET  PUIiP. 


The     Larrowe     Milling 

Co.,   Detroit,    Mich. 


The     Larrowe     Milling 

Co.,  Detroit,   Mich. 

The     Larrowe     Milling 

Co.,  Detroit,   Mich. 


, The     Larrowe     Milling 

Co.,   Detroit,    Mich. 

The     Ijtrrowe     Hilling 

Co.,   Detroit,    Mich. 


n4  i The     Ijirrowe     Mining 

Co.,  Detroit,   Mich. 

144 ! The     Larrowe     MilUi.g 

Co.,  Detroit.    Mieh. 


Somerset,  William*  &  Og- 
Itaie. 


Average, 


Canonsbnrg,    H.    H.    Dnn- 

hip,    Jr. 
Blairsvllle,  George  J.  New, 

Bradford,  Smith  Brother*, 

I^ttcaater,  Shrelner  * 
Son.  > 

Oil  Clt7.  New  Model  Mill- 
ing Co. 

WlllInniBport,  F.  W.  Daw- 
son  A   Son. 

ReyuDldsTlUe,  Fales  On>- 
cerj  Co. 

Monongahela,  D.  B.  Gam- 
ble. 


Average, 


Wllklnsbnrg,    Johnston    4k        8U 

Smith. 
Canton,    Preston  Brothers,        it) 

Total   average,    


Hays,    Charles   H.    Adam-       1202 
itx. 

Johnston,     a.    Bostert    *        m 
Son. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  J.  H.  Brown        SM 
&  Son. 

New    Castie    Cltj    Boiler        805 
Hills. 

nest  Chester,   C.  O.  Hip-       1142 
pie   &   Son. 

M'ilklnslrirg,     Johnston    &         814 
Smith. 

Juhnstowa.        Johnstown     I      144 
Milling  Co. 


U7 
202 


400 


152 


loot 

U18 
38* 

74 

as 
m 

806 
1121 


Per  ct 

U.CS 

11.8» 

13.71 
lO.tl 

11.75 

ll.M 

8.03 
».9I 
7.0 
8.12 

8.40 
8.14 
0.00 

0.14 

1.10 
10.71 
10.58 

8.77 

8.01 

1.» 

1.W 

7.51 

7.67 

8.11 

8.21 


Per  ct 

u.n 

S2.SI 
S.SI 
1S.44 

10.78 
11.11 
11.81 

u.n 

IS.K 
U.81 

u.a 
u.n 

16.44 

11.11 

14.11 
14.60 
14.44 

14.74 

8.18 

».01 

t.n 
t.it 

1.M 
».01 
1.11 


Per  ct. 


10-11 
11.00 
11.60 
14.00 

U.00 
U.01 
12.00 

12.00 


14.00 
14.10 


8.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.10 
1.00 
1.00 
1.10 
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FEBDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continupd. 


Crude  Tit. 


Crude  Fiber. 


s 

3 

o 


I 


Ortlfled    CoiDpcwUkni. 


IdentUcd  br  Uiera- 
n-oplcal  Bzamliutloii. 


Per  et.    Per  ct-    Per  ct.    Per  et.    Per  et. 


4.W    , 

S.37;  . 

(.5*  I  . 


t.n 

t.u 

l.M 


l.M, 

l.M  I 

i.u' 

1.41 
1.62 

l.M 

1.74 

1.(1 1 
t.l>l 


l.» 
0.8> 
(.97 
1.17 
•.74 
l.N 
l.«4 
I.U 


1.00 
l.M 
1.00 
l.» 

1.00 
l.M 
O.BO 

0.60 


1.S0 


0.6« 
0.60 
0.60 
0.60 
0.60 
0.60 
0.60 


4.(8 

t.u 


I        4.08 

t.s       t(.7; 


S4.70 

K.Z2 

10.10 
(0.12 

n.7» 
a.B 

(1.(7 
(8.87 
28.(7 

((.OS 

(0.7* 
1I.0( 
(O.IO 

(O.K 

1(.8( 

U.(( 

18.C( 

U.4( 

U.M 

17.(( 

U.(0 


(2.00 


(6.00 
(S.OO 
(6.00 
((.00 

(0.00 
(0.00 
((.00  I 

((.00 


2>.00 
18.00 


20.00 
(0.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


1.76 
(0.00 

(3.(0 


9.00 
SIM 


Bockwbeat    offel    end 

bockwheat  acreeninei 
conalatlnc  of  buck- 
wtaett  chiS  and  weed 
aeeda  not  exceedinc 
mill  run. 


1.(0    Made      from 
bar- 
Hade      from 
prodDCta. 


2.00 


1.76 
2.00 
1.C6 

l.«8 

1.(0 
(.00 
1.00 

(4.60 

28.00 

28.00, 

1.60  I 

I 
2(.00| 

27.00  I 

1.60  I 

1.66 


alfalfa 
alfalfa 


4Italfa  meal. 


Hade    from    pure    al- 
falfa  bar- 


Pore   alfalfa   bar. 


Sealdoe  of  ancar  beefai 
dried  after  ezttec- 
tlon  of  angar. 

Retldne  of  aocar  beeta 
dried  after  extrac- 
tion of  angar. 

Qealdne  of  mgar  beeta 
dried  after  extrac- 
tion of  sugar. 

Hesldoe  of  sugar  beets 
dried  after  extnc- 
tloD  of  anguT. 

Resldne  of  sugar  beets 
dried  after  extrac- 
tion of  angar. 

Realdue  of  sugar  beets 
dried  after  extinc- 
tion of  angar. 

Realdue  of  angar  ieetn 
dried  after  extrac- 
tion of  angar. 


Buekwbeat  mlddUnga,.. 
Buckwbeat  mlddllnga... 


Bnekvbeat  mlddllnga, 
buckwheat  bulla  nnd 
granud    acreenlnga. 


Bnckwbeat       mlddllnga 
and  buckwheat  tanlb. 

Alfalfa  meal 

Aa  eertlflcd 

Aa  certlfled 

Alfalfa  meal 

Aa  certlfled 

Alfalfa  meal 

Alfalfa  meal 

Aa    certlfled 

Aa  certlfled 

Alfalfa  meal 

Aa  certlfled 

Aa  certlfled 

Aa  certlfled 

As  certlfled 

Aa  certlfled,  

As  certlfled 

Ai   wrtlfled 


127 


480 

in 

1006 

mo 

(8( 

74 

818 

870 
808 

ua 

(U 

•» 

12(2 
U8 
(04 

(OS 
U42 
814 
144 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Crude  Protdn. 

1 

Nuna  o{   ffreilng   Stnr   and 

2 

s 

Nime  Had  Addrnn  uf  M«aa- 

Sampled  tt 

ji 

ftetarer  or  Importer. 

^ 

d 

1 

1 

1 

S 

1 

1 

2S1 

1U» 
IM 
U6» 

178 


t9S 


•07 


a» 


The     Lsrrowe     Milling 

Ck).,  Detroit.    Mlcb. 
The     Larrowe     Milling 

Co.,  Detroit,   Mich. 

The     Larrowe     Milling 

Co.,   Detroit,    Mich. 

The     Larrowe     Milling 

Co.,   Detroit,   Mich. 

The     Ixrrowe     Milling 

Co.,    Detroit,   Mich. 

The     Larrowe     Milling 

Co.,  Detroit,  Mieb. 

MIXED  FEEDS. 

Proprietary  Dairy  Feeds. 

Bovlneeda,  John  R.  Bork- 
holder,  Lancaater,  Fa. 

Vnlcom  Dairj  Bation,  Cbapin 
&  Co.,  Bammond,  Ind. 


Unicom  Dairy  Bation,   Ohapln 
ft  Co.,  Bammond,  Ind. 


Onlcom  Dairy  Ration,  Cbapin 
&  Co.,  Bammond,  lod. 


Unicom  Dairy  Ration,  Chapin 
ft  Co.,  Bammond,  Ind. 


Unicom  Dairy  Ration,  Ctaaplii 
ft  Co.,  Bammond,  Ind. 


Unicom  Dairy  Ration,  Cbcplu 
ft  Co.,  Bammond.  Ind. 


McKeeeport.         Keystone 

Commercial  Co. 
Eiizebcthtown,         Lehman 

ft  M'odemuth. 

Turtle  Creek,  F.  J.  Riddle, 


Johnstown,    A.    F.    Stuts- 
man ft  Co. 


Homestead,    Vallowe    Bro- 
thers. 


Wlndber,   Weaver  ft  Her- 
key. 


Arerage, 


QnarryTllle,        QuarryvUle 

Farmers    Ass'n. 
Emporium  Emporium 

lulling  Co. 


Mansfleld,     Bqnlty    Co-Op- 
eratlTe    Exchange. 


Moneasen,    J.    A.    Bager- 
man. 


Franklin,   J.  B.  Lavry,.. 


Westfleld,    B.   Z.   Pride  ft 
Son. 


Myerstovn,    B.   T.   Tost,, 


Ayerag*, 


»1 

Perct. 
I.TO 

Perct. 

S.M 

K 

8.17 

8. 88 

WD 

t.36 

8.08 

ISO 

10.00 

10.44 

1169 

7.W 

S.7S 

ITS 

».78 

«.19 

8.48 

t.OO 

m 

S.M 

10.00 

3W 

«.40 

».U 

M 

«.a 

87.44 

UU 

7.r 

>7.44 

607 

8.8S 

'  M.0> 

410 

5.74 

S.M 

la 

S.» 

tl.li 

7.0T 

KM 

Perct. 
»M 

S.OO 
S.OO 
8.00 
S.OO 
S.OO 


Ifr-lS 
M.OO 


UM 


2t.«t 


».00 


2>.m 


IS  00 
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JEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.-Couliiimd 

Crude 

Fat. 

Cmda  Fiber. 

t 

1 
i 

OertlfleO    Conipoiiltlon. 

IdenUfled  by  Micro- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

O 

I 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

O.M 

O.SO 
O.M 

U.93 
IS.iO 

20.00 
10.00 

Dried  beet  palp 

As  certlfled 

HI 

l.W 

Residue  of  sugar  beets 

6« 

dried     after     extrac- 

tion of  sugar. 

I.U 

o.eo 

U.S 

JO.OO 

1.65 

Residue  of  sugar  beets 

As  certlfled,   

1110 

dried     after     extrac- 

tion of  sugar. 

1.5] 

0.."C 

18.04 

30.00 

l.SO 

Residue  of  sugar  beets 

As  certlfled 

180 

dried     after     extrac- 

tion of  sugar. 

1.00 

O.M 

19. S8 

M.OO 

1.6S 

Residue  of  sugar  beets 

As  certlfled 

1169 

dried     after     extrac- 

tion of  sugar. 

0.74 

».50 

18.66 

».oo 

».oo 

Residue  of  sugar  beets 

\»  certlfled 

175 

dried     after    extrac- 

tion of  sugar. 

1.10 

M.«S 

».oo 

t.iO 

M.5 

ao.9o 

61-33 

I.IS 

Pure  cotton  seed  mesi 

As  certlfled 

540 

and    linUa. 

7.11 

B.CO 

10.25 

10.00 

1.80 

Com   distillers   grains, 

As  certlfled 

1*8 

cottonseed   meal,  lin- 

seed    meal,     bomlnr 

meal,     gluten    feed, 

(corn    starcb    by-prod- 

uct witli  corn  bran), 

barler      feed,      malt 

sprouts,    wbeat    bran 

and  brewers'  grains. 

7.«r 

s.eo 

10.66 

10.00 

14.00 

Com   distillers  grains, 
cottonseed  meal,  lin- 

As certlfled 

444 

seed     meal,     hominy 
meal,     gluten     feed. 

net  witli  corn  bran). 

barley      feed,      malt 

sprouts,    wheat    bran 

and  brewers  grains. 

IM 

i.» 

10.60 

lO.Of 

l.W 

Cora    distillers   grains, 

Cora    distillers    gratna, 
cottonseed    meal.    Un- 

Ull 

cottonseed   meal,  lin- 

seed    meal,     hominy 
meal,     gluten     feed. 

seed     meal,      hominy 

meal,      com      gluten 

(corn    starch    by-prod- 

feed,     barley      feed. 

uct  with  com  bran), 

malt    sproata,    wheat 

barley      feed,      malt 

bran,    brewers    grains 

sprouts,    wheat    brao 

and  mlh)  maixe. 

snd   brewers'   grains. 

S.6S 

5.M 

U.16 

10.00 

l.K    Com    iHntlllera    mliM. 

As  certlfled,  

607 

cottonseed  meal,  lin- 

seed    meal,     bominy 

meal,     gluten     feed. 

(corn    starch    by-prod- 

uct with  corn  bran), 

barley      feed,      man 

sprouts,    whest    brsn 

and  brewers*   grains. 

6.0* 

S.M 

10.t7 

10.00 

1.76 

Corn    distillers  grains, 

Aa  carUfled 

41* 

cottonseed  meal,   lin- 

seed    meal,     hominy 

meal,     gluten     feed. 

(com    starch    by-prod- 

uct with  com  bran). 

barley      feed,      malt 

sprouts,    wheat    bran 

and  brewers'   grstns. 

«.M 

I.M 

l<.4t 

10.00 

1.80 

Corn   distillers    grains, 
cottonseed   meal,   lin- 

Aa Mrtifled 

HI 

seed     meal,     hominy 

meal,     gluten     feod. 

(corn    starch    by-prod- 

uct with  corn  bran). 

barley      feed,      malt 

sprouts,    wheat    bran 

and  brewers'  grains. 

7.1' 

10.66 

66.00 
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TABLE  V. -ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLBS  OF 


NuiM  of  FMdinc  Staff  and 

Nunc  and  Addrem  o(  Mana- 

faetorw  or  Importer. 


Sampled  at 


I 


Cmde  Protelii. 


1 


t» 


68S 


1U» 


ni 


a» 


4M 


ta 


u» 


Balanced    Ration   Dairy  Feed, 

Cltjr     Floarln«    Mllla.  Inc., 
Manc7,   Pa. 

Balanced   Ration   Dairy  Feed, 

Clt)'     Flourlnc    Mllla.  Inc., 
Unnej,   Fa. 


Globe    Creamery    Feed,    Olobe 
Elevator  Co.,  Bnffalo,   N.  7. 


Hnated  Creamery  Food— Jus- 
tice Brand  Sclentlflc,  Gon- 
■olidated  MlUlnc  Co.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  T. 


Dewey'a  Ready  Ration,  The 
Dewey  Brothen  Co.,  Blan- 
cheater,  Oblo. 


Dewey'a  Beady  Ration,  The 
Dewey  Brotbera  Co.,  Blan- 
cheater,   Ohio. 


Dairy  Ration,    Blkland  Roller 
MlUa,  BlUand,  Pa. 


■qnlty  Dairy  Feed,  Equity 
Co-operatlTO  Bxcbange,  Hana- 
Held,  Fa. 


Bull    Dairy     Feed.     Farmers' 
Cotton  Oil  Co.,  WUaon,  N.  C 


Hex  M.  H.  Dairy  Feed,  Frrn- 
elu  Heck,   Shamokln.    Pa. 


Honey,       City       Flonrtns 
lUlla,     Inc. 


WlUiamaport,  F.  W.  Daw- 
son  &  Son. 


ATerafo, 


BrookTlIle,    Kllne'a    Sifter 


Palmyra,    J.    B.    Ketter- 
Ins  A  Son, 


DanvlUe,   DaoTllle  UllUng 
Co. 


Batter,    B.    F.   Shannon  ft 
Co. 


tee 


ATorace, 


Blkland,     BIkUnd     Roller 
MIIU. 


Hanafleld,    Bqolty    Oo-Op- 
eratlve    Bxcbange. 


QaarryvUle,     S.     Book     ft 
Bra. 


Shamokta,     Francis   Heck, 


U8» 


Par  et. 

».a 


«.» 


»M 

7.« 


m 


Ui 


6X7 


sw 


Per  ct. 
IT.M 


a>.M 


U.«T 


S.80 


T.W 


«.W 


8.4T 
».M 


S.M 


u.n 


•r  ct. 

19  .SI 


1»S1 


Xl.Tt 


XT.« 


Z7.M 


a.K 


8-K 


21.60       ao-s 


m.a '     S.N 


M.a 


it-u 
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FBEDINO  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


Crude  Vtt 


Per  ct. 
i.TS 


6.5S 


t.S 


(.20 


t.lS 


«.W 


8.M 


(.47 


4.9 


Per  ct. 

s.a 


s.n 


Ornda  nber. 


f 


Per  ct. 


w.a 


10.08 


Per  ct. 

U.SO 


U.tO 


5-7 

o.m: 

1 

4-6 

8.81 

(.00 

0.57 

7.00 

0.60 

O.M 

Z.5-4 

7.78 

(.00 

10.B7 

3.(0 

88.M 

4-4.S 

B.7» 

9.00 


Per  ct. 

l.M 


1.70 


1.(0 
1.70 


OertUed    Composition. 


Com  meal,  bnckvbeat 
teed,  cottODneed  meal 
and  old  proeew  oil 
meal. 

Com  meal,  buckwheat 
feed,  cottonieed  meal 
and  old  proceaa  oil 
meal. 


7-9 


10.00 


9.0O 


18.00 


U.OO 


80.00 


4-6.5 


Qye  and  com  dlatUlcra 

■  dried  ffralna,  brew- 
era'       dried       grains 

I     dried  beet  pulp,  cot- 

{     seed  meal,  llnaeed  oil 

I  meat,  clipped  oat  by- 
product, wheat  bmn 
and  middlings  with 
ground  screenings  and 

I     salt  1  of  1  per  cent. 
84.00    Cottonseed    meal,    com 

i  glntcn  feed,  linseed 
oil  meal,  whost  mid- 
dlings, coin  distil 
lers*^  grainr,  corn 
feed  meal,  clipped 
oat  bj-prodnct,  malt 
apronts    or     brewers* 

I     dried    grains,    salt   I 
of  1   per   cent. 
1.7F     Eagle  distillers  gralna, 
old  proceRs  oil  meal, 

I  cottonseed  m  e  s  I  , 
malt  sprouts,  wheat 
bran,      wheat      mid- 

I     dllDgs,    hominy    feed 

and  i  of  1  per  eeut. 

salt. 

I.'i6  I  Eagle  distillers  grains, 

old  process  oil  meal, 

I  cottonseed  m  e  s  1  , 
mnlt    sprouts,    wbent 

I     brun,      wheat      mld- 

{  dllngs,  hominy  feed 
and  i  of  1  per  cent. 

I     salt. 
1.75. 

1.75  Cottonseed  meal,  oil 
meal,  com  gluten 
feed,  com  meal, 
wheat  bran  and 
brewers'  dried  grains. 
38.00  Com  distillers  grslas, 
I  glnten  feed,  cotton- 
seed mesl,  hominy 
meal,  b  r  e  wers' 
grains,  malt  sprouts, 
pure  wheat  bran, 
and  I  of  1  per  cent, 
salt. 

1.80    Cottonseed     hulls    and 
cottonseed  meal. 


1.80 


Cora,  oats,  barley, 
glnten,  wheat  mld- 
gllngs,  wheat  bran, 
com  bran,  oil  meal 
and  little  giauc  jlock 
food. 


Identified  hf  Miem- 
scopicol  Bxamlnation. 


As  certtfled. 


As  emtmad. 


As  certlOed, 


Cottonseed  meal,  com 
glnten  feed,  linseed 
oil  meal,  wheat  mid- 
dllnga,  com  distillers 
grains,  com  feed 
mesl,  clipped  oat  by- 

Eroduct,  malt  sprouts, 
rewera    dried    grains 
and  aalt. 

As  certified 


As  eerUOed, 


As  certified, 


As  eertifiad. 


Cottonseed  meal  and 
large  proportion  cot- 
tonseed hulls  with 
lint. 

Com,  oats,  barley,  com 
glnten  feed,  wheat 
middlings,  wheat 
bran,  com  bran.  Un- 
seed oil  meal,  char- 
coal, meat,  bone  and 
blood  meals,  fennel, 
gentian,  toenngreek 
and  licorice  root. 


cr> 


U8» 


6U 


48i 


6(7 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OP  SAMPI>ES  OP 


Nun*  of  Feeding  StatF  and 

Name  and  Addreaa  of  Mans- 

factarer  or  Importer. 


Sampled  at 


I 

■ 

I 


Grade  Protein. 


410 


Ol 


Parity     Milk     Uaker,     lames-      Coudersport,  Bulalla  UUla, 
town  Electric  Milla,   Jamei-  < 
town,  N.  Y.  < 


PurltT    Milk    Maker.    James-  ,  DuBoIa,  Timlin,   Keller  * 
town  Bleetrlc  Mllla,   Jamea-  I      Go. 
town,  N.  T.  ' 


Arerage, 


965 


Larro-Feed.  The  Lartowe  Mill-  <  Altoona     T.    M.    Biddle,, 
lag  Co..    Detroit,   Mich. 


tano-read.  The  Lairowe  Mill-  '  Myeratown,    H.    I*    Blala- 
Inc  Co.,    Detroit,    Mich.  '      teln. 


M2 


tarra-Faed,  The  Larrowe  Mill- 
ing  Go.,    Detroit,    Mich. 


tarro-Feed,  The  larrowe  Mill- 
ing Go.,    Detroit,    Mich. 


l» 


tarro-Feed,  The  lamnre  Mill 
iDg  Co.,    Detroit,   Mich. 


New    Caatle,    City    Roller 
Mills. 


KnoxTllle,    Deerfield    Mill- 
ing Co. 


Patton     F    B.  Farabangb, 


Per  ct. 
7.19 


6n 


its 


Per  ct.  I 
26.69  ' 


Per  ct. 
2S-U 


t.41  26.00  tt-U 


7.M 

1 
26.36  i 

9.36 

19.8S 

9.10 

n.u 

8.86 

80.83 

T.3S       a.oo 


19.00 


19.00 


UN 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLI^Otl'BD  IN  1913 .-Continued. 

Ornd*  Fat. 

Omde  FU>er. 

i 

z 

O 

1 
1 

Certified    OomixwlUoii. 

Identified   by   Micro- 

1 

1 

* 

1 

scopical  Bzamlnatlon. 

a 

^ 

'4  ' 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

&. 

O 

".it 

O 

e. 

9 

VvT  Ft.     Vrr  rt. 

P«r  ct.    P»r  et.  1 

P«et, 

8.02 

7-9 

».8S 

>-u 

1.76 

Dlstillera  dried  grains. 
brewen  dried  gralna. 

As  certified 

410 

wheat     bran,     wheat 

mlddllngB.    corn   glu- 

ten    feed,    cottonseed 

meal.       Unseed      oil 

malt    sprouts    and    a 

small    percentage    of 

1 

fine  salt. 

6.78 

7-» 

10.22           »-10 

1.86 

Distillers  dried  grains, 
brewers  dried  grains. 

As  certified 

681 

wheat     bran,     wheat 

mlddllDga,    corn   glu- 

ten   feed,    cottonseed 

1 

meal,       linseed      oil 

1 

meal,       corn      meal. 

, 

malt    spronts    and    a 

1 

small    percentage    of 

fine  salt. 

7.« 

10.08  '  

1.80 

4.24 

1.00 

12.41         14.00 

33.00 

Cottonfpod   meal,    corn 
gluten     teed,     dried 

As  certified 

966 

distillers      g  r  a  1  n  r. 

(malnlr   from   com), 

1 

dried       beet       pulp. 

stindard  wheat  bran. 

standard  wheat  mtd- 

dllnga  and  1  of  1  per 

cent.    salt. 

l.U 

t.OO 

11.72         14.00 

1.60  '  Cottonseed    meal,    gln- 
ten  feed  (corn  atnrcb 

Ai  certified 

236 

' 

by-product  with  com 

bran),     dried    distil- 

, 

lers    grains    (mainly 

1 

from      com),      dried 

1 

beet      pulp,       wheat 

j               - 

bran,      wheat      mld- 

dllns  and  1  of  1  per 

1 

cent,    salt. 

! 

3.88 

t.OO 

U.M 

14.00 

84.00 

(Cottonseed   meal,    com 
gluten     feed,     dried 

At  certified 

868 

distillers       grains 

(mainly   from   corn). 

dried       beet       pulp, 

1 

standard  wheat  bran. 

1 

standard  wheat  mid- 

dlings and  1  of  1  per 

1 

rent.   salt. 

4.82 

3.00 

12.88 

14.00 

38.00 

gluten     feed,     dried 

At  certUed,   

440 

distillers      grains 

(mainly   from    com). 

dried       beet       pulp, 
standerd  wheat  bran. 

standard  wheat  mid- 

dllngs,    and    !    of    1 

per  cent.  salt.  Wbeat 
bran  and  wheat  mid- 

dlings    may     contain 

' 

ground  screenings  not 

exceeding  mill  run. 
Oottonseed   meal,    com 
gluten     feed,      dried 
distillers      grains 

' 

4.64 

8.00 

12.63 

14.00 

1.78 

it  eertlfled 

110 

1 

1 

dried       beet       pulp, 
standard  wbeat  bran. 

standard  wheat  mlj- 

dllngs,    and    1    of    t 

1 

per  cent.  salt.  Wbeat 
bran  and  wheat  mid- 

1 

dlings    may    contain 

groand  screenings  not 

, 

1 

•zce«4iiv  mill  mn. 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OP  SAMPL,ES   09 


OnM  Z>»i>t^b>. 

i 

i 

Name  of  Feeding  8tuS  and 

JJ 

a 

Name  and  AddreM  of  Manu- 

Sampled at 

d 

facturer  or  Importer. 

1 

1 

I 

m 

1 

i 
1 

1 

ion 


(M 


192 


Lerro-Feed,  The  lairowe  UiU- 
Inc  Co.,    Detroit,   MIcb. 


Larro-Feed,  The  I«rrowe  lUU- 
liig   Co.,    Detroit,    Mich. 


larro-Feed,  The  Larrowe  Mlll- 
1ns  Co-    Detroit,    Mich. 


larro-Feed,  The  Larrowe  Hill- 
ins  Co-.    Detroit,    Mich. 


Utrro-Veed,  The  Larrowe  Mill- 
ing Ro.,    Detroit,   Mich. 


Larro-Feed,   The  Larrowe  MlU- 
Ins  Oo.,   Detroit,   Mich. 


Lanv-Feed,  The  Larrowe  Mill- 
ing   Co.,    Detroit,    Mich. 


WclUboro,    The    I'armera' 
Feed  Store. 


Montroae,      HatrlngtOD     A 
Wllaon. 


Indiana,     Hetrlck,    WIlsoD 
A   Co. 


Ererett,  J.  &.  0.  Howard, 


HnntlOKdon,       Huntlnsdoo 
Mllllns  Go. 


Batler,    H.    1.    KUngler  * 
Co. 


rnnxButawney.     Mahoniss 
VnUet  MllUng  Co. 


tm 


106> 


(24 


tn 


204 


s» 


7M 


Per  ct. 

8.W 


Per  ct.     Per  ct . 
ai.M  19.M 


».» 


>.M 


t.n 


».ii 


».ot 


8.0 


W.50 


u.sa 


U.M 


».*4 


M.a 


».44 


i9M 


.u.m 


n.m 


u.«o 
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FBEIDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915. —Continued. 


Cmie  I*at. 


1 

& 


Cnid*  libtr. 


1 


8 


OcrtUtad  OoiDpoiitloii. 


McntUMI   br  Mlcro- 


Ter  ct. 
<.«7 


Per  ct.  i  Per  ct. 


t.M 


S.K 


.I.Sil 


t.w 


S.M 


u.a 


U.T( 


12.43 


Per  ct. 
14.00 


t.M 


t.oo 


<.M 


>.W 


n.w 


14.00 


14.00 


14.00 


Per  ct. 

1.7V    Oottonaeed  meal,   com 

Slaten  feed,  dried 
latillen  g  r  a  I  n  ■ 
imelnly  from  corn). 
rted  beet  pnlp, 
(tandard  wheat  bran, 
atandard  wbeat  mid- 
dllnca,  and  I  of  1 
per  cent.  aalt.  Wheat 
bran  and  wheat  mtd- 
dllnca  mar  contain 
gronnd  acreeninga  not 
exceeding  mill  mn. 
l.TS  I  Cottonaeed  meal,  com 
glnteo  feed,  dried 
diatlller*  g  r  a  I  n  a 
(mainly  from  com), 
dried  beet  pnlp, 
atandard  wheat  bran, 
atandard  wbeat  mld- 
dUnga  and  i  ot  1  per 
cent.  aalt. 
33.00    Cktttonaeed    meal,    com 

Jlaten  feed,  dried 
lattllera  g  r  a  1  n  a 
(malnljr  from  com), 
dried  beet  pnlp, 
atandard  wheat  bran, 
atandard  wheat  mld- 
dUnga  and  I  of  1  per 
cent.  aalt. 
1.76  Cottonaeed  meal,  com, 
ginten  feed,  dried 
dlatillera  g  r  a  i  n  a 
(matnlj  from  com), 
dried  beet  pulp, 
atandard  wheat  bran, 
atandard  wheat  mld- 
dlinga,  and  I  of  1 
per  cent.  aalt.  Wheat 
bran  and  wheat  mid- 
dlings ma;  contain 
gnmnd  acreenlnga  not 


15.00 


12.» 


14.00 


14.00 


l.SO 


1.75 


exceeding  miU  nm. 

Cottonaeed  meal,  com 
ginten  feed,  dried 
diatiUen  g  r  a  i  n  a 
(mainlj  from  com), 
dried  beet  pnlp, 
atandard  wheat  bran, 
atandard  wheat  mid- 
dUnga,  and  t  of  1 
per  cent.  aalt.  Wheat 
bran  and  mid- 
diinga  mar  contain 
gronnd  acreenlnga  not 
exceeding  mill  mn. 

Cottonaeed  meal.   Com 

flnten  feed,  dried 
Istlllen  g  r  a  1  n  a 
(mainly  from  com), 
dried  beet  pnlp, 
atandard  wheat  bran, 
atandard  wheat  mtd- 
dllnga  and  I  ot  1  per 
cent.  aalt. 
Cottonaeed   meal,   com 

SInten  feed,  dried 
latillen  g  r  a  1  n  a 
(mainly  from  com), 
dried  beet  pn  l[>, 
atandard  wheat  bran, 
atandard  wheat  mid- 
dlinga  and  I  of  I  per 
cent.  aalt. 


Aa  certifled. 


46$ 


Aa  certllled. 


As  certMed. 


Aa  certifled. 


ION 


tn 


IM 


Aa  certifled. 


204 


Aa  certifled, 


As  certifled. 


Ki 


TM 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Ntme  at  Feeding  Stuff  and 

Niine  and  Addrm  of  MaoQ- 

(actaret  or  Importer. 


Sampled  at 


I 


Crude  Pratdn. 


i 


U06 


nt 


•m 


772 


tarro-fi'Md,  The  larrowa  Mill-     Gbarlerol,  U.  U.  Moantaer, 
inc  Co.,    Detroit,   Mich. 


tano-Fee4,  The  Larrowe  HIU- 
iag  Co.,    Detroit,   MIcb. 


Vintage,     Paradise     Farm- 
ers'  Aasoctatlon,    Inc. 


Larro-Feed,  The  Larrowe  Mill-  '  Canton,     H.    Rockwell    A 
Inc  Co..    Detroit,   Hlch.  Son. 


Larro-Feed.  The  Larrowe  Mill-     Emporium,  B.  J.  Bodscra, 
Inc  Co..   Detroit,   Mich. 


Larro-Feed,  The  Lanowe  MIH-  ;  LewlstowTi      Spanogle-Yea- 
Ing  Co.,    Detroit,    Mich.  ger  Milling  Co. 


Larro  Feed,  The  Larrowe  Mill-  ,   Manafleld,      Snn      MlUIng 
mg   Co..   Detroit,   Mich.  Co. 


Urro-Feed.  The  Larrowe  MIU      ""Sl'^'"*.    Tltnarllle   City 
ing  Co.,   Detroit,   Mich.  Mllla. 


IIM 


4tt 


720 


«S 


vt 


Per  ct. 


Per  ct. 


S.79 


S.6i 


Per  et. 


I.U         19.00 


n.u       u.oo 


10.60  u.oo 


I.S8        ».U 


IS. 00 


7.4S 


S.77 


10.1$        u.« 


n.c* 


U.( 
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FRBDIN(}  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


Orode  F»t. 

Orate  nbv. 

1 

8 

1 

i 

1 

^ 

1 

I 

1 

1 

^ 

9 

1 

O 

£ 

Oertllled    Oomixwitlon, 


Ideatlfled   bgr   Mlero- 
Bcoplcal  BxamlBitJon. 


I 


Per  ct. 
S.90 


».77 


4.3S 


1.80 


4.47 


4.M 


Per  ct. 
(.00 


s.oo 


s.oo 


s.oo 


a.oo 


s.oo 


Per  ct. 
U.66 

Perct. 
14.00 

P»rct. 
l.TO 

13.88 

14.00 

34.00 

U.J8 

14.00 

1.60 

12.90 

14.00 

1.70 

12.77 

14.00 

l.TB 

13.66 

r4.oo 

1.7B 

12.02 

14.00 

l.TO 

Cottonaecd  meal,    corn 

Jlnten  teed,  dried 
Miller*  K  r  «  I  n  ■ 
(matnly  from  com), 
dried  beet  pnlp, 
standard  wheat  bran, 
standard  wheat  mld- 
dUnirs  and  I  of  1  per 
cent.    salt. 

Cottonseed  mesl,  com 
gluten  feed,  dried 
distillers  grains 
(mainly  from  com) , 
dried  beet  pnlp, 
standard  wheat  bran, 
standard  wheat  bran, 
dllngs,  and  I  of  1 
per  cent.  salt.  Wheat 
bran  and  wheat  mid- 
dlings ma7  contain 
groond  screenings  not 
exceeding  mill  mn. 

Cottonseed   meal,    com 

flnten  feed,  dried 
Istlller*  grains 
(malDlj  from  com), 
dried  beet  pnlp, 
standard  wheat  bran, 
standard  wheat  mid- 
dlings and  I  of  1  per 
cent.  salt. 
Cottonseed   meal,    com 

Jlnten  feed,  dried 
latlllen  grains 
(malnlj  from  com) , 
dried  beet  palp, 
standard  wheat  bran, 
standard  wheat  mid- 
dlings, and  I  of  1 
per  cent.  salt.  Wheat 
bran  and  wheat  mid- 
dlings mar  contain 
ground  screenings  not 
exceeding  mill  mn. 
Cottonseed   meal,   com 

Jlnten  feed,  dried 
istlUers  g  r  a  I  n  a 
(mainly  from  com) , 
dried  beet  linlp, 
standard  wheat  bran, 
standard  wbeat  mid- 
dlings and  I  of  1  per 
cent.  salt. 
Cottonseed  meal,    com 

ftaten  feed,  dried 
IstlUers  grains 
(mainly  from  com), 
dried  beet  palp, 
standard  wheat  bran, 
standard  wbeat  mid- 
dllnga  and  I  of  1  per 
cent  salt. 
Cottonseed   meal,    corn 

Sloten  feed,  dried 
IstlUers  grains 
(many  from  com), 
dried  beet  pnlp, 
standard  wheat  bran, 
standard  wheat  mid- 
dling* and  I  of  1 
per  cent.  salt.  Wheat 
bran  and  wbeat  mid- 
dlings may  ctntain 
gronnd  screenings  not 
exceeding  mill  ran. 


A*  eertlSed. 


As  certified. 


U0« 


6«3 


As   certlBcd. 


As  certifled. 


KB 


403 


As  certifled, 


A*  certifled. 


An  certifled. 


710 


772 
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TABLE  v.- ANALYSES  OF  SAMPI..ES  OF 


Ntni«  of  KeedlBg  Stuff  and 

s 

1 

Orate  Protda. 

B 

Name  ud  Addros  of  Mann- 

Sampled  at 

a 

factaier  or  Importer. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

vat 


m 


MS 


101> 
UK 


m 


ton 


Larro-Feed,  The  Larrawe  Ulll- 
ing   Co.,    Detroit,    Mich. 


Derry.   L.   A.  Wheeler, 


Areiage, 


Mlaco  Larrowe'a  High  Pro- 
tein Feed  for  Dair7  Oowa, 
The  Larrowe  Milling  Co., 
Detroit,    Mleh. 


Pttton    F.    B.    Farabangh, 


I 


Mingo    Larrowe'i    High     Pro-  i   Wellsboro,     The     Farmera 
tefn    Feed    for   Dairy    Cowe,  i      *^««'  Store. 
The    Ijimwe    Milling    Co.,  , 
Detroit,    Mich. 


Mingo    Larrowe'a    High    Pro-      rhlUfbnrg,    J.    0.    Reed, 
tefn   Feed  .for  Dairy    Cowi, 
The    Ijirrowe    Milling    Co.,  i 
Detndt,   Uleh. 


Best    Mixed    Feed    for    Oowi, 

O.    P.    Matthewa    &    Bona, 

Inc.,  Bcranton,  Pa. 
Beat    Mixed    Feed    tor    Oowa, 

C.    P.    Matthewa    A    Bona, 

Inc.,  Bcranton,  Ft. 


Milk  and  Moaele  Prodacer,  0. 
H.    McMahan,    Milton,    Pa. 


Mtbimleo  Ttabr  Feed,  Miner. 
lliUard  Milling  Co..  Wllkea 
liarre.  Fa. 


Average, 


Wllkee-Birre,     0.     P.Mat- 
thews  dt  Bona,    Inc. 

Bcranton,  C,  P.  Matthewa 
A  Bona,  Inc. 


Average,    

Milton,    a    H.    McMahoa, 


W  Iket  Btrre,     Mlner-Hll- 
liird    ItlllLng  Co. 


1U« 


la 


Peret. 


8.M 
S.K 


T.M 


;        8.St 

1019 '       I».M 


Per  et.     Par  ct. 

».a  I      i».«» 


I 


KM 


M.tl  I 


S.M 


MM 


CM 


ts.cti  

i».n !     u.w 


1(02 1     lo.u  I     a.s ,    UM 


as 


uni 


10.t2 
T.M 


8.67 


n.u!     

a.Tt  I     na 

U.1»i       17  » 
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FEBDIMO  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


Crude  r»t 


I 


Cnide  Flbor. 

i 

b 

% 

1 

CertUled    Oompraltion. 

IdentUed   ty   Ulcro- 

N 

1 

scoplcttl  BzamliiatioD. 

il 

^ 

I 

m 

1 
1 

1 

a 
O 

1 

1 

Per  ct. 
4.70 

Per  et. 
I.0O 

Per  ct. 
ll.M 

4.11 



U.4» 

4.03 

4.0» 

U.W 

4.(! 

4  W 

U.W 

4.31 

4.00 

12.W 

4.K 

u.n 

t.iz 

t.OO 

7.as 

4.8S 

S.OO 

e.78 

4.18 



7.06 

6.W 

C-ft 

».« 

(.06 

8-7 

».M 

Per  ct. 
14.00 


Per  ct. 

n.oo 


12.00 


t4.06 


1.T6 


12.00. 


1.80 


10-11  , 


7-9 


22.00 


Oottonaecd  meal,    com  I  As  certUIed, 

flntec     feed,      dried  ' 
IstlUere       g  r  •  I  D  • 
{niBlnl7   from   com), 
dried       beet       pulp,  > 
■tanderd  wbeat  bran, 
■tandard  wbeat  mid-  i 
dllnge  and  1  of  1  per 
cent.  nUt. 


Dried   beet   pnlp,    cot-     Aa  certUIed, 

tonaeed    meal,     malt 

aprouu,    corn   ginten  I 

feed.        Unseed       oil 

meal,      wbeat      bran 

wbicb     mar     contain  i 

ground  screenings  not 

exceeding    mil]    run,  ' 

dried  distillers  grslns 

(mainly    from    com)  I 

and  )  of  1  per  cent. 

sslt.  ' 

Dried    beet    pnlp,    cot- 
tonseed   meal,    malt 

sptoats,    com    gluten 

feed,        Unseed       oil 

meal,      wheat      bran 

wblcn     may     contain 

gronnd  screenings  not 

exceeding    Hill    mn. 

dried  distillers  grslns 

tmoiniy    from    com) 

and  I  of  1  per  cent. 

salt. 
Dried    beet   pnlp,    cot- 
tonseed    meal,     malt 

sprouts,    com    ginten 

feed,       linseed       oil 

meal,      wbeat     bran 

which     mj    contain 

ground  screenings  not 

exceeding    mill    run. 

dried  distillers  grains 

(mainly    from    com) 

and  I  of  1  per  cent. 

salt. 


As  certified. 


Aa  eertmed. 


I 


Middlings,    com   meal,      xs  certUIed, 
Unseed  meal  and  glu- 
ten. 

Uiddllncs,  com  meal,  i.  ~.rHlli»i 
llttse^  meal  and  glib-  '  "  "'"M. 
ten. 

I 

Brewers*  dried  grains,  |  a.  ..rtuied 

nrtlt  sprouts,  cotton-     "  «nined. 

seed   meal  and  bom-  ' 

Iny  meal.  [ 

Com    oil    meal,    wbeat  i  a.  Mrtlfled 

bran,     with     screen-     *'  c«ranM, 

ings     not     exceeding  ' 

mill   ran,    cottonseed  , 

meal,  old  process  oil 

meal,    hominy    feed. 

wheat  mlddUngs  with  I 

sore<^nlngs     not     ex- 

ceediag      mill      ran,  i 

brewers'    grains.  • 

bnckwheat   middlings 

and    salt.  ' 


U56 


U2 


497 


a43 


lOM 
10*2 


8K 


ion 
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TABLE  V.-ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OP 


Name  of  Feeding  Staff  and 

Name  and  Addrea*  ot  Mann- 

factorer  or  Inwortv. 


Sampled  at 


B 

J9 


Omde  Protein. 


1037 


45G 


su 


>S8 


m 


»i 


Justice  Brand  Oreamerr  Feed, 
A.  Nowak  &  Sona,  Buffalo, 
N.    Y. 


Justice  Brand  SelentlAc  Cream 
ery  Veed,  A.  Nowak  &  Son, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Justic*  Brand  Seientlfle  Cream- 
ery reed.  A,  Nowak  &  Son, 
Buffalo,   N.   Y. 


Jmtlce  Brand  Bdntifle  Cream- 
ery Feed,  A.  Nowak  A  Son, 
Buffalo.   N.  T. 


Pritta'   Alfalfa  Cow  Peed,   J. 
B.   Pritts,    Scottdale,    Pa. 


Buckeye    Feed,     The    Quaker 
Oats  Co.,   Chicago,  III. 


Buckeye    Feed,    Tbe    Quaker 
Oata   Co.,    Chicago,    111. 


Haaleton,  Geo.   W.   Bngle, 


Teagertown,    J.    M.    Yea- 
ger. 


Mansfield,  R.  W.  &  M.  F. 
Hose   Co. 


Myerstown,    8.  T,   Toet,, 


Average 

Scottdale.    J.    B.    Prttts, 


Osceola  Mills,  Balrd  Rick- 
enbaugh    Ac    Co. 


Mt.  Pleasant,  J.  H.  Brown 
&  Son. 


Buckeye    Feed,    The    Quaker     Bedford,      DaTldsoo     Bro- 
Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  ni.  i      thers. 


Eiukeye     Feed.     Ther  Quaki      New  Siilem    Mike  Duyava, 
Cats  Co.,   Chicago,  111. 


10(7 

Perct. 

8.S6 

Per  ct. 

24.19 

710 

t.M 

M.06 

«6 

s.n 

24.M 

22e 

>.89 

2S.» 

t.M 

a.u 

ni 

11.67 

».» 

>S4 

9.M 

I7.M 

S06 

t.M 

17.« 

m 

10.93 

17.W 

311 

1127 

U.» 

Per  ct- 

£3.00 


23-3 


iS-S 


IS.W 


u.s» 


U.M 


IS.H 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.-Contiuued. 


end*  Wt. 


Crnd*  Tiber. 


Perct. 

S.tf 


5.« 


6.73 
5.12 


B.W 


*.n 


5.11 


Per  ct.    Per  ct.    Per  ct. 
4.00         t.BC  I        (.OO 


4.W  «.T» 


4-S  I         ».47 


4-»  *.14 


4.50 


4.50  I 


4.60 


4.60 


».5« 


8.15 


1.14 


s.oe 


I 

Per  ct.  I 

i.n' 


Ortilled    CompoalUon. 


t.ool 


1.75 


7-» 


13.00 


».00 


a.60 
It.OO 


l.M 


8J0 


1.60  i 


8.6» 


1.60  I 


1.60 


l.EO 


Cottoneeed  meal,  com 
gluten  feed,  linaeed 
oil  meal,  wheat  mid- 
dlings, corn  dietlll- 
cre*  dried  *  gralaa, 
com  feed  meal,  clip- 
ped oat  by-prodnct, 
malt  aprouts,  brew- 
em*  dried  graina, 
ground  and  bolted 
wheat  acreenlnga, 
•alt  i  of  1  per  cent. 

Cottonseed  meal,  com 
gluten  feed.  Unseed 
oil  meal,  wheat  mid- 
dlings, com  distill- 
ers' dried  grains, 
com  feed  meal,  clip- 
ped oat  by-product, 
malt  mrouta,  brew- 
era*  dried  grains, 
ground  and  bolted 
wheat  screenings, 
salt  1  of  1  per  cent. 

C  o  1 1  o  n  a  eed  meal, 
wheat  middlings, 

corn  dlstUlera'  dried 
graina,  com  gluten 
feed,  linaeed  oil 
meal,  com  teed 
meal,  clipped  oat  by- 
product, malt  aprouts 
or  brewers'  drIlH] 
grains,  salt  I  of  1 
per  cent. 

Cotton  seed  meal, 
wheat  middUnga, 

com   dlatlllan'   dried 

?  rains,  com  gluten 
eed,  Unaeed  oil 
meal,  com  feed 
meal,  clipped  oat  by- 
prodnct,  malt  sprouts 
or  brewers'  dried 
grains,  salt  I  of  1 
per  cent. 


Wheat  bran,  wbeat 
middllnga,  com.  al- 
falfa meal,  cotton 
seed  meal,  and  oil 
meal. 

Wheat  mixed  feed 
with  ground  screen- 
ings not  exceeding 
mill  mn  and  rye 
shorta. 

Wheat  mixpd  feed 
with  ground  screen- 
ings not  exceedlnfir 
mill  mn  and  rje 
shorts. 

Wheat  mixed  feed 
with  ground  screen- 
ings not  exceeding 
mill  ran  and  rye 
shorts. 

^Iieat  mixed  feod 
with  ground  screen- 
ings not  exceeding 
mill  ran  and  rye 
aborts. 


IdentMed  by  Ificro- 
seopical  BxamlnatioD. 


Cottonseed  meal,  lin- 
aeed oil  meal,  wbeat 
middlings,  com  dla^ 
tillers  dried  grains, 
com  feed  meal,  clip- 
ped oat  by-prodoet, 
malt  spronta,  brtwaia 
dried  grains,  groaod 
and  boltad  wheat 
ecreenlnga  and  lalt 


Aa  certllled. 


«» 


225 


Cottonaeed  meal,  wheat 
middllnga,  com  dis- 
tillers dried  grains, 
corn  gluten  feed, 
com  feed  meal,, 
clipped  oat  by-prod- 
uct  and  aalt 


Cottonseed  meal,  wbeat, 
'  middlings,  com  dis- 
tillers dried  grains, 
com  gluten  feed, 
Unaeed  oil  meal, 
com  feed  meal,  clip- 
ped oat  by-pndnct, 
malt  sprouta,  brew- 
ers dried  graina  and 
■alt 


Aa  eertlflad. 
As  eerttfled, 
Aa  certllled. 


Wbeat  bran,  wheat 
middllnga  with  mill 
ran  ground  screen- 
mg».  rye  shorta  and 
trace  of  wbole  small 
weed  aeeds. 

Wheat  bran,  wheat 
middllnga,  rye  aborts, 
large  amooot  of  chaff 
and  seraenlnca  and 
araall  amount  of  whole 
weed  aceda. 
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1017 


710 


111 


361 


106 


182 


14U 


TABLE  V.-ANALTSKS  OF  SAMPLES  OT 


Name  of  Feedlof  Staff  ud 

Nun*  and  AiSdreia  of  Mann- 

factarei  or  Inportar. 


Sampled  at 


Crnda  Protein. 


I 

8 


MS 


Buckeye    reed.     The    Quaker  '  Mara,    W.   J.   Keimed7    A 


OaU  Co.,  Ohieafo,  111. 


*  800. 


IIM 


M 


M 


Bnckere    reed.     The    Quaker  ,  Weat  Brldsewater,  W.  W. 
Oata  Co.,  Ohleago,  111.  |      McCuUoosh. 


Buckeye    reed,    The    Quaker  '   Blainville,    J.    A.    McKel- 
Oata  Co.,  Ohleago,  111.  rey. 


Buckeye    Feed,     The    Quaker     Cbarleroi.  R.  C.  Honntaer. 
OaU  Co.,   Ohicato,   lU. 


ta> 


»7 


90 


Red  Letter  Brand  Cottonaeed 
Feed,  W.  Newton  Smith, 
Baltimore,   Ifd.  I 

Boireta    Cottonaeed    HnU    and  ! 
Heal  Ulzture.  The  Southern 
Cotton    OU    Co.,    Charlotte, 
N.  C.  ' 

Ko-Boa  Dairy  Feed,  Soathem 
rihre  Co.,   Portamooth,   Va. 

Creamo       Brand       CottoUKPd 
Feed  Heal,  Tenneaaee  Fibre  : 
Co.,   Hemphla,   Temi. 

Union  Onlna— BUea  Ready 
Dairy  Ration,  The  Ublko 
HUllnc  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


Average. 

Elisabeth  town. 
Wolglemuth. 


Lehman  * 


Mlddletown.    Brinaer   Hlll- 
Ing  and  Feed  Co. 


Blrd-ln-Hand, 
ble  *  Bro. 

WIndber,   L. 
Co.. 


3.   A.    Cm- 


B.   Reeaer  A 


Weatfleld. 
ley. 


Frank  A.   Ack- 


Unlon      Oralna— BUea     Ready  !   DanTlIle,    DanrtUe  Hilling 
Dairy     Ration,     The    Dblko        Co. 
Hilling  Co.,  dneliinatt,  Ohio.  . 


Union  Oralna— BUea  Ready 
Dairy  Ration,  The  Dhiko 
HiUlag  Co..  OlDdnnatl,  Ohio. 


Emporium,         Bmporinm 
Milling   Co. 


Cnlon      Oralna— BtlM      Read;       Ilarrlabnrg,  HolTer  &  Oar- 
Dairy     Ration,     The     ITbIko         man. 
HlUlng  Co..  Clndonatl.  Ohio. 


4K 


1X1 


um 


SM  , 


MS 


SM 


M 


Per  ct.    Per  et. 

n.U        U.7S 


>.S7 


lo.a 

».4« 


9.M 


IM 


».n 


7.70 


8.08 


7.78 


Per  ct. 

IS.SO 


IS.M 


»M '      U.81         IB.M 


9.W        M.H        U.H 


23.75  1 


17-U 


U.Sl         1T.« 


M.W 
».00 
M.OO 


MM 


MM 


II.M 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915. -Continued. 


Grade  Mt 


I 

g 


Crad*  Fiber. 


I 

a 

S 


s 

I 
s 


Certified    OompoelHon. 


IdentUed  br  lOero- 
(copleil  anmlnation. 


Per  ct. 

e.47 


S.l> 

e.i4 

4.77 

>.w 

t.M 

1.70  j 

4.m| 

I 
7.M 


Per  ct. 

4.60 


4.50  1 


Per  ct.    Per  ct 


I 


1.(0 

1.10  { 
6.10 


I 


•.00: 


7.0O 


I 


1.00 


7.67 


8.62. 


8.80 


7.00 


7.W 


23.M 


*.Ml 


10.10 


9.7f 


10 .00 


8.(0 


8.60 


8.60 


Per  ct.  I 

1.40 1  Wbeat  mixed  feed 
witb  groDcd  ecreen- 
Imn  oot  exceeding 
mill  run  and  rye 
■liort*. 

1.60 1  Wheat  mixed  teed 
witli  Kronnd  ecreen- 
Ings  not  exceeding 
mill  ma  and  rje 
■horte. 

1.8S  I  Wlieat  mixed  teed 
witli  ground  ecreen- 
Ingi  not  exceeding 
mill  run  and  tje 
ahorti. 

1.40 1  Wheat  mixed  feed 
with  ground  ecreen- 
inga  not  exceeding 
mill  no 
•borta. 


K.OI 

3M6 

1».E] 

80.00 

H.SJ 

83.00 

22.00  1 


0.00 


1.47 
88.00 


l.K 


24.00 


1.76 


and     Tjt 


Pure  cottonaeed  meal 
and  tnsre  cottonaeed 
bulla. 


>.00 


«.0O 


1.76 


8.00' 


i.e 


Cottooaeed  meal  and 
cottonaeed  bnlla. 

Uixture  of  choice  cot- 
tonaeed meai  and 
cottonaeed  hull  bran. 

Conrex  diatlllera  dried 
gralna,  choice  cot- 
tonaeed meal,  old 
preceea  linseed  meal, 
white  wheat  mid- 
dlings, winter  wheat 
bran,  hominy  meal, 
barler  malt  sprouts 
and  I  «t  1  per  cent, 
of  One  table  salt. 

?onrex  distillers  dried 
grataa.  ebolee  cot- 
tonaeed meal,  old 
proceaa  linseed  meal, 
white  wheat  mid- 
dlings, winter  wbeat 
bran,  bominy  meal, 
barlcr  malt  sprouts 
and  I  of  1  per  cent, 
of  fine  table  salt 

Tonrex  distillers  dried 
grains,  choice  cot- 
tonseed meal,  old 
proceea  linseed  meal, 
white  wbeat  mid- 
dlings, winter  wbeat 
bran,  hominy  meni, 
barlcT  mslt  sproutn 
and  i  of  1  per  cent, 
of  fine  table  salt. 

rourex  distillers  dried 
grains,  choice  cot- 
tonseed meal,  old 
proresa  linseed  meal, 
white  wheat  mid- 
dlings, winter  wheat 
bran,  hominy  meal, 
barl»  malt  sproutK 
and  i  of  1  per  rent. 
or  line  table  aalt. 


As  certified. 


As  certified, 


•06 


496 


As  certified '   UOT 


As  eertlfled. 


As  certified. 


Oottonsead     bnlla     and 
cottonseed   meaU 


Aa  certified. 


Cottonseed  meal,  cot- 
tonseed hnlls  and 
cottonseed    hull    bran. 

As  certified 


S4« 

Its 


Aa  certified. 


620 


Aa  certified. 


As  certified. 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OV 


=-n 

Ornde  Ptotelii. 

i 

Hame  of  Feedlns  Stuff  and 

1 

» 

Name  and  Address  of  Mann- 

Sampled  at 

s 

factarer  or  Importer. 

1 

5 

j( 

1 

1 

1 

s 

s 

4 

a 

& 

<5 

1190 


648 


28» 


854 


Hanover,      Geo.     Unll     ft 
Sons. 


Pulmrra,   J.  B.   Kettering 
ft  Son. 


BrookvHle,    Kline's    SUter 
Mills. 


Ronlis,    E.   D.   Leaman, 


«>» 


Union  Grains— Biles  Ready 
Dairy  Ration,  The  Ubllio 
Milling  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Union  Grain*— Biles  Beadj 
Dairy  Batton,  The  UMlio 
Milling  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Oblo. 


Union  Ora1n»— BUes  Beady 
Dairy  Ration,  The  UbUco 
Milling  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Oblo. 


Union  Grains— BUes  Beady 
Dairy  Ration,  The  Ubiko 
Milling  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

I 


Union      Grains— Biles      Ready  I    Orcensbarg,         McFarland 
Dairy     Ration,     The    Ubtto         Supply    Co. 
Milling  Cc[.,  CInelnnaU,  Oblo. 

I 


Union      Grains— BUes      Ready      New    Castle,    New    Castle 
Dairy     Ration,     The    Ubilto  '      Feed  Co. 
Milling  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Union      Grains— Biles      Beady     McVcytown.  John  T.  Rod- 
Dairy     Ration,     The    Ublko  I      gera. 
Mlillig  Co.,  Clncinnutl,  Ohio. 


208 


£48 


Per  ct. 

7.7» 


tn 


Per  ct. 


Per  ct. 
MM 


•..3B  :       2«.<» 


7.48 


K.U 


Zl.W 


8.S5         84.06         t4.0» 


8.07 


24.81 


2S.tl 


8.84 


MM 


MM 


MM 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1815. -Continued. 


Orate  Wat. 

Ornd*  Tiber. 

i 

8 

1 

1 

Certlfled    OomDocltlon. 

IdmtUled    hr   Mlcra- 

M 

1 

1 

•oopleil  SIzainlution. 

1 

1 

\ 

o 

* 

O 

£ 

0 

Per  ct.  I 
6.M 


Per  ct. 

T.dol 


Per  ct. 


Per  ct.  I 

t.ool 


Per  ct. 

le.oo 


7.00, 


ss.oo 


«.74i 


7.0*  1 


MM  . 


1.80 


(.tl 


7.0t 


».«4 


9.00' 


34.00 


7.28 


7.00 


*.IT 


».00 


(.79  I 


».9S, 


8.58 


7.00 


».C7 


8S.00 


84.00 


9.00 


1.80 


Conrex  dUtlllere  dried 
graini,  choice  cot- 
toneeed  meal,  old 
proceu  llneeed  meal, 
white  wheat  mid- 
dUnge,  winter  wheat 
bran,  bomln7  meal, 
barley  malt  eprouti 
and  I  of  1  per  cent. 
of  fine  table  ult. 

ronrez  diatlllen  dried 
gralni,  ebolce  eot- 
tonaeed  meal,  old 
proceea  llnaeed  meal, 
white  wheat  mld- 
dllnga,  winter  wheat 
bran,  hominy  meal, 
barley  malt  apronts 
and  I  of  1  per  cent, 
of  flue  table  lalt 

Tonrez  dlatlllera  dried 
cralna,  ebolce  cot- 
tonaeed  meal,  old 
procesa  llnaeed  meal, 
white  wheat  mld- 
dUnga,  winter  wheat 
bran,  bomlny  meal, 
barley  malt  apronta 
and  i  of  1  per  cent, 
of  floe  table  aalt 

Foarez  dlatlllera  dried 
cralna,  choice  cot- 
tonaeed  meal,  old 
proceaa  llnaeed  meal, 
white  wheat  mld- 
dllnga,  winter  wheat 
bran,  hominy  meal, 
barley  malt  apronta 
and  I  of  1  per  cent. 
of  flue  table  salt 

Ponrez  dlatlllera  dried 
grains,  choice  cot- 
tonseed meal,  old 
proceaa  llnaeed  meal, 
white  wheat  mid- 
dllnga,  winter  wheat 
bran,  hominy  meal, 
barley  malt  sprouts 
and  I  of  1  per  cent, 
of  fine  table  salt. 

Foarez  distillers  dried 
gralna,  choice  cot- 
tonseed meal,  old 
procesa  linseed  meal, 
white  wheat  mid- 
dlings, winter  wheat 
bran,  hominy  meal, 
barley  malt  spronts 
and  a  of  1  per  cent, 
of  fine  table  salt. 

Foarez  distillers  dried 
gralna,  choice  cot- 
tonseed meal,  old 
process  linseed  meal, 
white  wheat  mid- 
dlings, winter  wheat 
bian,  hominy  meal, 
barley  malt  sprouts 
and  I  of  1  per  cent. 
of  line  table  salt. 


A(  certlfled. 


A*  certlfled, 


A»  certlfled. 


As  certlfled. 


Aa  certlfled. 


A*  eortlfled. 


Aa  certlfled. 


»8 


1190 


Mt 


28* 


8M 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Name  of  Feeding  Stnff  and 

Name  and  Address  of  Uana- 

factnrer  or  Importer, 


Sampled  at 


I 
I 


I 


Omde  Protein. 


118S 


12M 


89» 


105 


924 


Sucrene  Dairy  Feed,  American  .   Llttleatown,    D.    B.   Backr 
UlUlng  Co.,   Petula,   111.  &  Son. 


Sncrene  Dairy  Feed,  American 
MlUlnc  Co.,  Peoria,   lU. 


Someraet,  John  Q.  Kmert, 


Sncrene  Dairy  Feed,  American  i  Monongahela,  O.  E.  Gam- 
MllUng  Co..  Peoria,   III.         i      ble. 


Sucrene  Dairy  Feed,  American  ,  Leaman    Place,    Harry   K. 
MUllsg  Co.,  Peoria.   lU.         I      Hershey. 


Sncrene  Dairy  Feed,  American 
Milling  Co..   Peoria,    111. 


Sucrene  Dairy  Feed,  American 
Milling  Co..   Peoria,   111. 


Sncrene  Dairy  Feed,  American 
Mining  Co.,   Peoria,    111. 


Sucrene  Dairy  Feed,  American 
Milling  Co.,    Peoria,    lU. 


Sncrene  Dairy  Feed.  American 
Mining  Co.,   Peoria,    lU. 


Soerane  Dairy  Feed,  Ameri  an 
Millliil'  Co..    Peoria.    Ill 


Hanover,      Geo.     Hull     & 
Sons. 


BrookTllle.    Kline's    Sifter 
Hills, 


IJnesTlUe.    UnesTille  Coal, 
Lime   and   Cement  Co. 


Mara,      Mara     Milling     * 
Feed'  Co, 


Harrlsbnr;,  Mock  A  Hart- 
man. 


Canton,     'I.     Rockwell     & 

Sons. 


85 

Porct. 
..0. 

IM 

12.98 

im 

10.46 

567 

8.82 

41 

9.84 

UK 

».3E 

12M 

11.8* 

899 

U.84 

106 

8.7J 

m 

U.tt 

Per  ct.     Per  ct. 
17.25  I        IC.SO 


18.07 


19.06         16.50 


U.S4 


K.SO 


16.76       ]«.:• 


I 

19.38 1       ll.W 


17.16         16.M 


18.» 


K.W 


16.  B  I      !».» 


U.9I 


U.W 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


Onida  Fat 

Grade  Tiber. 

J 
5 

S 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

1 

OrtiSeS  Compoeltlon. 


IdentUed  lif  mevo- 

■copieal  llxar  ' 
tion. 


Per  ct. 
6.4S 

Per  ct. 
1.60 

(.10 

3.60 

B.M 

3.60 

t.ot 

S.60 

6.MI 

S.M 

4.57 

t.eo 

4.62 

1.60 

(.44 

S.60 

t.54 

8.6« 

t.lB 

5.B0 

Perct. 
i2.n 


Per  ct. 
«.0« 


12.0O 


Per  ct, 

».00 


1.4» 


U.N 

12.00 

lO.W 

U.«0 

U.60 

12.00 

U.M 

U.OO 

* 

M.n 

13.00 

11.48 

12.  OO 

13.(3 

12.00 

11.  (! 

12.00 

1.40 


26.00 


TIM 


25.00 


l.K 


Molasee*.  cottooieed 
menl,  com  glateo 
feed,  ground  and 
bolted  grain  BCieen- 
Inga,  clipped  oat  br- 
product,  lliueed  meal 
and  aalt. 

Molawes,  cottonseed 
meal,  corn  cluten 
teed,  groond  and 
bolted  ("aln  acreen- 
Inga,  clipped  oat  by- 
prodnct,  linseed  meal 
and  salt.     . 

Molaasea,  eottonieed  { 
meal,  com  gluten 
feed,  groond  and 
bolted  grain  screen- 
ings,  clipped  oat  by- 
product, linseed  meal 
and  aalt. 

llolaaaea  cottonseed 
meal,  com  gluten 
teed,  ground  and 
bolted  grain  screen- 
ings, clTpped  oat  by- 
prodnct.  Unseed  meal 
and  aalt. 

Molasses,  cottonseed 
meal,  com  glnten 
teed,  ground  and 
bolted  grain  screen- 
ings, clipped  oat  by- 
product, llnaeed  meal 
and  salt. 


Molaasea,  cottonseed 
meal,  com  gluten 
teed,  ground  and 
bolted  grain  screen- 
ings, elTpped  oat  by- 
product, linseed  meal 
and  aalt. 

Molaasea,  cottonseed 
meal,  corn  gluten 
teed,  gronnd  and 
bolted  grain  screen- 
Inga,  clipped  oat  by- 
product, llnaeed  meal 
and  salt. 

Molasses,  cottonseed 
meal,  com  gluten 
teed,  ground  and 
bolted  grain  screen- 
ings, clipped  oat  by- 
product, linseed  meal 
and  salt. 

Molasses,  cottonseed 
meal,  com  gluten 
teed,  ground  and 
bolted  grain  screen- 
ings, cll|>ped  oat  by- 
product, linseed  meal 
and  salt.  I 

Molaasea,  cottonseed 
meal,  corn  glnten  I 
teed,  gronnd  and  i 
bolted  gnin  screen-  i 
Ings,  cllpied  oat  by-  , 
product,  II  iseed  mei  I 
and  salt.  ! 


As  certlfled. 


As  certified. 


As  certUled, 


Aa  certified. 


Molasses,  cottonseed 
meal,  com  gluten 
feed,  ground  and 
bolted  grain  acreen- 
Ings,  clipped  oat  by- 
product, linseed  meal, 
salt  and  trace  ot 
whole       small      weed 

Molasses,  cottonseed 
meal,  con  gluten 
feed,  gtonnd  and 
bolted  grain  screen- 
ings, clipped  oat  bjr- 
product  and  salt. 

As  certified 


Ills 


(C7 


As  certified. 


Aa  certlfled. 


As  certlfled. 


1234 


IM 


924 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Name  ot  Feeding  Stnff  and 

Name  and  Addna*  of  Mann- 

tactorer  or  Importer. 


Sampled  at 


e 

B 

a 


Omde  Pioteln. 


«S8 


SI 


1004 


Supreme  Dairy  Feed,  American 
Ullllnc   Co..    FeorU.    lU. 


Bnerene  Dairy  Feed,  American 
Milling  Co.,   Peoria,   lU. 


Bnerene  Dairy  Feed,  American 
lUUlng  Co.,   Peoiia,    III. 


Bnerene  Dairy  Feed,  American 
Milling  Co.,   FeorU,    111. 


Tip  Top  Sngard  Feed,   Ameri- 
can Milling  Co.,  Peoria,  III. 


Tip  Top  Sugared  Feed,  Ameri- 
can Milling  Co.,  Peoria,  HI. 


Tip  Top  Sugared  Feed,  Ameri- 
can Milling  Co.,  Peoria,  III. 


♦ready  Dairy  Poed.  Arcadj- 
rinns  Milling  Co.,  Rondont, 
HL 


Arcady     Dairy     Feed.     Arcady 
Parma  Hilling  Co.,  Dondoot, 
111. 


Arcady  Dairy  Feed.  Arcady 
rarme  Milling  Co.,  Dondout, 
111. 


Rldgway,    Cbaa.    O.    Sal- 
berg. 


Fleetwood,        SchaaSer, 
Wanner  &  Co. 


Carlisle,     W.     B.     Stoart, 


Myerstown,     S,    T.     Toat, 


»« 


261 


2t7 


Ayerage, 


Uttleatoirn,   D.   ■.  Bneky 
ft  Son. 


Canonsbnrg,    W.   H.   Dnn- 
lap,  Jr. 


Canton,     H,    Rockwell    ft 
Son. 


lOM 


<a 


Average, 


MIddletown,  S.  C.  Brtnaer, 


Palmyra 
weiler. 


Barly    ft    Det- 


Qiiarr.T»llle,       Qoarryrllle 
Fnrmern'    Asaoclatlon. 


at 


Pwct. 
U.M 


14.U 


U.M 


U.<« 


u.n 

».ES 


U.M 


u.e 


I1.C7 
14.M 


IS. Iff 


U.tt 


Per  ct.  I  Per  <-t 
17.e  16.60 


1«.M 


1«.S7  :       K.60 


K.es  I     is.» 


17.M 
1«.W 


U.OD 


U.Bt  U.( 


U.W 


14.411    , 

15. »  I        1(  I 


i4.n 


U.4 


UM 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


Orate  WVL 

Orade  Fiber. 

i 

—    ■  ■    ■ — 

8 

1 

t 

1 

1 

Oettlfled    Compmltloii. 

Identlfled    bj   Mliro- 

i 

m 

1 

S 

1 

1 

Per  ct. 
4.M 


s.n! 


Per  et. 
1.90 


S.N 


Per  ct.  ' 

U.U  1 


5.47 


4. 95 
t.63 


3.00 


2.63 


2.60 


2.60 


s.eo 


3.00 


t  » 


u.n 


12.0«  I 


u.n 

U.«2  i 


12.4J 


Perct. 
12.00 


U.OO 


12.00 


12.0 


13.00 


12.00 


12.36 

12.67  1        16.00 


12.22 


15.00 


12.22  I       IS.OO 


Per  et. 
W.OO 


1.40 


».00 


l.M 


27.13 
26.00 


14.00 


l.K 


2<.ff7 
20.00 


1.10 


I.3S 


Molane*,       eottonmed  I  At  Mnlfled, 
meal,      corn      gluten  { 
teed,       groond     and 
bolted    craiD    scieen-  r 
ln«B,  cllDped  oat  bf-  \ 
prodoct,  linaeed  meal 
and  Milt.  I 

Ifolaasee,       cottonseed  i  As  certllled, 
meal,      com      (Inten  I 
teed,       rronnd     and  ' 
bolted    grain    screen- 
ings, clipped  oat  by- 
product, unseed  meal  ' 
and  salt.  : 

Ifolaaaee,       cottonseed  I  As  ccrtUled, 
meal,      com     gluten  | 
feed,       ground     and 
bolted    grain    screen- 
ings, clipped  oat  b7-  I 
piodnct,  unseed  meal  ! 
and  salt.  I 

Molasses,       cottonseed     As  certllled, 
meal,      com      gluten  I 
feed,       ground     and  I 
bolted    grain   screen- 
ings, clipped  oat  by-  ! 
product,  linseed  meal 
and  salt. 


Qronnd       and      bolted 

Srain  screenings,  mo- 
isses,     clipped     mt 
by-product,    cotton- 
seed meal  and  salt. 
Qronnd       and       bolted 

grain  screenings,  mo- 
isses,     clipped     oat 
by-product,    cotton- 
seed  meal  and  salt. 
Qround       and       bolted 

Srain  screenings,  mo- 
Lsses,     clipped     oat 
by-product,    cotton- 
seed meal  and  salt. 


Malt  spronts,  dried 
brewers'  grains,  eot- 
tooaeed  meal,  mo- 
lasses,  ground  and 
bolted  clipped  oat 
by-product,  cleaned 
gronnd  and  bolted 
grain  sereenlnga  and 
salt. 

Ualt  spronts,  dried 
brewers'  grains,  cot- 
tonseed meal,  mo- 
lasses, ground  snd 
bolted  clipped  oat 
by-product,  cleaned 
gronnd  and  bolted 
grain  screenings  and 
salt. 

Ualt  spronts,  dried 
brewers'  grain*,  cot- 
tonseed meal,  mo- 
lasses, gronnd  and 
bolted  clipped  oat 
by-product,  clcined 
ground  and  bolted 
grain  screenings  and 
salt. 


As  certllled. 


As  certified, 


As  certllled. 


AM  certllled. 


A3  certllled. 


At  certified. 


m 


XI 


373 


m 


VMt 


tu 


in 
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TABLK  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Name  of  Feedins  Stuff  and 

Name  and  Addieu  of  MaDu- 

taetarer  or  Importer. 


Samiiled  at 


Cnam  Firoteln. 


1 

& 


lOBF  I  &rcad7  Dairy  Feed,  Arcad; 
I  Farma  HlUios  do.,  Rondont, 
I     IIL 


Dalrr  Feed,  Blank  &  Ootaball, 
Snnbucjr,  Pa. 


OlOTer  Leaf  Dalrr  Veed, 
Clorer  I«af  IfiUlDK  Co.. 
Buffalo,  N.  Z. 


W  ClOTer  Leaf  Dairy  Feed, 
Clorer  Leaf  MlUInf  Co., 
BnSalo,  M.  T. 


84!> 


112$. 


CloTer      Leaf      Daltr 
Clover      Leaf     Mllfinc     Co., 
BnSalo,    N.   Y. 


Clorer  I.eaf  Dalrr  Feed, 
Clover  Leaf  Milling  Co., 
Buffalo,   N.   7. 


214  Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed, 
,  Clover  Leaf  Milling  Co., 
'     Kunalo,   N.   r. 


OreenvlHe,      Webber     Bro- 

tbera. 


Average, 


Sunbnry,    Blank    &    Gott- 
abaU. 


Xork,    Anderaon    Bros.    * 
Go. 


KnoxvUle,    J.    H.    Barch, 


Mlfflinbarg,    R.    Foatcr   & 
Son. 


Coateavllle, 
Broa. 


Handwork 


Palmyra,     J.     Q.     Ketter- 
ing *  Son. 


{19 


4X1 


itt 


UM 


214 


Perot. 
14.a 

Per  ct. 
17.2« 

14.n 

1S.» 

».70 

U.U 

U.U 

14.» 

u.as 

16.W 

14.U 

U.g4 

lO.tt 

1T.1S 

U.2T 

U.M 
1 

Per  ct. 
M.W 


U.S- 


U.M 


U.W 


It.GO 


11.30 


KM 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


Oniae 

rat 

OnatTtba. 

i 

b 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

1 

1 

1 

*» 

a 

6 

o 

b 

Certified    ComposlUan. 


Identlfled  br  Micro- 
icopical  BzunlnatloD. 


Per  ct. 
2.8e 


S.29 
3.94 


4. OS 


Per  ct. 

s.eo 


Per  ct. 
U.07 


...  I       12.04 
4-S       M.es 


Perct. 
IS  .00 


10-11 


Per  ct. 
1.40 


jg.is 

U.OO 


3.l>»  I       11.90 1       12.00  I       IB. 50 


I.W 


11.6S         12.00 


3.50 


11.80  ,       12.00 


10.75         12.00 


1.40 


1.60 


CT.OO 


Malt  sprouts,  dried  A*  certified, 
brewers'  graini,  cot- 
tonseed meal,  mo- 
UBses,  ground  and 
tolted  clipped  oat 
by-prodact,  cleaned 
ground  and  bolted, 
grain  screenings  and 
salt. 


Beet    polp,    corn    bran.     As  certified, 

cloten     reed,     wheat 

bran,      wheat      mld- 

dllDgs,     dried    brew-  , 

era'    grains,    cotton-  . 

seed    meal,     aUalfa,  I 

molasses,    oats   chop. 
Cottonseed   meal,    com      As  certified, 

glnten    teed,     mixed  I 

Broken     grains     con-  , 

slsting      o{      wbeat, 

com.      barlej,     flax, 

spelt,     gronnd    grain  I 

screenings,       clipped  . 

oat    by-prodnct,    mo- 
lasses,      and      small  | 

percentage  of  salt 
Cottonseed   meal,    corn     As  certified, 

gluten     feed*     mixed 

broken     grains     con- 
sisting     of      wheat, 

com,     barley,     flax, 

spelt,    gnmnd    grain 

screenings,       cupped 

oat    by-prodnct,    mo- 
lasses,      and      small 

percentage  of  salt. 
Cottonseed    meal,    com 

glnten     feed,     mixed 

Broken     grains     con- 
sisting     of      wheat, 

com,      barley,     flax, 


spelt,  gronnd  grain 
screenings,  d^ped 
oat  by-product,  mo- 
Usaca,  and  small 
percentage  of  salt. 

Cottonseed  meal,  com 
glnten  feed,  mixed 
broken  grains  con- 
sisting of  wbeat, 
corn,  barley,  flax, 
spelt,  gronnd  grain 
screenings,  clipped 
oat  by-prodnct,  mo- 
lasses, and  small 
percentage  of  salt. 

Cottonseed  meal,  com 
gluten  feed,  mixed 
broken  grains  con- 
sisting of  wheat, 
com,  barley,  flax, 
spelt,  ground  grain 
screenings,  clipped 
oat  by-product,  mo- 
lasses, and  amall 
percentage  of  salt. 


Cottonseed  meal,  mixed 
broken  grains  consist- 
ing of  wheat,  com, 
barley,      flax,     spelt. 

f;ronnd  grain  screen- 
ngs,  clipped  oat  by- 
product, molasses  and 
salt. 


Cottonseed    meal,     com 

glnten  feed,  mixed 
roken  graina  of 
wheat,  com,  barley, 
flax,  spelt,  ground 
grain  screenings,  clip- 
ped oat  by-product, 
malt  sprouts,  mo- 
lasses and  salt. 


lOM 


437 


U28 


As  certUed, 
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TABLE  V— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES    OF 


Name  of  Feedlnit  Stuff  and 

Name  and  Addreu  of  Mana- 

tectorer  or  ImpOTtcr. 


Sampled  at 


8 
5 


Grade  Pratala. 


S 
s 
O 


S> 


ClOTer  Leaf  Dairy  Feed, 
CIOTer  Leaf  Milling  Co., 
Buffalo,   N.   Y. 


CloTcr  Leaf  Datir  Veed, 
CIOTer  Leaf  MUUng  Co., 
Boffalo,  N.  Y. 


Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed, 
Clorer  Leaf  lOlUng  Co., 
Buffalo,   N.  Y. 


Bllzabetbtown,  Math 

Broa. 


Annrllle,        Newgard 
Bachman. 


Lancaater,   Shrelner  &  Son, 


967    Clover      Leaf      Dairy      Feed,  ,  Carllnle,  Fnak  E.  Thomi>- 
Clover      Leaf     Milling     Co.,         son. 
Buffalo,   N,   Y.  , 


Clover      Leaf      Dairy      Feed,  I   BIrd-ln-Baad,    J.    A.   Um- 
CloTer     Leaf    MiUlng    Co.,  <      ble   &  Bro. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


7M 


,  Clover      Leaf      Dalrr      Feed,  I  Lock  HaTen,  B.  11.  Wenti, 
Clover     Leaf    HUUng    Co.,  , 
Buffalo,   N.   Y.  I 


Average, 


916 


Dixie  Dairy  Feed,   Dixie  Hilla     Pamamna.      Johnston      ft 
Co.,    B.    St.    Louis,    111.  I      nnniilton. 


Dixie  Dairy  Feed,    Dixie  MtlU.   Rntler,      Oeo.     Walter     & 
Co..     B.    St.    Loots,    III.  i^oiii. 


7» 


W, 


Etf 


74 


Average. 


SU 


Peret. 

U.t! 

Perct.  I 

U.t4| 

14.0 

U.U 

M.» 

U.60 

l«.li6 

M.44 

u.n 

iT.a 

"•" 

16.M 

u.o 

M.n 

15.M 

u.n 

14.4* 

M.n 

14.91 

u-at 

Per  ct. 


IS.W 


KM 


It.SO 


U.M 


1«.H 


MM 


IT.M 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTKP  IN  1915.— Continued 


Grade  Fat. 


Crude  Fiber. 

i 

u 

e 

1 

s 

i 

1 

1 

Oertllled    CoapMlUon. 


Identlfled  br  Mlcro- 
*coplc«l   Bxamlnatlon. 


Peret. 
4.« 


4.16 


t.lt 


Per  et. 
I.M 


>.60 


t.S« 


4.2*1 


1.60 


4.1S 


S.60 


3.S0 


S.H  ' 


4.64 


3.50 


2.  BO 


Peret. 

u.n 


U.4> 


Per  ct. 
U.W 


U-OO 


Per  ct, 
l.K 


U.«0 


l.SO 


U.6S 


11.63 


11.61 


12.42 


13.01 


12.00  1 


1.40 


12.00 


12.00 


27.05 
30.00 


1.60 


30.00 


Oottoneeed  meal,    com 

gluten  teed,  mixed 
roken  gralne  con- 
■ietliiK  of  wheat, 
com,  barlejr,  flax, 
■pelt,  ground  grain 
■creenlngs,  clipped 
oat  bT-pTOdnct,  mo- 
laeaea,  and  imaU 
percentage  of  salt. 

Oottonaeed  meal,  corn 
gluten  feed,  mixed 
broken  graina  con- 
■latlng  of  wheat, 
corn,  barley,  flax, 
spelt,  ground  grain 
screenings,  clipped 
oat  by-prodnct,  mo- 
lasses, and  small 
percentage  of  salt.       ' 

Cottonseed  meal,  com  1 
gluten  feed,  mixed 
brolcen  grains  con- 
slating  of  wheat, 
com,  barley,  flax, 
spelt,  ground  grain 
screenings,  clipped 
oat  by-product,  mo- 
lasses, and  small 
percentage  of  salt. 

Cottonseed   meal,    com 

Sinten  feed,  mixed 
roken  grains  con- 
sisting of  wheat, 
com,  barley,  flax, 
•pelt,  ground  grain 
screenings,  clipped 
oat  by-product,  mo- 
lasses, and  small 
percentage  of  salt. 

Cottonaeed  meal,  corn 
gluten  feed,  mixed 
broken  grains  con- 
elating  of  wheat, 
com.  bavley,  flax, 
spelt,  gronnd  grain 
screenin.GfS,  cllppo*! 
oat  by-product,  mo- 
lasses, and  small 
percentage  of  salt. 

Cottonseed   meal,    corn 

gluten  feed,  mixed 
ro!ien  graina  con- 
sisting of  wheat, 
com.  barley,  flax, 
spelt,  ground  grain 
screenings,  cllppotl 
oat  by-product,  mo- 
lasses, and  am.?  11 
percentage  of  salt. 


Qrnnnd  alfalfa,  cotton- 
aeed meal,  com 
meal,  sugar  cane  mo- 
lasses, and  rronnd 
flaxseed  screenings. 

Oromid  alfalfa,  cotton- 
seed meal,  <!ora 
meal,  ingar  cane  mo- 
lasses, and  grcund 
flaxseed  screenings. 


Oottonsced  meal,  small  I 
amount  com  glnten  r 
feed,      mixed     broken  I 

graina  of  wheat,  com  | 
arley,      flax,      spelt. 
ground    grain    screen-  i 
nigs,   clipped  oat  by- ' 
product,          molasses, 
salt    and   trace   small 
whole  weed  seeds.        J 
As  certUled ! 


Cottonseed  meal,  small 
amount  com  glnten 
feed,     mixed     broken 

grains  of  wheat,  com 
trley,      flax,      spelt,  < 
cround    grain    screen-  | 
fngs,   clwped   oat  by-  . 
product,  molasses,  i 

salt  and  trace  small 
whole  weed  seeds. 
Cottonaeed  meal,  mixed 
broken  grains  of 
wheat,  corn,  barley, 
flax,  spelt,  ground 
grain  screenings,  clip-  i 
ped  oat  by-product, 
molasses  and  salt. 


As  certlfled. 


As  certified. 


As  ccrtifle<l. 


As  certlfled. 


64S 


(89 


315 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OP  SAMPI/BS  OF 


Omde  Froteia. 

1 

Name  of  Feeding  Btolt  and 

1 

Neiaa  and  Addreu  of  Mana- 

SampUd  at 

taetani  or  Importer. 

1 

i 

■ 

^ 

s 

I 

1 

1 

1 

a» 


sue 


n 


Ce-re-Ua    SweeU    for    Dalrj, 
Tbe    Earl7    &    Daniel    Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Cryatalold  Dairy  Feed,  Jonas 
F.  Bb7  &  Son,  Lancaater, 
Pa. 


Oryatalold  Dairy  Feed,  Jonas 
F,  Bb;  &  Son,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 


Carnegie,    Blcbej    &   Car- 
lisle. 


Uyerstown,    E.    L.    Bleia- 
teln. 


Quarry  TiUe, 
Greenleaf. 


Crovl 


Arerage, 


Bgee     Dairy      Feed,      Empire      Montrose,     Harrington     A 
Grain  &  EleTator  Co.,  Blng-         Wilson, 
hampton,    «.    Y. 


Ssbelman's  Home  Made  Dairy      Lancaster,   Jobn  W.    Bab- 
Feed,    Jobn    W,    Bsbelman,  I      elman. 
tancaster.    Fa. 


Varamel  Dairy  Feed,   Faramel  I  Smethport,    F.  A.    Greene, 
Manufacturing   Co.,    Buffalo,  i 
N.   T. 


Incbor     Dairy     Feed,     Globe  i   Wellsboro,  R.  3,  Dnnbam, 
Elevator  Co.,  BnSalo,  N.  Y. 


Anchor     Dairy     Feed,      Globe      Punxsutawney.       Jefferson 
Elevator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  '       Flour  and  F  ted  Co. 


023 


CK 


Perct. 


tan 


M.M 
IS.S) 


10.67 


IS.ll 


493  15.97 


795  :       14.M 


Per  et.  I  Per  «t. 

a.a ,     u.o» 


le.so 


It.ZB  ,      u.so 


u.«t    

lE.ss  '     u.n 


zi.ss  ,     a-s 


a.w  I     «*■» 


16.88         »-* 


ie.o«      i8-» 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.-Continued. 


Orodc  Fat. 

Orad*  Flbtr. 

i 

—                 '- 

8 

1 

1 

Certified    Composition. 

IdcDtllled  b7  Mlcra- 

1 

t 

acoplcal  Bxamlnatioa. 

• 

1 

O 

i 
1 

1 

1 

Per  ct.  I  P«r  ct. 
4.47  4.M 


4.72 


4.7i 
4.n 


4.44 


t.i7 


2.M 


»  52 


8.60 


I.EO 


2.00 


1-4 


Per  ct. 

7.U 


12.  n 


U.(7 
10.01 


9.» 


Per  ct. 
>.00 


12.00 


12.00 


Per  ct, 
1.75 


15.00  I 


Ml 


».00 


Brewers*  grains,  com 
meal  dlatUlem  graloa. 
malt  sprouts,  cotton- 
seed menl,    molasses. 

1.26    Uolasses,       cottonseed 

meal,      com     gluten 

feed,       gronnd      and 

I     bolted    er-iln    screen- 

1     Ings,   cUiiped  oat  by- 

piodact,  linseed  meal 

!     and  salt. 

20.00  I  Molasses,  cottonseed 
meal,  corn  gluten 
feed,  ground  and 
bolted  grnin  screen- 
I  Ings,  clipped  oat  br- 
'  product,  linseed  meal 
and  aalt. 


K.50 

l.K  Oottonseed  meal,  malt 
I  sprouts,  ground  and 
'  bolted  grnin  screen- 
ings from  wlieat, 
oats  and  flax,  i  of  1 
per  cent,  aalt  and 
molasses. 


22.00 


1.75 


9.29  I         O.OO 


Qlnten  feed.  Unseed 
meal,  broicen  grains 
from  cereal  plant 
■  epsrated  from 
wheat,  oats,  barley, 
distillers  grains,  cot- 
tonseed meal,  aalt, 
wheat  bran  and  mo- 
lasses. 

Brewers   dried    grajns, 
com  gluten  feed.  ~lin-  I 
seed  oil  meal,  wheat  | 
bran,     molasses    and  , 
1  per  cent,  salt  I 


1.40  !  Cottonseed  meal,  com 
I  gluten  feed,  linseed 
I  oil  meal,  malt 
,  sprouts,  rye  and 
'  com  dlstinera  dried  i 
I  grains,  com  meal. 
'     com      bran,      ground  ] 

grain  screenings, 

j  clipped  oat  by-prod-  ! 
'  net,  wheat  mid-  | 
I     dlings,  molasses,  ; 

I     salt  t  of  1  per  cent.  { 


As  certlSed, 


As  certified. 


Molasses,  cottonseed 
meal,  corn  gluten 
feed,  ground  and 
bolted  grain  screen- 
ings, clipped  ost  by- 
product, linseed  meal, 
salt  and  small  amount 
small  whole  weed 
seeds. 


Aa  certified 


I 


As  certified. 


As  certified. 


As  certified. 


I  Cottonseed  meal,    corn  I  Aa  certified, 
gluten    feed.    Unseed  I 
oil         meal.        malt 

I     sprouts,    dried   brew- 
ers'      grains,       com 

I     meal,       com      bran,  { 

frronnd   grain  screen-  , 
ngs,  clipped  oat  h;r- 
■     prodDCt,   wheat  mH- 
dllnga,  molasses  at-d 
'     aalt  t  of  1  per  cent.  ' 


822 


2» 


1007 


t»3 


402 


796 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OP 


nt 


13X1 


» 


615 


1U9 


4»1 


Name  of  Faedlnf  Staff  and 

Name  aad  Addrew  of  UasD- 

faeturar  or  Importer. 


Anchor     Dairy     Feed,     Qlobe 
.Glerator  Co.,  Buffalo.  N.  T. 


Holatein  Molaiiea  Feed,  F.  W. 
Goeke  Co.,  St  LooU,  Ho. 


U4T 


Qolden  Oraln  Dalrj  Feed, 
Golden  Feed,  Golden  Grain 
MllUttg  Co.,  Baat  St.  Lonla, 


Qolden  Oraln  Dai^  Feed. 
Golden  Oraln  UllUnc  CoT, 
B.  St.  Lools,   m. 


Trnie  Bus  Cane  Molaaaea  Dalrr 
Feed.  The  Goldaboro  Pore 
Feed  Co.,    Goldaboro,    Pa. 


Ohio     TaUer      Dalrr      Feed, 

Dwteht    K.    Hamlin.    Pitta- 

bnrsh.    Pa. 
H.     i    8.    Alfalfa     Feed    for 

Milch     Cowa,      Dwlght      B. 

Hnmlln,   PIttibargh,   Pa. 


H.  &  S.  Alfalfa  Feed  tor 
Mllch  Cowa,  Dwicht  E. 
Hamlin,   PIttibargh,   Pa. 


Hombr'a  Molaaaea  Daltr  Feed, 
J.  H.  Hornby  &  Bona,  New 
Brighton,    Pa. 


InteiLatlonal  Cattle  Feed,  In 
tematlonal  Sugar  Feed  Co., 
MInneapolla. 


Sampled  at 


Llndaey,     Kejatone    Flonr 
&  Peed   Co. 


M 


I 
I 


ATerafe,    

Erie,   A.    P.    AUen. 


7ork,   John  W.   Borer,    .. 


Tork.    P.    A.   *  8.   SmaU 
Co. 


Porct. 

■m  I     u.w 


1227 


Average, 


Snsbuxy,  Klft  Milling  Co.,         SIS  t.M 


Weat  Bridgewater,  W.  W.  |      4M  ! 
MrCuIloDgh. 


.Vew      Brighton,      M.      B. 
Staler. 


Average, 


New      Brighton, 
Hornby  &  3oni. 


Crlp.       Eric      UtUIng      ft 

Piipi'iy  Co. 


4M, 


1247. 


U.17 


UM 


IS      u.n 


U.7» 


Monongahela,   D.  B,  Gam-  .     1U>  •      12.97 
ble.  I 


U.«7 


M.«2 


U.I* 
U.27 


lO.U 


Cmda  Protein. 


I 
g 

3 

(9 


Peret. 

it.n 


M.41 


U.M 


M.St 


M.tt 

It.U 


22.6S 
2t.S» 


U.8S 


21.B 
X.tf 


Per  ct. 
U-2t 


U.fO 


M.W 
2»-S 


»a 


2S.lt 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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DEEDING  STUFB'S  COLLECTED  IN  1915.-Coiit:uuiU. 


OradaFat. 


Crude  PIber. 


6 

I 

I 


Cerllfled  Compoaltlon. 


IdcntUled  \>J  Micro 
tcopleal  Rxaiulnat'Do. 


I'lT  ct.  I  Per  ct.    Per  ct. 

t.W  I  4-8 1      MM 


i.t» 


4.« 


4.IW 


tM 

12.24 


U.W 


U.» 


U.U 

u.a 


Per  ct. 
».M 


Per  ct. 
l.« 


15-10 


U.M 


4.0O 


«.M 


10.2S 
11.64 


16.00 
16.00 


10.50  I 


B.OO 


tIM 
1.60 


U.M         16.00 


(.60         10.48  I       12.00 


».1> 


I.iO 


1.66 


1.(6 


1.50 


Cottonseed  meal,  com 
gluten  feed,  Unaeed 
oil  meal,  malt 

fproats,  dried  bretr" 
en'  grains,  cum 
meal,  corn  bran, 
gronnd  grain  acreeii- 
Uiga,  clipped  oat  bf- 
prodBct,  wheat  mld- 
dllnga,  molasses  and 
salt  i  of  1  per  cent. 


Cottonaeed  meal,  al- 
falfa, gronnd  grain 
acreenlngs,  malt 
sproota,  ablpstnft, 
cane     molassea     and 


Oottooaeed  meal,  clip- 
ped oat  b7-prodnct, 
regroond  grain 
Bcteenings  and  mo- 
lasses, 1  of  1  par 
cent.   salt. 


10.00 


a.oo 


Brewers'  grains,  malt 
spronts,  ground 
grain  screenings 
meal,  wheat  mid- 
dlings, wheat  bran, 
cottonseed  meat,  oat 
clippings,  gluten 
feed,  pure  cane  mo- 
lasses and  i  of  1 
per  cent.  salt. 

Cottonaeed  meal,  dla 
tlllera  grains  and 
cane   S7rup. 

41falta,  cottonseed 
meal,  pare  cane  mo- 
laaaea,  brewers'  and 
distillers  dried  grains 
and  i  of  1  per  cent, 
aalt. 

Alfalfa,  cottonaeed 

meal,  cane  syrup  and 
dried  grains. 


Hominy  feed,  malt 
spronts,  wheat  bran 
with  ground  screen- 
ings not  exceeding 
mfll  mn,  cottonseed 
meal,  molasses,  lln* 
seed  meal,  oat  meal 
mill  by-prodO'.-t,  oat 
shorts,  oat  bslla  >nd 
oat    middlings. 

Cottonseed  meal,  old 
proceaa  linseed  oil 
meal,  molaaaes, 
Imn,  mMdUnga,  salt. 


As  certMed, 


Com  distillers  grains, 
malt  spronts,  cotton- 
seed meal,  alfalfa  and 
screenings  containing 
com,  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  millet,  flax- 
seed, oat  and  barley 
bulla,  chaff,  weed 
seeds,  molasses  and 
salt,  charred  and 
in  bad  condition. 

As  certified 


•M 


Cottonseed  meal,  clip- 
oat  by-product,  gionnd 
grain  screeninga,  mo- 
tosses  and  salt. 


Brewera  dried  grains, 
malt  sprouts,  ground 
grain  screenings 
meal,  wheat  mid- 
dlings, wheat  bran, 
cottonseed  meal,  clip- 
ped oat  by-pi«dnct, 
corn  gluten  fead,  cane 
molasses,  salt  and 
small  amonat  small 
whole  weed  seeds. 

Cottonseed  meal,  brew- 
ers dried  gratna  and 
cane  molasses. 

As  certllled 


Alfalfa,  cottonaeed 
meal,  brewers  dried 
gralaa  and  cane  mo- 
lasaea. 


516 


Ul» 

491 


As  certlOed, 


466 


Cottonaeed  meal,  ground     U47 
grain        screenings, 
small     amount     small 
whole  weed  seeds,  mo- 
lasses and  salt. 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Name  o{  Feeding  Stuff  and 
Naine  and  Address  of  Manu- 
facturer or  Importer. 


SampliMl  at 


, 

Omds  Protein. 

! 

1 

, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

»40 


InterDational  Cattle  Feed,  In 
tematlonal  Sugar  Feed  Co., 
Minneapolis,    Minn. 


International  Special  Dairy 
Feed,  International  Sugar 
Feed  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


International  Special  Dairr 
Feed,  International  Sugar 
Feed  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


International  Special  Dairy 
Feed,  International  Sugar 
Feed  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


International  Special  Dairy 
Feed,  Intemstlonal  Sugar 
Feed  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


IntemBtlonal  Sngar  Dairy 
Feed  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Feed,      intemstlonal     Sugar 


Butler,     P.    J.    Oesterling 
&  Son. 


Average, 


Erie,   Brie  HlUIng  &  Snp- 
ply  Co. 


Troy,     Farmers     &     Con- 
s  n  m  e  r  8  '     Commercial 

Union. 


Elizatiethtown,    Lehman  A 
Woglcmutb. 


Monaca,      Monaca      Boiler 

MiUs. 


Mt.    Penn,    Neln    Bros.,. 


International       Sugar       Dairy      Butler,     P.    J.    Oesterling 
Feed,      International     Sugar        &  Son. 
Feed  Co.,  MlnaaapoUs,  Minn. 


Venango  liairy  Feed.  lohnson 
&  Co.,    Franklin,  Pa. 


324    Kaw-Kaw  Dairy   Feed.    Kom- 
'     falfa      Feed      MiUlug      Co., 
Kansaa  City,    Mo. 


12a    Badger  Dairy   Feed.  Cbas.  A.      Brie,    A.    P.    Allen, 
I     Kranse  Milling  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 


Average,    

Franklin,    Jobnson   A  Co., 


Uniontown,  King  Brat., 


1182  Badger  Dairy  Feed,  Cbas.  A. 
Kranse  UlUlng  Co.,  MUwa  i- 
kee.  WU. 


Parkesbarg,     9.    B.    Keen 
A  Son. 


893 

Per  ct. 

U.IO 

1«.<2 

1261 

1».U 

»W 

U.tf 

U 

M.3S 

472 

10.C7 

288 

3.87 

3*7 

V.M 

10.30 

«n 

>.3S 

m 

17.» 

1323 

10.73 

1133 

i 

U.3t 

Perct. 
28.31 


36.86 
U  13 


Per  ct. 
26.00 


13.13 


1(.M 


13.33 


13.1> 


13.10 


13.(1 


17.0 


U.t3 


!<.«• 


U.OO 


ICW 


M.I 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


Crnde  Fat. 


Crude  niwr. 


I 
& 


£ 


Oertlfled    Oompoiltloii. 


IdciitUled  bf  Micro- 
■coplcal  Bzamlomtlon. 


Per  ct. 

7.66 


T.iS 
<.4T 


4.66 


4.M 


6.20 

6.7S 


2.40 


4.8! 


Per  <rt.    Per  ct. 
6.00 ,        ».6> 


i        '•» 

4.6«         U.4> 


4.60 


Per  ct. 
10.00 


12.00 


4.60        lt.67         12.00 


4.60 


4.6« 


U.K 


U.16 


12.T7 


I       12.04 

i^  I      lO.U 


t.OO 


lO.Ot 


Z.OO  12.88 


2.00         10.88 


12.00 


12.00 


12.00 


8-» 


12.10 


Per  ct,  I 

1.70 1  Cottoiueed    meal,     old  j  Oottonieed     meal,     Un- 
ptoceH     linseed     oU         seed      meal,      gronnd 

meal,  molasseB.  grain         — '-   

middlings,  salt. 


old  I  Cottonseed  meal.  Un- 
seed meal,  ground 
frrain  screenings,  mo- 
asses  and  salt. 


a.60|  I 

26.00  I  Cottonseed    meal,     mo- ' 
I     lasses,    gronnd    clip-  : 
ped    oat    by-product,  I 
salt,    ground   cleaned  ■, 
grain  screenings. 


1.10  {  Cottonseed    Ineal,    mo- 
,     lasses,    ground    cUp- 
I     ped    oat    br-product, 
I     salt,    ground   cleaned 
grain  screenings. 
15.00    Cottonseed    meal,    mo- 
lasses,   gronnd    clip- 
ped   oat    by-product, 
salt,   grouM  cleaned 
grain  screenings. 


1.35    Cottonseed    meal,    mo-  ; 
lasses,    gronnd    clip- 
ped   oat    bj-product,  j 
salt,   ground   cleaned 
grain  screenings. 


Cottonseed  meal,  groond 

clipped  oat  by-prod- 
uct, ground  grain 
screenings,  small 
amount  small  whole 
weed  seeds,  molasses 
and  salt. 
As  certified,  


1.40 


1.40 


26.50 


1.80 


28.00 


Cottonseed  meal,  mo- 
lasses, ground  clip- 
ped oat  by-product, 
salt,  .ground  cleaned 
grain  screenings. 

Cottonseed  meal,  mo- 
lasses, ground  clip- 
ped oat  by-product, 
salt,  ground  cleaned 
grain  screenings. 


Cottonseed  meal,  com 
meal,  dried  brewers' 
grains  and   molasses. 


Altalta  meal,  com, 
KafBr  com,  cotton- 
seed meal,  tirewers* 
Jrslns,  wheat  mld- 
ilnga   and   molasses. 

Cottonseed  meal,  malt 
sprouts,  ground  and 
bolted  screenings 
from  wheat,  oats 
and  Baz,  i  of  1  per 
cent,  salt  and  mo- 
lasses. 

Cottonseed  meal,  malt 
sprouts,  ground  and 
bolted  screenings 
from  wheat,  oats 
and  flax,  i  of  1  per 
cent,  salt  and  mo- 
lasMt. 


1261 


MO 


Cottonseed  meal,  ground 
clipped  oat  by-prod- 
uct, ground  grain 
screenings,  small 
amount  small  whole 
weed  seeds,  molasses 
and  salt. 

Cottonseed  meal,  ground 
clipped  oat  by-prod- 
uct, ground  grain 
screenings,  small 
amount  small  whole 
weed  seeds,  molasses 
and  salt. 

As  certmed,   


Cottonseed  meal,  ground 
clipped  oat  by  prod- 
uct, ground  grain 
screenings,  small 
amount  whole  weed 
seeds,  molasses  and 
salt. 


Cottonseed  meal,  com 
meal,  yeast  dried 
grains  (from  com, 
barley  malt  and  malt 
sprouts),  molasses  I 
and  smsll  amount 
ground  screenings 

with    trace    of    whole 
weed    seeds. 

Aa  certified 


Cottonseed  meal,  ground 
and  bolted  grain 
screenings  from 

wheat,  osta,  and 
flax,  small  amount 
small  whole  weed 
seeds,  molassf  i  and 
nit. 

As  certified 


472 


tn 


Ut2 
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TABLE  v.- ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OP 


N'nnie  of  Feedlnc  Btnfl  and 

Name  nnd  AddrcM  of  HaoD- 

factnrer  or  Importer. 


Sampled  at 


Crude  Protein. 


I 


e 
S 

o 


e«4 


OK 


KM 


Badger  Dairj  Feed,  Cbaa.  A. 
Kranae  MtUInc  Co.,  Hilwan- 
kae.  Wla. 


Rndger  Dairy  Feed,  Cbaa.  A. 
Krnuse  MUlins  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee. Wla. 


Hadger  Dairy  Feed,  Ghaa.  A. 
Kranse  HUUng  Co.,  MUwan- 
k«e,  Wla. 


Hart'a  Special  Dairy  Feed, 
The  I«ke  Shore  Blentor 
(\>..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Uke  Shore  Dairy  Feed,  The 
Ijike  Shore  EleTator  Co., 
CleTeland,    Ohio. 


Lake  Shore  Daln  Feed,  The 
Lake  Shore  mcTator  Co.. 
CleTeland,   Ohio. 


GreeDBburE,         McFarland 
Supply  Co. 


BlairarlUe,    Oeo.   J.    New, 


Beading,     WerU     Milling 
Co. 


Arerage 

Kranklin,     J.     B.    larery, 


Erie,   C.  J.  Farley  &  Son, 


New    Kenalngton,     J. 
Hawk. 


Average, 


Ox-0     Pore     Cane     Uolaaaea     Hanover.       High 
Concentrated     Dairy     Feed.  I      Prodnce  Co. 
The  New  Oxford  Pore  Feed  i 
Co.,   New  Oxford,   Pa. 


Street 


ISl 


148 


Ox-0  Pare  Cane  H<aaBaea 
Concentrated  Dairy  Feed. 
The  New  Oxford  Pure  Feed 
Co.,   New  Oxford,   Pa. 


No.  1  Ox-O  Pare  Cane  Mo- 
laaaea  Dairy  Feed,  The  New 
Oxford  Pare  Feed  Co.,  New 
Oiford    Pa. 


Somerset, 
Ogltne. 


WlUlama      A 


Average, 


Somerset,   Wllllamv  ft  Og- 
llne. 


184 


131} 


864 


U44 


618 


Per  ct.  '  Per  et. 

13.08         17.7! 


47 


in 


148 


U.7* 


14.a 


U.48 

u.n 


U.4S 


18.  M 


t.r 


7.48 


17.08 


ISM 


Per  ct. 


18.08 
It.S 


U.40 


14.18 


U.l* 
KM 


a.M 


18.08 
iS.U 


1(.«8 


M.OO 


17.1 


17.W 


tt.W 


18.« 


KM 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  19I5.-ContinuPil. 


Ornda  ftt. 


Crude  Fiber. 


e 

8 
o 


Certt4ed  OomiioeltlOD. 


Identtaed  bj  Micro- 
scopical Kiemlnetlon. 


Per  ct.  I 

4.K 


*M' 


Per  et. 
S.OV 


2.W 


Per  ct. ' 

12.60 


lO.M, 


<.M 


6.17 
*  » 


t.n 


*.n\ 


4. a 

6.7} 


t.OO 


1.00 


Per  ct. 

16.00 


16.00. 


U.OOi 


Var  ct, 

1.36 


t.W 


(.17 
(.CO 


4.60 


u.v 

I 


10.46 


U.W 


u.n' 


U.M 


U.4( 

u.cs 


>.oo 


11.00 


8.00 


1.00 


t.OO 


Cottooaeed  n^eal.    malt 
I     aproata,    ground    and 
I     bolted    Bcreenlnea 
from      wlieat,      oata 
and  flax,   i  of  1  per 
cent,    aalt    and    mo- 
I     laaaea. 
1.40  I  Cottonaeed  meal,   malt 
I     sproata,    ground    and 
'     bolted    acreenlnxB 
I     from      wheat,      oata 
and  flax,  i  of  1  per 
I     cent,    salt    and    mo- 
I     laaaea. 
l.W  ,  CottoDseed  meal,    com 
oil        meal,        malt  , 
apronta,    b  r  e  w  e  r  a 
dried   grains,    alfalfa  I 
meal,      groand      and  > 
bolted    grain   acreen-  | 
Inga  from  wheat  and 
flax  I  of  1  per  cent.  I 
aalt  and  molasaes. 

K.Wi  I 

l.W    Cottonaeed  meal,: 

I     brewera'  gralna,   malt 

I     aprouti,     com    bran,  I 

molaaaes,  and  I  of  1 

per  cent.   salt.  I 


1.30 


1.5« 


1.40. 
«4.00, 


I 
14.00 ! 


M.OO 


Oottooaeed   meal, 
tillers    grains, 
sprouts,     com, 
brao,  screenings, 
lasses,    and    I 
per  cent.  salt. 

Cottonaeed    meal, 
tillers    grains, 
sprouta,     corn, 
bran,  acreenlnga, 
laaaea,    and    I 
per  cent,  aalt. 


dia-  I 
malt  I 

corn  I 
.  mo-  ] 
of   1  I 

dIa-  I 
malt  { 

com  ! 
,  mo-  . 
of    1  i 


Cottonseed  meal, 
procpaa  linseed 
corn  gluten 
brewera  grains, 
sprouts,  pore 
molasses,  and 
per  cent.  aalt. 

Cottonseed  meal 
proceaa  llnaeed 
corn  gluten 
brewera  grains, 
apronta,  pure 
molaases,  and 
par  cent.  aalt. 


new 

meal, 

feed, 

,   malt 

cane 

i  of  1 

new 

meal, 

feed. 

,   malt 

cane 

I  of  1 


Aa  certUed, 


Aa  certUed, 


Aa  certlfled. 


2SI 


Cottonaeed  meal,  brew- 
ars  dried  grains,  malt 
siirouta,  com  bran, 
oat  hulls,  amall 
amount  ground  grain 
screen  Inga  and  whole 
weed  seeds,  molasses 
snd  salt. 

Cottonseed  meal,  brew- 
ers dried  gralna,  malt 
S[iroutfl,  com  bran, 
corn,  grain  acreen- 
Ings,  molasses  and 
salt. 

Cottonaeed  meal,  con 
distillers  dried  gralna, 
malt  sprouts,  corn, 
com  bran,  grain 
scrconlnga,  small 

amount  of  whole 
weed  aeeda,  molasses 
and  salt. 

As  certlfled 


Aa  certlfled. 


Cottonseed  meal,   com  ,  As  certlfled, 
glnten       feed,       new  ' 
process  linseed  meal,  i 
wheat    bmn,    wheat  ' 
middlings,  ground , 

com,  brewers  gralna. 
malt  sproats,  purej 
cane  molaasefc  and  i' 
of  1  per  cent.  aalt.    i 


161 


148 


11 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Nam«  of  Feedlnt  Stuff  and 

Name  and  Address  of  Hana- 

tacturer  or  Importer. 


Sampled  at 


1 

Crude  Protein. 

g 

t 

g 

X' 

o 

■a 

.- 

1 

1 

a 
C5   ' 

\ 


44    Oi-O    No.    2   Pure    Cane    Mo-      Hanover,  High  Street  Pro- 
laaaea  Dairy  Feed,  Tlic  New         duee  Co. 
I     Oxford  Pure  Feed  Co.,    New 
Oxford,   Pa. 


160    Ox-0    No.    2   Pure    Cane    Mo-  i  Somerset,    Williams  &  Og- 
I     lasses  Dairy  Feed,  The  New  I      line. 
Oxford  Pure  Feed  Co.,    New  ' 
Oxford,    Pa.  r 


Average, 


Challenge    Dairy    Feed,    New-     Scottdale,   *".  V.  Perry,  .. 
'     some    Feed    &    Orain    Co.,  I 
I     Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


313  1  Challenge    Dairy    Feed,    New-  I  ConnoUsilllo,       Perry       & 
tome    Feed    &    Oraln    Co.,         Henderson. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  j 


1086 


707 


Average, 


Bntterlne  Dairy  Feed,   A.  No-  I  Hasleton,   Geo.  W.  Bngle, 
wak  ft  Son,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    {        / 


Bntterlne  Dairy  Peed,  A.  No-  I  Yengertown,  J.  M.  Teager, 
wak  ft  Son,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    ' 


Average, 


Creamoline     Dairy     Feed.     A.  ,  Veagertown,  J.  M.  Yeager, 
Nowak  ft  Son,  BulTalo,  N.  ¥.  > 


4    Green     Meadow    Dairy     Feed,  <   York,     AndeiiOn    Bros,    ft 

Omaha  Alfnlfa   Milling   Co.,  1      Co.  I 

Omaha,    Nebr. 

360    Qreen     Meadow    Dnlry     Teed,  '   Fblll|«l.utg,    T,    0.    R<ed, 

Omaha  Alfnlfa   Milling   Co.,  , 

Omaha,    Nebr.  < 

'  Awragt.     


Per  ct. 
44  7.U 


leo 


S22 


343 


lOM 


707 


718 


SSt 


Per  ct.    Per  ••». 
22.81         ID.  00 


1».00 


(.38 

13.33 


21.S0 
18.14 


14.W  i       18.11  16.00 


14.24         U.U 
14.»         16. 


13.97 


16.67 


14.23         1«.S4 
14.14  ;       21.3S 


16.00 


17.M 


17.n 


20.00 


I  i 

U.2S  I       U.M         11.00 

I  ! 

I7.4(          11.1.>          11.00 
16.37  ,       U.M     
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COI.LKCTKl)  IN  1915.-Contjuucd. 


Crude  rat. 


erode  Fiber. 


s 

& 


t 

g 

a 
S 

i 


Certifled  Compoiiltloii. 


Idcntllled  br  Micro- 
Moplcal  BzamlnttlOD. 


Per  ct. 

(.«S 


6.;s 


Per  ct. 
J.60 


3.5» 


Per  ct.  ' 

it.oe  ■ 


Per  ct. 

U.W 


IJ.OO' 


6.23 
4.85  I 


2.WI 


4.8S 

4.85 


4.10 


4.S8' 


O.M 
O.S* 


4.W 


i4.ni 

U.M 


7.4J 


M.72  I 


U.» 


U.12 
T.K 


IS.Wi 


Per  ct. 
27.00 


28.00 


27.6«: 


Brewers  (rainii,  malt 
•proQtK,  corn  mi>al, 
wheat  middlings, 
wbeat  bran,  cotton- 
■oed  meal,  com  glu- 
ten feed,  pure  caoe 
molaispfi  and  I  of  1 
per  cent.   snlt. 

Brewers  grafnn,  malt 
apronts,  c«rn  meal, 
wheat  middlings, 

wbeat  bran,  cotton- 
seed menl,  corn  gin- 
ten  feed,  pure  caue 
molasses  and  I  of  I 
per  cent.  aalt. 


As  certified. 


As  eertmed. 


I 

1.60  ■  Cottonseed   meal,    malt 
sprouts,    ground    and 

I  bolted  Bcrconlngfl 
from  wlu'at,  oats  and 
flax,  i  of  1  per  cent. 

'  salt  and  molaxBes. 
l.eo  I  Cottonseed  meal,  malt 
sprouts,  ground  and 
bolted  screenings 
from  wheat,  oats  and 
flax,  I  of  1  per  cent, 
aalt  and  molasaca. 


U.OO 


1.6S 
1.3t 


l.tO 


1.48 


1.00  I 


1.00  I 


17.02 


U.t2 


18.82 


2C.00, 


26.00' 


28.00 


n.ooi 


Cottonseed  meal,  malt 
sprouts,  dried  brew- 
ers grains,  clipped 
oat  by-product, 

ground  and  bolted 
grain  screenings, 

molasses.  |  of  1  per 
cent.  aalt. 

Cottonseed  meal,  malt 
aprouts.  dried  brew- 
era  grains,  clipped 
oat  bjr-proauct, 

ground  and  bolted 
grain  screenings, 

molasses,  I  of  1  per 
cent.  aalt. 


Cottonseed  meal,  com 
gluten  feed,  linseed 
oil  meal,  wheat  mld- 
dlinga,     com     distil- 

-  lera  dried  grains. 
com  feed  meal,  clip- 
ped oat  by-product, 
malt  aprouts,  brew- 
ers dried  (rains, 
ground  and  bolted 
wheat  scre'r!n;is 
molasses,  I  of  !  per 
cent,  salt, 

Alfalfa  meal  and 
ay rap. 


As  certified, 


As  certified. 


Aa  certified. 


As  certified. 


322 


343 


lOM 


707 


Aa  certified. 


713 


Aa  certified. 


Alfalfa 
ajrmp. 


meal        and      As  (ertlfled. 


I 

350 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OP  SAMPLES  OF 


Nuae  of  Feadlng  Stuff  tnd 

Nam*  uid  Aainm  of  Mum- 

faetarer  or  Importer. 

BampM  at 

1 

, 

Omd*  Protdn. 

1 

a 
• 

i 

1 

o 

1322  I  Challeoffe     Dairy     Feed,     Tbe 
'     D.    H.    Oweo    Co.,     XODiis*- 
towa,    OUo. 


MS 


li»< 


648 


Hlup  Ribbon  Dairy  Feed,  Tbe 
(jniaker  Oata  Co.,  Ctaleafo, 
lit. 


Hlue  Ribbon  DalCT  IMl,  The 
Quaker    Oatol3o., 


Blue  BtbboD  Dalrjr  read,  The 
Quaker  Oata  Co.,  Cblcago, 
Ul. 


779 


SS3 


Quaker  Dalrj  Feed  with  mo~ 
lanea,  Tbe  Quaker  Oata  Ca, 
Chlcaco.    111. 


Quaker  Dalir  Feed  with  mo- 
laaaei,  Tbe  Quaker  Oata  Oo., 
Obieago,    III. 


Quaker  Dairy  Feed  with  mo- 
laaaea,  Tbe  Quaker  Oata  Co., 
Cblcaco,    m. 


6K  Quaker  Dairy  Feed  with  m»- 
laaaea,  Tbe  Quaker  Oats  OOl, 
CliIa«o,    111. 


LlnearUle,         Llnesrllle 
Coal,    Lima  and   Cement 
Oo. 


Oreansbnrc,  D.  F.  KllfOre 
ft  Oo. 


Lewlabnrc,  B.  0.  N«U, 
*   Co. 


St.  Ilarya,  Leonard  Bitter, 


Average, 

Bpartanabnrg, 
MiUIng  Co. 


Brooklyn 


Spartanaburg,      DaTta      A 
Hyde. 


New  Salem,  Mlka  Doyava, 


Mew    KenalngtoD,    A.    H. 
nrgb. 


un 

Parct. 
lo.n 

Pwct. 

M» 

>.« 

KM 

>» 

U.W 

M.n 

«49 

».» 

s.n 

io.a 

KM 

77» 

lt.M 

U.U 

ra 

9.T> 

17.W 

m 

UM 

U.7T 

m 

U.U 

U.W 

Per  rt 
K.M 


SW 


1(.« 


1«.< 


1(.< 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTRD  IN  1915.— Continued. 


Crude  Fat. 

Crude  Flhcr. 

. 

. 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

OertUed  Oompoaltlon. 

Identined  1>T  Mlcro- 
■eoplcal  BaMminatlon. 

m 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Perct. 

Ver  ct. 
t.0O 

t.i!» 

S.SO 

4.28 

t.M 

1.68 

I.Kf 

S.K 

4.10 

4.0» 

5.» 

4.<W 

4.44 

4.00 

4.S4 

(00 

tct. 
U.IO 

Perct. 
U.«0 

Pwct. 
24.00 

10.(9 

12.00 

1.80 

U.4« 

U.O0 

12.00 

10.  »♦ 

U.00 

1.76 

U.M 

t4.lt 

«.84 

14.W 

JT.OO 

12.51 

14.» 

27.00 

10.27 

14.S0 

1.46 

U.M 

14.50 

1.60 

OottmuMd  m«al,  al- 
falf*  met!,  malt 
■pnott,  ult,  mo- 
iaaaei,  groimd  mixed 
broken  grains  trom 
Kreenlnga  cootalo- 
ins  com,  oaU,  tiar- 
ley,  wheat,  oat  cUpa 
and  Sax. 

Oottonseed  meal, 
wheat  bran  with 
groand  icreenlnga  not 
oxceedtng  mill  mn, 
malt  ipronts,  mo- 
laaaea,  somlnT  teed. 
Unseed  meal,  oat 
meal  mill  hy-piodaet 
(oat  middlings,  oat 
hulls,   oat  shorts). 

Wheat  bran  with 
groand  screenings 
not  exceeding  mill 
mn,  cottonseed  meal, 
malt  spronts,  mo- 
lasses, hominy  feed, 
new  process  Unseed 
oil  maal,  oat  meal 
mill  by-prodnct  (oat 
middlinga,  oat  balls 
oat  shorts.) 

Wheat  bran  with 
gronnd  screenings 
not  exceeding  mill 
ran,  cottonseed  meal, 
malt  spronts,  mo- 
lasses, homlnr  feed, 
new  process  Unseed 
oil  meal,  oat  meal 
mlU  by-prodnet  (cat 
mtddUngs,  oat  hnUs, 
oat  shorts.) 


Molasses,  malt  spronts, 
cottonseed  meal, 

ground  grain  screen- 
ings, cupped  oat  by- 
product and  Unseed 
meal. 

Molasses,  malt  sprouts, 
cottonseed  meal, 

grooBd  grain  screen- 
Tngs,  clipped  oat  by- 
product and  Unseed 
meal. 

Molasses,  malt  sprouts, 
cottonseed  meal, 

groand  grain  sereen- 
ULgs,  clipped  oat  by- 
product  and    Unseed 


Oottonseed  meal,  al- 
falfa meal.  malt 
sprouts,  gronnd  grain 
screenings  from  com, 
oats,  barley,  wheat 
Sax,  cUpped  oat  by- 
product, molasses, 
salt  and  small 
amount  whole  weed 
seeds. 

As  certUed 


Molasses,  malt  sprouts, 
cottonseed  maal, 

ground  grain  screenv 
Ings,  elvped  oat  by- 
product and  Unseed 
meal. 


As  certlfled. 


As  certlSed, 


Molasses,  cottonseed 
meal,  N.  P.  Unseed 
meal,  dipped  oat  by- 
product, groand  grain 
screenings  and  smaU 
•meant    whole     weed 


1222 


ao9 


tts 


Ml 


Molasses,  cottonseed 
meal,  X.  P.  Unseed 
meal,  clipped  oat  by- 
prodnet,  groand  grain 
screenings  and  small 
amount    whole     weed 

Molasses,  malt  sprouts, 
cottonseed  meal.  N. 
P.  Unseed  oil  meal, 
cUpped  oat  by-product 
ground  grain  screen- 
ings and  smaU  amount 
aoutU      whole      weed 


I 


77» 


TI2 


Molasses,  malt  spronts, 
cottonseed  meal,  N. 
P.  linseed  oil  meal, 
cUpped  oat  by-prod- 
uct, groand  grain 
screenings  and  small 
amount  small  whole 
whole  weed  seeds. 


US 
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TABLE  V.-ANAI-TSKS  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


g  1  Name  of  Fpcdlng  Stnff  and 
g  Name  and  Addrcai)  of  Manu- 
°    I  factnrer  or  Importer. 


Cmde  Protein. 

Sani|>1e)  at 

i 

s 

1 

1 

3 

1 

o 

!  I 


1131  I  Quaker  Dairy   Feed  with  mo-      K.     lUm-ii'ujtowo,     J.     W. 
I     lasses,  Tlie  Quaker  Oats  Co.,         Maxwell. 
I     Clilcago,     lU. 


1206 1  Quaker  Dairy   Feed    with  mo-      Blnirsrllle,    3.    A.    MrKel 
laues,  The  Quaker  Oats  Co  ,  i      vey. 
Chicago,     III. 


Quaker  Dairy  Feed  with   mo-      Viut.ige,     ParadlBC    Farm- 
laases,  The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,         era'  Asa'a,  Idc 
Chicago,     111. 


221 


86K 


S67 


674 


Quaker  Dairy    Feed   with  mo-  ;  Avon,   Carl  Z       Welas, 
lasses.  The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  • 
Chicago,    111.  .1 


QuHker  Dairy   Feed  with  mo-      Reading,  Aug.  C.  Wcrts  A 
laasea.  The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  i      Itro. 
Chicago,     111. 


I  Average, 

Protena    Dairy    Feed.    Riilstou  ,    New    Castle,    City    Boiler 
Purina   Co.,    St.    I.ouls,    )Io.  >      Mills. 


Per  ct.  ,  Per  ct.  1  Per  ct. 

1134  I      8.7»  '     le.or  ,      is.oo 

I  '  ' 

1  I 


I  I 


661         12.60  '       It.W  I       IC.M 


221  14.2»         16.M  .       IS.M 


1  I 

241  ».7«         17.13  {       1(.« 


U.TO  :       16.08  ' 


Purina     Dairy     Feed.     Ralston      Irwin,  T.  P.  Wilson, 
Purina  Co.,   St.  Louis,    Mo.    | 


Average, 


Purina  Cow  Chow   Peed,   Ral-  I  WlU'amaport,        Golil       & 
•ton   Purina  Co.,    St.    I.ouls,  I      King. 

I      Mo.  I 


473    Pnrlna    Dairy    Feed.     Ralston  '   Bearer     Rills,     Jolin     G- 
Purlna  Co.,    St.   Lonta,    Mo.  '      Alien. 


Purina    Dairy    Peed,     Balston  r  Somerset.    If.    C.    Beerlta' 
Purina  Co.,    St.   Louis,    Mo.  '      Sons. 


836 


Pn.ina     D:lir7    Peed,     Balston      Milton,    AV     B.    Custer,    .. 
rnrlm  (To.,    St.   Txinis,    Mo. 


so;         12.!.r.  <       16.51  .        K.H 


567  '        11.03  17.26  ;        16.50 


n.»»  16.89  j     

674  '       13.21  '       25.M  ,       U.tO 


473 ,       li.TK  '       20.66  '        a>.00 


166         14.30         13.3  I        IS.O-I 


830         12.40  .       n.SS  ,       90.(10 
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FEEDIN(5  STUFFS  COLMOCTICI)  IN  1913.— (Continued. 


Fat. 

Crude 

Fiber. 

i 

8 

fl 

1 

1 

X 

1 

i 
1 

8 

Oertllled    Compoattlon. 


IdpDtifled  by  Ulcro- 
scoplcal  E^ainination. 


Per  ct. 


Per  ct.  , 
4.W. 


(.13 


4.50'  . 


4.16 


4.08 
6.20  I 


3.S2' 


».R=; 


4.00  ' 


4.00, 


Per.tt. 
11.75 


IS. OR  I 


U.OI 


10.04 


Per  ct.  I 

14.W 


Per  ct. 

l.«l 


Uolasses,  malt  at>routs, 
cottonieeij  menl, 

fTODDd   jcrnln  gcrwn- 
nga,  clipped  oat  by- 


prodact 
meal. 


and    llQaeed 


14.M 


U.iV 


U.M 


I 


s.so 


3.(0 


12.27 


l.SS ;  Molaases,  malt  apronta, 
I     cottonaeed  meal, 

S round  grain  acreen- 
iga,  new  proceaa 
llnaeed  oil  meal,  oat 
meal  mill  by-product 
(oat  mlddllDgs,  oat 
hulls,  oat  abortfl.) 
M.OO  MolasBea,  malt  aproutfl, 
I     cottonaeed  meal, 

ground  grain  acrecn- 
<  tnga.  clipped  oat  by- 
1     product,  lln:*eed 

meal. 

1.3>  I  Molaaaea,  malt  aprouta, 
cottonseed  meal, 

f  round  ara  In  acrecn- 
nga.  dipped  oat  by- 
product. Unseed 
meal. 

1.40    Molaasas,  malt  sprouts, 
cottonseed  meal, 

Jiroond   grain   acrepn- 
nga,  clipped  oat  by- 
I     product,  unseed 

meal. 

Xt.tt 

UM    Cottonseed  meal,  brew- 
era'      dried      grains, 
.     clipped    oat     Dy-pro- 
'     duct,     ground    wheat 
I     screeulni^s,     molasses 
and   1%   salt. 


S.OO 


S.50 


12.56 
12.92 


16. «2  I 


S.60  :       14. M 


t.SO 


15 .00 


15.00  I 


16.00  I 


28.50 
1.76 


1.60 


31.00 


Cottonseed  meal,  bom- 
loy  feed,  brewers' 
dried  grains,  mo- 
lasses, ground  alf- 
alfa and  i%  salt. 

Cottonseed  meal,  brew- 
ers' dried  gralna. 
com  feed  meal, 
ground  alfalfa,  mo- 
laaaea  and   1%  salt. 

Cottonseed  meal,  brew- 
era'  dried  gralna, 
corn  feed  meal, 
ground  alfalfa,  mo 
lasses   and   1%  salt. 

Cottonaeed  meal,  brew- 
ers' dried  (Tains, 
com  feed  meal,, 
ground  alfalfa,  mo- 
laaaea and  1%  aalt. 


1,4.'!  Cottonaeed  meal,  brew- 
era'  dried  grains, 
clipped  oat  by-pro- 
duct, ground  wheat 
acreenlngs,  molasses 
'     and    1%    salt. 


Molasses,  cottonseed  , 
meal,  N.  P.  llnaeed  I 
oil  meal,  clipped  oat  '. 
by-product.  ground 
and  bolted  grain  , 
screenings  and  trace  ' 
of  whole  small  weed 
seeds. 

Aa  certified 


Molaaaea,  malt  aproots, 
cottonseed  meal,  lln- 
aeed oil  meal,  clipped 
oat  by-prodnct,  ground 
grain  screenings  and 
small  amount  amall 
whole  weed  seeda. 

Aa  eertlBed 


Molaaaea,  malt  aprouta, 
cottonseod  meal,  lin- 
seed oil  meal,  clipped 
oat  by-product,  ground  i 
grain  acreenlnga  and 
small  amount  small  i 
whole   weed   seeds. 


Cottoosoed  meal,  brew- 
era'  dried  gralna, 
clipped  oat  by-prodnct, 

firound  wheat  acreen- 
ngs,  trace  of  small 
whole  weed  aeed^i,  mo- 
laaee  and  salt. 
Cottonseed  meal,  brew- 
era'  dried  grains, 
clipped  oat  by-product. 

f [round  wheat  jicrcco- 
ngs,  trace  of  amall 
whole  we<'d  aeeda,  mo- 
tases  and  salt. 


1134 


1206 


221 


Ml 


866 


I 


A)  certified, 


Aa  certified. 


As  certified. 


As  CfHIfied 


473 


im 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPI-KS  OK 


Nam«  of   Feediujr   Stuff   and 

- 

1 

2 

1 

Cradc  Pratcln. 

1 

s 

Name  and  AddreiM  u(  Mauu- 

Sauiitletl  at 

^B 

facturer  or  Importer. 

1 

1 

O 

Zti  ■  Purina    Dairy    Feed,     Ralaton 
I     Purina   Co.,    St.    Lonla,    Uo. 


en 


ISO 


Purina    Dairy    reed,     Ralaton 
Purina   Co.,    St.    Loula,    Mo. 


Purina     Dairy     Fed,     Ralston 
Purina  Co..   St.   Loula,    Mo. 


Bradfora,    L.    .1.   Ftaber  A         Sit 
Co. 


Per  ct. 
S.W 


WlUlamaport.        Gohl       A         6Te  ;       M.Cl 
King.  I 


Smethrort,  Hcnoc  Milling         390        U.64 
Co.  , 


Per  ct.    Per  ct. 


M.n 


».0» 


s.n '     to  M 


M.K         1».00 


7t5    Purina    Dairy    Feed,    Balaton 
Purina   Co.,    tjt.    Loula,    Uo.  ' 


281    Purina    Dairy     Feed,    Ralston 
Purina   Co.,    St.    Loula,    Mo. 


UZl    Pnrlna    Dairy     Feed,    Ralaton 
Purina  Co.,    St.   Louis,    Mo. 


MX    Pnrlna    Dairy    Feml,    Ralston 
Pnrlna  Co.,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 


Pnrlna    Dairy    Feed,    Ralaton  | 
Purina  Co..    St.   Louis,    Mo.  I 


11(2    Purina    Dairy    Feed,    Ralaton 
Pnrlna  Co.,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 


TitusTlUe.    Kerr  HIU  MUl         W  i       U.0»        a.M         a>.«0 
Co.,  Ltd. 


I«trolH>,  Latrobe  Feed  Sop-         2S1  '      14.56 
ply  Co. 


».n       20.00 


LineSTtUe,   UnesvUle  Mill-       LSI  '        8.»         2>.S1  ,       M.OO 

Ing   Co.  I  '  I 


R(  .viiiilJsvlIle,     Patton     A         SO'         M.Sl  '      22. M         20.( 
LaugUerty. 


Wesleyvllle,  W.  D.  Blpley       1237        U.M         22.M         lO.O* 


Derry,  L.   A.   Wheeler,    ..       UU        IZ.U 


Sa  I  Pnrlna    Dairy    Feed,    Ralston 
Pnrlna   Co.,    St.   Louis,    Mo. 


trwtn,  T.   F.   Wilson 6«S  ,       11.83         22.00         ».00 


23.U  20.00 


Average, 


12.<i         21.83 


845    «iigarlne     Dairy     Fe<4.     The 
Sugarine  Co.,    Peoria,    III. 


LewUbnrg,    Buffalo    Floor        84S  8.T0        17.0         M.50 

Milliag   Co. 


783    Sugarine     Dairy     Feed,     The      Spartanabi  rg,       DaTls      A        783        10.01 
I     Sugarine  Co.,   Peoria,    III.  Hyde. 


3>    SofWrlne     Dairy     Feed,     IIX'      Hanover     C    E.   Miller,    .  M        10.41 

Sugirine  Co.,   Peoria.    HI. 


Average. 


18.11         U.M 


17.44         KM 


0.70         17.81 1 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  ISlfl-Contiuucd 


Crade  Fat 


Crude  Fiber. 


3 


I 
I 


Ortifled    Oompoiltloo. 


IdentUed  hr  Utero- 
(coplcal  Bxamlaatlon. 


Per  ct. 
4.21 

Perct. 
1.W 

Peret. 
U.5> 

4.04 

t.W 

IS.M 

4.M 

t.n 

is.n 

8.M 


«.7i: 


*.a\ 


1.43 


4.U 


>.W 


4.S6 


4.76! 


i.M 


t.U 


(.50 


i.U 


S.S»i 


Per  ct.  I  Per  ct. 
U.M  I      W.Of 


16.00 


14.47  I 


16.»  ' 


16.U 


16.66 
U.tO 


1.18  I 


11.61, 


12.26] 


16.00 


t.w 

16.61 

16.00 

s.w 

14.98 

1 

16.00 

8.80 

16.01 

16.00 

IS.OO 


1.60 


10.00 


16.00  1 


16.00  I 


16.00' 


1.66 


l.«6 


I 
CottoDwed  meal,  brew- 
ers'     dried      gralni, 

,  corn  teed  meal, 
cronnd    alfalfa,    mo- 

!  taaaea  and  1%  aalt. 
CoCtonaeed  meal,  brew- 
eta'  dried  rralna, 
com  feed  meal, 
noond  alfalfa,  mo- 
Uaaea  and  1%  salt. 
Cottouaeed  meal,  brew- 
era'  dried  cralna, 
com       feed       meal, 

I  KTOond  alfalfa,  mo- 
laaaea  and  1%  aalt. 
Cottonaeed  meal,  brew- 
era'  dried  cralna, 
com  feed  meal, 
grooDd  alfalfa,  mo- 
uaaee  and  1%  salt. 
Cottonseed  meal,  brew- 
era'      dried      (ralna, 

I  com  feed  meal, 
gronnd  alfalfa,  mo- 
lasses  and   1%  salt. 

:  Cottonseed  meal,  brew- 
era'      dried      grains, 

I     com       feed        meal, 

'     groond    alfalfa,    mo- 

Taaaea   and   1%  salt. 

Cottonaeed  meal,  biew- 

era'      dried      grains, 

com       feed       meal, 

f:roand    alfalfa,     mo- 
asses   and   1%  salt. 
Cottonseed  meal,  brew- 
I     era'      dried      grains, 
com       feed        meal, 
r     groand    alfalfa,    mo- 
I     lasses  and  1%  salt. 
'  Cottonseed  meal,  brew- 
:     era'      dried      grains, 
com        feed        meal, 
I     groand    alfalfa,    mo- 
laaaes  and  1%  salt. 
Cottonaeed  meal,  brew- 
'     era*      dried      grains, 
I     com        feed       meal, 
groand    alfalfa,    mo- 
I     Uases  and  1%  aalt. 


Aa  certified. 


As  certllled. 


Ai  certlfled. 


Aa  certlfled. 


Aa  c«tlfl«4. 


Aa  etrtUled, 


As  certified. 


m 


676 


tiO 


766 


» 


ua 


As  certlled,  1267 


Aa  certified I   1167 


I 


As  certlfled. 


n.46{  I 

n.OO    Uolasaea,       cottonseed  '  Aa  certified, 

meal,      eora     glaten  ' 

feed,      groand      and  ' 

bolted    grain    screen- 

isga,  clipped  oat  br-  I 

prodact,  Ilnaeed  meal 
I     and  salt. 
/  27.00  I  Uolassea,       cottonaeed  ,  Aa  certified, 

meal,  com  glaten  | 
'  feed,  groand  and  ] 
I  bolted  grain  screen-  | 
;     ings,  clipped  oat  hj- 

prodact.  Unseed  meal  I 

and  aalt,  I 

27.00    Uolasaea,       cottonseed  '  Aa  cartiflad, 
,     meal,    com       glaten  ; 
I     feed,      groand      and 

bolted    grain    acieen-  1 

Ings.  clipped  oat  by-  ' 

prodact,  Unseed  .seal 

and  salt.  I 


66S 


146 


133 


27.00  ; 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Crude  Protein. 

1 

Name  of  Feeding  Stuff  and 

1 

0 

Name  and  Addrfiw  of  Manu- 

Sampled at 

g 

i 

facturer  or  Importer. 

o 

1 

, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

I  Pot  ct.     Per  ct.     Per  <"t. 


Hammond     Dairy    Feed.     Tbe  :  Johnstown,    O.    Boetert    &  '       139         U.33         17.6» 
Wenteru  Grftln  Products  Co.,  '      Son. 
Uammoud,    Ind.  I 


622    Hammond     Dairy     Feed,     Tbe  i   Danville,      DonvlUe     Uill- 
Weatem  Grain  Products  Co.,  i      Iuk  Co. 
Hammond,    Ind. 


m 


Hammond  Dairy  Feed.  The 
Western  Qrain  Pradnets  Co., 
Hammond,    Ind. 


Palmyra,     Early    &     Det-         219 
waller. 


g.»7 


M.50 


U.U         U.M 


M.8S         1C.5« 


gli    Hammond     Dairy     Feed,     The 

Western  Qmln  Prodncu  Co.,         Co. 
Hammond,    Ind. 


Bradford,  U  A.  Fischer  * '       273  '        8.73         17.88 '       le.SO 


12S*  Hammond  Dairy  Feed,  The 
Western  Grain  Products  Co., 
Hammond,    Ind. 


Hammond     Dairy     Feed,     The 
.  Western  Grain  Producta  Co., 
Hammond,    Ind. 


923  Hammond  Dairy  Feed,  The 
Western  Grain  Products  Co., 
Hammond,    Ind. 


1233  I  Hammond     Dairy     Feed,     The 
Western  Grain  Products  Co., 
,        Hammond,    Ind. 


Haya,     Johc    Lactaman     A ,     1259  9.87 

Co. 


Hauhelm,     Lancaster    Co.  K 

Farmers'    Ass'n.  I 


Canton,    Preston   Bros., 


13.90 


923         10.43 


\ 


WesIeyiUle,    W.    D.    Itlp-        1235  ,       13.( 
ley.  I  I 


17.56         K.H 


1S.«2         1«.6» 


17.81  I       U.50 


1S.«9         It  W 
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IlBGDING  STUFFS  C0LLBCTE1>  IN  1915.- Coutiiiutd. 


Crude  Fftt. 

erode  Fiber. 

t 

'^'^ 

S 

1 

1 

« 

i 

£ 

a 

a 

.   1 

-:  i 

■    8- 

Certifled  Composition. 

ia«ntifled  bj  Mtcro- 
■coplcal  BzamlDaUoo. 

i 

Per  ct. 

4.G1 


4.2S 


Per  ct. 
1.60  I 


Per  ct. 
U.»l 


Per  ct.  I  Per  ct. 
11.00        2t.«0 


I 


•=*l 


11.  oo ' 


11. DO 


1.30 


2S.0O 


3.90  , 


11.00 


l.tS 


1.50  I 


12.  U 


I2.7« 


11.00  I 


11.00  1 


26.00 


l.SO 


1.36 


Cottonseed  meal,  dlt- 
tUlers'  ffralDs,  malt 
sprouts,  mixed  broken 
grain  separated  from 
wheat,  rye,  oa^  and 
barley  and  wheat 
screenings,  molasses 
and  1/10  of  1%  sslt. 

Cottonseed  meal,  dis- 
tillers' grains,  malt 
apronts,  mixed  broken 
grain  separated  from 
wheat,  rye,  oats  and 
barley  and  wheat 
screenlnga,  molaitsea 
and  S/Ift  of  1%  salt. 


Cottonseed  meal,  dis- 
tillers' grains,  malt 
sprouts,  mixed  broken 
grain  separated  from 
wbeat,  rye,  oats  onil 
barley  and  wheat 
screenings,  molasses 
and  S/10  of  1%  salt. 


Cottonseed  meal,  dis- 
tillers' grains,  malt 
sprouts,  mixed  broken 
grain  separated  from  ' 
wbeat,  rye,  oata  and 
barley  and  wheat  I 
screenings,  molasses 
and  t/M  of  1%  salt,  i 

Cottonseed    meal,    dls-  , 
tillers*    grains,    malt 
apronts,    ground    and  { 
bolted    mixed    broken 
grains  separated  from  | 
wheat,      rye,      oats,  i 
barley      and      wbeat 
screenlnga     and     mo- 
lasses  and   salt. 

Oottonreed    meal,    dls-  I 
tlllfr^*    grains,    malt 
aprouts,  mixed  broken  I 
grain  separated  from  I 
wheat,  rye,  onts  and 
barley      and      wheat  j 
screenings,     molasses 
and  3/10  of  1%  xalt.  | 

Cottonseed    me.il,    dis- 
tillers*   grains,    malt  , 
apronts,    gronnd    and 
bolted    mixed   broken 
grains  separated  from  ' 
wheat,      rye,      oats, 
barley      and      wheat  > 
arreenlngs,     molasses  ' 
and   salt. 

Cottonseed    meal,    dls-  ' 
tillers*    grains,    malt 
sprouts,    gronn-1    and  ' 
bolted    mixed    broken 
grains  separate-i  from 
wbeat  screenings  and  i 
molasses    and    salt. 


As  certifled. 


Cottonseed  meal,  dlatlU- 
ers*  dried  grains,  malt 
sprouts,  mixed  broken 
gralna  of  wbeat,  rye, 
oata,  barley  from 
wheat  screenings, 

clipped  oat  by-pro- 
duct, small  amount 
small  whole  weed 
seeds,  molasses  and 
salt. 

Cottonseed  meal,  dis- 
tillers' dried  grains, 
malt  sprouts,  mixed 
broken  gralna  of 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  bar- 
ley from  wheat 
screenings,  trace  of 
whole  small  weed 
seeds,  molasses  and 
salt. 

Cottonseed  meal  din- 
tillers'  dried  grains, 
malt  sprouts  mixed 
broken  grains  of 
wbeat,  rye,  oata,  bar- 
lej  from  wheat 
screenings,  small 
amount  of  amall  whole 
weed  seeds,  molasses 
and   salt. 

Cottonseed  meal,  dis- 
tiUi-rs'  dried  grains, 
malt  sprouts,  mlKKl 
broken  grains  of 
wheat,  rye  oats,  ba  - 
ley  from  who-  t 
screenlnga,  small 

amount  of  small  whole 
weed  seeds,  molassea 
and   salt. 

As  certifled 


Cottonseed  menl,  dis- 
tillers* dried  gmlns, 
malt  sprouts,  clipped 
oat  by-product,  ground 
and  bolted  wheat, 
rye,  oats  and  barley 
from  wheat  screen- 
ings, molasses  and 
aalt. 

Cottonseed  meal,  dla- 
tlllera'  dried  grains, 
malt  sprouts,  ground 
and  bolted  wheat 
screenings,  small 

amount  small  whole 
weed  seeds,  molasses 
and  salt. 


U* 


E22 


210 


125* 


023 


tvt 
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TABLE  V. -ANALYSES  OP  EXAMPLES  OJ 


Name  of  Feedlnc  Stuff  and 

Nunc  and  Addren  of  Mami- 

factnrer  or  Importer. 


Onde  Fnrttia. 

Scmpled  tt 

jt 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.     1 

s 

w 

aammond    Daltr     Feed,     The 
Western  Gnln  Products  Co., 
Hammoad,    Ind. 

Boctaester,   Rocheater  Seed 
A  Snppur  Co. 

*n 

Peret. 
U.S1 

Per  ct. 
U.48 

Perct. 
U.M 

i» 

Hammond    Dairy    Feed,     Tbe 
Weatem  Qraln  Products  Co., 
Hammoad.    Ind. 

New      Brlsbton,      M.      H. 
Stager. 

4SS 

U.4* 

U.M 

lt.M 

205 

Hammond    Dairy    reed.    The 
Weatem  Grain  Prodaets  Co., 
Hammond,    Ind. 

Lebanon,      B.     Strlckler'a 
Sons. 

» 

t.U 

U.S 

M.50 

n 

Hammond    Dalrr     Peed,     The 
Western  Oraln  ProdncU  Co., 
Hammond,   Ind. 

HanoTer,   W.  J.  Tonng  A 
Co. 

SI 

U.K 

u.n 

17.M 
U.tt 

M.GO 

PBOPHMTAKT      STOCK. 
HOBSB  AND  MTrUI  fBBDS. 

U3 

Kemt     Stock     Peed,      Acme- 
Brau  Co.,  IndlanapoUa,  Ind. 

Somerset,  John  0.  Emert, 

151 

t.tt 

«.« 

8  57 

414 

Acme  Feed,  Acme  Milling  Co., 
Olaan,  N.  T. 

Cooderaport,    Gates   Birae., 

414 

«.n 

«.« 

T.W 

(30 

Acme  Feed,  Acme  UlUlng  Co., 
Olean.  N.  Y. 

Ridgway,  Smith  Bros.  Co., 

<6» 

u.u 
11  .w 

t.ts 

9  tt 

7.00 

tw 

Portate     Stock      Feed.      The 
Akron  Feed   &  Ullllns  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  J.  H.  Brown 
A  Son. 

M7 

S.I5 

t.M 

10.00 

US 

Portage      Stock     Feed,      The 
Akron    Feed   *  Milling   Co., 
Akron,  Ohio. 

Sonth  Fork,  3.  K.  Crlsmas 

112 

S.20 

*.U 

10.00 

m 

Portage      Stock      Feed,      The 
Akron   Feed   *  MUllng  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio. 

Bedford,    M.   M.   *  0.    H. 
DIehl. 

US 

*.T8 

».» 

10.00 

i« 

Portage     Stock     Feed,      The 
Akron    Feed   &  MlUInc  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio. 

Somerset,  John  G.   Emert. 

13f 

S.U 

»M 

lO.W 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  I{f  IQIS.-Continued. 


OtMiVftt. 

Oradaniwr. 

i 

8 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

§ 

1 

O 

Certlflod  Oompodtioa. 


Mentlfi^  by  Hleio- 
•ewleal  Bzamloition. 


Per  et. 

S.tt 


4.10 


S.T$ 


4.44 


4.» 


4.14 


4  10 

S.86 


S.Mi 


t.tt 


4.D  I 


Peret. 
SM 

Perct. 
U.IS 

Peret. 
U.M 

SM 

lO.W 

U.M 

t.W 

1S.J7 

U.M 

I.W 

ll.M 

u.n 

U.W 

I.M 

U.17 

14.tf 

S.W 

6.n 

*.W 

*.W 

4.(1 
S.T2 

*.«* 

4.M 

u.w 

».o* 

4.W 

M.7II 

t.W 

Perct. 
l.a> 


l.» 


a.» 


HM 


4.W 


4.M 


M.M 


lt.tr: 


t.W  I 


t.W, 


1.6S 

1.10 

I 
1.78 
l.W 

M.W 

l.K 

l.W 


Oottemeea  aeel.  dii- 
tlUen'  frmlne,  malt 
■pnmte,  nound  end 
bolted  mixed  broken 
fralni  eepemted  from 
wheat,  r7e,  mta  and 
barter  and  wheat 
icreeuiic*,  mala«e* 
and  aalt. 

Oottonaeed  meal,  dla- 
tUlert'  grains,  malt 
■pronto,  mixed  broken 
grain  oeparated  from 
wheat,  rre,  oata  and 
barter  and  wheat 
•creenlnge,  molaaees 
and  t/VSot  1%  «alt. 

Cottonseed  meal,  dis- 
tillers' grains,  malt 
■pronta,  mixed  broken 
grain  separated  from 
wheat,  rye,  oats  and 
barter  and  wheat 
■ereenlngs,  melaosaa 
and  S/10  of  1%  salt 

Oottonseed  meal,  dls- 
tlllets'  grains,  malt 
■pronta,  mixed  broken 
grain  separated  fran 
wheat,  rye,  oats  and 
barter  and  wheat 
screenings,  molasses 
and  S/iO  at  1%  salt 


White  and  rellow 
ahelled  com,  oats, 
barter,  oat  shorts, 
oat  halls  and  oat 
middlings. 

Com,  hoffllnr,  oat 
hnlls,  and  I  of  1  per 
cent.  salt. 

Com.  bominr.  oat 
halts,  and  I  of  1  per 
cent.  salt. 


White  or  yeltow  shelled 
corn,  barler.  oat 
shorts,  oat  hulls,  oat 
middlings  and  i  of  1 
per  cent.  salt. 

White  or  retlow  slietted 
con,  barter,  oat 
shorts,  oat  holts,  oat 
middlings  and  i  of  1 
per  cent.  salt. 

White  or  rellow  stietled 
com,  barter.  oat 
■tiorts,  oat  hnlhi,  oat 
middlings  and  I  of  1 
per  cent.  salt. 

White  or  rettow  Aetled 
com,  Darleir.  ont 
aborts,  oat  hiittu,  ont 
I«id411nci  and  I  of  I 
DOT  cent  salt. 


As  certifled. 


Oottonseed  meal,  dla- 
tlllers'  drted  grains, 
mixed  broken  giatna 
of  wheat,  rye,  oata, 
barler  nom  wheat 
screenings,  small 

amonnt  small  whole 
weed  seeds,  molasses 
and  aalt 

Cottonseed  meal,  dla- 
ttUera*  dried  gnlns, 
mixed  l>roken  grains 
of  wheat  rre,  oaU, 
barley  frem  wheat 
screenings,  trace 
amall  whole  weed 
seeds,  molasses  and 
aalt. 

As  certifled 


As  certifled, 

As  certifled, 
As  certifled. 


Shelled  com,  oat  (horts. 
oat  hnlla,  oat  midd- 
lings and  aalt. 


Aa  certifled, 


As  certifled. 


As  (ertlfled. 


417 


4S 


lit 


414 


m 


ut 


188 


156 
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TABLli;  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SA.MPI>KS  OV 


Name  of  Feeding  Stuff  and 

i 

Otud*  Proteh. 

1 

g 

Name  and  Addrvw  of  Mana- 

Sampled  at 

§ 

a 

." 

favturcr  or  Iiniiortrr. 

, 

1 

a 

.«• 

^ 

■a 

e 

s 

5 

o 

1 

1 

7M 


Portage  Stock  Feed,  The 
Akron  Feed  &  Milling  Co  , 
Akron,  Ohio.  i 


Portage  Stock  Feed,  Tlie 
Akron  Feed  &  Milling  Co., 
Alirou,   Ohio. 


UM  PorUge  Stock  Feed,  Tbe 
I  Akron  Feed  St  Milling  Co., 
,     Akron,  Ohio. 


m    Portage     Stock     Feed,      The  I 
I     Akron    Feed    &   Milling   Co., 
;     Akron,   Ohio.  I 


Waoliinston,  O.  S.  Hunter 
Co. 


Pnnxnutawney,      Jeffersoo 
Flour  &  Feed  Co. 


Jennnette,    Ke^Rtonc    Sup- 
ply C«. 


Bedford,    R.   R.   Ljratnger, 


M2 


7»4 


U04 


IS5 


Per  ct. 


8.08 


8.42 


Per  ct.  I  Per  <•!. 
9.06  I       10  09 


10.00  '       lO.OD 


».0S  I       M.OO 


8.S4  I         ».ll         U.OO 


12811 ,  Portage     Stock      Feed,      Tbe  I 
'     Akron   Feed   A  Milling   Co.. 
Akron,  Ohio. 


lOM  Portage  Stock  Feed,  Tbe 
Akron  Feed  A  Milling  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio. 


Portage  Stock  Feed,  The- 
Akron  Fred  &  Milling  Co.. 
Akron,   Ohio. 


Portage      Stock      Feed,      The  | 
Akron   Feed   A  Milling  Co. 
Akron,   Ohio. 


1157  Portage  Stock  Feed,  Tbe 
Akron  Peed  A  Mllllns  Co.. 
Akron,   Ohio. 


6%    4Uman'a  Alfalfa  Rorse  Feed, 
niram      Altman      ft      Son, 
I     Manor,    Pa. 

946  ,  Dnlry      frfi,      AUoonu    •"eed 

Mills,    Altoona,    Pa. 
945    dorse     Chop,      Altoona     Feed 
,     Minn.   Altoona,   Fa. 


962  I  *ome     Horse     Chop.     T.     M. 
Blddlp,  Altoona,  Pa. 

944  I  *cmc     Horse     Chop,     T.     M 
BIddle,  Altoona,  Pa. 


512  Ubiko  Horse  &  Stock  Feed, 
I  The  J.  W.  Hilcs  Co.,  Cln 
I     cinnatl,   Ohio. 


WealejrTlUe,    W.    D.    Rip   I     12M  7.88  I        8.7S        1».M 

1C7.  II 


,     ..       lOM  I        8.88 


Farrell,    3.    B.    Roux 


Belle     Valley,      Scbrlmper       120  I        7.7J 
Brotbera.  |  < 

I     ! 

Tyrone,      Tyrone      Milling  I       692 ,        7.42 
Co. 

I 
Derry,   I,.   A.   Wheeler,    .    ]     11S7  8.82 


Average 


Manor.    Hiram    Altman   ft 
Son. 


U.OO  I      n.M 


9.00        M.W 


lO.U        W« 


8.6P         lO.H 


....  i        8.38  9.46      

5(5  i       i:.3<         ll.S«        1*.<« 


»4«  .       11.31 


AU'iona,       Altoona       Feed 

Mills 
Altoona.       .\ltoonn       Feed         945         10.59 

Mills  t 


Altcnnn,   T.   M.  Biddle.    ..  I      962        10.5« 


10,06         7.* 
18.18  1M 

12.44  !.W 


Junlnta,    R.    J.    Remalej,  |      944  i      10.08        12.«9         tM 


AT«.iage,    t    I      <».S1  I      12.B7   ' 

Snnlnirr.     Flank    A    Rott-  '      612!        8.52'      18.88        II  «> 
shnil.       '  I  I 


509  '  Rorae    Pe<'rt,    Blank    ft    H6\.\ 
I     shall.  Sunbnry,   Pa. 


"fsdnlmr.r.-.  -niimk    ft    Oott-         809 '      10.08  i      ll.«        fl-U 
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FKBDING  STUFFS  COIJ.ECTKD  IN  1915.— Continued. 


Ornde  Fat 

Crude  Vlber. 

1 

i 

MentUlcd  tor  Mten-    ;  1 
OertUed  ComiioiilClon.    1         Koplcsl  Bzuniiw-       I  i 

1 

1 

1                     tlom. 

1 

j» 

V 

g 

^ 

2 

1 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Per  ct. 
*.7J 


Per  ct. 


4.00, 


S.40 


3.S6. 


6.17  ' 


6.U. 


S.69 


4.96 

4.66 

i 
6.43 

■4*4  " 

I 

6.26 
6.76  { 

6.61  ' 
6.46  '  '■ 


P*r  ct.  I 


a.m 


6.57: 


11.13 


tM. 


4.0V 


4.00 


4.00' 


Per  ct. 
».00l 


>.00| 


13.27' 


lO.r 


2.00 

I 
3.00 
■«.00   ' 

I 

3.00  ' 

1.00' 
I-- 


t.oo 


».oo 


9.00; 


9.00 


9.00, 


14.77  '        10.00  I 


6.07  [ 

i 
6.9S 

6.00  ' 

I 

6.56 ; 

6.06  I 

■  I 
6.80 

■7.8I  [•"' 

■  .1 


12.00, 


9.00, 

9.00 


Per  ct. 

S.7S    White  or  rallow  shelled 
com,      barley,      oat 
■horta,  oat  bulla,  oat 
mtddllnffa  and  i  of  1 
per  cent.  salt. 
White  or  yellow  shelled 
corn,       barley,      oat 
shorta,  oat  hnlls,  oat 
middllnga  and  }  of  1 
i     per  cent.  salt. 
33.00    White  or  yellow  shelled 
corn,       barley,       oat 
Bborta,  oat  bulla,  ont 
middlings  and  i  of  1^^ 
per  cent.  salt.  ' 

1.60    White  or  yellow  shelled 
com,       barley,       oat 
j     shorta,  oat  hnlls,  oat 
middllnis  and  ft  of  1 
I      per  cent.  sslt. 
White  or  yellow  shelled 
corn,       barley,       oat 
shorts,  oat  hnlls,  oat 
middlings  and  i  of  1  | 
per  cent.  salt.  1 

iniite  or  yellow  shelled  I 
corn,       barley,       oat  I 
aborts,  oat  bulls,  oat 
middlings  and  i  of  1 


Shelled  com,  oat  shorts, 
oat  hullH,  oat  midd- 
lings and  salt. 


Shelled  com,  oat  shorts, 
oat  halls,  oat  mldd' 
Unga  and  salt. 


Shelled  corn,  oat  shorts, 
oat  bulls,  oat  midd- 
lings and  salt. 


1.45 


1.66 


9.00 ,       23.00 


per  cent.  salt. 
Whl 


lite  or  yellow  shelled 

com,       barley.       oat 

shorts,  oat  hulls,  oat 

middlings  and  )  of  1 

per  cent.  salt. 

1.6(>    white  or  yellow  shelled 

I     com,       barley,       oat 

:     shorts,  oat  hulls,  oat 

middlings  and  i  of  1 

ner  cent.  salt. 

29.00  '  White  or  yellow  shelled 

corn,       barley.       oat 

shorts,  oat  hnlls,  oat 

middlings  and  1  of  1 

per  cent.  salt. 


31.17 
1.76 


37.00 
87.00 


36.00 


9.00  . 

I  I 

9.00 1  1.90 

I  86.50 

9.00  I  '    S4':5<r 

•         !:•  ••• 

4-6.6 '  38.00 


Dnatleaa      alfalfa, 

cracked  oats,  cracked 

com,    bran    and    oil 

meal. 
Cora,     oat    middlings, 

oat  hulls  and  barley: 
Oat      middlings,       oat 

hulls,     horalny, 

middlings,     rye 

wheat  brun. 
Rye.     onts.     com 

middlings    and 

Iny   feed. 
Kye,    oata,    corn, 

middlings  and  wheat 

middlings. 


and  I 


rye 
hom- 


rye 


Wheat  middlings,  hom.- . 
'  Iny       meal,       wheat 
,    bran,    brewers'  dried 
*'  grgins.'and-  old   jpfro- 

ccsa  linseed  meal. 
Rolled     Mta,     barley, 

tye  and  c«m. 


As  oertlOed, 


As  certifled. 


Shelled  com,  oat  ihorts, 
oat  bulls,  oat  mldd- 
Ungs  and  salt. 


Shelled  corn,  oat  aborts, 
oat  hulls,  oat  midd- 
ling* and  salt. 


Shelled  corn,  oat  shorts, 
oat  hulls,  oat  midd- 
lloga  and  salt. 


As  certifled. 


As  certifled. 


As  certifled. 
As  certifled, 


As  certifled. 
As  eertlflfd. 


As  certifled. 


As  certifled. 


992 


794 


loat 


692 


666 


946 
94S 


952 
944 


811 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OP  SAMPLES  OF 


Crode  Protein. 

i 

l 

Name  of  Feeding  Stuff  aod 

1 

a 

Name  and  AddrvM  of  Manii- 

Ssinpled  at 

s 

tacturer  or  Imjjorttrr. 

g 

4 

i 

£ 

fl 

g 

^ 

£ 

6 

i 

1 

1 

s 

lOOO ,  No.    1   Bak<    Stock  Feed,    Tbe 
Canton  Feed  &  MtlUnc  Co., 
I     Canton,  Otalow 


a? 


M» 


874 


70 


Corn.  Oata  and  Barter  Peed, 
Tbe  Chesbro  Ulllloc  Co., 
Salamanca,    N,   Y. 

B.  D.  Clark's  Snperior  Horae 
Chop,  K.  D.  Clark,  Altoona, 
Pn. 

White  Croaa  Stock  Feed,  The 
Albert  Dickinson  Co.,  Chica- 
go, 111.  , 


Hooaton,    W.    M.   Temple- 
tott  &  Sooa. 


DuBola,    A.   T,  Sprankle, 

AUoona,  H.  H.  Langdon, 
Flaher     * 


New     Caatle, 
Mengle. 


Kmporlam 


Emporlom      Feed,      Emporium  |  Bmporinm, 
Milling  Co.,  Emporlnm,  Pa.  MlUing  Co. 

Stock    Feed,    John    W.    Eahel-  i  Lancaater,  John  W.  Qatael- 
man,   Lancaster,    Pa.                 !      man. 


lUS    Stock    Feed,    John   W.    Bahel- 
man,   Lancaster,  Pa. 


Coatesrllle, 
Brothers. 


Handwork 


I 


Average, 


428    Bnffalo     Stock     Feed,     Globe  ,   Westfleld,    Frank   A.   Ack- 
F,levator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.         ley. 


123    Buffalo     Stork     Feed,     Olobe  i  Patton,  Jamea  Commons  ft 


Elevator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ,      Son. 


ICW 


SB 


Ma 


S74 


SM 


70 


P«et. 
«.M 


42» 


Pet  «t.  !  IVr  ct. 

u.n       u.« 


10.01  '        S.S*  8-10 


I 


I 


».7S  I       11.7S  I  S-10 

1  I 

10.»  i        10.44  I        lO.OO 


,.4.  I 
O.TsI 


8.20  ' 


O.OOi 

0.88' 


O.St  I 


12.7S  I 


U.K  ' 


12.07  ' 
10.04 


10.44 


T.Ct 
10.00 


U.OO 


0-10 


63S    Buffalo     Stork     Ferd,     niobe      St.    Mnrjs,    Hall.    Kanl  &  I 
I     Elevator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.         Hyde  Co.  , 


ll.St 


0-» 


780    Bnffalo     Stock     Feed,     Olohe 
I     Elevator  Co.,  Bnffalo,  N.  Y. 


11B8    Soft     Feed,     Godfrey     Shmld- 
helser   ft   Co.,    Philadelphia , 
.     Pa. 

11G5  '  S.  ft  8.  Horse  Ferd.   Godf'  ey 
Scliiildhelser  &    Co.,    PUIla- 

I     delphia.  Fa. 
i<ai    star    Mixed     Feed,     Hazleton 

'     Mercantile     Co..      Hnsleton, 

I     11. 

I 


Lindsey,    Lindsey    Milling  I      700 
Co.  •    I 


Average, 


Philadelphia,  Godfrey  I 

Shmidhelser  ft  Co.  I 


Pblladelpbla,  Godfrey ! 

Shmldh!lser  A.  Co. 

Haaleton      Haa!et»n    Her-  | 
cantile  Co.  | 


iin 


11» 


looe! 


10.W| 


10.80  I 
10.80  ' 


u.oe 


u.oti 


11.00  t 

M.44I 


11.81 

ot 


»-tt 
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FEEDING  RTUPFS  COLLECTED  IN  19l5.-CoiitJnned 


Crude  Fat. 

Crude  Fiber, 

^ 

s 

IdentUcd   br  Mlenv 

1 

OertlilM  Comraeltlon. 

■Cnplral  RT^m^a- 

1 

1 

UOD. 

m 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Per  ct. 
(.00 


I.M; 


6.11  I 

I 

«.M, 

t 

4.U  , 


Peret. 
t.OO 


Per  ct. 

12.S>I 


Per  ct.  < 
i.K  , 


Per  ct. 
l.W 


i.M.s  I 

S.EC  ' 

I 

.i 

i 

I.W 

1 

I 


s.oo 

I 
4.1*. 


4.»; 


4.9: 


4.» ; 


(.«> 


1 


4-«i 


4-« 


«-7 


t2 


4.7J 
4.«4 

8.40 

u.n 


*.4T 

7.63 


«.«». 


7.U 


10,  M 


t.OO 


lo.oo' 


».m 


».o» 


9.00  I 


f  0 


Com  oil  meal,  oat  mid- 
dllnca,  oat  bnlla  and 
■alt. 


7-9  I         1.85 


l.K 


J.7» 


n.oo 


W.M, 
l.M 


Cora       products,       oat 

feed,    oat    mlddUnts 

and  kiln  dried  atock 

aalt. 
Corn,    homlnr,    barley,      Aa  certUed, 

oat  Bhorts.  oat  bulls, 

oat   mlddUnffs  and  i 

of  1  per  cent.  ealt. 
Oats,  bomlny  feed,  rr« 

mfddltnga     and     red-  i 

dog  flour.     .  ' 

Qronnd     oits.     (round 

barley,      com      feed 

meal,     wbeat     meal, 

ground      corn      bran, 

cottonseed   meal    and 

salt  i  of  1  per  cent. 
Com,      bomlny,     oats. 

ont    bnlla     and     oat 

mlddUnKi. 
Wheat    middllnga,    170 

middllnKi,  oat  mldd- 

llnge,     ground    oats,  ' 

regronnd    oat    bulla, 

hominy     feed,      com  | 

meal,    salt    and    lin- 
seed meal. 
Oat     feed,     cottonseed 

meal,     ground     grain 

acrecnlngs,         wheat 

middlings,  rye  midd- 
lings, corn  meal  and 

hominy    feed. 


Aa  eertlOed, 


As  eerttflad. 


Aa  cartlled. 


As  eerttflad. 


As  certified. 


Com,  barley,  oata, 
reddog  Soar,  oat 
halls,  oat  middllnga, 
hominy  feed,  cotton- 
seed meal  and  salt  9 
of  1  per  cent. 

Corn.  barley,  oata, 
reddog  flour.  oat 
hulls,  oat  middlings, 
hominy  feed,  cotton- 
seed meal  and  aalt  I 
of  1  per  cent. 

Corn,  barley,  oats, 
reddog  floor,  oat 
hulls,  oat  middlings, 
hominy  feed,  cotton- 
seed meal  and  salt  I 
of  1  per  cent. 

Cora,  barley,  oats, 
reddog  flonr,  ost 
hulls,  oat  middlings, 
hominy  feed,  cotton- 
seed meal  and  aalt  I 
of  1  per  cent. 


1.74 


Cracked      com, 
and   cut   hay. 


bran 


82.00    Crackei   com.    crnahed 
oats  and  wheat  bran. 

1..V    domlny    feed,    gnnnd 
I     com    cob.    oat    hull« 
and  I  of  1  pel   .«nt. 
'     salt. 


Com,    oats,    oat   bnlla, 

oat  mlddlinga,  red  dog 

I      Sour,      hominy     feed, 

cottonseed    meal    and 

aalt. 

Com,  oats,  oat  bnlla. 
oat  middlings,  red  dog 
flonr.  hominy  feed, 
cottonseed  meal  and 
aalt. 

Com.  oats,  aat  hnlls, 
oat  middlings,  red  dog 
flour,  bonilny  feed, 
cottonseed  meal  and 
salt. 

Com.  oats  oat  halls, 
oat  middlings,  red  dog 
flonr,  hominy  feed, 
cottonaeed  meal  and 
aalt. 


Cracked  com.  wheat 
bran,  cut  hay  and 
trace  whole 
seedR. 

Aa  reitlfled 


U0» 

(27 

Ml 

S74 


TO 


4X1 


1:8 


As  CeiKflaM, 


7»0 


un 

UK 

IOC 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLE}S  OF 


1 

Grade  Protein. 

1 

Nam«  ot  Fcedlns  Stuff  and    1 

i 

a 
g 

8 

Rante  and  Addreaa  of  Mann- 

Sampled  at 

■ 

factarer  or  Importer.          ! 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

B 

1 

t 

o 

m 


MS 


Heck 'a     Ojpsj     Horse     Feed, 
Beck, 


Francis 
Pa. 


Shamokln, 


Sliamokin.    Francia    Beck, 


Horce  Cbop,  Klepaer  Brothers,  '  Altoona,  Klepser  Brothers, 
Uartlnabnrg,    Pa. 


Badger  Stock  Feed,  Charles  A. 
Kranae  Hilling  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee,   Wis. 


Tro7,  Farmers*  &  Consum- 
ers* Commercial  Union, 


212 


Badger  Stock  Feed,  Charles  A.      Palmjra,   J.  B.  Kettering 
Kranse     Milling     Co.,     MU-         *  Son. 
vankee,    Wla. 


Baiiger  Stock  Feed,  Cbarlea  A. 
Kranse  HlUIng  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee,   Wis. 


1017    Best  Mixed   Feed  for  Borsea, 


Avon,  Charles  Z.  Weiss, 


I08S 


C.     P.     Matthews     &    Sons, 
Inc.,   Scranton,    Pa. 
Best  Mixed   Feed  for  Borses, 
C.     P.     Hatttaewa    *    Bona, 
Inc.,   Scrantoo,  Pa. 


Average, 


833    UcMahan*a     Prepared     Borae 
,     Feed,      C.      B.      McMahan,  ; 
Milton.    Pa. 

1083    Mixed   Feed,   C.    P.  Matthews 
ic  Sons,  Inc.,  Scranton,  Pa.     I 


1075 


S17 


Mixed   Feed,   0.  P.   Matthews 
A  Sons,  Inc.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Mllhlmlco  Stock  Feed,  Miners 
Hlllard  Milling  Co.,  Wllkea> 
Barre,    Pa. 


Average, 


Wilkps-Barre       Mlner-BU- 
Inrd  Milling  Co. 


Mlhimlco  Stock   Peed,    Miner-  i  Sornnton.         Mlner-HlUard 
Hlllard  Milling  Co.,  Wilkes-         Milling  Co. 
Barre,    Pa. 


'Challenge  Stock  Feed.  New- 
»nne  Feed  &  Orain  Co., 
PIttaburgb,   Pa^ 


Average, 


I 


sn 


22< 


Wilkes-Barre,  C.  P.  Matt-       1017 
hews  &  Sons,   Inc. 

Scranton,  C.   P.   MatthewF  '     IMS  . 
*  Sons,   Inc. 


Average ... 

.Milton,   O.  B.  McMahan,  8S3  ; 


Scranton,    C.   P.  Matthews       1083 
&  Sons,  Inc. 

Scranton.    C.   P.  Matthewa  ,     1084 
fc  Sons,  Inc. 


CarneEle,  Cimegle  Feed  *         817  i 
Supply  Co. 


Per  ct.    Per  ct. 
10.84         13.38 


8.02  I 


».»  ' 


».S6 ; 


13.66 


».6« 


Per  ct. 
10-li 


10.00 


10.00 


10.00 


tM  \       10.46  ' 
10.83  '       12.$6 


10.07 


13.41 


10.44         12.50 

8.48  '       31.38  ' 


8.n 

12.76 

10.13 

.  12.13 

>.e2 

13.47 

».15 

13.33 

lO.OO 

10.81 

».00 

U.OO 

».34 

U.8S 

»-10 
»-10 

18-20 

7-» 
7-» 

U-IS 


lO.OO 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


OradeFat. 

Grade  Flt>«r. 

i 

§ 

Ortlfied  Composition. 

IdebUfled  by  Uloo- 

1 

1 

1 

s 
£ 

scopical  Bumlnatlon. 

1 

1 

1 

§ 

Per  ot. 
4. OS 


6.77 
5.06 


6.»t 


Per  ct. 
t-t 


s.oo 

4.W 


e.4» 

6.S3 


5.52 
7.46 

8.68 

7.11 

7.82 
5.34 


4.74 

*     5.66 


t-* 
8-4 


4-< 
4-« 


5-7 


Per  ct. 

8.67 


4.40 


12.87, 


8.91 


10.8» 


5.01 
8.87 

4.8» 

4.17 

4.58 
7.81 


6.52 

8.57 


Per  ct. 

15-18 


».oo 


Per  ct.  ' 

1.76    Wheat       bran,        corn 

bran,    cracked    corn, 

,     rye  bran  and  alfalfa. 


9.00 


5-6 


8-10 


9.00- 


1.60 


Si.OO 


Homlpy,  rye  mld- 
dlinffB  and  wheat 
mlddllnj^H. 

Hominy  feed,  malio 
corn  oil  meal,  malao 
reddog  flour.  oat 
meal  mill  by-pro- 
duct (oat  middlings, 
mt.  hulU,  oat  Hborts) 
and  salt. 

Boinlny  feed,  malxo 
corn  oil  meal,  malio 
reddoff  flonr,  cot 
meal  mill  by-pro- 
duct (oat  mtddllngs, 
oat  huUfl,  oat  shorts) 
and  salt. 

Hominy  feed,  malso 
corn  oil  meal,  malso 
reddog  flour,  oat 
meal  mill  by-pro- 
duct (oat  middlings, 
oat  hnlls,  oat  shorts) 
and  salt. 


Com,       oats,       wheat 

middlings  and  linseed 

meal. 
Corn,       oats,       wheat 

middlings  and  linseed 

meal. 


Brewers'  dried  grains, 
hominy  meal,  cotton- 
seed moal  and  mid- 
dlings. 

Hominy,  com  and  oat 
feed. 


31.67 
38.00' 

1.90  I 


83.00 

1.85 

1.86 

1.85 
I 
1.90  '  Alfalfa,    hominy   feed, 
I     wbcat  mlddllnjrB,  rye 
'     mlddltnra,  corn,  oats, 
com    oil    meal    and 
salt. 
1.90  '  Mfalfa,    hominy   feed, 
I     middlings,  com,  oats, 
.    >     com    oil    meal    and 
salt.  ■ 

1.90  I 

1.75 1  Hominy  feed,  malso 
I  com  oil  meal,  malso 
I     red     do?     flour,     oat 

I'  menl  mill  by-pro- 
duct (oat  midd11ng<<. 
oat  hulls,  oat  shorts) 
and  salt. 


Hominy, 
te»a. 


com  and  oat 


Wheat  bran,  con  bran, 
cracked  com,  rye 
bran,  alfalfa  and 
trace  ground  screen- 
ings. 

As  eertlOed 

As  eertlfled 

A(  certified 

As  eertlfled 


631 


»48 


As  eertlfled, 
As  eertlfled, 

As  eertlfled, 


Ck>rn.  bomlny  feed,  oat 

middlings      and      oat 

hnlls. 
Com,   hominy  feed,   oat 

middlings      and      oat 

hnUs. 


As  eertlfled, 
As  eertlfled, 

y 

As  (tFtlfled, 


213 


224 


1M7 
lOiiS 

833 

1033 
1084 

10*0 

I07B 

ia7 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Name  of  Feeding  Stuff  anil 

Name  ftud  Addreiu  of  Manu- 

taetnrer  or  Importer. 


Sampled  at 


f 


i 

s 

s 


Ctade  FntdD. 


Sl> 


SM 


Ghallenge  Stock  Feed,  New- 
tome  reed  &  Grain  Co., 
Plttabuxb,   Fa. 


Ohalleoge   Stock    feai,    New- 
some     Feed     ft     Qraln     Co., 


Plttiborgh,   Pa. 


<  Per  ct.  ;  Per  et. 

Scottdnle,   Citj  Feed  Store         SIS  >.«S        lO.U 


New  Salem,  Mike  Dujara, 


sae  '  Challenge   Stock    Feed,    New-     Klttanning,  WlUlam 

I     some    Feed    *    Qrain    Co.,  ,      tiatea.  Est. 
Plttsburgli,  Pa. 


27» 


tSI 


681 


71! 


709 


S< 


Per  «t. 
10.00 


IM 


».» 


10.00 ,       10.00 


Challenge  Stock  Feed,  New- 
some  Feed  ft  Orain  Co., 
Pittsbargh,  Pa. 


Oreenabarg, 
Kubns. 


Hadson      ft 


Challenge  Stock   Feed,     New-     Unlontown,   King  Brothers 
some     Feed     ft     Grain     Co.,  I 
FIttaburgh,   Pa.  i 


Challenge  Stock  Feed,  New- 
some  Feed  ft  Grain  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Klttanning,    L.   PoUoek, 


Mi  ,         8.M 


170       ».n 


KB 


sn 


Average, 


Buffalo    Horse   Feed,    A.    No-  ,  Teagertown,  J.  M,  Yeagar 
wak  ft  Son,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 


>.» 


8.>» 


1        »•» 

7U{        8.U 


lostlce  Brand  ScientlBc  Stock 
Feed,  A.  Nowak  ft  Son. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Challenge  Stock  Feed,  The  D. 
H.  Owen  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  y 


ll.K 


11.00 


lo.n 


10.  s 


10.S5 
t.Oi 


10.00 


10.00 


10.< 


10.00 


Ypagcrtown,  J.  M.  Yeager :      700  i        8.71  0.44  :       M.O 


Mnesvllle,   UneSTille  Mill- 
ing Co. 


economy  Feed,  Perrr  ft  Hen-  ;  ConnellsrIUe,       Peirj      ft 
dersoD,    ConnellsTlUe,    Pa.       I      Henderson. 


U18 


842,       W.t 


0.88 1       10.00 


U.00 


Pioneer  Stock  Feed,  The  Plo- 
revr  IVrcal  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


MorrlRdale,  Morrlsdale  I       866  9.40  8.( 

Fei-d  ft  Grain  Co.  I  I 


8.00 


t-» 
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i'EEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915  -Coutiiiitod 


Crad*F*t 

Crude  Fiber. 

i 

u 

o 

1 

j 

,       IdeuUfled   bj   Mlcio- 
Certifled  Couiuoaltion.             aoiulcal  Bzamlna- 
\                   tlon. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Per  ct.  '  Per  ct.     Per  ct. 
6.M  4.60  ».S2 


I  I 


Per  ct. 

».ao 


S.M           4.Sa  I  ».«2  I  9.00 , 

'                 '  i 

I  !  I 

S.M        4.ea  I  ».9t  t.oo  1 


i.w 


i.M  4.60  ;         ».Z 


>.(T  I         4.60  I 


I 


t.OOi 


6.<S  ,         4.80         lO.W  '         >.0O 

;  I  i 


6.7»      I         ».44  '  

I  . 

4.0«  I        S.OO  ,       11.72  '       12.00 


4.»  t.OO  I       U.OtJ         ».00 


Per  ct. 

1.75 1  Hominy     I'eed,     mtlxo 
corn  oil  meal,   maUo 
j     red     dog     flour,     oat 
'     meal      mill      by-pro- 
I     dnct    (oat  middllngH, 
oat  balls,  oat  aborts) 
1     and  salt. 
1.6S  1  Homloj     feed,     malxo 
I     corn  oil  meal,  malzo 
I     red     dog     flour,     oat 
meal      mill      by-pro^ 
I     duct    (rat   middlings, 
oat  bulla,  oat  aborts) 
I     and  salt. 
Hominy     (aed,     malao 
corn  oil  meal,   malxo 
red     dog     flour,     oat 
meal      mill      by-pro- 
duct   (oat  middlings, 
oat  bulla,  oat  staorta) 
and  salt. 
Hominy     feed,     maiao 
com  oil  meal,   malao 
red     dog     flour,     oat 
meal     mill     by-pro- 
duct  (oat  mMdllnga, 
oat  bulla,  oat  aborta) 
and  salt. 
Hominy     feed,     malzo 
com  oil  meal,   maiao 
red     dog     flour,     oat 
meal      mill      by-pro- 
duct   (oat  mlddllugfl, 
oat  hulls,  oat  shorts) 
and  salt. 
Hominy     feed,      malso 
com  oil  meal,   malao 
red     dog     flour,     oat 
meal      mill      by-pro- 
duct   (oat   middlings, 
oat  bulls,  oat  aborts) 
and  salt. 


S2.00 


1.76 : 


l.«6 


83.61  i 

l.»  ' 


l.So 


CIO  4.00  I       11.12 


9.0C 


4.SS  >         4.00 


4.20 1         4-e 


6.62 1         O.OO 


».00 


Qround  oats,  com  feed 
meal,  hominy  feed, 
oat  bulls,  clipped  oat 
by-product  contain- 
ing some  seeds, 
wheat  middlings  and 
]  of  1  per  cent.  salt. 

Qround  oata,  com  feed 
meal,  linseed  <ril 
meal,  Trheat  middl- 
ings, oat  middlings, 
oat  bulls,  clli.ped  oat 
by-product  contain- 
ing some  seeds  and 
I  of  1  per  cent, 
salt. 

Cither  white  or  yellow 
shr-lled  corn,  barley, 
oat  Bhorts.  oat  hulls, 
oat  middl!r.|  >,  and  I 
of  1  per  cent.  salt. 

Coin,  ear  com,  oat 
feeiA    and    barley. 


I 
I 

I 
l.SO    Shelled     com,     iKirley, 

,  oat  shorts,  oat  halls 
and  oat  middlings 
and   seasoned   with   I 

'     of  1  per  cent.  salt. 


Aa  certiap<l. 


As  ccrtlflpd. 


As  certlBsd, 


Aa  certified. 


As  eartlfled. 


Aa  eertlfled. 


Ground  oats,  com  feed 
meal,  hominy  feed, 
oat  hulls,  clipped  oat 
by-product,  wheat 

middlings,  trace 
whole  weed  seeds  and 
salt. 

As  certified,  


27< 


UI 


6n 


TOO 


Shelled  com,  oat  aborts, 
oat      middlings,      oat ,' 
bulls    and    salt.  | 


1213 


242 


Corn,  ear  com,  rye,  < 
barley,  wheat,  oat  I 
middlings,  ont  hulls.  , 
sniall  amount  ground 
pcreonings  nnd  small  i 
whole    weed    seeds. 

As  certified 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPr.E^  OF 


Name   o(   Feedins   Stuff  and 

1 

Crude 

Protein. 

i 

fi 

Name  and  Addreaa  of  Mano- 

Sampled  at 

m 

factunr  or  Importer. 

§ 

i 

1 

a 
m 
u 

3 

a 

1 

i 

1 

a 

1 

at 


Pioneer  Stock  Feed,  The  Pio- 
neer Cereal  Co..  Akron,  Ohio. 


Bom   Feed.  Tha  Qnaker  Oata 
Co.,  CU^agft.  HI. 


Buss  Feed,   The  Qnaker  Oata 
Co.,  Chicago,  m. 


0.  0.  &  B.  Feed,  The  Qnaker 
OaU   Co.,    Ohleaco,    III. 


700 


114; 


C.  O.  &  B.  Feed.  The  Quaker 
Oata   Co.,    Chicago,    111. 


C.  0.  A  B.  Feed,  The  Quaker 
Oata   Co.,    Chicago,    Hi. 


Wlndber. 
Co. 


L.   B.   Beeaer  A 


Average, 

Williamaport, 
King. 


Gohl       & 


Let»non,    B.    Strlckler'a 
Sona. 


I  Per  ct. 
1G4  g.43 


67jl 


M6 


Average, 


Osceola        Mllla,        Baitd, 
Rickenbaugb  &  Co. 


ParnnssuB.       Johnston      A 
Hamilton. 


McVeytown,        John       T. 
Rodgera. 


Schomachcr  Special  Horae 
1 1!  id.  The  Quaker  0(  i  Co., 
Chicago,,   ni. 


69S 


Avcntc, 


W«8t  CIlM^r,  1.  n.  Bailey 


8.n 
8.S4 


10.64 


»M 


Per  ct.  ' 


Perct. 
S-M 


».U| 

9.60  I 


s.w 


8.88  t.« 


11.00  1 


u.w 


».47 


8.S4 


11.81        lt'*l 


11.75  '      ».» 


•.<li 


U.88 
lO.W 


J.S 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Contiiuied 


Grade  Fat. 


Grade  Fiber. 

^ 

» 

%4 

o 

1 

I 

1 

1 

s 

& 

O 

£ 

Cratllled    Composition. 


Iilrntlflnl  by   Mlcro- 
B«-oiiioal  Uxaiiiliifltion. 


Per  ct. 


Per  ct.  ' 
4-6 


Per  ct.  ' 

7.M 


Per  ct. 

•  .00; 


Per  ct. 

1.6S 


SbeUed  cora,  txrley, 
oat  shortB,  oat  tinlls 
and  oat  mlddlini^B 
seasoned  with  i  of  1 
per  cent.  aalt. 


4.19 

7.48     ■ 

1 

1.73 

S.43 

s.oo; 

ll.oe ' 

1 
1 

9.*,' 

1 

1 

1.75 

Ground  corn,  hominy 
feed,  oat  menl  mill 
by-prodact  (oat  mid- 
dlings, oat  holla,  oat 
aborts)  and  1  of  1 
per  cent.  salt. 

4.» 

8.  CO 

1 

7.86 

! 

,.00, 

l.«S 

Ground  corn,  hominy 
feed,  oat  meal  mill 
by-prodnct  (oat  mid- 
dlings, oat  hulls,  oat 

1 

aborts)    and    i    of    ] 

1 

1 

per  cent.  salt. 

4.90 

>.n 

1.7» 

3.2E 


S.92 


3.92 


1.25  10.00 


il.OO 


33.00 


S.S 


9.00  1.86  I  Ground     corn,     ground 

barley,    vhoat    flour, 

I  bomlny   feed,    wheat 

I  !     middlings  with  ground 

screenings  not  ex- 
ceeding mill  run, 
ground    puffed    rice, 

i  '     ground  puffed  wheat, 

cottonseed  meal,  oat 
meal  mill  by-pro- 
duct  (oat  middlings. 

,  oat  bulls,  oat  aborts) 

and  I  of  1  per  cent. 
I     salt. 

Ground  corn,  gronnd 
barley,  wheat  floor, 
hominy  feed,  wheat 
middlings  with  gronnd 
screenings  not  ex- 
ceeding mill  ran. 
gronnd  puffed  rice, 
ground  puffed  wheat, 
cottonseed  menl,  oat 
meal  mill  by-pro- 
duct (oat  middling!, 
oat  bolls,  oat  shorts) 
and  i  of  1  per  cent, 
salt. 
Ground  corn,  gronnd 
barley,  whent  flour, 
bomlny  feed,  wheat 
middlings  with  ground 
Bcrfpnlngs  not  ex- 
ceeding mill  ran, 
ground  puffed  rice, 
ground  puffed  wheat, 
cottonseed  menl,  oat 
meal  mill  by-pro- 
duct (oat  middlings, 
oat  hulls,  oat  shorts) 
and  i  of  1  per  cent, 
salt. 


9.00 


3.96  ' 


1.2.^ 


9.52 
7.37' 


3S.00  , 
87.00 


Ground  cora,  crashed 
oats,  oat  meal  mill 
by-product,  (oat  mid- 
dlings, oat  bolls,  oat 
Bborta)  and  I  of  1  per 
cent.   aalt. 


Aa  ceKifled, 


Aa  certlfled. 


As  certlfled. 


Aa  certified, 


1«4 


e:3 


aK 


360 


Aa  certlfled. 


As  certlfled. 


Af    t  rtlfled. 


146 
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TABLE   V. -ANALYSES   OF    SAMPLEZS    Ol 


Name  of   Feediog  Stuff   and 

NaxDC  and  Address  of  Hanu- 

factorer  or  Importer. 


Sampled  at 


I 

9 
Q 


Cmde    Prot«ls 


S19  I  Setaumacber  Stock  Feed.    The 
Qoaker   Oatt   Co.,    Cblcago, 


IS) 


Scbomaeher  Stock    Feed,    Th« 
Qnaker   Oats    Co.,    Chlcaco, 


Carnegie,  CameKle  Feed  A  i 

Supply  Co.  I 


I  Per  ct.     Per  ct. 
81»  I         >.8S  '        U.8I 


Bedford,    Davidson,    Bros.,         ISI 


460    Schumacher   Stock    Feed.    The  .  MnnsBeld.    Equity   Co-Ope- 
Qnaker    Oats    Co.,    Cblcaxo,  i      rative  Kxchsuge. 
111. 


Sclinniscber   Stock    Feed,    The     Fleetwood.  Kaufman,         Ztf 

I     Quaker    Oats    Co.,    Chicago,         Schaeffer  it  Co. 

111.  I 


W 


4oknmicher   Stock    Feed,   The 
Qnsl  vr    Oato    Co.,    Chicago, 

m 


TItnnllla,    Kerr  Hill   MIU  >      7*7 
Co.,   UI.  i 


4J0'         s.Sf 


i.u 


P»r  et. 


».•«         U.W 


U.S  MM 


>•"  '         10.8S  !«.« 


: 

U.n  I       H.M 

I 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915 -Coiitimud 


Crude 

rmu 

Crude  Fiber. 

V 

a 

t 

i 

S 

^ 

g 

^ 

1 

o 

1 

o 

1 

Certified    GompoeUlon. 


Identified  bj  Hlcro- 
Bcoplcal  Eixatnlnation. 


a 


a 

I 
u 


E  er  ft. 

s.;e 


Per  ct.  , 

t.zt' 


Per  ct.  I 
I.M  I 


Per  ct.  I 


Per  ct. 
SIM 


3.2S  , 


9.  an 


l.M 

I 


3.23  ' 


10. 1< 


t.a 


l.<3 


t.a 


31.00 


4.3»  I 


3.3e 


10.21 


».00  . 


I 

1.76 


QrooDd  com,  groaDd 
twrley,  wheat  flour, 
horalny  feed,  wheat 
middlings  with  ground 
■creenlnge  not  ex- 
ceeding m'U  mn. 
groand  rnlled  rtoc, 
ground  T  uffwl  wh«" 
cottonseed  meni,  oat 
meal  mill  bjr-pro- 
durt  (oat  middlings, 
oat  halls,  oat  shorts) 
and  i  of  1  per  cent, 
salt. 

tiround  corn,  ground 
iMrler.  wheat  floor, 
bomlny  feed,  wheat 
middlings  with  groand 
screenings  not  ex- 
ceeding mill  run, 
ground  puffed  ripe, 
ground  puffed  wheat, 
cottonseed  menl,  oat 
meal  mill  by-pro- 
duct foat  middlings. 
oat  bulH,  oat  shorts) 
and  1  of  1  per  cent, 
salt. 

Ground  com,  ground 
barley,  wheat  flour, 
bomloy  feed,  wheat 
middlings  with  ground 
screenings  not  ex- 
ceeding mill  mn, 
ground  puffed  rice, 
ground  puffed  when  . 
Cottonseed  mesi,  oat 
meal  mill  by-pro- 
duct foat  middlings, 
oat  hulls,  oat  shorts) 
and  1  of  1  per  cent, 
salt. 

Qroond  corn,  groand 
barley,  wheat  flour, 
hominy  feed,  wheat 
middlings  with  groand 
screenings  not  ex- 
ceeding mill  mu, 
ground  puffed  rice, 
ground  puffed  wheat, 
cottonseed  menl,  oat 
meal  mill  by-pro- 
diint  foat  middlings, 
ost  hulls,  oat  shorts) 
and  i  of  1  per  cent, 
salt. 

Ground  com,  ground 
barley,  wheat  flour, 
hominy  feed,  wheat 
middlings  with  ground 
Bcreenlngs  «»ot  ex- 
ceeding mill  ran, 
ground  puffed  rice, 
ground  puffed  wheat, 
cottonseed  meal,  oat 
meal  mill  by-pro- 
duct (oat  mliMIlngs. 
oat  bolls,  oat  shorts) 
and  i  of  1  per  cent, 
salt. 


is  certUlad, 


As  certUlc4, 


As  certified. 


WO 


As  certUed. 


2M 


As  certified. 


7«7 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLE^:    OF 


Ninie  of   Feedlnc  Stud   auil 
Name  and  Addren  of  Manu- 
facturer ur  Importer. 


Sorapled  at 


1 

a 

n 

g 

< 

1 

Cmde  Protein. 


I 

a 

S 

s 


Schumacher   Stock    Feed,    The      Bcllevci-non,    C.    N.    Luce,       1115 
Quaker    Oats    Co.,    Cbtcago,  ' 
lU. 


Per  ct.     Per  ct.     Per  ct 
8.4j         U.S  lO.OO 


tli 


119> 


Schumacher  Stock    Feed,    The     Mohonlngtonn         Station,        SK 
Qnaker   Oats    Co.,    Chicaco,         Maliouing  Supply  Co. 

ni.  I 


Schumacher  Stock    Peed.    The  I   Mt.    Union,  nnvld  Rummcl, 
Quaker    Oats    Co.,    Chicago,  I 

m.  I 

I 


8.37  ll.SC  low 


Schumacher  Stock  Feed,  Tlie 
Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago, 
III. 


I  I 


Inili.-inn.  St.  Chilr,  KInn  ft 
Co. 


11» 


IIW  '  <?cTiuma<-licr   Stock    Peed.    The      Iloinc»tcii''     Vallowe  Hros  !     H6f 
duiker    Oafi    Co.,    Chicago,  ,  . 

III. 


!  I 


9.2S  U.OO ,        10.« 


I  I 


7.29  I       U.W  I       n.w 


8.»l     u.a 


I  i 


trot 
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I'KKIUNO  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Contiiiupd. 


Crude 

Pit. 

Crude  Fiber. 

> 

o 

a 

o 

1 

1 

s 

& 

o 

£ 

o 

i 

C%rtUleil    ConiinslUoii. 


IdentUliKl  by  Micro- 
scopical Kxamluatlou. 


I 


Per  ct.  . 

4.0»! 


Per  ct.  I  Per  ct. 
S.2S  :         >.$4 


Per  ct. 

9.00 


I 


3.2E 


I 
Per  et.  I 

1.70    Ground     corn,     ground 

,  barley,  wheat  llourp 
bomlny  feed,  irheat 
mlddlinjirBwitb  ground 
acrecnlogs  not  ex- 
ceeding mill  run, 
ground  puffed  rice, 
ground  puffed  wbeat, 
cottonseed  meal,  oat 
men!  mlU  by-pro- 
dnct  (ont  middlings, 
oat  bulls,  oat  shorts) 
and  i  of  1  per  cent, 
salt. 


As  certllled. 


9.8S 


4.76  1 


t.2S| 


».00  > 


1.66 


».0I> 


Qround     corn,     ground 
l>arley»    wlieat    flour, 
bomlny    feed,    wheat  I 
middlings  with  grouud 
acreeoings     not     ex-  I 
ceedlng      mill      run,   | 
ground     puffed    rice,   > 
ground  puffed  wbeat,   I 
cottonseed   menl,   oat  , 
meal      mill      by-pro- 
duct  (oat  middlings, 
Mt  hulls,  oat  shorts)    I 
and  I  of  1  per  cent, 
salt.  I 


As  certified, 


S7« 


As  certified, 


4.96  I 


3.2S  I 


10.18 


9.0O         M.OO 


f>  21 


S.2S 


».r 


As  certified. 


t.K 


1.60  ' 


Qrountl  corn,  ground 
barley,  wheat  flour, 
hominy  feed.  whe.Tt 
middlings  with  ground 
screenings  not  ex- 
ceeding mill  run. 
ground  puffed  rice. 
ground  puffed  wbeat, 
cottonseed  mefll,  oat 
menl  mill  by-pro- 
durt  (oat  middlings, 
oat  bnlln,  oat  shorts) 
and  i  of  1  per  cent, 
salt. 

Cround  corn,  ground 
bnrley,  wheat  flour, 
hominy  feed,  wheat 
middlings  with  ground 
screenings  not  ex-  i 
ceeding  mill  run, 
ground  puffed  rice,  i 
ground  puffed  wbeat,  ' 
cottonseed  menl,  oat  i 
meal  mill  by-pro-  ' 
dnrt  (ont  middlings,  i 
oat  hullii,  oat  shorts)  I 
and  i  of  1  per  cent.  I 
salt.  1 

Ground     com,     ground      As  certified, 
bsrloy.    wheat    flour,  J 
bominy    feed,    wbeat  i 
mldilUngswIth  gronnd  i 
screenings     not      ex- 
ceeding     m'll       run, 
ground     puffed     rice, 
ground  puffed  wbeat. 
cottonseed   menl,   oai 
menl      mill      by-pro- 
duct   (oftt   middlings.    , 
oat  hulls,  oat  ahortsl    I 
and  I  of  1  per  cent    , 
salt.  ' 


ta 


119» 
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TABT.E  A'.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Cnida  Protelo. 

1 

Kaiiic  of  Fwdinc  StaS  cud 

i 

Naui«  and  Addrem  o(  Uaau- 

Sampled  at 

• 

facturer  or  Importer. 

^ 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

u 

•« 

•^ 

* 

O 

749  :  Bcfaumacher  !1tork  Feed.  The 
Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago, 
III. 


m 


IM 


sterling  Stork  Poed,  The 
Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago, 
III. 


Sterling  Stock  Peed,  The 
Quaker  OaU  Co.,  Chicago, 
lU. 


Sterling      Stock      Feed,      The 
Quaker    Oats    Co.,    Chicago, 


!>02  ,  Sterling      Stock      Feed.      The 
I     Quaker    Oats    Co..    Chicago, 
111. 


IjM-k  Haven,  E.  K.  Wentx, 


Average, 


liellefonte,    O.    K.   Danen- 
liower  &  Son,  Inc. 


KIttannlng.      William 
Gates,   Est. 


Harrlshurg.  Mock  A  Hart- 
man. 


HoynoldnvlUe,     Patton     ft 
Daiigliei-ty. 


Per  ct.  I  Per  ct.  i 
7W  >.t2 '       U.O ' 


Perct. 


7U 


6M 


IM 


Ml 


S.M       u.n.   

*.«7  i       U.44  I       10.1 


g.88 


>.» 


U.B  ,       10.00 


U.M .       U.Ot 


>.»         U.M 


lO.M 
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S'HEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Contiuuod. 


Cruda 

rat. 

Crod*  Fiber. 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

& 

o 

g     I   Curtlfied    Composition. 

8 

S  I 


IdcDtiflcd  by  Mlcro- 
siviikal  Exauiliitttlua. 


I'er  ct. 


Per  ct. 

S.la 


4.4» 

4.ie 


'1.9,'; 


>.>7 


).» 


4.:( 


S.iS 


Per  ct. 

9.47 


Per  ct. 


Perct. 
l.K 


«.71 

9.W  9.(W 


10.  U 


1».» 


9.00 


9.0O 


9.0« 


ae.M 


i.ffi 


Qround  corn,  ground 
barley,  wheat  fionr, 
bomin/  feed,  wheat 
mlddUngawlth  ground 
Bcreeniuga  not  ex- 
ceeding mill  run, 
ground  puffed  rice, 
ground  puffed  wbeat, 
cottonieed  meal,  oat 
meal  mlU  by-pro- 
duct (oat  mlddllnga, 
oat  hnlla,  oat  ahorta) 
and  I  (tf  1  per  cent, 
•alt. 


S2.64| 

82.00  I 


A»  certUled, 


74J 


Ah  L-ertifled, 


Ground     corn,     ground 

barley,    wheat    flour, 

bominy   feed,    wheat 

mlddllnga  with  ground 

•creenlnga  not  ex- 
ceeding     mill     run, 

ground    puffed     rice. 

ground  puffed  wheat, 

cottouaeed  meal,   oat 

meal  mill  by-pro- 
duct  (oat  middlings. 

oat  bulla,  oat  aborts) 

and  I  of  1  pet  cent. 

■alt. 
Ground     com,     ground      *»  certlfletl, 

barley,    wheat    flour, 

bominy    teed,    wheat  | 

middlings  with  ground  , 

screenings     not     ex-  1 

ceeding      mill      run. 

ground    puffed    rice,   | 

ground  puffed  wbeat. 

cottonseed  meal,  oat  i 

meal  mill  by-pro- 
duct (oat  middlings. 

oat  bulb,  oat  sborts) 

and  i  of  t  per  cent.  I 

■alt. 
Ground     com,     ground 

barley,    wheat    flour, 

hominy    feed,    wheat 

mlddUoga  with  ground 

screenings  not  ex- 
ceeding     mill      mn, 

ground    puffed    rice, 

ground  poffed  wbeat, 

cottonseed  meal,  oat 

meal      mill      by-pro- 

dnct   (oat  middlings. 

oat  bulls,  oat  sborts) 

and  i  of  1  per  cent. 

■alt. 
Ground     com,     ground 

barley,    wheat    flour, 

hominy    feed,    wheat 

middlings  with  ground 

■creenlngs  not  ex- 
ceeding     mill      ran, 

ground    poffed     rice, 

ground  puffed  wbeat, 

cottonseed  meal,  oat 

meal  .  mill  by-pro- 
duct  (oat  middlings. 

oat  hulls,  oat  cbrrts) 

and  i  of  1  per  cent. 

■alt. 


As  certifled. 


KM 


As  cartllM, 


an 
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TABI-E  V -ANALTSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Name  sf  Feeding  Stuff  and 

Name  and  Address  of  Manu- 

tactorer  or  Importer. 


Crude  Protein. 

Sampled  at 

a 

g 

a 

£ 

a 
M 

•6 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

im 


sterling      Stock      Feed,      Tbc      Turtle  Creek,  V.  J.  BIddl*       US2 
Quaker    Oata    Co.,    (nlcago, 
III. 


Arerage, 


326    Victor  reed,  Tbe  Quaker  Oata  ,   Unlontown,  King  Bros., 
,     Co.,   Cblcago,   lU. 


22S  I  Victor  Feed,  Tbe  Quaker  Oat*      .\von,  Cbarlea  Z.  Wetm, 
Co.,   Cblcago,   IU. 


m 


86t 


Average, 


Wblte     Diamond     Feed,     The  '   We«t  Bridgewater,  W.  W. 
Quaker    Oata    Co.,    Cblcago,         McCnllougb. 
111.  I 


Wblte     Diamond     Feed.     Tbe     .New    Castle,    New    Caatle 
Quaker    Oata    Co.,    Cblcago,         Fped  Co. 

ni. 


Average, 


Per  ct. 
8.W 


«» 


7(n    Mixed  Feed,  Jobn  T.  Bodgera,      McVey town,        Jobn       T. 
McVeytown,  Pa.  Uodgora. 


643    Camp's      Stock      Feed,      Tbe      St.    Marys,    Hall,   Kaul  A 
Toledo  Grain  A  Milling  Co.,         Hyde  Co. 
Toledo^  Oblo. 


701 


ttl 


Canp'a      Stock      Feed,      The  I  Mnnson      Station,      Jacob :      tet 
Toledo  Grain  &  Milling  Co.,  i      Smutzlnger. 
Tdedo,  Ohlo.^  I 


I  i 


Per  ct.  I  Per  ct. 
ll.U '       10.00 


.».0»|       U.46'    

10.47  '        9.38  8.00 


U.07  ».V 


10.77 


0.40 


10.59 


8.00 


».2t 


».»! 


8.00 


10.$3 


0.47      

14.»  .         8-10 


10.09 


»-10 


10.60  »-10 


10.04  '      lA.sr 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


Crude  Fat. 


Crude  Fiber. 

1 

& 

*• 

O 

t 

i 
I 

I 

I 


CortlBcd  ComiXHiltlOD 


lilentlBcd  bj  Utcro- 
•coplcal  Ezaminetlon. 


I 


Groond     corn,     ground 
barlej,    wUeat    flour, 
bomlny    feed,    wheat 
middllogawlth  ground 
Rcreeninga     not     ex- 
1     ccodlng      mill      run, 
■     ground     puffed     rlpo, 
I     ground  puffed  wbcat. 
cottonseed   meal,   oat 
meal      mill      by-pro- 
duct  (oat  middUngti, 
oat  bulla,  oat  ahorta) 
and  i  of  1  per  cent, 
aalt. 


Aa  certified. 


4.32 
I 
S.28 


4.93 
4.U 


3.W 


t.X 


t.a 


4.26 
«.70  ' 

S.isI 


4.20 


3.S-4 


9.61 


7.17 


7.«8 
».10, 


7.10 


8.10 
6.80 


3.83 


I       33.00 


9.00 


».00 


9.00 


1.76  Qronnd  corn,  bomlny 
feed,  oat  meal  mill 
by-product  (out  mid- 
dlings, oat  Imlls,  oat 
aborts)  and  I  of  1 
per  cent.  aalt. 

1.50  Ground  corn,  hominy 
feed,  oat  meal  mill 
by-product  (oat  mid- 
dlings, oat  bulls,  oat 
I  ahorta)  and  i  of  1 
per  cent,  aalt. 

1.63 

1.60    Qround    com,    bomlny 

'     feed,    oat   meal   mill 

by-product   (oat  mld- 

I     dllDga,  oat  bulls,  oet 

aborts)    aud    1    of    1 

per  cent.  salt. 

32.00    Qround    com,    hominy 

feed,    oat   meal   mlU 

by-product  (oat  mld- 

dUuga.  oat  hulls,  oat 

aborta)    and    i    of    1 

per  cent.  aalt. 


I 


33.00 


«.M 


Bominy  feed,  wheat 
bran  and  wheat  mld- 
dllnga  with  ground 
acreenlngs  not  ex- 
ceeding mill  rnn. 

White  or  yellow  corn, 
oats,  barley,  corn 
elftings,  wheat  mid- 
dlings, cottonseed 
meal,  oat  bulls,  oat 
middlings,  oat  groata 
and  1  of  1  per  cent. 
I     salt. 

White  or  yellow  corn, 
oats,  barley,  wheat 
middlings,  cottonseed 
meal,  corn  raeal  mill 
by-product  (flue  meal 
and  siftlngs)  oat 
meal  mill  by-pro- 
dnot  (oat  mlddlinga, 
oat  bulla,  oat  gr>atB) 
and  1  of  1  per  cent, 
aalt. 


Aa  certifled. 


Aa  certifled. 


I 


As  certified. 


Aa  certified. 


Aa  certified. 


Cora,  oats,  com  sift- 
lngs, wheat  middlings, 
cottonseed  meal,  oat 
bulls,  oat  middlings, 
oat  (roats  and  salt. 


Corn,  oats,  com  sift- 
lngs. wheat  middlings, 
cottonseed  meal,  oat 
hull  I,  oat  middlings, 
oat  groata  and  aalt. 


1183 


326 


853 


7«1 


(.21 1 


1.3* 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OP  SAMPLKS  OF 


Grade  Proteio. 

1 

Niunp  of  ITeedliiK  Stuff  and 

1 

1 

m 

Name  aad  Address  of  Mana- 

Sampled  at 

• 

favturer  or  Importer. 

1 

g 

1 

a 

m 

0 

8 

< 

a 

£ 

9 

lOSfl 


Ublko  Horse  and  Stock  Feed, 
Tbe  Ublko  MUUns  Co.,  OlD- 
cinnatl,   Ohio. 


1263    Otto   Welu   Stock    Feed,    The 
I     Otto    Weiss    Alfalfa    Stock 
Food  Co.,  Wlcblta,  Kana. 

U»  Otto  Weiss  Stock  Feed,  The 
Otto  Weiss  AlfaUa  Stock 
Pood  Co.,  Wlcblta,  Kana. 


PROPRIBTART    STOCK, 

H0B3B   AND    MtTLB    FBBD8, 

WITH  UOLiASSES. 

Keystone  Alfalfa  Feed  for 
Horses,  Alfalfa  Feed  Mills, 
PblUdelpbla,    Pa. 

1153  leader  Horse  and  Hale  Feed, 
Alfocorn  IfllUsc  Co.,  East 
St.  Louis,  ni, 

1181  I  Uolasses    Alfocorn    Horse   and 
Mule  Feed,  Alfocorn  Milling  i 
Co.,   East  St.  Louis,   111.         { 

8S6    Sucrene  Horse  Feed,  American  ! 
MilUng  Co.,   Peoria,   lU.         | 

U7    Sucrene  Hone  and  Mule  Feed  ' 
witb  alfalfa,  American  Mill-  I 
tag    Co^    Peoria,     lU. 
Arcady    Horse    Feed,    Arcady 
Farma  Milling  Co.,  Rondout,  I 
lU.  I 

IMl    Oloakoat    Horse    Feed,    J.    J. 
I     Badenocb    &    Co.,    Obicago,  ' 

I    m.  I 

ivn  ]  Qloskoat    Bora*    Feed,    J.    J.  i 
Badenocb    A    Co.,    Cblcago, 

m.  ' 


OreenTllle,    Webber  Bros., 

Pittsburgh,  C.  J.  Cleland, 

Plttsbargb,     The     I.      W. 
Scott  Co. 

ATeragc,    


Philadelphia, 
Scbasl. 


Cbarlet 


1087 


Philadelphia,     Godfrey 
Stamidhelser   A    Co. 

Turtle  Creek,  F.  J.  Riddle 


Butler,    H.   J.   Kllngler   & 
Co. 

Somerset,  Jobo  O.  Bmert, 
GreeoTiUe,  Webber  Broa., 
Farrel,  J.  B.  Roux 


1M» 


1150 


1060 


Sharon,    Sharon    noar    * 
Feed  Co. 


Average. 


Beldler's    Mecca    Horse    Feed, 

H.   Beldler  A  Co.,   Pblladel- 

phia.    Pa. 
Beldler's  No-Compaction  Horse 

Feed,     H.     Beldler    A    Co., 

PhllndelphU,  Pa. 

Hercules   Horse   Feed,    Bergln 
*  Co.,  Nantlcok*,  Fa. 


Pblladelpbla,  H.  Beldler  A 
Co. 

PblUdelpbla,  H.  Bcidler  A 
Co. 


Nanticoke,    Bergln  A  Co., 


953    Mr  Best  Horse    Feed,    T.    M. 
I     BIddle,  Altoona,    Pa. 

610  ,  Foor-A  Horse  Feed,   The   Big 
Four  Ullling  Co.,  Clereland. 
!     Ohio. 


Altoona,    T.  M.  Riddle, 


Oil  City, 
Ing  Co 


lerpibw  Uin- 


108f> 


ua 


Perct. 

8.80 


IM8 

1161 
1181 

886 

1SI 
VKt 
10*1 

vm 


iu» 

IISO 
lOM 


no 


Per  ct. 


U.1S 


9.«         18.83 


15.» 

14.89 
U.tf 

16.47 
18.18 
U.41 
17.06 
16.96 

17.09 
U.76 

18.49 

U.7S 


U.6t 
U.li 


16  «» 


I 


I 


9.87 

9.68 
9.» 

8.94 
ll.»  ' 
9.88 

11.47 
10.61 

10.99, 
10.41 


u.w 

9.90 
».9» 

•.«9 

U.W 

t.«* 


K8 
S.W 

14-16 


>.•• 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915. -Continued. 


OrodeVtt. 

OradalllMr. 

t 
6 

1 

1 
1 

Oertlfled  OomiKMltkni. 

Ideatiaeil  by  Mloo- 

a 
a 
o 

1 

a 

a 
s 

O 

1 

o 

e 

Per  ct. 

7.50 

Per  ct. 

e.oo 

3.00 
3.00 

3.00 

1.50 
3.00 

2.C0 

2. SO 

2.C0 



1-2 
1.00 

3^ 

1.30 
1.00 

Perct. 
».0B 

10.«» 

n.92 

11.46 

3.07 

11.36 
11.32 

7.68 
12.37 
11.77 
13.43 
12.47 

12.47 
7.6» 

11.15 
6.6> 

<.«6 

Perct. 
».00 

14.00 

14.00 

12.00 

18.00 
13.60 

12.00 
13.00 
12.00 

16-20 
36.00 

20.00 
10.00 

Perct. 
1.70 

Wheat           mlddUncs, 

As  certified 

1083 

S  86 

2.00 
36.00 
38.00 

31.00 

31.00 
1.76 

1.66 
1.7B 
1.66 
1.60 
1.70 

1.66 
21.00 

27.00 
2.0O 

36.00 
1.30 

homlnr   meal,    wheat 
bran»    brewen*    dried 
gralna   aod    old    pro- 
een    Unseed    meal. 

Alfalfa      meal,      com 
chop,    crushed    oate, 
wheat  bran  and  t  of 
1  per  cent.  salt. 

Alfalfa      meal,       com 
chop,     cmshed    oatii, 
wheat  bran  and  1  of 
1  per  cent.  salt. 

Oom,      oats,      barley, 
alfalfa,  cane  molasses 
and  salt  1  of  1  per 
cent. 

Com,       oaU,       alfalfa 
meal,  molasses  and  i 
of  1  per  cent.  salt. 

Mfalfa     meal,     whole 
oats          (cmshed), 
whole  com  (cracked), 
and  cane  molasses. 

Molasses,     clipped    oat 
by-prodnct,          com. 
oats  and  salt. 

UoUases,  alfalfa,  com. 
oaU,       barley      and 
salt. 

Cracked      com,      oats, 
sifalfa,  molasaes  and 
1  of  1  per  cent.  salt. 

As  certified    

1263 

3  &t 

As  eertUed  , 

880 

3.73 
*  55 

As  certified    

1143 

3.53 

As  certified    

1162 

As  certified 

1181 

336 

2.83 

As  certified 

167 

2.20 

As  certified 

1087 

2  S7 

Cora,  oats,  barley,  alf- 
alfa    meal,     molasses 
and  salt. 

Com,  oats,  barley,  alf- 
alfa   meal    and    mo- 
lasaes. 

As  certified 

1001 

1  78 

UOl 

2.18 

alfalfa  meal  and  mo- 

Cnt  hay,  alfalfa  meal, 
bran,    cracked    com, 
rolled  oats  and  cane 
molasses. 

Cracked      com,      com 
meal,   standard  mld- 
d  1 1  n  c  s.      brewers' 
grains,     old     process 
oil   meal,    cottonseed 
meal,     wheat     bran, 

Tim   feed,    sphaicnnm 

moss    and    molasses, 

alfalfa. 
Com,      oats,       alfalfa 

and      s  n  g  a  r     beet 

aymp. 
Com,      oats,      alfflfa 

meal,  brewers'  gain* 

and  molasses. 

1143 

e.43 

1160 

4.46 

As  certified 

1660 

2.80 
4.01 

A»  certified 

Ai  certified 

363 

«• 

13 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Name  of  Feeding  Stuff  and 

Name  and  Addresa  of  Uann- 

factnrer  or  Importer. 


Sanapled  at 


M 

CmdeP 

2 

£ 

** 

P 

« 

§ 

•5 

g 

< 

S 

i 

Tn    energy  Horse  Feed,  Tti^  Buck  - 
eye    Cereal    Co.,     MasaiUon, 
Ohio. 
1151     Omac  Horse  Feed,  H.  B.  Cas- 
sel,    Fhlladelpbia,    Fa. 


Wheelock'a  Hone  Feed,  Ches- 
bro  Milling  Ck>.,  Salamanca, 
N.  y. 

Peerless    Hone    Feed,    Clorer  ^ 
Leal  Mlllng  Co.,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y. 

828  Dickinson's  Hobby  Hone 
Feed,  The  Albert  Dickinson 
Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
10117  Dickinson's  Hobby  Horse 
Feed.  The  Albert  Dickinson 
Co.,   Chicago,   IlL 


,  Per  ct. 
Corry,   U.  H.  Van  Tassel,  |       777  |      13.W  ( 

'  i 

Phihidelpbia,  H.  B.  Cassel       US]  I      13.7B 


Per  ct.  ■ 
12.00  ' 


Rldgway,    Charles  0.   Sal- 
berg. 


York,     Anderson     Bros     & 
Co. 


Midway,   The  D.  G.   Bam- 
tord  Milling  Co. 

Sharon,  J.  M.  Porter 


68$    Dixie   Horse  and   Male   Feed, 

Dixie    MllU    Co.,     Bast    St. 

Lonia,  lU. 
347    Dixie   Horse   and    Mole   Feed, 

Dixie    Mills    Co.,     East    St. 

Lonis,  lU. 

MS    Dixie   Horse   and    Mnle    Feed,  I 
,     Dixie    Mills    Co.,    East    St. 
i     Loula,  lU. 

MO    Dixie   Bone   and   Mule   Feed, 
Dixie    Mills    Co.,     East    St. 
:     LoaU.  lU. 

950  !  Dixie   Horse  and    Uule   Feed, 
'     Dixie    Mills    Co.,     East    St.  1 
Lonis,  111.  ' 

Mo    Dixie   Hone   and   Mule   Feed, 
Dixie    Mills    Co.,     Eaat    St. 
Louis,    111. 
1100  I  Dixie   Horse   and   Mule    Feed,  ' 
Dixie    Mills    Co.,     East    St. 
I     Louis,  lU. 


Average 

Tyrone,    Bayer-Gllliam  Go. 

CocnellsTllle,    Dull   A  Co. 


Washington,  C.  S.  Hunter 
Co. 

Parnassus,     Johnston    & 
Hamilton. 


Aitoona,   Klepser  Bros.,    .. 
Altoona,  Martin  &  Co.,   .. 


Sharon,     Sharon     Flour    & 
Feed   Co. 


8:6    Ben  Hur  Hone  &  Mule  Feed, 
'     The  Early  &  Daniel  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
823  I  Ben  Hur  Horse  &  Mule  Feed, 


The  Early  A  Daniel  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


1108    Harvest  Horse  Feed,  Edwards 
I     tt  Loomis  Co.,   Chicago,   111. 

US8     iViraUa    Horse    Feed,    J.    W. 
I     Eshelman,    Lancaster,   Pa. 

60     Alfnlfa    Horse    Feed,    J.     W. 
Eiihelman,    Lancaster,   Pa. 

271  !  AlLiIfa    Horse    Feed,    J.     W. 
EMhelmsn.    Lancaster,   Pa. 

974  '  Alfnlfa    Hone    Feed.     J.    W. 
EuheVjian,    Lancaster,   Pa. 


Average, 


New    Castle,    New    Castle 
Feed  Co. 

Carnegie,    Bicbey   &    Cu- 
lisle. 


Average, 


Jeannette,    Keystone   Sup- 
ply Co. 

Downiugtown.        B.        C. 
Clarkson . 

Lancaster,  John  W.  Eshel- 
man. 

Mt.   Penn,    Neln  Brothers, 
OarliBle,   W.  S.   Stuart,    .. 


16.10 


828         17.78 


347 


993 


sa 


Per  ct. 
U.OO 


S-S 


10-U 


10.69 


16.88  I 
689  I        15.84  ! 


16.65  I 


17.17 


590  I       16.24 


96S  I       16.84  i 


1100         15.91 


11.19 

9.60 

U.97 

9.W 

11.68 

9.96 

10.00 

10.65 

lO.M 

9.32 

10.00 

».7» 

10.00 

1«.66 

lO.OO 

10.76 

10.00 

16.50 
856  :       16.80 


17.76 

17.28 
15.74 


9.46         10.00 

10.67  I  

10.38  I       10.00 

10.47  '       U.OO 


1108 

1138  :       15.50 


10.43 
11.63 


9.6? 

17.13  I      lO.M 

I 

13.67  I       U.80 

974  17.5»  10.3S 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


Average, 


16.94  I      10.43 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915. -Continued. 


CradtFat. 

Crude  Fiber. 

1 

S 

1 

i 

% 

1 

1 

& 

e 
s 

0 

1 

C«rtlfled  CompoeltloD. 


Idenuaed  b/  lllcio- 
•coplcal  BxamlnatloD. 


Per  ct.  ,  Per  ct. 
4.M  4.02 


Per  ct.  :  Per  ct. , 
(.U        M.W  I 


t.M  I  1-t 


l.«9  »-4 


2.10 
S.lt 

a.  56 

2.r ' 

S.46 
t.tt 

t.M 

t.S6 

t.oo 

2.78 

2.8> 

l.M  I 

I 

1.59, 
2.7«  ' 

I.tf 

I 

2.a-; 


I 


(.7(  I       ■&-» 


4.87  I 


10-12 


2.CJ  2.0O,        13.1>  ,        12.00, 


2  21  1.50  , 

2.0S  '         l.SO  . 


10.4S  ,        U.OO  , 


11.00  15.00 


2.  SO 

2.50  1 

2.50  ' 

2.50 
I 

I 

2.50 
2.60 
«.50 


2.00 
2.00 


I 


1.00  . 

i 

1.50 
1.50  ' 
1.60 
l.M 


I 


10.77 

U.W 

I 
t.41 

0.16 
(.02 

7.M 
>.ll 
11.20  . 

1.4SI 

1.42 

I 
9.72  ' 

(.17  I 
U.17 

! 

10.50  1 
1.2.  I 
It.tl 
10.40 

M.Tl  '  . 


12.00 

i 
12.00 

12.00, 

12.00  ' 

i 
12.00, 

U.OOI 

12.00 


Per  ct.  ' 

2.10  '  Corn.       oita,       barley 
feed,  alfalfa  and  mo- 
'     lassea. 
W.OO    Cracked     com,     rolled 
I     oats,     alfalfa     meal, 
I     molaaseB  and  a  trace 
of  salt. 
1.00  '  Cracked    corn,    crushed 
oatK,      wheat     bran, 
I     molasses  and  a  Boiall 
I     percentai^e  of  salt. 
80.00    Cracked   corn,    crushed 
oats,     alfalfa     meal, 
molasses  and  a  smal! 
I     percentage  of  Bait. 
33.00    Corn,       oats,       barley, 
alfalfa  meal  and  mo- 

1.7«  ;  Corn.  oats,  barley, 
alfala  meal  and  mo- 
lassea  . 

2S.00| 

1.76    Cround    alfalfa,    corn, 
'     oats  and   sugar  cane 
I     molasses. 
l.TO  '  Qround    alfalfa,    com, 
'     oats,  cottonseed  meal 
and    sugar  cane  mo- 
lasses. 
1.85  ■  Qronnd     alfalfa,     corn, 
I     oats   and   sugar  cane 
molasses. 
£.00  i  Ground    alfalfa,     com, 
oats,  cottonseed  meal 
and    sugar    cane   mo- 
lasses. 
1.80    Cround    alfalfa,    com, 
,     oats   and   sugar  cane 
molasses. 
1.80    Ground    alfalfa,    com, 
oats   and   sugar  cane 
I     molasses. 
1.75    Qround    alfalfa,    corn, 
oats   and   sugar  caoe 
molasses. 


16.00 

16.00  ' 


16.00  I 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00  1 

11.00  1 


15.43 
12.00, 

1.76 

i 

n.so. 

15.00  ' 

I 
1.80 

I 
W.OO  i 

l.M 

I 

n.oo' 


M,n  : 


Corn,       oats,       alfalfa 

and  cane  molasses. 

Cora,      oats,      alfalfa 

and  cane  molasses. 


Alfalfa,  molasses, 

erackrd   com,    barley 

and  oats. 
Uolnsaes,  alfalfa. 

corn,      oats,      barley 

and  salt. 
Molasses.  alfalfa, 

corn,  oats  and  bran. 

Uolnsses,  nlfatfa, 

corn,      oata,  barley 

and  salt. 

Uolaimes,  alfaTfa, 

com,      oata,  bai  ley 

and  salt. 


Ai  certified, 

Ai  certified, 

Aa  certified, 

Aa  certified, 

Aa  certified, 

As  certified, 

As  certified. 

As  certified. 


I 


As  certified 

As  certified | 


Aa  certified. 
As  certified. 
As  certified, 

As  certified. 
As  certified, 

As  certified, 
Aa  certified. 


I 

Corn,       oatp,       barley,  ' 

wheat     bran,     alfalfa  i 

and    molasses.  i 

As  certified ' 


As  certified 


777 
1151 

(60 


828 
1007 


M7 

»»3 
SOO 

860 

uoo 

866 
823 

1103 
1138 
65 
271 
»74 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Ornde  Protein. 

i 

a 

Nuna  of  FeMUns  Btnff  ud 

Nam*  and  Addreai  of  Manu- 

tactonc  or  Importar. 

Bamplad  at 

1 

i 

1 

1 

71  AUaUa  Uolaaaea  Hotae  Feed, 
Jotan  W.  Bataclman,  Lancaa- 
ter.   Fa. 

m    Patamel  Hone  Feed,   Faramel 
Manntacturlng   Ck>.,    Buffalo, 
I     N.  Y. 

I8S  j  Faiamel  Horse  Feed,  Faramel 
Mannfactnrins  Co.,  Bnflalo, 
N.  X. 


um    BataU  Hone  Peed,  Feed  Pro- 

dncU    MUiDf   Co.,    CUea(0, 

IIL 

«» '  Bine     BiMMm     Horaa     Feed, 

Gloiw  Blcrator  Co.,  Buffalo, 

;     N.  T. 

11S4    3.  ft  S.  MoUsaea  Hotae  Feed, 
Oodfrex  Shmldheiaer  A  Co., 
:     PhUadelphla,    Pa. 

867    Oolden  Oraln  Horae  and  Mnle 
Feed,   Oolden  Oraln   MllUns 
I     Co.,    Baat  St.    LoDia,    III. 
12(«    Oolden  Grain  Horse  and  Male 
Feed.   Oolden   Qraln   MllUns 
Co.,    Baat  St.    LooU.    lU. 
17  I  Ooldea  Oraln  Hotae  and  Mole 
i     Feed,   Golden  Oraln   MUUnc 
Co.,    Baat  St.   Lonli,   111. 


Puritan  Horse  and  Mnle  Feed, 

Oolden    Grain    MllUns    Co., 

Baat  St  Lonla,  ni. 
Puritan  Horae  and  Mnle  Feed, 

Golden    Oraln    Milling    Co., 

Baat  St.  Lonla,  ni. 


76S    Hamlln'a    Pnrekane  Molaasea 

Feed,     Dwlgtat    B.  HamUn, 

PitUbnrgh,   Pa. 

m    Hamlln'a     Pnrekane  Molaaaea 

Feed,     Dwlsbt    B.  HamUn, 

Plttaimtgb,  Pa. 


7« 


Hamlln'a 
Dwlaht    B. 
buivh,  Pa. 
496  '  Hamlln'a 
,     Dwigtat    B. 
batKD,  Pa. 
$n    Hamlln'a 


Dwight    B.    Ham 


;    bDrgb,  Fa. 
482    Hamlln'a 

Dwtght    B, 

bnrgh,  Pa. 

971  I  Hamlln'a 

'     Dwight    B. 

bnrgb.  Pa. 


QnaUtr 
Hamlin, 

<)aallt7 
Hamlin, 

QnalltT 
-    niin. 


Qoallty 
Hamlin, 

QnalltT 
Hamlin, 


Feed, 
Pitta- 


Feed, 
Pitta- 


Feed, 
Pitta- 


Feed, 
Pitta- 


Feed, 
Pltta- 


813  KIngfalfa  Horae  Feed,  Howard 
'     H.   Bankt  Co.,    Chicago,    11. 

14S  ;  KIngfalfa  Horse  Feed,  Howard 
I     H.   Hanka  Co.,    Chicago,   U. 


Lancaater,  John  W.  Bahel- 
man. 


Smetbport,   F.   A.  Greene,  |      tM 


Btndtotd,  Smith  Brotheta, 


Aveiage, 


Par  et.  .  Per  et.    Per  ct. 

u.er '     lo.M      u.w 


Laxeme,    H.    N.  ■  Schoolej  :     ion 
ft  Son. 

ManaSeld,  R.  W.  ft  M.  F.         469 
Roae  Co. 


PhlUdelphIa,    Godfrey       Ut4 
Sbmldbelaer  ft  Co. 


New    Castle,    Clf7    BoUer        867 
Mills. 

PittslMirgb,  C.  J.  Clelaod,       1264 


Tork,    P.    A.   ft  S.   Small  17 

Oo. 


Average, 


Mt.  Fleaaant,  J.  H.  Brown 
ft  Son. 

McKeeaport,  B.  P.  Jonker, 


ATerage 

Altoona,  B.  D.  Clark, 


Harmony,  Harmony  Cereal 

Mills. 


Arerate,    

Altoona,  B.  D.  Olaik,  ... 


West  Bridgewater,  W,  W. 
McCnlloagh. 

Washington,     Charles     B. 
Unch. 

New      Brighton,      M.      H. 

Stager. 

Carlisle,  Frank  B.  Homp- 

SOD. 


Aversge, 


Wilklnsbnrt,    Johnston    ft 

Smith. 
Johnstown,  Johnstown 

Milling  Co. 


T6S 

nt 


•m 


m 


16.48 

16.19 
16.19 

i6.a 

14.7* 

16.67 
14.79 
U.49 

l!      1S.94 

) '      17.9I 

I 

I       16.90 

M.n ; 

17.41 

».gt 

u.u 
a.i8 


481 1     11. r 


m 


m 
i« 


19.8* 

M.Sl 
1*.K 

u.cr 


M.n 

».70 

vt.n 

ll.R 


9.47 

i.n 

10.18 
10.77 

10.11  ' 
9.1S  I 

9.86  1 

9.76 

6.86 

8.W 

T.44 
9.S 

8.64 

i.sr 

8.96 

8.SS 

(.96 
U.IS 
U.60 


9.«» 


».«0 


u.oo 

»41 

8-U 

lt.« 
lO.M 
10.«t 

».0* 
•.00 

6.00 
COO 

».K 

».n 

9.90 
9.00 

8.'00 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.-Continufd. 


Grade  Tat. 


Crude  Fiber. 


i 

I 


OertUled  Oompodtton. 


Identtflcd  h7  Hlao- 
Kopietl  Bxunliutlon. 


Per  ct. 
3.n 


J.57 

t.ffi 

t.61 
I.M 

S.W 

2.6C 

2.3> 
2.4S 

2.n 

2.44 
2.11 


Per  ct. 
S.W 


4.00 


2.00 

2-4 

1-2 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


I 


2.1« 
1.52 

Z.8T 

2.20 
2.n 

2.00 

2.1t 

l.W 

1.72 

2.04 
l.K 
2.72 


.1 


Per  ct. 

7.S1 


S.N 

4.<6 

6.07 
12.U 


l.SO 
l.SO 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

2.00 

3.00  1 

.J 
2.00  I 


Per  ct. 
10.00 


8.00 


».00 


IS  .00 
12-14 


«.«0 
lO.M 
12.17 

W.TO 
Il.O 

12.6« 

12.12 
(.40 


5.(0 
>.SS 

10.46 

10.64 

10.  (B 

10.0] 


II. SO         20-20 


12.00 
12.00 
12.00 

12.00 
12.00 

1.00 

«.oo| 

lO.OO 
10.00  1 

I 

10.00 
10.00 

I 

lO.OOJ 


Per  ct. 

IS.OO 


1.90 

2.2E 

1.06 
1.26 

16.00 

n.oo 

32.00 
1.70 
21.60 

12.60 


10.25  I    

>.66  I       16.00 
0.62        16. OO 


Cracked      com,      oati, 

alfalfa,    wheat  bran. 

molaMei,      aalt     and 

barley. 
Oats,       com,       wheat 

bian  and  molaaaea. 


Oata,       com,       wheat 
bran  and  molaases. 


Alfalfa,  molaases, 

cracked  com,    barley 

'  and  oata. 

Oracked  com,  crashed 
oata,  shredded  alf- 
alfa, molasses  and 
salt  I  of  1  per  cent. 

Ctacked  com,  cmshed 
oats,  alfalfa  mesl, 
molasses  and  a  trace 
salt. 

Com,  oats,  alfalfa, 
molasses  and  I  of  1 
per  cent.  salt. 

Com,  oats,  alfalfa, 
molasses  and  ft  of  1 
per  cent.  salt. 

Com,  oata,  alfalfa, 
molasses  and  i  of  1 
per  cent.  aalt. 


1.76  I  Cora,  oats,  alfalfa, 
I  m<dasses  and  I  of  1 
I  per  cent.  salt. 
24.00  Com,  oaU,  alfalfa, 
molaaaes  and  I  of  1 
per  cent.  aalt. 

84.60 

80.00  Dried  brewers'  and 
,  distillers'  grains  and 
pure  cane  molasses. 

27.00 ;  Oried  brewers'  and 
distillers'  (rains  and 
pnre  cane  molaaaes. 


28.60 

86.00  I 

8S.00' 

1.86! 

I 
1.70  I 

1.76 

18.00 
1.76 

1.76 

I 


Com,      oata,     alfalfa, 
and  cane  syrap. 

Com.     oats,      alfalfa, 
and  cane  syrap. 

Com.     oats,      alfalfa, 
and  cane  syrap. 

Com.      oata,      alfalfa, 
and  cane  syrap. 

Com,      oats,      alfalfa, 
and  cane  symp. 


Alfalfa  meal,  cracked 
com,  oats  and  syrap. 

Alfalfa  meal,  cncked 
corn,  oata  and  ayrap. 


As  certiBed, 


Corn,       oata,  barley, 

wheat  bran,  molaaaea 

and      small  amount 

whole  weed  seeds. 

Com,      oata,  barley 

wheat   bran  and   mo- 
laaaea. 


A<  certUled, 
As  eertUled, 

As  certUled, 

As  certilled. 


tOS2 
4S» 

1164 


As  certilled I    1264 


As  certilled. 

As  certUled, 
As  eertUled, 

As  certilled. 
As  certilled, 

Aa  eertifled. 
As  certified. 
As  certified. 
As  eertUled, 


808 
2M 

768 
1)14 

761 
4M 
9S1 

482 


As  certUled 871 


Aa  eertifled. 
As  eertifled, 


OS 

148 
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TABLE  V.- 

-ANALYSES  OP  SAMPLES  OP 

1 

i 

Name  of  Feeding  Stnit  and 
Name  and  Addrcaa  of  Uana-    , 
facturer  or  Importer. 

1 

Sampled  at 

1 

i 

1 

1 

a 

Grade  Pratetn. 

2 

a 
a 

1 

1 
1 

l&i    Klnetalfa  Horse  Feed.  Howard  McKoesport.     )      Keystone  ; 

1     a    Honks  Co.,  Chlcagp,   111.  Commercial  Co.            ,        I 

Ml    Kinictalfa  Horse  Feed.  Howard  Heading,  Isalali  B.  Selbert 

;     H*  HankB  Co..    Chicago,    U.  ; 


1260    International        Dan        Patcb 
Special    Horse    Feed,    Inter- 
national    Sugar     Feed     Co., 
,     Minneapolis,    Minn.        _  .  . 
3»    International         Uan        Patch 
I     Specinl    Horse    Feed,    Inter- 
national    Sugar     Feed     Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
SM  ;  International        Dan        Patch 
:     Special    Horse    Feed,    Inter- 
national     Sugar     Feed     Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


\Terage, 


Brie,   Erie  Milling  ft  Sup- 
ply Co. 

Uniontown,   King  Brothers 


Bntler,  P.  J.  Oeaterltog  & 
Son. 


Average, 


m    International     Climax      Horse      Butler.  P.  J.  Oesterling  ft  ; 
Feed,      International     Sugar         Son. 
■     Feed  Co..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


171 


8S6 

see 

ITS 


m 

8T0 

ini 


Venango  Horae  Feed,  Johnson 
ft  CO.,   Franklin,  Pa. 

KsT     Horae     ft    Mole    Feed, 

ifomfalfT  Feed  Milling  Co., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Kay     Horse     ft     Mule     Feed. 

Komfalfa  Feed  Milling  Co., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Badger  Kvergreen  '«•'?• 
Charles  A.  Krausc  Milling 
Co.,    Milwaukee,    Wl«-.     ,^ 

Badger  Horse  l^.eed,  Charlea 
A.  Kraose  Milling  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee,   Wis. 

Badger  Horse  Feed,  Charles 
a!   Krause   Milling  Co.,    Mil- 

B.Tgfr'^faoS"- Feed.  Charles 
A    Krause  Milling  Co.,   MU- 

Ba7g«"H0«e'- Feed  Charles 
A.  Krause  Milling  Co.,   Mil- 

B.'dger"faoS'-Feed,  Charle, 
A  Krause  Milling  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee,   Wis. 

Cream      City      Horae      r«^- 
Carles    A.    Krause    Milling 

Co.,    Milwaukee,    Wis. 
cmm      City      Horse       Feed. 
^^Sles'^Af    Krause    Milling 

Co.,    Milwaukee,    wis. 


Harteno  Horse  Feed,  T-nke  i 
Shore  Elevator  Co..  Cleve  ! 
land,    Ohio.  .       ,   . 

airteno     Horse     Feed,     IJiko 
Sliore    Elevator    Co.,    Cleie-  r 
land,    Ohio.  i.v„  I 

Harteno  Horse  Feed,  f^l"  i 
Shore  Elevator  Co.,  <..ie\e-  | 
land,    Ohio. 


Franklin,  Johnson  ft  Co.,  . 
Wlndber,  Claude  Darts,   .. 


Cnlontown,  J.   F.  Hogsett 
ft  Son. 


Average, 


Uniontown,   J.   F.    Hogsett 
ft  Son. 

Manor,    Hiram    Altman    ft 
Son. 

New     Castle,      Fisher     ft  I 
Mengle.  i 

Oreensbnrc.  McFarland 

Supply  Co. 

Harrlshurg,    Faxton    Flour 
ft  Feed  Co.  i 

Reading,      Werts     MtUing  I 
Co.  : 

Average 

New     Castle,      Fisher     ft  . 
Mengle.  I 

Troy,    H.    M.    S|  aiding    ft  ' 
Son. 


Averagu, 


NV«    Castle,    F.   W.    Hut- 
ciiison  ft  dan.  i 


Par  ct.  :  Per  et.    Per  ct. 
>.M 

t.OO 


Wl 

14.65 

ll.M 

an 

17.0J 

U.W 

1«.87 

ll.M 

U60 

14.M 

1».7.! 

196  I       1».«7  ; 


n: 


MS 


600  1       U.68 
171 1      18.M  I 
17.45' 


17.«» 
136  j        I7.S 

666  '  16.46 

875  ,  1».06  ; 

288  !  19.60  I 

101  17.t» 


1S.04 


17.»| 

87S  18.76 

I  I 

»42  j  16.80  I 


19.27  1 
870  '       14.70  . 


10.13 

11.54 

10.46 

U.OO 
11.44 

11.46, 

U.OO 

10.08 

11.06 

lO.O;  ' 

10.83 
9.29 

8.61 

8.16 
10.12 


W'uihinglon    n.   G.   Miller 

1011 ! 

14.18 

lO.M 

Altooua,  n.  F.   Notloy,    .. 

966 

u.n 

lO.J* 

Avaraga 

i 

14.16 

u.n 

826         16.1(         ll.Sl  9.00 


9.00 


16.68         10.73      

18.99  !         9.67  9.00 


10-U 
».0« 
».00 

U.OO 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
lO.OO 

10.00 
10.00 

lO.M 
lO.M 
lO.M 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915. -Continued. 


Orada  W»t. 


s 

8 


Crude  Fiber. 


e 
3 


I 

I 
I' 

I 


Certtlled  Composition. 


Identilled  b7  Micro- 
scopical ExamlaatloD. 


I 


Per  ct.    Per  ct.  .  Per  ct. 

2.S1 '      :.oo      u.«2 


2.42  : 
2.SS'  . 

I 


s.w 


l.W, 


t.co 


s.oo 


S.Oft' 


10.  i8 

10.44 
14.M 

i3.n 


Per  ct.    Per  ct. 

U.OO  1.75    Alfalfi   meal,    cracked 

corn,  oata  and  synip. 

U.W  1.80    4l{alfa    meal,    cracked 

com,  oats  and  syrup. 


As  certllled. 
As  certllled. 


301 
261 


19.00' 


u.oo 


1.70, 


2.4«  I         2.00         lO.U  I       U.OO 


31.00    Oats,    barter,    cracked  { 

corn,  ground  alfalfa, 

cane     molaasea     and 

salt.  , 

l.M    Oats.    barle7.    cracked      Aa  certifled 

com,  gronnd  alfalfa.  . 

cane     molaMea     and 

aalt.  I 

1.70    Oats,    barley,    cracked 

corn,  ground  alfalfa, 

cane  molasxes  and  i 
.     salt. 


Cracked  corn,  oats, 
ground  alfalfa,  cane 
molasses  and  salt. 


As  certllled. 


2.47 

12.83 

33.67 

! 

2.40 

<.22' 

2.00 
4-« 

10.84 
6.22 

17.00 
6-7 

1.60 
S7.00 

Cracked      corn,      oats,  , 
alfalfa,  oat  feed  (oat 
aborts,     oat     mlddl-    1 
Ings,  oat  bolls)  cane 
molasaes  and  xalt. 

Com,    oats,    bran   and  ' 
molaaaes. 

1.22 

l.BO 

11.97 

15.00 

34.00 

Alfalfa,       corn, 
and  molasses. 

oats  ; 

l.<* 

1.50 

10.41  ' 

is.oo| 

1.75 

and   molasses. 

»ts| 

1.43 

u.i»; 

34.60 

1 
1 

0.90 

1.00 

18. IS  . 

1 

30.00 

1.60 

Alfalfa,    molasses 
salt. 

and  ; 

2.14 

1 

2.0O 

18.17 

U.OO 

1.60 

Com,      oats,      alfalfa,  ' 
molasses  and  salt. 

1.72, 

2.00 

0.41  . 

12.00' 

1.65 

Corn,     oata.      alfalfa,  | 
molasses  and  salt.        | 

2.24 

2.00 

0.68 

12.00 

1.60 

Com,      oats,      alfalfa,  1 
molasses  and  salt. 

2.50, 

2.00 

9.33 

12.00 

1.60 

Corn.      oats,      alfalfa,  ', 
molasses  and  salt.       1 

2.52 

2.00 

8.00 

12.00 

1.70 

Com,     oats,     alfalfa,  | 
molasses  and  sslt.       | 

2.21 



10.01 

1.6S 

1 

1.00  1 
1.77 

1.00 
1.50 

8.62 

8.24' 

1 

14.00' 
14.00  , 

1.60 
1.65 

Alfalfa       meal. 

lasftes,      corn, 

and  salt. 
Alfalfa        menl, 

lasFCH,      corn, 

and  salt. 

m^l 
oatc 

mo-  1 
oats  . 

i.e» 

8.43, 

1.63 

1 

4.21 

1 

4.50 

4.86 

6.35 

2.«r 

Oo-n    liran,     on  Is 
molasses. 

and 

1 

3.89  1 

4.39 

4.01, 

1 

6.» 

2.1» 

Com     brnn.     onta 
molasses. 

and  ' 

3.8S 

4.5» 

4.62  1 

6.3S, 

2.40 

Corn     brsn.     oats 
molasses. 

and  1 

SOI 

4.M 

1 

2.18 

As  certifled. 


Com,  oats,  wheat  bran,       600 
trace     of     buckwheat 
and  molasses.  i 

As  certifled '     171 


.\8  certified. 

As  certifled. 
As  certifled. 
As  certifled. 
As  certifled, 
As  certifled. 


3M 

666 
875 
288 
101 


As  certifled I     266 


As  certifled. 
As  cerllfled. 


As  certifled tm 

As  avtUM I    tni 

As  certifled I     «6« 

i 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Name  of  Feedint  Btsfl  and 

Name  and  Addreu  of  Uann- 

tictnrer  or  Importer. 


Sampled  at 


§ 


1 


I 


Omde  Fiotsia. 


SM 


«67 


Utf 


in 


714 


Hart's  Competition  Horae 
Food,  The  Tjike  Sbore  Ele- 
vator Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

:  Hart'a      Competition       Horae 
Food,   The  take  Shore  Ele- 
{     vator  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Hart's  Competition  Hone 
Food,  The  Lake  Shore  Ele- 
vator Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Qnna  Horae  and  Hnle  Feed, 
Tlie  Lake  Shore  Elevator 
Co.,  Clevelaod,  Ohio. 

Ox-O  Fnre  Cane  Molaases 
Horae  and  Mnle  Feed,  The 
Now  Oxford  Pure  Feed  Co., 
New  Oxford,   Pa. 


0x0  Pure  Cane  Molaases  Horse 
Horse  and  Hole  Feed.  The 
New  Oxford  Pure  Feed  Co., 
New  Oxford,   Pa. 


Pure-Mo-Lene  Horse  Feed,  A. 
Nowak  ft  Son.  Bnttalo,  N. 
T. 


Xew     KenainfftOD, 
Hawk. 


Franklin,    J.    H.    laverj. 


Altoooa,   R.  F.   Notle7, 


Average, 


Brie,  C.  J.  Fariej  ft  Son, 


Hanover,  High  Street  Pro- 
doce  Co. 


Somerset, 
Ogllne. 


Williams 


Average, 


YeagertowD,  J.  U.  Teager 


70§    Vlmolene  Pore  Horse  Feed,  A. 
Nbwak   ft   Son,    BnBalo,    N. 
I     T. 

I 

1248    Alcomo    Horse    Feed,     Omaha 

Alfalfa  MlUinc  Co.,  Omaha, 

Nebr.  „     . 

IW    Peerless  Alfalmo  Horse  Feed, 

I     Omaha    Alfalfa   Milling   Co., 

'      Omaha,    Nebr. 

S4>  '  Peerless  Alfalmo  Horae   Feed. 

Omaha   Alfalfa  Milling  Co., 

Omaha,    Nebr. 


Perfection  Horae  Peed,  Omaha 

Alfalfa  Milling  Co.,  Omaha,  | 

Nebr. 
Perfection  Horse  Peed,  Omaha 

Alfalfa  Milling  Co.,    Omaha,   ; 

Nebr.  _      ^     ' 

Perfection  Horse  Feed.  Omaha 

Alfalfa  Milling  Co.,  Omaha, 

Nebr. 


619 


2112 


U2S 


Ohalleiige  Horse  Feed,  The  B 
H.  Owen  Co.,  Tonngatown 
Ohio. 


Per  ct. 

699  18.82 


iS.n  < 


124C 

i 
4E  , 


I 


149 


Teagertown,  J.  M.  Teager        708 


Erie.   Brie  Milling  A  Sn[H  I  124» 
plr  Co.                                I 

Barrlabnrg,  Mock  ft  Hart-  |  108 
man.                                    | 

Phlllpsbnrg,    I.    O.    Reed.  {  849 

Average |    

York,     Anderson    Bros,    ft  I  > 
Co.                                       I 

Oil  Cltv,  New  Model  Mill-  i  619 
ing  Co. 

Reading,  Isaiah  B.  Selbert  262 

Avertfa 

Erie,    A.   P.    Allen ,  128 


Per  ct. 

9.U 


14.88 

IB.M 

u.«a 

».21 


7.98  . 


8.59 
18.06 


18.62 
14.U 

16.17 

15.88 


J 


I  Per  ct. 
I       lO.W 


10.64  ' 


9.8D : 

10.56 


20.44 


19.8S 
9.80 


16.66  9.81 

18.87  U.60 

U.68  I  11.56  ; 

I 

17.39  10.84 


10.96  I 
11.49 

9.82  ! 

9.88' 


15.04         lO.lS 
16.88  9.88 


10.00 


9.74  I       U.OO 


9.00 

iT.ao 


9.00 


lO.SO 
10 .00 
10.00 

w.oo 

M.OO 
M.OO 


W.4 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.-Coutinued. 


Cndcl^t. 

Crndc  Flbar. 

i' 

8 

1 

^ 

OertlDed  Comporitlon. 

IdenUflcd  bj  Mlero- 

B 

p 

I 

a 

e 
s 

o 

1 

a 

9 

i 

•coplnl  BaunliuttOD. 

m 

e 

Per  ct.  ' 

2.MI 


Per  ct.  •  Per  ct. 
4.iS  '        <.7>  , 


t.89 


s.n 

S.6B  I 


4.87 


4.7J 
2.C0  I 


1.66  , 


1.87  1 


l.» 
I 
l.M' 

i.m; 

X.S  ' 

2.02 
I 
2.10 

2.80 


2.60  1 


4.50 


2.00 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


Per  ct.  I 
7.00 


(.<M 


i.it 


4.60  I      10.41  I 


10.74 


10.67  < 

10.68  ' 


U.61 

11.08 

10.86 

11.41 
12.47 

12.08 

12.86 


12.47 

2.51)  '       10.88 


Perct. 
2.00 


7.00  I 


».7>  i       12.0( 


9.00 


».oo: 

I 

12.00  I 

12.00 

12.00 


12.00 
12.00 
12.00 


I 


Oste,  oat  feed,  corn 
bran,  molasses  and  a 
small  quantity  of 
,  aalt. 
1.90  Oats,  oat  teed,  corn 
bran,  molaises  and  a 
small  quantity  of 
salt. 

2.00  {  Oats,    oat    feed,    com 
I     bran  and  molanes. 

1.97' 


I 


1.66 
tl.OO 


9.00  ,       22.00 


Qreen  alfalfa  meal, 
cracked  com,  rolled 
oats  and  molasses. 

Hecleaned  wbole  oats, 
corn,  new  process 
linseed  meal,  cotton- 
seed meal,  wheat 
middlings,  brewers' 
grains,  malt  sprouts, 
pure  cane  molasses 
and  1  of  1  per  cent, 
salt. 

Recleaned  whole  oats, 
corn,  new  process 
linseed  meal,  cotton- 
seed mesl,  wheat 
middlings,  brewers' 
grains,  malt  sprouts, 
pure  cane  molasses 
and  i  of  1  per  cent, 
■alt. 


I       21.60 


1.86  1 


2.00 


22.00 


'       24.00 

12.00  I        1.60 


Osts,  oat  middlings,  oat 
hulls,  corn  bran,  mo- 
lasses  and    salt 

Oats,  oat  middlings,  oat 
hulls,  com  bran,  mo- 
lasses  and   salt 

Oats,  oat  middlings,  oat 
hulls,  com  bran  and 
molasses. 


Cracked  com,  crashed 
oats,  whole  oats, 
ground  alfalfa,  mo- 
lasses and  salt  I  of 
1  per  cent. 

Crushed  oats,  cracked 
corn,  com  feed  meal, 
wheat  bran,  molasses 
and  I  of  1  per  cent, 
salt 

Com,  oats,  alfalfa 
meal  and  molasses. 

Com,  oats,  alfalfa 
and  molasses. 


1.80 1  Com,      oats,      alfalfa 
meal  and  molasses. 

(4.00 

21.00  i  Com,       oats,       alfalfa 
I     meal  and  molasses. 

1.76 1  Com.      oats,      alfalfa 
I     meal  and  molasses. 

1.80 


,  Com,      oats,      alfalfa 
I     meal  and  molasses. 

I  I 


41fa1fa  meal,  ground 
corn,  crushed  oats, 
molasses,  oat  meal 
mill  by-product 
(oat  middlings,  oat 
hulls,  ost  shorts)  and 
cottonseed    meal. 


60< 


As  cerUflsd {   1246 

As  certlBed 46 


As  certUed, 


As  certified, 

As  certified. 

As  certified. 
As  certified. 
As  certiSed. 

As  certified. 
As  certified. 
As  certified. 


Alfalfa  meal,  groiand 
com,  crushed  oats, 
oat  middlings,  oat 
shorts,  oat  hulls  and 
molasses. 


140 


70( 

1248 
10« 
M» 

1 

019 
262 

198 
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TABLE  V. -ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OP 


Name  o(  Fesdlnt  Staff  and 
s  I  Name  and  Addreaa  of  Uann- 
°   '  factnrer  or  Importer. 


i 

Omda  Protein. 

d  at 

a 

p 

a 

s 

t 

s 

-§ 

e 

^ 

s 

1 

o 

1 1  Challenge  Horae  Feed,  D.  H. 
'  Owen  A  Co.,  Youngitown, 
!     Ohio. 


»97    Mol-Ha    Mixing    Peed,    O.    E. 
'     Patteson    &    Co.,    Mempbla, 

Tenn. 
3ZI     Alfalfa    Horae    Feed,     F.    V. 

Perry,  Scottdale.  Pa. 


87    Peters'   Arab  Horae  Feed,    H. 

C.  Petera  Mill  Co.,   Omaha, 

I     Nebr. 

1120    Peters'    Jane   Paatnre,    M.    C. 

I     Petera     Mill     Co.,     Omaha, 

Nebr. 

W I  Petera'     King    Com,     M. 

1     Petera     Mill     Co.,      " 

1     Nebr. 

1114  I  Emerald    Horae   Feed,    Prairie 

i     State   Milling  Co.,    Chicago, 

I     111. 

990     Bmerald    Horse    Feed,    Prairie 

State    Milling   Co.,    Chicago, 

111. 

1171  (Smerald  Horae  Feed,  Prairie 
SUte  Milling  Co.,  Chicago, 
111. 


0. 
Omaha, 


S12    Prttta'  Alfalfa  Horse  Feed,  J. 
:     B.  PritU,  Scottdale,  Pa. 


)    Green  Cross  Horse  Feed,   The 
Quaker    Oata    Co.,    Chicago, 
!     lU. 


SX    Green  Crosa  Horae  Feed,   The 
Qnaker    Oata    Co.,    Chicago,  i 
111.  , 


Farrell,   J.   B.   Rouz, 


i  Per  ct.     Per  ct.  I  Per  ct. 
low  I       IS. 38  .        «.«2  ».00 


Average ; 

1 

15.3S 

».36 

Washington,      WashingtOP 
Milling   Co,                           1 

9»7| 

17.81  ' 

1 

6.18  1 

».50 

Scottdale.   F.   V.  Perrj,   .. 

1 

sa 

j 

ie.67 

1 

19.86! 

i 

1»-U 

1 

Harrlaburg,  Hoffer  &  Gar- 
man. 

«7 

1 

U.4« 

9.W 

Monongahela.    I).  E.  Gam-  ' 
ble. 

uao 

15.87  ! 

12.S9J 

lO.OO 

Harrlsbnrg,  Hoffer  ft  Gar- 
man. 

86 

1$.9I7 

10.74 

1 

9m 

Moneasen,     J.    A.     Hagci^ 
man. 

1114 

1T.«»' 

11.96 

10.00 

Braddock,  Irvln  Mnir ! 

9M| 

17.61 

11.62 

10.00 

Tarentnm,    B.  J.  Toepfer,  ^ 

1171  , 

16.06 

U.9T 

10.00 

1 

i 

16.92 

11.81 

Scottdale.  J.  E.  Pritts,  .. 

Jl> 

1 
19.66 

14.43 

14-10 

New      Castle,       John 
Brown's  Son. 


New  Salem,  Mike  DnTava. 


■  I       U.64 


10.00 


10.06 ;      10.00 


1123 ;  Oreen  Cross  Horse   Feed.   The  ,  Coatesvllle,           Handwork  I     1123 1       16.34'        9.67 1       10.00 

I     Quaker    Cats    Co.,    Clilcotco,  i  Brothers.                                                           , 

I  I     i      !      I 

I 

278  '  <Sreen  Cross  Horse  Feed.   The  1  Oreenabui  g,       Hudson      *         278         1J.2«  1        9.73         10.00 

Qnaker    Oata    Co.,    Chicago,  Kuhns.                                   ' 

i     111.  I 


594    Green  Crosa  Horse  Peed,   Tie  '    New    Keitiington.     A.     H.  '       694  |       16.86  I        ».»»         lO.OO 


Quaker    Oata    Co.,    Chicago.         Klngh, 
III 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915. -Continued. 


On«l«F«t. 

Crude  Fiber. 

i 

« 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 
o 

1 

Certified  Compoaltlon. 

MenttUrd  bj  Micro- 

1 

1 

« 

1 

scopical  Examination. 

• 

I  I 

Per  ct.    Per  ct. 
2.2» .        2.00 


2.U  I 
».7», 


a.«i 
i.w 

1.91 

Lit 


Per  ct.  I  Per  ct.  '  Per  ct. 

U.15         12.M  l.«0    <^orn.      oats.      altaKa. 

'  molaaaes  and  salt. 


1.00 

i.o». 

O.uO 
l.S 

a.5» 


l.M  I        IM 


2.M 


l.«0|     

4.07  I      t.a-t 


i.l*  2.50 


2.42  t.lti  . 


i.6>  I         2.50 


I  I 


2.5<l  '         2  60  I 


2.65  I  J!> 


I 
12.01  I  ' 

K.92 

g.Mi 

1 

20.12  ' 

11.20 

12.U  ' 

I 

9.ni 

10.04  I 
10.72 ' 

e.94 


lO.Ui 


lO.M 


10.15 


19.00 
»-9 

U.OO' 

26.00 

11.00 

12.00  • 

I 

U.OOi 

12.00 


I 


12.00 


12.00 


1.2S    <jr()iuid  rice  itraw  and 
cane  molasses. 

36.00    \lfBlfa.  moUi.<i.ses, 

cracked  corn,  oats, 
I  bran,  oil  meal  and 
I     salt. 

24.00    Cora,  oats,  aKalta  and 
molasses. 


Aa  certified '    loot 


Ground       rice       straw,  I     997 
cane      molasses      and 
trace   of   rice   linlls.      ' 

Cracked       com,       oats,  |     821 
wheat     bran,     Unseed 
nil  meal,  alfalfa,  mo- 
lasses and   salt. 


As  certified, 


I 


I 


n 


1.60 

u.oo 

1.76 

1.J 

I 

t4.0O' 

S4.0ol 
1.76  1 


Pure       alfalfa       meal 
Ugbt  with  molasses. 


Aa  cerlified U20 


alfalfa  and 


1.6S 


ts.oo 


24.00 


1.96 


Corn,  oats, 
molasses. 

Cracked      com,  oats, 

barley,  alfalfa  meal, 

and  molasses. 

Cracked     corn,  oats. 

barley,  alfalfa  meal, 

and  molasses, 

bracked      corn,  oat^, 

barley,  alfalfa  meal, 

and  molasses. 


\lfnlfa  meal,  wheat 
bran,  wheat  middl- 
ings, com,  oats  and 
molasses. 

\lfalfa  meal,  gronnd 
com,  crashed  oats, 
molasses,  cottonnepd 
meal,  oat  meal  m'll 
by-prodnct  (oat  mld- 
dlinga,  oat  bulls, 
oat  shorts.) 

Alfalfa  meat,  gronnd 
com,  crushed  oats, 
molasses,  cottonse<>d 
meal,  oat  meal  m'll 
by-prodnct  (oat  mid- 
dlings, oat  hulls, 
oat  shorts.) 

Alfalfa  meni,  ground 
com,  crashed  oata, 
molaaaes,  cottonseed 
meal,  oat  meal  mill 
by-product  (oat  mid- 
dlings, oat  bulla, 
oat  shorts.) 

\lfalfa  meal,  ground 
corn,  crushed  onta. 
molasses,  rottonao"'! 
meal,  oat  meal  mill 
by-product  (oat  mid- 
dlings, oat  hulls, 
oat  shorts.) 

Alfalfa  meal,  gronnd 
Cora,  croahed  onta. 
molsasea.  cottonaeA^ 
meal,  oat  meal  mill 
by-product  (oat  ro'd- 
dllnea.  oat  linlla, 
oat  shorts.) 


As  certified. 
As  certified. 
As  certified. 


M 

1U4 
990 


Aa  certified '   1171 


As  certified. 


Aa  certified. 


As  certified, 


I   As  certified. 


840 


1128 


I   As  certified 273 


Aa  certified, 6<M 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPL.BS  OF 


Onide 

PrvtdB. 

1 

Name  at  Feedlnc  StDff  and 

. 

Name  and  Addr«M  of  Manu- 

Sampled at 

fl 

i 

facturer  or  Iminrter. 

1 

i 
1 

1 

i 

75S  Qreen  Cross  Horae  Feed,  The 
Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Otalcaso, 
lU. 


Qreen  Crow  Horse  Feed,  Tbe 
Quaker   Oat*   Co.,    Oblcaco, 


US 


Creen  Cross  Horae  Feed,  The 
Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Ohlcaco, 
111. 


1176  I  Qreen  Cross  Horse  Feed,   Tbe 
Quaker    Oats    Co.,    Chicago, 

m. 


Oreen  Cross  Horse  Feed,  The 
Quaker  Oata  Co.,  Chicago, 
111. 


Oreen  Cross  Horse  Feed,  The 
Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago, 
lU. 


853 


im 


1144 


Qreen  Cross  Horse  Feed,  The 
Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Obtcago, 
111. 


Qreen  Cross  Horse  Feed,  The 
Quaker  Oata  Co.,  OUcago, 
111. 


Horse  Power  Brand  Feed,  The 
Quaker    Oata    Co.,    Chicago, 

m. 


H  irsf  Power  Brand  Feed,  The 
Quaker    OaU    Co.,    Chicago, 


Altoona,    Miller    Brothers,         T5S 


«U 


xm 


Uwlsburg.  E.  C.  NoU, 


Butler,    B.   F.   Sbannoo   * 
Oo. 


Tarentnm,  J.  A.  Sharp, 


York,  8tra/ar  Brothers  Oo. 


Houston,    W.    H.   Temple 
ton  it  Sons. 


Miffllnburg,     Colon    Hard- 
ware Co. 


Homestead,   Vallowe  Bros.       UW 


Per  ct.    Per  ct.     Per  ct. 
17.11        10.16         M.» 


8S»  I      1».M  ,       t.n 


100* 


u.a        ».M 


14.W 


10.06 


U.6S  I       10.01 


».W 


U.« 


lO.M 


u.m 


Average,    '    

West  Chester,  I.  H.  Bailey  |     1144 


New  Castle.   P.   W.   Hut- 
chison 4k  Son. 


ATeiage, 


1S.M 

10.01 

».» 

U.U 

0.78 

M.« 

18.41 

M.4. 

M.« 

17.U 

9.9S 

14.S7 

U.68 

M.M 

u.ts 

10.» 

• 

14.tt 

U.l> 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


Orodarat. 

Orada  Fiber. 

i 

8 

1 

OertlOed  Oompoaltion. 

IdentUed  by  MJera- 

1 

1 

6 

1 

a 

j 

Per  ct. 
2.39 

Perct. 

2.W 

a.6« 
i.» 
t.co 

2.60 
2.(0 
2.50 
2.60 

2.W 

ri.n 

Perct. 
10.12 

10.77 

t.ao 

>.S2 
JIM 
10.24 

*.a 

ii.sr 

10.58 
».M 

».» 

(.74 

Perct. 
12.  OO 

12.00 

U.OO 

12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 

II.OO 

Per  ct.  1 

l.M  ,  41falfa    meal,     ground 

!     com,     crushed     oats, 
molasses,     cottonaeed 
meal,   oat  meal  mill 
by-product  (oat  mld- 

1     dllnga,      oat      bulla, 

.     oat  aborts.) 
28.00 ,  Ufalfa    meal,     ground 

'     com,     cruabed    oats, 

1     molasses,     cottonseed 

I     meal,   oat  meal  mill 
by-product  (oat  mld- 
dllnga,      oat      bulla, 

1     oat  shorts.) 
l.TS  1  41falta    meal,     ground 

.     com,     crushed    oats, 
molasses,     cottonseed 

\     meal,   oat  meal  mill 

1     by-product  (oat  mid- 

I     dlings,      oat      bolls, 

1     oat  aborts.) 
1.7S  1  41falta    meal,    ground 
com,     crushed    oats, 
molasses,    cottonseed 
meal,    oat   m"al   m 
by-product  (oat  mid- 
dlings,     oat      bulla, 

!     oat  shorts.) 
22.00  1  41falfa    meal,    ground 

I     com,     cruahed    oats, 
molasses,     cottonaeed 
meal,    oat  meal  m  11 

1     by-product  (oat  mld- 

,     dlings,      oat      bulla. 

;     oat  aborts.) 
1.75  '  41talta    meal,     ground 

1     com.     crushed    oata. 

meal,    oat  meal  m  11 
by-product  (oat  mid- 
dlings,     oat      bulla, 

■     oat  shorts.) 
l.TS  ,  41talta    mesl.     ground 
com,     crashed    oata, 

!     molaasea,    cottonaeed 
meal,   oat  meal  mill 

1     br-prodnct  (oat  mld- 

,     dlings,      oat      bulls, 

1     oat  shorts.) 
1.70  ,  41talfa    meal,     ground 

1     com,     cruahed    oats, 
molasses,    cottonseed 
meal,   oat  meal  mill 

1     by-product  (oat  mid- 
dlings,     oat      bulls, 

1     oat  aborta.) 

M.u\ 

M.OO    Qioand    corn,     crashed 

As  certlfled 

l.M 

As  certUed 

8S0 

».» 

As  certlfled 

t.O* 

As  certlfled 

UTS 
22 

i.a 

Aa  certified 

3.fit 

As  certlfled 

toot 

862 

2.49 

As  certlfled 

».n 

As  certlfled 

1170 

2.S5 

t.n 

Aa  certified 

1144 

t.a 

1.76 
H.60 

oata,      new      pnx-eas 
linseed  oil  meal,  mo- 
laasea, oat  meal  mill 
by-product   (oat  mid- 
dllnga,  oat  bulls,  oat 
aborta.) 
Qround    corn,    cmabed 
oata,      new      proceas 
linseed  oil  mesl.  ino- 
laaaea,  oat  meal  nlll 
bT-product(  oat  nld- 
dllnga,  oat  bnlla,  oat 

Aa  COTtlfled 

169 

>.«» 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Nam*  of  Feeding  Stnff  and    I 
Name  and  Addreaa  of  Manu 
(actnrer  or  Imiurteh  | 


Sampled  at 


, 

Oroda  F 

g 

m 

^ 

i 

f 

§ 

< 

s 

6. 

2M  Good  Lack  Feed  with  Ho-  ; 
lanea,    Ralatoa   Pnrlim   Co.,  | 

'     St.  Louis,   Mo.  , 

4T4    Purina    Feed    wltb  Molnsoea, 

I     Ralston      Pnrina  Co.,      St. 

I     Lonia,    Mo.  I 

161  '  Purina    Feed    with  Molaaaes. 

,     RaUton     Purina  Co.,      St. 
'     Lonia,    Mo. 

673    PnrlQH    reed    wltb  Holaaaea, 

Ralston      Purina  Co.,      St. 
Lonia,    Ifo. 

374    Purina    Feed    with  Molaasea, 

Ralston     Purina  Co.,      St. 
I.oul8,    Mo. 

388  I  Purinn     Feed    with  MQlasspfl, 

Ralaton     Pnrina  Co..      St.  | 
I     Lonia,    Mo. 

1288 '  Purina    Feed    with  Molaasea, 


Ralston     Purina     Co., 
Lonia,    Mo. 


St. 


360    Pnrina    Feed    with  Molaases, 

Rnlston      Pnrina  Co.,      St. 
Louis,    Mo. 

21    Purina    Feed    with  Molasaea, 

Ralston     Purina  Co.,      St. 
I     Louis,    Mo. 

178    Pnrina    Feed    with  Molasses, 

'     Ralston      Purina  Co.,      St. 
I     Loula,    Mo. 


I 
897  I  Butler's    Special   Horse    Feed, 
I     The    Wash-Co    Alfalfa,     M. 
F.   &  HilUnc  Co.,    Calhoun. 
Nets. 
988    Practical     Horse     Feed,     The 
:     Waah-Co  Alfalfa  Mining  Co., 
'     Calhoun,    Nebr. 
882    Otto  Weles  Sweet  Feed  No.  4, 
I     The     Otto     Weiss      Alfnlfa 
I     Stock     Pood     Co.,     Wichita, 
Ktna. 


Feed,    The    Western    Grain 
Products     Co.,      Hammond , 
I     Ind. 

1147  Wilson's       Alfalfa       Molasses 
I     Horse    Feed,    John    C.    Wil- 
son,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 

1148  C.     Wilt     ft     Son'a    Standard 

Horse  Feed,  C.  Wilt  4  Son, 
'     Philadelphia,   Pa. 

482  Xtrs-Vlm  Feed,  Xtravim 
Mclasses  Feed  Co.,  Boston. 
H<f». 


4M  Xtia-Vim  Feetl.  Xtravim, 
I  Molasaea  Feed  Co.,  Boston. 
I     Mass. 


Ijitrobe,       Latrobe       Feed  ' 
Supply  Co. 

Bearer     Falls,      John     Q. 
Allen. 


Somerset,    H.    C.    Beertts' 
Sona. 


Pittsburgh,  Dllworth  Broa. 
Co. 


Bradford,  L,  A.  Flacher  * 
Co. 


Smethport,  Heraog  Milling 
Co. 


WeKleyrille,  W.  D.  Ripley 

I 

Reading,  laalab  B.  Sstbert 


Tork,      Strajrar      Brotbem 
Co.  , 


Johnstown.  A.  F.  Stutaman 
A  Co. 


Per  ct.    Per  ct.     Per  ci. 


ao  I       18.22        10.88 


Average, 


New     Kensington,     J.     A.  ' 
Hawli. 


Braddock,  Irvin  Mulr 


Pittsburgh,     The     I.     W.  ! 
Scott  Co. 


Palmyra.     Early     ft     Det- 
weller. 


Phllodplpliin.  John  C.  Wll-  , 

son.  I 

Philadelphia,  C.     WUt    A  I 

Son.  I 


Blklnnd.     I  Ikland     Roller  > 
Mills. 


MniislleW,     Equity  Co-Ope 
rntlve  ftsohnnfe. 


474  '  U.il  .       M.8i ,  «.8« 

I 

181  18.88  t.84|  ».8P 

1 

678 :  18.ef  ».38  .  «.E* 

874  j  18.87  *.i:  ».30 

188  I  18.66  8.a  ».80 

1298  I  18.98  lO.Ol  I  8.80 

I 

260 1  17.76  1.81 1  •.to 

I 

21 1  11.88  (.Ml  S.St 

178  18.a  lO.M,  !.» 


I      16.17  8.69 

tV?  I      16.11  I       10.81 


10.00 


898         U.M  '      n.tt  I        1.00 

m     11.42 1    n.a\     lo.oo 

I 

217         14.77  I       12.12         10.00 

I  I 

1147         14.68  I  10.47  «-« 

I  ' 

1146         14.42  ^  10.63  I  E-li 

412         a.8«  '         1.78  I         4.(1 

I 

4S1  22.89  S.<S  4.<SI 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


Crude  Fat. 

Grade  Viber. 

i 

i 

i 

1 

Ortifled    Compoeitlon. 

IdentUed  bj  Micro- 
Bcoplcal  Bzamlution. 

• 

1 

1 

1 

o 

1 

I'cr  ct.    Per  ct.     Per  cl. 
2.38     12.(B 


2.76  1.70  10.37 

I 

2.48  1.70  8.70  ' 

2.44  1.70  ».93 

2.S4  1.70  8.2> 

I 

2.42  1.70  !  1«.4« 

I  I 

2.4»  1.70  ».18 

I 

2.27  !  1.70  I  8.M 

2.14  1.70  10.43 

i  I 

2.M  I  1.70  I  8.t2 


I  I 
Per  ct.  I  Per  ct. 
33.00 


O.M 


2.60, 

2.06  2.0O 


l.n  I         l.BO 


2.88  I         2.O0 


2.53  I         1,00 


t.0»  .  1-3 


3.83  !  1-2 


O.U  0.81 


S.S3 
10.24 

11.20 
ll.M 


11.47 


0.81  4.87 

I 
I 


11.70 1        1.75    Cracked     corn,     whole 
I  oatH.    Rrotiiiil  alfa.fti 

molassea    and    1    p(*r 
,  cent.    salt. 

11.70  '        l.So    Cracked     com.     whole 
I  oats.    i^Tuuiui  alLttli 

fuolaasea    and    I    pur 

cent.    salt. 
11.70  1.75    Cracked     com,     whole 

ontH,    crouiiii  altji 

molasses    and    1    per 

cent.   salt. 
11.70  1.75    Cracked     com,     whole 

oats,   ground  alfalfa, 

molasses    and    1    per 

cent.   salt. 
11.70  '        1.75    Cracked     corn,     whole 
I  oats,  ground  aUaifa. 

molasses    and    1    per 

cent.   salt. 
11.70  1.66    Cracked     corn,     whole 

oata,  ground  alfalfa. 
I  molasses    and    1    per 

cent.   salt. 
11.70  l.BO    Cracked     corn,     whole 

cats,   ground  alfalfa, 

molasses    and    1    per 

cent.    salt. 
11.70         35.00    Cracked     com.      whole 

oats,  ground  alfalfa, 
per 


Cracked      com,      oats,  i     280 
alfalfa  meal,  molaaaea  ' 
and  Bait.  i 

As  certified !     474 


As  certlfled 161 

As  certified 578 

As  certified 374 

i 

At  certified.   i     388 

I 

I 
As  certified ,    1288 


Aa  certified. 


Aa  eertifled, 


I 


260 


molasses    and    1 

cent.   salt. 
11.70  1.85    Cracked     com,     whole  ' 

oata,  gronnd  alfalfa,  I 
I  ,     molasses    and    1    per  i 

,  '     cent.   aalt.  | 

I        36.56  ,  \ 

12.00  ,        1.80    Corn,  oata  and  alfalfa 
fiavored  with  STrup.     ' 


16.00, 


1.68    Cora.        alfalfa 
ayrap. 


and 


15.00 1      84.00. 


1.75 


16-a> 


4.60  1 


Alfalfa  meal.  corn 
chop,  crashed  oats, 
wheat  bran,  3  of  1 
per  cent,  salt  and 
cane  molasses. 

Corn,  oats,  alfalfa, 
linseed  meal,  mo- 
lasses snd  3-10  of  1 
per  cent.  salt. 

Cracked  corn.  oats, 
alfalfa  meal,  mo- 
lasses and  1  per  cent, 
salt. 

Cracked  corn,  oats, 
alfalfa  meal  and  mo- 
lasses. 


Aa  certified i     178 

I 


Com,       oata,       barley,  {     687 
alfalfa   and    molaaaea. 


As  certified I     188 

I 
As  certified '     882 


As  certified, 


217 


As  certified !    U47 


I 


Cracked      com,      oats,      1146 
alfalffi  meal,  molaaaea 
and  salt. 


1.76 1  Pure    cane    sugar    mo-  I   Aa  certified, 
I     lasses  mixed  wllb  a 

small    percentage    of 

sphagnam    moss   and 
I     dehydrated.  i 

1.76  I  Pore    cnnp    xugnr    vo-  |   As  rtilified, 

lasses  mlxeil  wivh  a 
I     small    percentage   of  ! 
I     aphignnm    mon    and 
I     dehydrated. 


I 


1 


482 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OP  SAMPLES  OF 


Nuae  of  Feeding  Stuff  and 

1 

OmdePioteiB. 

1 

Name  and  Addreaa  of  Hano- 

Sampled  at 

a 

(actnier  or  Importer. 

^ 

1 

2 

e 

1 

1 

s 

•s 

g 

£ 

e 

a 

^ 

i 

S 

0 

«4 


6ES 


«82 


Xtp«-Vlm       Peed,        XtraTim      Port   Allegany.   Port  Alle- 
Molasaea    Feed   Co.,    Boston,         gany  Milling  Co. 


Xtra-Vlm       Peed,        Xtraylm  '   Woatfleld,    H.  Z.   Pride  * 
Holaaaes    Peed   Co.,    Boston.  I      Son. 


■Xtra-Vlm       Peed.       Xtrarlm  i  BMgway,    SmHIi    Brothera 
Molasaes   Feed  Co.,    Boston.  ;      Co.  - 


ATeraga, 


PBOPBIBTART  CALF  MBAL8. 

BUtcbford's    Calf    Meal.    The  I   Mjnfr.    ,  C'tX       Flouring 
Blatchford    Calt    Meal    Fac-  ;      Mills,    Inc. 
tory,   Waukegan,   111. 


!  Per  ct.  I  Per  ct.  ,  Per  ft- 

I     a..n  \      s.s       *a 


I  ! 

i»  I      M.8S ;        tM  i       *-0 


m    Blatchford'a    Calf    Meal,    The      Booth    Pork,    J.    B.    Orls- 
Blatchford    Calf    Meal    Fac-  i      man. 
tory,  Wankegan,  111. 


14 


Blatchford's  Calt  Meal.  The 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Fac- 
tory, Wankegan,   111. 


7a  Blatchford's  Calf  Meal,  The 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Fac- 
tory, Wankegan,   III. 


UOO  Blatchford's  Calf  Meal,  Th« 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  I'ac- 
tar) ,    Wankegan,   111. 


Tork,  H.  H.  Smyaer, 


U.H  , 


n.a 


C.«6 1       <-<> 


«.»: 


».4a  '       M.T3 


M4E 


urr 


12.22  I       X4.a 


M-« 


Lewlstown,  Spanogle- 

Yeager   MiUlug   Co. 


lO.ll  ,      ».1» ,      »-■ 


721         lO.lt 


Indiana.  SI    CUIr,  Ulnn  A  !     1200  |      10.7S 
Co.  I  I 


AT«i«ca. 


25.00  I       »-* 

I 


21.00 ;    «■«• 


U.a ,      M.TC 
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SEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1913.— Continued. 


CnidtFat. 

Crnd*  Fiber. 

t 

t 

f 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

8 
1 

OertUlcd  CompodtloD. 


Identtfled  bj  Micro- 
scopical KxamlmtlOD. 


Per  ct. 


o.n  I 


Per  ct. 
0.81  I 


«.n 


Per  ct. 
t.V. 


^M 


Per  ct. 
4.f» 


Per  ct. 

l.W 


o.u 


4.W 


4.88! 


4.60 


l.W 


1.1$: 


Pure  cane  enxar  mo~ 
lasaes  mixed  with  a 
■mall  percentage  of 
ephaEnnm  moai  and 
deiijdnted. 

Pure  cane  sugar  mo- 
laMes  mixed  wltb  a 
■mall  percentage  of 
■pbagnom  mow  and 
dehydrated. 

Pure  cane  •ugar  mo- 
laHee  with  a  amall 
percentage  of  sphag- 
nnm  moea. 


Aa  certified. 


As  certified. 


As  certified. 


I 


I 


Aa  certified. 


6.2S 


e-41 


6.48      s-«.n 


8.40 


t.»\ 


t.a ;    E-8.75 


6.48 


6.86       6-6. S  ' 


4.00 


».«; 


s.ooj 


(.M  ' 


6.76 


t.IO 


Locust  bean  meal,  uo- 

preeaed  flaxseed, 

wheat     floor,     barley 

meal,    ground    beans 

and  peas,  old  proceas 

oil  meal,   cocoa  shell 

meal,  coroanot  meal. 

recleaned     cottonseed 

meal,         'foenngreek, 

anise  and  aalt 
Locnat  bean  meal,  us-      As  certified, 

pressed  flaxseed,  j 

wheat    flour,     barley 

meal,    ground    beana 

and  peas,  old  process  ' 

oil  meal,  cocoa  shell  : 

meal,  coeoannt  meal.  | 

recleaned     cottonseed  : 

meal,         (oenngreek, 

anlae  and  salt. 
Locust  bean  meal,   no-      As  esrtlfled, 

pressed  flaxseed, 

wheat    floor,     barley 

meal,    ground    beans 

and  peas,  old  process 

oil  meal,  cocoa  sbell  , 

meal,  coeoannt  meal.  1 

recleaned     cottonseed 

meal,         f oenngreek,  i 

anise  and  salt.  ' 

Locnst  bean  meal,  nn*      As  certified, 

pressed  fiazseed,  1 

wheat    fioor,    barley 

meal,    ground    beans 

and  peas,  old  process 

oil  meal,   cocoa  shall  { 

meal,  coeoannt  meal 

recleaned     cottonseed  I 

meal,         foenngreeh,  ' 

anise  and  salt. 
Locust  been  meal,  un-  i   As  entilM, 

pressed  flaxseed,  f 

wheat    flour,     barley 

meal,    ground    beans 

and  peas,  rice  polish, 

old  process  oil  meal, 

cocoa      shell      meal, 

cocoanot     meal,     ro- 

elaaced       cottonseed 

meal,        foenogreek, 

dried      milk, 

and  sslt. 


4M 


4» 


OSS 


tai 


UT 


m 


I 


I 


I 


UM 


S.40 


6.18 


*.ni 


14 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMpT-ES  OF 


Ornde  Protein. 

i' 

Name  of  Feeding  Stuff  and 

^ 

5 

Name  and  Address  of  Maou-    -               Sampled  at 

m 

m 

factnrer  or  Importer. 

£ 
1 

1 

1 

9 

o 

61    Calt  Meal.  John  W.  Bghelman, 
Lancaster,   Pa. 


Lancaster,  John  W.  Babel-  , 


Perct. 
61        lO.Sl 


Per  ct.  I  Per  ct. 
IT.U        U-tt 


SSS    Calf  Meal,  John  W.  EsboUnaD,      Leaman    Place.    Harrr   K.         636  8.91         17.60        1«-1S 

Lancaster,   Pa.  Hershey. 


9TC    International       Orofast      Calf 

Meal.      International     Stock 

'     Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


M  Sngarota  Calf  Meal.  North 
West  Mills  Co.,  Winona, 
Minn. 

M6  HuKarota  Calf  Meal,  North 
West  Mills  Co.,  Winona, 
Minn. 


706    Schnmacher    Calf    Meal.    The 
Uoaker    Oats    Co.,    Chicago, 

ni. 

I 


786    Bcbnmacher    Cnlt    Meal,     The 
Quaker    Oats    Co.,    Chicago, 

,    ni. 


Average 

Carlisle,   W.  8.  Stuart, 


Hanover,      Geo.     Hull     & 
Sons. 


ConnellsTllle,       Perry       ft 
Henderson. 


».TS  I 
9.6?  ' 


M        lO.n 


Ste        lO.U 


Average, 


Mifflin,  W.  H.  Manbeck  ft 
Co. 


lO.a, 

8.62 


Corry,   Wales  ft  Spencer,     ;      786 1        7.69 


810 '  Ryde's     Cream     Calf     Meal,  I 
Ryde   ft   Co.,    Chicago,    111.     , 


Average,    

ReynoldsTille,    Fales    Gro-  ' 
eery  Co.  ■ 


810' 


8.(16, 
1».SS  i 


17.»      

27.38 .  2t.W 

I 

27.26  2B.00 

26. U  I  KM 

26.22      

20.M  :  19  00 

20.18  '  U.OO 

i 

29.22  1     

26.60  26.00 


I        PROPRIETARY   SWI.NE 
I  FEEDS. 

1117  I  Socrene  Hog  Meal.    American 
I     Milling  Co.,   Peoria,    III. 


842    Suorene   Hog  Heal,    American 
M  lling  Co.,    Peoria,   III. 


Monongahela,   D.  B.  Gam-  I 
ble.  I 


Lewisbafff    n.  0.  Noll,    .. 


A vera Re. 


1117         11.68 


842         U.iS 


14.11 


16.81 


16.( 


IS.OO 


12.88         U.«4 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  IWS.-C^ontiuued, 


CradeFat. 

Crude  Flbw. 

t 

1 

8 

'  1 

1 

O 

■6 
§ 
& 

t 

1 

I 

Certlfled  Composition. 

Identlfled  by  Miero- 
■coplcal  BzamloiUon. 

j 

t 


Per  ct. 


3.TS 


S.9S 


s.w 


i.n 


1.06, 


«.n 


8.«1 


Per  ct. 
»-4 


Per  ct.  I  Per  ct.  I  Per  ct.  i 

t.04l  3-S 


9. 38 


6.00 


e.ODI 


>.0D| 


1.00' 


5.00' 


2.B0 


(.76 


t.40 
>.0» 


i.a 


«.ta 


6.001 
i.08: 


i.n, 


».nl 

6.19 


o.oel 


I 


n 


t.oo, 


t.oo 


0.00 


12.00  1 


10.00  I 


60.00  I  Cooked 
'     whest 


i.eo 


and       baked  ' 

feed,      floor, 

cottomeed  and  Unseed  ! 
meal,    wheat    mlddl- 
ingB,      pure      ground  I 
flaxseed,      oat     meal  ' 
and  blood   meal. 
Cooked       and       baked  | 
wheat      feed,      flour, 
cottonseed  and  linseed 
meal,    wheat    mlddl-  1 
ings,      pure      ground  ' 
flaxseed,      oat     meal 
and   blood   meal. 


An  certified. 


Aa  certifled, 


.00.00 

4. CO  Fopnugreck  seed,  lo 
cost  bean.  Unseed 
oU  meal,  red  dog 
flour  and  mixed 
I  broken  grains  of 
cereal  nlanta  sepa- 
rated from  wheat. 
I  oats,  barley  end  flax 
screenings. 

4,00  PuiverlEed  wheat,  pai- 
verized  malt,  linseed 
meal  and  cottonseed 
meal. 

4.00  Pulverized  wheat,  pnl- 
verised  malt.  Unseed 
meal  and  cottonseed 
meal. 


I 


As  certifled. 


m 


4.0O 
S.OO 


As  certifled. 


Aa  certifled, 


<.80 


8.26 


Oat  meal,  wheat  meal,      Aa  certifled, 

ground  flaxseed,  | 

dried    casein    cotton- 

aeed  meal,  i  of  1  per 

cent.  bl-CRrlK»natc  of 

aoda. 
Oat  meal,  wheat  meal,  |    Aa  certified, 

ground  flaxseed, 

rled    caf»eln    cotton- 
seed menl,  I  of  1  per  ' 
cent,  bt-cnrbonate  of  ' 
soda.  I 


Oarob  beans,  flaxseed, 
wheat  flour,  cotton- 
seed mial.  beans 
and  lentils,  toenii- 
greek,  anise,  cocoa 
meal,  trace  of  salt. 


I 


0.78  1 


1.76 


82.00 


88. IM) 


Molasses,  ground  and 
bolted  grain  soeen- 
ings,  corn  meal, 
corn  gluten  feed,  lin- 
seed   meal   and   salt. 

Molasses,  ground  and 
bolted  grain  screen- 
ings, corn  Dienl, 
corn  gluten  feed,  lin- 
seed   menl   and   salt. 


As  certifled. 


As  certifled. 


Aa  crrtlfled. 


MS 


TOO 


7K 


810 


848 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Name  of  Teedlag  Staff  iDd 

Nunc  and  Addm*  of  Mann- 

tactnnr  or  Importer, 


Hmiplwl  at 


, 

" 

OmdcP 

1 

2 

1 

^ 

1 

a 

1 

Blitchford'B  Plz  Meal,  The 
Blatcbtord  Calf  Meal  Fac- 
tory,  Wankesan,   ni. 


Blatchford'a  Pic  Meal.  The 
BUtctaford  Calf  Meal  Fac- 
tor7,    WaukegaD,   111. 


Hoe  Feed  10%  TaDkase,   John 


Pa. 


Eabelmaii,      Lancaater, 


M  IntematioDal  Hoe  Feed  aod 
S%  Charcoal,  International 
Sngar  Feed  Co.,  Mlnneapolla, 
Minn. 

8U  ;  McMataan'a     Special     Pig 
Grower,     0.     H.    McMahan, 
I     Milton,    Pa. 

M    Ox-0     Pare     Cane     Molaraee 
;     Swine   Feed,    The   New    Ox- 
ford   Pnre    Feed    Co.,     New 
Oxford,  Pa. 


tU    Pritta'  Pig  reed,  J.  B.  Pritta, 
Scottdale,    Pa. 


Ua    Pnrlna     Pig     Feed,      Ralston 
Pnrlna   Co..    St.    Lonla,    Mo. 


PBOPRnrTART    CHOP 

FBBDS. 


IMS    No.    2    Chop,    Bergin    *    Co., 
Nanticoke.  Pa. 

US  I  Buckeye  Chop  Feed,  The  Buck- 
eye   Cereal    Co.,     Maaslllon, 
'     Olilo. 
4M    Henkel's  Chop  Feed,  The  Com- 
'     mercial  MUUnc  Co.,  Detroit, 
lUch. 

U(  '  Cow  Chop,   W.   A.   Bckenrode, 
'     Oarrolltown,   Pa. 

I2E3    Tnxedo    Chop,     The    Early    A 
I     Duiiel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Botler,    H.  J.  Klingter  A 
Co. 


Per  ct.  I  Per  ct. 
I         ».21  '       It.SO 


Beading,  Aug.  O.  Werti  & 
Bro. 


2» 


Perct. 
U.« 


ATerage, 


Lancaater,  John  W.  aabel- 
man. 


9.88 


»M 

lo.ie  ' 


Butler,  P.  J.  Oeaterling  &        8M        14.» 
Son. 


Milton,    C.    H.    McMahan.        8M         t.W 


2».B 


U.88 


».« 


iT.n 


HanoTcr,  High  Street  Pro   '        «  9.71  ;      a.94 

duce  Co. 


Scottdale,  J.  B.  Pritta,   ..I      111 ,      U.8S 


I 
Oerry,  U   A.   Wheeler,   ..  '     Va    ■    14.78 


Nanticoke,    Bergln  A  Co.,  |     1048 


South    Fork,    J.    B.    Crls-  I      UE 
man. 


Wellsboro,    The    Farmers' 
Feed  Store. 


15.S6 


U.8« 


11.75 


U.W 


a.M 


U-U.8T 


»M 


16-U 


14.9 


IX 


Carrolltown.  W.  A.  Bcken-  ' 
rode.  I 


Erie.  El  le  Milling  &  Sap-  ;     UES 
ply  Co 


t.M 

11.11 

U.» 

9.n 

11.91 

u.« 

UM 

U.U 

lo.n    i.6-«.s 
s.w 

t.M 


U-tt 
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FfiEDINO  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


GradaFat. 

CrndsTlbtr. 

1 

I 

1 

8 

Identlfled   bf   Mlcro- 

a 

Oertified  OomixMltlon. 

•coplcal  Wximlni-  . 

B 

i 

t 

tlon. 

." 

S 

1 

1 

& 

S 

& 

w 

£ 

5 

Per  ct.    Per  ct. 
6.12 1        S.0« 


Per  ct. 
«.84 


Per  ct.  ■ 

7.00  I 


Per  ct. 
J.SO  < 


4.(7  S.OO 


4.90,  ' ' 

S.W  '         5.00 


4.M  6.00  I 

'  I 

I 

s.ta  »-«.5« 

i.v  4.60 ; 

;  1 

i  j 

S.69  ■  1-4  I 

I  I 

I 

1  I 

2.77  4.0O ' 

4.0S  '  t.t-4.1 

I 

4.31  ,  IM 

4.n  '  4.60 

*■"*[    

S.80 1  4.W 


I 


7.00 


,11  I 
M 


iz.«r  I 


6.02  i 


4.60  I 


12.00 


«-7, 


6.S0 


(.06      4.6-0.6 


7.85' 


I       11, 
i         *' 

6 
8. 


lO.OO 


8.2-S.6 


8.60, 


0.00 


lO.OO' 


Uneeed  oil  met!,  oat 
meet,  wbeat  flonr, 
barlej  meal.  re- 
cleaned  cottonseed 
meal,  cocoa  ehell 
meal,  bean  meal, 
crushed  flaxseed, 

foenngreek^    salt  end 
com  meal. 


I 


8.60  I 


8.60 


Unseed  oil  meal,  oat 
meal,  wheat  floor, 
barley  meal,  re- 
cleaaed  cottonseed 
meal,  cocoa  shell 
meal,  bean  meal, 
crashed  flaxseed, 

foeoQffreek   and  salt. 


I 


31.00    Qronnd     corn,     (round 
.     tj9,      (round     (rain 
screenings,     digester 
tankage,  wheat  mld- 


I 


I     dltngs  and  charcoal. 

I    Old   process   oil   meal, 
tankage,       molasses, 
I     grain  middlings, 

charcoal  and  salt.  ■ 


84.00  ,  Brewers'  dried  grains, 

:  malt  sprouts,  cotton- 
seed    meal,     bominy 

I     meal. 
33.00    Mew     process     linseed 
meal,  cottonseed 

meal,    glnten,    wheat 
middlings,  wheat 

I  bran,  ground  corn, 
brewers'  grains,  malt 
sprouts,  pure  cane 
molasses,    i  of  1  per 

I      cent.  salt. 
1.75    ^,orn  chop,  wheat  mid- 
dlings, charcoal,  alf- 
alfa menl,   Low  grade 
floor     .and      digester 

'     tankage. 
1.7K  :  Oom    feed    meal,    alf- 
a  I  f  a,  molasscF, 

I  humus  or  peat  and  1 
per   cent.    salt. 


I 


I 


l.M  .  Oats,    com   bran,    com 
and  oat  hulls. 
I 
80.00 1  Cora,      grain      scre^n- 
'     logs,  oats  bj-product. 

1.60  '  <^.orn  meal,  rye  and  oat 
I     middllntcs,    oats    anil 
oat   hulls. 

1.86    Cora,   oats,  buckwheat 
'  and  buckwheat  middl- 
ings. 
84.00 1  \lfalta      meal,      com, 
oats,  brewers'  (rains, 
molasses. 


Linseed  oil  metl,  oat ' 
meal,  wbeat  floor,  I 
barley  meal,  locust 
bean  meal,  bean  meal,  ,' 
crashed  flaxseed,  re-  | 
cleaned  cottonseed 

meal,       cocoa        shell 
meal,  foenugreek, 

ground  anise  seed,  ' 
rice  polish,  corn  meal ' 
and  salt.  | 

As  certified,  i 


Ground      corn,      ground 
rye,       oats,       ground 
grain    screenings,    di-  | 
(ester  tankage,  wheat  i 
middlings    and    char- 
coal. I 

Old   process   linseed   oil  , 
meal,  tankage,  ground  ' 
grain  screeiilngs,  mo- 
lasses,    charcoal    and  i 
salt. 

As  certlfled ' 


I 


As  certified. 


As  certlfled. 


As  certified. 


Cora,  com  bran,  buck- 
wheat, oats  and  oat 
buUs. 

Corn,  oat  middlings, 
oat  hulls  and  (rain 
Bcn.»enin(s, 

Cora  meal,  oats,  rye 
buckwheat,  oat  middl- 
ln(s  and  oat   bulla. 

As  certified 


S»4 


818 


186 


4M 


'  1 


certified i   1268 

I 
1 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Name  of  Feedlnc  StnS  and 

i 

Crodft  PiotelB. 

1 

Name  and  Addreu  o{  Mana-                  Sampled  at 

B 

_K 

(actarer  or  Importer. 

I 

a 
e 

■ 

i 

1 

1 

1 

n6 

824  : 


827 


1254 


Tnxedo    Chop,    Tbe    Early    &  Wilklnsbarg,     Johnaton    & 

Daniel  Co.,  Olnclonati,  Oblo.  Smith. 

Tnxedo    Chop,    Tbe    Early    A  Comegte,    Ulcboy    &   Car- 
Daniel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  '  lisle. 


Pioneer     Chop,      Edvarda     & 
loomlB  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


Falrplay  C.  O.  A  B,  Chop 
Feed,  FalrpUy  Feed  Mills, 
Iitnton,  Ind. 


Average, 


Carnpgle,     J.     H.     Borgan 
&  Son. 


Hays,    John    Lacbman    A 
Co. 


421!    No.  1  Chop  Feed,  Olobe  Bleva-  Westlleld,   Frank   A.    Ack- 

I     tor  Co.,  BnOalo,  N.  T.  ley. 

7M    No.  1  Chop  Peed.  Olobe  BlOTa-  ',  Pnnxsntawney,       lefferaon 

tor  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.            |  Flour  &  Feed  Co. 


7»1    No.  1  Cbop  Feed,  Globe  Eleva- 
tor Co.,   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


C.  Chop,  1.  F.  Hogaett  A  Bon, 
I     Unlontown,    Pa. 
478  '  Premium  Chop,    The   Imperial 
Grain  A  MllUng  Co.,  Toledo. 
Oblo. 


283 '  Premtnm  Cbop,    The   Imperial 
I     Grain  A  Milling  Co.,  Toledo. 
Ohio. 


Llndsoy,  Keystone  Flour  A 
Feed  Co. 


Average, 


Cnlontown,   J.  F.   Hogaett 

A    Son. 
Bearer     Falls,     Doddl     A 

Garrett. 


Txtrohe,    I.atrobe   Feed    A 
Supply  Co. 


1211 1  Preminm  Cbop,    The   Imperial  '    Blalrsrille, 
Grain  A  Milling  Co.,  Toledo,         New. 
Oblo. 


985    8perlal  C.  O.  A  B.  Chop  Feed, 
John  Lacbman  A  Co.,  Hays, 
I     Pa. 

KS  Puritan  No.  2  Chop,  The  Tjike 
,  Shore  Elevator  Co.,  Cleve- 
i     land,   Ohio. 

TBI  Stnnrtard  Chop,  W.  H.  Long, 
Hojvard,  Pa. 

1067    No.    1  Cbop,    Luzerne   MlU.Ing 

Co. ,    Lnseme,    Pa. 

1041     Red  .Stnr  Mixed  Chop.   Mauser 

Mill  Co..  I-auryn  Station.  Pa. 

102S     No.      1      Chop,      Mlnci-Hlllard 

I     MllUng    Co.,     Wllkcs-Bnrre, 

I     Pa. 


George       J. 


Average 

Braddock,    John  Lacbman, 

Altoona,     B.     F.     Notley, 
Hovard,    W.  H.  Long 


Per  ct.    Per  ct. 

816         U.37         12.M  I 


U.lf 


827 


793  I 


7»1 


S40' 
478' 


Ifll 


•38 
761 


T^izerne,     Li  lerne    Milling  I     1067 

Co. 
Hazleton,  Manser  Mill  Co.,       1041 

Wllkes-Barre,     Miner-Hll-  i     1028 
lard   Milling  Co. 


16.89 

i».:s , 


10.86 


1«.2»  , 


10.20 

lO.M 

U.8S 
9.73 


8.7«  I 


8.68  I 


9.02  I 

lo.ao ' 
11.11 

10.60 

lO.Mj 

11.68 

U.Otl 


U.04 
11.06 


Per  ct. 
12.S0 


lO.OO 


9.88 
U.3S 


u.a 

10.6> 
».«8 
9.60 


9.11 


9.«« 


9. 
8. 

i        7, 
18 

10 

10. 
10 


60| 

I 

.88, 
.00  i 


.1» 


7-» 


T-» 


t.OO 
S.OO 


S.OO 


1.00 


7-9 
T.M 

io.n 


a       T-u 


i»-u 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


Grade  Fat. 

erode  Fiber. 

i 

■'          ■     '              'j^-:^  =,j,-j—    ■■■   —       ■'■-■ L=.,..-=. 

■  ■  .  ■■■■ 

s; 

1       IdenUfl«d   br  Micro- 

3i 

a 

1 

Obrtlfl«d  Compositloa.            scoplcal  BxAmina- 

o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

r 

* 

tlon. 

m 

3 

Per  ct.  1  Per  ct.  '  Per  ct.  '  Per  ct.  i  Pw  et. 
3.S8  I         4.00  I         «.40 1       10.00  ,         2.00 


S.8»' 


>.S« 


3.39  I 


3.94  ' 


4.23  1 


4.20 

4.12 
4.10 

3.67 


4.00 


2.50 


8-« 


»4 


3.00 

3.r.o 


3.MI 


4.06 


3.M  j    

3.97      l,M.5 


2.10 

4.22 

4.U 
4.17 
3.8S 


3.00  ' 

f.SO 
t.t-t. 


t.m 


8.17 


E.S4' 

I 

«.0S  I 

7.48 

7.«7. 


..17, 
8.10 

8.29 

S.19 

4.22  ! 
8.86  I 
3.96 


10.00 


1.80 


l.SO 


\l(Blfm      meal,      corn. 

oats,  brewers'  graln>', 

roolaaaea. 
Alfalfa      meal,      corn. 

oats,  brewers*  gralt):^, 

molasses. 


Corn  feed  meal,  oat 
feed,  wheat  mldtll 
logs,  wheat  bran  and 
com    gluten    teed. 


As  certlOed, 
As  certl8ed, 


9.00  I 


7-9 


I 
9.00  I 
6-10  I 
3-6. 

I 


White  or  yellow  com, 

oats,      barley,      corn  , 

meal  mill  by-product, 

(One   meal   and  sift-  . 

ings),    oat   meal    by.  I 

products    (oat   middl- 
ings,      oat      groeta,  | 

oat  onlls)  and  salt.     , 
Corn,    oats,    oat   hulls,   i    As  certifled, 

flour    rolddllngft    and  I 

salt  I  of  1  per  cent. 
Corn,    oat«,   oat   hulls, 

flour    middlings    and 

salt  i  of  1  per  cent. 


Corn  fiH'd  meal,  oat 
ra'ddllnns,  oat  hnlls, 
wheat  middlings,  , 

wheat  bran    and    corn  ' 
gluten   feed. 

Corn,  oetfl,  corn  meal 
and  sittings.  oat 
KrfMitH,  oat  middlings, 
oat  bulls  and  salt.       i 


1.70 


1.(0 


Com,  oats,  oat  halls, 
flour  middlings  and 
salt  i  of  1  per  cent. 


8.00        12.00    Corn,     oats,     rye     and 

'  oat  bulls. 

9.00        30.00    .Shelled    and   ear  corn, 
cottonseed  meal, 

I  white    hnmlny    meal, 

'  '     oat     middlings,      oat 

shorts,  oat  hnlls 
and  i  of  1  per  cent. 

,  salt. 

9.00  1.80    Shelled    .ind    ear  'oru, 

cottonseed  meal, 

white    liomlny    meal, 

oat     middlings,     oat 

I  shorts,       oat        bulls 

and  i  of  1  per  cent. 

salt, 

9.00  <        l.tii    Shelled  and    ear   corn. 

cottonseed  meal, 

I  i      white    hominy    menl. 

oat  middlings,  ont 
shorts,  oat  hulls 
and  J  of  1  per  cent, 
salt. 


31.00 

1.60  Com.  oats,  barley, 
oat  middtlnES,  <>•! 
groats  and  oat  hulls. 


Cora, 
,     balls 


oats, 
etc. 


84.00  Corn.  oafs,  rye  and 
wheat  middlings. 

1.S6  Corn,  oats  rye  aud 
wheat  middlings. 

1.65  Corn,  oats.  midi3llL|ri! 
and    hominy, 

2.00  Corn,  oats  and  middl- 
ings. 


Ground   com   and    oats,  i 

wheat  flour  middlings,  I 

mllo      malse,       KaOIr  . 

corn,     oat    bulla    and 

salt. 

As  certifled 


Aa  certifled. 
As  certifled. 


As  certifled. 


As  certifled. 


Com.  oats,  oit  mld- 
dllniss.  ont  groats,  oit 
hulls  and  salt. 

Corn,  oats  and  oat 
hulls.  I 

Corn,   osts,    lyc,    wheat  . 

mlddlintrs     and     trace 

of    Imrlfy. 
As  certified,     

As  cnjfled. i 

As  certifled 


SIC 
824 


426 
798 


34'> 

<7S 


232 


1211 


<S8 

751 

1067 
1.H1 
1028 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


~ 



Crude  Proteia. 

1 

Nune  of  Fmdlnc  Stuff  u< 

^ 

Nam*  and  Addnn  of  Mano- 

SamplMI  at 

e 

tactnnr  or  Importar. 

g 

1 

1 

5j 

1 

1 

m 
m 

s 

5 

!§ 

O 

1068 
lOGS 


M» 


8te 


742 


in 


a  O.  &  B.  CbOfi,  UoUett 
Grain  ft  lUlUnc  Co.,  He- 
Glare,    Ohio. 


Park  CUf  Cbop,  The  lloUett 
Oraln  ft  MUllng  Co.,  Mc- 
Olare,  Ohio. 

4  Gboi),  Robblna  MUllng  Co., 
WUkei-Barre,    Pa. 

B  Chop,   Robbtna  HllUnr  Co., 

Wllkea-Barre,    Pa. 
do.     I    Mixed    Chop,     H.     N. 

Schoolejr    ft    8oa,    I«»me, 

Pa. 
Oamp'a    0.     0.     B.     K.    Chen 

reed,    Tlie   Toledo   Oraln  ft 

Ullllnc  Co.,  Toledo,   Ohio. 

Oamp'a  C.  O.  ft  B.  Chop  Feed, 
The  Toledo  Oraln  ft  MlUlng 
Co.,  TUedo,  Ohio. 

Oamp'a  0.  O.  ft  B.  Chop  Feed, 
The  Toledo  Grain  ft  IlUllng 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Oamp'a  O.  O.  ft  B.  Chop  Feed, 
The  Toledo  Grain  ft  Milling 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Camp'a  C.  O.  ft  B.  hop  Feed, 
The  Toledo  Grain  ft  HiUlng 
Co..  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Windber,  Olande  Davla, 


McKeeeport,  Keystone 

Commercial  Co. 

Wllkes-Barre,  Bobbina 

Hilling  Co. 

Wllkes-Barre,  Bobblna 

Hilling  Co. 
Lnieme,  H.  N.  Schooler  ft 

Son. 

Sooth    Fork,    J.    E.    Cria- 
man. 


HcKeesport,  Keystone 

Commercial   Co. 


Hars,      Hara     Hilling     ft 
Feed  Co. 


Per  ct.  1  Per  et.    Per  ct. 
10         ll.O  ».S]  7-t 


1068 
1066 

US 


900 


».08 


>.66 


>.»  {       11.25 


a.w 

U.86 
*.8S 


lO.M 


Carnegie, 
lisle. 


Richer    ft  Cai- 


DuBbla, 
Oo. 


TlmUn,    Kelly    ft 


Oamp'a  Uttle  Wonder  Chop 
Feed,  The  Toledo  Oraln  ft 
Hilling  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


131  Oamp'a  Little  Wonder  Chop 
Feed,  The  Toledo  Grain  ft 
HllUng  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Arerage 

Lock  Baren,  U.  U  Olaater 


South    Fork,    J.    B.    Crla- 


Oamp's  Little  Wonder  Chop 
YeeA,  Tlie  Toledo  Grain  t: 
Hilling  Co.,   Toledo,  Ohio. 


Bedford,    K.   H. 
DiehL 


ft  0.   B. 


8M 


SU 


742 


in 


10.66 

8.60 

10.08 

S.OO 

10.68 

10.60 

lO.S 

».» 

10.40 

*.u 

».» 

8.81 

11.63 

S.18 

»-ll 

8-M 

8.n 

7-0 


7-» 


T-» 


7-» 


1-i 


1-t 


1-* 
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FE£DINO  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


Crude  F*t 


Onid*  Fiber. 


Per  ct.  ,  Per  ct.    Per  et. 
(.06         t-t.S  t.M 


S.M      l.S-t.e  8.M 


Perct. 
7-» 


%.i-» 


W 


B.zr  I 

t.M  !  4-6 

t.M  I      a.8s 


t.t-t.s 


4.W 


t.6-«.S 


T.ai 


t.M 


S.S4 


«.» 


t.M 


6-7 


I 

I 


Oertlfled  Oompotltion. 


Mentlfled  br  UlaD- 
ecopl^  Brrmlne- 


Per  et.  I 

ttM  I  Corn,  cetii,  oet  bnlla, 
oat  mlddlliiKi,  oat 
KKmU  and  barley. 


t.6-l.t 


T.M 


4.18  '    }.6-4.6 


7.57 


*-8 

l.W. 

6.03 

1.10 

6-8 

KM 

•-8 

1.(0. 

M 


(-8  I 


4.10 

I 

t.M  ; 


i.m 


?.91 


*-*; 


S-4' 


7.92  1 

8.72  I 


(.29  ' 


7-9 


1.V    Oom,     oati     and     oat 
lialia. 

2.00 !  Corn,    bomlnr.     oeti, 
I     rye     mlddllnn,     eat 
mlddUnga  and  hnlla. 
Com,       hominy,       oat 
mladllngs  and  hnlla. 
Com,     oata     and     oat 
mlddllnga. 


White  com,  oata,  bar- 
ley, wheat  Honr,  oat 
middllDga.  oat  gtoata 
and  oat  hnlla. 
I^blte  com,   oata,  bar- 
I     ley,     oat    middlings, 
'     oat    groata    and    oat 
hulls, 
r '  White  or  yellow  com. 
I     oata,      barley,      corn 
I     meal     mill     by-pn>- 
I     dncta,  (One  meal  and 
■irtinri),     oat     meal 
'     by-producta,  (oat 

groats,       oat       mld- 
I     dlings  and  oat  bnlla). 
I     and  1  of  1  per  cent. 
One  salt. 
White  or  yellow  com, 
oats,      barley,      corn 
meal      mill      by-pro- 
dneta,  (fine  meal  and 
sif  tings) ,    cat     meal 
I     by-prodnets,  (oat 

groats,       oat      mid- 
dlings end  oat  bulls), 
and  i  o(  1  rer  cent, 
fine  salt. 
White  or  yellow  corn,  i 
oats,      barley,      corn  [ 
meal      mill      by-pro- 
dncts,  (One  meal  and 
atf  tings),     oat    meal 
by-prodncta,  (oat 

froata,  oat  mld- 
llngs  and  oat  bolls), 
and  i  o(  1  per  cent, 
line  salt. 


1.70    White  com,  oata    corn 
I     meal      mill       by-pro- 
dncta, (line  meal  and 
I     sittlnga)     oat     meal 
by-prodncta,  (oat 

groata,  oat  mld- 
dllnga and  oat  hnll'l. 
of  1  perlcent.  Sna  salt. 
80.00  Vellow  or  white  ccm, 
oats,  oat  mlddllnga, 
oat  groata,  and  oat 
hnlla. 

l.SO  '  White  or  yellow  erra, 
oata,  com  meal  mill 
by-prodnct  (fine  meal 
and  alftlnga).  oat 
meal  by-prodto!ta, 
roat  groats,  oat 
mlddllnga,  oat  hnlla) 
and  I  of  1  per  cent. 
salt. 


Cora,  oats,  oat  mlddl- 
llnn,  oat  groats,  oat 
bnfls,  barley  and  large 
amonnt  of  com  elean- 
Inga. 

Aa  certified,   


As  certllled, 


188 


VXD 


certlBad [    10'8 

1066 


As  certllled. 
As  certified. 

As  certlBed. 


183 


Oon,  oats,  com  meal 
and  alftings,  oat 
groats,  oat  mlddllnga, 
oat  hulls  and  salt. 


Cora,  oats,,  com  meal 
and  alftlnga  oat 
groats,  oat  middlings, 
oat  holla  and  salt. 


S.t 


Corn,  oats,  com  meal 
and  alftings,  oat 
groata.  oat  mlddllnga, 
oat  halls  and  aalt. 


(38 


Aa  certified. 


A  a  certified 


As  certified 


742 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OP 


Crude  Protdn. 

1 

Name  of  Feeding  Stuff  and 

i 

9 

Name  and  Address  ot  Hana- 

Sampled  at 

1 

(acturer  or  Importer. 

a 

a 

g 

1 

S 

1 

1 

1 

O 

7»    Camp's    Little    Wonder    Chop 
I     Feed,    The   Toledo   Grain   & 
Milling  Co.,  Toledo,  Oblo. 


I-ocIc  Haven,   F.  H.  Ojtr. 


I 
'.  Camp'a  Little  Wonder  Cbop  St.  Marys,  Hall,  Kanl  ft  ' 
i     Feed,    The   Toledo   Grain   ft         Bydc  Co.  '  i 

Milling  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Gamp's  Little  Wonder  Chop 
Feed,  The  Toledo  Grain  & 
Milling  Co.,   Toledo,  Ohio. 


New      Brighton,      J. 
Hornby    ft   Sons. 


H. 


1209  Camp's  Little  Wonder  Chop 
!  Feed,  The  Toledo  Grain  ft 
Milling  Co..   Tolodo,  Oblo. 

1111  Camp's  Little  Wonder  Chop 
Feed,  The  Toledo  Grain  ft 
Milling  Co.,  Toledo,  Oblo. 


Blalravllle,    J.    A.   McEel- 
vey. 

Charleroi,   R.   C.   Monntaer 


S6S    Camp's    Little    Wonder    Chop  j   Clearfield,    J.   T.    Mnrpby, 
Feed,    The    Toledo   Grain    ft  I 
Milling  Co..  Toledo.  Ohio.       ! 


I 

600    Camp's    Little    Wonder    Chop  : 
Feed,    The    Toledo   Grain   ft 
Milling  Co.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


Rochester.   Rochester  Seed 
&  Supply  Go. 


Camp's  Little  Wonder  Chop 
Peed,  The  Toledo  Grain  & 
Milling  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


C  in>p'8  M.  D.  Chop  Feed,  The 
r<>iedo  Grain  &  Milling  CO., 
T<'ledo,    Ohio. 


.Wnnaon       Station, 
Smntztnger. 


Jacob 


Arerage 

Lock  HiTen,  H.  L.  Claster 


m 


m 


«7 


Oamp'8    Little    Wonder    Cbop      Byerett,  J.  ft  C.   Howard,         191 
Feed,    The   Toledo   Grain    ft 
Mining  Co.,  Toledo,  Oblo. 


120» 

mi 


Per  ct.    Per  ct.  i  Per  ct 
8.7(1  ».S  7-8 


7M 


10.S2 


11.17  I 


lO.W 


».e2 


10.07' 


8.7S 


S.44 


a.60 


».07        ».oe 


8.7S 


lO.Sl  ' 


9.0» 


T.S 


T-8 


7-8 
7-8 


7-8 


7-» 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


Crude  Fat 

Grade  Fiber. 

^ 

1 

i 

8 

'       Identiawl   liT  Uteio- 

Oertllled  CompoalHon.            scoplcal  Bzunlne- 

g 

^ 

1 

^ 

1 

tlOB. 

1 

m 

1 

& 

o 

& 

o 

1 

1 

6 

Per  ct.  I 


l.Sl 


Per  ct.  I 


Per  et.  i  Per  ct. 

I.M  I  7-« 


7-9 


Per  Ct. 

1.65 


*-M. 


%.»■ 


4.W  . 
4.27 


8-4  I 


t-t 


I 


>.10 


7.MI 


1.60 


t.K, 


4.10 


3.60 


S.91  , 

s.a'. 


«-4| 


7.4S 


7.17 


7.41 


7-9 


7-9, 


7-9  1 


7-9 


7-» 


1.70 


>.6-4.6 


7  93 

«.27' 


32,92 
1.76 


White  corn,  oats,  com 
meal  by-produrtft. 
(One  mpil  and  slfl- 
loga),  oat  meal  by- 
product?. <oat  KFoatR, 
oat  middilngs.  out 
hnllii)  and  i  of  1  pc-r 
cent,    fine  »alt. 

White  or  yellow  com, 
oatSp  corn  meal  mill 
by-products,  (fine 

mctil  and  •iftlngx), 
oat  meal  by-product" 
oat  Kroata,  oat 
mlddllDga.  oat  tauIlK) 
and  i  of  1  per  cent, 
fine  Halt. 

White  or  yellow  com, 
oatii,  com  meal  mill 
by-products,  (fine 

meal  and  stftlngs), 
oat  meal  by-product?, 
oat  Kroatn,  o:it 
mIddltnKF,  oat  bulls) 
and  i  of  1  per  cent, 
nne  salt. 

White  or  yellow  com. 
oats,  corn  meal  mill 
by-products,  (fine 

meal  and  alftlnics), 
oat  meal  by-producv, 
oat  itroats,  ont 
middllnjcs,  oat  bulls) 
and  !  of  1  per  cent, 
line  salt. 

Tcllow  corn,  oats,  oaf 
middlings,  oat  gronts 
and    oat    hulls. 

White  or  yellow  com, 
oats,  corn  meal  mill 
by-prodnctfl,  (fine 

meal  and  slftlnf^H), 
oat  meal  by-produrtH, 
(oat  eroats,  ont  m'd- 
dllnffs,  ont  bulls), 
and  i  of  1  i  cr  cent, 
salt. 

Yellow  or  white  com, 
oats,  o.it  mMdllnss. 
oat  (fronts  and  ont 
hulls. 

White  or  yellow  corn, 
oats,  corn  meal  mill 
by-products.  (fine 

nienl  and  slftln«s), 
oat  meal  by-products, 
(oat  eroats,  ost  ni'd- 
dlln(;s.  ont  hulls), 
anil  i  of  1  per  cent, 
salt. 

White  or  yellow  corn, 
onts.  corn  meal  mill 
by-products,  (fine 

meal  and  slftlnift**, 
oat  mcnl  by-prt>duct. 
font  Kroats.  o-t  mld- 
Ollnffs.  ont  hulls), 
and  I  of  1  I  er  cent. 
salt. 

White  corn,  oats,  corn 
mcnl  mill  by-product, 
(fine  meal  and  slff- 
Ines)  oat  mer..  by- 
product, (ont  fronts, 
oat  mtddllnes,  oat 
bulls)  nnd  i  of  1  per 
eeot,    flne  lalt. 


Aa  certifled. 


As  certified. 


As  certifled. 


Aa  certifled. 


As  certifled. 
As  certified. 


782 


As  certified. 


As  certlflM, 


[   As  certified. 


XO 


As  certified. 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Nam*  of  raedlac  Stat  lad 

Name  and  Addt«M  of  Uana- 

laetDicr  or  Importer, 


Sampled  at 


i 

& 

3 


Cmde  Protein. 


9 

a 

S 


130    Oamp'a  M.  D.  Chor  Feed,  The 
Toledo  Gnln  *  MllUntr  Co.,  ' 
Toledo,    Ohio. 


7S4    Standard  Chop,  C.  Y.  Wagner, 

Bellefonte,   Pa. 
CU    Byrlte  Chop,  George  Walter  ft 

Bone,    Butler,    Pa. 
No.  1  Chop,  L.  B.  Tagel,  UiU- 

mont.  Pa. 

IIISOBUANBOI78  CHOP 
FBBSDS, 

OOBN   CHOPS. 

«6S  i  B.  Com  Meal,  Globe  BleTator 

I     Co.,   Baffalo,  N.  Y. 

937  '  Com   Ileal,    Mratle  Hilling  & 

I     Feed  Co.,   Rocheeter,    N.   Y. 

19S    Camp'a  Yellow  Cora  Meal,  The 

Toledo  Omin  &  MllUnf  Co., 

Toledo.   Ohio. 

BABLBT    CHOP. 

sa  I  BarleyFoodB  Co.,  Mor- 

]     gantown,   W.   Va. 

CORN  AND  OAT  CHOPS. 

461    luatlce  Brand  Corn  and  Oata  I 

and   I  cmahed,    Conaoltdated 

Willing    Corporation,     Bnffalo, 

N.   T. 

676  ,  Com  and    Oata   Chop,    Dayton 

I     Hilling  Co.,  Towanda,  Pa. 
laM    Cora    and    OaU    Chop,    David 
Bllia  A  Son,    Indiana,   Pa. 
78    Com    and    Oats    Chop,    Levan 

&  Soni,  Columbia,  Pa. 
46S    Corn  and    Oata  Chop,    Honaca 
BoUer   Mills,    Monaca,    Pa. 
806    Corn   and   Oati    Chop,    Fatten 
ft  Daaghertj,   ReynoldsTiUe, 
Pa. 
407    Cora  and  Oata  Ohop,  Port  Al- 
leganr  UtlUng  Co.,   Port  Al- 
legany.   Pa. 
tU    Cora  and   Oata   Chop,   Preaton 

ft  Jacqulsh,   Troy,   Pa. 
42}    Cora    and    OaU    Feed,     H.    Z. 
Pride  ft  Son,   Westlleld,  Pa. 
1193    Corn   and   Oata    Chop,    George 
L.  Reed  Milling  Co.,  Broci- 
vUle,    Pa. 
908 '  Com    and    Oata   Chop.    B.    F. 
Shannon  ft  Co.,  Bntler,  Pa. 
366    Cora  and  Oata  Chop,  John  W. 
Smith  ft  Bro.,  Clearfield,  Pa. 
463    Com  and  Oat  Feed,  Snn  Mlll- 

'     Ing  Co.,  Hanafleld,  Pa. 
276    Mined    Chop,    J.    O.    Wanner 
;     list.,    stony    Creek,    Pa. 


CORN,  OATS  AND  BABIiBIT 
CHOPS. 

'  Oxn,  Oata  and  Barley  ChoF, 
I  John  W.  Bberts,  Clearfield, 
'     Pa. 


Sonth    Fork, 
man. 


J.    E.    Cria-  .      lit 


Average,    | 

Bellefonte,   O.   Y.   Wagner 

Bntler,  George  Walter  ft 
Sons. 

Mlfflinbnrg,  Union  Hard- 
wan  Co. 


HaoaAeld,  S.  W.  ft  M.  F. 

Hoae  Co. 
Troy,     Farmera'     ft     Con- 

aumera*  Commercial  Co. 
McKeeaport,  Keystone 

Commercial  Oo. 


Average, 


Daiontown,  J.  F.  Hogaett 
ft  Son.  •    ' 


WllUamaport,       Ootal       ft 

King,  I 

Indiana,     David     Bills     ft  . 

Son. 
Lancaster,   Levan  ft  Sona, 


Monaca      Roller  | 
Patton      ft 


ATCEIgO, 


ClearfielJ, 
Bberta. 


Joli.1 


W. 


Per  et.    Per  et. 
10.43  '        0.13 


Perct. 

7-» 


764 
361 


341 


WeUaboro,  R.  J.  Dunham,         461 


Monaca, 

Mllla. 
Reynoldsvllle 

Daugherty. 


Allegany, 
gany  MlUing  Co. 

Troy,  Preaton  ft  Jaequlah, 

Westfleld,    H.  Z.   Pride  ft 

Son. 
Brookvllle,   George  L.  Reed 

Milling   Oo. 

Bntler,    B.   F.  Shannon  ft 

Co. 
Clearfield.  John  W.  Smith 

ft  Bro. 
Manafield,      Son      Milling 

Co.  I 

Mt.   Pean,   Noln  Elotherr, 


676 
1204 
78 
46* 
806 

407 

»4| 

423{ 
1193 

908 
366 

463 
175 


36( 


10.1* 
11.10 
11.63 
10.46 


14.30 
13.tE 
U.Tf 

13.10 

».4( 


10.00 


11.38 

lo.a 

10.76 
11.63 
11.07 

11.01 

11.03 
10.(3 
10.33 

U.4( 
13.73 
10.68 
13.00 

u.zr 

14.05 


I 

*.ul    

I 

U.60  '  1»-13 

10.13 '  C-IO 

t.l*  i  <.0* 


».u 

8.83 

t.O* 

8.03 
IS.S 


10.60 


I 


10.38    . 
U.tSi  . 

U.0.1 

».a   . 

u.60 

10.U 

ll.U 
lO.St     . 

».«1 ' 

I 

ll.U: 

0.44! 
10.81  ' 

*.t0 
10.63  I 

i 
W.Ot.  I 


Digitized  by 


Gooole 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


erode  Vat. 


Grade  Fiber. 


I 


OertUed  Gompodtlon. 


IdentUed  bj  Mlen- 

woplcal  Bxamlne- 

tion. 


Per  ct. 
t.t-l.i  : 


Per  ct. 

7.83 


S-4  ' 

3-<| 
t.OO 


I 


S-4 


S.M 
6.52 
4.0! 
S.M 


l.tT 

4.62 
2.M 
U.M 

4.« 

4.» 
4.07 
«.» 

t.to 

S.13 

S.OS 

4.47 
t.Ot 
4.26 

4.23 
2.14 
6.60 
2.W 
4.67 

X.» 


Per  ct. 

7-» 


6-7 
^10 
C.OO 


Per  ct.  I 

8D.0P  ,  (Tblte  or  yellow  corn, 
oats,  oat  mlddlloga, 
oat  groata  and  oat 
bulla. 

12.60  I 

30.00  '  Corn,  barley,  oata  and 

I     mlddllnge. 
l.K  '  Wheat  icteenlnga,  oata 

and  corn. 
l.W*  I  Corn    ears,     com    and 
oata. 


«-4 


22.00 
1.76 
1.86 

24.n 


Made  from  com. 


1.86 


1.86     

2.00  I  Pore  grain  chop,  • 

sr.oo    

1.76     


1.80 


l.M 


Aa  certlfled. 


Aa  certlDed, 
As  certlfled, 
Aa  certlfled, 


754 
918 


Cora     chop.       (Sample 

damp  and  moaty.) 
Corn  cbop 


Corn    cbop. 


Barley    cbop. 


Corn  and  oata, 


Corn,    oata    and    small 

amonnt  o(  bnckwbeat. 

Corn    and    oata 

Corn   and  oata 

Com  and  oata 


Corn  and  oata Aa  certlfled. 


Corn  and  oata. 


2M 


Ml 


67« 
1204 
78 
46» 
806 

407 


l.tO  I  Corn  and  oata,  Ag  certlfled |     tM 

1.90 ;  Com  and  oata,    Aa  certified '     428 

l.TtlCom  and  oaU Aa  certlfled I   (Ut 


1.86    Cora  and  oati  '  As  certlfled. 


I.Tt    Cora  and  oata, 
U.OO  '  Cora  and  oats, 

■■•! 

88.7}  I 


Aa  certlfled,  ... 
Aa  certlfled,  ... 
Cora  and  oata. 


m 

IK 

462 
176 


1.70 


Cora,  oata  and  dnu>.     As  certlfled. 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OP 


S 
a 


Name  of  Fe«diii(  Staff  and 

Name  and  Addresa  of  Mana- 

f  actorer  or  Importer. 


Samiiled  at 


I 


s 


erode  Protein. 


3 
& 


I 
3 

a 

o 


ei5 


Cow   Chop,    Kleiner  Btothem, 
Martlnabarff.    Pa. 


Corn,  Outs  and  Barley  Chop, 
Lansoa  Brothers,  Tionesta, 
Pa. 

C37  Fresb  Ground  Mixed  Feed, 
McCnuley,  McKay  &  Co., 
BrockwarvUlc,    Fa. 


CHOP  FEEDS. 

Mixed    Chop,    W.    N.    Brosba, 
Jersey   Shore,    Pa. 


Mixed     Chop,     City    Flooring 
MlUa,   Inc..  Mnncy,   Pa. 


Fresh  Oronnd  Chop,  City  Rol 
ler  MilU,    New  Castle,   Pa. 


1206    Mixed    Chop,     David    Ellis    & 
9oo,  Indiana,  Pa. 


Altoona,  Klcptier  Urotbcra, 

Tlonestn,       Liiubou       Rro-  i 
thers.  I 

BrockwayvUle,      McCauley 
McKay  &  Co. 


193    Fresh  _Oroond  Mlled  Chop,   P. 
—  Xx>y8burg,    Pa. 


B.    Fnrry, 


^7  ;  Mixed    CtaMi,    Oamble,    Qheen 

A   Co.,    Belief onte.    Pa. 
1047    Chop,  Glbbs  Milling  Co.,  Nan- 
ticolce.    Fa. 

1034  Rye  Mixed  Chop,  Haaleton 
Mercantile  Co.,  Haaleton, 
Pa. 

194    Fresh  Ground  Mixed  Chop,  6. 
B.   Hoover,    Woodbury,   Pa. 
lins    Com    and    Oats    Chop,    G.    P. 
Matthews     &      Sons,      Inc., 
Scranton,    Pa. 
10(29    Mixed      Chop,      Miner-Hillard 
Milling    Co..     Wlllces-Barre, 
Pa. 
247    Mixed  Chop,  George  W.  Wertz, 

Wcrnersville,    Pa. 
691     Mixed    Chop,     Tyrone    Mllllog 
'     Co.,   Tyrone,   Pa. 

MI8CBIXANE0US  FEEDS. 

43*  Wheat  Screenings  Meal,  Deer- 
lield  Milling  Co.,  Knoivllle, 
Pa. 

669  Oswego  Corn  Meal,  Oswego 
Milling  Co.,  Oswego,   N.  Y. 

PROPRIETARY   POUI/TRY 

FOODS.  I 

Mined     Chiclteo     Feed,     Acme 
MUUag  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


Average, 


Jersey      Shore, 
Brosba. 

W.       N. 

Money.        City 
Mills,   Inc. 

Flouring 

New    Castle,     City     Roller 
Mills. 

Indiana,     David 
Son. 

Bills     ft 

Everett,  A.  H.  Whetstone, 


I 


Beiiefonte,   Gamble  Oheen 

ft  Co. 
Nanticoke,     Qibba    Milling 

Co. 

Haaleton,  Hazleton  Mer- 
cantile Co. 

Everett,  A.  H.  Whet- 
stone. 

Wiikes-Barre.  C.  P.  Mat- 
thews ft  Sons,  Inc. 

Wilkcs-Bnrre,  Miner-Hil- 
lani  Milling  Co. 

Reading,         George         W, 

Wertz. 
Tyrone,      Tyrone      Milling 

Co. 


Kooxvi'le,    Drerfleld    Mill- 
ing Co. 

Williamsport,   P.  W.   Daw- 
eon  &  Son. 


CoudempDrt,     Gates     Bro- 
thers. • 


Per  ct. 

949  I       11. 8S  ! 


12.26 
12.04 


757 
1047 

lOM 

194 
1018 


247 
6»1 


12.70 


10,9« 


Per  ct.  . 

10.19 

U.69' 

10.81 

10.6* 

10.69 

9.13' 

i 
10.19  I 

12.56 


10.22, 
11.41  I 


12.68 


U.»4 


Per  ct. 
7.00 


7-10 


7-U 


6.a* 


U.40 

1 
11.88 

10.89 

10.88 

10.72 

10.06 

10.57 

lO.X 

11.14 

u.6a 

10.82 

».6«; 

12.44 
U.66 


( 


17.1*  ■ 
10.00  : 


U.] 


(.a 


U-14 
10.80 

i.M 

».00 
T-» 

T-IO 

U.OO 
l.« 

i»-IT.S 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


Crude  Fat. 


I 


Ondenber. 


I 

9 
I 


Certified  Compoaltlon. 


Identified   bj   Mien)- 

8cu[ilcal  Bxamlna- 

tloii. 


I' 


Per  ct.    Per  ct. 
3.n '        3.00 


».47| 


3.85  ' 


I 


Per  ct.    Per  ct.  I 
3.34  ;        9.00  ' 


t.n 


3.W  I 


4.16  6-« 


■  I 


I 
Per  ct.  I 

1.86    Cora,  oats  and  barlej.      As  certified M9 

1.80    Com,  oata  and  barley.      As  certified tl6 

1.80    Pure    com,     oats    and      As  certified '     S37 

barley.  j 

1.7» 


4.63  I  3-6  ! 

I  I 

3.SI  '  3.3«  ' 

!  i 

4.«8|  4.00  1 


8.3B1 


4.07 
4.13 


4.61 

6.83 


3.14  I 
3.73. 


7.88 
4.63 


S.ll 


4.00  I 
Wl 


3.00 
3.60  ! 


6.33'  4-8 


U.W  (.00  , 


4.68  '       12.00 


7.01  I 


t.63 
5.42' 

7.23 

8.11 
4.28 

4.06 


4.02 


3.86 


4.00 
6.20 


S-9  I 


6-7, 

4.60  I 
2.90  I 


7.31  I     6.96-9 
2.66  I    


1.70    Ear  com,  oats,  barley, 
screeologfl     of     grain 
and     pof^Hlbly     wheat  : 
■  by-products. 

1.6C  Wheat  middlings,  com 
ear  chop  and  oat 
feed.  < 

34.00  Oorn,  rye,  oats  and 
vheat    screenings. 


1.76    Pure  grains. 


1.76 


1.90 
1.96 


I  Corn,       oats,       aborts, 
I     screenings  and   bran. 


oats     and     oat 


Corn, 
teed. 

Rye   feed,  bomlny  and 
oat  bulla. 

■1.76 

38.00    Oorn,       oats,      bomlny 
and  oat  balls. 

1.90    Cora,  wheat,  middlings 
I     and  oat   hulls, 

1.90 '  Corn,     oats,     rye    and 

■     middlings. 
35.00  I  Com,        Kafllr       corn, 

I     oats,  barley,  rye  and 

I     wheat   feed. 


Ear  com,  oata,  barley,  I 
and  ground  grain  1 
screenings.  ! 

Corn   ear   chop,    barley,  } 
wheat   middlings,    oat 
middlings       and       oat 
hulls.  I 

Corn,    oats,    rye,    wheat  ' 
screenings    and    small 
amount  of  milo  maize 
and  buckwheat.  i 

Corn,  oats,  barley,  I 
buckwheat,  Kaffir  1 
corn,  wheat  bran  and  ' 
middlings,     rye     bran  1 

'  and      middlings      and  1 
small    amount   ground 
grain  screenings. 

Cora,        oats,        small  1 
amount  of  wheat  bran  ' 
and    wheat    middlings  1 
and    large    amount   of 
corn        glumes        and 
cleanings. 

As  certified 

Com,  oats,   buckwheat. 

oat  middlings  and  oat 

bolls. 
As  certified 


Corn,   oats,  wheat  bran 
and  middlings. 

Corn,    oats,    oat    hulls,  ' 
hominy  feed  and  malt 
sprouts.  < 

As  certified I 


196 


767 
1047 

1084 

194 
1018 


As  certified. 
As  certified. 


26.00    Composed      of 
I     screenings. 


wheat  I  Ground     wheat    screen- 
I      lugs  meal. 


1.60  I  rine       slf tings       (ron  I  As  certified, 
com. 


I.1S 


347 

6»1 


438 


41 S 


Cracked  corn.  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, Kaffir  corn, 
sunflower  seed  and 
smsll  amount  whole 
weed   seeds. 
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TABLE  V— ANALYSES  OP  SAMPLES  OF 


Name  of  Feedlns  Stuff  and 

NkiM  and  Addtan  of  Uann- 

f  aetorer  or  Importer. 


Safflplcd  at 


B 


Oode  Pntala. 


MT 


Adler'i    Pooltrj    Faed,    S.    O.  '  Altoooa       Altoona       Feed 
Adier  ft  Sons,   Altoona,   Pa.  '      MUla. 


12ta    Ponltrj    Uaah,    A.    P.    Allen,      Brie,     A.     P.     Allen. 
Brie,    Pa.  . 


IM 


657 


«6» 


ion 


Cluck  Ohiek  Scratch  read, 
American  lulling  Co.,  Pe- 
oria, m. 


Clack  Olnck  Scratch  reed. 
American  MilUns  Co.,  Pe- 
oria, m. 


Sncrene  Chick  Feed,  American 
lUlUns   Co.,    Peoria,    ni. 


Hen-O-La  Scratch  Feed,  Aib- 
denon  Biotheis  A  Co.,  York, 
Pa. 


Moat     Lay    Haah,     Anderaon 
Brothera  *  Co.,   York,  Pa. 


0-TBt-l»T  Fonltrr  Feed  with 
Orit  and  Charcoal,  J.  J. 
Badenoch   Co.,    Chicago,    111. 


Chicken  Uaah,  Bergin  *  Co., 
Nanticoke,  Pa. 


Blended  Hen   Food,    Blank   It 
Oottahall,   SanbuT,   Pa. 


Blended  Hen   Food,    Blank   St 
Oottahall,   Sonbnry,    Pa. 


Chick  Food  InTtgorator,  Blank 
Ik  GottahaU,  Banboiy,  Pa. 


Harriabnrg,  Uock  ft  Hart- 


Rldgwar,   Charlea  O.   Sal- 
berg. 


M7 
1^2 


Per  ct.    Per  ct. 
U.Sl  '         ».T6 

>.67  I       M.lt 


«E7 


Average, 


RIdgway,   Charlea  O.   Bal- 
hecg. 


York.    Anderaon    Brother* 
ft  Go. 


York.     Anderaon    Brother* 
ft  Go. 


Lebanon,        B.       Strlckler 
Sona. 


Nanticoke,   Bergln  ft  Co., 


Sunbnrr,    Blank    ft    Oott- 
ahall. 


Lewlatown,  H.  0.  Jackaoo 
Snpplj  Co. 


ATOrige, 


Sanburjr,    Blank    ft 
ahall. 


Oott- 


lon 


6M 


est 


Stt 


Per  ct. 
S-U 


im      12.8S       ii.o      lo.w 


M.n 


i2.n      u.io 


u.is 


u.n 


».M 


U.50 


11.42 

u.n 


lo.n 


lo.a 


u.n 


10.47         10.75 


VIM 


IV.I 


t.W 


U.0O 


•.» 


1»-14 


M.K        U.S '     t-I*.B 


u.se 


10.41 
10.41 


t-IO.S 


>-l».S 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued 


OrmteFat. 

Onide  Fiber. 

1 

s 

IdenUflad  tgr   lOen- 

1 

1 

OutUed  Gompoiltlog 

scopleal  Bxunlna- 

• 

1 

1 

thm. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Per  ct. 

t.n 


4.n ; 


Perct. 
>.6-t 


*-l 


Per  ct.     Per  ct.     Per  ct. 
2.M  ;  4-«  ;        I.S 


>.W 


IS.M 


3.« 


S.U  i 


1.44' 


(.24' 


Z.6« 


o.W 


t.4S 


2.3() 


2.60, 


t.W  i 


4.50 


2.e» 


2.MI 


1.11, 


«.02' 
2.21 


3.M  ' 


2.»  I 


5.00 


S.OOl 


Cracked    com,    wbeat, 
barler,        bnckwheat  i 
and  oata. 

1.80    Corn       meal,       wheat  ' 

bran,  wbeat  and  rye 

ataorta,  altalta  meal,  | 

oil       meal,       crouiid  ' 

oata,  bone  meal,  cot- 

tonaeed   meal,  gluten  ; 

feed,       barley,      oat 

shorta.  oat  bulla,  oat  ' 

nlddliDKa  and  1  of  1 

per   cent,    salt. 

l.M    Com,     wbeat,     barley, 
Kafllr  com,  aonHower  , 
aeed,   boekwbeat  and  i 
llnaeed    oil   cake. 


2.U  I  Cora,  wheat,  barley,  I 
Kafflr  corn,  aunflower  ' 
aeed  and  bnckwheat.  | 


Am  certlfled, 
Aa  certlfled. 


(.00 


T.OOi 


s.oo . 


1.60 


4O.00 


Cora,       Kafflr       eon, 
wheat  and  millet. 


2.90 


2.S-« 


i.K ;     2.2S-« 


2.00 


2.85      2.5-3.S 


2.06 


Oats,  com,  wheat, 
Kaffir  corn,  bnck- 
wheat. annflower 
aeed  and  hen-e-ta. 

Wheat  bran,  wheat 
mlddllnffB,  gluten,  oil 
meal,  alfalfa,  com 
chop,  oata  cbop,  meat 
scrap  and  flsh  scrap. 
Wbeat,  cracked,  com, 
Kafflr  corn,  barley, 
oats,  sunflower  seed 
and  not  over  4  per 
cent,  grit,  and  1  per 
cent,  charcoal. 
Oats,  charcoal,  gluten, 
wheat  mlddlinga, 

hen-e-ta,        wheat 
bran,  com  meal,  beef 

I  acrapi,  flsh  scraps, 
and  salt. 

!  Cracked  com,  wheat, 
Kafflr  com,  bnck- 
wheat, barley,  sun- 
flower, hen-e-ta  bone 
and  cbarcoaL 


1-1.76, 


2.62       126-1 


2.017    7.6-1.26 


Cracked 
Kafflr 
wheat, 
flower. 


and    charcoal. 


com,  wheat, 
com,  bnck- 
barley,  sun- 
hen-e-ta  bone 


43.00 


48.00  I  Cracked,    com,    wbeat, 
'     millet,  hen-e-ti  gr*  * , 
cracked    peas,    itafflr 
com,  mllo  malie  and 
and  cat  oata. 


Cora,  wbeat,  barley, 
Kafflr  corn,  mllo 
malse,  buckwheat, 
flaxseed.  Unseed  oil 
meal  and  trace  whole 
weed  seeds. 

Aa  certlfled 


Com,  Kafflr  com,  bar- 
ley, wheat,  millet  and 
small  amount  whole 
weed  seeds. 

Com,  oats,  wheat,  Kaf- 
fir com,  mllo  malia, 
buckwheat,  sunflower 
seed  and  hen-e-ta 
bone  grit. 

As  certlfled 


Cracked  com,  Kafflr 
com,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  sunflower 
iced,  small  amount 
whole  weed  seeds, 
grit   and    charcoal. 

Aa  cartUad 


M7 
Utt 


Cracked  com,  wheat, 
barley,  bnckwheat, 
Kafflr  corn,  sunflower 
aeed,  hen-e-ta  bone 
grit,  charcoal  and 
small  amount  whole 
weed   seeds. 

Cracked  com,  oats, 
wbeat,  barley,  bnck- 
wheat, Kafflr  com, 
flaxseed,  h  e  n  -  e  -  ta 
bone  grit,  charcoal, 
snnfiower  seed  and 
small  amount  whole 
weed  seeds. 


IM 


667 


«» 


corn,     wheat, 
Kafflr     com, 


Cracked 
millet, 

mllo  maixe,  cut  oata, 
cracked  peas,  hen-e- 
ta  bone  grit  and 
trace       whole 


2l>r 


1061 


604 


I     (M 


603 


15 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


facturer  or  liuporter. 


a 
6 


Crude  Protein. 

uff  and 

^ 

:  Manu- 

SaiupleA  at 

a 

rter. 

9 

a 

1 

a 

a 

^ 

S 

& 

3 

g 

s 

■< 

a 

*■ 

o 

Per  ct.    Per  ct.     Ppr  c8. 
606    Dfvolopiue     Food,      Blank     &      Sunbury,     BUnk    &    (Jott-  I       S06  i       12.00        1».»      1»-11.6 
Uottaball,   SuDburr.  Pa.  shall.  I 

'■■  \ 

SK    Hcn-0-I<a  Scratch  Food,  Blank      Sunbory,    Blank    &    Gott-         50i         11.16  t.S  t-V) 

'     &  Gottshall,    Soubur/,    Pa.  shall. 


WT    B.  A  G'l  Moab  Food,  Blank  &      Sunburn,     Blank    &    Gott-  I       MT  ,        7.83         14.7S         U-l« 
Got-tahall,  Sunbury,  Pa.  ahall.  | 


694  ;  B.    &   G'a   Hash'  Food,    Blank      I.ewUtown,   H.  C.  Jackaon  :      CM  !        8.16        1>.44         16-1« 
I     &  Oottahall,  Sonbury,  Pa.  Supply   Co. 


Average, 


11  I  Blatchford'a    Pill    The    Basket      York,   H.  H.  Smyaer, 
Egg    Maali,    Ibe    Blutchford 
Calt     Meal     Factory,     Wau- 
kegan.    111. 


g.M        16.10      

8.M         19.0«         U.OO 


719  I  Blatchford'a    Pill   The    Baskot      i.ewl.stowr .    Spanogle-Tea- 
Egg    Maeh,    The    Blatilifonl         gi-r  MlLirg  Co. 
Cnlf     Me.ll     Factory,     Wnu- 
kegan,    III. 

I 


71»  8.18         U.75         M.co 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


■Crude  Tat. 


9 

o 


Crude  Fiber. 


t     I 


t 


Ccrtltlod  C^mpOMition.  ' 


Identified  by  Micro- 
scopical ISxaiuliiatlon. 


Per  ct. 
3.31 


Per  ct. 


Per  ct. 

2.4J 


Per  ct. 

1.5-2.5 


Per  ct. 
48.00 


Wheat,  cracked  corn, 
Kaffir  corn,  millet 
and  bulled  oats. 


40.C0    Cracked 
I     wheat. 


3.sa 

A .  V. 


5.45 

9.57 


4.00 


9.S2 


10.00 


corn,     whole 
.     Kaffir    com. 
buckwheat,  sunflower 
seed,     hen-e-ta    bone 
and  bnrley. 

43.00  Corn  meal,  mlddlinga. 
bran,  gluten  meal, 
pea  menl,  alfalfa 
meal,  flHti  scrap, 
meat  meal  and  ben- 
e-ta. 


2.40    Corn   meal,    mlddllaKS. 

bran,  glnten     meal, 

pea  nicil,      alfalfa 

meal,  fish       Kcrap. 

meat  meal   and    hen- 
eu. 
45.60 

2.75  Blatchford'B  calf  meal, 
(locust  bean  meal. 
uupre^iHcd  fiaxneed. 
wheat  flour,  barley 
meal,  ground  beans 
and  pean,  old  process 
oil  meal,  cocot  Khcll 
meal,  cocoanut  meal, 
recleaned  col  Ions*»p(j 
meal,  fuenugreuk, 

dr^ed  mflk,  atii'-e  an'f 
salt.)  AUo  uUdlfa. 
barlef,  bone,  corn 
and  ont  moils, 
wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings,  beef 

I  scraps,  fish,  capsicum 
and  powdered  lime- 
stone. 

2.20  Blntcbford't  calf  meal, 
(locust  bean  meal, 
uupressed  flaxs(>ed, 
wheat  flour,  barley 
meal,  ground  beans 
and  peas,  old  process 
oil  meal,  cocoa  shell 
meal,  co<*oanut  meul. 
recleaned  cottonHced 
meal,  fuenugreek, 
dried  milk,  aIlt^-f>  and 
tialt.)  Also  alfalfa, 
barley,  bone,  corn 
and  oftt  mealx, 
wheat     bran,     wheat 

I     miiUllinfTH,  beef 

scropa,  flsh,  capilt-mi 

I  and  powdered  lime- 
atone. 


corn, 
KafDr 
maize. 


whole  I 
corn, 
buck- 


Cracked     com,     hailed 
oats,  Kaffir  com,  mllo  ; 
maize,        millet       and  ' 
truce       whole       weed 
seeds. 

Oracked 
wheat, 
mllo 

wheat,  sunflower  seed. 
barley  and  hen-e-tb 
bone    grit. 

Corn  meal,  wheat  and 
and  rye  mtddllnga, 
wheat  bran,  corn  glu- 
ten meal,  pea  meal, 
alfalfa  meal,  fish 
scrap,  meat  meal  and 
hen-e-ta  bone  grit. 

As  certified 


UOii 


50.^ 


SO? 


As  certified. 


As  certified. 


an 
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table:  v.— analyses  op  samples  of 


CriMto  Protein. 

1 

Name  of  Feeding  Staff  and 

^ 

g 

• 

Name  and  Addreu  of  Manu- 

Sampled at 

a 

facturer  or  lujiorter. 

1 

. 

i 

s 

J 

5 

1 

1 

BUtctaford'a  Fill  Tbe  Basket 
Egg  Maul),  Tbe  Blatchford 
Calf  Meal  Factory,  Wao- 
kegan,   lU. 


BUtcbtord'a  Milk  Mask,  Tbe 
Blatcbford  Calf  Meal  Fac- 
torr,   Waakegaa.  III. 


Blatctaford's  Milk  Mash,  The 
Blatcbford  Calf  Meal  Fac- 
tory,  WaukeguD,   111. 


Blatchtord's  Milk  Masb,  The 
BUtchford  Calf  Meal  Fac- 
tor! .   Wankegan,    III. 


Beading,  Aog.  O.  Werti  & 
Bro. 


Arerage, 


I.ewistown,    Spanoglo-Tea- 
ger  MJUlog  Co. 


7S 


TitusTllle, 
MIU  Co., 


Kerr   BUI  UiU 
Ltd. 


7M 


Reading,  Aog.  0.  Werti  ft 
Bro. 


M4 


S71     IiOMLOis   Chli'k    Pi-ed.    Buffalo 
Cereal  Co.,    Buffalo,    N.   T. 


Artnf:e 

Clearlleld,    J.  T,    Mnrpby, 


tn 


Peret, 

Pwct. 
1».U 

8.7* 

u.n 

».n 

2I>.» 

1.24 

».tg 

t.a 

U.U 

i».08 

19. «S 

U.I> 

u.n 

Per  ct 
».00 


».«> 


MM 


M.M 


1»-U 
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rBHDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1916— Continued. 


Grade  Fkt 

OradaFlbM. 

t 

> 

» 

1 

1 

a 

1 
I 

£ 

CertUad  Oompaaltlon. 

IdenUOed  br  MIcra- 

i 

1 

1 

1 

■ooplcal  Kzamtnatlon. 

1 

Perct. 
4.M 


4.U 

4.C 


c.u 


3.91 


4.M 


Per  et.  '  Per  et. 
».»         10.00 


Per  ct. 
1.60 


t.» 


>-< 


•.a 

7.61 


«.» 


(.01 


T.M 


7.60 


1.41 
t.W 


1.7S 


7.60 


1.00 


<.7«|  . 
1.75  I 


1.00  I 


2.78 
1.40 


Blatehtord'i  calt  meal,     Aa  certtfled, 
(locvat     bean     meal, 
tmpraaaed       Saxseed, 
wbeat     floar,     barley  I 
meal,    groand    beans 
and  peaa,  old  proceaa  ' 
oU  meal,   cocoa  stapll  I 
meal,  cocoannt  meal, 
reeleaned     cottoniK«d 
meat,         foenogreek, 
dried  milk,  anl>e  and  , 
•alt.)     AlM>   aUaUa.  | 
barley,     bone,     cdm  , 
and        oat        meals,  , 
wheat     bran,     wheat  | 
mlddllnss,  beef 

Bcraps,  llsh,  capslcnm 
and    powdered    Ume-  \ 
atone.  i 


241 


I 


Blatetatord'a  eaU  meal,  |  Aa  eertUed, 

(laenst     bean     meal,  i 

nnpressed       flaxseed, 

wheat    flour,     barley  I 

meal,    cronod    beana  ! 

and  peaa,  rice  poUah,  i 

old  process  oil  meal,  ' 

cocoa  ahell  meal,  co-  , 

ooanot      meal,       re-  I 

cleaned        cottonseed 

meal,        toenngrsek, 

dried  milk,  anise  and 

aalt.)        Also     bone,  i 

com   and   oat  meala,  , 

wheat     middlings,  ' 

beef  scraps,  Bab  and  i 

powdered     Umeatone.  | 
Blatchfoid'a  calf  meal, ,  As  certlfled, 

(loenst     bean     meal,  I 

onpresaed       flaxseed,  i 

wheat    floor,     barley 

meal,    gioond    beans 

and  peas,  rice  poUab,  I 

old  process  oil  meal,  , 

cocoa  ahell  meal,  co- 

eoanot      meal,       re- 

eleaned        cottonseed  i 

meal,        foenngreek, 

dried  milk,  anise  and 

salt.)        Also     bone, 

corn  and   oat   meals, 

wheat     middlings, 

beef  scrape,   flsh  and 

powdered     Umeatone. 
(Bean,    cocoannt,    cot-     Aa  certified, 

tonaeed,  flaxaeed,  lo- 
cust    bean,      linseed 

oil    and    pea    meals, 

foenngreek,        wheat 

flonr,  dried  milk,  co- 
coa shells  and  aalt.) 

Also  alfalfa,   barley, 

booe,  com,  oat  meal, 

wheat     bran,     wheat 

middlings,  beef 

scraps,     nah.     cspsl- 

cam     and    Umeatone 

gHt. 


Oom,     wheat,      Fafflr 
corn,  peaa  and  millet. 


712 


7W 


Com,       wheat,       Kaflit  <     til 
com,  peas,  millet  and 
trace       whole       weed 
seeds.  I 
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TABLE  V.-ANAI,YSES  OF  SAMPJ.KS  OF 


Name  of  Feodinc  Stuff  and 

NnDie  and  Address  of  Madii- 

facturur  or  IiuiMirter. 


a 

*>      r 


SiiQiri<*d  ftt 


ti 

Z 

B 

p 

a 

a 

s 

o 

< 

a 

Crude  I'rotrin. 


877  Cbamberlaln's  Perfort  Brand 
Cbick  Food,  F.  B.  CbambiT- 
tatu   Co.,    St.    Louis   .Mo. 


rittslnirel'.      The     I.      W. 
Scolt  Co. 


Per  ct.     Per  et. 

«n      lo.se       11.S6 


Per  rt 

9.00 


CM    Cbli-lc     Food.      Cit)-     Flourin; 
I     Uilla,    Inc.,    Muncy,    Pa. 


.MnniT.        Olty 
.vlillH,    Inc. 


Flouring         G35         11.78  ' 


CM  '  Hen  Food.  City  Flouring  Mills.  Mnney,        City        Flouring  S84         12.U         lO.U 

Inc.,    Muncy,    Pa.  Mill!),   Inc.                                                        i 

780    Superior    Cbick    Food,    E.    I>.  Altoona,   K.  U.  Clark ^m  '      11.83'       10.36 

Clark,   Altoonn,   Pa.  i 


768    Superior     Hon     Food,     B.     D.      Altooua,   E.  D.  Clark, 
<;iark,    Altoona,    Pa. 


U.IO 


I 


9.63 


810    Corno  Chick   Peed,   Tbe  Como  (Jreensburg,   1>.  F.  Kllgorc         310        IJ.U         lO.SO          vt.T 

Mlllg  Co.,   St.  Louis.    Mo.  *  Co. 

526    Chick    Food.    Dnnvllle    Mniins  riiitivill.-.      Danrille     Mill-         625        11.97          9.75          7-9.- 

Co.,    Danrille,    Pa.  i"v  t-O. 


626    The  Great  Esg  Producrr.  Dan-      DnnvMlo.      Danrille     Mill-  ' 
vllle    Milling    Co.,    Duurille,         lug  Co.  i 

I     Pa. 


62«  , 


8.33  , 


22.19 


S.i4 


624    Hen    Food.     Danrille    Hilling      Danville,       DanTllU     Mill- 
Co.,  Danville,  Pa.  Ing  Co. 


621 


U.33 


T-9.S 


441  I  Deerfield  Chicken  Mash.  Deer^  KnoxvlUe,    Deerfleld    MiM    ; 

Held  Milling  Co.,   Knoxvllle,  ing   Co. 
'     Pa. 

470    Olobe  Chick  Feed,  The  Albert  Monaco,      Monara      Roller  ' 

Dickinson   Co.,    Chicago.    III.  MIU. 


470 


19.J1 


14-1-- 


677    Olobe  Chick  Feed,   with  Grit,  KIttnnning,  J.  A.  Ganlt  A        677        11.23         10.90         10.00 

The    AllMTt    Dickinson    Co.,  Co. 

Chicago,  111. 

67<    <31(ibe    Devclorlnc    Feed,    with  Kittannln«.  J.   A.   Gault  &         678         11,71          10.2S         XO.Oii 

Grit,    The    Albirt    Dickinson  Co. 

Co.,    Cblc.igo,   lU. 

1179    «lohe   Egg  ,Mn»h,    Tbe   Albert      Turtle  Ci  -ck,  F.  J.  Riddle,  ,     1178        10.11         16.63         16.0O 
Dickinson  Co.,    Chicago,    III.  '  .  , 


2«7    (Jlel)e   Scratch    Feed,    The   Al-      GreersbTTit,         McFarlnnd  ■       2S7         12.90         11.63         M.fr' 
bTt  Dickinson  ("<i.,  Cbl    .go,         Snp|ly  Co. 
1.1.  ' 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  WlS.-Continucd. 


Grade  rat. 

Crude  rtber. 

1 

b 

» 

1 

Ccrtlfled  CouiiiokUIou, 

IdMitlfled  by  Micro- 

? 

? 

•coplcnl  Uxumlnatlon. 

1 

1 

3 

o 

1 

• 

I        '        '        ' 

Per  ct.    Per  rt.     Per  ct.     Per  ct. 
3.09  I         2.50  I         3.S3  3.00 


l.TJ  , 


Per  ct.  I 

2.W ; 


4.56 

3.58  I 

1 
8.06  , 

3.32' 
2.M 

6.16  ' 


3.00       8-2.7B  , 


2-2.7 


3.95  ' 

3.76 

I 

3.60  ' 

2.94  . 

1 
4.9?  , 

1 
3.58 


I 


1 


3-1.5  . 

2.50  { 

I 

2.5(/ 

2.50 

I 

3.00  ' 

I 

2.59  , 


1.82  ' 


2.72 


2.39 


3.17 ; 


3.03  i 


2.76  I 


Kaffir,  wheat,  meat, 
bouc,  charcoal,  mil- 
let, grit  and  mixed 
broken  grains  from 
wbeat    Bcreeniuga. 


I 

.30  ,  Cracked   com,    cracked 

,     Kaffir    corn,    cracked 

'     wheat.      mlUet     seed 

and  floe  oyster  ehelU. 


15.00 


2.25-3 


6.73 


2.00 


2.10 


2.00 


2.40 


2.00 


Wheat,    cracked    cora, 
bnckwhpat,  and  Kaf- 
fir com. 
Cracked      corn,      Kaffir 
millet,      grit, 
abell       and 


corn, 
oyster 
wheat. 
Cracked 
wheat, 
barley, 
oats 


Kaffir  corn,  mllo  maise,  877 
oats,  wbeat,  millet, 
flaxseed,  meat,  bone 
charcoal,  grit  mixed 
broken  grains  from 
wheat  screenings  con- 
I  tinning  large  amount  , 
of   whole  weed  seeds. 

Cracked  corn,  cracked  685 
Kaffir  corn,  cracked 
wheat,  millet,  hen-e- 
ta iMHie  grit  and 
amall  amount  whole 
weed  aeeds. 

Cracked      corn,      Kaffir       684 
corn,   wheat,   rye  and  . 
buckwheat. 

As   certified 760 


4.14      2-2.7:; 


8-9 


5.00 


2.26 


I 


com,      buck- 
Kaffir    corn, 
mllo    maixe,  i 
wheat,      sun- 
dower  seed,  grit  and 
oyster  shell. 
Wheat,      corn.       Kaffir 
corn  and  millet  seed. 

Cracked  com,  milled, - 
Kaffir  cora,  charcoal, 
grit  and  cracked 
peuB. 

Corn  meal,  middlings, 
bran,  alfalfa,  oil 
meal,  beef  scraps, 
and  i  of  1  per  cent, 
aalt. 

Cracked  corn,  wheat, 
oet!-,  Kaffir  com, 
aunflower  seed,  char- 
coal  and    buckwheat. 

Corn,  oats,  wheat 
bran,  middlings,  oil 
meal  and  Buffalo 
.(;luten. 

Corn.  wheat,  Kaffir 
corn,  InillPd  oats  and 
and    millet. 


I  A*  certified '     759 


Wheat,       corn,       Kaffir  I     310 
corn,    mllo  maize  and 
millet,  I 

Cracked      com,      millet       525 
KalSlr       corn,        mllo  | 
malte,     cracked     peaa 
charcoal   and   grit. 

Corn  meal,   wheat  mid-  '     526 
dllngs,     wheat     bran, 
alfalfa,     cocoa     balls, 
linseed  oil  meal,  beef  i 
scrap  and   salt. 

Cracked     corn,     wheat.       524 
oats,   rye,    Kaffir  corn 
buckwheat,     sunflower 
seed  and  charcoaL 

As  certified 44i 


Corn,  wheat,  Kaffir 
corn,  hulled  oats, 
millet  and   grit. 

C«rn,       wheat,      Kaffir 
corn,      hulled 
buckwheat, 
and    grit. 

Alfalfa     meal, 
middlings,     w  h  e  n  t  i 
meal,  com  feed  meal, 
ground      corn      bran,  i 
linseed  oil  cake,  meat 
scraps  and  salt  1  ct  1; 
per    cent. 


outs, 
millet 


bran. 


Corn,  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, oats,  Kifflr 
corn,  bucl:wh  mt, 
sunflower  ai  d  oil 
cake. 


Corn,  wheat,  Kaffir 
com,  mllo  maize. 
bullfd  onta,  millet  and 
small  amount  whole 
weed  seeds. 

As  certified 


Corn,  wheat,  Kaffir 
cora,  milo  maize, 
buckwheat.  hulled 

oats,   millet  and  grit. 

As  certified 


Corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  ' 
barley,  buckwheat,  . 
Kaffir  cora,  milo 
maize,  sunflower  seed, 
linseed  oil  cake  and 
small  amount  whole 
weed  seeds. 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Nam*  of  T—tlng  Stuff  ud 

Mam*  uid  AddTM  of  Ituo- 

teetunr  or  Impottar. 


SutpMst 


I 


t 

B 


□rade  Proteia. 


! 

67>  Qlobe  Scntrb  Feed,  No  Qrit. 
The  Albert  Dicklnron  Co., 
CliieaKO,  lU. 


an  Globe  Scratch  Feed,  No  Qtit, 
The  Albert  Dickinson  Co., 
CUcmgo,  111. 


480  Pine  Tree  Scratcb  Feed,  No 
Orlt,  The  Albert  Dickinson 
Co.,  Chicago,   111. 


ew  Pine  Tree  Scratch  Feed,  No 
Orlt,  The  Albert  Dickinson 
Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 


Klttanning,  1.  A.  Oanlt  &  ,      ST* 
Sou. 


Unlonlown,       King       Bro- 
tbem. 


Arenge, 

Bearer     Falls, 
Oarrett. 


Dodds     & 


1266 
«4 


KltUnnfng,  J.  A.  Ganlt  & 
Co. 


Average, 


480 


Per  et. 

12.78 


Perct. 
U.B 


Per  ct. 
10.00 


12.ff         U.S  i       MM 


12.87        11.48 
U.O        10.44 


U.OO 


680         U.5«         U.M         10.0 


White  Cross  Scratch  Feed.  No  > 

Orlt,    The    Albert   Dickinson 

Co.,   Chicago,    111. 
White  Cross  Scratch  Feed.  No 

Grit,   The    Albert   Dickinson 

Co.,   Chicago,   111. 


iti  Champion  Brand  Chick  Feed 
with  Orlt,  Dllworth  Brothers 
Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


SI4  Champion  Brand  Scratch 
Grains,  Dllwortb  Brothers 
Co.,    PltUbargta,   Pa. 


1007  Onnlap's  Mash  Feed,  William 
B.  Donlap,  Jr.,  Canonsburg, 
Pa. 


Djer's  Hen  Feed.  F.  H.  Dyer, 
Lock  Hsven,  Pa. 


821  Radan  Scratch.  No  Grit.  The 
'  Ba'ljr  *  l>anlel  Co..  Clnolu- 
I     lall.    Ohio. 


U.t>  i       U.OO 


Hays,     John     Lachman    &  !  12M         12.80        10.(1 

Co.                               I  '            ! 

West  B'ridgewater,  W.  W.  !  4»4         12.21  ,       lO.O 

McCnlloogh.                          ,  I                I 


10.< 
10.( 


.\verage. 


12.50 ;      10.68 


Pittsburgh,    Dllworth  Bro- 


X- 


en .     U.80 1      ».»«       lo.oo 


Pittsburgh,    Dllworth   Bro- 
thers   Co. 


Cononsbnrg,     William     H. 
Uunlap,    Jr. 


Lock  Hares,  F.  H.  Dyer, 


(74  :       1S.4.'>         10.31 


1007  ;         0.18 


730 


U.OO 


12.80        U.( 


Carnegie    RIchey    A    Car-  |      821 
lisU>. 


U.SI 


».«• 
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FBEDIN6  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


Orod*  ht. 

Ona«  nber. 

1 

' 

1 

1 
I 

Oettlfled  CompMltlon.  '       Identified  by  Uiero- 

1 

i 

1 

1 

m 

i 

o 

1 

1 

E 

1 

1 

3.24 


2.60 


2.60 


2.M 


Per  ct.    Per  ct. 
6.00  '         t.lO 


e.oo 


z.a 


2.M 


s.t» 


3.oe 


1.08 


2.1* 


2.S0  I 


2.44  6.0O  I         2.S 


2.M 


4.»l 


S.2>l 


l.M  ' 


2.G0 


i.e», 


1.80  : 


1.50 


2.M  6.00 


2.60' 


2.6* 


8.M 


Cora,  wheat,  berley, 
Oftts,  Kafflr  corn, 
bnckwheat,  ■oallower 
and  oU  cake. 

Com,  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  Kafflr  com, 
buckwheat,  innflower 
and  oil  cake. 


Com,  wheat,  buck- 
wbeat,  barley,  oata, 
Kafflr  eoro  and  sun- 
flower. 

Com,  wheat,  buck- 
wheat, rje,  barley, 
oata,  Kafflr  con  and 
•nnnower. 


Wheat,  barley,  oata, 
Kafflr  com,  buck- 
wheat and  annflower. 

Cora,  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, oata,  Kafflr 
Cora,  buckwheat  and 
lower. 


Cracked  wheat, 

cracked  Kafflr  cora, 
cracked  Indian  corn, 
whole  millet  seed, 
oatmeal,  wild  buck- 
wheat with  not  to 
exceed  i  of  1  per 
cent.  mlaceUaoeonfl 
wild  aeeda  occurring 
In  above  leeds  and 
grains,  charcoal  and 
marble  arlt. 

Whole  wheat,  whole 
barley,  cracked  In- 
dian com,  whole 
Kafflr  com,  whole 
oata,  Snnflower  leed, 
and  recleaned  wheat 
screenings. 

Bran,  mtddUnga,  al- 
falfa meal,  cora  and 
oats  chop,  cora 
meal,  oil  meal,  glu- 
ten meal,  beef 
scraps,  charcoal  and 
a  small  percentage 
of   salt. 

Cracked  com,  buck- 
wheat, parched 
wheat,  sunflower  seed 
and  Kafflr  corn. 


Wheat,  rye,  cora, 
oata,  barley,  juek- 
wheat,  Kainr  cora 
and  sanflower  seed. 


I 


Cora,      wheat,      barley,  I     67* 
oats,  Kafflr  com,  mUo 
matse,         buckwheat,  ' 
snnflower     seed     and  i 
Unseed  oil  cake. 

Cora,  wheat,  barley, 
oata,  Kafflr  corn,  mllo 
maize,  buckwheat, 
sanflower  seed,  linseed 
oil  cake  and  small 
amount  whole  weed 
seeds. 

Corn,       wheat,       buck-       480 
wheat,    barley,    oats, 
Kafllr       corn,        mllo 
malse    and    sanflower 
seed. 

Cora,  wheat,  bnck- 
wheat, rye,  barley, 
oats,  Kafllr  corn,  mllo 
malxe,  sunflower  seed 
and  trace  of  whole 
weed  seeds. 


As  eertlfled !   UM 


Cora,   wheat,  rye,  bar-       494 
Isy,  oats,  Kafflr  cora, 
mllo     mabu',      bnck- 
wheat   and    aunflower  I 


Cracked  wheat,  cracked       576 
Indian    cora,    cracked 
ICafllr      oora,      wholi- 
millet,     hulled     oats,  i 
flaxseed,  charcoal.  ' 

marble  grit  and  large 
amount  of  whole  weed  ' 
seeds. 


Wheat,  barley,   cracked      674 
Indian     cora,     Kafflr 
corn,       mllo       malse,  i 
oats,    snnflower    seed, 
flaxseed,  wheat! 

screenings    containing  ' 
large     amount    whole 
weed  seeds. 

As  eertlfled t007 


Cracked  cora,  oats,  bar- 
ley, parched  wheat, 
bnckwheat,  Kafflr 
corn,  flaxseed  and 
small  amount  whole 
weed  seeds. 

Wheat,        rye, 
oats,      barley, 
wheat,      Kaffl] 
mllo  malse,  sunflower 
seed  and  large  amount 
whole  weed  seeds, 


cora, 
buck- 
corn. 


780 


8tl 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Name  of  Feeding  Stuff  and 
Name  and  Addrexn  of  Manu- 
facturer or  Imiwrter. 


a 
« 

Si 

O 


Samliled  at 


Onde  Protein. 


Triumph  Mnsh  Feed,  Jonas  K. 
Eby  &  Son,   Laniantcr,   Pa. 


3S7    Cackle  Poultry  Feed.  Gdwardii 
'     &  I-oomig  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


1164  Morning  Glory  Scratch  Feed 
with  Grit,  iSbell  and  Chnr- 
coal,  Edward*  &  Loomis  Co., 
Chicago,    lU. 


U<e  .  Bed  Comb  Mput  Math  with 
,  Shell  and  Charcoal,  Edwards 
'     &  Loomis  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


6W    Bed    Comb    Poultry    Feed— No 
I     Grit,  Edwards  &  Loomis  Co., 
Chicago,   III. 


654  Red  Comb  Poultry  Feed— No 
I  Grit,  Edwards  A  Loomis  Co., 
;     Chicago,   III, 

636  U<Hl  Comb  Poultry  Feed— No 
Grit,  Edwards  Jk  Loomis  Co., 
Chicago,    111. 


1166  Ued  Comb  Poultry  Feed  with 
Grit,  Shell  and  Charcoal. 
Edwards  &  Loumls  Co.,  Chi- 
cago,   III. 


l:.OS    Royal  Meat  Mash,   David  Ellis 
&  Sou.  Indiana.  Pa. 


1202    Koyal     Poultry     Food,     Piivld 
Elilf  ft  Son,  Indiana,  Pa. 


744    Chlc'i  Peed— No  Grit,  John  W 
Eiiilman.   Loncnster,    Pa. 


■  Per  ct.    Per  ct.  !  Per  ct. 

Itnnding,  Aug.  C.  WerU  ft         HO  9.6S         22.26  .       2»-22 

Bro.  ■  ;  I 


Bradford,   Smith  Brothers.         3S7         11.69         lO.n 


10.00 


Homestead,    VaUowe    Bro-       1164 

tUers. 


10.76         10.7S  I       M.OO 


Homestead.    Vallowe    Bro-  '     1166         lO.OO        U.tl         IB.OO 
thcra. 


Franlcltn,  J.  H.  Larecy,  .. 


600  12.79 


nidgway.    Smith    Brother*         664  ,       12.61 

Co. 


lluRols,    Timlin,    Kelly    ft        636         13.40 
Co. 


10.7S 


u.x 


10.00 


lo.a 


10.63         10.00 


Average, 


12.88         10.88 


Homestead,    Vallowe    Bro-  |     1166  '      U.80        10.31 
thera. 


Indiana,     David     Ellla     ft 
Son. 


1200  8.07  14.69 


10.00 


u-u 


Indiana,     Da  'Id     Kllia     ft       1202        11.11  ,       11.7f  | 
Son. 


I.m'k   Haven.    .M.    I..    Clas- 
ter. 


741  1S.»  10.75  10.00 
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I  KKDING  STDFFS  COLLECTKD  IN  1915— Ooiitinued. 


Crude  Fat. 


s 

o 


Crude  Fiber. 

e 

»« 

a 

B 

1 

i 

■o 

1 

g 

1 

CurttflfMl  Conii)08ltioD. 


Identified   by    Micro- 
scopical Examiaa- 


l»er  ct. 

5-S 


Per  ct. 


2.3» 


Per  ct. 


6.0^ 


7.8tl 


2.50' 


2.71 


K.8S 


6.0O 


Per  ct. 

'^.t't  \  i;iuten     teed,      cotton- 

'     seed    meal,    oil    cnke 
meal,    alfalfa    meal.  < 

I     wheat     middliDiCi). 

<     wheat      bran,       corn 
chop,   oats   ch<^   aud  , 
beef    scraps.  ' 

2.00    Wheat,     cranked    com, 

;      KatHr     corn,     barley, 

I  oats,  sunflower  seed,  ' 
aud  not  over  4  per 
cent,  grit,  4  per 
cent,  ahell  and  1  per 
cent,  charcoal. 
2.00  Wheat,  cracked  corn, 
Kafllr  corn,  barley, 
wild  buckwheat,  huu- 
owi'r  seed,  and  uot 
over  4  per  cent.  grit. 
4  per  cent  shell  and 
1  per  cent,  charcoal. 
2.26  Oat  meal,  oil  meal, 
corn  meal,  me:it 
scraps,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlinjfB,  al- 
falfa meal  and  uot 
over  5  per  cent,  shell 

I     aud  1  per  cent,  char- 

'     coal. 
2.^    Wheat,   cracked     corn, 
Kaffir    corn,     barley, 
oats,    sunflower    seed 
and    buckwheat. 


Whea  t,  era  ("ked  corn , 
Kaffir  corn,  barley, 
oats,  Hiinflower  seed, 
and     buckwheat. 

Wheat,  cracked  com, 
Kaffir  corn,  barley, 
oats,  sunflower  seed, 
and    buckwheat. 


As  certified, 


2.77 


3.10 


2.27 
2.06 


7.38 


3.2:t 


J. 00 


Wheat,  cracked  com, 
Kaffir  corn,  barley, 
oats,  sunflower  seed, 
buckwheat  aud  not 
over  8  per  cent,  grit, 
I  8  per  cent.  Ahell  and 
I     X  per  cent,   charcoal. 

2.50  Bran,  mlddltni?s,  com 
chop.  cruHhed  onts, 
alfalfa  meal,  beef 
seraps  and  fish 
scrap. 

2.20  Pure  groin  s— corn 
Krlts.  wheat,  barley, 
r  buckwheat,  oats  and 
Kaffir  corn. 

3.0O  Millet  see.1.  Kaffir 
co^n,  cofiked  ond 
baked  wheat  feed. 
recleaned  ground 
grain  screenings 
from  wheat,  hull  *d 
oatB,  cracked  isUe&t, 
rice,  flax  and  cracked 
corn. 


240 


887 


Cracked  corn,  outs,  ■ 
wheat,  barley.  Kaffir 
corn,  sunflower  seed, 
grit.  oyster  shell, 
charcoal  and  amall  i 
amount  whole  weed 
seeds. 

Cracked     com,      wheat,      1164 
barley.     Kaffir     corn,  i 
mllo  maize,   sunflower 
seed,       grit.       oyater 
shell,      charcoal      and  | 
lart;e     amount     whole 
weed   seeds. 

As  certified U66 


Cracked  (  com,  oots, 
barley,  whciit.  Kufflt- 
corn.  milo  maize. 
buckwhi-nt.  t-unflower 
seed  and  small  amount  : 
whole    weed    seeds. 

As  certified,   


664 


63S 


Cracked  corn,  cake,  bar- 
ley, wheot.  buck- 
wheat, Kaffir  eoin. 
milo  maize,  sunttowci- 
■eed  and  bm-M 
amount  whole  we*  ' 
seeds.  I 


Cracked  corn,  oats,  U66 
wheat,  barle; .  buck- 
wheat. Kpmr  corn, 
milo  maize,  Hunflower 
seed,  grft,  oyster 
shell,  cJiareoal  and 
small  amount  whole 
wet'd  seeds. 
*  As  certified 1203 


Cora,       oats.       wheat.      1202 
buckwheat.        barley.  . 
Kaffir  corn  and  small 
amount     whole     weed 
seeds. 

Cracked  corn,  cooked  744 
and  baked  wheat,  mil- 
let. Kaffir  corn,  milo 
maize,  gronnd  grain 
BcreenlnRs  from  wheat 
with  small  amniint  of  | 
whole  weed  R<'edH. 
hulled  ontfi,  wheat, 
rice  and  flaxseed. 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Crude  Protels. 

1 

Kama  of  Feeding  Stuff  and 

i 

Samplea  at 

i 

" 

(actoKr  or  Importw. 

1 

1 

■ 

1 

. 

1 

S 

1 

1 

s 

787 


Chick  Feed— No  Orlt,  John  W. 
Bahelman.  Lancaster,  Fa. 


Chick  Peed— No  arlt  and  Shell, 
John  W.  Sshelman,  Lancaa- 
ter.    Fa. 


tn  Chick  Peed— 8  per  cent.  Grit, 
John  W.  Bahelman,  UiDca*- 
ter,  Fa. 


Cblrk  Peed— B  per  cent.  Grit, 
and  Shell,  John  W.  Eshel- 
man,    Lancaster,    Pa. 


Developing  Peed— No  Orlt, 
John  W.  Sahelman,  L«nca»- 
ter.  Pa. 


67  '  Laying  Ifaah  tor  More  Bggi, 
John  W.  Bahelman,  Lencaa- 
ter.  Pa. 


66  Pigeon  Peed— No  Orlt,  John 
I  W.  Bahelman,  Lancaster, 
'     Pa. 

n  Pigeon  Peed— No  Grit  or  SbeU, 
I  John  W.  Bsbelman,  Lancaa- 
I     ter.    Pa. 


62    ?(ntch    Feed— No    Grit,    John 
I     H'.  Bsbelman,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Lewlstown,    G.  U.   White, 


Average, 


Lancaster,  John  W.  Babel- 
man. 


Mt.  Penn.   Nein  Brothers. 


Lancaster,    John    W. 
elman. 


Average 

Lewiatown,   O.  If.  White, 


Lancaster,  John  W. 
man. 


Lancaster     John   W.   Bsta- 
man. 


Hanover,    Ceorge    Bull   & 
Sons. 


Lancaster     Jtfri   W.    Bah- 
elman. 


TW 


U 


27S 


TtS 


Par  ct.    Per  et. 

U.W  ,       lO.Tt 


12.S 

u.n 


l».7t 

lo.n 


U.U  '      10.U 


U.9S         1».« 


Perct. 
10.00 


U.n 

12.50 


JIM 


U.«l 


U.6S 


i4.n 


lo.as 

U.U 


a.M 


12.U 


lO.W 


10.1 


lo.oo 


10.1 


».OIl. 


10.00 


u.to 


10.00 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1916.— Continued. 


Ondtnt. 


Ornde  nber. 


I 


a 
8 


I 


Ortlflcd  Oompoaltlon. 


IdentUcd  br  Ideio- 

scoplcal  Bzamlna- 

thn. 


Per  et. 
4.21 


Per  et. 
(.00 


Per  et. 

2.4S 


Per  et. 
I.OO 


4.sr 

S.M 


t.w 


t.oo 


4.n  I      <.oo ' 


4.;s, 
(.a  I 


(.It, 


t.tt\ 


1.12 


i.K  . 


t.n 


s.w 


s.oo 


t.oo 


!.«« 


t.S4 


l.tOI 


t.K 


l.K 


1.00 


t.oo 


s.oo 


t.oo 


2.8S 


2.K 


t.oo 


Perct. 
I.tO 


i.n 

40.00 


2.2B 


41.tt 
2.S0 


42.00 


2.2E 


12.00 


UlUet  eeed,  Kaffir 
cxim,  cooked  and 
baked  wheat  feed, 
recleaned     g  r  o  a  n  d 

fr  a  1  B  icreenlnga 
rom  wbeat,  hulled 
oata,  cracked  wheat, 
rice,  flax  and  cracked 
com. 


Cracked  com.  Cracked 

wheat,     recleaned  | 
greln  Bcrf^pnin-^s  rrnin  | 
wbeat,     hulled    oata,  ; 
flaxseed,   Kaffir  com, 
millet,     ihrcdded 
wbeat     product     and 
rice. 

Cracked   com,    cracked 
wheat,     recleaned 
grain  acreenlngs  from 
wtaoat,     hulled    oata,  1 
flaxseed,   Kaffir  com,  ' 
millet,    abredded  i 
wbeat    prodnct    and  I 
rtc*.  : 

Cracked  com,    cracked 
wbeat,     recleaned 
grain  screenings  from 
wbeat,     boUed    oats,  I 
flaxseed,   lUffir  com,  I 
millet,     abredded 
wbeat    prodnct    and  ! 
rice. 


Millet  seed,  bnUed 
oata,  rice,  Kaffir 
com,  wbeat,  cracked 
wheat  and  cooked 
and  baked  wbeat 
feed. 

TwentT  per  cent.  Iieef 
and    flsb    scrap,    gin- 
ten    feed,    cottonseed 
meal,   oil  cake  meal,  ; 
alfalfa    meal,    wheat  { 
bran,  middlings,  corn 
chop,     grain     screen- 1 
Inge  and  oat  chop. 

Peas,    millet,    cracked  I 
corn,     buckwheat, 
wheat,     Kaffir    com, 

frannlated  bone  and 
axseed. 
Peas,  millet,  cracked 
com,  wheat,  barley, 
buckwheat,  Kaffir 
com,  granulated  bone 
and  flaxseed. 


Recleaned  g  r  o  n  n  d 
screenings  from 
wheat,  sniflowi!r 
seed,  barle7,  som, 
cbarcoal,  rye,  bnCkC- 
wbeat,  oats,  Kalllr 
eon  and  wheat. 


Cracked  com.  cooked  | 
and  baked  wbeat,  mil- 
let, Kafllr  com,  milo 
maize,  ground  grain 
screenings  from  wbeat 
with  small  amount  of 
whole  weed  seeds, 
hulled  oata,  wbeat, 
rice  and  flaxseed. 


Cracked  com.  Cracked 
wheat,  hulled  oats, 
flaxseed,  Kaffir  corn, 
mllo  maise,  millet, 
rice,  shredded  wheat 
by-product,  grain 
acreenlngs  from  wheat 
and  small  amount  of 
whole  weed  seedir 

Cracked  com.  cracked 
wheat,  bulled  oats, 
flaxseed,  Kaffir  com, 
millet,  rice,  shredded 
wheat  by-product, 

gnin  screenings  from 
wheat  and  small 
amount  whole  weed 
aeeds. 

Cracked  com,  hulled 
oats,  flaxseed,  Kafllr 
com,  milo  maise,  mil' 
let,  rice,  shredded 
wbeat  by-prodnct, 

grain  screenings  from 
wheat  and  small 
amount    whole     weed 


271 


Millet,      boiled      oata,  |     Tit 
rye,  rice,  Kaffir  com, 
milo      malae,      wbeat 
and  cooked  and  baked  | 
wbeat  feed. 

As  certified I      tl 


Cracked     com,     barley,  , 
wheat,         buckwheat, 
Kaffir       com,        mllo ' 
maise,      peas,     millet 
and  flaxseed. 

Cracked  corn,  wbeat 
barley,  buckwheat,  ' 
Kaffir  com,  milo 
maise,  flaxseed,  peas, 
millet  and  small 
amount  whole  weed 
seeds.  I 

Corn,  oats,  barley, 
wheat,  rye,  buck- 
wheat, KalBr  com, 
mllo  maise,  sunflower 
seed,  charcoal,  ground  | 
wbeat  screenings  and 
trace  whole  weed , 
leeds.  I 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Name  of  Feeding  Stuff  anil 

Namf  and  Addr.«<if  of  Mumi- 

facturer  or  Importer. 


Sampled  at 


Crude  Proleln. 


m 


Per  ct.     Per  ct.    Per  ct. 

726    Scratch    reed— No    (!rit,    Joliu      i.t'wistown,    G.  M.   White,         72S         12.36         lO.W        10.00 

W.       KHlu'lmau,       ijinfnuUT. 

I'a. 


I 


«    Scratch  Feed— No  «rlt  or  Shell      Hanover,    George    Hull    *  ,        42        12.71         10.S8        10.00 
J(»l.n  W.   Esbelman,   Ijnirnfl-         Sons, 
tcr,   Pa. 


Average 13.15  lO.Sn       

63    Scratch  Feed  -:•  per  cent.  Gilt,       Lancaster,    John   W.    Kah-  63     ■  12.M  ».13         10.00 

John  W.  Ksliclnian,    ].ancas-         eliaan. 
ter,  Pa. 


270    Scratch  Fopil— S  per  cent.  Orit,      Mt.   Pcnn,    Netn   Brothers,         270        12.26  ,        9.44        10.00 
John  W.  Bahelman,   I.Mncii»- 
ter.  Pa. 


»72    Scratch  Feed-*  per  cent.  Grit,      airlisle,   W,  8.  Stnart,    ..         972        12.06  ,      10.78 
John  W.  Kahetmun,   LanciH- 
ter,   Pa. 


Average, 


12.40  0.77      


11*    Dandy  Dry  Manh,  F.  B.  Fnra-      Pntton,    F,   B.    Fnrnbnngh,         IIS        10.31         21.00,       20.00 


Dry  1 
h,  Pn 


baugh,  Pntton,   Pa. 


266    tinmer  Plgoon  Fcml.  I.  R.  Fry.      ncailinf,    I.  S.   Fry, 
Rcndinn,  Pa. 


3.-.4     Mash   Feed.    I.    S.    I'ly.    Itcail-      Iti'.iilinn,    I.   S.    Fry. 
log,  Pa. 


11. .'!i      16.; 


254  ».»         17.60         16  IS 


2S2    Mixed    11(^1    Foml,    I.    P.    Fi.v.       iti'.i.llni;     r.  S.   Fry, 
ncnding,    I'Q. 


252        10.86  ;      11.31  \        »n 


?e3    Pjfeon  Fccrl.  I.  S    T'ry.  Tlcnd-      nendtntr.    T.   S.    Fry. 
I     lag,   Pn.  I 


2KS  l?.'!!l  IJ.W!  I        !••>  12 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


Onide  rat. 


1 
g 


Grade  Fiber. 

c 

M 

1 

h 

a 

s, 

1 

S 

1 

Certified  Conii>OMitIon. 


Identified  bj  Mlcro- 
aeoplcKl  Examination. 


I 


1^ 
ll 

;8 


Per  ct. 

s.n 


Per  et. 

3.00 


Per  et. 

>.04 


3,16 


Per  ct. 

3.00 


Per  ct. 

2.2K 


iici'Ieaned  grain  screen- 
ings  from  wheat, 
sunflower  wed,  buck- 
wlieat,  barley,  cmek- 
t  ed  com,  rye,  oatf), 
I  KaSlr  corn,  and 
wheat. 

Cracked  com,  bnck- 
'  wheat,  Kaffir  corn, 
recleaned  grain 
ncreeninga  from 
wheat,  aunfiower 
i  seed,  barley,  wheat, 
rye  and  charcoal. 


9  19 
2.9:. 


3.00 


3.00, 


3.0G 
2.17 


i.!H  I 


2. so; 


i.a 

8.17  . 


3.00 


3.37  I    Z.S-il.t 


4.2) 


(i.OO 


8.21  I 


3.CK  I 


0.00 


<-«, 


8-7  I 


4-S| 


4« 


41.67 
37.00 


I 
2.» 


2.3S 


2.40 


2.00; 

i 


Recleaned  Rrain 
screenlugs  from 
wheat,  snnflower 
Bee<1,  barley,  corn, 
charcoal,  rye,  buck- 
wheat, oats,  Kaffir 
corn   and   wheat. 

Oracked  com,  oat«, 
bnekwheat,  Knfilr 
com,  recleaned  grain 
screenings  from 
wheat,  snnflower 

seed,    parley,    wheat, 
rye,  and  charcoal. 


Cracked  corn,  bnek- 
wheat, KalBr  corn, 
recleaned  grain 
screenings  from 
wheat,  snnflower 
seed,  barley,  wheat, 
rye  and  charcoal. 


Alfalfa  meal,  oil  meal, 
wheat  bran,  wheat 
mldillin<;s,  grmmtl 
corn  and  oats,  beef 
fffraps  and  grann- 
latcd  bone. 

Peas,  Kaffir  com. 
Inickwhcat,  wheat, 
millet,  Tetch  and 
hemp  seed. 


Crashed    oats,     gr.iTin-  , 
lated     com,      gluten  I 
feed,     wheat    middl- 
ings,  .    bran,       beef 
scrap,  graonlated 

bone,    flaxseed   meal, 
foenagreek,    chareiml 
and  I  of  1  per  cent.  . 
anlt.  ' 

Cracked     corn,     bock- 
wheat,  wheat,   Knfllr 
corn,      barley,      siin-  r 
flower        seed        and 
wheat  screenings. 


i.W  I  Cracked    com,  wheat 

I     bnekwheat,  KaSIr 

'    com,      hemp  i««(), 

peas      and  whent 
aeriieDltigD, 


2.40 


Cracked      corn,       oats, 
wheat,       rye,       buck 
wheat,    barley,    KaBlr  ; 
corn,  mllo  malse,  sun- 
flower     Feed,      wheat  . 
screenings    and    Bmalt  [ 
amount     whole     weed 
seeds.  . 

Cracked       corn,       oats, 
barley,     wheat,     rye, 
Kaffir       com,        mllo  j 
maize,    buckwheat,  ' 
snnflower   seed,    char-  I 
coal,     wheat     screen- 
Ingfl     and     trace     of  . 
whole  weed   seeds. 


Corn,  oats,  wbeat,  rye,  ,       6? 
hufkwhcat.         barley, 
Kaffir        com,        mllo 
maliie,  sunflower  seed,  ! 
charcoal,         w  h  e  a  t  1 
screenings    and    trace 
whole  weed  seeds.        1 


Cracked  com,  oata, 
wbeat,  rye,  barley, 
buckwheat,  Kaffir 

com.  mllo  malm, 
sunflower  seeds,  char- 
coal wheat  screen- 
ings and  small 
amount  whole  weed 
seeds. 

Cracked  corn,  barley, 
wheat,  rye,  bnck 
wheat,  Kaffir  com, 
milo  malse,  charcoal, 
wheat  acreeninga  and 
!«mall  amount  wbole 
weed  seeds...  . 


As  certified. 


Cracked  com,  wheat, 
buckwheat,  barley, 
Kaffir  com.  milo 
maize,  sunflower  seed, 
wheat  screenMigs  and 
small  amount  whole 
weed  veeds. 

Cracked  corn,  wheat, 
b  u  c  It  w  b  eat,  KaAlr 
corn,  mllo  ranite, 
hemp  seed,  pens, 
wheat  screcnlngB  nnd 
Rroall    nm<?unt    wlitile 


27: 


972 


Kaffir  corn,  mllo  maize,       2"i5 
wheat,         buckwheat,  1 
rye.       peas,       millet,  1 
vetch,  ficmp  seed  and 
':mall    amaiMt    whole  < 
weed  seeds. 

As  certified 2B4 


m» 


sreds.. 

Digitized  by 


Google 


2«0 


TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


OrodaPiotdB. 

1 

Nun*  of  Fecdlos  Staff  and 

z 

3 

g 

Name  and  Address  o(  Uann- 

Bampkd  at 

■ 

factuKT  or  Imimrtrr. 

1 

^ 

1 

h 

9 

1 

1 

1 

749 
73» 


SSI 
124 


iin 


1» 


467 


7n 


682 


Cblck  rood.  Gamble,  Otaeen  * 

Co.,  Bellefonte,  Fa. 

». 
Sxcelslor  Hen   Food,    Oimble, 

Obeen  &  Co.,  BeUefonte,  Pa. 


Standard  A  Brand  Chick  Feed. 

O.  Qandr  *  Co.,  Sonth  WUt- 

ler,  Ind. 
4nebor    Brand   Serateb    Feed, 

Globe  Blerator  Co.,   Buffalo, 

N.  X. 


Anchor  Brand  Scratch  Feed, 
Globe  Blerator  Co.,  Boffalo, 
N.  T. 


Bine  Blbbon  Lajinc  Mash, 
Globe  Blerator  Co.,  Boffalo, 
N.   X. 


Ante*    Fort,    Oheen,    Spl- 
gelmrer  &  Pbleger. 

Antes    Fort,    Gheen,    Spl- 
gelmyer  ft  Phleger. 


740 


Perct. 

u.se 


7s»  I     u.t(r 


Klttannlng, 
Gates,    Est. 


Patton, 
ft  Sons. 


William 
James     Commons 


BrookTlUe,    Kline's   Sifter 
Mills. 


ATerage 

Phlllpsbus,    J.    O. 


Beed, 


Bine     Blbbon     Laying     Mash,  '  Hanslleld,  B.  W.  ft  M.  F. 
Globe  Blerator  Co.,  Buffalo,  .      Bose  Co. 
N.  T.  "I 


Arerage 

Bine     Blbbon     Uttle     Ohiek      Undser,    Undser    Mining 
Feed,     Globe    Elevator    Co.,         Ca 
Buffalo,  N.  T. 

Gnckoo  Scratch  Feed,   Howard      Kltttnnlng,    L.    Pollock,.. 
H.  Hanks  Co.,  Chicago,   111. 


6S7 
124 


U8S 


»> 


467 


12.68 
U.<4 


u.a 


11.41 


t.d 


Per  ct.  '  Per  et. 
10.76  '  


i«.a 
u.u 


12-14 


11.12 


20.81 


».tO  2>.tC     

781  I  12.R  U.M  1»-14 

I        :        1 

682  11.87          (.88 '  8.60 


77(    Oblek     Feed,     F.     L.     Heath,       Corry,    F.    L.    Heath, 
I     Oorrj,    Pa. 


77«  '■      12.27 


776 '  Mash    Feed,     F.     L.     Heath, 
Oam,  Pa. 


682 


Chick     Food,     Francis    Heck, 
Shamokin,    Pa. 


Corrr.    r.    U    Heath, 


Shamokin,    Fraaola    Heck, 


775 


8.26 


10.88 


M.28 


11-n 


682!       12.48;         8.04        ft-10  S 
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FFEDINO  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1916.-Con«nued. 


ObrtUcd  CompodtSon. 


Identlfled  by  Iflero- 
Moplcml  Bximinatlon. 


WbMt.  cnclced  corn, 
•OFMnlng*,  b  o  e  k- 
wheat    and    barl^. 


Wbeat,  corn,  Kaffir 
com  and  miUet,  no 
trie. 

Combination  o(  TarlOQi 
•eeda,  wltb  bock- 
wtaeat,  cracked  corn, 
Kaffir  corn,  wbeat, 
barley,  oati  and 
cracked  peaa. 

Combination  of  va- 
rlona  (ralna,  bock- 
wbeat,  cracked  com, 
Kaffir  corn,  wbeat, 
barley,  oata  and 
cracked  peaa. 


Wheat  bran,  wbeat 
middllnKi,  wbeat 
flonr,  ground  oatI, 
com  meal,  com  flo- 
ten  feed,  pea  meal, 
(ronnd  alfalfa,  lln- 
•eed  oil  meal,  meat 
meal,  llib  scrap  and 
gronnd  bone. 

wheat  bran,  wbeat 
mlddllnga,  wbeat 

flour,  ground  oata, 
com  meal,  com  glu- 
ten meal,  pea  meal, 
ground  alfalfa,  lln- 
aeed  oil  meal,  meat 
meal,  llsh  ecrap  and 
(loniid  bone. 


S.M  I  Cracked  wbeat,  eraekad 
com,  millet,  Kaffir 
com      and      cracked 

Z.OS  wheat,  cracked  com, 
Kaffir  com,  barley, 
oata,  aunflower  aeed 
and  not  orer  4  per 
cent,  grit,  t  per 
cent.  gtaeU  and  1 
per   cent,    charcoal. 

S.St  Cracked  com,  pin  head 
wheat,  pin  head  oats, 
millet  aeed  and  rice. 


I.M  Bran.  com,  (hiten 
feed,  wheat  mid- 
dllnga,  gronnd  oa  ts, 
beef  scrape,  oil 
meal,  cottonseed  laeal 
and    alfalfa  meal. 

2.2S  ,  Cracked  com,  cracked 
I  wbeat,  cracked  XaOr 
com,  millet  Med 
I     and    charcoal. 


Cracked  con,  cracked 
wheat  and  crac^d 
Kaffir  com,    .  : 

Cracked  com,  oats,  I 
wheat,  barley,  Kaffir 
com,  sunflower  seed, 
screenings  and  small 
amount  whole  weed 
aeeds. 

Corn,  wbeat,  Kafllr 
corn,  mllo  malae  and 
millet. 

Cracked      com,       oata,  I 
barley,     wheat,     rye,  I 
b  u  c  k  w  b  eat,   Kaillr 
corn,      mllo      maise.  i 
cracked       peas       and 
large    amoont    whole 
weed  seeds. 

Cracked  corn.  oats, 
wbeat,  barley,  back- 
wheat,  KalDr  com,  ' 
mllo  maise,  cracked 
peaa  and  trace  of 
whole  weed  seeds. 


740 
1t» 


687 
124 


As  certifled. 


As  certifled. 


As  certifled. 


3S3 


7U 


sn 


Cracked  com,  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  Kafllr 
corn,  mllo  maise, 
sunflower  aeed,  grit, 
oyster  shell  and  aai- 
coal. 


Cracked  com,  nln  bead       m 
oata,  pin  bead  wheat, 
millet,    rice,    flaxseed  i 
and  trace  whole  weed 

As  certifled ,.       775 


eertiaea,    ,. 


16 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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TABLE  V. -ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLE:S   OF 


Name  of  Feeding  Staff  and 
Name  and  Addreiia  of  Manu- 
facturer or  Imiiorter. 


Sampled  at 


Oode  Proceiii. 


5» 


Mi  ,  (leu  Food,  Frani-I«  Mock,  Slia-  Klinmokin,     Francis    Heck, 
>     moklu.  Pa.  ' 

583    Poaltrj   Manh,    Pranria   Heck,  Sliniiiukln,     Francis    Heck,  I      Stt 
Sbamokin,    Pa.  I 


337 


Per  ct.  1  Per  ct.     Per  ct. 


U.Sl 
10.08 


158  !  Hen-O-La   Dry   Masb,    Hen-E-      Somernet,  John  O.   Emert,  ,       1S8 
Tn  Bouc  Co..  Blairavllle,  Pa. 


Hnreka  Poaltry  Food,  Hctrlck,       Indiana,    Hetrlck,    Wilson         S28        U.K 
Wilson  A  Co.,  Indiana,   Pa.  &  Co.  { 


Kerstone      Scratch      Feed— No      Unlontown,    J.   F.   Hogsett         887  i       13.46 
Grit,   ,1.   F.   HOKSett  ft  Son.         &  Son.  i 

Unlontown,  Pa.  ' 


Hen  Feed,   Hoffcr  ft  (larmnn. 
Harrlitburg,  Pa. 


llnrrl!.liurg,  Huffcr  ft  Oar-  ,        »1  ■       UAl 
man.  |  | 


I 


Hornby's  Scratching  Grains.  J. 
H.  Hornby  ft  Sons,  New 
Brighton,   Pa. 


200  Imperial  Chicken  Feed,  Hnnt- 
Inifdon  Milling  Co.,  Hunting- 
don, Pa. 

891  tntematlonal  Poultry  Feed- 
Scratch  Sl«p,  International 
Sugar  Feed  Co..  Minneapolis, 
MIon. 


MS    Scratch  Feed,  Johnatown  Mill- 
ing Co..  Johnstown.  Pa. 


7811  ("III  The  Bill  Chicken  Mash, 
Kerr  Hill  Mill  Co.,  Mil., 
TltunTlUe,    Pa. 


770  I  Mixed  Ornln  Chlcki-n  Feed. 
I  Kerr  Hill  Mill  Co.,  tld., 
I     TltnsTllIe.   Pa. 


New      Brighton.      J.      H.         488 
Hornby   ft    Sons. 


Hnntlngdon,       HnntlngdoD 
Milling  Co. 

Butler,     P,    J.    Oesterllng 
ft  Son. 


12.81 


I 

an  j     M.» 
m  '     12,T< 


10.»         S-M.S 
17.U  IB.S 


12.44  . 


U.U 


10.44 


10.88  1 


I 


iais 


2?7 


Tohn-Hen  Poultry  Peed,  Key- 
atone  romraerclal  Co.,  Pltt»- 
tmrgh.    Pa. 


ToMl-Hfm  Poultry  Fecd^wlth 
Orit  and  Oronnd  Oyster 
ifaell,  Kovstonr  Commerrlnl 
riB.,   PltttHlnrgh.    PH. 


Johnstown,  Johnstown  j      142 ,      12.00 

Hilling   Co.  I 


ritURVlIIe. 
Co.,  i-ta. 


TItosTlllc,   Kerr  Hill   Mill 
Co.,  Ltd. 

McKeesport.  Keystone 

Commercial    Co. 


McKcesptrt,  Keystone 

ComgraNllI  Co. 


Afvnie, 


770 

n.7« 

at 

18S> 

117 

H.M 

i2.a 

it.ot 


».!»,' 


a-13 


M.W 


tt.ii  I      ».« 


lO.S  '       1».»'> 


U.U  I       ».( 


>.!!8  t.« 


TltURVlIIe.    Kerr   Hill    Mill         7W  I        9.17         21.J6         18, » 


1«.n         UM 


*M  '         }«  AO 
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FERDIXO  RTrPFS  COI,I,KCTEn  IN  lOlS.-Continmd. 


Crude  Fat. 

i 

S 

s 

3 

b* 

'J 

Crude  Fiber. 


i 


C'lrllflcil  Ocmixwltlon. 


Idpntllled    b7   Ulcro- 
ticuplcal  Bxamiua- 

UOD. 


Per  pt. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

I'cr  et. 

Per  ct. 

».05 

2-3 

;.K0 

::-3 

j.i;. 

Wheat.     rrarkc.I     corn, 
ui.'ilt    ii'k]    i-hHri-oftl. 

As   rertlfloO 

4.7f 

3.» 

S..M' 

T.ir. 

2.0.> 

\\  In-(it        li.;iii.        corn 

Corn    cho|), 

cliup,   oatii  cl)«>p,  com  I 
K  1  11  t  o  n         feed. 
wln'iit   iii.<MUii;rs.    nl- 
fnira  anil  Mtth-  uinnx  i 
Si urk    TiHid   Ton ic.        I 


<'i'rn       inp.Tl,       Klut»'n. 
lui'lilliii:;}*.     hr.in,    i>!t 
ii.«  Hi     jiinl     lu-n-i'-tn, 
(s'Hl'Hni,    Ilmf,   phos-  ' 
I'.ioiuus   i.iid   bilioa). 


Corn 

chop, 

oats 

chop. 

rorn 

irlutcn 

feed. 

wheat 

mlddllDEs, 

wheat    bro 

11,    altalfa. 

meal 

,    boiu 

and 

blood 

uienl 

'<.      fennel. 

«en- 

t:nn. 

foenuKreek 

lico- 

rice 

loot 

and 

ctaar- 

coal. 

&34 


4.10 


2.W 


Cntikc'i      corn,      buck- 
wlii'iit  »ihl   wUf»at. 


I  Ah  <M»rtiticil, 


626 


("orn,  wheat,  ryo,  bar 
Icy,  ofttB,  Kaffir  corn. 
buckwheat  aud  sud- 
flowei. 


3.0] 


3.0D 


2.7't  2.00    CrarkM     com.     whole 

wbcnt,  buckwheat , 
ojitH.  Kaffir  corn, 
Kunflowpr  and  wbpat 
HcrepDlngfl. 


3.13 

:-6 

2.«7 

5.0O 

l.K 

Cracked 

com, 
Kaffir 

whole 

wheat. 

barlej 

oatH, 

buclt- 

wheat 

and   aunllower 

accds. 

3.IJ 

4.21 

:..to 

Corn. 

wheat. 

o«t«. 

buckwheat  and 

Kaffir 

corn. 

3.M 

3.M 

3.»3 

G.on 

2.2(1 

r«rn. 
barle.v 

wheat, 
Kaftlr 

oata, 
corn. 

o-  mllo  maize, 

bnck- 

whcnt 

and 

ann- 

flower 

eced. 

4.'>0 


a. 74 


1.27 


3.  ID 


HM 


8.M 


2.9!) 
3.19 


t.Uf 


r.M 


3.ll» 


J.OC  Tracked  corn,  KnlBr 
corn.  ontc.  wbent. 
Ftinnower  ^"Cf1,  ztU, 
ovBtcr  sllr'll,  bnck- 
whi'nt   and   rjre. 

".10     \lfTlfa      mcnl,       corn 
incal.       Itrnn,       mid- 
d  1 1  n  K  jt.    charco.il. 
protind    oats,    llnsccd 
meal,  (rmnnlntcd 

meat  and  clnten. 

2.10  Corn,  whiat.  buck- 
wlicat,  Knfflr  corn 
and    wnnHnwcr   aecd. 

2.13  Wheat.  Cracked  corn, 
l.uckwhcat,  b  a  r  - 
liy,  Knfflr  corn,  o8(s, 
f;ur.f'o\vcr  seed  and 
charcoal. 

2,11)    Wheat,    cracked    corn, 
liiicVwheat,       hnrler, 
K.Tfflr      com,      onti 
BiinHower     aced     ami 
channal. 

2. in  I 


Corn.  oata,  wheat, 
ryt,  barleT.  buck- 
wheat, Kaffir  com, 
mllo  malae,  millet, 
•nnflower  aeed  and 
trace  of  whole  weed 
•eeda. 

Cracked  corn,  oata, 
wheat,  buckwheat, 
Kaffir  com,  mllo 
malEc,  *heat  acreen- 
Inica  and  iimall  amount 
of  whole  weed   aeeda. 

Cracked  com,  oata, 
wheat,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, Kaffir  corn, 
mllo  ma  Ire  and  sun- 
flower need. 

Corn.  oata,  wheat, 
buckwheat,  Kaffir 

corn   and   mllo  malie. 

Corn.  oats,  barley, 
wheat,  linckwhcat. 
Kaffir  cnni,  mllo 
ma'ic,  annflowcr  seed 
and  «mall  .imount 
whole     weed     seds. 

Cracked  corn.  oats, 
wheat,  r.%e.  bnck- 
Thcnt,  K^nir  corn, 
irnio  mulz",  snnOowr 
•ce.!.  ;.-rit  and  oyster 
shell. 

.\«  cerllAed 


Cracked  corn,  oata. 
wheat,  linrlev,  buck- 
whtat.  Kaffir  com, 
sunflower  seed,  char- 
coal and  trace  of 
whole   weed   seeds. 

Cracked  com,  oafs, 
■wlwat,  hnrlPT.  buck- 
wheat, Knfflr  com 
na.\sccd,  millet,  ran- 
flower  seed,  charcoal 
and  smBlT  (mmnif 
wbele  weed  - 
Digitized  by 


200 


•91 


.*«  certified 770 


296 
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TABLE  v.— ANALTSBS  OF  SABIPLBS  OF 


Nunc  of  rccdtnc  BtoS  and 

Name  and  Addnaa  ot  Mann- 

f  actorcr  or  Importer. 


Sampled  at 


I 


Cmdc  Fmfala. 


Poultty     Pood,     Kltt     MllUnc 
Qo.,  Sonbiirj,  Pa. 


S»    «tar  Uaata  FMJ,  KUt  MllUng 
Co.,  Sonbary,   Pa. 


>M    \.   No.   1  CUek  Food,    H.   J. 
Kllnsler  *  Co.,  Bntler.  Pa. 


817    4.  No.  1  PoDltnr  Onina,  H.  J. 
Kllngler,  *  Co.,  Batler,  Pa. 


980  Qlae  Top  Pine  Chick  Feed- 
No  Qrlt,  Charles  A.  Krauae, 
MtUlng  Co.,  Mllwankee, 
Wla. 

at  i  Qlae  Top  Scratch  Feed, 
Charlea  A.-  Kranae  MllUng 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wla. 


tu 


Qlae  ToD  Scratch  Feed  with 
Orit,  Shell  and  Charcoal, 
Charlea  A.  Kraaae,  MllUng 
Co..    Milwaukee,    Wis. 


in«  equality  Scratch  Pood,  The 
Ijike  Shore  Elerator  Co., 
ClcTeland,    Ohio. 


6S  Vqualltj  Scratch  Food,  The 
Lake  Shore  Elevator  Co., 
Cleveland ,   Ohio. 


lOU 


to 


Qro-Oblek  Dereloplng  Feed, 
The  Lake  Shore  Blerator  Co., 
GloTeland,    Ohio. 


tanf'Ion'a   Poaltrr    Maah,    V. 
H.   Inngdon,    Altoooa,    Piu 


Snnburr,  Ktft  MUlInc  Co.,        U* 


Sonburr,  KItt  MlUlng  Co.,  !      617 


Bntler,    H.  J.  KUngler  *        8M 

Co.  I 


Bntler,    H.  J.   KUngler  *         M7 
Co. 


Newport,   F.  M.  Snyder  It 
Co. 


New  Salem,  Mlka  Dayara,        m 


Klttanning,  U  Folloek, 


Waahlngtoii,  H.  O.  Millar, 


on  atr.  New  Model  Mill- 
ing Co. 


tn 


« 


Arangt,   

Washincfna,  H.  O.  MlUer,       IflU 


Altoottt,    H.    H.    LangdOB, 


ttl 


Per  ct.  1  Par  et.  I  Per  rt 
U.44  i       !•.«  i      MO 


!  I 

•.7t '       U.M       »-« 


u.a  I     ».« 


U.»  I       MJI 


U.W  I  11.U       »• 

!     I 

u.ap .  ».» ,    »• 

I  I 


I  I 


n.« ;     u.a ,    »•" 


u.n|     U.1IJ    »■■ 


U.M  '       ».•  I     1" 


U.N  j      ».«•  1     >♦■'■ 

1 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1916.— Continued. 


OrodaFat 


Ornda  FIba. 


I 


I 

e 
£ 


Oertlfled  Oompoaltlon. 


Identifled   \u   IfldD- 
■ooplcal  Bxunliu- 


.JSSi^ 


Per  ct.  I  Pw  ct.  '  P«r  ct.    Per  ct.    Per  ct. 


*.W 


t.OO 


>.6»' 


>.3* 


S.» 


>.»> 


s.a 


>.» 


>.«> 


«.2( 


I.M 


t.e« 


1.40 


1.4V 


(.0» 


H> 


4.4J 


(.57 


3.«. 


>.2> 


{.a 


{.« 


2.U 


t.M, 


t.a' 


I.UI 
«.7« 


(.«4 


S.0» 


I 


2.20  Kafllr  com,  wbeat, 
oat*,  corn  and  buck- 
wheat. 


S.OO 


(.Ml 


cm' 


2.90 


2.20 


Ueat  scrap,  flah  scrap, 

I     cbarcoal,     salt,     com 

ebop,      wbeat      mld- 

dlioga,       oat      chop, 

cloten     feed,     wbeat 

I     bran      and      Unaeed 

meal. 
I 


2.<( 


2.«G| 


Z.U  I  Wbeat,      com,      Kafllr 
1     com  and  millet. 


2.10  .  Wheat,    cracked    com, 
.     Kafllr    com,     barley, 

oats,  aanBower  seed 
'  and  Dot  over  4  per 
I     cent,     grit,      4     per 

cent,    abell  and  1  per 
I     cent  cbarcoal. 
2.0(    Wheat,    cracked    corn, 
I     Kafllr    com,    barley, 

oata,    sunflower    seed 

and  not  orer  4  per 
'  cent.  frit.  4  per  cent. 
I     abell  and  1  per  cent. 

charcoal. 
2.2(    Cracked    com,    wheat, 

Kaffir    corn,     barley, 

bnckwbeat   and    ann- 

flower  seed. 


2.2S    Cracked 
I     Kafllr 


com,    wbeat, 
corn,    barley, 

buckwheat   and   aon- 

flower  seed. 


4.00' 


7-.* 


2.a 

2.50 


2.S 


Cracked  wbeat,  crack- 
ed com,  oat  meal 
and  mlUet  seed. 


Wbeat  bran,  whsat 
middlings,  com  meal, 
alfalfa  meal,  oil 
meal,  beef  scraps, 
red  dog,  hominy  and 
I  ot  1  per  cent.  aalt. 


Cracked  com,  oats, 
wbeat,  barley,  bock- 
wlieat,  lafllr  com, 
mllo  malse,  sunflower 
seed,  flaxseed  and 
trace  whole  weed 
seeds. 

Cracked  com,  barley,  I 
wheat,  buckwheat,  I 
rye.  Kafllr  com,  mllo 
malse,  annflower  aeed  ' 
and  amall  amount , 
whole  weed   seds. 


Cracked  com,  cracked 
wheat,  barley,  mllo 
malxe,  millet,  oat 
meal  and  small  I 
amjunt  wbole  weed 
aeeds. 

As  Oirtlfled 


6U 


Cora,  oata,  wheat, 
buckwheat,  Kafllr  com 
and  small  amount 
whole  seeds,  pieces  ' 
of  straw,  atems  and 
chaff. 

Cora    chop,    pat    chop, 
buckwheat,  wbeat 

middlings,  wbeat 

bran,  com  gluten 
feed,  linaeed  oil. meal, 
meat  scrap,  fish  ' 
scrap,  charcoal  and  i 
aalt.  I 

Cracked    com,    cracked  i     NO 
buckwheat,       cracked 
wbeat,  millet,  gfouod  I 
Kafllr    corn    and    mllo 
malaa  and  trace  whole 
weed    aeeds.  i 

Cracked      com,       oats,  i     8S7 
wheat,    barley,    buck-  { 
wheat,      Kafllr     com,  ' 
mllo  malae,   sunflower  | 
seed  and  small  amount 

'  whole  weed  seeds.        | 

Com,      wheat,      Kafllr       980 
corn,       mllo       malae.  I 
millet,     flaxseed     and  ' 
amall     amount    wbole ! 
weed  aeeds.  i 

Cracaed  com,  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  Kafllr  I 
corn,  milo  maiae,  { 
grit,  oyster  abell,  , 
cUarcojl  and  amall  ' 
amount  wbole  weed 
aeeds.  { 

Cracked  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  Kafllr  I 
corn,  mllo  maize,  suir-  ' 
flower  seed,  grit,  . 
oyster  shell  and  cbar-  ' 
coal. 


SS3 


toio 


«21 


lou 


Kl 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLS3S  OF 


Name  of  Feeding  Stuff  and 
N'ame  and  Address  of  Mauu- 
'  factarcr  or  Importer. 


Suui|>le   at 


I 


Crude  Protein. 

1 

c 

h 

o 

Per  ct.     Per  ct.     Per  ct. 
960     LangOou'K  Scrnti'li   Onilns.    H.       Altuuiia,    H.    II.    Laugiton,  960         13.03         lO.SJ  S-11 

H.   LaugdoD,    AUouna,    I'.i. 

JIS    lirro-Manh,       The       Ijirrowi'      I'aliun.    1'.    K.    FnrabausU,         119  9.66         25.25         25.00 

Milling  Co..    l.>etrolt,   .Mlili. 


163 '  L«Tro-Ma»li.       'l"lie       I.arrowo      Wt•il^l)o^o,     The    Farmers'         465  9.79        27.84 

Milling  Co.,    Detroit,   Mich.  I"i;«d  Store.  ; 


A\em3i' 


9.63  1       26.M 


41    J     4  W.  Masb  Feed,  Lelinian      Kllxaliethtown.    Lehman   &  49  9.83         21.06  |       19.00 

&      Wolgemuth,      Ellialietli-         WolKeiuutU. 
town.  Pa. 

T6    Blue  Ribbon  Poultry  Feed.  I.e-      r.aiicafitor,    I.ovan  &  Sons,  .        76         10.90         10.75  H 

van   &.  Sons,    Columbia.    Pa. 


76    t..  &  S.  Poultry  Maiib,   I.evnn      I  aiuastcr,    I.evau  &  Sons.  75  9.15         16.44         14-15 

ft  Sons,  Columbia, Pa. 


750    Poultry    Mash    Food,    W.    II.      Howard,    VT.   H.   Long 750        10.09         V.X  \       16-18 

Long,  Howard.  Pa. 

TM    Uasb    Feed,    Mahoninff   Vnllfy  1    riinx.siitawiiey.     Mahoning        79S  9.72         21.19         lS-19 

Milling   Co..    Punxautawnoy,         \  alley   Milllnj!  Co. 
'     Pa.  I 

964    Martin's  Poultry  Mash,  Martin  I    -Mtoonn.    Martin    A  Co....         9«4  ».M         24.63         24.00 

ft  Co.,  Altoona,   Pa.  ' 

! 

966    Uartin's    Scratch    Feed.    Mar-      Altcona,    Martin   ft   Co.,..         966         12.83         11.81         U.OO 
tin    I:    Co.,    Altoona,    Pa         !  , 


lO'l     0«Jt   Mixed    Orntn    for    rhl'k     ,    Wni-o^-nnrre.    C.    P.    Mat-        1021         10.56  ».J8  M 

eia.  C.  P.  Matthews  ft  So  is,  |       tlicws  t   Sons.  Inc. 
Inc.,    Scranton,    Pa.  1 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


Crude  mt 

Crude  Fiber. 

1 

1 

K 

1 

IdeDUOmi  by  Micro- 

g 

Certiaed    Compogltioii. 

scopical  Kxamina- 

1 

1 

1^ 

tlon. 

I 

IS 

s 

^ 

a 
S 

0) 

1 

s 

3 

g 

« 

r 

J 

fa 

o 

h 

o 

Cm 

1 

« 

Per  ct. 


Pep  ct. 

:>-3 


8.00 


Per  ct. 

S.OO 


Per  ct. 
9.W> 


Per  ct. 
2.40 


Crnckod  corn,  wlicat, 
burkwbeat,  barley. 
OBtH,  KafUr  co.D. 
sunflower  seed,  hemp 
and   i-taH. 

Oruuulated  dried  iM'et 
pulp,  granulated 
blood  ,  Krnnul:ited 
bone,  08t  lulddUuga, 
standnrd  wheat  mid- 
dlings, buckwheat 
fe4*d,  llnaeed  oil  meal 
standard  wheat 
bran,  com  gluten 
feed  and  ft  of  1  per 
cent.    salt. 

Granulated  dried  beet 
pulpv  blood  meal, 
granulated  bone,  oat 
middlings,  gluten 

feed,  buckwheat 
feed,  linseed  oil 
menl,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and 
i  per  cent.   salt. 


9.34  I 


7.84 


2.33 


4.89 


5.17  ' 


6.8)1 


2-3  I         3.41 


3-4 


6-6 


7-8 


2-4 


5.00; 


6.6S 


9.1(t  , 


15-n 


2.83 


3.69 


2.73 


2-3 


Al^  certified. 


Aa  certified, 


1.90  I  Ground  corn,   oats,   al- 

I     falfa,     wheat     bran.. 

wheat     middlings, 

>     gluten,     high     grade 

beef  and  salt. 

2. OR    Buckwheat.  wheat, 

KafBr  com,  barlej, 
sunflower  seed,  oats, 
cracked  corn,  5  pep 
cent,  grit  and  shell. 

2.25  Corn  meal,  oat  meal, 
wheat  britn,  wheat 
middlings.  alfalfa 

'  meal,  old  ppocesH  lln- 
aeed  meal,  beef  scrap 
and  S  pep  cent, 
ground  shell. 

2.00  Bran,  corn  chop,  oats 
chop,  gluten  meal. 
atandard  mid- 
dlings, low  grade 
flour  and  beef  scrap.  < 

2.00    Wheat       bnin,        com  i 
chop,       cottonseed  , 
meal,      ground     onts,   . 
wheat  middlings   and 
alfalfa  meal.  | 

2.B0    Wheat      bran,      wheat  i 
middlfngfl,  corn  chop, 
gluten     feed,    ground  | 
oats,  meat  meal,  and 
oil  meal.  i 

2.60    Wheat.  buckwheat.  | 

barley,  oats,  cracked 
corn,       Kafllr      corn,  . 
Canada  peatt  and  Fan-  , 
flower    need.  I 

40.00    Kaffir     corn.      B.      W.  I 

grains,    clipped    O'tfl.  I 

wheat,    cracked  corn.  I 

sunflower     seeds    and  i 

grit.  ; 


900 


Aa  certified. 


466 


Ground  corn,  oats,  nl- 
falfa.  wheat  mid- 
dlings, wheat  bran, 
co.n  gluten  feed,  beef 
and  iMHie  scrap  and 
salt. 

Cracked  com,  oats, 
barley,  wheat,  buck- 
wheat, Knfflr  com, 
mlki  maUe,  fiunflower 
ficed.  grit  and  oynter 
shell. 

As  certlfled 


76 


As  certified. 


760 


Com  chop,  ground  oats, 
wheat  middlings, 
wheat  bran,  cotton- 
seed meal.  alfalfa 
meal,  meat  and  bone 
scrap. 

As  certlfled 


Cracked  corn.  oat«, 
wheat,  barley,  buck- 
wheat. Canada  pea-, 
Hiinflowe?  seed  *>  nd 
small  amount  whole 
weed  seeds. 

Crackcif  corn,  clipped 
onts,  barley,  wheat, 
buck  wheat.  Kiiffli 
corn,  sunflower  seed, 
grit  and  rmall  amount  i 
whole    weed    seeds. 


964 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OP  SAMPLES   OF 


Nam*  of  rMding  Stuff  and 

Name  and  Address  of  Ifanu- 

(aetunr  or  Importer. 


Crude  Proteia. 

^ 

Sample  at 

g 

» 

i 

1 

s 

a 

e 

.r— , 

1 

1 

9 

& 

s 

e 

lOlf 


una 


Best  E>0Dltr7  Mash,  G.  P.  Uat- 
tbeira  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Scran- 
too.   Fa. 


Best  Ponltry  Mash,  0.  P. 
Matthews  ft  Sons,  Inc., 
Scranton,    Pa. 


Chicken  Feed,  C.  P.  Mat 
thews  ft  Sons,  Inc.,  Scran- 
ton,   Pa. 


1043  Manser's  Hen  Food,  Manser 
I  Mill  Co.,  Laurys  Station, 
'     Pa. 


Wilkes-Barre,    C.    P.    Mat 
thews  ft  Sons,  Inc. 


Scranton,  C.  P.  Matthews 
ft    Sons,    Inc. 


Arerage, 


I  Per  ct. 
1»1«         S.W 


un 


WIIkes-Barre,    0.  P.  Mat- 
thews &  Bona,  Inc. 


Hazleton, 
Co. 


Manser      MIU       l«4i 


tm 


2M    Babj   Chick  Feed.    H.    S.   Mc-  |   McKeesport,  Kerstone  1       296 

Cague,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.  |      CVimmerclal  Co. 


4W  '  Chicken  Mash,  W.  W.  McCnl- 
'     lough.     West     Bridgewater, 


Ideal    Scrait-n     Feed,     C.     E. 
Miller,   BanoTer,   Pa. 


Mixed  Chicken  Feed,  Hlner- 
HlUard  MlUlng  Go..  WlUet- 
Bare,  Pa. 


low  Mixed  Chicken  Feed,  Hlner- 
'  HlUard  Milling  Co.,  Wllkes- 
I     Barre,    Pa. 


tOEF    Purity   Ponltrr   Mash,    Miner- 
Hillard    Milling    Co.,    Wllkea- 
Uarre.    Pa. 


xvn 


PcDitry    Mash,    Miner  Hlllard 
Milling   Co.,    Scranton,    Pu. 


West  Bridgewater,  W.  W. 
McOullougb. 


Hanover,    C.    B.     Miller, 


Wilke»-Barre,     Mlner-Hli- 
hird  Milling  Ca 


Scranton,        Mtner-HillaTd 
Milling   Co. 


Average, 


Wilkes-Barre,      MlDer-Hll- 
Urd  Milling  Co. 


SerantM         Miner-HiUard 
Milling  Co. 


S.«8 


ll.W 


U.U  : 


Per  ct.  I  P*r  et. 


u.n 


IT-: 


8-M 


n.u      U.U , 


4S3  S.7S 


ion 


lOM 


UTT 


lt.K 


11. « 


a.  It  I     14-M 


UM        ».«• 


u.K  I      rn 


u.a 


t.o* 


t-u 


t.Oi  •  


U.l>|       li-K 
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I'KEDINO  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued 


Croat  Wtt. 

Onide  FUwr. 

1 

i 

g 

•o 

1 

^ 

S 

1 

8 

£ 

& 

1 

s 

8 

0 

OertUM    Oompwitlon. 


IdrnHflcd  bj  Micro- 

Koplcal  Bxamina- 

Uon. 


a 


a 

I 


Ptr  ct. 

4.S7  I 


Per  ct. 


Per  ct. 

ll.U  ' 


Per  ct.  ' 
1«-U  , 


Per  ct. 
42.00 


4.ra 


Ml 


11.20 


2.40  ' 


8-4 


l.Tfi 


».B0' 

I 

M.OO 


i.OO 


».S4  , 


2.50 


Qloten,  white  mid- 
dlingn,  white  bran, 
com  meal,  lloseed 
meal  and  alfalfa 
meal. 

Qhiten,  white  mid- 
dliDgR,  white  bran, 
com  meal,  llnaeed 
meal  and  alfalfa 
meal. 


Kafllr  com,  peas,  aun- 
flower  8eed,  oats, 
wheat,  corn,  back- 
Wheat,  oyater  ahells, 
wheat  acreenlngs  and 
grit 

(^racked  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  Kaffir  com, 
buckwheat  and  aun- 
flower   seed. 


t-i 


1.34  , 


1.5«. 


2.S» 


2.S7 


ft.OO 


3.2* 


4.»| 


I 


2.00    MIddllnga,  beet  scraps, 
bran,     hominy    feed, 

I     com  glnten  feed,  al- 
falfa, oil  meal,  chai^ 

!     coal,     com,     barley. 

'     wheat    floor,     pnffed 

'  lice,  pnffed  wheat, 
cottonseed  meal,  oat 
oat  middlings,  oat 
hnlls,  cat  aborts  and 
salt. 
2.00  Oom,  wheat,  Kafllr 
com,  linseed  oil  cake. 

I     sunflower  seed,  buck- 
wheat and  barley. 


I    Kafllr  com,  buckwheat, 
samp,  wheat,  cracked 

I     com.       grit,       peas, 
sunflower     seed     and 
barley. 
I    Kaffir       corn,        buck- 
wheat,   samp,   wheat 

I     cracked     com,     grit, 

'     peas,   sunflower  seeds 

I     and    barley. 


S-7  ' 


2.30 
10.00  ' 


2.00 


1-10  1 


2.00 


Pea  meal,  alfalfa 
meal,  wheat  mid- 
dlings, buckwheat 
middlings,  wheat 

bran,  ground  oats 
and  hominy  feed. 

Pea  meal,  alfalfa 
meal,  whent  mid- 
dlings, including  mill 
run  screenings,  buck- 
wheat  middlings, 
wheat  bran,  fttcltld- 
Ing  mill  run  iicre<!a- 
Ings,,  grouud  oals, 
and    hominy    feed. 


As  certlfled. 


A»  certified,   1081 


lOM 


Com,  oats,  wheat, 
b  u  c  k  w  h  eat,  Kaffir 
com,  sunflower  seed, 
oyster  shell,  grit, 
wheat  screenings  and 
small  8  mount  whole 
weed    seeds. 

Cracked  com.  oats. 
barley,  wheat,  buck- 
wheat and  Kaffir  com. 

Craeked  com,  oats, 
barley,  wheat,  Kaffir 
corn  and  large  amount 
whole  wee<l  seeds. 

As  certified 


loeo 


m 


I     493 


Com,  oats.  barley, 
wheat,  buckwheat, 
Kafllr  corn,  mllo 
malse.  Unseed  oil 
cake  and  sunflower, 
■eed. 

Cracked  corn,  barley, 
wheat,  buckwheat, 
Kaffir  corn,  mllo 
maixe,  peas,  sunflower 
seed,  samp,  or  coarse 
hominy  and  grit. 

Cracked  com,  barley, 
wheat,  buckwheat, 
oat*.  Kaffir  com, 
mllo  malse,  peas, 
samp  (coarse  hominy) 
and  grit. 


lom 


As  certlfled. 


Ak  ceitifled r.. 


vat 


ion 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Name  of  Feeding  Stuff  ami 

Name  aod  Address  of  Maini- 

fucturer  or  Importer. 


Sample   at 


s 
a 

s 


Crude  Protein. 


VMS    Poaltry    Mash,     MInor-Hillard 
MiUlng    Co.,     Wllkeg-llarrc, 
'     Pa. 


„     .  .        ,  ,      „    ~  '  Per  ct.     Per  ct. 

Uaileton,  John  O.  Seeger'a       1015  9.95     .    12.1» 

Sons.  ' 


I 

e 

s 
O 


Per  ct. 

15-ir 


643  Special  Scratch  Feed,  Miner- 
Hlllard  Milling  Co.,  Wilkes- 
Barre,    Pa. 


Special  Scratch  Feed,  Mlner- 
Hlllard  Milling  Co.,  Scran- 
ton,   Fa. 


1087    Snperlor   Growing    Feed,    The 
Ulner-Hlllard       Milling      Co., 
WUkes-Barre,    Pa. 


Ox-0  Pure  Dry  Mash  Poultry 

Feed.  The  New  Oxford  Pnro 

I     Feed  Co.,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 


Ml  i  Math  reed,  E.  C.  Noll,  Lewls- 
burg,  Pa. 


I  i 


Average, 


9.32         12.77 


St.    Marys,    Hall,    Kaul  &         MS        13.51  i       10  44  I 
Hyde    Co.  i 


I  i 


Scranton,         Mluer-HUIard  ,     1078         12.49        10.13  i        »-12 
Milling  Co. 


Average, 


13.00        10.39  ' 


Wllltes-Barre,      Mtner-BII-  I     1027  9.76         18.13  I       lS-20 

lard  Milling  Co.  !  ! 


Hanorer.  High  Street  Pro-  48  8.90        28.00  I       25.00 

duce  Co.  ' 


I^wisbarg,   B.  C.   Noll,    ..  |       841  |        9.93         17.8?         1^-14 

I  : 


230    Tnatice    Brand    Scratch    Feed, 
I     A,    Nowak   &   Son,    Buffalo, 
N.  T. 


I  I 


Myerstown,    S.   T.    Tost,..  I       30        13.19         10.63 


711    Tastlce    Developing    Feed,     A. 
Nowak  &  Son,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Yeagertown,    J.    M.    Yea-         711  '       13.13         10.81 
ger.  !  I 


Qrltless      Chick      Feed,      The  ,    'Wllllnmsport,  F.  W.  Daw-  1 
Park  A  Pollard  Co.,  Boston,  I       son  &  Son. 
UA*. 


12.43  ,        U.50  11.00 


^row'ng    Fee4.    The    Park    &      Pblllpsbirg,  J     9.  Reed...  I       358         13.03         la.U         10.00 
I'ollard  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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FKEDING  STUFFS  COLKECrKI)  IX  1915-  ('outinnnl 


Grade  Fat. 


Crude  FitHsr. 


Per  ct. 

4.42 


s 


Per  ct.  ' 

5-7 


§      j    CfttilUil    C(  111]  o-!l).oii. 


Per  ct. 

6.23 


Per  ct.  ' 


Per  ct.  ' 

2.00 


Ton  nifal.  Alfnlfn  nienl, 
wheat  mIdiIUn;(fi. 

1  n  c  1  u  d  i  u  K  mill 
run  s.-n**Mr.ii:;>j.  Imi-k- 
w  Ii  f  n  t  mi'till. '.;;-, 
wlK'ut  l»rnn.  in  lutl- 
incr  mill  run  hitcim- 
iiitr-,.  ;;rcHn»l  *a)H, 
iiud    houiiui     fci'ii. 


IdcntlllfO  liy  Mirio 

brui.it'ul   K.\:iinlu.i 

th.n. 


A*'  p.  rtlfted, 


VMS 


2. GO 


3.W 

6.11 


2.40 
6.  IT 


2-F, 


2,10    OrfK-ked      rorn,      buck 
wheat   Krnlu,    barley, 
Kafllr     cfTU.      wlnMt. 
stnij",     rrnck*'d     )  »*fis 
and    .«^unrt<)\vr.-    ptcils. 

2.30 

l  20  Wheat  brnn.  whrnt 
mi<l(llin-it(,  Jioinlny 
f'  vd  and   Iteof  meal. 


Upff,  MomI  and  bono. 
ni-\v  priM'crts  lin.'i  cd 
meal,  st<-oI  rut  oil-, 
<-«>rn  meal,  %\btaT 
nii'Idlin:.'(.,  w  heat 
t'lan.  Kiiiten,  brewi-rw 
cniius  i.n.l  i  vt  1  per 
rent.    Milt. 

''.'un,  iniildllniTH,  corn 
'•ttf.p,  trrmind  barley, 
wiicut  ilour.  hominy 
fcod.  ground  putt- 
e;t  rifC,  ground  j  ii^i'.l 
WhcjiT.  <**>ttuii-<c<>d 

nir:i|.  ont  m»'al  ni'll 
by-pr<MiU'-t  to  -t  m\<\- 
<ij:n\'s,  nfit  linlN,  ont 
s]ivrln),  ciiMit  j-'ciap^, 
fl^Ii  scrni  H.  airnlfn 
ii)**al    and    Knit. 


Crnckpd  corn,  oat«, 
barley,  wlicnt,  buck-  ' 
wheat,  Kaffir  com.  , 
oiilu  in-ilx<',  upUt  ' 
I  eaH,  flaxseed  and  , 
rrn«'»'  of  whole  weed  I 
seeds.  ' 

Tracked  corn,  oafs, 
tarley.  wheat,  buck- 
wheat. Kiiin-  corn, 
milo  maize,  cracked  i 
I  p.ts  and  8 1  mil  (uoarHv 
hominy). 

Wheat  middUnsn, 
wheat  bran,  hominy 
feed,  ^pt'f  mc.il  and 
Hum  11  amount  buck- 
wheat. 

Ah  cerlilled 


»4| 


:i.Oi>  <*r-ck.>i:  rorn.  wtic-.f. 
K-'tn.-  corti,  nr.lo, 
whnl.-;  niJlct  sc'd. 
o  'ts  jind  sliri'df^i'd 
flsh. 

2.7-'  *^rniin.]:  ror'i.  wheat, 
b-irh'v,  o-r^,  in-r-t. 
hour.,  rir-rr.,.  K:  llr 
corn.      whr  t      b-in, 

XOi.  Kt  WMrKI  'If*. 

Iiuckwhent.  b  »-  e  t 
IMiIp.  .'rtb-'ntr.  c;ir- 
bonate    and    j*!ilt. 


1027 


As  certified, 


('••tickeil       corn.       oats, 
barley,    wheat,    buck- 
wheat,     Kufflr     com,  ' 
mtio  mn'zf,   Hunflower 
sec, I.   1  ean-i  and  peos. 

Crncked  corn,  o:ita. 
rye.  wheat,  buck- 
«l'e;<t,  Kufflr  corn, 
milo  mafze.  jtplit  peaa 
and  ^mall  amount 
whole   weed    seeda. 

Ora'-ked:  eorn.  wheat, 
Kftfflr  corn,  milo 
ninfw,  whole;  millet,  , 
oits.  nmall  amonm 
weed  Reeds  and  shred- 
ded   fidi.  ' 

<  Jrou  lid :  corn,  wheat . 
bmiey,  o'f«,  meat, 
l>onc,  alfalfa,  Knffli 
"orn,  whent  b-an,  i 
n-  h  e  'I  f  mlddllnflTK, 
oiickwheiif,  enlclum 
cnrlionnte  and  salt 


711 
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TABLS  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Name  of  Fe«dli«  Stuff  and 

1 

Cnide  Protein. 

1 

Name  and  Addreai  oC  Uann- 

Sampled  at 

i 

factnrer  or  Importer.     . 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Intermediate  Ofalck  Feed,  The 
Park  *  PoUard  Co..  Boeton, 


en 


»}    L»  or  Boat  Dry  Uaeh,  Tbe 
Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  Boaton, 


lay   or  Bait   Dry  Maah,   The 

Park  ft  Pollatd  Co.,  Boaton, 


687  Eed  Blbbon  Chick  Feed,  The 
Park  *  PoUard  Co.,  Boston, 
Man. 


Bed  Blbbon  Chick   Feed,   The 
Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  Boston, 


641 


3S7 ,  Pioneer    Scratch     Feed,     The 
!     Pioneer   Cereal    Co.,    Akron, 
Ohio. 


166  Pioneer  Scratch  Feed.  The 
Pioneer  Cereal  Co.,  Alcron, 
Ohio. 


UU  Qarland  Scratch  Peed— With 
Grit,  Prairie  State  Milling 
Co.,  Chicago,  ni. 


M>  '  Oirland     Scratch    Feed— With 
Grit.     Prairie   SUte    Milling 
<     Co.,  Chicago.  IlL 


un 


WlUlamaport,  F.  W.  Daw- 
son &  Son. 


Phllipsborg,  J.  O.  Reed,. 


Per  ct.    Per  et.  '  Per  ct. 
671  :       12.77         10.00  '       10.00 


at         10.71         17.44         18.00 


Johnstown,    John    Thomas  ;       111  8.M 

ft  Sons.  [ 


ATerage, 


9.S3 


Tyrone,   Bayer-OIUiam  Co.,  [      687  I      11.85 


St.   Marys,    Hall,    Kaul  ft        641  >      12.87 
Hyde  Oo. 


Average, 


Morrladale,  Morrisdale        167  I       10.81 

Peed  ft  Grain  Oo. 


Wlndber,   L.   B.  Beeser  ft 
Co. 


Average 

Monessen,    J.    A.    Hager- 


Braddock,  Irwtai  Mnlr, 


166        U.6I 


U.M 

IIU        lO.M 


11.67 


I 


AT€rag6, 


Prairie    State    Scratch    Feed—      Tarentna,  B.    1.  Toepfer, 
No  Grit- Prairie  State  Mill- 
ing Co.,  Chicago,  III.  ! 


I  • ll.n 

1171 '     it.n 


u.n ;     18.0 


18.18 
10.81  I 


u.oo 


U.1»        10.00 


U.OO 

u.ts 


ii.n 


11 .» 
lo.n 


u.a 


10.04 


10.04 


10.60 


10.< 


UK 

us       Ul 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Coutinnecl. 


Crod*  Fat 

Crade  Ftbcr. 

i 

i 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Oertllled    GoniDMltlon. 

Identified  bj  Mlcro- 
Uioplcal  liiwnlmition. 

i 

Per  ct.  ,  Fer  ct.    Pm  ct. 
1.(7  !.» ,        I.W 


3.» 


1.30  ; 


7.»| 


7.15: 


Perct. 
6.00 


12.00 


S.W  I        (.60 


S.l»< 


7.tS| 

a.u 


s.n 


t.a 


s.oo 


e.«o 


*.M| 


t.M 


I  M 


(.00 


Perct. 


i.n 


Cracked  com,  wheat, 
buckwheat,  o  ■  t  a, 
millet,  Kafflr  com 
and  mllo. 


Oronnd:  wheat  bran, 
wheat  mlddllnca, 
com.  wheat,  oata, 
harle7,  Kaffir  com, 
buckwheat,      aUalta, 


Bab, 


meat,      bone, 


t.m 


beet  pulp,  calcium 
carbonate  and  aalt. 
Oronnd:  wheat  bran, 
wheat  mlddllnga, 
corn,  wheat,  oata, 
barley,  Kafllr  com, 
buckwheat/  alfalfa, 
fish,  meat,  bone, 
beet  pnlp,  calcium 
carbonate   and   aalt. 


S.W  Cracked  corn,  wheat, 
oata,  Kalnr  com, 
mllo  and  whole  mil- 
let aeed. 

i.OO  Cracked  com,  wheat, 
oata,  Kafflr  com, 
mllo  and  whole  millet 


a.io 


l.W 


X.M 
1.1C 


Cracked  com,  Kafflr 
com,  oata,  barley, 
wheat,  buckwheat 
and    aunflower   leed. 


Cracked  com,  Kafflr 
corn,  oata,  barley, 
wheat,  Dnckwheat 
and   aunflower  aeed. 


Wheat,  com,  Kafflr 
com,  barley,  aun- 
flower eeed,  buck- 
wheat and  not  orer 
4    per    cent,    arlt,    t 

rt  cent.  abeU  and 
per  cent,  charcoal. 
Wheat,  com,  Kafflr 
com,  barley,  sun- 
flower aeed,  buck-  . 
wheat  and  not  oyer  : 
4    per    cent,    crlt,    4 

rr   cent,    •hell    and 
per  cent,  charcoal.  I 


X.OS 

n.OO '  Wheat,  com,  Kafllr 
com,  bar^iy,  aun- 
flower ae<  t,  bock- 
wheat  and  not  orvr 
1  per  cent,   charcoal. 


Cracked  corn,  oata, 
wheat,  buckwheat, 
Kafflr  com,  mllo  ' 
maize,  millet  and 
■mall  amoont  whole 
weed  leedB. 

Aa  certlfled,   


Qronad:     wheat 

bran. 

wheat      mlddUnga, 

corn,      wheat, 

oaU, 

barley.     Kafflr 

mllo      maixe, 

bnck- 

wheat,    alfalfa. 

flsb. 

meat,        bone, 

beet 

pulp,      calcium 
bosate       and 

car- 

imall 

amoont    whole 

weed 

•eada. 

Aa  certlfled 

(71 


IS2 


III 


(37 


Cracked      com,      oata,  i     (41 
wheat,     Kafflr     com, 
mllo     maize,      millet 
and      small      amount 
whole  weed  aeeda. 


Oncked  com,  oata, 
barley,  wheat,  buck- 
wheat, Kafflr  com, 
mllp  maize,  sunflower 
seed  and  small  amount 
whole  weed  aeeds. 

Cracked  com.  oata,  bar- 
ley, wheat.  buck- 
wheat, Kafflr  com, 
mllo  maize  and  larse 
amount  whole  weed 
seeds. 


As  certlfled. 


1S7 


IK 


1112 


Com.       oata,       barley 

wheat,  buckwheat,  I 
Kafflr  corn,  mllo 
maize,  sunflower  seed,  | 
(rtt,  oyster  shell,  , 
chsrcoal  and  small 
amount  whole  weed  ' 
seeds  I 


Com,  barley,  wheat,  :  U72 
b  n  c  k  w  h  eat,  Kaffli 
corn.  milo  maize, 
sunflower  eeed,  char- 
coal and  amall  amount 
whole  weed  seeda.         I 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  Of 


Name  of  Feeding  Stuff  and 

Naznc  and   Addrosij  of  Mami 

facturer  or  Importer. 


Sampled  ut 


a 

■a 

« 

♦* 

s 

'< 

a 

Crude  ProtC'.c. 


Per  ct.     Per  ct. 

999     Prairie    State    Scratch    Fccil—       \V:ifhiii?loii,       Wasliinston         999  i       12.79  lO.SC 

:     No  Grit— Pisirle  State  Mill  Milling  Co. 

1      ins    Co-.    Cllicago,    III. 


Per  >■: 


Average, 


12.70  lO.SS 


Hen-O-La  Mash  Food.  Preston      Troy.   Preston  &  Jacqsish,         9SJ  9.9C         16.' 

A  Jacqaisli,  Troy,  Pa. 


931  I  Scratch     Qmins.      Preston     &.      Troy,      Preston      &      Jne-         931  ,       1».C6         10.13 
Jaequtab,   Troy,    Pu.  qnisli. 


814    Prltta'  Dry  Mash,  J.  K.  Prltts,  '    Scottdulc.  J.  K.  Prltts',   ..         »U  '       10.91         ».K  S-S 

;     Scottdale.  Pa. 


1177 


12S7 


Pansy      Scratch      Feed,      The,   Tnrentum,    J.    A.   Sharp,..       1177         13.09         10.44  10 '>' 

Ouaker    Oats    Co.,    Cbicagv, 
111.  I  , 

Pansy  Scratch   Feed— No  Orll,  i   Indiana.  St.  Clair,  Rlnn  &       1198  '       11.84         10.44  18  w 

The   Quaker   Oats  Co.,    CUI    ,      Co. 
I     cage.   111. 

Pausy       Scratch       Grains— No  '   Havs.     John    Ijichman     &       1257         13.09  9. SI  10 » 

Grit,   The  Quaker  Oatu  Co..  ,      Co. 
Chicago,    111.  ' 

Qnaker  Chick    Feed— No   Grit        Franklin,    Johnson   &   Co.,         609         U.86         10.7S  i»  w 

Tbe  Quaker   Oats  Co.,    Chi- 
cago,   III. 


704  Qiaker  Chick  F  ■ed— No  (Jrit, 
!  The  Quaker  Oata  Co..  Clil- 
I     cago.    III. 


617  Quaker  Chick  Fe«d— No  Grii, 
The  Quaker  Osta  Co.,  Chl- 
oago,    III. 


Mifflin,     W.    II.     Manbeck         Tfrt         13.SS         10.39  la  < 

&  Co. 


Oil  City,  Xcw  Kodel  Mill-        617,       12.81  u.i 

MiU'nj  Cn. 


00       lo.oo 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.-Continued. 


Grade  Fat. 


Crnde  Fiber. 


Per  ct. 


Pn  ct. 
2.W 


Per  ct.  ' 

1.»  , 


■c 


Cei'tifled  Compcwltlon. 


I  Ideottfli'd 
Ecoplcal 


Per  ct. 


4.00 


Perct.  • 
2.00 


».00 


2.0» 


i.3i 


Wheat,  corn,  Kaffir 
corn,  barlej,  snn- 
flower  seed,  buck- 
wheat and  not  over 
1  per  cent,  charcoal. 


Corn  menl,  gluten 
feed,  wheat  mid- 
dlings, wheat  bran, 
copra  cake  meal,  su- 
per fine  ben-e-ta  No. 
4,  No.  I  ben-c-ta, 
charcoal  and  beef 
Bcrapa. 

Cracked  corn,  wheat. 
Kaffir  corn,  buck- 
wheat and  charcoal. 


I 


6.17 


1.74 


2.60 


».0n 


s.oo 


2.7* 

1 


Beef     scraps,      alfalfa 

meal,       cottonseed 

meal,     corn,     wheat, 

charcoal,      oil 

wheat      bran 

wheat 


2.20 


oats, 
meal, 
and 
dllntrs, 
Wheat, 
corn, 
com 


S.42; 


2.01 


6. on 


{.OO 


1.80 


2.40 


t.47 


2.60  I 


2.W 


6.00 


2.42  I 


mtd- 

wbole     Kaffir 
cracked   Indian 
whole      back- 
wheat  and    sunflower 
seed. 
Whole     wheat,     whole 
Kaffir    com,    cracked 
Indian     corn,     whole 
bacVwh«at    and    sun- 
Sower    aeeda. 
Wheat,     whole     Kaffir 
com,   cracked   Indian 
com,      whole      buck- 
wheat, sunflower 
seeds  and  whole  bar- 
ley. 
Cracked  wheat,   crack- 

,     ed  Kaffir  com,  crack- 

.     ed  Indian  corn,  whole 

I  m'll"t  Need,  oat  menl, 
wild  buckwheat  with 

>  not  to  exceed  i  of 
1  per  cent,   mlscella- 

1  neoua  wild  seeds  oc- 
curring In  above 
seeds  and  grains  and 
charcoal, 
2,60  Cracked  wheat,  crack- 
ed Kaffir  com,  crack- 

I  ed  Indian  corn,  whole 
m!ltft  seed,  oat  menl 
wild  buckwheat  with 
not    to    exceed    i    of 

.  1  per  cent,  mlsrella- 
neoua  wild  seeds  oc- 
curring In  at)Ove 
seeds  and  grains  and 
charcoal. 
2.10  ,  Cracked  wheat,  crack- 
ed Kaffir  com,  crack- 
ed Indian  corn,  whole 

I     ni'Uet  seed,  oat  menl, 

I  wild  buckwheat  wllh 
not  to  exc3ed  &  of 
1  per  cent.  mU cola- 
neons  wild  seeos  uc- 

I  currlng  In  above 
seeds  and  grains  and 
charcoal. 


by    Mlscro- 
Examinj- 


tlou. 


Com,       oats,       barley,  i 
wheat,         bnckwheat, 
Kaffir       com,        mlto 
maise,  annflowcr  seed, 
flaxseed      and      trace  ' 
whole  weed  seeds. 


As  certllled. 


Cracked       corn,       oats, 
wheat,         buckwheat. 
Kaffir       corn,        mllo  i 
malse,     charcoal     and  ' 
small     amount     whole 
weed    seeds.  . 

Beef    and    bone    scrap,  1 
alfalfa    meal,    totton- 
seed       meal,        com,  i 
wbeat,  oats,  cbarconi, 
linseed       oil       mt,al,  i 
wbeat  bran  and  wheat 
middlings. 

Wheat,       Kaffir       corn,  i 
mllo    maize,     cracked 
Indian      corn,       buck  , 
wheat    and    aunflower  , 
seed.  1 

Cracked     Indian     com,  ' 
wheat,         buckwheat, 
barley,      Kaffir     corn,  t 
mllo   malxe    and    sun- 
flower  seed. 

As  certified 

I 
I 

Cracked     Indian  com, 

cracked  wheat,  crack-  I 

ed   Kaffir  corn,  whole  . 

millet,       oat  meal,  ' 

charcoal      and  large  , 
amount  of  whole  weed 

seeds.  i 


Cracked  Indian  corn, 
cracked  wheat,  crick-  ' 
ed  Kaffir  corn,  whole  , 
millet,  oat  meal,  { 
charcoal  and  large  < 
amount  of  whole  weed  i 
aeeda. 

I 


903 


Ml 


1177 


1267 


Cracked  Indian  corn, 
cracked  wheat.  cr:ick- 
crl  Kaffir  corn,  whole 
millet,  oat  meal, 
charcoal  and  larg 
amount  of  whole  weed 
seeds. 
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TABTSF  v.— ANAriSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Name  of  Peofling  Sliilf  mid 
Name  and  Addreaa  of  Maun-    * 
factnrer  or  Importer.  | 


Sampled  at 


I 


CmdeProteli. 


I 


86« 


7S2 


UO 


<}uaker  Clitck  Feed— No  Orit, 
Tke  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Cbi- 
cago,    UL 


Qnaker  Chick  Feed— No  Orlt, 
witb  not  to  exceed  1  per 
cent.  Poultry  Charcoal,  The 
Quaker    OaU    Co.,    Cblrago, 

m. 


Quaker  Chick  Feed— No  Grit, 
with  not  to  exceed  1  per 
cent.  Pooltrr  Charcoal,  The 
Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago, 
111. 


Quaker  Scratching  Qralna— 
No  Grit,  The  ^aker  Oats 
Co.,   Chicago,   III. 


Quaker  Scrstcbing  Graina— 
No  Orit.  The  Quaker  Cats 
Co.,   Chicago,   111. 


M.Vi-ytown,  John  T.  Rod- 
gem. 


Per  ct. 
SM         12.64 


Per  et.  1  P*r  ct. 
lO.M        MM 


Tltnaville,    Kerr   Hill   Mill  \      ?« 
Co..   l.td. 


New    Castle,     New    Castle 
Feed  Co. 


Average, 


CM  I  Quaker  Scratching  Grains— 
'  No  Orit,  The  Quaker  CaU 
I     Co.,   Chicago,   lU. 


Bellefonte,    G.    B.    Danen- 
hower  *   Son,    Inc. 


Bedford,    N.    M.   ft  0.    S. 
Dlehl. 


Franklin,    Johnson   &   Co., 


MS 


706 


800 


Quaker     Scratching     Grains—  I   Mai«.    W.   J.    Kennedy    A 
No  Orit,    The   Quaker    Cats  ,      Son. 
Co.,   Chicago,    ni. 


Quaker     Scratching     Grains—  ,   Mifflin,    W.    II.    Uanbeck 
No   Orit,    The  Quaker  Oats  I      &  Co. 
Co.,   Chicago,    111.  I 


Qnakor     Scratching     Graina—  '   BeyuoIdsTllle      Patton     * 
No    Grit,    The   Quaker   Cats         Dangheity. 
0>.,    Chicago,    ni. 


Avenge, 


U.TC 

I 
TESi       U.3T 


UO 


7K 


sm 


U.tt 


u.e 


u.n 


it.** 


u.ti 


u.ti 


u.»     i*« 


u.o .      !•• 


u.«    

U.M  '      M-K 


U.SI 


U.M 


i:u     »■• 


M.a ,    »• 


M.a 


u.u 


M.M 


1*.« 


tt« 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


Grade  Fat. 

Cnie  Fiber. 

i 

1 

1 

"TTTI 

s 

,      „           .  .          Identmed    by    Mlscro- 

1 

CertUled  Compoeltiou.       «coplcal    Kiamlna- 

s 

1 

tlon. 

i 

b 

] 

■ 

1 

a 
m 

s 

1 

s. 

s 

1 

1 
1 

( 

1 

t 

Per  ct. 

S.64 


P«r  ct. 


Per  ct. 

a.«7 


Per  ct. 
4.0PI 


Per  ct. 
S.OO 


2.60 


z.m\ 


S.O0, 


9.00 


t.ol> 


5.00  , 


3.20 


3.54 
3.43 


2.93 

2.96  I 


2.20 


<!racked  wheat,  crack- 
ed Kaffir  coru,  crack- 
ed Indian  com,  whole 
millet  seed,  oat  me:il, 
wUd  buckwheat  with 
not  to  exceed  I  of 
1  per  ceDt.  miacella- 
neooa  wild  seeds  oc- 
curring in  above 
seeds  and  g-ralns  and 
charcoal. 

Cracked  wheat,    crack- 
ed Kaffir  corn,  crack- 
ed Indian  corn,  whale  1 
millet  seed,  oat  meal. 
wild  buckwheat  with  | 
not    to    exceed    i    of  i 
1  per  cent,  miscella- 
neonn  wild  seedM  oo~  i 
cnrring       In        above 
seeds  and  Kraltitt  and 
charcoal. 

Crack(!d  wheat,  crack- 
ed  Kaffir  eorn,  crack- 
ed lodinn  corn,  whole  I 
mlllot  seed,  oat  menl, 
wild  buckwheat  with  i 
not    to    exceed    I    of  i 
1  per  cent,    tulscella- 
neoufi  wild   needtt   ik*- 
currin^       In        above 
Keeda  and  fraina  and 
chnrcosl. 


Whole:     wheat,     Kaffir  ] 
corn,     barley,     bm-k- 
wheat,      snnflowrr 
Keeds  and  cracked  In- 
dian corn. 

Whole:  wheat,  Kaffir 
com,  barley,  buck- 
wheat,  annflower 
seeds  and  cracked  In- 
dian corn. 


3.60 


3.S9 


2.W 


3.62 


2.37 


2.M 


1.06 


2.M 


2.62    . 


6.00 


6.00  1 


6.00 


6.00 


2.25    Whole:    wheat,     Kaffir 

corn,     barley,     buck- 

I     wheat,     sunflower 

)     seeds  and  cracked  In- 

'     dlan  com. 


2.00, 


Whole:    wheat, 
corn,     barley. 


Kaffir 
back- 
wheat,  sunflower 
seeds  and  cracked  In- 
dian corn. 


I 


2.86  I  Whole:    wheat,     Kaffir 

,     com,     barley,     buck- 

wheat,      Bnnflow4>r 

I     seeds  and  cracked  In- 

]     dlan  com. 


2.06 


2.141 


Whole:  wheat,  Kaffir 
corn,  barley,  bn«:k- 
wheat,  sunflower 
seeds  and  cracked  In- 
dian con. 


Cracked  Indian  com, 
cracked  wheat,  crack- 
ed Kaffir  com,  whole 
millet,  oat  meal, 
charcoal  and  large 
amount  of  whole  weed 
seeds. 


Cracked  Indian  com,  ' 
cracked  wheat,  i 
cracked  Kaffir  corn,  | 
whole  millet,  flaxseed, 
oat  meal,  charcoal  ! 
and  large  amount  | 
whole  weed  seeds. 


Cracked      Indian     corn, 
crtioked  wheat, 

cracked  Kaffir  corn, 
whole  millet,  flax8i*ed, 
oat  met:l.  eharooal 
and  lari^e  amount 
whole  wctMl  seeda. 


Cracked  Indian  com. 
barley,  wheat,  buck- 
wheat, Knffir  corn, 
mlln  ntaize,  punflower 
seed  and  small  amount 
whole   weed    ^eeds. 

CriiekeU  Indian  corn, 
onl«<,  bnrk'y,  wheat, 
Kaffir  com,  mllo 
maize,  buckwheat, 

sunflower  »eed  and 
small  am<Hint  whole 
weed    seeds. 

Cracked     IndLin     corn, 
barley,    wheat,    buck-  r 
wheat,      Kaffir     corn, 
milo  maize,    sunflower  i 
seed  and  smnll  amount 
whole    weed    seeds.       I 

Cracked      Indian     corn, 
Iiarley.    wheat,     back- 
wheut,      Kaffir     corn, 
milo  mal7.e,    sunflower  | 
seed,       flaxseed       and  i 
trace   of   whole    weed  I 
seeds.  j 

Cracked  Indian  com.  I 
barley,  wheat,  buck-  ] 
wheat,  Kaffir  com,  i 
mllo  maize,  sunflower  i 
seed  and  small  amount  , 
whole   weed   needs.         i 

Cracked  Indian  corn, 
barley,  wheat,  buck-  I 
wheat.  Kaffir  com. 
milo  mnlse,  sunflower 
need  and  trane  of 
whole  weed  seeds. 


660 


762 


ibO 


003 


903 


800 


17 
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TABLE  v.— ANALTSBS  OF  SAMPLERS  OF 


Name  of  I'Mding  Stofl  mi 

Nun*  and  Addns*  of  Mana- 

fitctorer  or  Importer. 


Sampled  at 


i 

Omde  PM»teia. 

i 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

o 

I«0» 


UC7 


476 
170 


tra 


ns 


Quaker  Scratch  Grain*  with 
not  to  exceed  O/ater  Sheila 
or  Marble  Orit  6  per  cent., 
The  Quaker  Oat*  Co.,  Ohl- 
ca«o.  111. 


Quaker  Scratch  Oraln*  with 
not  to  exceed  Onter  Shelli 
or  Marble  Orlt  t  per  cent, 
The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  OU- 
ea(o.  111 


Schumacher  Little  Ohlck  Feed, 
The  Quaker  Oata  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


«chomaeber  Little  Chick  Peed, 
with  Orlt  with  not  to 
exceed  t  par  cent.  Marble 
Orlt,  1  per  cent.  Poultrr 
Ctaar«>al,  The  Quaker  Oata 
Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


Schumacher  Scratch  Qralna, 
The  Quaker  Oati  Co..  Chi- 
cago,  111. 


Pnrlna    Chick    Peed,    Balaton 
Purina  Co.,  St  Lonla,  Mo. 


Purina    Chick    Feed,     Ralaton 
Pnrlna  Co.,  St.  Lonla,   Mo. 


Purina  Chicken  Chowder  Feed 
with  Charcoal,  Ralston  Pn- 
rlna Co.,  St.  Lonla,  Mo. 


Pnrlna  Chicken  Chowder  Feed 
with  not  over  1  per  cent. 
Charcoal,  Ralaton  Pnrlna 
Co.,    St.   Lonla,   Mo. 


Hooatott,   v.   M.   Tample- 
tott  &  Sons. 


nomeatead,    Vallowa    Bi« 
theta. 


Average 

Mara,    W.   J.   Kennedy   it 


BernoIdaTUle,     Fatton     tt 
Dangherty. 


Average, 


Tyrone, 
Co. 


Bayar-Ollliam 


Beaver     Fall*,     John     O. 
AUen. 

Irwtn,  T.  F.  WOaon 


Average,    . 

Bradford,  U  A. 
Co. 


Flecher  ft 


Klttannlni 
Oatea, 


bt 


William 


IMT 


471 


SI* 


tu 


vet. 

Farct. 
U.U 

U.«7 

w.a 

U.M 

H.a 

U.S 

W.1S 

U.K 

M.M 

UM 

U.« 

U.7I 

1«.N 

U.M 

M.M 

11.11 

U.K 

U.(7 

U.U 

».14 

MM 

».7« 

n.r 

Fer  et. 


M.W 


M.II 


U.d 
UM 


1T« 
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TEEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915 .-Continued. 


Ornd) 

1  Fat. 

Orndc  Fiber. 

1 

a 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

.     1 

3 

ts 

CertUcd  Compoaltlon. 


Identlllcd    br    Mi«cro- 

Bcopleal    Bxamiu- 

tioa. 


Perct. 


S.U 


1.04 
I.S 


Pwct. 


l.M 


2.60 


Per  ct. 
2.4* 


tCD 


i.r 


».T7 


1.M 


t.» 


P«r  ct. 
S.«0 


CM 


6.011 


6.00 


4.t>, 


4.M 


t.W 


2.a' 

1.80 


}.o»  I      i.n 
t.o»  I      2.n 


s.o» 


100 


2.84 

8.48  I 


0.88 


S.W 


4.00 
4.00 


0.00 


t.OO 


l^ret. 
2.0fi 


1.08 


8.15 


2.10 

2.78 
8.78 

2.75 
2. 35 

2.54 


Whole  wh«tt,  wholr 
bkrlejr,  crtckMJ  In- 
dian coni,  whole 
Kaffir  corn,  whole 
buckwheat,  annflower 
aeeda,  ojater  abell 
or  marble  frit  6  per 
eeot. 

Wb<de  wheat,  whole 
barle/,  cracked  In- 
dian com,  whole 
Kaffir  com,  whole 
buckwheat,  annflower 
aeeda,  orater  abrll 
or  marble  grit  6  per 
cent. 


Cracked  wheat,  crack- 
ed Kaffir  com,  crack- 
ed Indian  corn, 
whole  millet  aeed, 
oat  meal,  wild  buck- 
wheat, with  not  to 
exceed  1  o(  1  per 
cent.  mlacellaoeoua 
wild  aeeds  occorriDC 
In  abore  aeeda  and 
gralna,  charcoal  and 
marble  grit. 

Cracked  wheat,  crack- 
ed Kaffir  com,  crack- 
ed Indian  corn, 
whole  millet  aeed, 
oat  meal,  wild  buck- 
wheat, with  not  to 
ezcev'd  I  of  1  per 
cent.  mlacellaneous 
wild  aeeda  occurring 
in  above  aeeda  and 
gralna,  charcoal  and 
marble   grit. 


Whole  wheat,  whole 
Kaffir  com,  whole 
barley,  cracked  In- 
dian corn,  whole 
buckwheat  and  ann- 
flower  aeed. 

Wheat,     cora,     millet 

Kaffir  cora,  and  mllo 

malae. 
Wheat,     com,     millet, 

Kaffir  cora,  and  mllo 

malae. 


Wheat  middllnga, 
wheat  bran,  cora 
meal,  aalt,  alfalfa 
meal,  llnaecd  meal, 
granulated  meat  and 
charcoal. 

Wheat  mlddllBga, 
wheat  bran,  corn 
meal,  alfalfa  meal, 
liniwed  meal,  gr^on- 
latad  meat  a.ij  not 
orer  1  per  cent.  aalt. 


Cracked  Indian  cora, 
oata,  barley,  wheat, 
buckwheat,  Kaffir 

cora.  milo  malie,  ann- 
flower aeed,  flaxaeed, 
ojater  ahell,  marble 
grit  and  amall  amount 
whole   weed   aeeda. 

Cracked  Indian  com, 
barley,  wheat,  buck- 
wheat, Kaffir  cora, 
milo  malae,  aunflower 
aeed,  oyater  abella, 
marble  grit  and  amall 
amount  whole  weed 
aeeda. 


Cracked  Indian  cora, 
wheat,  oatmeal,  Kaf- 
fir corn,  mllo  mHise, 
millet,  flaxaeed,  char- 
coal, marble  grit  and 
large  amount  of  whole 
weed  aeeda. 


Cracked  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  millet,  Kafllr 
corn,  oat  meal,  flax- 
seed, charcoal,  mai^ 
ble  grit  and  large 
amount  of  whole  weed 
aeeda. 


Cracked  Indian  cora, 
oata,  barley,  wheat, 
hue  kwheat,  Kaffir 
corn,  mllo  malae, 
aunflower  aeed  and 
smull  amount  whole, 
weed  aeeda. 

Aa  certifled,    


Cora,  wheat,  Kaffir 
cora.  milo  maixe,  mil- 
let and  email  amount 
of  whole  weed  aeeda. 


Aa  certified. 


Ai  ceitlfied 


1002 


11(7 


800 


47« 
670 


878 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLKS  OF 


Name  ot  Feeding  StnS  and 

Name  and   Addrcisa  of  Mano- 

tacturer  or  Importer. 


Sampled  at 


OnideF 

Ji 

o 

& 

< 

1 

177 


Purina  Chicken  Chowder  Feed  | 
with    not    over   1    per    cent,  j 
Charcoal,       Ralston      Pnrina 
Co.,   St.  Loala,   Mo.  I 

i 

Purina  Chicken  Chowder  Feed  i 
with   Charcoal,    Ilalston   Pu- 
rina Co.,  St.  I.oula,    Mo. 


BlalrsTille,        Qeorte       J. 

New.  ' 


Johnatown,    A.    F.    Stuts- 
man A  Co. 


1  '  1 

Per  ct.  I  Per  ct.  ,  Per  <■< 


in       ».8« 


Average, 


19.94 


a.TS 


17 .» 


n.w 


9.69  I        20.) 


475  I  Pnrina   Scratch   Feed.    Ralston  I 
Purina  Co.,   St.   Lonls,   Mo. 

S88  I  Purina   Scratch  Feed,   Ralaton  ' 
Purina  Co.,   St.  I.oul9,   Mo.    I 


S75  I  Purlnn  Scratch   Feed.    Ualk 
Purina  Co.,   St.  I-onlB,    M». 


678  i  Pnrina  Scratch   Peed,    Ralston 
,     Purlnu  Co.,    St.   I^uls,    Mo. 


Beaver     Falla,     John     G,  i 
Allen.  I 

Tyrone,  Bnyer-Gilllam  Co.,  ' 


Bradford,     I,.     A.    Fischer  , 


Wllllamsport,       «on)       &, 
King, 


476         13.6«  \       10.88  ,       U.(ll 

'  I  ' 


I 


375         12.04  i       11.19  I       U.0» 


67S 


12.a         11.19         11  * 


3S9  '  Purina  Scratch   Feed.    Ralston 
I     Purina  Co.,   St.  I.ouIk,    Mo.     ' 


Smethport,  Hensog  Milling 
Co.  I 


as  I       12.!I7         10.9)  '       11 M 


1214    Purina  Scratch   Food,    Ralaton 
Purina  Co.,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 


Biairfivllle,        George       J. 
New. 


]  : 

1214!        'l-»2l        11-06  '       "'" 


406    Pnrina   Scratch   Feed.    Ralston 
I     Purina  Co.,   St.   Louis,    Mo. 


176    Purina  Scratch   Fo'd.    Ralston 
I     Pnrina  Co.,   St.   l.onis.    M«. 

1163  1  Pnrina    Scratcli    Feed.    Ralston 
I     Pnrinii   Co.,   St.  Louis,    Mo. 

569    Purina   Scratch   Feed.   Ralston 
Purina  Co.,   St.   Louis,    Mo. 


legal  Scratch  Feed  with  Grit, 
Ralston  Pnrina  Co.,  St. 
Ijtaio,    Mo. 


Suces!    Cliick    FcfKl,    Ralston 
Pnrina  Co..    St.  Lonls,    Mj. 


Port  AUecanj.    Port  Alle- 
gany Milliug  Co. 


Johnstown.  A.  F.  Stntzman  : 
&  Co. 

Derry,   U  A.  Wheeler,    ..  , 

1 
Irwln,    T.    F.    Wllsoo,     ..  I 


406 '     U.50      n.ss      n.«» 

I  I 

! 

176  1        12.52  j        11.75  I       H* 

i  I 

11«S  ;       12.91  I       10.7S  '      ll.« 


569  :       12.! 


Average, 


Newport,   P.  M.  Snyder 
Co. 


Pittsburgh, 
llros.  Co. 


DUwortb  I 


12.K 

979 

10.» 

57» 

12.M 

11.81        II.* 


ll.»'    

11.38  1      »••» 


11.19        »•• 
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FEKDINO  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Contluued. 


Cnide  Pat. 


Crude  Fiber. 

i 

s 

t 

§ 

3 

£ 

o 

Idenllflt'd    b7    Uituio- 
Certlflcd  Componltion.    i     Kroplcal    Examine 
tlon. 


Per  ct. 
4.67 


4.38 


4.57 


Per  ct.  I  Per  ct. 


a.oc, 


s.ooi 


I 


S.S3  S.W  ; 

S.l>  I         3.00  I 

I 

i 
3.W  '         3.00 

I 

1 
3.38  '        3.W 


3.00 


3.7S 

».7I 
S.« 

S.33 


3.0I> 
8.00 
3.0O 


I 


3.4E 

1.33 1        3.0O 


3.15  I         3.00  ' 


t.U 


8.32 


Per  ct. 

*.oo 


Per  ct. 
2M 


S.7o 


W  b  e  •  t  mlddlliiKB. 
wheat  bmn,  corn 
mesl,  alfalfa  raeal. 
liDHocd  meal,  granu- 
lated meat  and  not 
over  1  per  cent.  salt. 

Wheat  mlddllDKs, 
wheat  bran,  com  , 
meal,  salt,  alfalfa 
meal,  linseed  meal, 
granulated  meat  and 
charcoal. 


2.S8  4.00 

i 

t.U  '         4.00 

i        ! 

2.7*  '         4.00  ' 

i  ' 

2.67  '         4.00  ' 

I 

2.38  I         4.00  ' 

I 
2.fi4  I         4.00 

I  I 

2.30,         4.00 

I 

I  I 

3.12  .         4.00  , 
I 

2.13  '  4.00 

1  I 

2.43  4.00 ! 

I    : 

I  I 

2.61  I  > I 

3.35  J         6.09 

I  ' 

I  I 

2.S4  6.00 ' 


8.27 


Wheat,  corn,  barle7 
rerleancd  wheat 
screeDlngs,  lunflvwer 
and  Kaffir  or  milo 
maize. 


2.a    Wheat,     corn,     mltlet.  j 
recleaned       wheat 
I     acreenlogs  and  Kafllr  i 
or   mllo   maize. 


Cora  meal,  wheat  mid- 
dllQff!*,  wheat  bran, 
alfalfa  meal.  Unseed 
oU  meal,  meat,  char- 
t'oal  and  salt. 

As  certified 


S.26    Wheat,     corn,     barle7. 
I     Kafllr       coro,       mllo 
malse  and  sunflower.  ■ 
!.3&  '  Wheat,     corn,     barlej, 
I      Kaffir  or  mllo  maize, 
fiunflowor       aud       re-  1 
cleaned  wheat  acreen- 
Inga. 

r.26    Wheat,     corn,     barlej, 
■     Kafflr       corn,       mllo 
malse  and  sunflower.  > 


3.2r>  Whoat,  corn,  barlej. 
Kaffir  com.  mllo 
maize  and  sunflower. 


2.20    Wheat,     com.     barley. 

I     Kaffir       corn.       mllo 

maize  and  sunflower. 


2.S>  '  Wheat,     com,     barley. 

.      Kafflr       I'orn,        mllo 

maize  and  sunflower. 


2.25  Wheat,     com,     barley. 

Kafflr  or  mllo  maize, 
sunflower  and  re- 
cleaned  wheat  screen 
Ings. 

2.26  Wheat,     com,     barley, 

Kafflr,      milo     maize 
and  sunflower. 
2.15     Wheat,     corn,     barley. 
I     Kafflr,      mllo     maize 
and  sunflower. 
2.40    Wheat,     corn,    barley. 
Kafflr,  «  mllo     maize 
,     and  sunflower. 


As  certified. 


Corn,  tarley,  wheat,  i 
Kafflr  corn,  uillo 
nialzo.  mintlowor  ypcd, 
wheat  H<rpenlngp  and 
Hniall  iimount  uf  wliole 
wi'ed   stMMls. 

Corn.      barley,      wheat, 
Kalflr        corn,        mllo 
m.ilzc,  sunflower  Feed, 
and     trace    of    whole  i 
weed    seeds.  \ 

Corn,      barley,      wheat, 
Kaffir    '     corn,         mllo 
mise,     snnfiower    seed  [ 
and    small    amount    tif 
whole   weed    seeds. 

Corn,      barley,      wheat. 
Kaffir        corn,        milo 
maize,  sunfl<»wer  seed, 
and  small   amount  of  ' 
whole   wood    seeds . 

Corn,      barley,      wheat, 
Kufflr        corn,        mllo  ' 
maize,  tmnftower  oeiKl,  | 
and    small    amount    of  ' 
wbole    weed    seedn. 

Cora,      barley,      wheat, 
Kafflr       (tirn.        milo ! 
maize,  sunflower  Kood, 
wheat   soreenlnfCB   and 
small     amount    whole  ' 
weed  needs. 

Ah  certified , 


121S 


177 


479 
688 


As  certified. 


Corn,  barley,  wheat,  ■ 
Kafflr  cnrn.  mllo ! 
malxe.  sunflower  seed. 
flaxseed  and  small  , 
anoount  whole  weed  > 
seeds.  | 

I 
Corn,      barley,      wheat. 
Kafflr    corn,    flaxseed,  i 
sunflower  seed,   wheat 
screenings    and    large 
nmonnt     whole     weed  , 
seeds.  ' 

Corn.  wheat,  Kafflr 
corn,  mllo  maize,  mil- 
let, wheat  screenings 
and  small  amobnt 
whole   weed   seeds.        i 


1214 
406 

176 

im 

G6» 
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TABLE  v.— ANALT8BS  OF  SAMPIiES  OF 


1 

s 

Name  of  Feeding  Stuff  and 

^ 

^ 

Name  and  Addreaa  ot  Manu- 

Sampled at 

1 

facturer  or  Importer. 

m 

tJ 

s 

if 

i 
s 


Omde  Protein. 


e 

3 

o 


sn 


IMl 


lOM 


•88 


tM 


878 
477 


Sncceas  Scratch  Feed,  Balaton 
Pnrlna  Co.,   St.   Loola,    Mo. 


Loieme  Oaplbd  Ponltry  Maah, 
Bobblna  UlUlas  Co.,  WUkes- 
Bure,    Pa. 


Scratch   Feeda,    Bobblna   Mlll- 
IDC  Co.,   Wllkea-Barre,   Pa. 


Ben-O-lA    MMh    Food,    John 
T.  Bodgera,  McVertown,  Pa. 


Bnmmel'a  Ponltrr  Utah, 
DaTld  Bnnmel,  Mt.  Dnion, 
Pa. 


724 


7S 


Bed  Hen  Cbick  Starter,  Sagi- 
naw Mining  Co.,  Saginaw, 
Mlcb. 

Bed  Hen  Scratch  Feed,  Sagi- 
naw Milling  Co.,  Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Bed  Hen  Scratch  Feed— with 
Grit,  Saginaw  Milling  Co., 
Saginaw,   Mich. 

Oriole  Brand  A.  A.  A.  High 
Grade  Pigeon  Feed,  Wm.  Q. 
Scarlett  ft  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Ud. 


Qgg   Haah    Feed,   Smith    Bro- 
then,    Bradford,    Pa. 


Chick    Food,    Spanogle-Yearer 
HlUlsg  Co.,  Lewlatown,  Pa. 


Sen-O-lA  Dry  Maah,  Span- 
ogle-Teager  Milling  Co., 
Lewlatown,  Pa. 


Pittabnrgh,  DUwortfa  Bna. 
Co. 


Wllkea-Barre,     Bobbloa, 
Milling  Co. 


vrilkea-Barre,      Bobbin  a 
Milling  Oo. 


McVeytown,  John  T.  Bod- 
gera. 


Mt.    Union,    David    Bmn- 
mel. 


Pittabntgh,     Tho     I.     W. 
Scott    Co. 

Beaver     FaUa,     John     O. 
Allen. 


Haya,  Cbarlea  F.  AdamlH, 
Hanover,  O.   ■.  MUler,    .. 

Bradford,  Smith  Brother*, 


ger  Milling 


Bpaaogh 


Lewlatown     Spanogle-Tea- 
ger  MUn.og  Co. 


m 

Pwet. 
18.78 

ltd 

8.(8 

lOM 

U.61 

698 

8.08 

884 

8.88 

878 

11.81 

477 

UM 

USl 

U.88 

a 

U.77 

188 

8.84 

788 

18.88 

7» 

T.7» 

Perot. 

u.a 


18.78 


U.44 


18.88 


17.88 


Pwct. 


IT-tt 


U.< 


i»4a 


u.44 
10.84 

10.88 

1T.S8 

18.88 

10.81 
U.M 


U-14 
UrU 

U-tt 

14.80 

IC.8t 


10.4 
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FEBDING  STUFFS  OOIXBOTBD  IN  ISIS.— Continued. 


Orad*  rat. 


Orada  IUmt. 


9 


» 

8, 

I 


Ctrtlfled  CompodUoD. 


Uantlfled    tar    Ulsero- 
Bxai 


Kopleil 


tton. 


P«rct. 


t.u 


t.u 


4.M 


I.W 


t.n 
i.« 
i.t> 

4.1* 

*.a 

t.44 


P«ct. 

Pwet. 

i.a 

Pwet. 
(.W 

4-( 

T.4* 
1.0 

T-» 

I.M 

4.1* 

4.M 

»4 

1.U 

t.6-( 

1.M 

(.(-«. e 

t.M 

4.T4 

44 

l-M 

l.l» 

4.« 

1.N 

».T4 

S.W 

4.W 

(.n 

i.n 

u.«* 

XW 

4.li 

4.M 

Veret. 


Wheat,  corn,  liarley, 
racleaned  wheat 
acreenlncs,  sunflower, 
Kaffir        and        mllo 


1.W 


1.00 


*.oo 


i.te 

t.»\ 

1.V 
S.W 

MF 

1.10 
1.U 


Bran,  mlddllnst,  corn 
meal,  beef  serapa, 
altalta  meal,  blood 
meal,  beet  meal,  oil 
meal  and  hominy 
feed. 

Cniekad  com,  wheat, 
barter,  bnekwheat, 
Kafllr  com  and  (on- 
flower  aeed. 

Com  meal,  tiatea 
feed,  wheat  mld- 
dliDca,  wheat  biao,  ! 
old  proceaa  oil  meal, 
raperflne  bea-e-ta  No, 
4,  and  No  1  hen-«-ta. 

Wheat      bran,       meat 
■crap,        Bchnaachar  , 
stock    feed,    (Oronnd  i 
com    ground    barley,  , 
wbeat   flour,    hominy 
feed,      wbeat     mid-  I 
dllnta     with     f  round 
■creanlogs     not     ez- 
cecdinic      mlU      run,  i 
ground     pnSed     rice,  I 
gronnd  puffed  wbeat, 
cottonseed   meal,   oat 
peal     mill     by-prod-  ' 
net,    (oat  mlddllDga,  I 
oat  bulls,  oat  aborts),! 
and  1  of  1  per  cent, 
salt,   with  com  chop  ' 
added. 

Com,  wheat,  peas, 
millet  and  Kaffir 
com. 

Wheat,  com,  Kaffir 
corn,  buckwheat, 
sunflower  seed  and 
barley. 

Wheat,  com,  Kaffir 
corn,  buckwheat, 
•nnflower  aeed,  bap- 
ley  and  grit, 

Carefnlly  selected  and 
reeleanod  Kaffir  com, 
buckwheat,  m  i  I  o 
malse,  hemp,  millet, 
Teteh,  peaa,  bulled 
oats  and  rice  prop- 
erly balanced. 

Oora  meal,  flour  mM- 
dllngs,  alfalfa  meal, 
meat  scraps,  ail 
meal,  gluten  feed, 
ben-e-ta  and  ehar- 
coaL 

OcatAcd:  wbeat,  com, 
Kaffir  eon  and  mU- 
lat,  ate. 

Oom      meal, 

wheat  mil ^  , 

wheat  bras,  oa  meal 
and  hen-e-ta  (sodium, 
lime,      pboaphorous 


Com,  barley,  wheat, 
Kaffir  com,  mllo 
malae,  aunflower  seed, 
wheat  screenings, 

flaxseed  and  small 
amount  whole  weed 
seeds. 

As  certified 


Cracked  com,  barley, 
wheat,  buckwheat, 
Kaffir  com,  sunflower 
seed  and  small  amount 
whole  weed  seeds. 

As  certtfled,   


As  certified. 


gluten, 
ilddllngs. 


As  certtfled. 


Oom,  oats,  barley 
wheat,  buckwheat, 
Kaffir  com  and  aun- 
flower seed. 

As  certifled 


As  certifled. 


Com  meal,  oats,  wheat 
flour  middlings.  Un- 
seed oil  meal,  com 
gluten  feed,  alfalfa 
meal,  meat  scrap, 
ban-«-ta  booe  grit 
and    charcoal. 

Oiaekad:  corn,  wheat, 
millet,  Kaffir  can, 
and  amall  amount 
whole  weed  aeeda. 

As  certifled 


m 


vm 


m 
m 

un 


7M 


19 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Crnde  Protein. 

1 

s 

Name  of  FeeQing  Stuff  and 

s 

Name   and    Address   of   Mana- 

Sampled  at 

a 

faotarer  or  Importer. 

■o 

v 
1 

if 

p 

£ 

i 

g 

6 

.- 

1 

1 

s 

c 

6«6 


Poultry  Rations,  Spanogle- 
Yeager  Milling  Co.,  Lewis- 
town,  I'a. 


Poultry      Rations,      Spanogle- 
Teager   Milling   Co.,    Lewlii 
town,  l*a. 


Bpratts'      Ohicgraln,      Spratta' 
Patent  Ltd.,  Newark,   N.  J. 


6S3  Spratts'  Patent  Chick  Meal 
(So.  B),  SprattB'  Patent 
Ltd.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
^Pratt's  Patent  Egg  Masta 
Food,  Spratt's  Patent  Ltd., 
Newark,    N.    J. 


Bpratt'e  Patent  Growing  Mash 
Pood,  Spratt's  Patent  Ltd., 
Newark,    N.   J. 


661 

267 


2M 


Spratt's  Patent  Poultry  Food 
(No.  3),  Spratt'a  latent 
Ltd.,    Newark,    N.  J. 

Antwerp  Pigeon  feed,  Stmnk 
&  Moyer,  Reading,  Pa. 


tandr  Scratch  Peed,   Strunk  A 
Moyer,    Reading,   Pa. 


Knoxall   Dry    Mash,    Stmnk   & 
Moyer,    Reading,    Pa. 


«.  A  M.  Scratch  Feed.  Strunk 
ft  Moyer,  Reading,  Pa. 


Dry  Mash— Ebi?  Maker,   Swope 
Brotlicrs,    Johnstown,    Pa. 


Mt.     Union,    DaTld    Rum- 
mel. 


Lewistown,     Spanoglc-Yea- 
ger  Milling  Co. 


Per  ct.  '  Per  ct.    Per  ct. 
12.78         U.19  8-12 


723  '       11.79 


11. U 


Average, 


Wllliainaport,  F.  W.  Daw- 
sou  &  Son. 


WlUlamsport,  F.  W.  Daw- 
Son  ft  Son. 

WlUlamsport,  F.  W.  Daw- 
Son  ft  Son. 


WlUlamsport,  P.  W.  Daw- 
Son  &  Son. 


Wllltamsport,  P.  W.  Daw- 
Son  A  Son. 

Reading,  Strunk  ft  Moyer, 


12.28  I       11.19  ■  • 

MS  \       10.80  I       tt.n  ■       14.00 


SO.OO 

2a.uo 


8.61 1     si.eo  i     2:  oo 


601  8.20         20.13  I       aO.OO 


267         12.22         K.eS         14.81 


1 

662! 

8.26 

22.69 

««4| 

1 

i 
1 

! 

8.78 

2S.13 

Reading,  Strunk  ft  tioytt,  i       2S< 


Reading,  Stmnk  ft  Moyer, 


Reading,  Slmnk  ft  Moyer, 


M.Sl         12.56         11.81 


X3  9.89 


21.U 


268  12.62  10.63 


Johnat>wn,      Swope      Bro-  !       116 
then. 


*.83 


is.n 


10.61 


10.00 
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FEEUilNG  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Continued. 


Crude  Fat 

Crude  Fiber. 

o 

1 

IdenUfled    by    Mlscre- 

H 

§ 

Certlfli'd  ComposltlOD. 

scoplcal    Examlni- 

a 

1 

1 

t- 

Uou. 

m 

s, 

•g 

S 

1 

fi  • 

? 

fl 

1 

3 

a 

H 

a. 

8 

Per  ct. 
2.»7 


Per  ct. 


3.24 


S.OO 


Per  ct. 


3.02 


i.in 


Per  ct. 


Per  ct. 
2.50 


2.00 


2.25 


S.©*"  I         3.76 


2.00  I 


6.75 


Wheat,  Tracked  coro, 
o«t»,  bariej,  Kaffir 
corn,  buckwheat,  mil- 
let, Huiillower  aecd, 
hcn-o-ta  booe  grit 
flud    other    KeedR. 

Wheat,  crackwl  corn, 
ontc,  barley,  Kaffir 
corn,  buckwheat, 
millet,  aunflower  seed 
and   other   aeeda. 


VVbole  or  grouud 
wheat  flour,  buck- 
wheat, wheat,  pop- 
corn, millet,  rice, 
canary,  meat.  Kaffir 
com,  charcoal,  green 
neaa,  bone,  hemp  and 
Mexican  peaa. 

Wheat  flour  and  meat. 


Cnckod 

oorii. 

ohXy, 

barley 

whoat, 

buck- 

wheat, 

Knfflr 

corn. 

mllo 

maixe, 

and 

Rmall 

amouat 

whole 

weed 

Becds. 

Cracked  corn,  oats, 
barley,  wheat,  buck- 
wheat, millet,  Kaffir 
corn,  mllo  malre.  ' 
and  trace  of  whole 
weed    «eed8. 


As  certified, 


As  certified. 


€.90  I 


0.2A 


i.6s: 


ZAe 


4.65  I 


4.60  1 


s.so 


4.S9I 


8.01 


7.97  ■ 


O.80 


8.00' 


8.«k 


2.75 


i 


8.08 


1.60  I 


8.41 


2.86! 


4.4J 


4.31 


8.M 


8.00 


Wheat  bran,  wheat, 
c<»-n  meal,  alfalfa 
meal,  ground  meat, 
irround  rice,  ground 
KafBr  corn ,  ground 
buckwheat.  grouud 
bone,  {ground  chnr- 
coal  and  ground  peas. 

2.7P  1  Wheat  bran,  wheat, 
corn  meal,  alfalfa 
meal,  ground  meat, 
ground  rice,  ground 
Kaffir  com,  ground 
buckwheat,  ground 
bone,  ground  char- 
coal and  ground  peaa. 

5.75     Wheat  flour  and  meftt. 


Wheat,      Kaffir      corn, 
; '  peas,     buckwheat, 
hemp     seed,      millet 
and  Tetchea. 


2.60  Wheat,  cracked  com. 
Kaffir  corn,  buck- 
wheat, barley,  ann- 
flower  aeed,  meat  and 

I     bone. 
2.26     Wheat     bran,     ground 

I     oata,        com       chop, 
wheat     middllnga. 

<     gluten    feed,    alfalfa 

!  meal,  beef  scrap,  salt 
and  muntard. 
2.80 '  Wheat,  cracked  com, 
Kaffir  com,  buck- 
wheat, barley  and 
sunflower  aeed. 

48.00    Beef       acrapp,       dried 

milk,     ground     onta, 

and   barley    fdecortl- 

cated),       home-made 

bran,        home  made. 

I     mlddltnga,         r^roaoa 

I     Kaffir  com,  oli  meftl 

I     and  alfalfa  meal. 


Corn       meal, 
I      meal,    millet, 
•      wheat        bran 

ground      meat, 

Kaffir  com, 
I  wheat,  peas, 
I       charcoal      and 

acreeningi. 
i   Com        meal, 

menl.  millet, 
I      wheat        bran 

ground      meat, 
'      Kaffir      com, 
I      wheat,      peas, 

charcoal      and 
I      Bcreeninga. 
As  certified 


alfalfa 
wheat, 
and 
rice, 
buck- 
bone, 
grain 

alfalfa 

wheat. 

and 

rice. 
buck- 
bone, 
grain 


Wheat,  Kaffir  corn, 
peaa,  buckwheat, 
hemp  seed,  millet, 
vetch  and  small 
amount  whole  weed  , 
seeds. 

As  certified 


As  certified. 


Cracked  corn,  twrley, 
wheat,  buckwheat, 
Knfflr  corn,  sunflower 
seed  and  small  aomunt 
whole  weed  aeedfl. 

Ground  and  decorti- 
cated oats  and  bar- 
ley, beef  scrap,  dried 
milk,  com  gluten 
feed,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings, 
ground  Ka  flir  com , 
linseed  oil  meal,  al- 
falfa meal  and  trace 
of  bockwheat  bulla. 


6S4 


668 


256 


2E9 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Omde  ProtelB. 

1 

N«ine  of  Feeding  Stuff  and 

1 

g 

Name  and  Addreas  of  Uann- 

Bampled  at 

tacturer  or  Importer. 

1 

e 
s 

o 

m 

a 

m 

1 

1 

112  '  Gxeelalor  CHileken  Feed,  Swope 
Brotbera,   Joluutown,    Pa. 


110  Ttaomai'  Leader  Beg  Prcdncer 
John  Tliomas  &  Son*.  Jobna- 
town.  Fa. 


m  Camp'a  Oblek  Food,  Tha  To- 
ledo Grain  *  IJUIUns  Co- 
Toledo,   Ohio. 


OE  Okmp'B  Red  Ball  Ohlek  Food, 
The  Toledo  Grain  ft  Milling 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Camp'a  Scratch  Feed,  The  To- 
ledo Grain  &  MUllns  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


n?    Scratch  Oralna,  George  Wa'ter 
*  Bona,   Botler,  Pa. 


Me 

M7 


NO 
MS 


Ifaabed  Feed  for  PonltiTi 
George  W.  Werta,  Wemera- 
Tllle,  Pa. 

W.  M.  O.  Chick  Fe«l,  Werts 
MilUng    Co.,    Readtaig,    Pa. 


W.  U.  0.  Scratch  Feed,  Wortx 
UllUns  Co.,   Beading,  Pa. 


ANIMAL  BT-PRODDCTS. 

The  Apco  Pooltry  Meat,  The 
Animal  Prodncta  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Berg'a  I  Medal  Ponltry  Meat. 
The  Berg  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Berg'a  I  Medal  Ponltry  Meat, 
The  Berg  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Berg'a  i  Medal  Ponltry  Meat, 
The  Berg  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Brrg'B  S   Medal   Beef  Scrape, 

The  Berg  Co.,  CblUdelphl*. 

Pa. 
Darling'a  n  per  rent.  Dlgeeter 

Tnnksge,     Darling     ft     Co., 

Chieaco.    IIL 


Johnatown,      Swope      Bro- 
thera. 


Johnatown,     John    Tliomat 
ft  Sona. 


Mara.     Mara     MlUlng     ft 
Feed  Co. 


ItaBolB,    TlmllD,    Kelly    * 
Co. 


Mt.  Pleaaant,  J.  H.  Brows 
ft  Son. 


Bntler,    George   Walter  ft 
Sona. 


Reading, 
Werti. 


George 


Reading,     Werts     MiUlng 
Co. 


Reading,     Wert*     Milling 
Co. 


WilUamaport,       Gobi      ft 
Kins 


Butler,    H.  J.  Kllnclar  ft 
Co. 

Altoona,    B.    H.    LangdOD 


Carliale,  Frank  1.  Tbomih 
aon. 


Arerige, 


Port  Allenny,   Port  An*- 
gany  Mlfiiog  Co. 

Seottdale.  J.  B.  Pritti.  .. 


U» 


Paret. 


u.a 


Per  ct. 
10.44 


M7 

Mt 
MT 


U.n 


U.R 


tn 


U.M 

U.U 
».» 

u.Tg 
*.tt 

t.M 

$.m 

».» 

T.M 
t.S 

t.u 


lO.EO 


Per  ct. 
t.M 


U.W 


M.M 


10.44  '       lA.OO 


U.S6 !       10.M         M.io 


U.« 


U.M         M.W 
11  J>,         S.« 


U.1*  I.W 


».M 

H.« 

B.M 

fl.W 

M.tt 
f?.Il 

a.tt 


M.W 
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FE2BDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1016.— Continued. 


Ornda  Vkt. 


1 

3 

a 


Ornda  Fiber. 


3 

a 


E 
I 


Oertlfled  Csmporitton. 


IdentUcd    br    MUcro- 

KoplMl    Kxunliu- 

Uon. 


Pwct. 
1.M 

Per  et. 
t.V> 

Per  ct. 

Peret. 

Peret. 

».» 

t.SO 

<.(» 

t.W 

!.« 

t.n 

t.(0 

2.U 

5.M 

t.K 

i.« 

l.W 

*.?» 

t.OO 

t.4a 

I.U 

X.i* 

2.M 

S.W 

t.V 

I.B 

>.« 

1.S 

i.m 

t.W 

f.a 

T.OO 

t.!B 

S.(7 

t.» 

I.W 

<.« 

1.K 

t.u 

S.GO 

i.n 

<.W 

t.» 

».« 

U-lt 

t.w 

1-1 

S.ft 

U.() 

11-li 

IM 

1-* 

S.U 

M.» 

11-U 

l.M 

l-I 

i.n 

tt.H 

u-u 

I.tt 

Irt 

t.n 

lf.tt 

.  ..*.. 

i.n 

t.» 

IMS 

IS-IC 

a.» 

I-* 

t.s 

I.tt 

».60 

I.K 

t.M 

S.M 

Oorn,  Kefllr  com, 
buckwheat,  wheat, 
wtf,  barter,  inn- 
flower  aeed,  (rlt  and 
4V*t<r  ■beUa. 


Cracked  com,  wheat, 
barlejr,  Ksfllr,  char- 
coal, annflower  and 
bnekwheat. 


Cracked  com,  Kaffir 
con,  cncked  winter 
wheat,  old  itjrle  cot 
oat  meal,  millet  seed, 
aprlnkllnji  of  laz- 
•eed,  ojiter  aheUe, 
charcoal  and  (rlt. 

Cracked  com,  KaSr 
com,  cracked  winter 
wheat,  old  stjle  cnt 
oat  meal,  millet  leed, 
■prInkllBC  ot  flaz- 
aeed,  ojnter  abella, 
charcoal  and  grit. 

Cracked  coin,  whole 
wheat,  Kafflr  com, 
barl«7,  oati,  back- 
wheat  and  mn- 
Sower    aeed. 

Pare  whole  and  crack- 
ed  trains. 


Compoanded  from  com, 
oati,  mlddllnc*,  bran 
and    animal    meal. 

Com,  wheat,  Kafflr 
com,  millet,  bone 
and  grit  and  (tael 
cot  eata. 

Cracked  com.  wheat, 
barley,  KaAr  com, 
buckwlieat,  nmHower 
seed,  charcoal  and 
grtt. 


Oon,      oata,       barley, 

wheat,  bnekwheat, 
Kafflr  com,  snnllower 
aeed.  grit  oriter 
ihelli  and  amall 
amonnt  whole  weed 
■ecda. 

Cracked  com,  barley, 
wheat,  buckwheat, 
Kaffir  com.  mllo 
maUe,  annflower  seed, 
charcoal  and  small 
amonnt  whole  weed 
aeeda. 

Cracked  com.  cut  oat 
meal,  Kaffir  corn, 
mllo  maize,  millet, 
flaxaeed,  cracked 
wheat,  o/Bter  sheila, 
charcoal,  grit  and 
amall  amount  whole 
weed  aeeda. 

Cracked  com,  cnt  oat 
meal,  Kaffir  com,  mil- 
let, cracked  wheat, 
flaxaeed,  oyster  abella, 
charcoal,  grit  and 
large  amount  whole 
weed  seeds. 

Cracked  corn,  oats, 
barley,  wheat,  buck- 
wheat, Kafflr  com, 
mllo  malse  and  sun- 
flower  seed. 

Cracked  com,  oats, 
barley,  wheat,  bnek- 
wheat, Kafllr  corn, 
and    mllo    malse. 

As  eertlfled 

Corn,     wheat,     Kaffir 
com,  millet,  steel  cut 
onto,    bone,    grit   and 
large    amount    whole 
weed  seeds. 

Cracked  com,  barley, 
wbsat,  buckwheat, 
Kafflr  com,  mllo 
maiie,  sunflower  seed, 
charcoal,  grtt  and 
small  amonnt  whole 
weed   seeds. 

Meat  and   bone  scraps. 


I 


Heat  scrap. 


lU 


Ut 


tn 


m 


m 


I    tw 


at? 


2te 


tn 


M 


Heat  products. 


Meat  and  bona  acrap,.. 
Meat  and  bone  scrap,  .. 


Meat  and  bone  acrap.  ..        MS 
As  eertlfled ai7 
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TABLE  V. -ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


erode  Protein. 

Name  of  Feeding  Stuff  and 

ti 

^ 

Name  and  Address  of  Hanu- 

Sample  at 

H 

faeturer  or  Importer. 

p 

■g 

s 

s 

1 

< 

1 

1 

i 

The     I.     W. 


i>S)  Darling's  60  per  cent.  Digester  '  Pittsburgh 
Tankage.  Darling  ft  Co.,  ;  Scott  Co. 
Chicago,    III. 

Average 

31S    Dnrllng's   High    Protein    Meat     Scoctdale,  J.  E.  Pritta,   .. 
Scraps    for  Poultry,    Darling  , 

&  Co.,  Chicago,   111.  I  _      ^ 

1173  I  Darling's     High     Grade    .Meat  I  Tarentum,   H.  J.  Toepfer. 
Scraps   for  Poaltr;,    Darling  '■ 
ft  Co.,    Chicago,    lU.  I 

Arerage 


Per  ct. 
8.U 


US 
1173 


lan    Darling's    Meat    Criapa— Ponl-  I   Indiana,    St.    Clalr,    Hlnn  i 
tr7    Food,    Darling    ft    Co.,  ,      ft  Co. 
Chicago,    ni.  ' 

4S5    Hold's   No.   2  Meat  and   Bone  I   ElkUnd,      Elkland     Roller 
Scrap.    Jacob    Dold    Packing  '      Mills. 
Co.,   Buffalo,    N.  T. 

74«    Dold    Qunllt7    Digester  Tank- 
age,    Jacob     Dold     Packing 
■     Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  y.  I  ,     ,.  „  „    „    n,     . 

74S    Meat   and   Bone   Scrap,    Jacob  '  Lock  Haven,  B.  E.  WenU,  . 
Dold    Packing    Co.,    Buffalo,  I 

S6    Groiind'  Beef  Scrape  for  Pool-  i  Hanover,    George    Hull    ft 
try,     John     W.     Bshelman,  ]      Sona.  I 

T.anca8ter,    Pa. 


Lock  Haven,  K.  E.  WenU  j 


«77 


Qronnd  Beef  Scraps  for  Pool-      Carllale,    W.    8.    Stuart,, 
try,     John     W.     Bshelman,  I 
Lancaster,   Pa.  . 

I  Average 


U»l 

7tf 
M 


n»  ■  Red    Star   Bnnd    Ftah   Scrap, 
I     International  GIne  Co.,    Bos- 
I     too.    Mass. 
•m    Swack's    nieh    Grade   Ponltrv 
Food    Dried    Meat,    John   T. 
Svack,   DuBols,  Pa. 
978    Swift's       Digester      Tankage. 
1     Swift  ft  Co..   Newark,   N.  J. 
ns«    VVoolrldge's    Beef    Scraps    for 
Ponltry,      The      Robert      A. 
Woolrldge     Co.,     Baltimore, 
Md. 

COXDIMKXTAI,  STOCK  AND 
P0T7I.,TRT    FOODS. 

508  '  O.  A.  O.'s  Baby  Chick  Feed, 
Blank  ft  Gottshall,  Snnbnry, 
Pa. 


lil  V'edernl  Poultry  Tonic.  Fed- 
eral Stock  Food  Co.,  Mlfllln- 
hnrr.    Pa. 


Sunbury.  KItt  Milling  Co., 


Punxsntawney,      Mahoning 
Valley  Milling  Co. 

I 
Carllale,   W.  S.  Stnart,    .. 

E.     Downlngtown,     J.    W. 
Maxwell.  ! 


Sunbacy, 
shall. 


BLink    ft    Oott- 


SU 
7M 
»78 


6M 


MlRllnburt      Inderal  Stock 
Food  Co 


I 


Ei; 


Per  ct.     Per  et. 
6».M  .       «.«• 


8.66 
7.T» 


7.86 

7.78 

7.68 

7.15 

8.78 

7.15 

8.«' 
10.72 

».» 

».7» 
>.S0 


8.1« 


t.lS 


61.54' 
67.75 

(7.66  I 
I 
I 

67.66! 
80.68  ' 

4».1» 
64.56 


tS.M 

TS.OO 
45.00 

ao.oo 


53.68         50.00 
60.75  '       GO-65 


i 


54.44 

52.60! 
58.04 

48.88 

61.38 
C8.44  I 


12.81 


8.8Ci 


6»-(S 


60.1 
65.1 


M.00 
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KKEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTED  IN  1915.— Coulinued. 


CrtMk 

Fat. 

erode  Jiber. 

s 

a 

1 

1 

fa 

p 

a 

"§ 

s 

•s 

s 

« 

5 

s 

s 

■c 

1X4 

o 

*• 

o 

cu 

Certified    GompoBltion. 


Identified  bjr  Micro- 

Bcoplcal  Exuinlna- 

tton. 


a 
i  i 


Per  ct.  ■  Per  ct.  ;  Per  ct. 

7. 27  O.SO  I         2.W 


4.45 
7.»  , 


5.55       

7.8?        0.60-1 


9.91 
U.61 
8.08  ' 
9.45 
14.3(1 
11.91 


9.2S 
10.04 


3.23 


3.M 


6-8 

8.« 

8.0« 

10-12 

10-12 


8. on 
10.00 


t.OO 


2.51 
3.72 


(.43 
0.57 

3.01 
1.42 

1.4,  i 

i 
1.57  I 

0.85  : 

l.H| 
0.64 

1.5.; 

1.77 
2.50 


Per  ct. 
3.0D 


3.00 
3.00 

3.00 

5.0O 
6.00 
5.00 
1-2 
1-2 


Per  ct.  ; 

48.0C  , 


3.00 
3.00 


60.00 
3.00    Ueat    products, 

3.2ii  '  Meat  producta, 

I 


.26    Vweet       meat       trim- 
mings, cooked,  preaa- 
I     ed   and   dried. 


3.  CO 
3.00 

3.60 


2.75    Ground      beef      erack- 
llns«. 


3.75  ,  Qroiind      iHrf      crack- 
llnga. 


3.25 
3.26 


4.00 

2.75 
3.00  , 


1.20  Wlieot  bran,  wh*»at 
middlings,      shredded 

I  wheat,  corn  meal, 
bulled    o.itH,     ground 

I  hen-e-ta,  meat  meal, 
bone,     flour,     ground 

I  blood,  charcoal,  Ger 
man       fennel      seed, 

I     French   gentian  root, 

foenugreek    seed   and 

SpnniHti   licorice  root. 

3.60 ;  Unstard     bran     7     per 

L     cent.,   cocoa  shells  26 

'  per  cent.,  buckwheat 
hulls  26  per  cent., 
red  pepper,  snlphate 
of  Iron,  black  pepper, 
ojster  shells  for  grit, 
14  percent.,  Venetian 
red  12  per  cent.,  anise 
seed.  foenugreek 

and  sassafras  bark 
of   the  root. 


Illeester  tankage 881 

I 

As  certlUed Sis 

Meat  and  bom  scrap,  ..  1173 

As  certified laoi 

Meat  and  Lone  scrap,  ..  435 

Olgp.-ster  tankage 740 

Meat  and  hone  scrap.  ..  745 

Ground    beef   and    l>onc  K 
scrap. 

Ground    I.ecf    and    boitc  977 
bcrap. 

Fish    corap 618 

Meat  and  bone  .scrap.  ..  1'Ji 

Lilgester  tankage 978 

lieef  and  bone  Korap,   ..  1130 

As  certlHed,   508 


As  certified. 
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TABLE  v.— ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF 


Name  of  reading  Stuff  tni] 

Name  and  Addren  ot  Hann^ 

tactorer  or  Importar. 


Sample  at 


I 


Crude  Pioteln. 


S2S 


tn 


federal  Stock  Toole,  JVaderal 
Stock  rood  Co.,  lUfflnbnix, 
Pa. 


Pratt'a  Baby  Ohlck  Food, 
Pratt  rood  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia,   Pa. 


IW  9ecnrltT  Calf  rood  Compoimd, 
Secnritr  Kemed7  Co.,  Min- 
neapolis,  Hinn. 


HlBllnbnrt, 
rood  Co. 


Federal  Otoek 


Willlamnort.  W.  W.  Daw^ 
■on  A  Son. 


Hnntlnsdon, 
Milling  Co. 


Hnntlotdoo 


E3g 

Paret. 

u.a 

Perct. 

«n 

M.M 

U.« 

i» 

*.(T 

1«.« 

F«r  et. 


U.W 


».» 
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IPBTEDING  STUFFS  COLLECTE!D  IN  1915.— Condoded. 


Cmd*  Fat. 

OmdePfiMr. 

i 

. 

8 

IdeDtttcd  br  Iflcn- 

a 

1 

OertUed    ComporiUoD. 

Koplcal  Examliui- 

1 

at 

a 
O 

1 

1 

1 

UOD. 

a 

m 

Per  ct. 
3.M 


P«r  ct. 


Per  ct 

M.S7  I 


Par  ct. 


4.n 


4.60 


4.E0 


t.OO 


4.21 


Per  ct, 


lO.OO 


16. « 


Carbollgln     (Charcoal), 
aolieed,     foenugreck, 

featlan,  capacnm, 
red  pepper.)  Bublime 
of  auiptanr  i  ot  1  per 
cent.,  ■nbllme  ot 
ma^eaia  (epaom 

salta),  anlpbate  o( 
Iron  (copperaa)  co- 
coa Bheilfl  30  per 
cent.,  aaaaafraa  bark 
of  the  root,  mnstard 
bran  and  bnckwhtat 
holla  20  per  cent. 
Hnlled  ontr,  com 
meal,  wheat  mid- 
dlinffs,  epaom  aalta, 
twne  meal,  cooked 
wheat,  pepper,  gen- 
tian, millet,  ginger, 
rape  caraway  and 
•hell  meal. 

St.  Jobn'a  bread,    gtn- 

ie  r  ,  foenogreek, 
our,  anise,  angar, 
oxide  Iron,  anlpbate 
Iron,  salt,  mlddlinga, 
starch  and  powdered 
milk. 


As  eertifled. 


Aa  eertifled. 


As  certlllril. 


m 
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PRBPAOE. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  31, 1916. 

In  order  to  encourage  correspondence  and  co-operation  among  the 
agricultural  societies  and  fair  associations  of  the  State,  this  Depart- 
ment again  gives,  in  this  bulletin,  as  fuU  a  list  as  it  has  been  able  to 
secure  of  such  societies  and  associations  within  the  Oommonweelth, 
together  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  their  officers,  and  th»  dates 
arranged  for  exhibitions  during  the  coming  fall. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of.  the  societies  giveti  in  the  list  do 
not  hold  exhibitions.  They,  however,  appear  in  the  bulletin  in  order 
that  the  list  of  associations  organized  for  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
tural education  may  be  as  complete  as  possible,  and  to  give  other 
associations  opportunity  to  correspond  with  them.  The  societies, 
whether  holding  fairs  or  not,  are  fruitful  sources  of  good  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  are  assured  of  the  sympathy 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  co-operation  of  this  Department. 

CHARLES  E.  PATTON, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  31, 1916. 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Patton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Dear  Sir:  This  bulletin  contains  list  of  Local  and  (bounty  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Societies,  with  dates  of  Fairs,  also  Grange 
Exhibits,  to  be  held  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  year  1916,  as  reported 
by  secretaries  representing  the  different  organizations.  The  dates 
of  certain  fairs  have  been  omitted  on  account  of  secretaries  failing  to 
report  same. 

The  attendance  for  1915,  2,004,326  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  1,830,722,  shows  an  increase  of  173,604;  membership,  17,000; 
amount  received  from  State  Fund,  f 57,355.1 8;  amount  paid  in  prem- 
iums, 1915, 1140,824.39;  amount  offered  in  premiums,  1916,  |179,671.42, 
an  increase  of  |18,045.00.  It  will  be  observed  in  this  connection  that 
only  seventy-six  societies  reported  to  this  Department  last  year  while 
eighty-five  reported  this  year. 

Very  respectfully, 

L.  H.  WIBLE, 

Statistician. 
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OATH  OF  PERTILIZEB  SAMPLING  AGENT. 


Common  wealth  of  PennsylTania,  as: 

Personally  appeared  before  me, 

of County  of and  State 

of  Penosylvania,  who  being  duly  sworn,  according  to  law,  doth  de- 
jiose  and  say:  That  he  has  been  duly  appointed  an  agent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania  to  collect  samples  of  Com- 
mercial Fertilizers  for  analysis,  that  he  is  not  in  any  way  interested 
In  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  fertilizer,  and  that  he  will  per^ 
form  the  duties  of  the  oflBce  with  fideli^  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  law  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  as  set  forth  in  the 
instructions  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, governing  the  sampling  of  fertilizers  in  this  State. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  this] 

day  of 

A.  D KSigned),. 
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The^Act  of  1st  May  1909,  Commonly  Referred  to  as 
"The  New  Fertilizer  Law"  is  as  Follows: 


No.  205. 

AN  ACT 

To  resiilate  the  mnnufacture  and  sale  of  pommercial  fertilizers; 
pro.Mprlbing  ppnnlties  for  its  violation,  and  rppcalinB  an  art,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  commercial 
fertilizers:  providinR  for  its  cnforfompnt,  and  prpscribin?  pen- 
alties for  its  violation,"  approved  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March, 
Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  every  package 
of  commercial  fertilizer  sold,  offered,  or  exposed  for 
sale,  for  maniirial  pnri)oses  within  this  Commonwealth, 
except  the  dung  of  domestic  animals,  lime'  marl,  and 
wood-a.'^he.s,  sliall  have  plainly  stamped  tliereon  the 
name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  or  importer  and 
his  place  of  busine.s8,  the  net  weight  of  the  contents 
of  the  package,  the  brand  or  trade-name  of  the  fertil- 
izer the  package  contains,  amX  an  analysis  stating  the 
percentage  anch  fertilizer  contains  of  nitrogen  in  an 
available  form,  of  potash  soluble  in  water,  or  soluble 
and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  and  of  insoluble  phos- 
phoric acid. 

Section  2.  Every  manufacturer  or  importer  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  as  specified  in  section  one  of  this 
act,  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  of 
each  year,  or  before  oflfering  them  for  sale  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, file  annually  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture a  statement  of  the  names  and  number  of 
brands  of  such  commercial  fertilizers,  having  distinct 
trade-names,  that  he  shall  offer  for  sale  during  the  next 
ensuing  year,  and  a  copy  of  the  analysis  of  each  one 
of  snch  brands  of  commercial  fertilizers,  as  required  by 
section  one  of  this  act. 

Section  3.  In  addition  to  the  statement  required  by 
section  two  of  this  act,  every  manufacturer  or  importer 
of  commercial  fertilizers  shall,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  January  of  each  year,  or  before  offering  them 
for  sale  in  this  Commonwealth,  file  annually  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  an  (affidavit  showing  the 
amount  of  each  brand  of  fertilizer,  having  a  distinct 
trade-name,  sold  within  the  Commonwealth  during 
the  last  preceding  year;  and  if  the  said  amount  shall 
be  one  hundred  tons  or  less,  he  or  they  shall  pay  or 
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1  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 

sum  of  fifteen  dollars  for  each  and  every  brand  of  such 
commercial  fertilizer,  having  a  distinct  trade-name  sold 
I  within  the  State  during  the  last  preceding  year;  and 

,  if  the  said  amount  shall  exceed  one  hundrai  tons,  and 

be  less  than  five  hundred  tons,  he  or  they  shall  pay 
the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  as  aforesaid;  and  if  the 
said  amount  shall  be  five  hundred  tons  or  more,  he 
or  they  shall  pay  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars,  as  aforesaid. 
If  such  manufacturer  or  manufacturers,  importer  or 
importers,  shall  not  have  made  any  sales  within  the 
Commonwealth  during  the  preceding  year,  he  or  they 
shall  pay  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  upon  each  such 
brand,  as  aforesaid:  Provided,  That  all  monies  so  re- 
ceived shall  be  immediately  paid  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  into  the  State  Treasury,  for  the  use  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Section  4.  No  person  shall  sell,  offer,  or  expose  for 
sale,  in  this  State,  any  pulverized  leather,  hair,  ground 
hoofs,  horns,  or  wool  waste,  raw,  steamed,  roasted,  or 
in  any  foriji,  as  a  fertilizer,  or  as  an  ingredient  of  a 
fertilizer  or  manure,  without  an  explicit  statement  of 
the  fact;  said  statement  to  be  conspicuously  affixed 
to  every  package  of  such  fertilizer  or  manure,  and  to 
accompany  and  go  with  every  lot,  parcel,  or  package 
of  the  same. 

Section  5.  Any  persgn  or  persons  selling,  offering, 
or  exposing  for  sale,  any  commercial  fertilizer  or  any 
brand  of  the  same,  having  a  distinct  trade-name,  with- 
out the  analysis  re-quired  by  section  one  of  this  act, 
or  with  an  analysis  stating  that  it  contains  a  larger 
percentage  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  above-named  con- 
stituents than  is  contained  therein,  or  for  the  sale  of 
which  all  the  provisions  of  sections  two  and  three  have 
not  been  complied  with,  or  any  person  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  section  four  of  this  act,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction,  shall  be 
.sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  offense, 
and  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  subse- 
quent offense.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
all  penalties,  costs,  and  fines  recovered  shall  be  paid 
to  him  or  his  duly  authorized  agent,  and  by  him  shall 
be  immediately  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  for  the 
use  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Spction  fi.  The  Secretary  of  AgiHculture  is  hereby 
empowered  to  collect  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
.  either  in  person  or  by  his  duly  qnalified  asrent  or 
representative,  and  to  have  them  analvzed.  and  to 
publish  the  results  for  the  information  of  the  public; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  said  Secretarv  of  Affricnlture, 
such  assistants,  asents.  experts,  chemists,  detectives. 
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and  counsel  as  he  shall  duly  authorize,  shall  have  full 
access,  ingress,  and  egress  to  and  from  all  places  of 
business,  factories,  barns,  buildings,  carriages,  cars, 
and  vessels,  used  in  the  manufacture  and  transporta- 
tion, or  sale,  of  any  commercial  fertilizer.  They  shall 
also  have  power  to  open  any  package  or  vessel  contain- 
ing or  supposed  to  contain  any  commercial  fertilizer, 
and  take  therefrom  samples  for  analysis,  upon  tender- 
ing the  value  of  said  samples. 

Section  7.  The  term  "commercial  fertilizers,"  as 
used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  and 
everj'  substance  imported,  manufactured,  prepared,  or 
sold  for  fertilizing  or  manuring  purposes,  except  the 
dung  of  domestic  animals,  marl,  lime,  and  wood-ashes, 
and  not  exempt  by  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this 
act. 

Section  8.  This  act  shall  go  into  effect  on  and  after 
the  thirty-first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  nine;  and  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers;  pro- 
viding for  its  enforcement,  and  prescribing  penalties 
for  its  violation,"  approved  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
March,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
one,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved— The  Ist  day  of  May,  A.  D,  1909. 

EDWIN  S.  STUART. 
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No.  !»-.. 
AN  ACT 

Makins;  it  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  engai^ 
in  the  mauiifucture  or  sale  of  ooininercial  fertilizers,  to  use 
the  word  "Ixirie"  in  conueotion  with,  or  as  part  of  the  name 
of,  any  fertilizer,  or  any  brand  <if  the  same,  unless  the  phos- 
phoric acid  contained  in  such  fertilizer  shall  be  the  product 
of  pure  animal  bone;  and  providing  a  penalty  for  violation  of 
the  same. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  it  shall  be  nn- 
lawfiil  for  any  person,  lirm,  or  corporation,  ensiaged  in 
the  mannfacture  or  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers,  to 
use  the  word  "bone''  in  connection  with,  or  as  part  of 
the  name  of,  any  fertilizer,  or  any  brand  of  the  same, 
unless  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  such  fertilizer 
shall  be  the  product  of  pure  animal  bone. 

Section  2.  Any  person  or  pereous  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  m'..<sde- 
meanor,  and,  nj)on  conviction  thereof,  shall  pay  a  fine 
of  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  a  fine  of  not 
less  tlian  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  tw^o  liun- 
dred  dollars,  for  every  subsequent  offense;  such  fine  or 
fines  to  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  for  the  use 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall,  together  with  his  deputies,  agents,  and  assist- 
ants, be  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  act. 

Section  3.  All  magistrates,  aldermen,  and  justices 
of  the  peace  throughout  this  Commonw^ealth  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  actions  arising 
from  violations  of  the  provisions  of  ths  act,  and  shall 
have  authorty  to  hold  for  court,  or  to  impose  the  pen- 
alty hereby  prescribed,  subject  to  appeal,  as  the  law 
shall  direct. 

Section  4.  This  act  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  Anno  Domini  nineteen  hundred  and 
ten. 

Approved— The  23d  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1909. 

EDWIN  S.  STUART. 
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LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL. 


State  College,  Pa.,  Julj  18,  1916. 

Hon.  Chas.  E.  Patton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Harriaburg,  Pa.: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  upon 
the  aual.y.ses  of  the  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers  received  from 
official  sampling  agents  during  the  spring  season  of  1916. 

Very  respectfully, 

WM.  PREAR. 


iUl 
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FERTILIZER  ANALYSES  JANUARY  1  TO  AUGUST  1,  1916. 


Since  January  1,  1915,  there  have  been  received  from  authorized 
sampling  agents  one  thousand  five  hundred  seventy-two  fertilizer 
samples,  of  which  five  hundred  and  six  were  subjected  to  analysis. 
Preference  was  given  to  those  which  have  not  been  recently  analyzed. 
In  cases  where  two  or  more  samples  representing  the  same  brand 
were  received,  equal  portions  from  several  samples  were  united,  and 
I  he  composite  sample  was  subjected  to  analysis. 

The  samples  analyzed  group  themselves  as  follows:  217  complete 
fertilizers,  furnishing  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  nitrogen;  185 
dissolved  bones  and  other  additional  fertilizers  furnishing  phos- 
phoric acid  and  nitrogen;  1  rock-and-potash  fertilizer,  furnishing 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash ;  66  acidulated  rock  phosphates,  furnish- 
ing phosphoric  acid  only;  26  ground  bones,  furnishing  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen,  and  10  miscellaneous  samples,  which  group  in- 
cludes substances  not  properly  classified  under  the  foregoing  heads. 

The  determinations  to  which  a  complete  fertilizer  is  subjected  are 
as  follows:  (1)  Moisture,  useful  for  the  comparison  of  analyses,  for 
indication  of  dry  condition  and  fitness  for  drilling,  and  also  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  fertilizer  was  kept  in  the  warehouse.  (2) 
Phosphoric  acid — total  and  insoluble;  the  latter  is,  that  portion  not 
soluble  in  water  nor  in  warm  ammonium  citrate  solution  (a  solution 
."supposed  to  represent  the  action  of  plant  roots  upon  the  fertilizer), 
which  is  assumed  to  have  little  immediate  food  value.  By  differoice, 
it  is  easy  to  compute  the  so-called  "available"  phosphoric  acid.  (3) 
Potash  soluble  in  water — Most  of  that  present  in  green  sand  marl  and 
crushed  minerals,  and  even  some  of  that  present  in  vegetable  mate- 
rials such  as  cotton-seed  meal,  not  being  included  because  insoluble 
in  water  even  after  long  boiling.  (4)  Nitrogen — This  element  is 
determined  in  such  manner  as  to  ascertain  its  total  quantity  and 
also,  the  quality  of  the  organic  nitrogenous  material  present  in  the 
finished  fertilizer.  The  fertilizer  is  washed  thoroughly  with  water, 
which  removes  the  nitrates,  ammonium  salts  and  almost  all  of  the 
cyanamid  nitrogen,  and  the  soluble  organic  nitrogenous  materials. 
These  are  not  separately  determined  but  are  grouped  under  the  name 
"water-soluble  nitrogen."  The  quantity  of  water-insoluble  nitrogen  is 
directly  determined,  and  by  difference  between  its  amount  and  the 
total  nitrogen,  the  water-soluble  nitrogen  is  calculated.     Another 

(10) 
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portion  of  water-insolable  material*  is  treated  with  alkaline  potas- 
sium permanganate,  which  attacks  the  nitrogenous  organic  sub- 
stances present,  and  converts  the  more  active  portion  into  am- 
monia, which  is  distilled  off,  determined,  and  its  nitrogen  cal- 
culated as  "active  insoluble  nitrogen."  The  "intictive  insoluble 
nitrogen"  is  then  computed  by  subtracting  the  active  insoluble 
from  the  total  insoluble  nitrogen.  The  term  "available  nitro- 
gen" as  used  in  this  report,  is  the  sum  of  the  water-soluble  and  the  ac- 
tive insoluble  nitrogen.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  total  nitrogen  less  the 
inactive  insoluble  nitrogen.  In  high  grade  organic  nitrogenous  mate- 
rials, among  which,  from  its  behavior  with  this  treatment,  must  be 
included  horn  meal,  the  percentage  of  inactive  nitrogen  in  the  insolu- 
ble nitrogen  is  usually  under  40  per  cent. ;  and  the  ratio  of  inactive 
to  active  insoluble  nitrogen  in  such  materials  is  usually  less  than 
CO  :100.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  low-grade  nitrogenous  ma- 
terials, the  proportions  of  inactive  nitrogen  are  much  higher.  The 
separations  effected  by  these  methods  are  therefore  of  great  value 
in  distinguishing  whether  the  insoluble  nitrogen  is  derived  from  high 
grade  materials,  or  from  low  grade  substances  such  as  garbage  tank- 
age peat,  mora  meal,  unacidulated  hair,  leather,  etc.  There  is, 
however,  one  fertilizer  ingredient  rapidly  coming  into  use,  whose 
presence  may  lead  to  erroneous  conclusion,  if  judgment  is  based 
solely  upon  the  facts  ascertained  by  the  foregoing  method,  namely, 
cyanamid.  This  substance  contains  from  13  to  16.5  per  cent,  of  ni- 
trogen, of  which  12  to  14.7  per  cent,  is  soluble  in  water,  by  the  mode 
cf  treatment  used  in  the  alkaline  permanganate  method ;  and,  of  tk' 
1.0  to  1.7  per  cent,  of  water-insoluble  nitrogen,  less  than  one-fifth  is 
active;  so.  that  the  ratio  of  inactive  to  insoluble  nitrogen  is  about 
80:100.  Owing  to  its  tendency  to  reduce  the  availability  of  the 
i;hoKphoric  acid  in  acid  phosphate  mixtures,  limited  quantities  only 
of  this  ingredient  can  be  used  advantageously  in  mixed  fertilizers. 
Nevertheless,  in  cases  where  low  grade  sources  of  nitrogen  are  in- 
dicated by  the  foregoing  method,  it  would  be  needful  to- determine, 
by  supplementary  tests,  whether  or  not  cyanamid  may  be  present  to 
account  for  an  undue  proportion  of  inactive,  insoluble  nitrogen, 
before  concluding  that  such  excess  of  inactive  nitrogenous  material 
is  attributable  to  low-grade  nitrogenous  constituents.  It  is  desir- 
able to  keep  in  mind  at  this  point  the  fact  also  that  certain  widely 
used  low-grade  nitrogenous  substances,  such  as  garbage  tankage, 
peat  and  mora  meal,  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  substances  whose 
presence  requires  specific  declaration  under  Section  4  of  the  Fertilizer 
act.  (5)  Chlorin — This  determination  is  made  to  afford  a  basis  for 
CKtimating  the  proportion  of  the  potash  that  is  present  as  chlorid 

Till*  determiiutlon  lita  been  omitted  In  all  cmcs  wbera  tbe  inioloble  nitrogen  In  only  .t  per 
cent,  or  Icm. 
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or  muriate,  the  cheaper  source.  The  computation  is  made  on  the 
assumption  that  the  chlorin  present,  unless  in  excess,  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  form  of  muriate  of  potash ;  but  doubtless  there  are 
occasional  exceptions  to  this  rule.  One  part  of  chlorin  combines 
with  1.326  parts  of  potash  to  form  the  pure  muriate;  knowing  the 
chlorin,  it  is,  therefore,  easy  to  compute  the  potash  equivalent 
thereto.  (7)  In  the  case  of  ground  bone,  the  state  of  sub-division 
is  determined  by  sifting  through  accurately  made  sieves ;  the  cost  of 
preparation  and  especially  the  promptness  of  action  of  bone  in  the 
soil  depend  very  largely  on  the  fineness  of  its  particles,  the  finer 
being  much  more  quickly  useful  to  the  plant. 

The  analytical  details  for  incomplete  fertilizers  are  similar  to  the 
foregoing,  except  as  one  or  another  constituent  is  absent,  and  dimin- 
ishes the  scope  of  examination  required. 

The  legislation  of  1909  has  made  needful  some  additional  tests. 
Section  4,  of  the  Act  of  May  1,  1909,  prohibits  the  sale  of  "pulverized 
leather,  hair,  ground  hoof,  horns,  or  wool  waste,  raw,  steamed, 
roasted,  or  in  any  form,  as  a  fertilizer,  or  as  an  ingredient  of  a  fer- 
tilizer or  manure,  without  an  explicit  statement  of  the  fact."  All 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  have,  therefore,  been  submitted  to  a  careful 
microscopic  examination,  at  the  time  of  preparing  the  sample  for 
finalysis,  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  tissues  characteristic  of  the 
several  materials  above  named. 

The  act  of  April  23, 1909,  makes  it  unlawful  to  use  the  word  "bone" 
in  connection  with,  or  as  part  of  the  name  of  any  fertilizer,  or  any 
brand  of  the  same,  unless  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  such  fer- 
tilizer shall  be  the  product  of  pure  animal  bone.  All  fertilizers 
in  whose  name  the  word  "bone"  appears,  were  therefore  examined  by 
microscopic  and  chemical  methods  to  determine,  so  far  as  possible 
with  present  knowledge,  the  nature  of  the  ingredient  or  ingredients 
supplying  the  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  well  known  to 
fertilizer  manufacturers  and  which  should  be  equally  understood  by 
the  consumer,  that  it  is,  in  certain  cases,  practically  impossible  to 
determine  the  source  of  the  phosphoric  acid  by  an  examination  of 
the  finished  fertilizer.  The  microscope  shows  clearly  the  structure 
of  raw  bone,  but  does  not  make  it  possible  to  discriminate  between 
thoroughly  acidulated  bone  and  acidulated  rock.  The  ratio  of  nitro- 
gen to  phosphoric  acid  in  a  raw  bone — and  only  such  bone  as  has  not 
been  deprived  of  any  considerable  proportion  of  its  nitrogenous  ma- 
terial by  some  manufacturing  process  can  properly  be  called  "pure 
animal  bone" — is  about  1:8.  In  cases  where  the  ratio  of  phosphoric 
acid  to  nitrogen  exceeds  8,  it  is  clear  that  part,  at  least,  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  has  been  supplied  by  something  else  than  pure  animal 
bone;  but,  inasmuch  as  nitrogen  may  have  been  introduced  in  some 
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material  other  than  bone  and  no  longer  detectible  by  the  microscope, 
the  presence  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  proportions  cor- 
responding to  those  of  bone  is  not  proof  positive  that  they  have  been 
supplied  by  bone.  Finally,  the  differences  in  the  iron  and  silica  con- 
tent of  bone  and  rock  respectively,  afford  means  of  distinction  useful 
in  some  cases;  the  usefulness  of  this  distinction  is  limited,  however, 
by  the  facts  tnat  kitchen  bone  frequently  contains  earthy  impurities 
rich  in  iron  and  silica,  and  that  earthy  fillers  can  legally  be  used 
in  fertilizers  and  are  in  fact  considerably  used  therein  both  as  "make- 
weights" and  as  "conditioners,"  or  materials  introduced  to  improve 
the  drilling  qualities  of  the  goods.  The  fact  that  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  bone  and  rock  is  identical  in  character  is  probably  so  well 
known  as  to  require  no  detailed  consideration  in  this  connection. 

The  law  having  required  the  manufacturer  to  guarantee  the  amount 
of  certain  valuable  ingredients  present  in  any  brand  he  may  put 
upon  the  market,  chemical  analysis  is  employed  to  verify  the  guaran- 
ties stamped  upon  the  fertilizer  sacks.  It  has,  therefore,  been  deemed 
desirable  in  this  report  to  enter  the  guaranty  filed  by  the  manufac- 
turer in  the  oflRce  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  such  connection 
with  the  analytical  results  that  the  two  may  be  compared.  An  un- 
forunate  practice  has  grown  up  among  manufacturers  of  so  word- 
ing the  guaranty  that  it  seems  to  declare  the  presence  in  the  goods  of 
an  amount  of  valuable  constituent  ranging  from  a  certain  minimum 
to  a  much  higher  maximum;  thus,  "Potash,  2  to  4  per  cent."  is  a 
guaranty  not  infrequently  given.  In  reality,  the  sole  guaranty  is  for 
2  per  cent.  The  guaranteed  amounts  given  for  each  brand  in  the 
following  tables,  are  copied  from  the  guaranties  filed  by  the  maker 
of  the  goods  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  lowest  figure 
given  for  any  constituent  being  considered  to  be  the  amount  guar- 
anteed. For  compactness  and  because  no  essentially  important  fact 
is  suppressed  thereby,  the  guaranties  for  soluble  and  reverted  phos- 
phoric acid  have  not  been  given  separately,  but  are  combined  into  a 
single  guaranty  for  available  phosphoric  acid;  in  cases  where  the 
maker's  guaranty  does  not  specifically  mention  available  phosphoric 
acid,  the  sum  of  the  lowest  figures  given  by  him  for  soluble  and  re- 
verted phosphoric  acid  is  used.  The  law  of  1879  allowed  the  maker 
to  express  his  guaranty  for  nitrogen  either  in  terms  of  that  element 
or  in  terms  of  the  ammonia  equivalent  thereto;  since  ammonia  is 
composed  of  three  parts  of  hydrogen  and  fourteen  parts  of  nitrogen, 
it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  calculate  the  amount  of  one,  when  the 
amount  of  the  other  is  given ;  the  amount  of  nitrogen  multiplied  by 
1.214  will  give  the  corresponding  amount  of  ammonia,  and  the  amount 
of  ammonia  multiplied  by  0.824  will  give  the  corresponding  amount 
of  nitrogen.    In  these  tables,  the  expression  is  in  terms  of  nitrogen. 
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The  laws  of  1901  and  1909  abolished  the  alternative  and  required 
that  the  quantity  shall  be  given  in  terms  of  nitrogen. 

Many  manufacturers,  after  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  law, 
insert  additional  items  in  their  guaranties,  often  with  the  result  of 
misleading  or  confusing  the  buyer;  the  latter  will  do  well  to  give 
heed  to  those  items  only  that  are  given  as  the  law  requires  and  that 
are  presented  in  these  tables: 

Summary  of  Analyses  Made  This  Season  (Spring,  1916). 
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The  unusual  conditions  of  raw  materials  supply,  due  to  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  European  war,  have  very  greatly  modified  the  aver- 
age character  of  the  fertilizers  sold  in  Pennsylvania,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  distribution  of  the  market  brands  among  the  several 
classes  of  fertilizers,  and  also  to  the  average  composition  of  certain 
classes.  The  percentage  proportions  of  the  several  classes  of  fertil- 
izers analyzed  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  five  seasons  was: 
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The  changes  here  shown  are  caused,  almost  entirely,  by  the  potash 
scarcity  due  to  the  cutting  oflf  of  the  German  potash  salt  imports, 
but  are  due  in  part  also  to  the  larger  raw  materials  requirements  of 
the  munitions  makers  of  this  country.  Fertilizer  manufacturers  have 
tried  to  eke  out  their  supplies  of  potash  salts,  first,  by  diminishing 
the  number  of  brands  in  which  potash  was  offered;  second,  as  the 
succeeding  table  shows,  by  reducing  the  percentage  of  potash  in 
those  brands  for  which  it  has  been  retained ;  and,  third,  by  dropping 
almost  entirely  the  supplying  of  potash  salts  to  home-mixers.  The 
present  season  shows  the  most  extensive  readjustment  due  to  this 
cause;  in  fact,  it  shows  the  absence  from  the  market  of  the  class 
known  as  "rock-and-potash" ;  a  one-third  reduction  of  the  completes, 
and  a  greatly  increased  number  of  brands  offering  only  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen. 

Composition,  1914-1916. 
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The  rock-and-potash  figure  for  the  present  season  represents  only 
one  brand,  and  that  of  unusual  composition  throughout.  Out  of  215 
brands  of  fertilizers  for  which  potash  was  guaranteed,  only  12  guar- 
ties  were  for  2  per  cent,  or  over;  182  for  1  to  1.5  per  cent.,  usually  the 
former;  while  in  16  cases  only  0.5  per  cent,  was  guaranteed,  and  in 
5  cases  0.25  per  cent. 

A  farmer  applying  300  pounds  of  the  brands  last  mentioned,  would 
add  less  tMn  one  pound  of  potash  to  an  acre  of  land.  This  is  an 
excellent  time  for  the  observant  crop  grower  to  form  a  judgment 
concerning  the  agricultural  value  of  the  potash  he  has  heretofore 
been  buying  for  application  to  his  grain,  grass  and  even  his  potato 
lands.    The  potash-rich  special  brands  for  vegetables,  fruit  and  to- 
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bacco  have  utterly  disappeared,  not  merely  as  the  result  of  the  pot- 
ash shortage,  but  also  because  of  the  possibility  of  making  them  was 
sacrificed  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  a  large  number  of  general  pur- 
pose brands  for  each  oi  which  a  little  potash  could  be  guaranteed. 

Departures  from  Guaranty. 

For  the  purpose  ot  indicating  more  specifically  to  the  eye,  cases 
deficient  from  guaranty,  an  asterisk  has  been  afiftxed  in  the  analytical 
tables  where  the  ingredient  has  been  found  less  in  quantity  than  the 
manufacturer  guaranteed.  Too  great  emphasis  should  not  be  placed 
upon  very  slight'  deficiencies,  because  very  slight  imperfections  in 
mixing  and  slight  variation  in  analysis  are  practically  unavoidable. 
The  asterisk  has  been  used,  therefore,  only  in  cases  where  the  de- 
ficiencies amount  to  0.2  per  cent,  or  more,  except  where  nitrogen  has 
been  guaranted  in  amounts  no  higher  than  1.0  per  cent.,  in  which 
case  an  asterisk  has  been  affixed  where  the  deficiency  amounts  to 
0.1  per  cent,  or  more. 

The  cases  of  departure  of  goods  from  their  guaranteed  composi- 
tion observed  this  season,  including  only  those  cases  in  which  it 
amounted  to  2-10  per  cent,  or  more  were  as  follows: 


Summary  of  Instances  of  Deficiency  from  Guaranty. 
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The  cases  of  deficiency  noted  during  the  past  nine  seasons  in  the 
composition  of  goods  as  compared  with  their  guaranties,  expressed 
in  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  goods  of  each  class  analyzed, 
are  as  follows: 
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Percentage  of  Deficiency,  1911-1915. 
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A  comparison  of  the  average  composition  of  all  samples  of  com- 
plete fertilizers  for  which  guaranties  are  recorded  with  the  average 
of  the  corresponding  guaranties,  for  several  seasons  past,  including 
those  of  this  season,  follows : 


Average  Composition  and  Guaranty  Compared. 
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Average  Composition  and  Guaranty  Ck>mpared — Continued. 
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MATERIALS  USED  IN  FERTILIZERS. 


The  sampling  agents  report  no  case  of  declaration  under  the  re- 
quirements of  Section  4  of  the  fertilizer  law,  nor  has  microscopic  ex- 
amination shown  any  decisive  evidence  of  the  presence  in  any  fer- 
tilizer of  more  than  accidental  traces  of  any  of  the  substances  speci- 
fied in  that  section. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  condition 
of  the  nitrogen  in  the  complete  fertilizers  by  the  alkaline  perman- 
ganate method  affords  much  that  is  suggestive". 

To  keep  the  tables  down  to  convenient  size,  the  percentages  of  ac- 
tive insoluble  nitrogen  found  have  been  omitted.  They  can  be  com- 
puted, however,  from  the  figures  given,  by  deducting  from  the  total 
nitrogen  the  sum  of  the  soluble  and  the  inactive  insoluble  nitrogen. 
The  ratio  which  the  active  insoluble  bears  to  the  inactive  insoluble 
nitrogen  being  the  principal  indication  the  method  as  here  used  gives 
respecting  the  character  of  the  organic  nitrogenous  ingredients  of 
the  fertilizer,  the  index  letters,  'a,'  'b,'  and  'c'  (or  equivalent  char- 
acters) have  been  aflSxed  to  the  percentages  of  inactive  insoluble 
nitrogen,  to  indicate  the  ratios  between  the  active  and  inactive  in- 
soluble in  the  several  samples.    Cases  in  which  the  active  constitutes 
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three-fifths  or  more  of  the  insoluble  are  marked  '&';  two-fifths  to 
three-fifths,  %'  and  less  than  two-fifths,  'c'  The  New  England  Sta- 
tions nse  the  terms  'good,'  'doubtful'  and  'poor'  for  these  respective 
classes  of  cases. 

Of  the  3S6  samples  examined  this  season,  182  belong  to  class  'a,' 
172  to  'b,'  and  32  to  'c' 

It  is  needful  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  meaning  of  the  index  'c' 
as  thus  applied.  Its  presence  does  not  suffice  to  indicate  that  the 
fertilizer  contains  no  readily  available  nitrogen,  but  merely  that  part 
or  all  of  the  insoluble  nitrogen  is  derived  from  low-grade  sources, 
barring  cases  in  which  cyanamid  is  one  of  the  fertilizer  ingredients. 
These  low-grade  materials  may  be  such  as  are  listed  in  Section  4  of 
the  law,  or  others  in  common  use,  such  as  garbage  tankage,  peat  or 
mora  meal;  and  they  may,  if  of  animal  origin,  have  had  their  nitro- 
genous materials  changed  almost  entirely  to  an  available  condition 
by  'wet  mixing,'  which  has,  however,  little  improving  effect  upon  the 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  garbage  tankage  and  mora  meal,  and 
little  more  upon  those  of  peat. 

The  nse  of  such  low-grade  materials  is  either  to  make  the  fertilizer 
less  likely  to  become  sticky  or  lumpy,  or  to  supply  nitrogen  from 
materials  that  would  otherwise  be  wholly  thrown  to  waste.  The  use 
of  'conditioners'  for  the  former  purpose  is,  in  itself,  desirable  rather 
than  objectionable;  but  becomes  obnoxious  and  unjust  when  the 
nitrogen  they  contain  in  unavailable  form  is  made  the  basis  of  a 
charge  at  high  rates  to  the  buyer.  The  use  also  of  low-grade  and 
therefore  cheap  nitrogen  supplies  whose  nitrogen  has,  by  chemical 
treatment,  been  made  useful  for  plant-food,  is  laudable  provided  the 
materials  are  sold  for  what  they  are. 

In  rases  where  the  inactive  insoluble  nitrogen  forms  a  large  frac- 
tion of  the  total  nitrogen,  is  marked  by  the  index  'c,'  the  guaranty 
does  not  exceed  the  available  nitrogen  by  an  amount  equal  to  most 
of  the  'inactive,'  and  the  selling  price,  corrected  for  freight  differ- 
ence,  is  not  considerably  less  than  that  asked  for  fertilizers  of  like 
general  composition  but  supplying  nitrogen  derived  from  high-grade 
goods  such  as  bear  the  index  'a'  or  even  'b,'  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  buyer  is  being  subjected  to  unfair  treatment. 

Section  1  of  the  Fertilizer  Law  of  1909  requires  that  the  guaranty 
for  a  fertilizer  shall  state  'the  percentage  such  fertilizer  contains  of 
nitrogen  in  an  available  form.'  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  term  'available,'  as  used  in  the  law,  means  precisely  the 
same  thing  that  is  meant  by  that  term  when  used  to  designate  the 
sum  of  the  water-soluble  and  active  insoluble  nitrogen,  as  determined 
by  the  present  method.  For  some  nitrogenous  fertilizer  ingredients 
always  regarded  as  of  high  grade,  such  as  dried  blood,  meat  tankage, 
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and  cottonseed  meal,  contain  considerable  fractions  of  inactive  insol- 
uble nitrogen  when  examined  by  this  method.  Until  further  notice, 
therefore,  the  law  will  not  be  construed  to  require  that  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  guaranteed  shall  not  exceed  that  present  in  a  form  that 
will  appear  as  'arailable*  by  the  alkaline  permanganate  method  now 
in  use. 

In  many  of  this  season's  samples,  however,  the  quantity  of  nitro- 
gen thus  available  is  found  equal  to  the  percentage  guaranteed.  On 
the  average,  the  'available'  nitrogen  found  was  1.54  per  cent.,  the 
total  1.85,  the  guaranteed,  1.67  per  cent. 


FERTILIZER  RAW  MATERIALS. 


The  market  prices  for  the  contract  season,  September  1,  1915,  to 
March  1,  1916,  have  been  exceptionally  difficult  to  ascertain.  A  rough 
approximation  is  obtained  from  the  files  of  the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug 
Reporter,  of  New  York  City. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices,  September  1  to  March  1. 
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*The  unit  here  la  20  Iba.  of  ammonia,  equivalent  to  16.S  ponnda  of  nitrogen. 

According  to  these  quotations,  the  ammoniates  and  phosphate 
rock  produced  in  this  country  showed  little  price  change;  but  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda  and  potash  salts,  the  last  two  all 
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imported,  and  the  first  partly  so,  showed  large,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
potash  salts,  enormous  increases.  Sulphuric  acid,  though  itself  made 
in  America,  jumped  to  a  high  price  level;  and,  as  a  result,  added  50 
per  cent,  to  the  price  of  acid  phosphate.  Concentrated  tankage  was 
the  only  raw  material  for  which  a  lower  price  was  quoted  during  the 
last  contract  season,  and  the  reduction  in  that  case  was  but  slight. 

Within  the  contract  season,  according  to  this  source  of  informa- 
tion, ammonium  sulphate  began  to  advance  in  November,  and  the 
monthly  price  average  thereafter  showed  a  continuous  increase.  Ni- 
trate of  soda  began  its  advance  in  February,  1915,  gained  slowly  but 
fairly  steadily  until  September,  and  then  advanced  rapidly  through 
the  season.  Sulphuric  acid,  66°  Baume,  which  had  for  some  years 
been  quoted  without  change  at  fl.05  a  hundredweight,  jumped  to 
$1,625  in  January,  1915,  to  $2,125  in  September  last,  and  reached 
$2.75  early  in  January  of  this  year.  Muriate  of  potash  was  quoted 
at  $39.07  when  the  European  war  began,  and  then,  of  course,  began 
to  rise,  to  $39.57  about  the  middle  of  August,  1914,  where  it  held 
until  January,  1915,  after  which  the  change  was  so  rapid  that  quo- 
tatons  were,  for  a  time,  omitted.  In  March,  1916,  it  reappeared  at 
$118.50;  July  1st,  at  $240.00;  November  8th,  at  $400.00;  December 
I3th,  $577.50;  and,  thereafter,  declined  to  $455.00,  the  last  of  Febru- 
ary. Sulphato  of  potash,  which,  under  normal  conditions,  is  always 
more  expensive  than  the  muriate,  suffered  a  relative  depreciation  be- 
cause of  the  munition  advantages  of  the  muriate.  The  sulphate  was 
quoted  at  $47.57  in  July,  1914;  at  $125.00  in  March,  1915,  and 
reached  $440  by  the  first  of  December  last,  from  which  high  point  it 
receded  to  $337.50  by  the  last  of  February,  1916.  It  is  clear  from 
these  quotations,  that  the  quoted  price  for  muriate  in  December  last 
was  about  fifteen  times  the  price  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ; 
that  for  the  sulphate,  betwee  nine  and  ten  times  as  great.  The 
price  changes  for  kainit,  while  great,  have  been  much  less  than  those 
for  the  purer  salts.  Quoted  at  $8.36  in  July,  1914,  it  arose  to  $8.66 
by  August  17xh,  and  there  held  until  January,  1915,  when  quotations 
ceased  until  last  August,  when  they  reappeared  at  $45.00.  The  price 
history  of  double  manure  salt  was  much  like  that  of  kainit,  namely, 
July,  1914,  $25.04;  January,  1915,  $26.54;  March,  $56.00;  July  26, 
$105.00,  the  quotation  now  standing. 

All  these  later  quotations  are  special  sale  quotations.  The 
amounts  changing  hands  are  not  great,  and  the  prices  quoted  prob- 
ably do  not  represent  the  true  sale  price  averages,  under  the  extremely 
unusual  conditions.  When  there  are  few  lots  of  a  commodity  chang- 
ing hands,  price  quotations  are  of  relatively  small  value. 

The  fact  that  our  commercial  potash  supply  has,  for  years,  been 
almost  exclusively  obtained  from  Germany;  that  she,  early  in  the 
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war,  placed  an  embargo  upon  potash  shipments;  that  heavy  mnni- 
tions  contracts  placed  with  American  mannfactnrers  created  a  large 
and  unusnal  demand  upon  the  potash  stocks  here  accumulated;  and 
that  no  American  potash  sources  existed  capable  of  quick  utilization, 
are  enough  to  account  for  the  potash  supply  situation. 

With  respect  to  our  ammonium  sulphate,  nitrate  of  soda  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  another  fact  chiefly  determined  price  changes.  While 
we  manufacture  a  good  deal  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  throw  away 
in  our  furnace  and  coke  oven  furnace  a  vast  amount,  a  large  fraction 
of  that  heretofore  used  in  our  manufactures  has  been  imported  from 
England,  and,  after  a  time,  she  placed  an  embargo  on  these  ship- 
ments to  save  the  product  for  her  own  use.  Our  nitrate  of  soda 
comes  exclusively  from  Chili  and  Peru ;  for  we  have  in  the  States  no 
supply  that  can  be  utilized  by  present  methods  in  competition  with 
the  usual  South  American  prices,  and  none  at  all  that  can  be  made 
quickly  available  by  a  simple  manufacturing  plant.  The  sulphur 
for  our  sulphuric  acid  was  once  chiefly  obtained  from  the  volcanic 
deposits  of  Sicily,  but  the  sulphur  burners  in  our  factories  were 
later  almost  entirely  replaced  by  pyrites  furnaces;  the  pyrites,  iron 
sulphide,  were  in  some  measure  obtained  from  Virginia,  more 
largely  from  Nova  Scotia;  but  chiefly  from  the  rich  deposits  of 
Huelva,  Spain.  It  is  true  that  in  the  sulphur  beds  a  thousand  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  island  of  Calcasieu,  Louisiana,  which  the 
engineering  genius  of  Fraasch  has  made  available,  America  has  what 
is  potentially  the  sulphur  pre-eminence  of  the  world;  but  this  is 
simply  a  future  possibility,  with  the  requirements  of  much  time  and 
a  large,  flxeil  capital  investment — neither  of  which  requirements 
can  be  met  when  we  are  in  a  hurry  to  provide  for  a  temporary  con- 
dition. We  waste  more  sulphur  than  ammonia  in  furnace  and  coke 
oven  fumes.  To  protect  our  forests  and  fields  from  destruction, 
smelters  have  been  required  to  purify  their  gaseous  products.  The 
result  of  this  recent  requirement  is  that  about  one-fifth  of  our  total 
sulphuric  aci'l  output  comes  from  a  few  smelters.  Here,  too,  how- 
ever, time  and  fixed  capital  investment  are  involved  in  plant  enlarge- 
ment, and  fail  us  under  such  conditions  as  now  exist.  In  the  second 
place,  the  acid  demand  of  the  munition  makers  has  been  enormous; 
and  while  our  acid  output  has  greatly  increased  to  meet  this  enlarged 
demand,  the  difficulty  of  securing  Huelva  pyrites  in  sufficient  amount 
limited  the  output  and  largely  dominated  the  price  situation. 

Various  conditions  at  the  source  to  some  extent,  of  course,  affected 
the  prices  of  these  imported  commodities;  but  the  great  price  addi- 
tion to  the  importer  was  due  to  the  altered  conditions  of  ocean  trans- 
portation. According  to  a  recent  study  oif  these  conditions  the  war 
has  resulted  m  the  diversion  from  mercantile  use  of  15  million  oat 
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of  the  world's  total  of  40  million  tons  of  ocean  freight  bearing  ca- 
pacity; in  the  creation  of  an  unprecedented  export  from  this  and 
other  nentral  countries  to  certain  European  open  ports,  and  in 
greatly  increased  marine  insurance  rates.  All  of  these  influences 
have  tremendously  raised  ocean  transportation  costs.  Still  another 
factor  has  added  to  the  freight  cost  of  nitrate  of  soda,  namely,  the 
closure  by  slides  in  the  Gulebra  cut  of  the  Panama  Canal,  as  the  re- 
sult of  which  vessels  laden  with  this  product  have  carried  their 
loads  to  our  eastern  coast  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn,  with  a  large 
additional  charge  for  the  extra  cost  of  this  longer  journey. 

It  is  difBcult,  in  the  few  sentences  that  may  here  be  given  to  the 
subject,  to  picture  the  changes  in  American  industry  due  to  these 
conditions,  as  these  changes  aflfect  the  fertilizer  trade.  Despite  raw 
materials  diflSculties,  every  abandoned  sulphuric  acid  plant  that 
could  be  put  into  operation  was  set  to  work  and  immense  new  plants 
have  been  built.  In  1915,  according  to  the  report  of  the  TJ.  S.  Geo- 
iogical  Survey,  we  made  4  million  tons  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  compared 
with  about  1.5  million  in  1909.  The  higher  prices  stimulated  our 
ammonium  sulphate  manufacture,  so  that,  though  the  English 
embargo  is  now  modified,  we  are  taking  little  of  England's  product. 
In  April,  191C,  we  imported  twice  as  much  nitrate  of  soda  as  in  the 
same  month  of  1915,  despite  the  higher  prices.  There  has  been  much 
endeavor,  with  but  slight  success,  to  find  and  develop  our  most  avail- 
able potash  resources.  Meanwhile,  our  brokers  have  scoured  the 
world  for  re-sale  stocks  with  which  to  supply  our  potash  needs.  Our 
export  grades  of  rock  phosphate  have  lost,  for  the  present,  much  of 
their  foreign  market.  Owing  to  the  potash  shortage,  the  changes  in 
brand  composition,  and  the  higher  prices,  fertilizer  sales  have 
fallen  oflf. 

Finally,  another  very  important  fact  must  be  mentioned  that  is 
of  vast  possible  influence  upon  our  manufactures.  The  European 
countries,  which  in  a  sudden  time  of  need  turned  to  us  for  an  unusual 
volume  of  certain  commodities,  began  earnestly  to  develop  their  own 
production,  and  have  so  far  succeeded  that  they  are  now  placing  rela- 
tively few  new  orders  with  us,  or  buying  only  at  lower  prices.  Already, 
the  heavy  demands  of  the  late  months  of  1915,  have  fallen  oflf,  and 
prices  are  seeking  lower  levds.  Muriate  of  potash,  which  then  brought 
|475  to  1500  a  ton  is  now  being  offered  by  some  brokers  in  small 
resale  lots  as  low  as  |3.75  a  unit.  Sulphuric  acid  prices  are  becom- 
ing easier,  after  the  tremendous  jumps  they  took  from  October  to 
February  last,  and  some  plants  have  already  shut  down. 
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FERTILIZER  VALUATIONS. 


Those  charged  with  the  reBponsibility  of  making  official  raltiatioiiB 
tor  commercial  fertilizers  have  hitherto  established  price  schedules 
for  fertilizer  constitnents  for  use  during  the  entire  year  of  their  pub- 
lication. These  schedules  have  been  based  upon  the  wholesale  prices 
ruling  during  the  preceding  contract  season  and  also  upon  such 
trustworthy  semi-retail  quotations  as  were  available.  The  officers 
of  the  Experiment  Stations  of  New  England,  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  fixed  the  schedule  for  their  own  states  at  an  annual  confer- 
ence. At  the  meeting  of  March,  1916,  these  offlcrs,  after  considering 
the  lack  of  thorou^ly  representative  data  for  raw  materials  costs 
during  the  past  contract  season,  and  also  the  existence  of  conditions 
which  would  probably  lead  to  unsettled  prices  during  the  latter  part 
of  this  calendar  year,  formally  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  the 
impracticability  of  fixing  a  schedule  of  valuations  for  the  present 
year. 

Pennsylvania  has,  so  far  as  her  somewhat  different  system  of  valu- 
ation and  her  different  market  conditions  would  permit,  used  the 
New  England  schedule  as  a  valuation  basis.  After  conference  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  writer,  it  has  been  deemed 
wise  to  abandon  attempts  at  detailed  valuation  of  Pennsylvania 
samples  for  the  current  year;  for  under  existing  conditions,  any 
•figure  that  might  be  used  was  likely  to  be  either  misleading  or  un- 
just to  the  retail  buyer,  or  unfair  to  the  seller. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  desired  that  the  users  of  fertilizers  shall  have 
the  best  view  we  can  give,  of  retail  price  conditions.  If  we  assume, 
for  the  purpose  of  approximation,  that  in  all  goods  but  the  ground 
bone  and  miscellaneous  materials,  the  available  phosphoric  acid  was 
supplied  exclusively  in  acidulated  phosphate,  potash  in  muriate  of 
potash,  and  nitrogen  from  a  single  source,  the  averages  for  composi- 
tion and  for  selling  price  afford  us  the  basis  for  computing  the  actual 
selling  price  of  each  of  the  three  constituents.  If  we  deduct  from 
the  final  retail  prices,  the  allowances  for  freight,  local  agents'  com- 
missions, mixing  and  bagging,  the  approximation  will  be  to  jobbers' 
prices. 

Thus  the  average  acidulated  phosphate  analyzed  this  season  con- 
tained 15.46  per  cent,  of  available  phosphoric  acid  and  cost  f  18.27  a 
ton.  The  retail  price  is  equivalent  to  f  1.17  a  unit  (20  pounds  or  one 
per  oeat  of  a  ton)  or  5.9  cents  a  pound  for  available  phosphoric 
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acid.  The  jobbers'  price,  that  is,  the  retail  price  less  allowances  for 
freight,  commission  and  bagging,  as  usually  figured  would  be  {10.22 
a  ton,  66.1  cents  a  unit,  or  3.3  cents  a  pound. 

The  average  acidulated  fertilizer  supplying  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogen  contained  10.61  per  cent,  of  available  phosphoric  acid  and 
1.86  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  cost  f23.61  a  ton  at  retail.  At  |1.17  a 
unit,  the  10.61  per  cent,  or  units  of  available  phosphoric  acid  would 
take  up  112.41  of  the  retail  cost,  leaving  |11.20  cents  to  pay  for  the 
nitrogen.  At  1.86  per  cent.,  this  means  |6.02  a  unit,  or  30  cents  a 
pound  retail  for  this  constituent.  Taking  off  retailing  allowances, 
the  computed  jobbers'  price  is  $16.01  a  ton;  10.61  units  of  available 
phosphoric  acid  on  a  jobbers'  basis  of  66.1  cents,  equals  fT.Ol  for  this 
constituent,  which  leaves  |9.00  to  pay  for  the  nitrogen  (1.86%) ; 
and  the  corresponding  jobber's  value  for  the  nitrogen  is  $4.84  a  unit, 
or  24  cents  a  pound. 

The  average  complete  fertilizer  contained  9.32  per  cent,  of  avail- 
able phosphoric  acid,  1.85  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  1.17  per  cent. 
of  potash,  and  cost  at  retail  $28.24.  Using  the  retail  prices  as  above 
calculated,  of  $1.17  a  unit  for  phosphoric  acid  and  $6.02  a  unit  for 
nitrogen,  the  amounts  of  these  constituents  found  in  the  average 
complete  fertilizer  would  cost  $10.90  and  $11.04,  respectively,  or 
together  $22.04.  This  leaves  $6.20  to  pay  for  the  potash  (1.17  per 
cent.)  and  is  equivalent  to  $5.15  a  unit  or  26  cents  a  pound.  The 
jobber's  price  basis  ($19.87  a  ton)  computed  as  in  the  foregoing 
cases,  would  yield  $4.74  for  the  potash,  or  $4.05  a  unit  or  20  cents  a 
pound. 

The  foregoing  method  of  calculation  ignores  the  customary  dis- 
tinction between  the  prices  of  phosphoric  acid  in  acidulated  rock  and 
in  complete  fertilizers  that  derive  most  of  their  phosphoric  acid 
from  bone.  For  years,  owing  to  the  differences  in  market  values  of 
these  two  phosphoric  acid  supplies,  the  available  phosphoric  acid  from 
bone  has  been  assigned  a  valuation  about  one-fifth  higher  than  that 
from  rock.  If  we  figure  the  prices  of  ingredients  in  complete  and 
in  available  jihosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  fertilizers  on  the  basis 
of  7  cents  a  pound  for  available  phosphoric  acid,  we  get  for  the 
nitrogen  and  potash,  the  following  retail  prices:  Nitrogen,  23.5 
cents;  potash,  27.7  cents.  The  nitrogen  price  thus  obtained  is  more 
nearly  in  accordance  with  the  New  York  wholesale  quotations,  than 
is  that  obtained  by  the  mode  of  calculation  first  applied. 

Accepting  the  results  of  the  first  described  method  for  acid  phos- 
phate, and  the  modified  method  for  the  other  two  classes  of  goods. 
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we  have  the  following  retail  prices  applicable  to  cases  where  th« 
freight  for  car  load  lots  is  |2.00  a  ton: 
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ATalUble  phmpboric  add: 

In  rock  gooda H.IT  S.* 

In  bone  goods j  ].40  ^o 

Potash I  (.M  i  tl.t 

Mtrocen 4.71'  H.S 


Early  in  the  season  it  was  rumored  that  prices  to  the  retailer 
might  run  about  f  1.00  a  unit  for  available  phosphoric  acid  in  goods 
containing  16  per  cent,  or  more  of  available,  with  a  deduction  of  50 
( ents  a  unit  for  every  per  cent,  shortage  in  this  constituent ;  fS.OO'  a 
unit  for  potash  and  |4.00  a  unit  for  nitrogen.  This  would  mean  a 
minimum  pound  price  of  5  cents  for  available  phosphoric  acid  and 
fixed  prices  of  25  and  20  cents  a  pound,  respectively,  for  potash  and 
nitrogen.  These  rates  applied  to  the  average  percentage  obtained 
this  season,  would  yield  $19.23  for  complete  fertilizers,  vs.  f  19.87,  as 
above  calculated;  for  other  fertilizers  containing  available  phos- 
phoric acid  and  nitrogen,  $15.35  vs.  f  16.01;  and  for  dissolved  rock 
phosphate,  |15.19  vs.  flO.22.  It  is  evident  that  prices  for  complete 
fertilizers  and  those  supplying  available  phosphoric  acid  and  nitro- 
gen ran  very  close  to  those  indicated  in  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph,  but  that  acid  phosphate  itself  was  sold  at  a  relatively 
much  lower  figure  by  the  retailer.  The  actual  jobber's  price  for  acid 
phosphate  undoubtedly  averaged  more  than  f  10.22,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  quotations  Imown  to  us. 

In  general,  the  retail  buyer  can  form  a  fair  judgment  of  the  near- 
ness to  average  cost  of  the  price  he  paid  for  his  fertilizers  of  any  of 
the  preceding  classes  if  he  will  multiply  the  guaranty  figures  on  the 
fertilizer  sacks  by  their  respective  prices  given  in  the  second  para- 
graph preceding,  |1.17  for  available  phosphoric  acid,  by  $6.02  for 
nitrogen,  and  by  $7.17  for  potash,  taking  the  sum  of  the  products  as 
representative  for  a  locality  where  freights  from  the  factory  cost 
$2.00  a  ton  by  the  carload  lots,  and  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
sum  by  the  excess  or  deficiency  from  this  freight  allowance  of  his 
local  freight  rate  on  the  carload  basis  from  Baltimore  or  Philadel- 
phia. 
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Bone  values  have  considerably  increased,  this  year.  The  follow- 
ing comparison  of  composition,  fineness  and  cost  for  the  past  five 
seasons  will  make  clear  present  prices  relative  to  those  of  recent 
years: 
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In  a  general  way,  jobbing  prices  of  20  and  18  cents  a  pound  for 
nitrogen  in  fine  and  coarse  bone,  respectively,  and  4  and  3  cents  a 
pound  for  the  phosphoric  acid  in  these  fractions  according  to  fine- 
ness, would  correspond  to  this  season's  jobbing  prices  for  ground 
bone;  the  corresponding  retail  figures,  when  freight  is  $2.00,  would 
be,  for  nitrogen,  26^  and  24  cents,  and  for  phosphoric  acid,  5^  and  4 
cents. 


OKQANIZATION  OF  THE  WORK. 


The  work  of  the  season  has  been  performed  under  my  direction  as 
loUows : 

The  nitrogen  determinations,  total,  by  G.  C.  Given,  Ph.D. ;  available, 
by  A.  B.  Long.  B.  S.;  the  total  phosphoric  acid  and  moisture,  by  G. 
J.  Kuhlman,  B.  S.;  the  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  by  P.  J.  Holben, 
B.  S.;  and  C.  A.  Kern;  the  potash  and  chlorin,  by  E.  S.  Erb,  M.  S.; 
the  computations  by  M.  Verna  Bryce  and  others.  Dr.  O.  C.  Given  had 
charge  of  the  reception  and  preparation  of  samples,  and  immediate 
supervision  of  analytical  work.  To  all  these  assistants  the  writer  is 
indebted  for  loyal  aid. 
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AliPHANO  HUMUa  CO.,    NEW  TOBK  CITY. 
Prepared  AlphaDO  Hnmus 


L.  A.  Wheeler,  Derry, 


AMERICAN     AORICULTtTRAL     CBEMIOAI. 

CO.,    NEW   YORK  CITY. 
Complete  Mannre  for  lop  Drenlog,  1910... 

Bagle  Phosphate 

Odorless  Orau  and  l.awn  Top  Dressing,.. 

Wheat,   Corn  and  Grass  FertUUer 

Allen's  Popular  Phosphate.    19U : 

Bradley's    Complete    Manure    lor    Potatoes 

and  Vegetables,  1918. 

Bradley's  Eclipse  Phosphate,   1910,    

Bradley's  Golden  Eagle,  19ir I 

Bradley's  Halt  Centory  Fertiliser,   1910, 


John  B.   Buckman,   Newtown,    .. 

n.  W.   Danb,  Mulr 

Weeks  Hardware  Co.,   Scranton, 

John   W.    Buckman 

H.  W.  Bnrg,    Hellam 

Sbulti  &  Pardee,  Franklin 


tBradley's  New  Method  Fettlllxer,   1910... 

tCanton  Chemical   Baker's   Special  Wheat 
Corn   and   Oross  Mixture,    1916. 

Canton  Chemical  Eagle  Phosphate 

Canton  Chemical  Potato  and  'Truck  Mannre. 
Canton     Chemical    Potato    and     Vegetable 
Mannre,    1)18. 
ItCrocker's  Complete  Mannre,   1918 ( 

ItCrocker's  General  Crop  Fertiliser ) 

Crocker's  Harvest  Jewel  Fertlllier,   1918,.. 
Crocker's    Potato,    Hop   and    Tobacco   Fer- 
tilizer,  1916. 

tCrocker'a   Universal   Grain   Grower,    191S, 

tDetrlck'a  Corn  and  Oats  Fertiliser,   

Detrlck's    Kangaroo    Komplrte    Komponnd 
1916. 

Detrlck'n  Special  Ammonlated  Compound,.. 

East  India  Com  King 

Great  Bsstem  General.  1C16 

Great    Eastern    High    Grade    Potato   Fertl- 
llier.   1918. 

Gr^at  Eastern  Northern  Corn  Special,  1916. 

Lasaretto  A.   A.   Crop  Grower 

Michigan  Carbon  Works  Red  Line  Complete 
Manure. 

Mllsom's  Potato  and  Cabbage  Manure.  1916. 
HMIlaom'a  Wheat,    Oats  and  Barley,   1916,1 

Mora    Phillips    Farmers'    Potato    Mixture, 
1916. 

Moro  Phillips  Special  Fertiliser,  19I« 

Moro  Phillips  Standard  r.uano,   1918 

North  Western  Complete  Compound.   1916... 
tPacker'a  Dnlon  Universal  Fertilizer,  1916,  J 


Skelli.n  &   Baker.   Edinboro 

Kdwln  I..    Myers,   OardenTtlle 

Bdwlr    I..    Myers,    Gardenvtile,    

E,   M.    Putiiinn,    Columbus 

«.   8.    Hardic,    Mehoopany 

S.  J.   Snint.    Shnrpsburp,    

M.  L.   stultz  &   Son.   Hollldajsburg, 
B.   S.    Noll.    Midrtletown.   R.   No.  1,.. 

W.   B.   Wliipy,    Mtddleliurg 

Irwln    MphrIo,    Barnesvllle 

G.  F.  Maik,  New  Florence,  B.  No.  2. 


J.  M.  Abbott,  Sngargrove, I  I 

I.  W.  Gibson,  Indiana | 

John   Oreenleaf.   Quarryvllle :   i 

I.  W.  Gibson,   Indiana J 

E.  D.  Everts,   Warren 

Engstrom  &  Peterson,  Chandler  Tal- 1 

ley. 
Engstrom  ft  Peterson,  Chandler  Vnl 

C.  R.  Smith  ft  Co.,  Sheffield 

Enoa  Barkey,   Bvana  City 

A.  M.  Austin,  Glen  Rock.  B.  No.  I, 
Enos  Barkey,   Evans  City 


Somerset  Milling  Co.,  Bomcmt,  .. 

Theodore  Oerbart.   Gilberts 

Julius  Long,    Danboro 

Julius  Long,    Danboro 


Julius  Long.    Danboro 

Geo.  Uffleman,  Parke,  

Davis  ft  Hyde,   Spartansbnrg, 


Lake  Shore  Fruit  Co.,    North  East, 

Will  Russell,   LottrvlUe 1 

A.  O.  McKlssIck,  Euclid ) 

Isaac  J.  Tustin,   PhoenlxviUe 


tSharplesB  ft  Carpenter  Fish  Gnano,  1916,  j 

Sharpless  ft  Carpenter  No.    1  Brand  Fboi- 
phate,   1916. 

ItSharplem   ft   Carpenter   No.    2  for   Oraas] 
and  Grain.  I 


Nathan  Huntzicker,  New  Ringgold... 

J.  I.  Gosi,   Painterville 

A.  E.   Baker,  EmlgsvlUe 

Monroe  Savldge,    Heglns,   It.   D.,    .. 

S.   Peck  ft  Son,   Nlttany 

Hilica  ft  Taggart.  Norrlstown 

J.   Kunkle  ft  Son,  Orwlgshnrg 

Hllles  ft  Taggart,   Norrtatown 


Paxton  Flonr  ft  Feed  Co.,  Bowman*- 

dale. 
W.  J.  Leister,  Oocolainna 
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2.09 


.93 
1.10 
l.ti 
1.00 

.80 

1.13 

1.47 


8.70  1 
10.60 
12.u! 

U.O* 

>.18 

11.28 
12.20 

11.48 

11. r 

18.99 
10.40 

ii.n 

8.95 
13.07 

lO.tO 
U.2t 
11.62 

12.6* 
lO.CT 

U.4S 

10.98 
12.71 
9.88 
9.93 

10.  OS 

U.9I 

10.17 


9.0O 
8.00 
9.00 

10.00 
9.0O 

10.00 

11.00 
9.00 
U.OO 

0.00 

10.00 

8.00 
10.00 

11.00 

U.OO 
8.00 

id.oo 

U.OO 

9.00 
10.00 
11.00 

».oo 

10.00 
9.00 
U.OO 

«.oo 

9.00 


1.48. 

.98  1 
1.18 
1.88 
1.10  I 
1.18, 

1.1« 

1.38! 

1.08, 

.7.: 
.m| 

1.20  I 

1.04 

.10  ' 

.63 

1.0« 

M 

.88 

.77 

.88  1 

.n 

1.28 

1.08 

l.Ot 

.84 

.89 
l.OC 


11.00 

».oo 

.851 
.88 

U.00 

l.U 

0.00 
U.OO 
9.00 
9.00 

.90 
1.82 
l.iO 
1.04 

».oo 

M 

lO.OO 

1.18 

8.00 

1.88 

.84  1 


1.46 
.98 
1.18 
1.38 
1.10 
1.18 

1.16 
1.38  I 
1.08. 
I 
•.78 

.98 

1.25 

1.04  I 

.90  1 

.88 

1.0« 

.98 
.80 

•.77 


♦.81 

1.28 

1.08 

1.04 

.84 


1.00 
1.12 


1.12 

.90 
1.83 
1.20 
1.04 

.92 

1.19 


l.OO 
1.00  ' 
1.00. 

1.00 ! 

1.00  1 
1.00  ' 

1.00  ' 
1.00  I 
1.00 

1.00 

l.OO 

l.OO 
1.00 

1.00  I 

l.OO 

1.00 

1.00 
l.OC 


1.00 
l.OO 

1.00  I 

1.00  I 
l.onl 

1.00  I 
1.00 

1.00 
1.00  I 
1.00 

1.00 
1.00 

l.OO 

1.00 
1.00 
l.OO 
1.00 


1.00 
1.00 


.40 

1.06 

2.47 
.79 

2.94 
.72 
.68 

2.74 

3.42 
1.00 
8.10 

i.m 

.73 
3.17 

1.07 
2.78 
1.83 

1.42 
3.81 
1.78 

.67 

.83 

.74 

.89 

.66 

•2.10 
.94 

.71 
2.97 
1.22 

.68 

.76 

.6* 

.38 

1.39 
1.49 

1.77 
1.88 

.64 

.88 

.60 

.81 

1.39 

1.88 

.70 
1.36 

.76 
1.28 

.84 
2.06 

.97 
1.74 

1.19 

1.24 

.48 

1.80 

1.68 

.88 

el.07 


2.12 


1.26 


.42    •184  4.U 

.12      1.12  .8! 

.84      8.1)4  3.70 

.17      1.16  I  .82 

.17        .90 !  .83 

3.tS|  3.29 


1.64  1.28 
4.J7  4.U 
2.00     2.06 


1.08 


3.24, 

l.M  . 


.86 


1.88 
l.«8 


1.00 

1.73 


.82 


3.29 
1.23 


.82 

.82 


1.86 

2.0* 


.M, 
.48  1 

,1 


U  I  .96 

86.  2.40 ' 

12!  l.OO, 

18,  1.90 


2.001 

1.76  1 

.82, 

.95' 
.(3 


1.20 
1.04' 

.61 


1.69 

i.n 


I 


1.38 


.1 


.88 
1.97 


.78  ;   l.U    a. 18  I    1.36  ;   1.23 


1.28  I  1  97  '  2. 

1.00'  1.40!  1. 

).22  .91  I  . 

1.09  .97  ,  . 


.21  :    2.13  !    2 
1.10  :    1.74  i  (.26      1.99  i    1 


.(8 


.86  '  b.l4  ; 


a,  b,  e.    Charaetera  Indicating  tbe  proportion 
le»«;  b— 2/5  to  3/6;  c-4/5  or  more. 
•Constltnont  falls  below  guaranty. 


1.38       1.00 

of  tnsolnble  nitrogen  tbat  la  InactWe: 


I 


I 


20.00 


30.00 
42.00 
30.00 
23.00 
42.00 


V.OO 
39.00 
27.00 
24.00 
30.00 
26.00 
24.00 
24.00 
86.00 
26.00 

i  28.00 
28.60 
21.00 
28.00 
84.00 
34.00 

r 

^a.oo 

l».oo 

[26.00 

128.00 

28.00 

24.00 
80.00 
22.00 
26.60 

28.60 
26.60 
26.60 

26.26 
124.60 
(28.00 

83.00 

28.00 
26.00 
20.82 

i  28.60 
8o!oo 

29!m 

r23.60 

.83  1  .j 
I   122.00 

a— 3/6  or 
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COMPLETE  FERTI 


Uanofacturer  and  Brand. 


! 

i      From  Whom  Sample  Was  Takn. 


S 
S 


lies 


4HEmiCAN      AORICULTURAI,      CHEMICAL 

CO.,    NEW  YORK  CITT-Continiied. 

Sharpleeg  &   Carpenter,    PoUCo,    Corn   and 

Truck   Guano.    1916. 

ItSbarplefw   &    Carpenter  Soluble  Tampicol 

J     Guano,  191».  I 

Sunquelianna  Ammttnlnted  PhoRphate.   191o. 

SusQucbanna  Potato  Pliosphatp,  1916 

Susquihanna    Special    Potato    and   Tobacco 

Manure,    1918. 
Tygert  Allpn'a  Star  Bran4  Pboapbate.  1916. 
)  tTygert  Allen's  Star  Potato  Qtovef,  1916,  I 

Trgert  Allen's  Standard  Drand  Pboaphate. 
1916. 

Williams  ft  Clark's  Amerlcus  Potato  Ma- 
nure,  1918. 

WUIlanis  &  Clark's  Elk  Brand,  1916 

Williams  &  Clark's  Matchless  Fertilizer, 
1916. 

■Wlllinmd  i  Clark'.<i  8peci«)  Prolific  Crop 
Producer. 

Zell's  Sppclal  Compound  for  Potatoes  and 
VeceUbles.    1916. 

AMERICAN  FERTILIZER  CO.,    BALTIMORE. 
MD. 
Bob  Wblto  Emergency  Compi-und,   Revised, 
tAmerlcan  Flab  and  Bone  Compound,  Be- 1 
vised.  I 


tAmerlcan  Reliable  Ouano, 


ABMOnn      FERTILIZBR      WORKS,      BALTI- 
MORE.   MD, 


tOraln  Grower, 
tArmours  4-8-2, 


sce\ 


tArmour'a  S-8-1, 


tArmour's  2-8-1 

tWheat,  Corn  and  Oats  Special,  1-7-1, 


J 

'r.  s. 


I,  W.  Gibson,  Indiana, 

Hllles  &  Taggart,    Norristown 

J.    Kunkle  &   Son,   Orwigsburg 

Wm.    Weaver,    Freemandslturg 

I  H.  P.  PasKuiore  *  Bro.,  Oiford.  ... 
I    Wm.    Weaver,    Freemansburg 

R.  W.  Bnrg,  Hallam 

H.  W.   Burg,   Hellam 

Miller  &   Boshang,    Robrerstonn.... 
Greenwald  &  Benograft.  New  Tripoli 

J.  y.  Taylor  &  Sons,  Wyalnsing,   . 

F.  H.  Houseknecht,  Seybertsvllle,   . 
Jacob  Ruab,   PlumsteadvUIe,   

F.  B.  Houscknecht,  Sefbertivllle,  . 

N.  R.  Snyder,  Ellzabetbville 


Mr.  Carnagy,   Vintage 

MuR«leman  Bros..    New  Holland,    ... 

R.  B.  Hyson,  Brldgeton,   

N.  R.   Tost.   Myerstown 

J.  M.  Pelfer,  QuarryvlUe,  R.  No.  1, 
Burt  BoS,  Spring  Grove 

H.  S.  Newcomer,  Mt.  Joy 

R.  J.   Helenbrook,  Cn.«ter  City 

C.  E.   Price.    Huntingdon  Valley,    .. 
H.  S.   Newcomer,   Mt.  Joy 

C.  E.  Price.    Huntingdon  Valley,    .. 
Hnlted   Bdw.   &  Supply   Co.,    TItna- 

vllle. 

D.  G.   Stnfft,    Stoyestown,    

S.   H.    Snavely,    M,inheim 

W.   S.   Buckman,    Hntboro 

M.  L.  Bacbman,  I^ebanon,  

C.  E.  Price,  Huntingdon  Valley,   ... 
United   Bdw.   ft   Supply   Co.,    Tltns- 

vllle. 
A.  P.  Lippey,  Llttleatown 


1M2 


AUCKER,  SHAMOKIN,  PA. 

Economy  Phosphate 

Grade  B.  Bone  and  Slaugbter  Bouse  Phos 

phate. 
Grade  D.   Phosphate 


BAt'OH  ft   SOXS  CO..    PHILADELPHIA.    PA, 
tBaneh's    Anlmnl   Ba<;e  and    Potash   Com- 1 
pound  for  all  crops.  ) 


tBaugh's  Ammonlnted  Soluble  Alkaline, 


••1 


Chas.  S.  Hendricks,   Sellnserove. 
Cbas.  S.  Bendrlcks,   Sellnagrove. 

Cbas.  S.  Bendrlcks,   Sellnagrove, 


J.  C.  Emery  ft  Co..  Nottingham,  .. 
J.  A.  Urahle  ft  Bro.,  Bipl-Tn-Hand, 
E.   H.  Keen  ft  Co.,   Parkesburg,    ... 

Milton  Welmon.   Dover 

O.  W.  Lnck,  Zelienople 


«.71 

I    t.» 

J 

T.« 
t.Si 
9.10 

9.19 

I   ».a 

S.M 

2.U 
7. It 

i.m 

T.St 
T.W 


S.89 

8.a 

7.» 


6.» 
4.K 

(.B 

4.n 

t.M 

IM 

4.tt 

i.n 
s.a 


tComposlte  sample. 
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Ptaoaphorlc  Acid  In  100  Pooodf. 


AvalUbU. 

Tot 

1 

i 

« 

1 

'8 

1 

s 

1 

1 

Fotuh  In  m  Ponndi. 

i 

i 

ToUI. 

i 

t 

i 

1 

s 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Nitrogen  Id  100  Pounds. 

ToUl. 

. 

a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

z 

> 

& 

t 

I 

a 
C5 

■si 

IS 

=3& 


11.73  I  tO.W 


».00l 


10.(2 
».«3 
lO.sl 


».0O' 
8.00 
9.00  I 

8.00, 

u.ea  i  lo.oo ' 

10.71      ».00| 

n.»'  s.ooi 

I        I 

10.70    10.00 
10.70      ».00 1 

S.70  '  t.oo  : 

I      ' 

11.01  '   O.OO  I 


.» 

.83  I 


1.01 ; 

1.13 


1.71 
.80  . 


1.01  I 


1.(4 

l.Ul 


1.18  , 


11.00 
10.00. 


ll.( 
10.1 
U.M  1    lO.OO  . 


l.«Si    10.00 
I.7S  ,      9.00  I 


9.00' 
U.OO 

lO.OOf 

>.oo' 

I 

11.00! 
lO.OOi 

».ool 


», 

11.93      10.00 


.93 

1.14; 

■'7  I 
1.J4 
1.82 

1.10 
.84 

.88 

1.48 

1.0« 
1.18 

1.02 

1.02 


.73 


.93 

1.14 

.87 : 

1.34 
1.S2 

1.10  ' 

.84  1 

1.2S 

1.4S 

I 
1.06 
1.18 

1.02 

1.02 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

i.on: 

1.00; 

i 
l.GO! 
1.00, 

1.00  I 

1.00' 

1.09; 

1.<«I 

1.00, 
l.W: 


.90 

Z.02 

1.33 
1.68  , 

1.0.1 

1.61 
.92  > 

i.ui 

1.10, 
.48 

i.:»! 

.96' 

m' 


1.2S  '  a.lll    1.39' 
2.72    a. 23  i  •2.95  , 


1.85  '  a.l4 
2.01  I  a. 14  . 
l.Sl  '  a. 27  I 

2.0O  I  a.a 
1.28    a. 12 

l.«l  !  a.19 ; 

1.79  '  a.»2! 


I  a. 22 


1.9S> 
2.15 
1.78  1 

2.22 
1.40 

1.80 

Ml, 


.88     _  . 

1.72     a. 24  1    1.96  I 

b.23  I     .8Kl 


.65 
1.43 


a.l>  ^  n.K  i 


1.21 

>.2»| 

l.fil 
2.06  I 
1.65, 

2.06. 
1.23  I 

i.as ; 

2.06 

.82 
l.(S 

.82 

2.4T 


a.8o 

(16.00 


»^» 
80.00 
24.00 

28.00 
!  26.09 
)2t.S0 

2S.50 

31.00 

24.75 
28. 25 

n.oo 


».4»     9.00       1.78      11.27      10.00       1.28 
9.73      8.50 1      1.25      10.98       9.50  ,        .97  , 


8.52      8.0O  I     1.9» '    10.61  |     9.0O  ,     1.92  ' 


I 


S.76!    8.00  i       .47' 


1 
9.23  !     8.50 


S.18!    8.00 


7.23  '    7.00 


1.29       9.47       8.60 


.60 1     7.7>       7.60 


•9.30 ;  10.00 1    i.ao ,  lo.co 


8.87 
8.70 

9.86 

•7.73 


8.00  1     2.73      11.60    

7.001  2.11      10.81  I    


9.00       2.14      12.00 

i  I  ' 

S.OO  I     1.56  ,     9.2)  ; 


I 


8.26      8.00       1.28        9.54        8.50       2.30  I 

:  I  I 

8.61      8.00  I       .68       9.29       8.60       2.20 


1.86 


i.n' 


.53 
.88' 

.46 


.74 


1.28        l.OO 
.97       1.00  I 


1.0? 
1.04 


I 


1.21  I  b.2t 
1.47    a.l9 


1.45' 

i.e«, 


1.92       1.00  '        .66        .66  '  c.2t  | 

:       i       '      i      i 


2.20       2.C0 . 

I  I 

,1 


.73 


I  1 

1.12  1  b.«7  I 

2.78     b.43 1 


1.59  I 
3.21 


.96  '     1.00       1.69 '    2.10 


1.36  I     1.00 
1.02       1.00 


.52         .25 
.88  '       .50  . 


b.S6 


.59 
.46 


.29 
.66 


1.16  ;  b.53 
.62     b.l9 


1.08  -  a. 22 
.58  I  b.l6 


i.a 

l.«5 


1.66 
(.29 


1.69  ' 

.81 


2.46      2.47 


1.(6 


I 


.4? 
1.25 


.a 

1.68 


24.75 
(27.00 
125.00 
r 29.00 
J24.S 
128.00 


M.OO 
85.00 
40.00 
40.00 
81.00 
24.00 

30.00 
27.00 
27.34 
^27.60 
'27.00 
2S.75 

M.60 


2O.0O 
26.0O 


a,   b.   c.     Chararters  Indlratlnic  tbe  proportion 
Lore;  b— 2/5  to  3/5;  c— 3/6  or  let*. 
•0>nstltuent  falla  below  (uarantx. 


.46  ,       .25  '  .a        .58  !  b.l6        .65        .41        22.00 

.93  !     l.OO  ,  1.02      1.42  I  b.32      1.74  '    1.65 

.74          .50  .88        .60  |  b.l4        .64 

of  Insnluble  nitrogen  that  la  InactWe:    a— 2/5  or 


(28.00 

127.00 

■    flO.OO 

.41  1  '.  19.60 

I    124.09 
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COMPLETE  FERTl 


Manofaeturer  and  Brand. 


From  Wbom  Sanpla  Waa  Taken. 


179 
■77 
EM 

an 
«8a 

ISM 

9)2 
C87 

ir7o 

at 

it» 
en 

M7 


m 


13» 

91) 
1083 
61S 
T15 
122? 


S14 


IBW 


817 
731! 

ie« 

97) 
12! 
7711 
121 
97). 


4S3 
79S 
«83 


1499 
449 

«70 


308 
'Ml 


BAUOH  *  SONS  00..  PBtLADRLPBIA,  PA., 
Oonbnsed. 


tBangb'i  Complete  Animal  Baae  FertUlier, 


tBangb'a  Excelsior  Ouano, 


Baufta's  Grand  Rapid  Blab  Grade  Oaano, . 
)  tBaogb's  Hixb  Grade  Potato  Grower,  f 
J      Big  "Potato"  Brand.  ) 

Bauffb'B    Pernvlan    Guano.     Sabstltnte    for 

Potatoes  and  all  Veg^tnhloif. 
Bangb's  Potato  and  Truck  Spedal  for  all 
tmck  crops. 


l-tBangb'B  Special  Potato  Manure. 


TBB  BERG  00..  PHILADFXPBIA.  PA. 
New  Standard  Bone  Manure 


BOWKRR    FERTILIZER    CO..     NEW    TORK 
CITY. 

Bowker's  All  'Round  Fertiliser,  191(t,   

HBowker's  Potato  Pbosphate,  191S,   


ItBowker's  Staple  Pbosphate,  IMt 

Stockbridge's  General  Crop  Manure,  1916... 

THOMAS    FBRTILIZBR    WORKS.    CENTRAL 

CHEMICAL   CO.,    BAGRRSTOWN,    HD. 

O.  C.  C.  Pboenlx 


CBB8APEAKE     CHEMICAL     CO.,      BAI/TI- 
MORE,    MD. 
C.  O.  Go's.  Dissolved  Guano 


COE  MORTIMER  CO.,   NEW  TORK. 
IfE.  Frank  Coe's  Corn  King,  1919, 


VtE.    Frank    Coe's    Gold    Brand    Excelsior  < 

J     Guano,  1916.  ( 

K,    Frank  Coe's  Morco  Tod  Dresser,    1916. 

its.   Frank  Coe's  New  Englnnder  Special, ' 
1916.  I 


H.  A.  Smith,  Leblgtaton 

J.    Watson    Craft.    Amhier 

B.  ft  J.  T.  Coney,  Scranton 

E.   H.    Keen  ft   Co..    Parkesbntg,  .. 

N.    H.    Blonrb,    DarldsTiUe 

J.  Q.  Bnihaker.   RIchfleld,   

Nathan  Shaffer.   Lufbentburg 

W.  E.  Erwln,   Somertnn,   

S.  K.  Mobr,  Goopersborc,  

S.   K.   Molir,   Coopersbarc 

Benry    Wnrti   ft    Son.    Waablagtoa- 

boro. 
W.   H.  Toglesonger.  Sbippenabsig,  . 
J.  C.  Rmery.   Nottlngbam.   ... 
John  Phelpa,  Sugar  Orore.  .. 


,  if. 

'a 
1  i-» 


>  -I 


] 


Harry  M.  Myers,  Doyleatown '     '* 


F.  A.  Shelauder  ft  Son.  Marrbidale, 
n.  L.  Stulti  ft  Bra.,  Allnona.  ■'.— 
Harrey   L    Mosea.    Cbrster  Springs, 

C.   H.   Sanders,   SngargroTe,   

Mars  Mfg.  ft  Feed  Co.,  Mars 

J.  A.  Stoll  ft  Co.,  Kane 


Rons  Snyder,  Frledena,  R.  No.  i,- 


1  jr 


I* 


L.  B.  Owen,  CnriTTlIIe, 


»B 


I 


Vineyard  Supply  Cb.,  Nortb  East,.. 

Adolf  Boettlngrr.   Danrtlle 

I.  W.   Scott  ft  Co.,   Pm«»iargh 

Adolf    Rnettinger,    DaUTllle 

B.   A.   Berfholomew,   !lsrl.<r<baK,  •• 

n>a».  Schotrstall,  Valley  View 

F.  F.  HarrNon.   Brtlntwro,   

Chas.  Srhfllfstall,  Valley  View 

E.  A.  Bertbolonew,  Bulorabotf.  B. 
No.  1. 


COLUMBIA    GHANO    CO.,    HALTIMOEB.    MD. 

Colnmbla  Growmore  Compound Jobn  Cook,  Bnrkingham,   ... 

)f  C.  H.  Srbmncker.  Frledena, 

tColumhla  Wbeat,  Com  and  Grass  8peeial<  John  Cook,  nnrklngham, 

Fertiliser.  I  Wm.  F.  Miller,  Lamar. 

CONSnMEHS      CHEMICAL      CORPORATION. 
NEW  TORK  CITT. 

Cnnsnmers  Pure  Snre  Plant  Food 

1  tConsumers   Pure   Snre   Potato   and   Vege-  ( 
I      table  with  2%  Potash.  ) 


Mnrrr  ft  Co.,  Bonesdale,  

Ell  Martin,  New  Holland 

Lester  Tompaon,   Clarks  Summit, 


IAS.    O.    DOWNWARD   CO.,    COATBSVILLB, 
PA. 

Ammonlated  Phosphate,    

191(  Pioneer  Potato  Manure 

Potato,  Corn  and  Grain  Special 


Isaac  Tnmlinson.  Hnntlacrton  TalKf. ' 
Isaac  Tomllnsnn.  Buntlngdon  Valltf< 
Isaac  Tonillnaon.  Huntingdon  VallQ. 


i    0 

\ 


It 

1       , 
1    <-' 


it 

;• 


tComposlte  aample. 
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I.IZEHS— Continued 


Pboaphorle  Acid  in  IM  Ponad*. 


AvalUbl*. 


u.n 

10.66 

*.M 
*.78 

».66 

lO.W 

».» 

10.06 

11. K 
U.M 

O.U 

lO.M 

(.61 

S.M 

10.  M 

«.n 


».V) 
S.«i 


10.16 


•7.70 
•7.47 


<0.00 


lO.OO 


*.oo 

«.«0 


S.0O 
10.00 


«.oo 
to.oo 

10.00 

».oo 
*.oo 

(.00 

r.oo 
to.oo 
o.to 

6.00  I 

t.ool 

i 

(.00  I 

root 


8.00 
I.OO 


t.OO 
8.00 

t.ool 


s 


Total. 


Potash  la  100  Foosdi. 


ToUl. 


Nitnccn  io  100  Fooada. 


Total. 


1.4SI 

t.Ol 
I.IS' 

1.60  I 

i.a 


l.M 


1.46  i 

.Olt 


U.60' 

I 

12.64' 

lO.Zt  I 
10.70  ' 

lO.M  j 

iz.soi 

I 

12.M  i 


U.8 


«.17 
U.6< 


10.01 
ll.» 


u.oo 


11.00, 

u.oo  I 


o.oo' 

10.00 ' 


.60       ».ll 


1.08  ii.n 

I 

.00  :  7.21  I 

1.12  I  9.M 


I 


1.31 


».41  . 

o.n 


.66       >.S8 
1.4*     U.BI 


.86!   •8.66 
.Oil   •8.40: 


10.00 
6.00 
0.00' 


8.60 
(.80 


0.00 
0.00 


O.OO 

0.00 


1.14 1  »».a  {    0.00 1 


1.82 

l.OOi 
.68 

1.12 

i.or 

.98 
1.6» 


l.U 
.03 


.80 
l.U 


.<« 


lO.n  '     7.60  I 


l.M     11.40  ,    U.OO  I     1.24 


.90 

1.4,  I 
.98 


1.82 
l.IO 


.63 


.64 

1.26 
1.28 


.41 


.91 
1.47, 


1.06 


1.82 


1.00 
1.14 


1.12 
1.68  1 


1.18, 

■98; 

•.80  i 
1.1*  ' 

.90 

.M 

1.24 

.90 

^•^1 


1.82  I 
1.10 


1.44' 

2.40 


1.25, 
1.28 


1.00 


1.00 ; 

1.00  ! 
l.OC 


1.00! 

1.00  ' 

I 

1.00' 


!.(«       1.2F 


.60 
l.M 
1.00 


1.00  I 

1.00  I 

1.00  I 

1.00  I 

.60 

.16 

1.00 

1.00 
l.M 

1.00 ! 

I 

1.00, 

l.COl 


1.00 

2.00  I 


1.00 

.96 

2.19 
2.» 

2.67 

1.77 

.84 
1.SX 


1.68 
l.M 


2.77 

.48 

.88 

1.61 

2.00 

t.69 

.42 

.98 


.64 


1.41 


1.17 


b.S2 


b.24 


1.T9 
l.U 

t.m 

•3.0O 
•3.84 
•2.68 

t.OO 

'2.41 

2.04 
1.7» 

.82 

t.» 

.» 

I.OC 

2.9« 

2.44 
0.46  '  a.«?    ^.77 
.16  I  a.l>       .V 


2.71 

b.» 
b.38 

2.14 

b.40 

2.» 

b.4> 

1.16 

b.45 

1.14 

b.6< 

1.18 
l.d 

a.04 
a.l4 

.64 

b.l8 

8.18 

a.lO 

.60 

C.47 

2.80 

a. 10 

2.62 

8.12 

l.»    b.48 
.85     b.U 


2.44 


(.00 
b.6» 


.72     b.a 
2.41  I  b.3S 
1.27  i   1.44;  a.08| 


.20 
2.0Q  ' 


1.77 
1.01 


.91 
1.82 


1.04 
2.74 
1.64 


1.86 


1.02 


1.47 
8.10 


4.12 

2.M 


1.00 


1.08 
1.66 


t.i» 


•O  I 


a.  60 

29.00 
,28.60 
*24.00 
24.K 
2S.7S 

n.so 

16.00 
M.OO 
16.00 

40.00 

r».oo 

j  21.60 
llO.OO 


21.60 

80.00 

a.TS 
ir.60 

27.(0 
40.00 


ii.m 


.82 ;     u.60 


1.0*'   (80.00 

I  in.oo 

1*9.00 

2.47    ( n.oo 

120.60 
(.a       60.66 

I  fa.n 
.» 


I  rs. 
U.I 


1.(6 
.12 


.82 

I.  a 


.41 
1.47 
1.46 


ir.is 
ra.oo 

M.7S 

la.s 


ir.oo 

140.00 

(k.oo 


M.OO 
M.OO 

a.oo 


1,  b,  e.    Cbaractcn  IndicaMiig  tbe  proportloni  ot  inaolubU  nttrofen  tbat  ia  Inactive:    w</S  or 

-  ^/r      --       •  - 

tnei 

3 


mora;  b— 3/5  to  3/6;  c-4/t  or  leiia. 
•Conitltnent  tails  below  guaranty. 
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COMPLETE  FERTI 


1 

, 

and  Brand. 

Prom  Wbom  Sample  W»»  Takpn. 

8 

o 

sie 


i>36 
10 
6» 


274 
128S 
440 


I 


ODXOAN  FEOtTILIZEIB  CO.,  DOYLESTOWN. 
PA. 
Potato  Uannre 

BEIE  REDUCTION  CO..   ERIE.   PA. 
Qeneral  Crop  Special 


BtTBEKA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


HEureka  Fish  and  Potash, 


ri 


FARMERS'     FERTILIZBR    WORKS.     ELIZA- 
BETHTOWN,    PA. 
UHIgh  Grade j 


Pride  of  Donegal, 


I 
Dongan  F«rt  Co.,  Doylestoiro U.tt 

W.   D.   Ripley,    Wealejsrille I        COS 

I 

John  Tailor,   Shlppenatnira -  1 

E.  H.  Frlok,  Tfork.  R.  No.  8 1-    4.41 

A.  P.  Dumms,  TbompaontowD J 

R.  M.  Baer  ft  Son.  Salnnga,  I     f.S7 

AddliioD  LandU,  HIddletovn ) 

H.  B.  Martin,  Manhelm lO.tt 


W.  S.  FARMER  ft  CO.   (AM.  AQ.  CHEM.  CO.. 
NEW   YORK). 
W.  S.  Farmer  ft  Go.  Branrh  Cljdc  Brand, 

Ul«. 
W.  8.  Farmer  ft  Co.  Brancb  Pelican  Goano, 
1918. 


GRIFFITH  ft  BOTD  CO..    BALTIMORE. 
Farmers'  Potato  and  Tomato 


MD.: 


767 
472  1 
4M  ' 

US  I 

Ml  ! 
775  I 
SSI  : 

•;76 
103P 


493 
494 


134 
844 
991 
1414 


8.   M.    BBSS  &  BBC,    PHIXvADELPBIA. 

Big  Crop  FertlUier.    191C 

Farmers'  General  Fertiliier,   1916 


E.  A.  Bear,  Zork,  B.  No.  f 

E.  A.  Bear,   Tork,  R.   No.  S 

S.  H.  Cbambers  ft  Bro.,  Elkrlew, 


tKeystone  Phospbate i 

Potato  Manure,  1916 

tSpeclal  Corn  Manure,  1916,  ( 

tWbeat  and  Qraas  Manure,  1916 J 


Airrrd  Fritzlnjcer,   sutlers 

C.  W.  Book.   Mexico 

Wni.    Peffrnberger,    MlfBinhnr; 

Moiios  Wearer,  Jobnutown,  K.  No.  4, 
H.  M.  RnstPtter,  Campbelltovrn,   ... 

Edirin  Wagner,   Hellertovn 

A.   L.   Velt,    McKean 

H.  M.  Hoatetter,  Campbelltown,   ... 

Cbaa.' Treafller.  Cnnyngbam,  

A.   L.   Velt,    McKean 

W.  F.  Hater,   New  Columbia.   


I 


P.    HOFFMAN   ft    BRO.,    RAUBSVILLE,    PA. I 

HofTman's   Grain  and  tjorn i 

HolTman'B  Potato  and  Truck 

HUBBARD   FERTILIZER   CO.,    BALTIMORE,; 

MD.  I 

ItHnbbard's  Colnmbta  Phospbate < 
tHubbard's  Farmers'  Phosphate j; 


P.  Hoffman  ft  Bro.,  RanbsTllle, 
P.  Hoffman  ft  Bro.,  RaubsTille, 


C.  H.  Schrancker.   Friedens,   

Wm.   Schadle,    Pillow,    R.   D 

J.  Emery  Mone,   Iron  Ore 

.1.  C.  Lleb  ft  Co.,  StewartJifown, 
Hartley  ft  Blaine,  TorbotTllle,   .. 


1072 
12411 
1073' 
1242  , 
SOI  I 
1249  i 
I 


H.   P.   HUBBARD  ft  CO.,    BALTIMORE. 
tBubbard's  Big  Jim  Comiiound 


MD. 


tBubbard's  Domino  Compound, 
tHubbard's  Good  and  Cheap.    ... 


P.  W.  G.  Baker,  Eliaabetbtown, 
F.  E.  Neffe  ft  Co.,   Conderi-port, 
P.  W.  O.  Baker.  Ellsahethrtlle,  . 
F.  E.  Neffe  ft  Co.,   Condersport, 

M.  J.  Sheffer,  Hanorer,   

F.  E.  Neffe  ft  Co.,  Condereport, 


I  INTERNATIONAL       AORICTTLTIRAL       COR-' 

PORATION,    BUFFALO   FBRTZ.   WKS.,' 

'  BUFFALO.    N.    Y.  I 

X2  Buffalo   OsrbaKe  Tankage I 

UM  Buffalo  High  Grade  Manure ' 

tComposlte  sample. 


Edward  Trader,  Shanksyille, 
Victor  Lants,  Mt.  Jewett.   ... 


lO.CI 

7.47 
10.41 

t.l7 

7.7» 

S.SI 

6.81 


S.S8 
3.» 


<.N 

S.9$ 

6.91 

i.n 

7.70 


S.I3 
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Phospborle  Add  in  100  Pouodl. 


ATallaU*. 


T^iUI. 


1 

£ 


s 


Potasli  In  100  Poondi. 

« 

• 

Total. 

^ 

§ 

1 

s 

: 

s 

1 

1 

i 

1 

fl 

1 

I 

1 

Nltrocen  In  100  Pound*. 

i 

1 

1     . 

Total. 

s 

'  i 

1 

1' 

o 

1 
S 

1 

s'ii 

g 

I 

Id 


S.S? 

s.to 

».S3 
S.tf 

».M 
S.VI 

».so 

u.si 
u.os 

1.66 

10.  M 
10.  W 
lO.ff 


>.«1 
8.70 


s.w 

t.tl 
».« 

>.16 


7.00 
7.00 

t.0» 

s.oo 

7.00 

6.00 
6.00 

6.00 

i 
lO.OO 

10.00  I 

6.00  ! 
0.00  ' 
».00' 

0.00 ' 


7.0O 
7.00 


6.00 
7.00 

6.00 
6.0O 
6.00 


t.OOi 


2.96 

i.o; 

.(4 


».2t 


».oo     i.w ' 

I       I 

f.OO  I     1.23  I 


>.»«  '     6.90  ,        .K 


l.tf  I    lO.tP  ,     6.00        1.37  j 


1.06 
1.21 

1.28 

i.oo 

1.31 
1.49 


6.06 
4.3]  ! 


1.7. 
M 

.71 
.67 
.66 


.66 


12.57  ■ 
12.30 

6.M  ' 

11.14  I 

U.71  ' 

12.34  ; 


12.67; 

u.o) : 


10.06 
6.S4 

6.62 
10.09  ' 
6.8?' 


•6.32  1 

6.66 


11.00 
tl.OO 

6.00, 

10.00 

to.oo 

10.00 


.82 
.94 


1.06 
1.10, 


I 


10.00 

to.oo 


6.75^ 

7.G0: 
I 

6.60 
6.S0' 
6.50  i 


I 


.66  I 


.93, 
.96 


.70, 


1.36 
1.62 
..32! 


4.00        1.48  : 
1-04  1 


1.16 
1.23 


i       i       ! 

M'    10.76        6.00  I  l.*6     .. 

l.U  I     6.67  I     6.00  '  1.62;  .., 

Mi! 

1.2t      16.64  '      6.00'  1.02'  .. 

'  i  I 

1.46       6.50        0.00!  1.10      I      1.10 


1.96 
1.9? 


1.02 


1.00 
l.OP 

.26 


1.32. 


.82 
.94 


l.OS 
1.10  I 


.96 


.93 
.96 


1.36 
1.62 
1.32 


1.48 
l.Ot 


1.16  I    1.68 

I 
.26  j     .66 

i 
.82'      .46 


1.00 1     2.06      2.56 
1.00  I      1.2)  .    1.73 


1.00 
1.00 

i 

1.0I> 

I 
I.oo' 

1.00 

l.OOj 
1.00  ' 

I.oo' 

I  00 


1.00 
1.00: 


.70!        .50 
.36         .26 


I.OO 
1.00 

I.oo 


.7.i, 
1.00 


.64  ,      .84 

.66  I    


a.30 
b.5> 

b.l7 

b.64 
b.70 

b.l7 


.72  ;  b.40 


.93 
.59 

.73 

1.56 

.66  ' 

.66! 


1.42 
.70 


a. 21 
b.l4 


lOf 

1 
8.OT 

t.2> 

1.2S 

.66 

.4] 

3.K 

(.26 

8.42 

8.47 

1.01 

.82 

.66 

.41 

I.W 

1.26', 

1.6J 
.64 

1.6S 
.82 

14.60 
24.76 


riS.66 
U.6J 


.93     a.66  , 
2.20  I  a. 22! 


.45' 
.7?  , 


.46 

.r  I 

.22 
.71 
.61 


.69' 
2.26! 


.60 


.77 
1.01 


a. 10 
a. 14 


b.SD 
b.22 


.82  ,  b.24 

.50  C.49 

.82  C.26 

1.14  '  b.57 

.86  l  b.3» 

I 


l.»l 

2.4: 
I.oo 

.67 


(81.00 

i  82.00 

24.00 


22.60 


80.50 


.83'  ^28.60 

I 

28.00 
r26.00 

laioo 

126.00 
la.75 


2.47 
.82 
.82 


1.24 


l.OC' 

.99  1 


24.00 
28.00 


r8t.0O 

.82     {21.00 

I   121.60 

.82  I    f  17.50 
I  110.60 


.67  !      .41  I    (  22.00 

I  '   126.60 

1.71  I    1.66  I   127.00 


1.16  i 


I 


131.50 
.82  1    124.50 
<  128.50 


1.19     cl.40 
3.29  .   a. 62  . 


2.%  : 
3.91 


2.30 
8.30. 


lO.OO 
86.2S 


a,  b,  e.    Cbaraotrni  Indlpatlnir  the  proportiona  of  Inaoluble 
morr;  ha4/S  to  3/5;  e— 3/6  or  iMi. 
•Conatttnent  falla  b«1ow  guaranty. 


nitrogin  that  la  InactlTe:     a>=>2/6  or 
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OOMPLBTB  FEKTI 


67 
lUi 
781 


at 


as 


IN 

in 


Si 

tu 


UTS 

tn 


7SS 


ue 

4ES 

1«U 

788 

]87 

428 

»1 

1M6 

vm 

7W 
«4 
7M 
I«M 
MM 
1410 


JABBCKI  OBBMICAL  CO..  SANDUSKY,  O. 
I  tlitke  Erie  Onono  wltb  Phosphate  and  I 
(      PoUsb.  I 

Little  Giant 

Namber  One  Formnla 


CBTSTONE  BOXE  FEBTILIZEB  CO..  PHILA. 
DSLPHIA,   PA. 
191S  Keystone  Corn  and  Oereal  Grower,   .. 

1>16  Keystone  General  Mannre 

1918  Keystone  High  Grade  Truck  Goano... 

KBXSTONB    ORANGE    BXCHANOE,     MANS- 
FIELD.   PA. 
Orancers'  Best  Mixture 


Grangers'  Special  Crop  Grower 

KOOiLBB    FKBTILIIZBR     CO.,     SEITZLAND. 
PA. 

Koller'a  Ammonlated   Phosphate 

KoUer's  Electric, 

Roller's  Potato  Grower  Phosphate 

LANCASTER  BONE  FERTILIZER  CO..   LAN- 
CASTER.  PA. 

Connecticut  Tobacco  Wrapper  Grower 

Potato.   Fruit  and  Vegetable 

Potato.  Tobacco  and  Tmck  Mannre. 


LANCASTER  CHEMICAL 
PA. 


CO.,    I.ANCASTI», 


No. 
No, 


1  Tobacco  and  Vegetable, 
t,  Dewey  Brand,  


kNo,  U  PoUto  Special. 


LEBANON  FERTILIZER  WORKS.  LEBANON, 
PA. 
Levan'a  Potato  and  Tobacco  FertiUser,    ,. 
ItLevans  Special  Corn  FertUlxer ( 


MSTEB'S        AGRIOULTURAIi 
WORKS,  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


ser. 


Clark  Bros.,   OU  City,    

S.  8.  Mosholder,   Bockwood 

Cbas.  C.  Good  Co.,  North  Olratd, 
S.  8.  Mossholder.  Itockwood,   ... 


Kemerer  Hdw.  Co.,  Lehlghton, 
Wm.  M.  Harbert,  Warrington. 
B.  J.  Walton,   Hummelstown,    . 


I.    E.    Art*.     Sec,  Begins    Grange. 

Begins. 
J.  A.  Blongb,  Holbopple,  B.  No.  1, 


J.  W.  Sheffer,  Red  Lion,  R.  No.  t, 
3.  W.  Sheffer,  Red  Uon,  R.  No.  2. 
J.  W.  Sheffer,  Bed  Lion,  R.  No.  *. 


Henry  Werts  &  Son,  Washlngtonboro, 

Josiah  Fllnchbangh,   WInaon 

Ira  Becbtel,  Roaring  Springs 


D.  W.   Williams,   Willow  Street, 

Cbas.  Hartlng,  Lynnport , 

J.  L.   Royer,   Myetstown 

E.  B.  Buhl  *  Son.  Manbelm 

Jnbn  Knots,  lynnport 


Mr.  Fisher,  Tellow  Honse, 
C.  F,  Snyder,  Tamaqna,  .. 
W.  A.  Baileta,  Danptaln,  ... 


OBEMICAL< 

tLlster's  Oom  and  Potato  Fertilizer,  1916, 

Lister's  Pennsylranla  Special,  1$1$, 
Lister's  Potato  and  Com  No.  2  Fertiliser,! 

m«. 

Lister's  Potato  Mannre,   1916 

tLlster's  Special  Crop  Producer,  1916, 

Lister's  Special  Tobacco  Fertiliser,  1916,.'. 

tLlster's  Soceesa  Fertiliser,  1916 

tLlster's  V.  8.  Super  Fhosphste,  1916, 

Lister's  Valley  Brand  Fertiliser,  1916, 


J.  0.  Ernst  ft  Co.,  York, 

W.  B.  Erwln,  Somerton,    .. 
L.  D.  Brackblll,   Klnzer,    .. 
Ben].  SsTldge,  Turbotville, 
J.  R,  Hanks,  Sprlngboro,   . 


W.  B.  Brwln,  Somertoo 

Jacob  Bouser,  St.  Clalrrille, 
J.  C.  Ernst  A  Co.,   York,    .. 

Wm.  F.  Prltij   Berwyn 

Ell  Wttmer,  Lampeter,   

Morrow  A  Buxton,  Valencia, 
L.  O.  Brackblll,  Klnier,  ... 
J.  R.  Hanks,  Sprlngboro,  ... 

Wm.   Frits,    Berwyn 

Ben].  Savldge,  TurbntTille,  .. 
J.  T.  Murphy,  dearfleld,   ... 


«.«• 


2.C4 


».9* 

12.«) 

8.12 


lo.a 

7.40 


u.«o 

U.N 

lO.Ol 


7.91 


S.21 


4.M 


».S 

n.v 
u.« 

7.75 
t.«> 
10.« 
0.74 
>■« 


tOompoalte  sample. 
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MZERB— Continued. 


Plwipborle  Add  in  IM  Ponnd*. 


ATtnable. 


TOUL 


I 


Potah  In  IM  Poiindi. 


I 

■a 


ToUI. 


3 

a 


Mltncen  In  IW  Foonds. 


Toti 

g 

1 

■s 

£ 

1 

1 

^ 

M 

s 

I 


ae 

n 
5& 


».8r 


7.K 


8.8S 
S.M 


lO.W 
8.M 


7.«r 


t.T( 


>.» 


•».n 

(.17 


7.00 

».w 


8.00 

a. 00 


8.00 

».oo 


7.M 
8.00 


».«p 


l>.0» 
8.011 


>.os 

10.80 
8.78 
8.88 

n.oE 

11.78  '  lO.OO  I 
U.S8  I  10.08  I 
il.U  I  10.00  i 


8.00 

8.00  1 
10.80 

8.88 

8.00  1 

10.08  I 


1.19 


.84 

1.88 


1.80 

.88 

1.U 


l.M 
8.28 


8.0O  '  .88 
8.00  .70 
T.OO         .« 


S.0>  .» 
7.01  I  1.87 
8.0i>  I     1.87 


1.80 
.88 


1.17 


1.18 
t.OS 


1.08 
.1* 

.88 
1.08 


10.78     10.00 

8.88 1     8.00 
10.70  i    10.00 


lO.a  [     8.00 
U.lfl    10.00 


lO.a ,  8.80 
11.18  '  10.00 
8.01  '     8.00 


•7.81  ' 
8.83, 


8.50  < 
8.00 


11. V      10.00  1 


11.08 
8.U 


10.» 


U.87 
12.88 


1 
t.M, 

8.00 

8.74  , 

8.00 

12.88  1 

U.0O 

12.88  1 

11.00 

12.88, 

U.OO 

12.87 

U.OO 

1.0« 
.88 


8.48 :  8.00  2.10 
10.41  I  8.00  1.82 
10.08      .SI 


2.40 
1.20 


1.08 
1.00 
1.75 


•8.08  ,  ».0O  1  .87 
8.06  I  8.00  1.24 
».4S        8.00,     1.88' 


11.00  { 

8.00. 


8.00' 

]a.oo' 

(1.00  1 


2.48 
1.08 


1.4t 
2.20 


1.08 

1.24; . 

.98  I 
l.OU  I 
l.U  I 
.711 
.80  I  , 
1.00  I 
1.08  |. 


.44 


1.77 


.87 


1.24 


1.04 
•.88 


2.20 

1.22] 
.81' 


2.40  I 
1.10 


l.OO 


1.00 
1.08; 


2.001 
l.OO, 


•2.74 


2.48 
1.08  I 


1.44 
2.20' 


1.21 
.88 

1.44 

1.18 

•.71 

.80 

1.00 

1.08 


2.00  I 
l.(«i 


1.08,  l.OO! 
1.00  I  .80  I 
1.78       1.80  , 


2.00 
1.00  I 
1.00 


1.00 
1.00 


1.07 '     l.OO 


1.00 ; 

2.00, 


1.00 
1.(0 

I 

1.00 

l.OO  I 
1.00 

1.00 ! 

1.00  i 

i.col 


.88 


.88, 


.88     1.81 

.82  I    1.18 
2.88  I    8.81 


1.28  I    1.8S  I 

.88 1      .88 


.281 
.18: 


.82 
.21 
.82 


1 
1 

1.12 
.28 

Slj 
(7 

1.48 
1.08 

"1 

1 

I.S 

b.28 

1.x 

1.18 

>.18 

1.08 
.Sf 

.81 
.81 

b.SO 

i.n 

1.54 

l.Jf 

1.8S 
1.28 

C.23 

l.7j 

1.88 

C.28 

.8* 

.82 

b.27 
C.20 

b.as. 

.78 

.41 

t.W 

.81 
.41 
.81 

e.K 
b.43 
b.4« 

1.67 
1.28 

1.80 
.81 

1.80 

I 


b.68  I    2.01 
a.iO,    l.lt 


a.M'    1.81 


1.48 
.68 


1.08  I     1.00       1.81 


1.88 
.77 


b.n 

b.8< 


2.18 
t.H 


S.B     •■07     2.81 


b,  e.    Character!  Inillcatlns  the  proportions  at  Inaolable 
:  b— 1/8  1       ~ 
•pODCtltnent 


more:  b— 1/8  to  2/5;   c— 1/5  or  more, 
(alia  below  ifuaruuij. 


.72 

2.28  I  2. 

2.10  j  8. 

.80  , 

1.87  I  8, 

.87  I  1, 

.81  i  I, 

.88, 
nttrapra 


.88  I  a.07 
,71  I  a. 28 

,88  I  8.84 

.78  i  b44 
OS  '  a. 21 

.14  '  a.o; 

.11  '  a.ll 

.88  a. 07 
that  Is 


>    2.8V 

'    4.» 
I 

.89 

2.81 

I    1.21, 
1.2,  I 

'     -Ml 
InartlTC 


2.08, 

1.28 


1.6» 


1.84 


1 18.40 

1  24.75 

24.00 

28.28 


82.00 
IS. 00 


80.00 
24.00 


20.00 
16.76 
22.00 


44.00 


28.00 

jnioo 

128.00 


81     { 28.00 


2.08  i 


.82  , 
2.08 


82.40 


r  82.00 

1 80.00 

IZ7.0O 

24. OO 

U.OO 


4.U 

.82 
1.0( 
1.21 
1.21 

.82 
a_2/8  or 


88.00 

[22.88 
{28.00 

a.oo 
riB.oo 

j  18.00 
187.60 
(32.00 
1S.7& 
2S.0O 
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g 

^ 

1' 

Mftonfactorer  and  Brand. 

Jtxom  wnom  sample  was  Taken. 

§ 

e 

a 
a 

a 

• 

g 

a 

' 

3 

& 

. 

§ 

2SS 

287 
1«» 


van 

(39 


'3M 
M6 
822 

at* 


t40 

S7f 


UAPES    FORMULA    A    PEKUVIAN    GUANO. 
CO.,    NEW   YORK. 

Ma|)ea'  Corn  Manure,   War  Brand {  W,  H.  Mnth  &  Co.,   Lltitx,    .... 

Mapea'  General  Suecial,  War  Brand '  Joa.  K.  Slinltz,  Wastalngtonboro, 

Maiiea'  Potato  Manure,  War  Brand Jos.  K.  Sbulti,  Waaliingtonboro, 

Mapes*  Tobacco  Starter,    Improved I  Joa.  K.  Sliultz,  Wanbingttmboro, 

Mapea*  Tobacco  Manure,  War  Brand Jos.  K.  Sbulta,  WaRhlogtonboro, 


Mapes'   Top   Dreaaer, 
Brand. 


Full   Strenctb,    Warj  A.  F.  Kemmel,  Orvlgsliarg, 


UABTIN      FERTILIZER      CO.,      PHILADEL- 
PHIA     PA 
HMartln'a  Bull  Bead  FertUlier i 

Martin's  Earlr  Truck  ft  Vegetable  Grower, 

CO.,     BAl/riMOHB, 


3.  K.  Chambers  &  Bro.,  Elkriew, 

Edwin  nuack,   Bangor 

Lebanon  Hdw.  Co..  Lebanon 


t.S4 

e.a 
t.n 
c.a 

7.74 


8.0* 


MILLER     FEBTILIZEA 
MD. 


1 


tClnb  Brand 

Potato  and  Vegetable  Grower, 


C.  C.  Ofler,  CarUsle 

Humbert  ft  Krug,  Llttlestown, 
Jos.  A.  Gass,   Sunbnry,   ....... 

Ell  Wltmer,  Lampeter 


NASSAU  FERTILIZER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

KaKsau  Special,  U16 1 

ItWheat  and  Orasa  Grower,  1»I« 1| 


Lewis  Haste,  Dallas 

Philip  Miller,  Neseopeck, 
Harrjr  Stofflet,  Sdota,   ... 


NITRATE  AGE^'CIBS  CO..    NEW  YORK. 


t2 ;      l-tBigb  Grade  Genuine  Pemvlaa  Guano.  ...\ 
9»4        J  I 

'  G.    OBER    &    SONS    CO.,    BALTIMORE,    MD. 
at  \  Obers  Red  KUig  Guano 

I 

l»l 
41« 

«lj 

«76 

nt  I 

827  ^ 

mil 


H.  G.  Leighton,  Tnnklianoo<-k,   ... 
B.  B.  Buckwalter,  West  Willow, 
J.  C.  Lieb  ft  Co.,  Stewartstown. 


Summit  Lnmber  Co..  New  Freedom, 


!W 


PATAPSCO   GUANO  CO..    BALTIMORE.    MD.I 
itCoon  Brand  Guano,   Vm I| 

Patapsco  Columbian  Guano  (or  Truck,  Po  I 

tatoes.   Tobacco,   1916.  I 

Patapsco  Corn  and  Tomato  Fertilizer,  1916, 

Patapsco  Money  Maker,   1916 

Patapsco  Special  Early  Trucker,   1916 1 

Patapsco  Special  Potato  Manure,  1916 { 

I.    D.    PERKINS,    COATBSVILIE.    PA.  | 

Perkins'   Special  Bono  Manure,    < 


J.  M.  Fllnchbangh,  Windsor, 

Francis  Baker,  Everett 

Weeks  Hdw.  Co.,   Scranton, 


Jos.   Burkfaolder,    BummelstowD, 

P.  P.  Walte  Co.,  Tyrone 

W.    a.    Dlebl,    Northumberland, 

No.   1. 
A.  R.  WUtenoyer,  UnltyTlIle,   ... 


T.a 

•.40 


Jerome  Tingley,  OoatcsTille, 


848 

•n> ! 


PITTSBURGH  PROVISION  ft  PACKING  CO.. 
PITTSBURGH,    PA. 


KPure  Bone  with  Potash,    . 
FERTILIZER    CO., 


-il 

BALTIMORE.  I 

I 


J.  Z.  Rboada  Club,  Agt.,  Stoystown, 

B.    No.    1. 
Goo.  Renton  ft  Co.,  Oaatl*  SbinDOO. 


17.41 
7.M 

8.a 

«.M 

10.41 
8.77 

«.a 

7.B 
».<7 


I  POLLOCK 
MD. 

a       1  tThe  Pollock  FertUlier  Co.  Corn  and  Oata  ( 

416  I      f      Special,  1916.  I 

118  I      ItThe  Pollock  FertUlier  Co.   Corn,    Wheat' 

U59  I      J      and  Tomato  Guano.   1S16.  ) 

a !  Tlie  Pollock   Fertlliicr  Co.    Special   Potatr 

and   Tobacco   Fertilizer.    1916, 

tOompoalte  aample. 


S.  A.  Barsbingrr,  Red  Uoo 

Francis   Baker,    Everett 

J.  W.   Gable,  Hellam,   

H.  M.  Owens  ft  Bon.  Lewlstown. 
S.  A.  BarsblDger,  Bed  Lion 


7.tt 
8.17 
7.11 
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LIZERS— Continaed 


Phoiphorlc  Add  In  IW  Poonda. 

Potuh  In  lOO  Pounds. 

Nitrogen  In  Un  Poonds. 

« 

1 

( 

ATallaUe. 

Total. 

Total. 

Total. 

& 

i 

1 

i  i 

!i 

■g 

'  ■§ 

§ 

ij 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

i 

i 

a 
S 

s 

n 

id 

IS 

1 

a 

1 

S 

i 

1 

r. 

^ 

1 

^1 

& 

s 

i 

s 

§ 

1 

£ 

O 

1 

•<i 

S 

1 

1 

CO 

lo.arr, 

T.SS 
».30' 
8.52  , 
7.50 
7.27 


8.00 
6.00 
8.00 
6.00 
5.0O 


0.41 
S.88 


8.5S 
8.73 


10.17 
9.36 


8.00 
«.00 


8.0O 
8.00 


9.00 

g.OO 


1.60 

1.20  I 

.98 
2.6S 

1.36 


1.B8 
1.88 


11.97 
9.09  ' 

10.28  . 
9.30  ; 

g.ss' 

8.20 


10.99 

10. » ! 


w.ool 
s.oo 
10.00  : 
s.oo ' 

8.00  I 
g.OO 


.2» 
.92 


g.«r       8.30  ' 
9.C5       8.30  '• 


.75      10.92      10.00 
l.U  I    10.6?        9.00  ' 


11.56    tl.OO  I       .87  I    U.» 


l.Ml 

.67  ■ 

.58 

.67  1 

1.07 

l.» 

I 


1.00  i     1.6?!    10. 


2.76 


.67, 


1.10 
.6.". 
.83 
.52 
.22. 


1.50 
1.77 
1.18 
1.5!) 
1.59 
1.5S 


1.00 
1.00 
l.OO 
1.00 

1.00 


1.66  i 
5.03 

3.30 : 

2.6S  : 
5.23 

».87 


1 

8.16  b.SS '. 

5.53  b.5g 

3.63  !  b.41  ' 

3.66  .  b.97  ' 

7.21  |al.09 

».61  I  a. 17 


.70  I '.TO  i  l.OOl 

1.6?  I    l.WI  l.Of  I 

.74      .74  .601 

1.06      ,  1.06  I  1.00  ■ 

1  '  ' 

.67  .79  1.46  l.OO: 

.90' 9C,  1.00  I 


2.09  ;    8.57  I  a. 29 
2.50  ;    2.87     b.31 


.2S  ,      .36     C.23 

I 
.99  ;    1.3S  ,  b.37 


1.96  ,    2.41  '  b.30 


2.C8 
6.11 
4.04  I 

4.631 
8.30  I 


2.47 
6.76  1 
3.711 
4.12' 
8.23  , 
».8f 


84.00 
46.00 
42.00 
40.00 
66.00 
60.00 


I 


I 


2.86  '    2.47     1 28.00 

1  I   ( 

8.1S  I    8.30  .     16.00 


.41     -1 1».6( 
128.01 


.60 
I  LZ8.00 

1.72      1.6.'  I      27.00 


.94  I  a.l2  I    l.0« 


2.71 1    8.47 


.8? 


2.76        2.60       8.97      6.85  'c4.16 


1.6<  I     1.00  '     l.tf  1    2.41  ,  b.49 


r  75.00 

10.51  ,  I0.6«    \n.vt 

I  ,    187.00 

2.90  '<    2.47  ,      28.60 


9.63 

11.12 

11.38 
9.20 
8.83 

10.50 
7.98 


9.00 

9.00 

to.  00 
8.00 
g.OO 

to.oo 

8.00 


11.00      7.00 


».23      8.00 
•.10  ■■    8.00 


1.31 
.64 

10.91 

11.76 

10.00 
10.00 

1.12 

1.06     .... 

1.12 
1.06 

l.OD, 
1.00 

.66 

1.61 

.83 

2.12 

b.l4 
a. 26 

.97 
2.3S 

.82 
2.47 

f2S.O0 

128.50 

86.00 

.89 

1.24 

.56 

12.47 
10.44 
9.38 

11.00 
9.00 
9.00 

1.06     .... 
1.04  1  .... 
2.18       ... 

1.06 
1.0» 
-         2-«l 

1.00. 
1.00  . 
l.OD 

.86  1 

.69: 

2.67, 

1.03 

..10 
a. OS 
..DO 

1.19 

M 

'J.  55 

1.23 
.82 

4.11, 

26.  OO 
23.50 
8S.0O 

1.20 

U.79, 

u.oo' 

1.46       ... 

..'.      1.46^ 

l.OO  , 

1.23  { 

1.76 

a.l7 

1.83 

1.65 

28.76 

1.84 

9.» 

1.16       ... 

..    1.16  ; 

i.oc-! 

.61  I 

.83 

b.l6 

.93 

1 
.8? 

1 

28.00 

4.4^ 

lO.OK 

14.00 

1 
1.7S      ... 

1 

1.76 

.Mj 

.66 

1.63 

b.83 

2.36 

2.M 

82.60 

.  88.00 

1.20 

».90 
10.28 

9.00 
9.00 

1.86,.... 
1.10.  ... 

l.«  1 
1.10 

! 

i.« : 

i.c<. 

.49 
.61 

... 
.78 

b.l2 

.61 

.90 

.41 
.82 

(21.60 
)  22.00 
1  25.00 
126.60 
28.00 

1.60 

10.79 

9.00 

l.OO  ... 

1 

..  i    1.00 

l.Of  ' 

! 

1.74 

2.10 

a. 13 

2.2,"* 

2.0. 

a,  b,  e.    Cbaracten  Indiratlnf  the  proportions  ol  Iniolable 
more;  N>4/S  to  8/5;  o-^/6  or  leu. 
•OoosUtDeot  talk  below  guaraotr. 


nitrogen  that  Is  InactWe:    a— 2/6  ov 
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n« 
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1SS9 

1417 


« 

us* 
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at 
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EASIN    MONniTDNTAI/    CO.,     BAI/TUtOBB, 

MD.  I 

HBialn'i  Empire  Oaaao ( 

BaslD'a  Half  uid  Half  Special, 

JtWllllun  Penn  Crop  Orairn 

«,   A.  RBICHARD,   AILBNTOWN, 
Hl'armers'  Choice  Ptaosphate 

out  Edge  Phoaphate, 
Ma 


PA. 


Special    Manure, 


SBICHARD 
LAND, 


HIDB 
PA. 


ft    TALLOW    CO.,    ASH 


Farmera'  Jewel 

Relctaard's   BpecUI, 


8.   R0T8TEB  OUANO  CO., 
MO. 


r- 


BAi/rnnwE. 

tRoyatet'a  Caekoo  Crop  Grower,  -j 

Ro^ater'a   Defender  rertillxer 

Royater'a  DrillweU  Phoapbate 


tBorater'i  logical  OompooiMl,  ° 

Royster's  Old  Faltbtul  Phoapbate 

800TT  KERTTUZER  CO..  BLKTON.  MD. 
Scott'B  Potato  Grower,   


VlneTard  Sopplr  Co.,  Nortb  Btat... 

J.  T.  apminell.   Woodbine 

Bradford  A  Son,  Centre  Ball 

W.  W.   Book,   Port  Royal 

Aapera  Milling  ft  Produce  Co.,  Aa- 

pora. 
E.  H.  Keen  ft  Co.,  Parkibatc 


1 


T.W 

«.M 


t.lS 


Monroe  Bavldge,  Beslna,  B.  D., 
John  Kuntzman.  Hellertowo,  .. 
John  Kuntxman,  Hellertown.  .. 
John    Kuntxman,    Hellertown,    .. 


Bnrhland   Hide   ft   Tahow    Oo.,Aab 

land. 
Fred  Craig,  Catawlaaa,  


Scott'a  Potato  and  Truck 

Scott'B  Sure  Growth  Superphosphate, 


SMITB     AGRlCULTtTBAI,     OBEMIOAL     CO., 
COLDMBDS,    OHIO. 
Smltb'a  Ammonlated  Phoapbate  and  Potash, 


1170 

ss 
sss 

MB 
109 


S43 

ew 

IM 
ISST 
1177 


SWAOK'R  FERTILIZES  WORKS, 
B0I8,  PA. 
fSwack'a  Corn  Special,    , 


INC.,   DD- 


tSwack'a  Grain  Grower,   . 
tSwack'a  Special  Potato, 


SWIFT  ft   CO.,    BAiyriMORB.    MD. 

tSwIft'a  Pure  Diamond  K.  Grain  Grower, 


tSwIft'a  Pnre  Truck  and  Vegetable, 

Swlft'a  Pnre  Diamond  A 

tCompoalt*  aampla. 


H.    P.    Clark,    Kllngeratown 

Merton  E.    Haines,   Pleaaant  GroTe, 

Weaver  ft  Berkey,  WIndber 

Tbos.   O'Connell,   Montrone 

Tboa.    Klutzleman,    Tower   City.    R. 

F.  D. 
Thou.    Klntzleman,    Tower    City,    R. 

P.  D. 

Weaver  ft  Berkey,   WIndber 

John   Slot^m.    Cllirard 

W.  H.  Dnnlap,  Jr.,  Canonabnig,   .. 


W.    O.    Menioger  ft   Bro.,    Willow, 

R.  No.  1. 
W.    G.    MeUlnger   ft   Bro.,    WlUow, 

B.  No.  1. 
W.    O.    MelUnger  ft   Bro.,    Willow. 

B.  No.  1. 


C.  B.  Forks,  Albion,   

H.  E.  Lnts,  Bald  Bagle 

I.  W.  Gltwon,  Indiana 

F.    P.    Allen,   TttnaTllle.    

Union  Hdw.   Co.,   MIffltnbnig,    

Acme  Milling  Co.,   Corry 

Peter  Bauae,   New  Columbia 

J.  A.  Blongh,  Hollaopple,  B.  Ko.  1, 

J.  McCnlloogh.  Jr.,  Klttamilng 

Thos.   Haines  ft  Oo.,  Malrem 

Rom  ft  Derling,   GaletoB 

MlUa  Bros.,  Oarbondala,   


t.Sl 


t.4t 

1.tt 


7.<l 


)... 


T.M 
T.t7 


I  I    T.I 


U.41 
T.M 

tM 

«.i» 

t.a 

•.« 

tJH 
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FbMpborle  Acid  In  100  Poondi. 


ATtlUbla. 


I 


TtttaL 


9 

& 


3 

o 


41 


Potuh  in  100  Ponndi. 


Total. 


Nitrocen  In  100  PounAt. 


4 


».77 

T.« 
t.M 

t.ts 

•7.40 

T.S4 

>.44 

I.M 

I.B 

>.» 

J1.74 
».I0 

O.K 

*.0i 
t.S) 

tjp 

U.4t 
t.O 
t.ll 


1.00 

l.tt 

1.00 

l.» 

«.0» 

1.M 

7.00 

.V 

t.OO 

«.oo 

:g 

s.oo 

1.00 

«.0» 

-I" 

4.00 

.10 

t.oo 
«.oo 

LB 

s.oo 

l.lt 

t.oo 

1.00 

10.00 

i.n 

0.00 

1.B 

1.00 

s.a 

».oo 

.7) 

t.oo 

.«! 

7.00 

.00 

«.0» 

l.I'l 

ts.oo 

1.01 

t.oo 

l.» 

t.oo 

.77 

lO.M 

t.oo 

1.88 

II.U 

t.oo 

.1» 

10.» 

t.oo 

i.a> 

7.18 

1.00 

.«> 

•.OS 

•6.77 

0.00 
7.00 

.Bt 

1.80 

10. M  ! 

•8.8f  I 


10.00  I 

17.50  i 


».18| 
10.71 

11.47  I  . 
11.40'  . 
U.0) 

I 

I 

lo.ool 

I 

10.10  j 

•7.80 
10.  «l 

I 

I 
14.0  .  . 

0.77  I  , 

1.801. 


8.80' 

8.K>I 


l.W 
.70 


t.it  I    t.so !    i.u  I 

0.7S  I     8.60  '     -  ~ 
t.»       8.80 


0.00' 
8.00  1 

t.v>\ 


I 
1.00; 

!.»' 

.»» 

.10' 
.04 


1.88  1 

.78 

1.88 

.44 

1.24 

1.06 

1.(8 
8.81 

•l.» 

•  ••' 

.70 

1 

1.00  I 

.50 : 

1.00  i 


1.80' 
1.00 


i.4ir 


1.44       

1.MI  

i.w| 

i.iol   

1.4»'    .... 

1.18 

1.00. 

I.IO 
I.M 

1.00 

l.OV. 

1.18 

1.J 

1.04 

1.00 

1.48 

' 

1.18 

i.4r 

M 
1.00 

.»> 
IJP 


I 
80; 


1.14 
X 
M 


.86 
1.1* 


.82 

1.8» 


l.» 
1.8) 


1.06 
1.86 

1.02 
1.00  ^  1.11 
l.Ot       1.17 


l.» 

l.OO 
1.00 
IM\ 

1.00, 
1.00  ' 

i.w'' 


.68 

.1) 
.82 

.41 

.M 


1.18 

a.OO 

.04 

e.lS 

.87 

b.n 

.71 
.08 

b.lt 
a.lO 

.80 

b.tl 

6.88 

al.K. 

.76 

b.U 

8.88 

1.84 

bill 

b.n 

1.40 

b.n 

8.11 

(.88 

1.46 

b.48 

1.80 

a.» 

1.68 

b.4» 

.80 

b.V 

.04 

e.B 

.61 

e.9 

1.18 

b.6« 

.81 

b.U 

1.10 

b.1.1 

Total. 


"i 

1^ 


1.67 

t.8i 

.« 

M 

.M 

.82 

.18 

.81 

.18 

8.4r 

.82 
t.» 

1.62 

1.84 

7.6* 

8.80 

.80 

.n 

1.88 

8.42 

8.28 

8.47 

1.71 

i.as 

8.10 

1.04 

1.90 

1.86 

8.88 

8.60 

tM 

1.66 

.8» 

.82 

.88 

.16 

.80 

.16 

1.74 

l.OI 

11.50 
10.50 
21.00 
88.00 
26.00 

14.00 


(21.80 


1.C6)   1.86 
2.52  1   2.47 


a.o» 
zr.ot 


rB.60 
M.OO 

116.00 
K.OO 
11.76 

ra.m 

1 28.00 
K.OO 


B.OO 

n.oo 
r.oo 

B.tn 


s.oo 
a.oo 

26.00 
M.OO 

28.00 


14.76 
28.00 
18.50 
88.00 
81.26 


a,  b,  e.    Cbararten  Indlcatinc  the  proportiona  of  laaolnble  nitrogen  that  to  InactlTe:     $ft/t  fif 
Don;  b— t/t  to  1/6;  e>4/6  or  leai. 
■CooatitiKiit  talla  below  (uaiantr. 
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COMPLETE  PERTl 


Uannfactnrer '  and  Brand. 


From  Wbom  Sample  Was  Taken. 


8 

a 

I 


I.    p.    THOMAS    k    SONS    CO..    PHILADEL- 
FHIA,  PA. 
)  tlmproved  FertUlxcr { 


J.  K.  Manrer,  Pitman,   

Ed.  Shuey.  AnnrUIe,  R.  No.  2 

McClellan  ZInn,  Carlisle , 

T.  M.  Grinin  i  Son.    Downlngtown, 


Normal  Fertiliser 

Tip  Top  FertllUer 

Tmcken  High  Grade  Manore T.  O.  Bachman,  Hellertown, 

HTlctor  Potaab  Fertilizer I  j  Monroe  A.  Welk,  Klelnfeltersrille, 

J  I  I   C.  H.  Hoirer,  MlllTille ! 


BAI/ri- 


TDSOABOKA      FERTILIZER      CO.. 

MORE,    MO.  I 

Tnacarora  (Z-8-1) B.  T.  Abbott,  SagargroTe, 


.  B.  TTOBRT  CO.,  BALTIUORB, 

Beacon  Brand,  

IfOolden  Harreat  Pboepbate,  U16, 

Popnlar  Fhoaphate,   < 

ProUflc  Ptaoapbate.   1916 

Quaker  Special  Fertilizer,  1916,  . 
Standard  Fertilizer,  1916,    


MD. 


TISaiNIA      CAROLINA      CHEMICAL      CO., 
RICHMOND.    VA. 

T.  C.  C.  Co'a.  Champion  Mannre 

T.  0.  O.  Co'a.  Special  Compound  (or  Wheat. 


WABKBN  FERTILIZER  CO.,   WASRBN, 
Warren  Special  Potato  and  Track,   ... 


PA. 


C.  I.  Baylor,  Felton 

J.   Brenneman,    LWborn 

D.  H.  Grpcn,  Little  Gap,   

Harry   McNair,    Mechanloarlile, 
P.  W.  G.   Raker,   Klizalietkrllle, 
Emll  Freedrlcb,   ConynKbam,    ... 
Harry  McNair,  MechanlcsTllle,   . 


Cal.  Dleta,  Red  Lion 

N.  H.  Diener,  Brookrllle, 


WASHINGTON    ALEXANDER    &    COOK    CO..' 
CHARLBSTOWN.    W.    VA.  i 

W.  A.  &  Co'i.  Wheat,  Corn  and  Oata  Mix- 
tore. 

W.    B.    WHANN   00.,    BT    AM.    AG.    OHEM. 
00.,    NEW    YORK. 
IfWbann's  Cheater  Valley  Flab  and  Potash  t 
J      PertUlier,   1S16.  J 

THE  WOOLDRIDGB  FERTILIZER  CO.,  BAL- 
TIMORE.   MD. 
Tiger  Phosphate 


Pickett  Hdw.  Co.,  Warren, 


B.  I.  Kelly,  Qettyaburg, 


W.  P.  Mondls,  York,   E.  No.  I 

N.  T.  Sassaman,  OttsTllle 


Grant  Johnson,   MIIlTlUe. 


ROBERT  A.  WOOLHIDGB  CO..  BAI/IIMORB, 

MD.  I 


tWoolrldge  Farmers'  Favorite  Cereal  Com- 
pound. 1916.  ( 
tWoolrldge    Special    Potato    and    Tobacco  I  < 
Fertilizer,   1916.                                             )  | 
Woolrldge  Triumph  Brand  Phoapbate,  U16, 


J.  M.  Peterson,  Honey  Orove,  

8.  H.  Shearer,  Seren  valley,  R.  No.  1  ' 
J.  M.  Scott,  MnntoursTlIIe,  R.  No.  S, 
C.  H.  Coi  &  Bro.,  PhoenixTlile,  ...  i 
C.  H.  Cox  *  Bro.,  PhoenUvllle,   ... 


TOBK  GBBMICAL  WORKS.  YORK,  PA. 
tDempwoU's  Golden  flheaf 


tDempwolf'a  Harreat  Qouen, 
tDempvoU's  Plow  Brand,  .. 
DempwolTi  York  Special.   . 


Mt.   Holly  Feed  ft  Grain   Co. 

Holly. 
W.  H.  Kramer,  McAlisterrille,   . 

Strayer  Bro.  Co.,  York 

Langford    Bros.,    Compass 

Maurice  Leonard,    McAlisterrille, 
J.   M.   Thompson,    Honey  Grore. 
Thomas  Balnes  Co.,  Malrem.   ... 
Frederick  ft  Myen,  Mercorabatg, 


Mt 


7.66 

6-33 
».44 
U.U 
9.52 


6.(e 
6.97 


9.25 
7.30 
9.SS 
9.88 


7.96 
7.tt 


8.U 


i.<n 


4.99 

8.06 
7.» 
T.91 

6.27 

3.17 
4.5t 
4.88 
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Phosphoric  Add  In  100  Poands. 

Potaab  In  lOO  PoanAi. 

Nitrogen  In  ICO  Pounds. 

AnUable. 

Total. 

Total. 

Total. 

1 

a 

1 

5 

1 

^ 

1 

9 

■a 

1 

3 

8 

o 

1 

s 

a 

s 

s 

?; 

1 

.?3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

a 

o 

I 

i 

1 

s 

f 

M 

s 

1*^ 

•».n  I  to.oo  I 

S.8»     t.W ' 

».63  8.00  I 
10.82 ,  ».00l 
U.T7    t2.00  ; 


.8S  ,     t.U 


I 


.U  10. 4S  t.60 

l.K  ;  12.67 !  8.90 

M  11.7]  '  12.M 

I 


1.82; 

1.00 
M 
.63 

1.00. 


I    ;     '    i    ! 

T.8S  I   8.00  I       .78       8.(4       8.50 1 


11.88. 
».2g 


10.00 
8.00 


8.M      7.00 
8.t>      S.OO 
10.88    10.00 
8.74  ;    ».»  , 


1.18 
.98 

1.08  I 

l.ZO 

.87 

l.U, 


18.16 
10.28 

8.47  1 
10.09  1 
11.26' 
10.88 


U.OO 
8.00  . 

8.00  ' 
9.00 
ll.OO 
lO.OO, 


I 


lO.OO  I  8.00  LOT  11.07 :  8.00 

8.78 :  8.00  I  1.88  10.88'  8.00 

!         ■          '  '           ■ 

8.(8  i  7.001  8.08  ■  11.78!  


8.81     8.00 


.77       8.40       8.60 


8.97  8.00  1.01  8.83  8.00 
U.Zr  lO.OO  '■  1.2S  '  18.66  U.OO 
.8>     U.V  !    U.OO 


n.««  I  lo.oo  I 

i 


8.88      «.00 


8.28       8.60 


8.15 

t.OO 

.88 

8.28 

%.w 

.46 

7.9t 

8.01'' 

.61 

8.04 

8.60 ; 

8.74 

8.60  1 

8.48 

8.60  1 
1 

1.01 


.98 

1.00 

.82 

i.ie 

1.82 
1.14 


1.00 
1.28 


1.38' 


8.0>     8.00 '     l.or     tO.lO '     8.00       1.80 


10.82    to.oo       1.84      U.l«      U.OO       1.18 


.(1 


1.111 


1.0« 
.78 
.78. 


1.88'     1.00 


.96  1 


i.oo' 

.93 

1.48  I 
1.00 


.48 

1.0(' 

•.78 

.77 


.72        .88  I  b.20      l.a 


1.00  ! 
l.CO  I 
1.00  I 
1.0*1 


.88 
8.01 
1.7S1 

.68  1 


1.87 

3.33 

8.T8 

.85 


1.04  I     1.00 '     1.00      l.n  I  b.87 


a.Z2 
b.28 
a. 36 
a.20 


.88       l.CO       1.01  ,   l.» 
1.00  ,     1.40  I       .62  I      .86 

.78 


.82  .  1.0^  !  .48 

I.IS .  1.0(1  .60 

1.82 1  l.CO  I  1.87      2.22 

l.M  l.OC  ,  1.21  I    1.62 


!a.l4 
a. 17 

i  a.l« 


,     l.OO       l.Oil  ' 
I     l.tt  i     l.V- 


...  I     8.88  ,     2.00 


.27        .43 

.49'      .62 


.81      1.43 


a.X 

a. 27 


jb.M 
'  C.23 


b.6« 


1.80       1.00 


1.18  ,     1.00      ,    .. 


.74  I      .88     b.l7 

4 


1.12  I     1.00 


.67 


.88  I     l.OC       1.84      1.78 


1.0»       l.OF 


.7»  I    1.18 


a. 12 
a. 20 


1.59 
8.63 
8.00 
1.06 


1.74 


1.43 

t.o: 

.89 

.U 

2.47 

1.8' 


.60 


.80     e.i8  I 


1.00 

.48 

.66 

b.32. 

1.00 

.63 

t.l6 

b.43 

.60 

.2. 

.60 

b.8f 

.68 
l.SO 
1.30 


1.00 

t.4a 

8.2J 

.82 


t.6» 


1.28 
.82 

.821 
.41; 

.82  1 

1.65 


t.4« 


.48       .41 


1.7«      l.» 


l.lf  i    1.08 


l.6J 
X.tS 


.89 


(22.00 

)24.2S 

28.00 

84.00 

38.00 


126.00 


(.70 


u.m 

22.00 
22.00 
2S.26 
87.00 


n.40 

2S.00 


n.oo 


».oo 


l!8.0t 
129.50 


M.OO 


ia.6« 

121.00 

in.so 

)81.00 
28.00 


r  18.60 

1 18.00 
f28.00 
(26.00 


1.84  I    l.<3 

.93  I     .82  < 


127.00 
20.00 


a,  b,  e.    Charactfn  Indicating  the  proporUooa  of  Inaolable  nitnxen  that  la  Inactive:     a>-2/S  or 
norr:  b-4/6  to  8/5;  <■— 8/6  or  len. 
•OoaatltncQt  talla  below  fuarantr. 
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ROCK  AND  POTASH 
Famishing  Phosphoric 


Ifumfaetnnr  ind  Bnad. 

S 

1 

i 

t 

s 

SWAOK'S   rBBTIUZBR  W0BK8,    DUBOIS, 
PA. 


fiSwack'i  Unc,  Pboiphate  &  Potaih, 


•{ 


W.   H.   Kaafmui,    B.  No.   I,    Har- 
mony. 

Bantord  BnBnlnger.  Fnskllo 

Onton  Hardware  Oo.,  Miffllnbiuf,  .. 


4.S 


tOempoalte  sample. 
^Oonititaeiit  faOi 


beloir  gnarant;. 
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.  ERTILIZERS. 
Add  and  Potash. 


Fbomborlc  Add  In  100  Pound*. 


AvalUble. 


TotlL 


Fotub  In  UOFoondi. 


I 

1 

a 


TotaL 


I 

it 

a 
el 


B3« 


§ 

It 

it 

n 


4.(2 


«.00 


.a       6.n 


4M 


M 


tIM 

u.m 
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DISSOLVED  BONE  AND  OTHER 
FarniBhing  Phosphoric 


Miiiiuracturer  lud  Bnnd. 


From  Whom  Sample  Waa  T>km. 


Ill 
71 

157 
79 

n 

151 
80 
S3 
155 
Ki 
Ki 
1102 

tn 

1004 


S3 

Si 

21  ' 
178  i 
87S  I 

18»  I 


260' 
19  . 

Ki' 

S8' 

17  I 

209 


ALLEXTOWN    MANUFACTURING   CO.,   AIi- 
I  KNTOWN.     PA.  I 

Qnirk  Itriiirn  Phoupbate I  AlleotPwn  Mfg.  Co.,  Allratown, 

Special  Comiilctt-  Pluwpbate |  AUeDtc-wn  litg.  Co.,  AUentowa, 

AMERICAN      ARRlrULTURAL     CHEMICAL  I 
CO..    NEW   TOlfK. 


tAmmonlated  Fcrtlliier  A., 


tAmm<iilateil  Fertllber  A.  A., 


tAmmonlated  FertllUer  A.  A.  A., 


tAmmonlated  Fertilizer  A.  A. 
tHomeatead  Good  Grower,  ... 


A.  A., 


Milton  Nelmon,  Dover 

Shulta  ic  Bardoe,  Franklin , 

Reuben  Penton,  Hontgomerr 

T.  11.  Bolton,  Corhnnton 

W.  r.  Mundla.  fork,  R.   No.  S.   ... 

Reuben  Person,  Monfffomery,  

T.   R.   Bolton,   Corhninton 

John  Greenleaf,   QuarryTllle • 

Reuben  Penmn.   Monlfromerr 

Theodore  Oerhart,  Ollberta 

Lake  Shore  Fruit  Co.,  N»th  Baat, 

P.  C.  Wllllamii,  EautOtt 

Darla  A  Bjde,  Spartanilnirs 

F,  H.  Staenberfer,  Bed  Lion,   R.  1. 


AMERICAN  FERTILIZER  CO.,  BALTIMORK, 
MD. 
American  Ammonlated  Pboaphate 

[tAmerlcan  Flab  A  Bone  Special { 


Amerlean  Grain  ft  Graaa  Ammonlated  Pho»- 

phate. 
American     bValn     Reliable     Ammonlated 

Forninla. 

ABMoni      pkh-i-ilizer     works,     inc., 

BALTIMORE.    MD. 
tArmonr'a  1.50— >—0 


A.  B.  Herr,  QnarrjTllle,  ... 
J.  M.  Pelfer,  QuarrrTlUe,  .. 
M.  W.   RerK,    East  Proipect, 

H.  M.  Myercf,  Danboro 

J.  B.  Bartman,  Bopbottom, 


S.  E.  Cbambera  ft  Bro.,  Klkrlew. 


tArmonr'a  »— 11— 0, 


841 


IDO 

50 
232 
SI  4 
2S4 
4-.3 
110 

51 
ISl 


ATLANTIC    FF.RTILIZBB    WORKS,    BALTI- 
I  MORE,   MO. 

Atlantic  2—10-0  Brand 

I 
BALTIMORE     FF.RTIUZER     CO., 
MORE.    MD. 
Honeat  Com  Grower 


BALTI- 


Vlnerard  8nppl7  Co^   North  Bast, 

H.  W.  Burk.   Eait  Prospect 

H.  8.  Newcomer.  Mt.  JPT 

Mrown  ft  Shoemaker,  QuarrTTllle,    . 

H.  W.  Bnrg.   East  Pronpect.   

\V.  K.   Erwln.   Somerton 


Jamea  Coleman,  Lenrarllle, 


J.  N.  Lelfbtner,  Oettyabars, 


RAIIOH  ft  SONS  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,   PA 
tBangh'a  Ccm  ft  Oata  FertUlaer 


tBanirh'a  Hl(b  Grade  Ammonlated  Animal 
Base. 


tBangh'a  Penlnanla  Grain  Producer,  ... 
Baugh'a  Pure  Dlaaolved  Animal  Bone, 


J.  Wataon  Craft.  Ambler 

C.  W.    Friti.    Quarr.vTllle,    

W.  H.   Bronxh.   DaTMBTllIe 

W.  Ha>».  Sec.  Clnh,  Pitman 

Lake  Shore  Fmit   Co..   North  Eaat. 

H.  R.  Lutx.  Denver 

Milton   Welmcu.    Dorer 

C.    W.   rrlt».   QnarrTiille 

Ciirtln  rpdegniTe,  Sarmmento,  

Bdwarda  Bdw.  Co.,  Ebenaborg 


:::::| 


tCompoalte  aamplo. 
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ACIDULATED  FERTILIZERS. 
Acid  and  Kitrogen. 


== 

=== 

_s=_— 

•W 

Pbowtaorie  Add  In  100  Ppnad*. 

Nltnwoi  In  180  Fooodf. 

« 

1 

. 

AralUbla. 

TOUL 

IMUI. 

1 

^ 

s 

1 

8 

•5 

a 

§ 

a 

s 
1 

, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

O 

ii.fi 

10.42 

10.00 

1.79 

i2.a 



.82 

.88 

b.38 

1.B 

1.00 

».6« 

4.W 

».74 

8.00 

2.0» 

11.7» 

"ii'.ia 

1.07 

1.8S 

b.«7 

2.57 

2.2F 

27.58 

r  80.00 

s.« 

I0.J7 

10.00 

1.2S 

12.12 

U.oo 

.63 

.74  1         b.l4 

.88 

.88 

26.00 
18.75 
35.80 

■ 

7.» 

10.M 

lO.OO 

1.88 

12.87 

u.oo 

l.W 

1.50 

a.20 

1.70 

1.68 

28.0O 
31.25 
28.00 

..87 

10.30 

10.80 

1.48 

12.28 

u.oo 

1.8« 

M3 

■  .28 

3.te 

8.47 

16.00 

88.76 
80.00 

,  6.n 

10.77 

10.00 

1.22 

n.«» 

u.oo 

2.04 

I.M 

>.23 

•8.88 

8.28 

80.00 

i.a 

8.1* 

8.00 

1.2« 

9.4. 

9.0O 

1.47 

1.80 

*.V 

1.1' 

8.08 

itiso 
u.oo 

t.» 

12.» 

10.  oo 

1.40 

13.78 

u.oo 

.88 

1.28 

a.I5 

1.88 

1.08 

19.00 
r  84.00 

7.90 

11.60 

u.oo 

1.88 

13.58 

12.00 

.80 

1.43 

a.a> 

1.87 

-1.86 

j  22.00 

I.St 

12.33 

18.00 

1.02 

18.35 

u.oo 

.40 

.78 

■.31 

.89 

.83  1   "  i»M 

e.M 

*.W 

lo.oc 

1.01 

10.80 

u.oo 

.» 

.88 

m.V> 

.48 

•^i 

10.00 

f  a.78 

i.H 

0.73 

8.00 

1.31 

11.0« 

9.50 

.58 

.9* 

b.4S 

1.41 

1.28  1 

21.00 
21.00 

7.» 

12.15 

u.oo 

1.1? 

13.« 

11.60 

.54 

1.88 

b.5* 

1.88 

1.6F 

23.00 
X.OO 

(.00 

•9.23 

u.oo 

l.»I 

U.14 

.86 

1.28 

b.58 

1.84 

1.68 

Z.0O 

4.1J 

10.40 

10.00 

.41 

10.8J 

11.0P 

.73 

.88 

!          C.28 

., 

.80 

1 

80.00 
81.00 

7.W 

U.» 

10.00 

8.04 

U.4> 

.74 

1.18 

;     b.50 

1 

1.68 

1.88 

21.00 
22.86 
27.00 

4.N 

0.80 

10.00 

1.47 

11.33 

1.86 

2.70 

b.5( 

8.88 

8.18 

80.00 
80.00 
19.26 

*.n 

8.81 

».00 

1.80 

10.61 

i 

.51 

.71 

b.26 

.88 

.83 

18.00 
17.50 

6.» 

16.18 

13.00 

" 

17.07 

1.96 

1.85 

a.88 

1.11 

1.08 

84.60 

•     be     Characters  Hdlcatlng  the  proportion 
more:  'b=2/B  to  3/5;  c— 3/5  or  lens. 
•Conatltnent  lalla  below  gnarantr. 


of  Intolnble  nitrogen  that  la  InactiTe:  a^l/S  or 
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I 


Mannfactsier  and  Btind. 


From  Wbom  Sunpla  Wu  Taken. 


140 
M 
filO 
M6 


MS 
U76 
U7 

ta 

a* 

M7 


ur 


vx> 


» 
at 

M4 

an 

64) 


Ul» 


4M 

261 


1122 

1264 

732 

8U 


7K 
1404 

IIH 

81 
MO 


7E3 
lOM 


1286 
754 


751 


Stand    By    Dlualved 
tBaosli'a  Tracker'!  flaTorite 


tBangb'a    The    Old 
Animal  Baae. 


BOWKBR  FERTILIZBR  CO.,  BOSTON,  UASS. 
tBowker'i  Saperphoaphate  wltb  Ammonia, 

4%. 
tBowker's  Snperphoaptaate  wltb  Ammonia, 

1%. 
tBowker's  Snperptaoaphate  with  Ammonia,  I 


2%. 

K.  CHAMBERS  A  BROS.,  BLKTIBW,  PA. 
Special  Ckii  Grower 


CAHBRIA  FERTILIZER  CO.,  JOHNSTOWN, 
PA. 
Standard  Pboaphate,    


THOMAS   FEBTIUZBR   WORKS.    CENTRAL 
CHEMICAL   CO.,    HAGEKSTOWN,    MD. 
0.  0.  0.  Acme  Brand,  


to.  C.  C.  Disaolred  Bone, 


to.  C.  0.  Track  Special, 


THE  CHESAPEAKE  CHEMIOAL  CO.,    BAI/- 
TIMOBB,  MD. 
0.  C.  Co'i  Bnyer'a  FaTorite,   


COB  MOBTIMBR  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


tB.  Fraok  Coe'a  High  Grade  Ammontated 

Super  Phosphate,  1916. 
tE.     Prank    Coe'a    Original    Ammonlated 
J      DlmolTed  Phosphate,  iSlt  . 

E.  Frank  Coe's  Prollfle  Crop  Prodocer,  Ul«, 
Its.  Frank  Oce'a  XXV  Ammonlated  Phoa-f 
J      phate,  1«1«.  t 

OOLDMBIA  ODANO  CO.,  BALTIMORK,  MD. 
ItOolnmhta  Delnze  Ammonlated  Super  ( 
)      Phoephate.  I 

Colombia  Miracle  Ammonlated  Snper  Phos- 
phate. 
ItColumbla  Reflex  Ammonlated  Snper  Phoa-( 
J      phate.  t 

CONSUMER'S    CHEMICAL    CORPORATION, 
NEW  YORK. 
ItConsomer'a    Pure    ft    Sure    Ammonlated  f 
(      Bone  Phosphate,  i 

(tConsnmer's  Pure  ft  Sure  Cora  ft  Grain  I 
J       Bone  Phosphate.  ( 

Ccnsumer's   Pure  ft  Sure  Potato  Manure 

without  Potafdi. 
Consumer's  Pure  ft  Snre  Potato  ft  Vegeta- 
table  without  Potash. 


H.  W.  Paul  Leek  KlU 

C.  W.  Frits,   QoarrTTlUe 

H.  M.  Long,  Oxford 

Wm.  P.  Bar,  Somerset,  R.  No.  4,  .. 
Lake  Shore  Fruit  Co.,  Nortb  Bast, 
S.  M.   Reeae,  Dalla 


Michael  Baater,    Nescopeek, 
L,  F.  Harris,  Harriaborg,  .. 

Geo.  Manrer,   Pitman 

D.  S.  Keck,  Kotstown 

C.   H.   Saunders,   Sugargrove, 
Michael  Barter,   Nescopeek, 


8.  K.  Ctaambera  ft  Bro.,  Blkrlew, 
H.  J.  Bberlx,  Creason 


B.  W.  Kopp,  Shiremanatown, 
Samuel  Sandge.  Valley  View, 
B.  S.  Thomas,  Hollsopple, 


B.  W.  Rnpp,   Shiremanatown 

8.  V.  Swank,  Club  Agt.,  Bomeraet,  B.N«kt, 

B.  W.  Rnpp,  Sblremanstown 

W.  H.  DIeal,   Northumberland.   


I.  C.  Lockwood,  Ballton, 


J.  H.  RelU,  MlUway \ 

Vineyard  Supply  Co..  Nc*th  Kaat V 

Sherman  Wardon,  Dallas.   I 

Sherman  Wardon,  Dallaa ( 

John  W.  Root,  Kimherton,  ] 

C.  B.  Kline,  Lewiatown 

Geo.  J.  New,  BlalrarlUe,  » 

AdoII  Boetttnger,  DanvlU*  J 


Schiock  Bros.,  Frledcns 

I.  O.  Washburn,  MillTiUe 

M.  P.  Whitenlght,  Bloomabors, 


P.  F.  Schall,  Oochrantm,  .. 
0.  H.  Schmncker.  Friedens, 


L.  A.  Stelgerwalt,  SIttelra.  ... 
W.  B.  Goodhart,  OaUwIasa,  .. 
Thos.  M.  AUyn.  NIckols.  N.  Y., 

Zehner  Bros.,  Bloomsburg 

L.  A.  Stelgerwalt,  SIttlers 

L.  A.  Stelgerwalt,  Sittlera 


tComposlte  sample. 
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IDULATED  FERTILIZERS— Continued. 


! 

§ 

a 


I. 


Phospborlc  Add  In  lOD  Poimda. 


ATttlaUt. 


I 

a 


TotaL 


Kitrocen  In  lOO  Poond*. 


I 


^ 


^ 


3 


TbUL 


I* 
no 

II 


«.7» 
T.K 

4.>7 
«.E6 

S.tt 


i.n 

S.tf 

t.n 

(.U 

(.« 

7.1T 
8.M 

s.a 
t.a 


>.63 
4.71 
2.8 


U.2> 

U.OS 

t0.6> 

lO.W 

10.87 

10.00 

U.N 

to.  00 

«>.» 

lO.OO 

9.6S 

>.oo 

U.5] 

7.00 

>.M 

g.OO 

*12.« 

M.OO 

»>.<» 

lO.OO 

tt.K 

M.OO 

ILU 

lO.OO 

U.iO 

10.00 

lO.K 
t0.5» 

10.00 
lO.OO 

U.U 

12.00 

10.37 

10.00 

lO.W 

10.00 

11.07 

10.00 

12.  M 

12.00 

U.2i 

10.00 

U.JO 

10.00 

l.»  I     u.oo 


I 


IM 


.47 


12.02 


10.0( 


l.U  U.« 

.a !  >.a 

2.U  14.60 

.»  I  11.54 

l.M  U.U 


1.30 
1.28 


l.«B 
1.21 


l.M 


1.G3 
l.U 
1.34 
I.3< 


12.48 

12.24 
11.80 

14.4S 

11.20 


12.  «0 
14.40 
12.57 
12.52 


1.12         11.90 1       11.00 
1.04 1      12.(3 1       U.OO 


U.OO, 


>.60 


».00 


11.00  1 


U.OO 

u.oo; 


U.OO' 
U.OO  I 


U.60 
10.60. 
10.50  1 


U.OO 
13.00 
U.OO 
U.OO  I 


.38 

1.38 

b.SO 

l.» 

2.07 

b.40 

1.70 

2.(7 

b.76 

.01 

.88 

«.10 

l.U 

1.5* 

a. 17 

.87 

1.00 

b.» 

.50 

l.lf 

b.4* 

.50 

.06 

c.l» 

1.04 

1.(7 

>.r 

.04 

1.(0 

b.60 

.N 

.78 

b.35 

1.74 

2.15 

a.SO 

1.07 

1.44 

(.18 

2.01 
.01 

2.(0 
.87 

(.42 

>.U 

1.21 

1.(8 

■  .25 

l.U 

1.58 

b.22 

.6"l 

.TK 

■  .12 

1.06 

1.6( 

a.ZI 

1.34 

1.E6 

a.U 

8.0< 

8.(8 

■  .2( 

!.« 

2.86 

■  .48 

1.74 

1.(6 

2.47 

2.47 

3.42 

3.2» 

.M 

.82 

1.7( 

l.K 

1.34 

1.23 

l.O 

1.60 

.84 

.82 

2.04 

2.05 

•».1» 

1.60 

1.12 


2.(6 

1.(7 


•3.08 
1.00 


l.M] 

1.80  I 

.90 


.1 


1.77 

1.(7 
*3.8»] 
3.29 


.82 


2.0( 
1.(6 


1.(5 
1.(5 
4.12 

8.29 


20.60 
23.25 
24.00 
24.66 
25.76 
n.76 


28.00 

m!oo 

17.51 
2«.G0 
22.(6 
24.00 


23.00 


K.OO 


19.00 


2(.0O 
27.00 


25.60 


2.47 

1.(6 

S.2S 

.82     (  27.00 

\  20.00 


26.75 
21.(0 


24.00 


28.76 
25.00 
23.00 

22.00 
21.00 


22.00 
21  00 
28.60 
2^  00 
33.00 

30.00 


a    b,   e.    Cbanct«ni  Indicating  tbe  proportton  of  tnaoluble  nitrogen  that  la  InnctiTe:  ■=2/6  or 
more;  b— 2/5  to  S/i;  c— S/6  or  !*«. 
•Conrtltnent  falU  btlow  gnarantj. 
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61S 

6U 


vm 


Conmmer'.  Pure  *  Sure  Corn  ft  Vegetable     Albert  Henyon.  Carbondnle. 
withont  Potash. 


HBNRY   COPB    *   CO.,    LINCOLN    UNIVER- 
SITY,   PA. 

Ammonlated  Phoephate 

HarTland  Special, 

Potato  A  Com  Phoapnate,  


JOSIAH  COPB  ft  CO..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 
Ammcnlated  Pertlllier  A.  A 


L.  Wbltaker,  Oxford, 
L.  Whltaker,  Oxford, 
li.  Whltaker,   Oxford, 


Jas.  Jaccba,  York  Springs, 


DUNCAN  FERTILIZER  CO.,  DOYLBSTOWN, 


P«mer'»    PaTorlte '  Dnngan  Fcrtllteer  Co.,  Doylertown 

DIebl,  Omwake  ft  Dlebl,  Cbamberabnrg, 


EASTERN   CHEMICAL  CO..   NEW  YORK. 
Flih  Bone  Mixture 


ERIE  RBDHCTION  CO.,  BRIE,  PA. 
AcldnUted  Flab  Special 


FARMERS  PERTTLIZER  SEED  ft  HAY  CO., 
WOMELSnOItF.    PA. 
Orass  ft  Grain  Grower 


SM 


13 

1148 

287 

14 

leo 

IN 
72 

in 


682 
486 
SOS 

G80 
485 


4<1 
1434 

98 
3S7 

K 
Kt 
S4S 


«25 
1S69 
SOS 
378 
ISM 


JOSEPH       R.       OAWTHHOP,       KENNETT 
SQUARE,  PA. 
Special  Potato  Pboaphate 

GRIFFITH  ft  BOYD  CO.,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 
HCereal  Mixture J 


W.  D.  Ripley,  Wealeyrllle, 


A.  B.  Herr,   QnamrrlUe, 


Joa.   R.  Gawthrop,   Eennett  Square, 


Pure  DiaaolTed  Animal  Bone, 
tFarmer'B  Bone  Mixture 


tFldi  ft  Bone  Mixture, 


M.   HESS  ft  BRO.,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA 
Reliable  Super  Phosphate 

tStandard  Super  Phosphate 


tSuperlfr  Super  Pbospbate, 


G'eo.  A.  Wolf  ft  Son,  Mt.  Wolf 

F.  S.  Saddler,  Point  Marlon,   

W.  O.  Hirr,  i^traKburg 

Geo.  A.  Wolf  ft  Son,  Mt.  Wolf 

Artlpy   Bros.,   Muncj 

WeaTer  ft  Callahan,  MontoursTlUe, 

WllUs  C.  Herr,  Strashnrg 

S.  K.  Cbatttbera  ft  Bros.,  Elkrlew, 


R.  M.  Bostetter,  Gampbelltown,  

Thomas  Slack,  Wycombe 

N.  N.  Basehoar,  LIttletown,  R.  No.  Z, 

H.  M.  Hosteller.  Camphelltown 

I'homas  Slack,    Wycombe 

i   N.  N.  Baseboar,  Littlcstown,   R.  No.  i, 
H.  M.  Hoatetter,  Gampbelltown 


HUBBARD  FERTILIZER  CO..    BALTIMOBB, 
MD. 
ItHubbard's  Ammonia  ted  Fertiliser 

(tHubbard's  Crop  Maker 

HBubbard'a  Excelsior  Mixture 

Hnbbard'a  Oriental  GHianv 

M.  P.  HUBBARD  ft  CO.,  BALTIMORE.  MD.  I 
{tHubbard's  Atlas  Guano,    j' 


W.  H.  Sleber,  McAllirtervllle 

JamoN  Mullen,   Woodland .., 

H.  W.  Bnrg,   East  Prospect,   

O.  H.  Schmucker.  Frledens ' 

H.  W.  Burg,   East  Prospect,   

0.  H.  Schmncker,  Frledens 

J,  Emery  MonI,  Iron  Ore 


jtHnbbard'a  Great  Harvest, 


Hubbard's  Slaughter  House  Formula, 


Jos.  A.  Gass.  Snohury 

Alfred  Barbold,    Bermndlan 

M.  .T.  Scheffpr.  Hanover 

Billings  &  Kpldar,  New  Albany 

Seymore  Lockard,  HUlrlUe,  R.  No.  t 


tOompostte  sample. 
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Phoipborie  A<M  In  IW  Posada. 
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7.S1 
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I 
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I 
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I 
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10.00  1 
10.00  1 

10.00  ' 


10.00 
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10.00 
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I 

8.74  I  lO.M 

10.7*'  14.(0 


12.00 

10.00! 
13.00 


11. OO 


1.21 
4.4.1  I 
.77  , 


1.40  > 

I 
S.«| 

.70  j 

■■"I 

1.1*  j 

1.08  j 

2.28 

2.04 

1.60, 

.73 

I 

■»! 

1.03 


U.M'  . 

is.eo   . 

12.13  ,  ' 


12.04  ! 
12.43 

ii.r 
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8.38 
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a,  b,   c.    Ch«ract»ni  tDdlcatlnx  tbe  proiwrUon 
mOTp;  b»2/B  to  8/6;  c— 3/6  or  1cm. 
•ComtitDent  faUa  below  gnarantr. 
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Manntectarcr  and  Brand. 


From  Wboip  Sample  Was  Taken. 
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TNTBRNATlONAIi  AOHIODLTHRAL  COR- 
PORATION. BUFTALO  rEBTILIZER 
WORKS.  BUTFALO,   N.  Y. 

Bnffalo  Oarden  Truck 

IfBuffalo  Ideal  Wheat  ft  Com 

jtBaSalo  Vegetable  &  Potato 


O. 


JABBCKI  CHBMIOAI/  CO.,   aANDTTSKT, 

Ammonlated  Phosphate , 

ItCereala,    | 

T.  8.  KBNDBRDINB  &  SONS,    NEWTOWN, 
PA. 

Kenderdlne'a  Ammonlated  Pbotvhata,    .... 

Kenderdlne'a   B.    Phoaphate 

Kenderdlne'a  i— 10— 0  Phoaphate 

Kenderdlne'a  Potato  Phnphate 


KBY8T0NH  BONH  FEKTILIZBR  CO..  PBIL- 
ADELPHIA,   PA. 
1916  Keystone  Economy  Grain  Componnd, .. 

KETSTONB    ORANOE    EXCHANGE,    MANS- 
riBLD,  PA. 

Orangers  Brand 

Orangera  Choice '..., 

)  tOranKers  Emergency  CompooBd,  I 


A.  T.  Larson.  Kane,   

H.  B.  Edwarda  &  Co.,  TltnarUIe, 

A.  T.  Larson,  Kane,  R.  F.  D.,  

H.  B.  Edwards  Co.,  TitnaTllle,   .. 
A.  T.  Laraon,  Kane,  


S.   S.  Hoaaholder,  Rookwood 

Chas.  C,  Good  Co.,  North  Girard, 
S.  S.  Uoadudder,  Boekwood 


F.  S.  Kenderdlne,  Newtown, 
F.  S.  Kenderdlne,  Newtown, 
F.  8.  Kenderdlne,  Newtown, 
F.  8.  Kenderdlne,  Newtown, 


B,  A.  Slagle,  Paxlnoa, 


KOLLER    FBRTILIZBR    CO.,     SEITZLAND, 
PA. 
KoUer  Two  and  TweWe I  J. 


J.  A.  Blongh,  HoUaoppIe,  R.  No.  1, 
Begina  Grange,  Heglna,  E.  D.,    — 

Heglna  Orange,  Begins.  R.  T> 

J.  A.  Blough,   HoUsopple,    


W.  Shelter,  Red  Lion,  R.  No.  t. 


IANCA8TBR  BONE  FERTILIZER  CO., 
CASTER,   PA. 


LAN- 


tAmmoniated  Bone  Manure, 
tNational  Crop  Grower 


tScientillc  Organic  Compound. 


LANCASTER  CBBMICAL  CO..  LANCASTER, 
PA. 


tNc.  10  Economist,  . 
tNo.  i  Flag  Brand. 


No.  6  Grain  Special , 

No.  11  Keystone  Brand , 

HNo.  1«  Wheat  A  Grass t 

USTIDR'S       AORICUI/rURAL       CHEMICAL 
WORKS.  NEWARK.  N.  J. 
Lister's  Celebrated  (Jiormi  Bone  &  Acid- 

nlated  Tankage. 
Uster'v  Bicelflor  Onano,  1016 

StLlater's  Plant  Food,  1916 
tUater's     Crescent     Ammonlated     Snper 
Phosphate,  IMe. 


Ira  Bechtel.  Roaring  Springs,  . 
Joslah  rUnchbanth.    Wlndaor.   . 

CalTln  Sower,   SellnsgroTe 

A.  L.  Teit,  McKean 

Ira  Bechtel.  Roaring  Sprlnga,   . 
Barry  BolTnagle,  New  Oxford, 
J.  F.  Scbnchart,  New  Freedom, 


Christian  WIney.   McAlisterrUle 

Brown  ft  Shoemaker,   Qnarryriile 

J,  L.  Royer.  Myerstown 

E.  B.  Rnhl  ft  Son,  Manheim 

Christian  Winey.   HcAllaterriile 

B.  M.  Long,  Oxford 

ChriKtlan  Winey,  McAliaterTllle 

J.  L.  Royer,   Ityerstown ) 

Wm.  B.  Botrman,  New  Tripoli,  R.  No.  1,  { 


Oeo.  F.  Eerl)er,  Jordan, 


BU  Witmcr,  Lampeter 

Barry  Mnllen,  Chrlatlana,   ... 
Darld  Garrett.  Montgomery,  . 
DBTid  Garrett.  Montgomery, 
}.  C.  Ernst  St  Co.,  York 


tOomposlte  aample. 
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12.  OP 
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I 
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u':8i 


12.00 


11.00 
11.00 


7.75  I   10.51 

7.91!    10.(7      10.0r>|         l.<»         12.05!       11.40  1.13  1.44  (.It 

a,  D,   e.    Charaeteni  indicating  tbe  proportion  of  Iniolablo  nitrogen  tliat  ia  tnactlre:  a^/6  or 
mor«;  b^/B  to  2/5;  e~»/6  or  leaa. 
*Con«titaent  talla  below  gnaranty. 
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M 
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2.47 
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21.(0 
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(76 

1061 


MI 
637 
162 

163 


846 
US 

1(K» 

sa 

2T1 

StiO 


Ml 
1U6 


126k 
W6 


LEBANON     FERTILIZER     WOBKB, 
NON.  I'A. 
)  tl^'tn's  Ueneral  Otop  Orower  Fertlllxer,  ( 

rnrEDBRiCK  ludlam  cx>.,   baltiuorb.  ' 

Ml). 
tLudlam'a  SIrkle  Fertlllier  No.  I,  Ul». 

tLudlam't  Sickle  FertUlaer  No.  2,  UU, 

Ludlam's  Sickle  FertiUxer  No.  t.  mi. 


1.  H.  StoTer,  Thompaootown, 
A.  E.  Beiet,  Palnvni 


B.  L  Shipman,  Ifnncy,  B.  No.  4, 

O.  K.  DiffenJvrter.  York 

11.  L.  Sbluman,  Muncy,  B.  No.  4, 
8echrl>t  &  Ibric,  York,  R.  No.  2, 
B.  Ii.  Shipman,  Miuic;,  R.  No.  1, 


MILLER    FEUTILIZEB    00.,    BAJ/TIMOBB,  I 
MD. 


tFarmen  Proflt, 


tPemllcc, 


KclaoD  Ucrrynan,  Ftwa  Qrart 

Miller  T.   Harklne.    BIckor;  HIU. 

A.  S.   Welch.   Mt.  Union 

Jos.  A.  GoHfl.   Sunhurj,   ., 

i'li  Wltmvr,   Lamprter 

J.  P.  Scbucluirt,  New  Freedom,   .. 


I  NASSAU  FERTn.IZEB  CO..  NEW  YOBK. 
Culuinuil  MiUHV  rertUUer,   1M6 


JtOUl  Ulckurjr,   11116. 


8.  D.  Seward,  Berwick,  R.  Na  3, 

l.cwi«  BnHte,  Dallas,    R.  D 

Matt  Orlffln,   MoDtmae 


MD. 


a.  OBER  *  SONS  CO..   BALTIMORE, 

Ubcr's  KIcrtric  Compound '    W.  J.  Weland,  Lewiatown 

Obrr'a  Suu  Beam  tiuano ,    Summit  Lumber  Co.,  New  Freedom, 


PATAPSOO  OUANO  CO..    BALTIMORE,   MD.   ' 

187        ItPutapsco  AuiuionUted  Compound <  B.  C.  Thomas,  Oettyabusr,  .. 

.5H        '-.  -.---  ^  I  J.  8.  Harley,  Tbompwntown, 

Hit  Patapaco  Prlxe  Crop  Cbmpound \Vm.  Buasell,  Carbondale,   .. 


S32 
831 
1077 
64 
43 
401 


349 
M 
737 


PIEDMONT  MT.  AIRY  ODANO  CO.,  BAI/TI-  I 
UUKK,   MD. 
1  f 

tPtedmont  Special  Crop  QivweT 


tPledmont  Utility  FertiUser. 


A.  F,  Stutsman  ft  Son,  Johnstown,  ... 
<J.  U.  Thompnon,  Gettysbnrs,  R.  No. 

LonK  *  MlUi'r,   Liverpool 

Harry  Mullen,    Cbriitlana,    

Brown  ft  Shoemaker,  QnarrrTlUe 

H.  D.  ft  J.  F.  Bream,  Uettysburg,   ... 


tCuano  Fertilizer, 


414 
311 
801 
660  1 
18301 
80C! 


P1TT8BCR0H  PROVISION  ft  PACEINO  CO., 
I'lTTSUUltUll,   PA. 

Rhoads,  Stoyestown,  B.  No.  1, 

RlliKon.  TitusTllle 

,  _    „„  -     Heuton  ft  Co.,  Castle  Shannon,  . 

Law-n  Fertilizer Oeo.  Reuton  ft  Co.,  Castle  Shannon, 

i  POLLOCK   FERTILIZER  CO.,    BAUTIMOBE, 

'  UU. 


{J.  Z.  1 
W.  J. 
Oeo.  H 


:;;;) 


tThe   Polloek   Fertilizer  Co.   Ammoniated-I 

Fertilizer  A.  I 

tl'lie   ■■<illo<'k    Fertiliser  Co.   Ammonlated  f 

Fertilizer  A.  A.  I 

The  I'ollo<-k  Fertiliser  Co-  Ammonlated 
Fertilizer  A.  A.  A. 


Francis  Baker,  BTerett 

J.   N.   Dntbres,   New  Ozf0l4,   

W.  H.  ShntTer,  Somerset.  R.  No.  t, 

Wm.    Munima,    Mechanic«t>org 

J.    H.   Scott.   Petersburg 

W.  H.  Shaffer,  Somerset,  R.  No.  2,  . 


PUOH   ft  LYONS.   OXFOBD,    PA. 
1462  B.   R.  P.  PUokVhate ;   C,  B.  Kirk  ft  Co.,  Ozterd, 


THE  RAMSnuRin  FERTILIZER  CO.,  FRED-  ■ 
RItlCK.  MD.  i 

Attimuii  ale.1   l'bOBj*ate \   Frank  Miller  ft  Son,  Oreeneastte. 

Exeelslcr  Plant  Food I   Frank  MUIer  *  Son!  Or«encaaUeI 


1368 


tCompoalte  sample. 
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MaDutactnrer    and    Brand. 
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BASIN    MONUUBNTAL    00.,    BALTIMOBB, 
MD. 
BaBin's  Urain  &  Qrau  Ammonlated  Soper- 

pboephate. 
Basin's  Matchleu  Ammonlated  Pboapbate, 
Basin's  Potato  &  Yegetable  Ammonlated 

Superphosphate, 
tBasln'a    Bo7al    Ammonlated    Saperpboa-i 
phate.  J 

tBadn'a  Special  Crop  Preparation, I 

tBasin's  United  Grain  Ammonlated  Super-) 
pbate.  I 

READINQ  BONE  FBBTILIZBB  CO.,   BBAO- 
ING,  PA. 

ifBeading  All  Crop  Special { 


Beading  Harrest  Qneen,    .. 
High  Grade  Tmck  Food,  ... 

Beading  Prize  Winner 

tScbnylklU  VaUe;  FaTorite. 


tBeadlng  Special  Potato  &  Tobacco  Ma- 
nure. 
tTobacco  i  Tmck  Special,  


Truck,  Fruit  Tree,  Tine,  Potato,  Tobacco 
Grower. 

BEADING  OHBHIOAI.  CO.,   READING,   PA. 

Beading  Big  Crop  Special 
Earlj  'firui  ■     -  - 


ck.  Tobacco  &  Potato^  ... 

tBeadlng  Grain  Special 

f Farmers  Heat  &  Potash  Wztnre, 


tPennont  Winner, 


R.  A.   BEICHABD,   ALL^NTOWN,   PA. 
It  American  Eagle  Phosphate 


9.  B.  ROYSTBB  GUANO  CO.,   BALTIMOBB. 
MD. 
tBofster's  Flamingo  Ammonlated   Super- 

phosphate. 
tBcTster's    Curfew    Ammonlated    8upcr> 
phosphate. 

tRoyster's  Boyal  Bine  Ammonlated  Snper-' 
ibo    ■    ■ 


pbosphste. 


I  SCHALL-SHBLDON  FEIBTILIZBB  CO. 

I  FALO.   N.  T. 

144  I         Ammonlated  Super  Phoapbatc,  No.  1, 
M>  ;         Ammonlated  Super  Phosphate,  No.  2, 

tComposlte  sample. 


BUF- 


Miller  A  Leran,  Somerset,  R.  No.  4, 


Chas.  Teackle,   Patton 

H.  B.  low  *  Son,  OrangeTiUe, 


John  Hayes,  White  Bock,  ( 

Aspers  Milling  A  Produce  Co.,  Aapera I 

S.  G.  Weber,   Boalsburg 1 

Miller  ft  Lavan,  Somerset,  B.  No.  4,   I 

A.   F.   KlmmeU,   OrwigBbiir|r,    I 

Bradford  A  Son,  Centre  Hall ) 


F.  A.  Sheerer,   Slatlaston 

Elmer  Leitsel,  Leek  KiU 

W.  W.  Moses,  Baton 

0.  R.  Bucker,  McTeytawo 

J.  W.  Rider,  Falls 

J.  W.  Rider,  Falls 

J.  F.  Rltter,  Carlisle,  R.  No.  T. 

W.  W.  Moses.  Bxtott 

C.  R.  Bncker,  Myerstown 

W.  H.  Uanrer,  Sec..  Heglna,  ... 

Fred   L.   Pfedy,   Lynnport,    

B,  B.  Harahey,  Manbelm 

0.  K.   Backer,  Myerstown 

Geo.  B.  Lewis,  Montrose 


•r- 


Geo. 
John 
W.  S 
0.  L. 
J.  L. 
A.  B. 
Cbaa. 
0.  J. 
0.  L. 
Gtiaa, 


Rose,   Montrose,   

Kirkpa trick.  Newtown,   ... 

.  Watkins.  SaltlUo 

Shipman,  BughesrlUe,  .... 

Bnyeast,  SblrTeysborg 

Berr,  QnarryTUle,  

PoUman,  Clark  Bnnnnltt, 
Slieffer,   Manchester, 


Shtpma'n,  HnsheaTUle,   .. 
Polunan,  CSaris  Sonunlt, 


Monroe  Saridge,  Begins,  R.  D., 
J<din  Knntaman,  HeUertiiwa,  .. 


Wearer  *  Berkey,  WIndber,   

Urias  Snyder.  Bed  Lion.  R.  No.  t.  .... 

Wm.  oTBaU,  Media 

S.  A.  Phllllppy,  Myerstown,  B.  No.  4. 

W.  0.  Work  it  Sons,   Gochranton 

Mwton  B.  Balnea,  Pleasant  Qrore,   ... 
Wm.  0.  BaU,  MedU 


Brooklyn  Mining  Co.,  Spartansborg, 
Brooklyn  Milling  Co.,  Spartansbng. 
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1 

It 

< 

'I 


1.02 
.84 

2.88 

.68 

1.08 
.7? 


I 


1.17, 

.78  i 
2.1«' 
1.84 

.44, 


.88 
1.88 
2.1(> 


.87  1 
2.88  , 


•"I 
.61 


.74 1       U.8J         U.OO ,        1.2J  ' 


.4? 


1.4< 
1.88 


.88 

1.07  1 


1.46 

i.a 

8.07 

.81 

1.47 

1.17 


1.48 

.98 
2.60 
2.27 

.70 

.88 
2.22 
2.88 

I 

1.14 
8.16 

.14 

.88 

1.82 

1.08 

I 
I 
1.88 

2.67 
.71 


1.66 


ToUL 


a. 19 
a.U 

(.21 

a.08 

a.201 

a.lK, 


.07 

a.08 
a.l3i 

a.is' 

■.10 


a.06' 

•.04 

a.OB 

b.38, 
a.U  I 

b.l2 

C.17 

b.W 
b.U  . 

b.a 

8.84 

a.lt 


a.l7 
a.20 


1.86, 
1.48' 

8.»i 

•«i 
1.81  ! 

1.21  I 


1.68 

1.07  1 
•2.12 
2.40  I 

•"i 

.81, 

2.88  I 

•2.72, 


1.62 

2.28 


2.24 

•2.88 


.80  1 
1.76 


9 


o  S 

8? 


l! 


.82 

1.88 

8.28, 

■"I 
1.6K 

1.0» 


18.50 
28.60 

27.00 

17.60 
Ifl.OO 
22.26 
21.16 
20.1)0 
24.00 


1.84 


28.00 
22.80 
26.00 

l.OS  

8.28 1       80.00 

2.46  I       26. 00 

.41      i   U.SO 

^   18.00 


.82, 
2.48 

«•»! 

1.84! 
2.28' 
I 
.41 

.22' 
2.44 


1.(2  I         1.64 


a.n 

22.00 
28.80 


20.00 

28.00 
19.60 
12.00 
18.60 
17.2$ 
12.00 

niio 

28.00 


28.60 


2.08 
8.28 


.81  ' 
1.66' 


28.00 


27.26 
Zl.M 
18.26 
2S.0O 


(be.    Character!)  Indicating  tbe  proportion  of  Inaoluble  nitrogen  that  ti  Inactive  a--2/6  or 
more;  'b— 2/B  to  2/B;  e-^^/i  or  le«». 
•Oottstitoeat  taUa  below  (oarantr. 
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DISSOLVED  BONE  AND  OTHER  AO 


Uanofacturer    and    Brand. 


From  Whom  Sample  Waa  Taken, 


I 
74»l 
760' 
183 
«63! 
182  1 
434  I 


M.    L.    SHOEMAKER    A    CO.,     PBIIiAnB]> 
PHIA,    PA. 

Echo  PhoKpbate i  L.  A.  Stflgerwalt, 

f '  U  A.  StflRiTwalt 
tSwlft  Sure  Onano  for  Tomatoea,   Truck 

and  CcTn. 
tSwlft  Sure  Super  Phosphate  tor  Tobacco 
&  General  Cae. 


SIttlera, 
SitUera, 

W.  E.   Brvrln.    Somertoo 

Hichard   FoKle.    Hecktown,    . 

W.  B.  Irwin,  Somertoo 

Frank  Bnrkbolder,   Utltx,    .. 


I  SCWTT  PBRTILIZEH  CO.,   BI.KTON,  MD. 

1126  Scott's  AmmoDlated  Base 

SI        ItScotfs  Special  Qrain  Grower 

747        J 


J.  W.  Bnmner.  Belfry 

W.    O.   Mellin^er   &   Bros.,    West  Willow, 

R.    No.    1.  ^ 

Nathan  BoUlnger,  Palmerton,  S.  D. 


:■] 


tin 

n 

704 
60S 
77 
703 
889 
1441 
108? 


tSwack'i  General  Crop  Grower, 


tSwack's  GValn  ft  Com,  .. 
tSwaek's  Potato  ft  Tmck, 


I 


I 


SWACK'S  PBRTIOZBR  WORKS,  INC.,  DO- 
BOIS,  PA. 

'    R.  H.  Holmea,  Mt.  Jewett 

Sanford  Rannlnser,  Franklin 

C.  F.  Wills  ft  Co..  PamassDS 

B.  H.  nolmes,    Mt.   Jewett 

Sanford  Rkinnlneer,   FYanklln 

C.  P.  Wills  ft  Co.,  PamasMia 

I  Union  Rdwre.  Co.,   MIIBinbarg 

I  Hllncr  HooTer  Hdwre.  Co.,  DaBota, 

Swack's  Wheat !  Union  Hdwre.  Co.,  MUDlnbars 

SWIFT  ft  CO.,   BALTIMORE  ft  CLEVBT^AND.  | 
Swift's  Pure  Ammontated  Bone  Phosphate, 
Swift's    Pure    Diamond    "C"    Grain    Fcr-  j 
tillser. 

'         Swift's  Pare  L<Hig  Measure  Brand ' 

Swift'a  Pure  Red  Steer i 

,      ItSwift's  Pure  Special  Com  Grower, 


E.  Ti.  Smith  ft  Co.,  Union  GltT. 
S.  F.  Rarig,  Catawlsaa,  


(tSwIft'tr  Pare  Special  Formula  "A," 

Swift's  Pnre  Special  Formula  "B,' 
HSwltt's  Pnre  Special  Formula  "C 


L.  W.  Danebower,  Sontbamptoa , 

Thos.  Haines  ft  Co.,  MalTem 

TboB.  nalnes  ft  Co.,  MaWem .'. 

M.   0.   Stewart,    Indians 

H.   W.    Hehmejer,   Turn   Pike 

M.  0.  Stewart,   Indiana 

M.  C.  Stewart,  Indiana,  R.  No.  4 

1.  A.  Blongb.  noUsopple,  R.  No.  1.   ... 
A.  M.  Grove  ft  Co.,  Medlef  Creek  Forks, 


P.    THOMAS   ft    SONS   CO.,    PBILADEIi-  : 

PHIA,  PA. 
Tbomas'  4%  Organic  Fertiliser 


tTbomas'  1%  Organic  Fertiliser,  ... 
tTbomas'  Wheat  ft  Com  Fertiliser, 


P,  W.  TUNNBIX  ft  CO..  INC.,  PHILADBI,- 

j  PHIA.    PA. 

>'  1916  Excelsior  Phosphate 

I  1916  Flsb  Mannre 

I  1916  10%  Guano 

!  1916  No.  1  Potato  *  Truck  Manure 

I '  1916  No.  2  Potato  ft  Tmck  Mannre 

(  1916  Prtato  ft  Veeetable  Manure 

\  I  1916  Raw  ft  Acidulated  Animal  Oomponnd, 

;  J.  B.  TTOBRT  CO..  BT  THE  AM.  AG. 
CHEM.  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

tAmmonlated  Fertiliier  "A,"  


T.  O.  Bacbman,  Hellertown 

T.  M.  Orlffltb  ft  Co.,  Downinrtown,   

M.  F.  Waser,  York,  R.  No.  7,   

H.  S.  Amazon,   Edinboro , 

M.  F,  Waser,   York,   B.  No.  7 

H.  S.  Amazon,   Edinboro,    


H.  W.  Van  Artsdalen,  TltnBTllIe 

H.  W.  Van  Artsdalen,  Tltusvllle 

H.  W.   Van  Artsdalen,   TltusTlUe 

H.  W.  Van  Artsdalen,  TltnsTlUe 

J.  A.   Tost.   RIngtown 

R.  G.  Falrlamb  ft  Son,  Brand.rwlne  Summit. 

H.  W.  Van  Artsdalen,  TltnsTlUe 


tAmmonlated  Fertiliier  "A.  A.," 
Ammonlated  FertiUxer  "A.  A.  A., 
tComposite  sample. 


Harry  McNalr,  Mecbanlcsrllle, 

Chas.   Maurer.   Hepler 

C.  B.  Tyler,  Messboppen 

Harry   McNalr.    MeobanlcaTlUe, 
Chaa.  Manrer,    Bepler, 


C.  B.  iVler.  kesaboppen 
Harry  IleNair,  Uecfaantei 


UecfaanteiTnie. 
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IDULATED  FERTILIZERS— Continued. 


== 

=E=^=: 

-Li'.  ..,,■■ 

~ 

*» 

Pbosvborle  Add  In  IW  Found*. 

Nitnxen  in  lOO  Foands. 

m 

. 

AraUabla. 

Total. 

TotML 

1 

^ 

^9 

1 

i 

s 

a 
1 

1 

& 

1 

1 

s 
O 

1 

i 

1 
s 

1 

,9 

1 

s 

1 

3 
i 

N 

1 

4.ra 

10.83 

7.00 

8.78 

13.56 

lO.OO 

.50 

1.24 

b.4. 

1.73 

1.23 

21.00 
f  2^.00 

6.16 

U.70 

8.0O 

2.86 

14.15 

10.00 

i.S 

1.66 

a. 21 

1.87 

1.66 

24!00 

22.00 

81.00 

I  32.00 

e.38 

11.68 

9.00 

1... 

12.96 

12.00 

1.80 

2.99 

a. 28 

3.27 

3.28 

t.M 

12.09 

U.0O 

2.73 

14.83 

1.04 

1.46 

a.27 

1.73 

1.66 

15.00 

7.M 

U.78 

10.00 

2.13 

18.85 



.76 

1.06 

b.8» 

1.30 

.8) 

(   19.60 
r  26.00 

S.U 

10.38 

lO.tO 

l.»l 

12.23 

11.00 

.78 

1.22 

b.84 

1.60 

1.66 

22.50 
26.00 
21.76 

{.22 

10.98 

10.00 

.48 

11.40 

u.oo 

.39 

.68 

a.l6 

.73 

.86 

19.G0 
22.00 

f.U 

12.75 

10.00 

3.60 

16.86 

11.00 

1.43 

2.53 

a.78 

3.24 

S.89 

28.00 
K.OO 
87.60 

i.6t 

11.05 

10.  oo 

2.78 

13.83 

11.00 

.79 

1.67 

a.M 

•3.83 

8.47 

T.oe 

12.08 

10.00 

.47 

13.66 

.57 

.79 

b.34 

1.03 

.88 

33.00 

4.U 

8.01 

8.00 

.87 

8.88 

.38 

.39 

C.29 

•.68 

.82 

U.OO 

4.W 

9.41 

9.00 

1.16 

10.66 

.88 

1.00 

b.66 

1.64 

1.65 

26.00 

3.K 

8.76 

8.00 

1.72 

10.48 

'.'.'.'.'.'.v. 

.59 

.80 

b.30 

n.io 

1.05 

22.00 

S.3S 

10.81 

10.00 

1.76 

12.56 



.6, 

1.23 

b.71 

1.94 

1.66 

[   23.00 
24.60 
27.00 

6.2S 

8.« 

8.00 

.80 

9.77 

1.17 

3.81 

bl.n 

3.32 

8.29 

7.57 

n2.61 

14.00 

1.76 

14.36 

.57 

1.16 

b.44 

1.69 

1.65 

KM 

7.86 

12.28 

12.00 

1.3. 

U.6? 

.87 

1.36 

b.53 

1.89 

1.65 

(  23.00 
}  33.25 

4.88 

11.57 

10.00 

1.87 

12.94 

10.50 

2.75 

3.47 

>.20 

3.67 

8.25        ».00 

r  iQ  nn 

«.86 

lO.U 

10.00 

.77 

10.88 

10.60 

.67 

.91 

b.21 

1.13 

.83 

19.00 
22.00 

7.44 

10.11 

10.00 

1.88 

11.49 

10.60 

1.U 

1.61 

..M 

1.88 

1.66 

32.00 
36.00 

7.01 

7.64 

6.00 

1.30 

8.84 

7.00 

;       .49 

.78 

e.88 

l.U 

.82 

18.80 

10.63 

10.64 

10.00 

2.17 

13.81 

U.OO 

'           .65 

.93 

b.60 

1.43 

1.64         80.10 

».a 

5.60 

4.00 

.10 

6.60 

5.00 

6.84 

6.86 

a.37 

•7.23 

8.23         49.60 

6.69 

11.88 

10.00 

1.36 

12.74 

U.OO 

1         1.67 

2.20 

b.67 

•2.83 

8.80         83.60 

0.42 

11.23 

10.00 

1.34 

12.66 

U.OO 

1.82 

1.83 

b.46 

•2.28 

3.46         26.00 

10.44 

11.02 

lO.OO 

1.29 

12.31 

U.OO 

1            .59 

1.06 

1          b.54 

1.60 

1.64  1       28.00 

6.80 

12.99 

10.00 

7.36 

20.36 

15.00 

l.U 

i 

1.66 

,          a.l9 

1.74 

1.04 

27.80 
19.00 

7.6> 

10.97 

10.00 

1.12 

1 

12.00 

,       U.0O 

.98 

1 

i         1.28 

:         a.l7 

1.40 

.83 

19.00 
21.00 
32.00 

8.4S 

10.60 

10.00 

1           .» 

11.60 

1       U.OO 

.98 

1.43 

•.a 

1.64 

1.66 

22.00 
24.00 

t.a. 

11.17 

10.00 

1.34 

13.51 

!     11.00 

1.66 

3.16 

b.48 

3.04 

3.47 

2>.I0 

a,  b,  c.  Cbaracten  Indlcatlnc  tbe  pioportloiu  o(  loaolaUe  nitrogen  ttiat  U  InactiTe,  •— S^OoroMn*; 
b-n2/5  to  8/6;  c=«/6  or  leaa. 
•DnutltseDt  falls  below  foanuity. 
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DISSOLVED  BONE  AND  OTHER  AC 


Manufacturer    and    Brand. 


From  Whom  Sample  Was  Takes. 


BAI.-I 


THE  WOOLDRIDOE  FERTILIZER  CO. 
TIMORB.  MD. 

ISM  I  Wooldridge'a  Special  No.  2 

351,  Virginia  Belle 

ROBERT    A.     WOOLDRIDOB    CO.,     BAI/TI- 
MORE,  MD. 
146,      JtWooldridge'a  Old  Fidelity  Phospbate,   ...I 
9»9  :      5  I 


Onnt  Jidmaon,   HUlTllle 

Jonathan  Lambert,  Stojeatown,  B.  Ko.  i. 


ml 

44| 
46S 

iseoi 

Hit? 

4Sl 
1110  , 

$12: 
10»3  , 
831 
3«< 
6M, 
661  ' 
669 
1112  ' 

iim 

663 
1136  1 
88» 
42. 

6«2: 

6S 


YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,   YORK,   PA. 

IfDempwolt's  Black  Cross 

DempwoICs  Codorus  Brand 


tDempwolt'a  Com  &  Oats, 


tDempwoU'if  Pctato  &  Truck, 

tDempwolfe  Prosperltx,    

tDempwolf'a  B.  B.  Special,  ... 
tDempwolt'a  Red  Cross,  ...' 


tDempwolt'a  Ro.ral  Mixture, 
Dempwolf'a  Top  Dresser,   ... 


James  M.  Scott,   MontonrsTllle,  R.  No.  >.'. 
Geo.  Austin,   Stewartstown 

Oeo.  W.  LlngstoQ,  Hellam ' 

H.   Hea,    Peactabottom 

Maurice  Leonard,    McAllsterrUle 

Knoa  H.  Horst,  Chamliersbnrg 

Thoe.  Balnefc-,  Malvern ;■ 

H.  Kea,    Peachbottom 

C.  A.  Win,  Bockwood.  R.  No.  2 

W,  F.  Gnagey,  Berlin.  R.  No.  2,  

Nathan  BItner.  G«rmansTllIe.  R.  No.  1,  .. 

Edw.  F.  Bracken,    Paoll J 

F.  8.  BaUlet,  Lehlshton,   R.  D ' 

Brown  &  Shoemaker,   QuarryTllle ' 

Nathan   BIttoer,    GermansTUle J 

Nathan    Blttner,    OermansTille 

T,4ngford  Bros.,   Oompass | 

Tbos.   Haines  Co.,   MalTern 

F.  H.  Shenberger,   Red  Lhm.  B.  No.  1 1 

Nathan    Blttner,    GermansriUe ; 

C.  A.   Will.    Rockwood,    R.  No.  2.  < 

Geo.  H.  Dnttera,  Dattera I 

Brown  ft  Shoemaker,  QuarryTllle 

Nathan  Blttner,  OermansrlUe,  R.  No.  1,  ' 
Chas.  Wltmer,  QnarryTtUe 


tComplete  sample. 
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IDULATED  FERTILIZERS— Continued. 


«* 

Fhoapborts  Add  In  100  Pomda. 

^ 

ATSilabI*. 

T«>taL 

TotaL 

1 

9 

tt9 

1 

ft 

1 

a 

1 

O 

i 

■| 

1 

« 

i 

1 

•5 

1 

1 

a 

s 

1 

1 

tM 

S.47 

8.00 

.61 

9.08 

8.50 

.86 

1.06 

1 

1.60 

l.U 

1 
1.08         20.60 

6.15 

8.24 

7.00 

.47 

8.73 

7.60 

.40 

.54 

b.20 

.74 

.68  ,       18.00 

».74 

10.26 

W.OO 

1.80 

IS.!!- 

'        11.00 

1 

1 

1.29 

l.W 

«.1S 

1 

1.71 

1.6f  I   (  22.60 

1 

r  18.00 

4.U 

s.n 

8.00 

.6S 

9.26 

8.50 

!            .32 

.47 

e.83 

.80 

.82         13.00 

S.U 

•8.CT 

W.OO 

.a 

•8.98 

,       10.60 

1           .19 

.30 

e.28 

.68 

.41 '     ii'.ia 

' 

1 

1 

26.00 

t.X 

to.  68 

10.00 

1.71 

12.89 

10.60 

'         1.60 

i 

2.07 

b.39 

a.4« 

2.47  1 

80.65 

8.7J 

».06 

8.00 

.10 

9.15 

i         8.60 

2.66 

1 

3.16 

b.e7 

•3.8? 

4.10, 

8o!m 

24.00 

5.ti 

12.61 

12.00 

l.W 

18.77 

12.$» 

1.2« 

1.50 

b.2r 

i.7r 

1.6*; 

a.w 

6.3V 

12.66 

lO.CO 

.M 

U.M 

10.50 

.88 

i 

1         1.87 

b.5f 

1.96 

1 
2.06, 

31.66 

,  28.00 
20.00 

6.V 

10.61 

10.l» 

.H 

U.l? 

10.60 

.75 

1           .89 

C.39 

1.29 

1.23, 

2»!66 

80.90 

lO.M 

10.00 

.89 

10.93 

10.60 

1        1.10 

1.33 

b.25 

1.58 

1.66  { 

22.60 

6.W 

7.68 

7.00 

.15 

7.78 

7.60 

8.27 

4.13 

bl.3S 

I 

•5.48 

5.74; 

a,  b,    c.    Characteni  Indicating  tbe  proportion 
more;  b=^/i  to  3/5;  c=^/d  or  less. 
•Gonstitnent   tails   below  gnaianty. 


of  inwilHhlc  nitrogen  that  is  inactive:  a=^/5  or 
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Google 


ACIDULATED 
IHirnishing 


Uanatactnrer  and  Brand. 


rrom  Wbom  Sampla  Wai  Taken. 


421 
8S« 
1S2 

a 

S46 

U71 
S7« 

1024 
TM 

lost 

79] 


8M 
670 

M2 


SIS 
>T(S 
TOO 
>53 
18 
701 


K 

S 

141 


78» 


642 
810 


166 
124 

as 

«75 
115) 


I38e 


I  AMERICAN      AGRICni/rUBAIi     CBBMICAI. 
CO..   NEW  YORK. 
tApex  Acid  Pboaptaate 


tlt%  Add  Pboaphate 

Snaqnebtiniia  DIaaoIved  S.  0.  Rock 

Suaquehanna  Blgb  Grade  Snper  Pboapbate, 

Wwbeeler'a  HIgb  Grade  Acid  Phospbatc.J 

Wheeler'a  Peerleaa  Add  Pboapbate,    


AUKRICAN      FERTIUZER      CO.,      BALTI 
MORS.  MT). 
ni9>  Acid  Pboapbate 


tAmerican  Higb  Grade  Add  Pboapbate, 


ARMODR     PERTn^IZER     WORKS,     BALTI- 
MORE.  MD. 


B.  F.  Onmp  *  Son,  Breiett,  

Jo*.  A.  Oaaa,  Sonbury 

Reuben  Peraoo,    Montcomery 

T.   R.  BoItOQ,  Cochranton,    

N'ewton  Oooder,  Boswell.  R.  No.  1, 

Jamea  Jacoba,  York  Sprlnga 

H.    F.   Moyer,    Campbelltown 

Pucker  A  Co..  Rock  Hill  Pnmace,  . 

B.   W.   Rnasell,    Enon   Valley 

Wm.  I.  Brown,  MIU  Creek,  B.  D., 
B.  W.  Bnaaell,  Enon  Tall^,  


J.  H.  Neldlsta,   State  CoUese. 

Burt  Hoff,    Snrlnn  Grove 

N.  R.   Yoat,  Myeratown 

Jonea  Earenson,   Cbrlatlana,    .. 
J.  B.    Neidlgb,   State  College. 


tAcld  Pboapbate,  lt%.  . 
tSter   Pboapbate,    14%, 


BALTIMORE      FBRTILIZBR      CO., 
MORE,    MD. 
Boneat  Add  Pboapbate 


BALTI- 


Paaamore   ft   Co.,    Nottinsbam 

Orwell  Orange.  Orwell 

A.  M.  Aahe,  KltUnnln(,  R.  No.  2, 
D.  O.  Stnfft,  Stoyeatown 

B.  W.  Burg,  Baat  Pmapeet,  

A.  M.  Aabe,  Kittanoins 


J.  N.  LIcbtner,  Oett/abnrg, 


BAUGB  ft  SONS  00.,   PBILADBLPBIA,   PA 
IfBangb'a  18%   Acid   Pboapbate { 


BOWKBR      FERTILIZER      CO.,       BOSTON, 
MASS. 
MBowker'a  18%'  Acid  Pboapbate ( 

CENTRAL   CBEMTCAL  CO.,    THOMAS   FER- 
TILIZER WORKS,  HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 
)tC.  C.  C.   DiaaolTed   Pboapbate ( 


COE  MORTIMER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


C.  N.  Frita.  QnarrrrUle 

Rrilllnger  ft  Swarti,   EmlgaTiUe. 
B.  W.  Paul,   Leek  KiU 


G.  Ij.  Rommel,  Enon  Valley, 
Bobt.  Smitb.  Centre  Ball,  .. 


tB.  Frank  Coe'a  Hlgb  Grade  Solnble  Pboa- 
pbate. 

tB.  Frank  Coe'a  18%  Snper  Pboapbate 


Adolf  Boettlnger.    DanTtlle 

I  Cbaa.  SrbotTKtaU.   Valley  View. 

C.   R.  Entabraok.    Rnmmerfleld, 

Adolf  Roettinger,    Danville 

C.   B.  Eatahrook.    Rummerileld, 

P.  G.  Conn,  Point  Marlon,  

COLDMBIA   GUANO  CO..    BALTIMORE,    MD.  ! 

Columt>la  14%  Acid  Pboapbate '  M.  P.  Whitenlgbt,  Bloomabotg, 


E.  W.  Rupp,  Bbtremaaatown,    ^ 

B.  E.  Barclay,  Someraet,  R.  No.  4,  ( 


tCompoalte  aampla. 
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ROCK  PHOSPHATE. 
Phosphoric  Acid. 


I 
§ 

a 

I 


PtaMplioric  Add  In  100  Uw. 


ATaUald*. 


•a  . 


Total. 


e 

m 


I' 

1^ 


4.18 


4.8» 

10.  <r 


9.84 
«.«7 


8.83! 
6.08 


I 


8.08; 
8.0}' 


8.67 


11.11 


8.9«. 


T.18 


>.S8, 


U.UI 


18.88. 


15.06 


16.96 


16.11  > 


16.1! 


14.S2 


18.85 


10.00 


16.00  < 


16.77 
16.28 

14.00 
16.00 

17.28 

16.00 

14.68 

14.00 

U.87 

U.OO 

16.0J 

16.00 

17.19 

18.00 

14.48 

14.00 

I 
16.00  I 


16.00 


14.00 


16.00, 


.61 
1.06 


1.16 
1.20 


.13 


.61  > 


.65 


.96 


U.78| 


17.70, 


16.42 
17.08 


17.83 
15.14 


12.68 
17.81 


I 


17.67 
KM 


U.UI 


17.47 


16.811 


16.67 


16.60 
I 
17.2J  I 


u.oo 


17.00 


15.00 
17.00 


17.00 
15.00 


11.00 
17.00 


16.50 
14.60 


U.OO 


17.00 


17.00 


17.96 
16.00 
18.50 
20.00 
19.00 
18.26 
16.00 
20.00 
19.50 

iT.eo 

18.60 


17.00 
14.76 
20.00 
17.00 
19.00 


19.00 
17.70 
22.00 
20.00 
18.00 

a.oo 


17.50 


18.00 
18.00 
18.00 


20.00 

18.50 


19.00 

IS.OO 


16.50 
17.60 
16.70 
17.60 
19.00 
80.00 


6.54  ,  14.82 '  14.00 

'Coostitneot  falls  below  coarantj. 


1.07  I 


U.39 


14.50' 


19.10 
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ACIDULATED  ROCK 


8H 
67 
lOM 
ffl 
9S7 


H7 


CONSUHGRS     CHEMICAL     CORPORATION. 
NEW  lORK. 

itCoDBomer's  Pure  Sore  Acid  Pbmphate, 
tCoMomer'a  High  Grade  Add  Fhoapbate, 

HBNHY  COPE   &  CO.,    LINCOUJ   UNITBE- 
BITY.    PA. 
Acid  Pboapbate 


JOSIAH  COPE  ft  CO.,    BALTIMORE, 
High   Orade   Super   Phosphate,    . 

'  W. 


MD. 


1470 


622 
Ml 
864 

491 
227 
467 
684 
1018 


1012 
404 

360 
462 


826 
862 


S.   FARMER  ft  CO.,    NEW  YORK. 
W.  S.  Parmer  ft  Co. 'a  High  Orade  Super 
Phoapbate. 

FARMERS      FERTILIZER      ft      FEED      CO., 
WBSTMI.NSTEH,    MD. 
Add   Fhoaphate 

FARMERS     FERTILIZER 
BETHTOWN,    PA. 
It  Add  Phosphate 


WORKS,     BLIZA- 


QRIPFITH  ft  BOYD  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
ItHIgh  Orade  Add  Phosphate ] 


M.  HESS  ft  BRO.,   PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 

'tHIgh  Grade  Add  Phosphate 

Special  ftigh  Orade  Acid  Phosphate, 


:    I 

■  THE   HUBBARD   FBRTIUZER   00. 
MORE.    MD. 
ItHubbard'a  16%  Phoapbate 


BAi/ri- 


[  tHnbbard  'e   llf?„'  Phosphate , 


M.  P.  HUBBARD  ft  CO. 
MD. 


I 
INC..  BALTIMORE. 


^tHubbard'a   Dissolved    Phosphate. 
Hubbard's    Soluble    Phosphate, 


I 


I  INTERNATIONAL      AGRICULTCKAL     COR- 
I            PORATION.      BUFFALO      FERTILIZER 
WORKS.    BUFFAIX*.    N.    Y. 
isai  '         BuSaio  Dissolved  Phosphate 


:  TARECKt   CHEMICAL  CO.,   SANDUSKY,    0. 
782;  CO.  D.  Phosphate,   

I  KEYSTONE    ORANGE    EXCHANGE,    MANS- 

I  FIELD,   PA. 

824'      Itl6%  Add  Phosphate ( 

838,      }  I 

tOomposlte  sample. 


E.  H.  Hayes,  CUntondale,   

Allan  Walton,  Cbriatlana 

W.  B.  Ooodbart,  Catawlasa,  .. 

Ell  Martin,   New  Holland 

T.  M.  Alljn,   NlckolB,  N.  T., 
E.  H.  Hayes,  Cllntondale,  — 


L.   Whltalcer,   Oxford 

Ed.  H.  Miller,  Somerset,  R.  No.  4, 
J.  N.  Dathree,  New  Oxford 


C.  0.  Brown,  Bast  Berlin, 


J.  D.  GreybUl  ft  Son.  BellevUle, 
B.  F.  Hortlng,  Newport 


R.  L.   Myers,  Dicklnaon,    

S.  K.  Chambers  ft  Bro.,  West  Grove, 
Anderson   Bro.,    New  Park,    


Frank  Reighard,  Bedferd,  R.  No.  1, 
Mosea  Weaver,  Johnstown,  R.  No.  4, 

Wm.  Peffenberger,   MltlUntowa 

H.   M.  Hoetetter.   Campbelltown,    

Ira  Price,  Everett,  R.  D 


Blglervllle  Warehouse  Co.,  Biglerrine,   ) 

B.  H.  Hartle,  Osterbut* 1 

Blglervllle  Warehouse  Co.,  BiglerTlIle,    ....) 

C.  H.  Schmncker,  Friedens V 

W.  H.  Sleber.  McAUatervlUe J 


Joa.  A    Qaas,  Snnbnry 

BlglerriUe  ft  Keldar,    New  Albany, 

J.  P.  Schnchart,  New  Freedom 

M.  J.   Sbeffer,    Hanover 


0.  Wellett  ft  FerwelUgcr,  Oaleton, 
Chas.  0.  Good  Co.,   Nortb  Olrard, 


I.  E.  Artx,  Sec,  Begins  Grange.  Beglna,    I 
J.   A.    Blough,    Bollaopple,    R.  No.   1,    ( 
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PHOSPHATE— Continued . 


PhMptaorle  Acid  In  100  Ibi. 

AraUabl*. 

Total. 

.        1 

i.a 

B 

• 

~5 

§ 

a 

i 

i 

i! 

1 

^ 

ft 

1 

1 

i . 

1 

e 

3 

* 

*■ 

o 

fa 

o 

" 

s.ao 

lO.K 
U.K 
U.68 

10.S4 
4.U 

lO.W 

1.(3 
10.  K 

I 

I 

U.tOI 

..J 

10.01 
T.«l 

O.OT 
11.10 
t.tl 


15.46  1 

I 

VtM 

1S.20| 

I 
16.44, 

16.10  I 

I 
14.40, 

I 

14.M  ; 

1 

16.80 ' 

I 
14.4* 

U.St  I 

1 
VtM' 

U.Sl 

16.67 
14.16 

•U.U 
14.61 
16.46 


14.00' 

I 

16.00 

14.00 
16.00 
16.00 

14.00 
14.00 

14.00 

14.00 

16.00  I 

1 
16.00 

12.60 ' 

I 

! 

16.00 
14.001 

14.00 
14.00 

16.0D 


I 


I 


•OonitltneDt  fkUa  below  goarant]'. 

5 


1.06 


.07 

.41 

1.03 


l.U 
.70 

.U 
1.44 

.46 

1.41 

.111 
.60 

i.a 


16.51 
IT.K 

16.17 
16.86 
17.12 

•16.88  ; 
16.68 

16.48  I 

i 
16.66 
17.18 

17.20  I 
16.81 

I 
•17.08! 

16.67  I 

•11.94 

I 
16.81  I 

17.66' 


I 

16.60  I 

i 
17.60  1 


17.00; 

17.00' 


16.00 


;l 

16.00  I  I  ° 

16.00 

17.00  i 


17.00 
13.00 


17.601  j 


16.601 


16.00 

I 

17.00  '    1 


18.00 
2S.0O 
17.60 
10.00 
lO.OO 
IS.OO 


16.00 
18.60 
18.00 


IS. 90 
16.00 


18.00 

17.60 


19.00 
'm!60 


19.00 
90.60 
17.00 
18.00 


19.00 
19.00 
17.60 
19.00 


19.00 
19.00 


17.60 
17.00 
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ACIDULATED  ROCK 


Mtnntaetnnr  tnd  Brand. 


From  Whom  Sample  Was  Taken. 


164 
IW 


3W 


TREDKRICK    LUDt-AM    CO.,     BALTIMORE, 
MD. 
Lodlam'a     Cecropa    fertlllierB    DissolTCd 

Phottpbate. 
Indlam^a   Cecropa  rertiUzera   H.    Q.    Dts- 
aolved    Fhoipbate. 

ULNCABTER    BONE    FERTILIZER    CO. 

Orange  Special,    


29 
MO 


LANCASTER  CHEMICAL  CO.,   LANCASTER. 
PA. 


B.  L.  Slupman,  Ifnncr,  B.  No.  4, 
B,  L.  Slnpman,  Manej,  B.  No.  4, 


Harry  Boffnagle,   New  Oxford, 


UNo.  i  Add  Pboaphate 

NASSAU  FERTILIZER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


H.  M.  Long,  Oxford 

Amos   Gilbert,    QaarrrTllle, 
J.  D.  Bnckhart,  NeirvUle, 


ItHIgh  Grade  Super  Pboapbate, 


4t»| 
64V| 

I  NITRATE  AGBNCIBS  CO.,   NEW  YORK. 
94t        ItHlgh  Grade  Acid  Phosphate,   Itfii ( 

M>|      )  t 

!  a.  OBER  &  SONS  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
m\  DlsoalTed  Phosphate,  14<% 

!  PATAPSCO  GUANO  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

8S7  ,      ItBatUe   Ax  Pboapbate,    ( 

478  I      J  I 

47»  '         Patapsco  Dlasolred  Phosphate 

S6)  '         Patapsco  Pure  Dlsaolred  S.  C.  Phosphate, 

PIEDMONT  MT.   AIRY  GUANO  CO.,   BAI/TI- 
MORE,    MD. 


jr.   H.   Brown,   Loysbanr 

Wm.  Mnmma,  Mechanlesbarc, 


0.  B.  Bronson    LoyalTllle,   /. 

Harry  Lear,  Pocono  Grange,     TannersrUle. 


D.  BkMkar  &  Co.,  OettysTlUe, 


J.   N.   Renh,   New  Oxford,    .. 
J.  S.   Horley,   Thompaontown, 
J.  8.  Horlej,  Thompaontown,  .. 
D.  Rlngrose,  Cadis 


1076  1 

S90  . 
1183  ' 

65 
]07«i 


tPIedmoDt  14%  Add  Phosphate, 
tPledmont  12%  Acid  Phosphate, 


346 
KM 
434 


PITTSBURGH  PROVISION  »t  PACKING  CO.. 

I  PITTSBURGH,    PA. 

Acid    Phosphate 


POLLOCK     FERTIUZBR 
MORE,  MD. 


Long  A  Miller,  LiTcrpooI 

O.  R.  Thompson.   Gettysburg, 

P.  A.   Brush,   Rockwood 

Harry  Mullen,  Christiana 

Long  ft  Miller,  Llrerpool 


WORKS,     BALTI- 


l-IThe    Pollock    Fertiliser   Co.    High   Grade -( 
J      Super  Phosphate.  l 


I  BASIN    MONUMENTAL    CO., 
MD. 
iiS>  Basin's  Sea  Wall  Special, 


BEADING    BONE    FERTILIZER   CO., 
INQ,   PA. 
1398  16%  Acid  Phosphate 


BALTIMORE. 


READ- 


ROBERT  A.  REICHARD,  ALLBNTOWN,  PA. 
Acid   Phosphate 


F.  8.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO.,   BALTIMORE. 
HD. 

tBoyster'a  H.  G.  16%  Add  Phosphate j 

tRoyster's  14%   Add   Phosphate | 

tcomposlte  lunple. 


J.  Z.  Rhoads,  Club  Agt.,  Btoysatown,  R.  1, 


W.  F.  Shanlls.  Rollnopple,  R.  No.  4.    1 

J.   N.   Kelts,    Llttlestowo 

Jno.  L.  Sorts,  Bedford | 


8.  0.  Weber,  Boalsborg, 


Geo.  Rlcharda,  Marlondale, 
Jno.  Knntsman,  Bellertown, 


86 

1 

46 

ISO 

86 

49 

168 

W.  O.  Work  &  Bon,  Cochranton,  . 
Merton  S.  Haines,  Pleasant  Groye, 
Myers  It  Slonsker,  HngheaTlUe,  ... 
W.  C.  Work  ft  Son.  Cochranton,  . 
Merton  B.  Halnea,  Pleasant  Grove, 
Myera  ft  Slonaker,  BagbearlUe,  ... 
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PHOSPHATE— Continued . 


Pbocpboric  Add  in  lOO  IIm. 

m 

ArtlUble. 

Total. 

s. 

id 

s 

§ 

a 
§ 

1 

s 

i 

c< 

O 

1 

O 

i^ 

u.n 


t.u 


».7» 


«.w 


,  ».M 


(.M 


e.4» 


8.n 
e.9» 


C.tf 


♦.7> 

(.« 

7.U 
4.N 


14.23 

le.o 


17.1P 


14.01 


K.47 


17.2» 


IS.O 


U.M 


•16.7J 
14.17 


U.M 
12.60 
17.2» 

lO.n 

17.15 
14. » 

17.2» 
14.M 


14.00 
M.OO 

I 

u.o»; 

1 

14.00! 

I 

K.oo; 

U.OO; 

14.00  { 

I 
U.OO  I 

U.OO, 
14.00 

I 

I 
14.00  I 

12.00  ; 


U.OO  I 


10.00, 


U.OO. 


U.OO 
14.00 


•Ooiutltnent  talla  below  gaanntx. 


1.02 

.77 


.42 


.72 


.12 


.SO 


.70 


.22 

.77 


.U 
.70 
.22 

.80 

1.22 
.V 

.60 
.22 


IS.B' 
17.10  ■ 


17.62 


•14.42 


17.20 


17.22 


12.26 


17.06 
14.24 


U.S4 

18.72  , 

I 

12.20 

I 

17.40  I 

I 

12.27  1 
U.12 

17.72 
U.02 


IS.OOi  . 

17. op' 


16.0.  I  [ 
17.00  1   } 
17.00  1  I 


16.001 


U.OO 


U.OO 
16.00 


I 


12.00 


17.00,  I 


17.00  1 


1E.0(. 

10.60 

14.60 

I 

18.00 
16.83 


U.60 
U.60 


12.00 
26.00 


17.00 


U.50 
10.20 
20.SO 
14.60 


17.26 
17.60 
16.60 


17.60 


U.60 
12.00 
U.OO 


U.OO 


a. 26 

17.76 
21.00 
20.26 
16.76 
12.60 
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ACIDULATED  BOCK 


HanntactDrer  and  Brand. 


From  Wbom  Sample  Wat  Taken. 


784 


248 
196 
720 

urn 


778 
1023 


148S 


8S8 


m 

1200 


SMITH'S    AORICULTDRAL  CHEMICAL  00., 
COLUMBUS,   0. 
Bmltta'B  16%   Acid   rboaphate,    


-I 


SWIFT  &  CO.,   BALTIMORE,    MD. 

[tSwIft'a  Pure  Garden  City  Phosphate, 

Swift's  Pnre  High  Grade  Acid  Phoepbate, 

SWACK'S    FERTIUZBR    WORKS,    DUBOIS, 
PA. 
Swack's  Acid  Phosphate,  16% 


I.    P.    THOMAS    &    SONS    CO.,    PHILADEL- 
PHIA,   PA. 
1116%  Acid  Phosphate j 

TUSCORARA     FERTIUZER     CO.,      BALTI- 
MORE,   MD. 
Add  Phosphate,  14% 


J.  E.  TYGERT  CO.,  b7  AM.  AG.  CBBM.  CO., 
NEW    YORK. 

18%    Acid   Phosphate 

)n6%  Acid  Phosphate I 

VIRGINIA    CAROLINA    CHBM.    CO.,    RICH- 
MOND.   VA. 
V.  0.  C.  Co. '8  16%  Acid  Phosphate 


WARREN  FERTILIZER  CO.,  WABBBN,  PA. 
Warren  Soluble  Phosphate,  


431 : 

146 
474 


107  I 
66' 


WASHINGTON,    ALEXANDER   &  COOK  CO., 
CHABLESTOWN,    W.   VA. 
W.  A.  A  C.'s  Add  Phosphate 

BOBT.  A.  WOOLDBIDGB  CO., 
MD. 


BALTIMORE, 


Uwooldrldge's  Florida  Acid  Phosphate, 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,   YORK,   PA. 
ItDempwoIt's    Superphosphate 


■! 


C.  B.  Forbs,   Albion,    

E.  L.  Smith  &  Co.,  Union  City 1 

Tbos.  Haines  A  Co.,  Malvern,    ^ 

A.  H.  Knanit,  Harmonj,  j 

M.  C.  Stewart,   Indiana 

0.  T.  Wills  &  Co.,  Parnassus 

H.  S.  Amason,  Edinboro 1 

C.  E.  Starr,   Three  Springs J 

L.  B.  Longanecker,  Qreenaboro 

1.  Brcnneman,  Usbam 

C.  B.Tyler,  Messboppen 1 

J.    Brenneman,    Lisburo ] 

G.  E.  Knlslsy,   BernoldsrUle,    

Pickett's  Hardware  Co.,  Warren 

E.  3.  Kelly.Oettyaborg 

Adam   Beach.    New   Enterprise 1 

James  M.  Scott,   MontoursviUe i 

J  .M.  Peterson,  Honey  Grove J 

Dover  Farmers  Coop.   Asso.,    Dover,    1 

Charles  Wltmer,   Quarryvllle } 

Maurice  Leonard,   McAUstervllle.    


•Constituent  falls  below  guarantv 
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PHOSPHATE-Conanued . 


^ 

^    Phosphoric  Acid  lo  100  Ibi. 

g 

ATtlUble. 

Total. 

g 

1, 

^ 

s 

oS 

t 

i 

1 

i? 

a 

an 

1 

i 

1 

"a 

i 

1 

li 

n 

fa 

o 

h 

(9 

6M\ 


i.n 

I 

8.42 


*.26j 


II.U  ; 


U.W, 


15.U 
M.41 


IS.Ml 


1«.0« 


M.OO 
16.00 


U.OO 


.74 

.n 


V.V 


U.85; 


•16.78 


17.T7! 


It.SO 


21.00 


20.00 
18.00 
Zl.OO 
U.6« 


22.00 


20.00 
M.M 


».S7. 
14.57 


10.74  I 

lO.OS 

I 

I 

».75 

I 

8.68, 


I 


18.^1 
10.21 


18.80 
16.75 

1S.2I 
14.S7 

16.40 ! 


14.00 


18.00 
16.00 


16.00 
16.00 

14.00 
14.00 
16.00 


16.48. 


14.5*1 


21.50 


.42  1 

.51  1 

18.17 
•16.72 

.82 

17.68 

.80  1 

17.64 

1.06 


16.47  I 


1S.63, 


16.55  I 


1».00    ... 
17.00 !  1 

I   '■ 

I 
17.00  I 


15.001 

I 
I 

'r 

15.00'  i 
16.60  I  j  . 


20.00 


12.80 
22.00 

17.00 


18.00 
18.00 


17.10 

'isioo 


tComposite  Bample. 
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GROUND  BONE 
Famishing  Phosphoric 


rrom  Wbom  Simple  Wgi  Takoi. 


'  THE    AHREN    FBRTILIZBK    CO- 
PA. 


UU 


Hi 
72S 
1082 
914 


LOBANB, 


Pure  Bone  Meal, 


*MBEICAN      AQRICULTURAL      CHEMICAL 

CO.,    NEW   yOEK.  , 

JtFlne  Ground  Bone, j 


High  Grade  Gronnd  Bone, 
Pure  Raw   Bone,    


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 
ILL. 
Bone   Meal,    8-22 


CHICAGO, 


ASSOCIATED     CHEMICAL    CO., 
TOWN.  MD. 
Fine  Ground  Bone 


HAGBRS- 


608 
106 


129 


BAUGH  &  SONS  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA, 
tBangta'a  Pure  Steamed  Bone j 

tBangh'a  Raw  Bone  Meal,  Warranted  Pure< 
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PREFACE 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylrania, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

Harrisbui^,  Pa.,  June  15,  1916. 

There  is  pierhaps  no  source  of  information  upon  subjects  relating 
to  either  practical  or  scientific  agriculture  that  it  so  easUy  available 
as  the  Farmers'  Institutes,  and  whatever  adds  to  the  efficiency  of 
these  institutes  is  of  paramount  importance.  The  hope  of  increas- 
ing their  us^ulness  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  has  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  what  is  known  as  the  Farmers'  Normal  Institute,  in 
which  all  institute  managers  and  lecturers  of  the  State  come  to- 
gether once  a  year  for  consultation  and  instruction. 

In  order  that  the  instruction  given  at  these  institutes  may  be 
available  to  the  greatest  possible  number,  this  Department  publishes, 
in  bulletin  form,  their  proceedings,  and  so  we  send  out  the  following 
bulletin,  No.  283,  containing  the  full  proceedings  of  the  Normal 
Institute  held  at  Reading,  Pa.,  May  23  to  25, 1916,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  prove  helpfuj  upon  the  many  farms  and  in  the  many  farmhouses 
to  which  it  may  coma 

C.  E.  PATTON, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Ck>niinonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Department  of  Agricalture, 

Harriaburg,  Pa.,  Jane  15,  1916. 

Hon.  0.  E.  Patton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith,  bulletin  of  the 
Thirteenth  Annual  "Farmers  Normal  Institute,"  which  was  held  at 
Beading,  Pa.,  May  23  to  25,  1916. 

Very  respectfully, 

G.  E.  GABOTHEBS. 
Director  of  Institutea, 
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OF  THX 
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HON.  A.  W.  POWELL,  Auditor  General. 
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Appointed  by  the  Governor 

Mrs.  Jean  Kane  Foulke,  West  Chester,  Chester  County, 1917 
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W.   Tbeo.  Wittman, AUentown, 1917 


Appdinted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
E.  A.  Weimer Lebanon, 191S 


Elected  by  County  Agricultural  Societies 

Adama,    A.  L  Weldner,   Arendtsvllle,    191S 

Allegheny,    C.  L.  Hood Coraopolls,  R.  D., 1918 

Armstrong, S.  S.  Blyholder, Kelly  SUtion 1917 

Beaver,    Walter  C.  Dunlap West  Brldgewater, 1917 

Bedford,    Wm.  F.  Blddle Everett,  1918 

Berks,    H.  O.  McGowan, Geiger's   Mills 1919 

Blair, W.  Frank  Beck Altoona, 1917 

Bradford Louis  Plollet Wysox 1919 

Bucks,   B.  Frank  Wambold, Sellersvlllo 1917 

BuUer Wm.  H.  MiUlron Marwood 1917 

Cambria,  L.  J.  Bearer Hastings 1919 

Cameron, R.  P.  Hellman,    Emporium 1919 

Carbon,   Edward  Lienhard,  ....Mauch  Chunk, 1917 
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Elected  by  County  Agricultural  Societies — Continued. 

Term  explns. 
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Clarion J.  H.  WUson Clarion 1919 

aearfleld,  T.  L.  Way,    Curwensvllle 1919 
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Columbia,  ....i A.  C.  Creasy Bloomstiurg,  R.  D. 1919 

Crawford,  . . . , W.  P.  Throop Espyrllle 1918 
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Dauphin,  E.  S.  Keiper, Mlddletown,  1917 
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Elk John  O.  Schmidt,   St.  Marys 1919 
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Forest,  

Franklin.    J.  P.  Young Marlon 1917 

rulton, Prank  Ranck,  Hancock,  Md 1919 

Greene 

Huntingdon George  G.  Hutchison , . .  Warrior's  M&rk ,  1918 
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Lehigh,   P.  S.  Penstermacher,..  Allen  town 1918 

Luzerne J.  E.  Hildebrant, Dallas,  1918 

Lycoming, B.  P.  Kahler Hughesrille,    1918 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SPRING  MEETING  OF  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE, HELD  AT  HOTEL  BERKSHIRE,  READING, 
PA.,  MAY  23,  1916. 

May  23,  1916,  9:30  A.  M. 

Vice  PreaLdent  Faistermadher  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Tte  hour  for  opening  this  meeting  has  arrived 
and  passed,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  greet  new  members  and  other 
members  of  the  Board.  It  is  rather  a  rainy  day,  bnt  in  our  section 
we  needed  rain  pretty  badly  and  we  are  glad  to  have  it.  We  haw 
a  good  representation  here;  but  we  are  sorry  to  miss  one  of  the  old 
stand-bys,  Joel  Herr,  and  I  think  tiiat  some  resolutions  passed  here 
and  sent  to  him  will  please  his  old  heart  a  whole  lot.  I  hope  it  will 
come  out  during  the  meeting.  The  first  in  order  will  be  the  election 
of  an  assistant  secretary,  I  understand.  That  is  the  Secretary's 
wish  and  desire,  gentlemen. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  Dr.  Conard  serve  as  assistant 
secretary. 

The  CHAIBMAN:    Next  in  order  is  the  roll  call  of  members. 

The  roll  was  called  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  the  following 
were  recorded  as  being  present: 

Chas.  E.  Patton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  W.  Theo.  Wittman, 
Member  of  State  Poultry  Society ;  Mrs.  Jean  Kane  Foulke,  appointed 
by  the  Gtovemor;  and  the  following  members  of  the  County  Agri- 
cultural Societies:  A.  I.  Weidner,  S.  S.  Blyholder,  Walter  C.  Dunlap, 
H.  G.  McGowan,  W.  Prank  Beck,  Louis  Piollet,  B.  Frank  Wambold, 
L.  J.  Bearer,  Edward  Leinhard,  John  A.  Woodward,  M.  E.  Conard, 
J.  H.  Wilson,  A.  C.  Creasy,  W.  P.  Throop,  Thos.  H.  Wittkorn,  J.  P. 
Young,  Frank  Banck,  Peter  B.  Cowan,  Matthew  Bodgers,  Horace 
Seamans,  Doris  L.  Fulkman,  Edward  Shuey,  F.  S.  Fenstermacher, 
J.  E.  Hildebrant,  B.  F.  Kahler,  E.  A.  Studholme,  W.  C.  Black,  C.  M. 
Smith,  F.  S.  Brong,  John  H.  Schultz,  J.  Miles  perr,  C.  S.  Messinger, 
Clark  M.  Bower,  B.  F,  Killam,  John  Shoener^  Robert  W.  Lohr,  G. 
Eugene  Bown,  Dr.  E.  E.  Tower,  C.  H.  DeWitt,  J.  Newton  Glover, 
Homer  C.  Crawford,  Jas.  M.  Paxton,  W.  B.  Perham,  W.  F.  Holtzer, 
and  G.  F.  Barnes. 

The  CHAIRMAN :    Next  will  be  the  reading  of  the  minutes. 

Acting  Secretary  Conard  read  the  minutes  of  the  January  meeting 
of  the  Board. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Are  there  any  corrections  or  remarks  in  ref- 
erence to  the  minutes  just  read? 
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MB.  RODGERS:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  presented  that  report 
in  r^ard  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Edge,  we  asked  permission  to  re- 
write it  or  present  a  substitute  for  it.  We  have  so  done,  and  I 
hold  in  my  hand  the  substitute  we  propose  to  you  for  the  members 
to  adopt  in  lieu  of  the  report  just  read.  I  will  ask  the  other  members 
of  the  Memorial  Committee,  who  can  see  better  than  I,  to  read 
this  report  and  present  it  to  you  for  adoption  in  place  of  the  report 
adopted  at  the  January  meeting. 

Mr.  Blyholder  read  the  substitute  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  the  Chair  understands  correctly,  the  mem- 
ber from  Juniata  offers  this  as  a  substitute  for  the  resolution  now 
on  the  minutes? 

MR.  RODGERS:    We  had  that  permission  last  winter. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  substitute  resolution  be  adopted 
in  place  of  the  one  adopted  at  the  January  meeting. 

COL.  WOODWARD:  I  have  some  doubt  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  member  present  of  tlie  Board  who  has  known  Thomas  J.  Edge 
longer  than  I.  I  have  no  intention  of  undertaking  to  add  anything 
to  the  very  eloquent  eulogy  that  has  been  read  of  him  here,  but  a 
thought  has  occurred  to  me,  as  I  have  heard  the  report,  that  I  want 
to  give  voice  to,  and  I  think  I  can  best  give  voice  to  it  by  putting  it 
in  tiie  form  of  a  resolution.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare the  resolution  specifically  and  write  it  out,  I  must  give  it  as  it 
has  presented  itself  to  my  mind  now,  and  it  is  that  it  would  be  a  fit- 
ting memorial,  a  fitting  addition  to  this  ably  prepared  and  feeling 
memorial  for  this  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  which  he  was  the  soul 
and  spirit  for  many  a  year,  to  ask,  by  resolution,  the  family  of 
Thomas  J.  Edge  to  contribute  their  portrait  of  him  to  be  hung  in  liie 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  make  that  motion.  I  move  yon, 
sir,  that  the  family  of  Mr.  Edge  be  requested  to  furnish  a  portrait 
of  the  late  secretary,  Thomas  J.  Edge,  to  be  hung  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  that  the  Memorial  Committee  which  has  prepared 
this  written  report,  shall  be  the  Committee  to  carry  that  resolution 
into  effect. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  I  wish  to  second  the  motion  that  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  Edge  hang  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Those 
of  the  other  secretaries  have  been  hung  there  within  the  last  two 
months  and  they  have  become  the  property  of  the  State. 

COL.  WOODWARD :    I  was  not  aware  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  motion  was  adopted  and  the  Chairman  appointed  the  Com- 
mittee and  requested  the  members  to  course  immediately  in  the 
gallery  and  report  at  the  morning  session. 

MR.  KILLAM :  We  will  have  to  wait  for  that  report  unless  we 
pass  over  and  go  into  Unfinished  Business  for  a  few  moments.  I  move 
that  we  proceed  to  No.  6,  Unfinished  Business,  until  this  Committee 
makes  a  report.    Here  we  have  appointment  of  the  Committee  on 
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Credentials,  reception  of  credentials  of  new  members  and  delegates 
and  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  and  next  is  Unfinished 
Business.  We  will  get  along  a  little  faster  if  we  turn  to  that  a  little 
while.    I  move  that  we  turn  to  Section  Six,  Unfinished  Business. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

MR.  KILLAM :  I  wan.t,  under  that  head,  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  of  Joel  Herr's  condition.  Joel  Herr  has  got  to  be  aged,  he  is 
enfeebled  and  he  is  in  bad  health.  I  understand  he  is  confined  to 
his  room  or  his  bed.  I  think  it  would  be  very  fitting  that  this  Com- 
mittee, which  has  the  authority — I  think  the  Committee  would  come 
under  that  head — to  express  our  feeling  of  sympathy  to  Mr.  Herr,  to 
give  him  a  little  expression  in  writing  from  this  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  X  make  a  motion  that  if  this  Memorial  Committee 
hasn't  the  authority,  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up  resolutions 
of  sympathy  and  appreciation  of  his  service  with  us  in  times  past 
and  our  regret  that  he  is  not  here  with  us.  This  Memorial  Committee 
would  hardly  be  the  one  to  do  it,  would  they?  I  move  then,  that  a 
committee  be  appointed. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  To  draw  up  resolutions  of  sympathy,  I  under- 
stand? 

MR.  EILLAM:    Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    How  many  members? 

MR.  EILLAM :  I  would  suggest  three.  I  don't  want  to  be  honored 
myself — Col.  Woodward — ^three  would  be  a  committee. 

Motion  was  seconded  and  adopted  and  the  Chairman  appointed 
Mr.  Killam,  Col.  Woodward  and  Mr.  Rodgers  as  a  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  any  other  Unfinished  Business,  gentle^ 
men  ?  If  not,  we  will  turn  back  to  New  Business.  Is  there  any  New 
Business?  Is  there  anything  for  the  Good  of  the  Order?  (Laughter). 
If  there  is  no  business,  remarks  by  some  one  will  be  in  order. 

Member :  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question ;  probably  some  member 
of  the  Board  can  answer  it  at  this  time.  Why  is  it  that  tent  eater- 
pillars  are  so  unusually  numerous  this  year? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Prof.  Menges  will  probably  be  able  to  answer 
that,  he  is  an  entomologist.    I  saw  him  in  the  audience. 

PROP.  MENGES:  What  is  the  question?  I  wasn't  paying  atten- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  question  is,  Why  are  tent  caterpillars  so 
numerous  this  year? 

PROF.  MENGES :  They  are  not  any  more  numerous  with  us  than 
they  usually  are,  and  I  find  there  are  a  lot  of  fellows  who  are  permit- 
ting wild  cherry  trees  to  grow  along  their  fences,  and  the  caterpillar 
likes  the  wild  cherries  and  wants  them,  practically,  more  than  any 
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other  tree.  If  you'd  keep  wild  cherries  down  and  keep  your  fence 
rows  clean,  you  wouldn't  be  troubled  with  the  tent  caterpillar.  I 
think  that  is  the  cure,  and  evidently  the  enemy  of  the  tent  caterpillar 
is  not  very  active;  just  why  I  don't  know.  Last  summer,  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  was  very  wet  and  evidently  the  enemy  of  the 
tent  caterpillar  could  not  destroy  the  e^s,  could  not  destroy  the 
tent  caterpillar  as  it  usually  does.  That  may  be  another  reason  the 
tent  caterpillar. is  so  plentiful.  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  an 
answer  to  your  question,  or  not.  It  just  occurred  to  me  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 

MR.  PERHAM:  If  we  do  not  have  the  wild  cherry,  won't  they 
go  into  our  fruit  trees  more? 

PROP.  MENGES:  But  you  will  have  them  on  both,  if  you  raise 
them  on  the  wild  cherry,  then  you  will  get  them  on  your  fruit  trees 
also:  They  prefer  the  wild  cherry,  you  know  that.  In  some  sections 
of  the  State,  they  are  wonderfully  plentiful. 

A  Member:  If  you  don't  have  the  wild  cheny,  you  do  away  with 
the  tent  caterpillar,  is  that  right? 

PROF.  MENGES :  No,  I  do  not  say  that,  but  if  you  have  the  wild 
cherry,  you  are  giving  him  a  very  desirable  place  to  live.  I  cannot 
see  why  the  farmer  should  have  fence  comers.  I  think  we  have 
come  to  a  time  when  we  want  to  do  away  with  the  fences. 

A  Member:  Well,  that  is  my  opinion  and  I  am  trying  to  get 
them  off  ot  my  farm,  but  I  am  not  succeeding  very  well  because  I 
have  neighbors  who  want  to  pasture  and,  therefore,  they  want  fences. 
There  are  no  tent  caterpillars  where  there  are  no  wild  cherries. 

MB.  KILLAM:  I  expected  Prof.  Mengea  to  recommend  a  cater- 
pUlar  day,  some  day  in  the  year  when  they  destroy  the  tent  cater- 
pillar; the  numerous  bird  societies,  for  the  preservation  of  bird  life^ 
may  be  an  incentive  to  the  farmer  to  let  the  tent  caterpillars  grow  on 
the  wild  cherry,  not  destroy  them. 

PROP.  MENGES :  I  would  recommend  a  caterpillar  day,  we  need 
it  badly.  The  birds  do  not  eat  the  tent  caterpillar,  the  only  things 
that  attack  them  are  certain  kinds  of  spiders  and  we  have  waited  until 
our  own  trees  were  infested.  If  every  one  who  saw  a  tent  caterpillar 
nest  would  go  and  destroy  it  and  not  wait  until  he  himself  was  hurt 
by  it,  we  would  have  less  of  them.  They  live  more  happily  on  the  wild 
cherry,  which  we  do  not  need ;  it  is  not  a  fruit-bearing  tree  and  very 
few  birds  eat  wild  cherries.  If  we  would  destroy  those  and  not  wait 
until  our  own  trees  are  infested,  but  do  it  pro  boTW  publico,  because 
we  ought  to  do  it,  they  would  soon,  disappear.  You  cannot  depend 
on  the  birds,  because  the  birds  do  not  eat  them. 

MR.  RODGERS:  I  had  some  trouble  with  the  tent  caterpiUars 
but  I  went  after  them  and  destroyed  all  the  cocoons  of  eggs  I  could 
find.  I  would  get  on  a  horse  and  ride  around  every  tree,  and  after 
the  trees  got  large,  and  before  the  trees  got  laj^  I  would  walk 
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through  The  orchard.  People  nsed  to  say,  "Look  at  that  fool,  what 
are  you  doing?"  "Killings  caterpillars."  "The  idea  of  killing  cater- 
pillars in  the  winter."  I  destroyed  all  the  cocoons  and  consequently 
was  not  troubled  by  caterpillars  like  my  neighbors.  When  I  found 
one  that  I  had  missed,  I'd  go  around  on  my  horse  and  take  my  hand — 
(laughter).  It  was  a  dirty  job.  but  I  had  plenty  of  soap  and  water 
afterwards  and  I  got  away  with  the  tent  caterpillar. 

MRS.  FOTTLKE:  In  connection  with  those  tent  caterpillars,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  they  do  most  of  the  damage  at  night.  In  the 
daytime  they  go  back  into  their  nests,  so  if  you  want  to  destroy 
them,  the  time  to  do  it  is  daytime,  don't  watt  until  evening,  because 
then  the  young  caterpillars  are  eating.  A  great  many  people  go  Into 
their  orchards  with  a  torch  and  try  to  bum  them,  but  you  injure  your 
trees  seriously  when  you  do  that.'  Yon  ought  to  cut  oflf  the  stick  or 
branch  and  put  it  on  the  ground  and  then  do  it.  I  think  it  is  better 
in  the  winter  than  nnt  at  all.  but  this  season  is  the  season  to  do  it, 
or  a  few  weeks  ago  before  the  young  caterpillars  got  out. 

MR.  WETDNER:  In  Adams  county  we  use  the  limfrsulphur 
spray  and  we  very  seldom  see  a  tent  caterpillar.  We  find  some  of 
them  on  the  wild  cherry,  but  the  lime-sulphur  spray  will  destroy  the 
eggs. 

A  Member:  Mr.  President.  T  cannot  agree  with  that.  T  have 
sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  as  carefully  as  anybody  for  six  or  seven 
years,  and  I  have  had  as  many  tent  caterpillars  afterwards  as  before. 

A  Member:    Do  you  use  arsenate  of  lead  in  your  spray? 

A  Member:    Yes  sir. 

A  Member :  In  our  section  we  keep  them  back  by  using  arsenate 
of  lead  in  the  spray. 

MR.  BEWTTT:  I  noticed  in  coming  through  Tioga  county  that 
the  tent  caterpillars  have  started  in  a  regular  camping  army.  There 
seems  to  be  none  of  yon  able  to  give  anv  recipe  for  getting  rid  of 
them.  We  ought  to  be  ablp  to  eet  rid  of  them  some  way.  I  think, 
as  Brother  Rchnltz  says,  what  do  we  need  with  unnecessary  fences 
and  hedges  to  grow  up  this  worthless  cherry  tree?  In  my  place, 
we  took  particular  pains  to  cut  down  all  those  breeding  nests,  and 
I  think  myself  it  had  a  tendency  to  do  away  in  that  particular  place 
with  the  tent  caterpillar.  In  comine  across  the  different  counties 
that  I  came  across  to  ^t  here,  I  couldn't  help  but  notice  the  farms 
and  the  condition  of  the  fences  and  the  condition  of  the  brush  and 
briars  that  grow  up  in  them.  I  cannot  understand,  gentlemen,  why 
it  is  that  a  farmer  would  allow  a  thing  that  would  make  his  farm 
look  so  disernsting  to  men  who  like  to  see  a  decent  farm.  Why  they 
should  allow  such  a  thing  to  prevail,  when  a  little  work  would  rid 
a  man's  farm  of  those  nuisances  T  am  unable  to  tell.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  farmers  of  the  State  would  allow  so  much  valuable 
land  to  go  to  waste.  Many  farms  that  yon  pass  you  see  tiiey  are 
plowing  up  so  that  there  will  be  a  rod  or  two  rods  of  jnst-a  dnim 
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mass  of  elders  and  brush  and  briers  and  those  cherry  tSees  in  a 
row  right  through  the  farm  in  and  around  those  fences.  I  think 
that  some  of  our  farm  advisers  and  some  of  our  lecturers  ought  to 
give  our  fanners  when  they  come  to  visit  their  farmers  institutes, 
a  thorough  house  cleaning  on  that  subject  It  is  a  most  deplorable 
condition,  and  a  most  disgusting  thing  to  the  average  farmer  who 
likes  to  see  things  in  a  respectable  shape. 

MR.  PIOLLET:  I  agree  with  the  brother  to  a  certain  extent. 
I  would  say  that  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  while  they  would  like 
to  have  their  fence  comers  cleaned  ont,  their  buildings  painted  and 
everything  of  that  sort,  they  haven't  got  the  money  to  do  it,  they 
haven't  got  the  labor  to  do  it.  There  are  certain  things  about  the 
farm  that  require  to  be  done  and  it  takes  all  the  help  they  have  about 
them  and  their  own  labor  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  crops  and 
grow  them,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  have  time  to  clean  up 
these  fence  comers. 

MR.  DERR :  I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  that.  I  farm  and  teach 
school  too.  but  we  take  time  to  tear  out  our  old  fences  and  clean  the 
fence  rows  out  to  the  roadside.  We  have  a  few  caterpillars  in  the 
orchard  but  we  get  them  early  in  the  season.  We  have  some  excuse 
so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  but  T  find  help  and  by  working  16  hours 
a  day  during  the  busy  season,  we  get  this  work  done. 

MR.  HERR:  While  we  have  divereed  somewhat  from  the  tent 
caterpillar — in  reference  to  keeping  your  farm  in  order,  it  is  a  general 
custom  with  our  people  in  Lancaster  county  to  clean  their  fence  rows 
twice  a  year,  both  before  and  after  harvest,  and  that  has  been  the 
custom  ever  since  T  can  recollect  on  onr  farms,  which  is  more  than 
two  or  three  years,  and  in  our  neighborhood  the  weeds  are  contin- 
uallv  mowed  every  venr.  mostlv  twice  a  year,  and  we  would  no  more 
think  of  not  doinsr  it  than  of  abandr^ning  any  part  of  our  system  of 
farminir.  and  there  isn't  any  evcnse  for  a  man  having  ten  feet  for  a 
ferire :  that  is  up  to  the  man.  We  think  we  do  some  work  in  Lancaster 
coHTitv  occasionallv  and  get  prettv  busT,  but  it  is  the  bnfiy  man  that 
gets  it  done,  there  isn't  any  doubt  about  that.  There  was  a  gentle- 
man from  Louisville.  Kentiicky.  here  sometime  ago  and  he  said.  '*I 
am  astonndod  that  you  farm  up  to  the  fenca"  T  said  "Certainly, 
why  not  ?  What  is  the  use  of  paying  rent  for  ten  feet  of  snace  and  not 
farming  it?"  Tn  our  county,  where  we  grow  tobacco  and  truck  ouite 
a  good  deal,  this  spring  our  plants — tobacco  plants  or  tobacco  beds, 
and  our  asparagus  beds  have  been  literally  infested  with  snails. 
Never  in  my  life  have  T  seen  anything  like  it.  Yesterday  morning  in 
cuttingsome  asparagus,  T  presume  eight  stialks  ont  of  ten  that  were 
cut  had  snails  on  them,  and  quite  a  good  many  of  the  tobacco  plant 
beds  in  the  county  have  been  mined  by  snails  before  we  knew  much 
about  it.  Not  in  thirtv  vears  have  T  had  one  bed  of  plants  destroyed 
by  snails.  T  used  a  solution  of  arsenate  of  lead,  but  it  was  too  late, 
but  T  have  never  seen  them  attack  asparagus.  How  are  you  going 
to  defend  yourself  in  an  asparagus  bed?  Because,  in  24  hours,  a 
shoot  <n'ows  up  and  vou  cut  it  ofP.  T  would  like  to  have  some  infor- 
mation how  to  get  after  them,  it  is  a  pretty  serious  matter. 
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MR.  BLYHOLDEB:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Herr  if  it  would  not 
be  a  blessing  to  mankind  if  you  let  the  snails  have  all  the  tobacco? 

MB.  HEBB:  That  depends  on  how  you  look  at  it,  very  much,  I 
presume.  When  our  Board  was  in  our  county  a  few  years  ago,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  income  from  the  tobacco,  you  gentlemen  would 
have  fallen  short  in  some  of  your  meals. 

A  Member:  That  is  where  he  gets  the  money  to  clean  out  the 
fence  comers.  On  our  river  flats  in  Bradford  county  we  don't  have 
any  fences,  and  where  we  do  have  them,  they  are  cleaned  out.  But 
you  go  back  on  the  hill  farms,  where  they  do  pasture  mostly,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  you  point  out  to  me  how  many  farmers  keep  their 
fence  rows  cleaned  out;  it  is  impossible  to  do  it,  they  haven't  time, 
haven't  got  help  enough  to  do  it,  you  can't  get  labor  enough  to  do  it, 
on  the  farm.  This  may  be  a  little  off  the  question  of  the  tent  cater- 
pillar, but  the  gentleman  spoke  about  the  hedge-rows,  etc.  and  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  there  was  some  little  thing  wrong  there. 

MB.  PERHAM:  I  make  this  suggestion,  that  our  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  appoint  a  caterpillar  day  and  see  if  we  cannot  get  our 
school  children  and  the  boy  scouts  to  spend  one  day  getting  after  the 
tent  caterpillar;  I  think  they  will  do  more  to  exterminate  them 
than  all  the  rest  of  us. 

DB.  TOWEB:  I  use  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  I  spray  the  trees 
before  the  leaves  are  fairly  started,  and  then  again  just  as  the  blos- 
soms are  coming  out  and  then  again  just  after  the  apples  have  set, 
and  at  that  time  the  caterpillars  were  very  plentiful  all  over  the 
neighborhood,  but  in  my  orchard  of  about  150  trees,  there  was  one 
tree  clear  in  the  furthest  corner,  that  had  three  little  nests.  Aside 
from  that  there  wasn't  a  tent  caterpillar  nest  in  that  orchard,  while 
the  neighbors  didn't  do  any  spraying  and  had  any  amount  of  them. 
I  believe  that  this  spraying,  if  it  is  done  as  it  ought  to  be,  will  kill 
the  tent  caterpillar. 

MB.  KILLAM :  If  you  want  to  get  up  a  great  big  discussion,  just 
let  four  or  five  get  together  and  some  one  say  something  about  good 
roads,  and  if  you  want  to  continue  further,  talk  about  how  they  shall 
be  built  and  you  will  be  way  along  into  the  night  discussing  it.  I 
think  it  is  up  to  the  Secretary  to  recommend  the  most  feasible  way  to 
get  rid  of  the  tent  caterpillar.  There  is  no  better  way  in  the  world 
I  think  than  to  set  the  boy  scouts  after  them ;  they  will  look  for  them 
and  destroy  them  and  wish  they  were  more  plentiful,  so  they  could 
destroy  more. 

The  OHAIBMAN :  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  Secretary  on 
this  caterpillar  question. 

SECBETABY  PATTON:  The  Secretary  is  very  willing  to  look 
up  a  remedy  for  the  caterpillar ;  we  will  take  that  up  with  our  experts 
and  see  what  we  can  do.  I  think,  though,  gentlemen,  that  to  get  the 
boy  scouts  interested  is  a  very  good  idea.  There  are  lots  of  commmun- 
ities,  however,  where  you  wouldn't  find  any  boy  scouts,  and  to  get 
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the  school  children  interested  is  a  good  idea.  As  far  as  the  boy  scout 
proposition  is  concerned,  I  think  there  are  communities  where  they 
wouldn't  help  at  all,  but  the  school  children  will.  However,  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  take  the  matter  up.  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  have 
any  more  "days;"  we  have  got  a  "Booster  Day,"  a  "Good  Boads 
Day"  and  we  have  about  three  weeks  for  seeing  the  farms  of  the 
State.  If  we  have  many  more  days,  the  farmers  won't  have  any  time 
to  do  their  work.  I  will  take  up  the  matter  of  finding  a  remedy  for 
the  tent  caterpillar  and  I  think  we  can  find  soma 

MR.  BLTHOLDEB :  This  question  has  drifted  towards  the  fence 
question.  I  have  thought  for  a  number  of  years  that  our  laws  compel 
us  to  build  too  many  fences,  and  it  is  my  observation  in  the  last  few 
years,  I  have  noticed  in  a  number  of  instances  this,  that  where  a 
progressive  farmer  is  using  progressive  methods  and  intensive  farm- 
ing, here  is  a  neighbor  alongside  of  him  following  the  old  routine, 
and  he  compels  him  to  build  perhaps  several  hundred  rods  of  fence, 
because  he  is  careless  and  must  make  his  cattle  eat  when  they  ought 
to  be  in  the  bam  and  housed.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Board  ought 
to  express  itself,  that  the  time  for  fences  is  past,  and  the  man  who 
must  have  fences,  let  him  build  them  and  not  compel  his  progressive 
neighbor  to  build  them  for  him. 

The  CHAIEMAN :  It  just  struck  the  C!hair,  listening  to  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  caterpillar  and  fence  question — just  across  in  Lehigh 
county  there  are  very  few  progressive  fanners  who  would  think  of 
fencing  in  arable  land;  the  only  fences  we  have  are  pasture  tracts. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  having  fences  around  arable  land,  it  is  just  a 
waste  of  time  and  makes  a  nest  for  weeds  and  pests  like  the  cater- 
pillar. I  think  some  resolution  covering  what  Mr.  Blyholder  said 
in  regard  to  this  fence  question  should  be  adopted ;  it  is  a  question 
of  prevention  of  the  caterpillar  more  than  a  question  of  cure.  We 
don't  need  any  fences  on  arable  land;  we  get  along  fine  without 
them.  Not  one-tenth  of  your  land  in  Lancaster  county,  Brother 
Herr,  needs  fencing. 

MR.  HEBB:  Must  you  not  make  your  line  fence  between  you  and 
your  neighbor? 

The  OHAIBMAN :  If  your  neighbor  demands  it,  yes,  but  not  along 
the  highways. 

ME.  KILLAM:  I  don't  think  this  question  could  be  any  better 
settled  if  a  committee  worked  at  it  for  a  long  time.  We  don't  have 
to  build  any  fence  at  all  along  the  highways,  only  a  line  fence  between 
our  neighbor's  land  and  ours  and  fence  our  own  cattle  so  that  they 
won't  get  out  to  injure  our  neighbors.  I  don't  think  it  could  be  settled 
any  better  than  it  is. 

ME.  STUDHOLME :  I  make  a  motion  that  this  Board  go  on  record 
as  favoring  the  repeal  of  all  the  old  fence  laws. 

ME.  PTOLLET:    I  second  the  motion. 
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A  Member:  When  you  repeal  the  fence  laws,  you  put  yourself 
in  a  position  that  if  you  have  a  neighbor  who  is  not  inclined  to  build 
any  line  fences,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  pasture  land?  I 
have  about  80  acres  that  I  pasture.  If  I  have  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  putting  a  fence  entirely  around  that  80  acres  in  order  to  have  the 
benefit  of  my  land  for  pasture,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  other 
fellow  should  do  his  part  Some  of  his  cultivated  land  may  run  up 
to  that  pasture  plot  of  mine;  it  puts  us  in  such  a  position  that  we 
will  no  doubt  get  our  feet  tangled  up  so  that  we  won't  know  how  to 
get  out.  I  think,  aa  Mr.  Killam  says,  that  our  fence  laws  are  just 
about  right.  I  have  some  brush  growing  along  my  fences  that  it 
is  pretty  hard  to  keep  clean,  but  T  cut  my  brush  every  year;  on  the 
cultivated  land  I  have  wire  fences  along  the  roadway  and  have  them 
high  enough  from  the  ground  so  we  can  mow  the  weeds  out  and  don't 
have  any  trouble  in  that  direction.  I  feel  as  though  we  might  get 
something  a  whole  lot  worse  than  we  have  now  if  we  change  the  fence 
law.  The  fence  law  now  I  think  is  very  satisfactory  if  each  and  every 
one  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  does  his  part  I  do  not  believe 
we  are  ready  to  make  any  change  in  that  direction. 

C50L.  WOODWARD:  I  feel  that  I  must  go  on  record  as  voting 
against  this  resolution  for  the  following  reason:  It  seems  to  me 
that  nothing  could  be  more  just  and  right  and  honest  than  that  the 
line  fence  between  two  men,  where  it  is  desirable  to  be  marked  by  a 
fence  so  that  the  man  on  either  side  may  use  his  own  property  as  he 
wishes,  is  just  and  right  and  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  sense 
of  justice  in  all  of  the  people,  all  of  the  farmers  of  the  State,  would 
feel  itself  outraged  if  such  an  act  were  passed,  if  the  repeal  of  that 
act,  which  is  practically  the  only  fence  law  we  have  in  Pennsylvania, 
should  be  enacted.  It  is  a  thing  we  should  carefully  consider  before 
we  put  ourselves  on  record.  If  there  is  anything  in  God's  world 
that  will  raise  —  well,  I  won't  say  it,  I'm  a  Presbyterian  (laughter) 
trouble  between  neighbors,  it  is  to  abolish  that  law  for  the  line  fence. 
It  is  there  and  there  to  stay,  and  will  have  to  be  there  to  stay  if  we 
don't  want  to  increase  the  number  of  courts  in  Pennsfylvania  to  get 
the  quarrels  between  farmers  on  line  fences  adjusted. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  to  differ  with  Mr.  Wood- 
ward. I  believe  in  justice  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  right,  if  I  don't 
want  to  keep  any  cattle  on  my  place  or  if  I  want  to  keep  them  in  my 
stable,  don't  want  to  pasture  anything,  I  am  obliged  to  make  fences 
for  the  accommodation  of  my  neighbor,  I  don't  think  that  is  justice. 
I  think  that  if  my  neighbor  wants  to  keep  stock  roaming  over  his 
farm,  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  that  farm  and 
not  mine,  and  I  believe  the  time  is  coming,  if  that  line  fence  law  is 
done  away  with  and  each  man  has  to  look  out  for  his  own  stock,  it 
will  make  that  careless  farmer  possibly  open  his  eyes  and  keep 
his  cattle  where  they  belong,  in  the  stable,  and  feed  them  there;  if 
he  hasn't  got  permanent  pasture  and  it  don't  pay  him  to  run  a  fence 
clean  around  that  pasture,  it  is  not  very  profitable. 
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MB.  PIOLLET:  I  came  from  Allentown  direct  today,  and  if  you 
didn't  see  any  more  cattle  than  I  saw  turned  out  on  that  ride,  it 
wouldn't  make  any  diflference  whether  you  had  fences  or  not,  but  in  the 
dairy  section  of  the  State  everybody  has  cattle  and  all  the  farmers 
use  their  pasture  land  as  much  as  the  land  not  fit  for  anything  but 
pasture,  and  without  that  use  we  couldn't  keep  our  cattle  and  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  would  not  produce  as  many  pounds  of  butter  as 
it  does  today.  Now  I  do  not  believe  that  you  could  get  any  class  of 
men  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  to  repeal  the  law  to  have  line 
fences,  and  I,  for  one,  am  against  the  resolution. 

MB.  BLYHOLDEB:  The  reason  cited  by  the  brother  to  the  left 
here  is  the  very  reason  why  the  fence  laws  should  be  repealed.  Sup- 
pose I  have  a  pasture  lot  and  want  to  use  a  pasture  lot  of  50  acres, 
and  it  joins  along  the  farm  of  that  brother;  he  doesn't  want  to  pasture 
or  fence  his  land  but  he  is  engaged  in  intensive  farming.  Now,  is  it 
right  that  I  should  compel  him  to  spend  his  hard-earned  money  to 
build  fences  for  me?  It  is  an  injustice  today  and  I  know  in  my  own 
neighborhood  a  farm  that  it  takes  perhaps  500  rods  to  go  around  it 
and  that  man  don't  want  to  do  any  pasturing  at  all,  but  he  is  com- 
pelled to  build  half  of  that  fence  at  a  very  great  expense  to  accom- 
modate his  neighbors.  If  it  is  not  worth  while,  sir,  to  fence  a  piece 
of.  ground,  you'd  better  sell  it  or  abolish  your  pasturing  and  your 
cattle;  if  it  does  not  pay  you  to  fence  it,  it  is  not  paying  you  very 
much  money. 

A  Member :    You  can't  always  sell  it 

ME.  BLYHOLDEB:  Then  fence  it,  if  it  is  worth  anything  to 
you ;  if  it  is  not  worth  fencing,  it  is  mighty  poor  land. 

MB.  EILLAM:  My  reason  for  seconding  that  motion  was  to  get 
it  before  the  house,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  been  thorougUy 
discussed.  I  should  hate  to  vote  for  that  resolution;  I  merely  sec- 
onded it  to  get  it  before  the  house. 

TheCHAIBMAN:  Are  you  afraid  of  your  constituents?  (Laugh- 
ter). 

MB.  EILLAM:  No,  not  a  bit,  the  law  suits  me  exactly.  I  am 
glad  that  the  law  compels  the  fellow  whose  land  adjoins  me  to  build 
half  of  the  fence. 

PBOP.  MENQE8:  I  am  not  a  member  of  this  Board,  but,  my 
friends,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  pretty  large  and  there  are 
places  in  the  State  where  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  not  to  have  these 
line  fences  because  the  land  is  virtually  all  pasture  land  and  it  is  only 
valuable  for  that  purpose.  Now,  then,  if  we  do  away  with  the  fence 
law  over  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  we  do  away  with  the  fence  for  that 
man,  the  man  who  needs  it.  Go  over  into  Washington  county, 
into  Greene  county,  into  parts  of  Fayette  county,  into  other  mining 
counties,  and  you  will  find  that  the  people,  the  larger  part  of  their 
cattle  are  kept  upon  pasture,  and  as  my  friend  here  from  Bradford 
county  says,  we  will  have  to  do  away  with  our  pasture  land  or  fence 
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it  onrselves,  when  the  neighbor  needs  the  fence  jnst  as  much  as  we  do. 
Now,  shall  we  burden  these  men  who  have  this  pasture  land  in  this 
way?  It  is  the  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  pasture,  there  is  nothing  like 
it  anywhere  in  the  world  that  I  know  of,  I  say,  shall  we  take  away 
from  these  people  their  rights  by  a  resolution  of  this  sort?  WiU 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania  go  on  record  as  favor- 
ing such  a  proposition  ? 

PKOP.  KERN :  Take  99  farmers  out  of  100  and  they  pasture  their 
stock  more  or  less ;  would  it  be  wise  for  us  to  pass  a  law  to  help  the 
one  farmer  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other  99?  Which  do  you  want 
to  look  at,  the  99  or  the  one? 

MR.  DEWITT :  Since  Brother  Menges  has  spoken,  I  have  hardly 
a  word  to  say.  This  thing  T  wish  to  be  said,  that  when  this  law  was 
passed  doing  away  with  road  fences,  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  man 
in  Tioga  county  who  spent  more  time  than  I  did  to  get  that  law* 
passed ;  for  God's  sake,  let  us  not  do  away  with  a  good  thing. 

DR.  TOWER:  That  might  do  in  some  places,  but  you  take  it  as 
Mr.  Perham  has  just  said,  suppose  you  want  to  keep  a  lot  of  young 
cattle,  are  going  to  keen  them  in  the  ham  all  their  life  when  the  pas- 
ture is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  cattle?  A  little  while 
ago  I  was  called  to  see  some  cattle  that  were  thin  and  run  down  and 
very  much  covered  with  lice.  On  inquiring  into  the  causes  that 
brought  on  thi.s  condition,  I  was  informed  that  those  cattle  had  not 
been  out  of  the  barn  since  last  fall ;  that  is  just  the  condition  you  will 
find  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  where  cattle  are  kept  in  the  bam.  Yon 
will  say  you  don't  need  to  do  that,  but  do  yon  do  it?  Yon  will  find 
that  where  cattle  are  kept  in  the  bam,  they  will  breed  disease,  it  is 
not  the  natural  place  for  them,  a  cow  wants  to  be  out  in  the  pasture, 
that  is  the  moat  natural  place  for  them  to  live.  Do  away  with  the 
fence  and  keep  the  cattle  in  the  barn  and  see  what  you  will  get. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  At  the  last  session  of  the  Ijegislature  there 
was  a  bill  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Lehigh,  defining  what  a  line 
fence  should  be.  We  have  no  act  defining  what  a  fence  of  that  kind 
should  be.  The  township  auditors  are  also  fence  viewers;  they 
decide  what  a  line  fence  is  or  should  be.  and  there  is  no  appeal  from 
their  judfirment.  This  bill  went  into  the  question  very  thoroughly; 
it  was  endorsed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  passed  first 
reading  in  the  Senate,  but  then  it  stirred  up  a  hornet's  nest.  To  the 
titter  amazement  of  the  Senator  who  thought  he  was  doing  something 
that  would  he  a  great  help  to  the  farmers  of  the  State,  he  found  that 
even  some  of  the  farmers  were  opposed  to  this  bill  and  the  railroads 
were  all  opposed  to  it,  and  do  you  know  why?  To  his  utter  aston- 
ishment, the  act  of  1905,  siffned  hv  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  a  farmer, 
exempts  railroads  from  building  line  fences.  If  a  railroad  is  exempt 
from  building  a  line  fence,  whv  must  a  poor  farmer  build  a  line 
fence  to  accommodate  his  neighbor?  Is  that  justice?  These  are 
facts.    I  am  not  afraid  to  go  home  and  face  this  thing. 

A  Member :    They  repealed  that  Act  of  Pennypacker's. 
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MB.  PIOUiET:  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  our  Governor  at  the  present  time  are  rec- 
ommending that  we  grow  sheep  in  Pennsylyanla;  if  you  do  awaj  with 
your  fences,  how  are  you  going  to  keep  ihe  sheep  in? 

The  CHAIRMAN :    Build  your  own  fence. 

MB.  PIOLLET:  Let  the  other  man  alongside  of  you  build  half 
of  it 

The  GHAIBMAN :    Not  if  he  doesn't  want  to  keep  sheep. 

A  Member:  If  there  is  only  one  memiber  here  who  votes  for  that 
resolution,  I  want  to  be  put  on  record  as  voting  for  it.  I  think  it  is 
a  curse  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  to  keep  a  lot  of  old  brush 
fences  that  are  always  a  source  of  contention  and  fighting,  and  that 
law  ought  to  be  wiped  off  our  books. 

MB.  BABNES:  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the 
resolution.  I  would  be  ashamed  to  go  home  and  tell  the  farmers 
in  my  neighborhood  that  I  was  in  favor  of  it. 

MB.  DEBB:  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  being  against  this  res- 
olution. This  is  a  day  when  local  option  is  abroad  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  have  a  local  option  clause  and  those  that  want  the  line 
fences,  let  them  have  them. 

The  GHAIBMAN :    Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  give  us  the  resolution? 

ACTING  SECBETABY  GONABD:  It  was  not  presented  in 
writing. 

MB.  PIOLLET:    The  resolution  was  to  repeal  aU  fence  laws  in 

Pennsylvania. 

SECBETABY  PATTON:  I  would  request  that  the  mover  of  the 
resolution  hand  it  in  in  writing. 

MB.  EILLAM:  It  was  a  mere  motion  put  before  the  house  that 
all  fence  laws  be  repealed.  . 

The  GHAIBMAN :    Bead  the  resolution. 

ACTING  SECBETABY  CONABD:  "That  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture go  on  record  in  favor  of  the  repealing  of  all  State  laws.'^ 
(Laughter). 

MB.  PIOLLET:  All  State  fence  laws. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  vote  and  was  lost 

MB.  PIOLLET:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  a  word  on 
the  caterpillar  question.  Yon  may  have  taken  it  from  what  I  said 
that  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  if  you  will  get  a  pole  and 
put  a  rag  on  it  wet  with  kerosene  oil  and  swab  out  the  nest  as  soon 
as  the  caterpillar  appears,  you  can  destroy  them  and  won't  have  any 
in  the  orchard.  ^ ^..^^^  ^^ Coogle 
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A  Member :  That  is  the  best  practice  in  the  world  and  is  an  effec> 
tive  one  to  my  certain  knowledge;  it  is  dead  easy. 

MR.  RODGERS :  You  keep  plenty  of  sheep  in  with  yonr  cattle 
and  they  will  keep  the  briars  and  bnish  and  everything  down ;  that 
is  just  what  we  need  in  the  State,  more  sheep.  (Cries  of  kill  the  dogs). 

MR.  PIOLLET :  If  we  get  a  law  passed  in  onr  Legisaature  to  get 
rid  of  all  the  dogs  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  we  can  raise  sheep. 
(Laughter) . 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Will  the  Committee  on  Credentials  hand  in 
their  report  now,  if  they  are  ready? 

MR.  BRONG:    We  have  a  single  credential  handed  in  and  it  is 

written  on  the  back  of  the  sheet.  ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  is  that 
we  admit  R.  P.  Heilman,  from  Cameron  county.  A  motion  to  that 
efifect  will  be  in  order. 

MR.  BRONG:  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Committee  finds  that  the 
certificate  is  without  a  seal;  also  that  the  affidavit  of  the  expiration 
of  the  commission  is  not  filled  in.  Your  Committee  recommends  that 
those  be  secured,  through  the  Secretary,  and  on  the  condition  of  those 
being  secured,  that  he  be  admitted  to  membership. 

MR.  RODGERS :  I  move  that  the  member  be  admitted  on  this 
condition. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Miscellaneous  Business  is  next.  If  there  is 
no  business,  the  Chair  will  take  the  liberty  of  calling  on  some  to 
make  some  remarks ;  we  will  have  plenty  of  time. 

MR.  McCJOWAN:    Before  the  speech-making  commences,  I  want 

to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Reading 

has  kindly  prepared  a  number  of  souvenir  badges  and  programs  here. 

We  want  every  member  of  the  Board  to  have  one  of  the  badges  and 

programs.    We  appreciate  this  meeting  very  much  and  are  gla!d  that 

the  Chamber  of  Commerce  saw  fit  and  appreciated  this  Convention 

suflBciently  to  do  this  work.    The  Committee  of  Arrangements  have 

arranged  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  at  4  o'clock  to  give  all 

the  members  and  del^ates  a  little  excursion  over  some  of  the  principal 

farms  here  to  Wemersville  and  the  mountain  homes  there — the  sana- 

tariums.    There  will  be  cars  in  front  of  the  hotel  at  4  o'clock  and  they 

will  deliver  you  back  here  by  6  o'clock,  and  we  have  a  number  of  other 

little  features  that  we  want  to  add  for  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  which 

we  will  announce  later.    I  will  not  speak  of  them  now  because  you 

might  pet  them  all  mixed  up  and  forget  the  good  things  in  store  for 

you.    This  afternoon  at  4  o'clock  there  will  be  automobiles  here,  and 

I  would  suggest  that  we  convene  as  promptly  as  possible  this  after^ 

noon  so  we  may  get  through  our  work  and  take  advantage  of  this  ], 

excursion  which  has  been  arranged  for  at  4  o'clock. 
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MR.  KITJjAM  :  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  certain  matter.  Mr. 
Henry  Flummery,  of  Plymouth,  Wisconsin,  President  of  the  Sheboy- 
gan County  Cheese  Producers'  Association,  was  here  at  the  hotel  and 
I  told  him  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  did 
not  find  him  and  he  handed  me  his  card.  He  wanted  permission  to 
come  before  this  meeting  and  talk  to  them  a  few  minutes  in  relation 
to  the  production  of  cheese  and  the  amount  produced  and  how  they 
produced  it  and  how  they  drove  the  Cheese  Trust  out  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  and  their  prices  are 
better  and  they  are  making  money  in  their  cheese  production.  He 
was  a  farmer  brought  up  on  a  farm  and  lived  on  a  farm  all  his  life 
until  within  the  last  year,  and  he  is  now  selling  cheese  and  has  this 
matter  in  charare,  and  he  wanted  to  come  before  this  meeting  at  some 
time.  He  was  here  in  the  city  and  he  wanted  to  talk  to  them  a  little 
about  it,  bring  this  matter  to  your  attenion  for  what  it  Is  worth. 

MR.  FIRST:    Is  he  going  to  be  here  for  several  days? 

MR.  KILLAM:  I  don't  know.  I  understand  that  he  will  call  on 
me  this  afternoon  and  I  will  refer  him  to  you. 

(The  Chairman  then  called  attention  to  the  program  for  the  af- 
ternoon.) 

MR.  KILLAM:  I  see  here  addresses  of  welcome  by  Hon.  Harry 
D.  SchaeflFer.  Judsre  of  the  Orphans  Court,  and  James  P.  Hennessy, 
President  of  the  Berks  County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation; is  that  correct? 

MR.  McGOWAN :  That  has  been  changed ;  Mr.  Schaeffer  was  sud- 
denly called  to  Scranton  and  we  have  arranged  for  the  Mayor  of  tbe 
city  to  take  Mr.  Schaeffer's  place;  that  part  of  it  has  been  changed, 
the  Mayor  has  kindly  consented  to  be  with  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Before  the  Board  adjourns,  at  all  our  meet- 
ings there  was  always  one  voice  present  who  had  something  for  the 
benefit  of  aericulture.  The  gentleman  I  refer  to  has  given  the  best 
part  of  his  life,  you  might  say,  in  behalf  of  the  agriculture  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, always  foremost,  always  defending,  always  endeavoring  to  up- 
lift it ;  for  many  years  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Director 
of  Farmers'  Institutes,  and  I  am  delighted  to  have  him  present  at 
this  meeting,  and  before  we  adjourn  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  few 
words  from  Mr.  Martin.  (Applause.) 

MR.  MARTIN:  Mr.  President,  Friends  and  time  honored  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture:  It  does  my  heart  good  to  occupy 
a  seat  in  yonr  assembly.  It  recalls  many  pleasant  hours  and  years 
in  which  we  have  engaged  in  this  great  work.  You  have  been  dis- 
cussing some  of  the  questions  that  are  of  vital  importance  to  agricul- 
ture promiscuously,  we  may  say,  discussing  them,  for  I  believe  there 
are  but  few  ways  in  which  we  may  arrive  at  a  just  and  proper  conclu- 
sion upon  questions  other  than  that  or  promiscuous  discussion  in 
which  the  sentiment,  the  will,  the  voice  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  may 
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be  best  and  properly  arrived  at ;  and  now  iny  friends,  yon  are  not  only 
time  honored,  but  you  represent  the  one  great  organization  that  has 
accomplished  more  for  the  development  of  agriculture,  I  feel  safe  in 
saying,  that  than  of  any  or  all  others  in  Pennsylvania,  (applause)  be- 
cause you  organized  and  laid  the  foundation  well  for  farm  develop- 
ment and  good  home  life,  and  you  stand  as  the  living  representatives 
of  a  higher  and  better  argiculture,  and  my  advice  to  you  is,  if  it  is 
worth  anythmg,  stand  for  the  great  interests  of  agriculture  at  all 
hazards;  it  is  safe  in  your  hands.     (Applause.) 

The  CHAIEMAN:  As  an  insignificant  booster  of  agriculture  in 
the  rear  of  the  house,  the  Chair  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Dorsett ; 
the  Chair  knows  he  can  make  himself  heard. 

MR.  DORSETT :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  trying  to  hide  back 
here  until  they  got  the  caterpillars  all  killed.  I  believe  that  you  are 
to  hear  from  me  this  afternoon  and  again  tomorrow.  I  don't  know 
that  I  ought  to  take  any  time  now.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  with  you 
at  this,  your  first  session,  and  I  was  interested  in  the  manner  in  which 
you  went  after  the  caterpillar  and  the  fence.  If  you  take  up  the  other 
problems  with  the  same  zeal,  the  same  vim  and  energy,  I  think  you 
will  at  least  accomplish  something  along  that  line.  I  was  also  glad 
to  hear  our  old  friend  and  co-worker.  Brother  Martin.  It  would  seem 
to  us  who  have  been  in  this  work  for  some  time  as  though  something 
were  missed  if  he  were  not  here.  I  am  glad  too  that  so  many  of  you 
are  here  at  this,  the  first  session,  and  I  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  remain  for  the  sessions  which  are 
to  follow  and  that  you  will  enter  into  the  discussion  relative  to  the 
institute  work  and  others  phases  of  the  work  just  as  heartily  as  you 
have  done  this  morning. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  think  at  this  time  that  a  few  words  from  Mr. 
Campbell,  of  Crawford  county,  would  be  appropriate. 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  Mr.  Chairman:  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any- 
thing at  all  to  ofifer.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Board,  though  I  am 
always  interested  and  glad  to  be  in  the  meetings.  I  have  attended  a 
good  many  of  them ;  when  I  can,  I  always  make  it  a  point  to  do  so, 
but  during  the  past  few  weeks,  particularly,  I  have  been  extremely 
busy  with  the  work  that  seems  to  have  fallen  to  my  hands,  and  while 
the  work  is  somewhat  new  to  me,  at  least  I  feel  it,  yet  I  don't  know 
whether  I  am  rendering  the  service  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that 
I  ought  or  not,  but  I  am  making  an  effort  in  that  direction,  at  least. 
There  is  one  thing  I  do  realize,  that  is  growing  out  of  the  work  of 
the  advisory  work.  Perhaps  the  men  that  had  that  work  in  mind 
when  they  prepat>ed  the  measure  making  possible  this  work,  did  not 
forsee  all  the  good  things  that  were  going  to  come  from  it,  and  I  see 
somethings  growing  out  of  it  already  that  it  seems  to  me  are  going 
to  be  worth  while.  It  affords  a  man  engaged  in  it  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity to  know  at  first  hand  the  real,  actual  agricultural  condi- 
tions of  the  great  Commonwealth  as  no  other  man  can  get  at  them 
or  know  them,  it  seems  to  me,  and  if  it  did  not  accomplish  anything 
more,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  worth  while  that  we  have  in  the  State 
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of  PennatylTania  a  few  men  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  agricultural  conditions  as  yon  find  them  on 
the  farms  and  among  the  working  farmers  of  the  State;  and  that 
opportunity  they  could  get,  as  I  see  it,  in  no  other  way,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  opportunity  afforded  along  this  line  is  and  should  be 
of  increasing  value  to  the  farmers  of  the  State.  That  is  the  way  it 
looks  to  me.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  really  worth  while,  that  feature; 
it  grows  as  I  go  ahead  in  the  work,  and  I  feel  that  I  bespeak  the  ex- 
perience of  the  others  in  the  work  when  I  say  that  this  has  afforded 
those  engaged  in  it  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  know  at  first  hand  the 
real,  actual  agricultural  conditions  that  prevail  among  the  working 
farmers  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  land  as  they  cannot  get 
it  in  any  other  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Before  adjourning  I  think  we  should  hear 
from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Patton. 

SECRETABY  PATTON:  Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the 
Board :  I  am  very  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  be  with  you  again  and 
I  want  you  to  remember  that  you  have  only  one  person  to  remember 
while  I  have  about  sixty  or  seventy  of  them.  I  know  that  some  of 
you  thought  I  looked  you  in  the  face  this  morning  and  didn't  know 
you.  I  did  not,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  because  most  of  yon 
I  have  only  met  once  or  twice  in  the  six  or  seven  months  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  work.  Don't  feel  that  I  am  trying  to  slight  you  or 
that  I  don't  want  to  know  you ;  I  do  want  to  get  well  acquainted  with 
every  member  of  this  Board,  for  I  think  you  are  the  greatest  or^ 
ganization  we  have  in  the  Department     (Applause.) 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  work  that  has  been  done  during  the 
last  winter  in  our  Institute  work.  As  we,  for  a  while,  did  not  have 
any  Deputy  Secretary,  I  became  very  much  interested  in  the  work 
and  Mr.  First  took  up  a  great  many  questions  with  me  and  I  know 
something  of  the  good  work  that  has  been  done  throughout  the  State 
by  the  Cl^irmen  in  the  different  counties,  and  I  want  to  impress  upon 
your  minds  that  the  success  or  the  failure  of  that  work  depends  on 
you.  You  cannot  expect  good  meetings  except  by  putting  up  a  few 
notices  of  those  meetings.  You  ought  to  get  out  and  get  a  little  en- 
thusiasm stirred  up,  make  an  effort,  it  don't  take  much  sometimes 
but  it  brings  great  results.  Some  of  our  meetings  are  well  attended, 
the  majority  of  them.  I  think  that  the  number  that  attended  the 
meetings  was  nearly  equal  to  what  it  was  the  year  before,  and  you 
know  that  last  winter  was  a  very  bad  winter  for  meetings,  but  in  some 
places  they  were  a  complete  failure.  I  don't  know  what  the  conditions 
were;  it  may  have  been  due  to  the  weather,  it  may  have  been  the  fault 
of  the  Chairman — ^I  wouldn't  say,  but  remember  that  a  great  deal  de- 
pends on  you.  If  anything  should  happen  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture I  don't  know  what  would  become  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. You  are  the  friends  who  stand  between  the  Department  and  the 
farmers  of  the  State;  you  are  the  ones  that  make  sentiment  either  for 
or  against  the  Department.  If  we  were  to  lose  you,  we  would  lose  the 
best  friends  that  the  Department  have,  and  I,  for  one,  would  be  sorry 
to  see  anything  done  that  would  interfere  with  you. 
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As  far  as  advisory  work  is  concerned,  we  have  more  of  that  work 
than  we  have  men  to  do  it  The  inquiries  that  come  in  for  men  is 
far  beyond  anything  we  can  take  care  of  at  the  present  time.  We 
are  doing  the  best  we  can,  appropriations  are  entirely  too  small  to 
cover  the  work.  We  ought  to  have  twenty  farm  advisers,  where  we 
have  ten;  we  ought  to  have  ten  thousand  dollars  more  for  institute 
work,  at  least,  than  we  have  at  the  present  time,  and  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Martin  will  bear  me  out  in  that.  We  are  hampered  in  all  the 
work  of  the  Department  at  the  present  time.  We  are  trying  to  get 
through  without  a  deficit  and  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  it 
Of  course  in  the  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  the  indemnities  that  have 
to  be  paid  are  eating  up  that  fund.  Outside  of  that  we  can  get 
through  fairly  well.  I  think  these  are  facts  that  the  Board  should 
know  because  you  are  the  friends  of  the  Department  and  should  know 
what  it  is  doing.  I  will  be  glad  at  any  time  to  have  any  of  you  come 
to  me  with  questions  and  I  will  try  to  answer  them  if  I  can,  in  regard 
to  the  work,  because  I  think  that  you  ought  to  be  all  acquainted  with 
what  is  going  on  in  the  Department.     (Applause.) 

MB.  KILLAM:  Before  we  adjourn,  I  want  to  say  a  word  as  to 
the  advisory  work  as  far  as  I  know  about  it  in  our  section  of  the 
country.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  arranged  for  farm  advisory 
work  in  Leland  township  and  Egypt  Mills,  and  I  have  been  in  direct 
communication  with  those  people  since  that,  and  they  write  m^  I 
have  their  letters,  that  they  received  greater  benefit  from  the  Farm 
Advisers  who  visited  them  than  they  had  from  the  Farmers'  Institutes. 
Those  people  who  write  me  had  their  farms  visited,  and  I  believe  that 
the  farm  advisory  work  is  doing  lots  of  good,  and  in  our  own  section 
of  the  county  we  have  had  two,  and  it  is  surprising  what  an  uplift 
it  is  for  the  farmer.  We  have  had  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  "Van  Noy 
there  with  ns,  and  Mr.  Campbell  was  at  Qreentown  and  I  have  had 
very  good  reports  from  there  in  relation  to  his  work. 

MB.  SCHULTZ :  I  ihink  we  ought  to  hear  from  our  Deputy  Secre- 
tary, too. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  If  the  Deputy  Secretary  is  present,  we  would 
certainly  be  glad  to  hear  from  him.  While  Mr.  Garothers  is  being 
brought  in  the  room,  I  don't  know  why  it  was,  but  I  know  that  we* 
have  one  member  of  our  Board  who  perhaps  represents  as  much  as  all 
the  rest  of  us  together,  and  I  therefore  take  the  privilege  of  calling  on 
that  member,  and  that  is  Mrs.  Jean  Kane  Foulke;  she  represents 
one  side  of  the  house  while  we  represent  the  other. 

MBS.  FOULKE :  I  feel  very  much  embarrassed  to  be  asked  to  rep- 
resent one  side  of  the  house  all  by  myself.  I  find  that  there  is  a  de- 
mand not  only  for  my  personal  work  but  for  work  in  more  territory 
than  I  can  cover.  I  am  getting  so  many  requests  for  my  personid 
services  all  over  the  State  that  it  makes  me  realize,  whether  I  am 
doing  the  work  well  or  not,  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  it.  I  don't 
think  even  the  men  realize  what  it  does  mean  and  will  mean  to 
have  some  one  going  through  the  country  and  into  their  homes.  It 
has  been  a  new  thing  and  I  found  that  it  had  to  be  developed  by  going 
more  to  meetings  than  the  men  have  found  by  going  actually  to  farms ; 
I  mean  we  have  had  little  social  gatherings  where  a  handful  of  women 
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will  gather  together.  At  all  these  meetings  the  matters  taken  up  have 
been  things  that  related  to  the  home  and  school,  to  the  betterment  of 
general  home  conditions,  to  things  that  lead  to  a  happy  as  weU  as  a 
useful  life.  If  I  were  like  those  tent  caterpillars  and  could  get  out 
over  the  trees  and  the  ground  as  they  do,  I  could  fill  my  time  fuller 
than  it  is.  Just  the  other  day  I  was  down  in  Wayne  county  for  two 
days  and  I  intended  to  visit  ten  homes.  Any  of  you  men  who  visit 
ten  homes  and  talk  to  the  people  there  about  building  up  their  herds 
and  farms,  you  will  notice  how  much  you  can  cover,  and  it  is  just 
as  difficult  to  cover  the  home  end  of  it.  I  simply  went  in  there  and 
met  those  people  and  made  friends  with  them ;  they  were  sorry  when 
I  came  away  and  I  was  sorry  I  had  to  come,  because  I  had  another 
place  where  I  had  to  go;  each  day  I  find  the  same  thing;  if  I  were 
eight  or  ten,  I  think  I  could  be  busy,  in  fact  I  am  so  busy  that  I  even 
work  at  night  and  travel  on  Sunday,  which  I  shouldn't  have  to  do.  I 
cannot  even  read  up  and  rest  up;  I  am  getting  to  be  an  old  woman 
and  I  don't  want  to  do  that. 

(Mr.  Blyholder  takes  the  Chair.) 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  am  informed  that  the  Deputy  Secretary  is 
not  able  to  come  in  just  at  this  time;  he  will  be  with  us  this  after- 
noon. I  don't  know  why  the  First  Vice  President  left  the  Chair  un- 
less he  was  getting  hungry  and  left  me  to  preside. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  I  intended  to  say  something  about  our 
trip  this  fall.  We  planned  to  take  in  every  county-seat  in  the  State, 
but  we  found  that  would  make  the  trip  about  seven  hundred  miles 
and  would  require  us  to  make  about  173  miles  a  day  and  that  would 
make  it  a  little  bit  hard;  but  we  are  going  over  it  now  with  the 
Highway  Department  and  trying  to  get  it  rearranged  and  we  expect 
to  have  it  done  in  a  very  few  days,  when  I  will  have  maps  made  of  it 
and  sent  to  each  one  of  you  so  that  you  can  take  it  up.  We  are  going 
to  have  our  meetings  in  the  daytime;  meet  somewhere  about  noon. 
We  are  going  to  hold  our  meetings  with  the  farmers  out  on  the  farms 
or  in  the  groves  and  spend  about  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  at 
noon  in  place  of  taking  it  up  at  night.  That  will  give  the  farmers  and 
'  their  wives  and  children  a  chance  to  get  acquainted,  I  believe  it  would 
be  better  than  to  have  those  meetings  in  the  towns  so  that  the  farmers 
won't  have  to  go  in  at  night  and  take  their  families.  We  will  have 
to  take  at  least  three  weeks.  We  expect  to  take  the  first  trip  leav- 
ing Harrisburg  and  going  through  the  northeast  and  taking  in  the 
counties  in  that  section  of  the  State.  The  second  leaves  Harrisburg 
and  goes  through  the  northwest,  and  the  third  leaves  Harrisburg  and 
goes  through  the  counties  in  the  southwest,  and  another  week  we  will 
take  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  which  is  a  very  short  run.  I 
took  it  up  with  the  Governor  yesterday  afternoon  and  we  had  our 
maps  and  he  said  he  thought  it  would  be  too  long,  so  the  Governor 
and  the  Highway  Commissioner  are  going  over  it  and  I  will  have  the 
route  ready  in  a  very  short  time  and  send  each  one  of  yon  a  map  and  I 
would  like  to  have  suggestions  as  to  about  where  we  will  meet  each  day 
about  noon,  so  that  we  can  make  our  arrangements  far  enough  ahead.* 

*Notc.— Reamnged  pUna  embrace  but  three  trlpa;   the   third  one  Includlac  th»  agsthaaatcra 
aeetloD,  colac  ai  far  weat  ta  Soiaaraet,  retumlnt  Tla.  Buntlncdoa, 
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MB.  MARTIN :  I  suggest  that  when  you  come  to  the  western  jwurt 
of  the  State  you  will  be  given  a  hearty  welcome  at  my  humble  farm- 
home  in  Lawrence  county. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  We  will  more  than  likely  go  through 
your  place,  Mr.  Martin,  and  I  believe  we  will  have  a  hearty  welcoma 

MR.  PIOLLET:  Do  you  expect  to  visit  the  county  seats  of  each 
county? 

SECRETARY  PATTON :  No,  but  we  expect  to  go  as  near  them 
as  possible;  you  get  the  best  roads  usually  through  the  county  seats. 

MR.  PIOLLET:  We  have  three  quite  important  villages  in  our 
county,  but  if  you  come  to  the  county  seat,  I  think  that  all  the 
people  from  those  villages  will  go  there.  My  farm  is  within  three 
miles  of  the  county  seat;  you  can  come  there  if  you  wiU. 

SECRETARY  PATTON :  If  you  make  arrangements,  we  will  be 
there  for  dinner.     (Laughter.) 

MR.  CONARD:  I  move  that  we  now  adjourn  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  necessary  at  any  time  the  Chairman  has  the  privi- 
l^e  of  calling  an  extra  session,  a  special  session,  as  it  were. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted.) 
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SEASON  OF  1916-17 
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Allegheny,  C.  L.  Hood,  Coraopolis,  R.  D.  No.  3. 
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Bradford Lonis  Piollet,  Wysoz. 

Batler,   W.  H.  Milliron,  Marwood. 

Cambria,   L.  J.  Bearer,  Hastings. 

Cameron,  R.  P.  Heilman,  Bmporium. 
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Washington, Jas.  M.  Paxton,  Houston. 

Wayne,    W.  E.  Perham,  Varden. 

Westmoreland,  W.  F.  Holtzer,  Greensburg. 

Wyoming,  G.  A.  Benson,  Tunkhannock. 

York,  G.  F.  Barnes,  Rossville. 
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Umholts,  R.  O.,  Sacramento,  Pa. 

Van  Noy,  Leon  Otice,  Troy,  Fa.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  «. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FARMERS'  ANNUAL  NOR- 
MAL INSTITUTE,  HELD  AT  READING,  PA.,  MAY 
23-25, 1916. 

Beading,  May  23,  1916,  1:30  P.  M. 

Hon.  Howard  G.  McGowan  in  the  Chair: — 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Delegates :  We  are  promised  the  ball-room  to  hold 
our  meeting  this  afternoon,  but  we  have  to  give  way  for  the  Rotary 
Clubs  that  are  holding  their  session  there,  and  probably  they  will  not 
adjourn  until  a  late  hour,  two  o'clock  or  half  past  two,  and  on  ac- 
count of  some  arrangements  that  the  Committee  has  made  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  Board,  we  will  necessarily  have  to  get  through  with 
our  afternoon  session  by  four  o'clock  promptly.  I  am  mighty  glad  to 
see  so  many  representative  men  here  to  greet  our  Berks  county  people. 
It  has  long  been  my  ambition  to  see  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Normal  Institute  meet  in  my  home  county. 
Berks  county  is  one  of  the  many  great  counties  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, with  flourishing  boroughs  and  rich,  agricultural  districts. 
It  is  said  that  Berks  county  can  raise  a  corps  of  able  bodied  men, 
thirty  thousand,  in  forty-eight  hours,  so  we  are  mighty  well  fortified 
here  in  Berks  county. 

I  must  for^o  some  things  that  I  had  intended  to  say,  on  account 
of  the  shortness  of  time.  You  will  notice  on  the  program  there  is  to 
be  an  opening  address  by  Harry  D.  Schaeffer,  Judge  of  the  Orphans 
Court.  Judge  Schaeflfer  was  suddenly  called  to  Scranton,  and  at 
the  outset,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  program,  we  wanted  our  Hon- 
orable Mayor  of  the  City  to  make  this  address.  He  could  not  then 
be  secured  and  we  went  back  to  him,  back  to  our  first  love,  when  Judge 
Schaeffer  wa«  called  away.  Of  course  he  too  then  refused  and  said 
he  had  two  engagements  for  the  afternoon.  Well,  now,  I  said, 
"Mayor,  look  here,  we  don't  come  to  ask  you  for  a  haW  hour's  speech, 
nor  fifteen  minutes,  nor  ten  or  even  five,  we  want  you  there  to  show 
the  people  your  pleasant  face  and  to  welcome  these  representatives 
from  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  flourishing  City  of  Reading." 
"Well,"  he  said,  "That's  very  clever  and  I  appreciate  that.  If  you 
cannot  get  anybody  else,  I  will  be  there  just  for  a  minute;"  so,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  Mayor,  who  is  one  of  the  best  Mayors  that  the 
City  of  Reading  ever  had,  we  will  have  to  necessarily  go  right  into 
the  program  and  it  affords  me  very  much  pleasure  this  afternoon,  gen- 
tlemen, to  introduce  to  you  the  Honorable  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Read- 
ing, E.  H.  Filbert.     (Applause.) 


(S7) 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


By  HON.  B.  H.  FILBERT,  Mayor,  Ciiy  of  Beadinf. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Delegates  of  the  Convention  and  Ladies:  I 
can  assure  you  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  and  welcome  jon. 
I  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  citizens  of  Reading  when  I  say  to  you 
that  we  are  very  glad  to  have  you  with  us.  We  are  very  happy  indeed 
that  you  sleeted  our  city  as  your  place  of  meeting,  and  can  assure  you 
that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  your  stay,  a  pleasant  one.  I 
ask  yon,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  between  your  business  sessions, 
you  visit  the  various  places  of  interest  in  and  about  our  city.  As  I 
understand,  you  are  about  to  make  an  automobile  trip  to  Wemersville 
this  afternoon,  and  to-morrow  take  a  ride  over  the  mountain;  but 
between  those  arrangements,  we  would  like  to  have  you  visit  some  of 
the  places  in  our  city.  We  have  a  public  museum  located  in  the  boys' 
high  school  over  in  the  Administration  Building  of  the  high  school  at 
8th  and  Washington,  and  our  Public  Library  and  our  stores — ^we  feel 
very  proud  of  them.  I  assure  you  that  if  you  visit  these  stores  and 
leave  the  managers  and  sales  people  know  that  you  are  strangers, 
there  will  be  nothing  of  too  much  trouble  for  them  to  extend  to  you 
the  hand  of  welcome  and  answer  any  and  all'  questions  that  you  might 
desire  to  ask. 

I  trust  that  the  deliberations  of  your  body  may  be  beneficial  to  your 
organization  as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large.  I  ask  you  in  particular 
to  arrange  for  a  trip  over  our  mountain  roads.  From  the  summit  of 
the  mountains  you  will  be  able  to  get  a  better  idea  of  our  city  than  by 
being  on  the  surface  traveling  from  one  place  to  another.  From  the 
summit  it  will  give  you  a  birds-eye  view,  and  T  am  sure  that  you 
will  appreciate  it.  I  ask  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  when  your 
convention  is  at  an  end  and  you  are  about  to  depart  for  your  homes, 
that  you  will  carry  with  you  fond  and  pleasant  recollections  of  your 
stay  with  us  during  this  convention.  Again,  as  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Reading,  I  extend  a  hearty  welcome.     (Applause.) 


The  CHAIRMAN :  In  answer  to  the  Mayor,  in  which  he  says  that 
he  hopes  we  will  arrange  for  a  trip  over  the  mountains,  I  wish  to  say 
that  we  have  arranged  for  this  trip  to-morrow.  We  purpose  leaving 
the  hotel  at  11 :30.  And  by  the  way  I  will  give  you  the  exact  schedule 
as  it  has  been  handed  to  me  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Leave  the 
Berk&thire  Hotel  by  trolley  at  11:30;  leaving  Mount  Penn  Gravity  at 
11:45  arrive  at  Kuechler's  Boost  at  12:15;  leave  at  1:10  and  arrive 
back  at  the  Berkshire  in  time  for  the  afternoon  session,  1 :40.  This 
has  been  arranged  for  kindly  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with 
this  exception;  luncheon  has  been  arranged  on  the  mountain  top  at 
Kuechler's  Roost  and  that  will  cost  the  sum  of  50  cents.  This  will 
not  interfere  with  the  hotel  people  here,  the  charges  will  necessarily 
go  on  at  the  hotel,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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thought  that  the  trip  wonld  no  be  rounded  np  well  nnless  we  took 
this  little  journey  up  the  mountain,  so  as  many  of  you  who  can  go 
along  we  hope  you  will;  if  there  are  some  few  who  cannot  go  for 
rarious  reasons,  it  is  all  right.  Transportation  is  entirely  free  with 
the  exception  of  the  luncheon  on  the  mountain. 

While  I  am  making  these  announcements,  I  want  to  say  that  there 
has  been  a  trip  arranged  for  leaving  here  at  4  o'clock  to  go  out  to  Mr. 
Orr's  Snnnyside  Farm,  I  think  it  is,  by  way  of  the  Almshouse  and 
Schillington  on  to  Wemersville  to  see  those  beautiful  hills  and  the 
Sanitarium  there ;  coming  in  by  Sinking  Springs  and  arriving  back  at 
Reading  by  6  o'clock.  Automobiles  have  been  offered  kindly  by  the 
citizens  and  business  men  of  Reading,  so  the  transportation  is  entirely 
free.  Ton  are  all  welcome  to  go  along.  We  hope  to  have  automobiles 
in  front  of  the  hotel  to  accommodate  all  the  members  of  the  Board, 
their  wives  and  delegates  as  well. 

Next  we  will  have  words  of  welcome  from  James  P.  Hennessy, 
President  of  the  Berks  County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  As- 
sociation.   He  has  just  arrived. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


By  JAMES  P.   HKNNESST,   Pretiient  of  the  Berkt  County  Affrxculiurai  and 

Hortioultvral  Association. 


On  behalf  of  the  Agricultural  interests  of  Berks  county,  I  bid  you 
welcome  to  Reading,  noted  far  and  wide  for  its  hospitality  to  the 
stranger  who  comes  into  their  midst  either  as  a  transient  guest 
or  a  permanent  resident.  The  (Committee  of  Arrangements,  headed 
by  our  worthy  Chairman,  Howard  G.  McQowan,  has  arranged  an 
interesting  program  for  your  entertainment  betwe^  the  sessionB  of 
the  Board,  which  includes  several  trips  through  the  county,  and  I 
am  sure  that  what  you  will  see  will  make  a  more  permanent  impres- 
sion than  anything  I  can  say  for  our  right  to  call  Berks  county  beau- 
tiful. What  you  will  see  on  the  several  trips  will  also  impress  you, 
I  am  sure,  with  the  ability  and  intelligence  of  our  farmers  and  show 
you  the  reason  why  Beeka  county  stands  so  close  to  the  head  of  the 
list  as  an  agricultural  county,  despite  the  fact  that  the  county  stands 
third  in  the  State  in  the  value  of  its  manufactured  products.  While 
our  Berks  county  farmers,  and  T  might  add,  not  only  the  farmers  but 
the  business  and  professional  men  of  the  county,  are  noted  for  their 
conservatism,  yet  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  while  they 
are  conservative,  they  are  progressive  in  a  good,  sound,  solid  way. 
And  the  best  proof  I  can  give  you  of  their  progressiveness  is  what  yon 
will  see  when  you  visit  our  beautiful  new  Fair  Qrounds  on  your 
automobile  trip  which  has  been  arranged  for.  The  Berks  county 
farmers  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  you  have  selected  Reading  to 
meet  in  and  I  know  you  will  go  away  feeling  that  it  is  a  good  place  to 
cope  to, 
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I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  saying  a  word  for  the 
good  work  that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  been  doing.  I 
have  been  in  close  touch  with  the  work;  and  I  also  want  to  say  a 
word  for  our  Berks  County  Farm  Bureau,  and  if  any  of  the  delegates 
from  any  of  the  counties  are  not  already  organised,  I  believe  it  would 
pay  them  to  look  into  what  our  Farm  Bureau  has  done  in  the  county 
before  they  go  home.  I  just  mention  this  because  there  is  a  movement 
on  foot  now  to  organize  a  number  of  counties  and  the  County  Agri- 
culturalist did  so  much  good  for  Berks  county  that  I  would  like  to 
see  the  same  thing  in  other  counties.     (Applause.) 


The  CHAIRMAN:  We  certainly  appreciate  the  many  courtesies 
extended  to  us  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  way  of  furnishing 
us  with  these  splendid  ornamental  badges  here  and  the  souvenir 
program.  I  am  mighty  proud  to  announce  that  we  have  with  us  this 
afternoon  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  will  now 
have  a  word  of  welcome  to  extend  to  us.  I  have  reference  to  Mr. 
Frederick  Wilson.     (Applause.) 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


By  MR.  FREDEBICK  WILSON,  President  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Reading.  Pa. 


On  behalf  of  the  Beading  Chamber  of  Commerce,  we  bid  you  a 
hearty  welcome.  We  hope  you  will  feel  at  home  in  this  city  and  we  all 
want  to  do  our  utmost  to  help  make  you  feel  at  home.  "V^^len  all 
is  said  and  done,  we  realize  that  the  great  first  source  of  wealth  is 
agriculture,  and  while  we  business  men  may  take  the  fruits  of  agri- 
culture and  work  them  up  into  finished  products  of  various  sorts,  we 
nevertheless  realize  that  the  first  production  lies  with  you  gentlemen. 
Yours  is  the  first  source  of  wealth  and  we  give  you  due  credit  for  it. 

In  these  days  you  hear  a  great  deal  about  eflSciency  in  manufac- 
turing. The  business  man  is  very  much  concerned  with  making  his 
business  more  efficient  by  labor  saving  processes,  by  cutting  waste  in 
the  various  forms,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  us  to  ob- 
serve that  along  with  the  new  methods  in  manufacturing,  new 
methods  in  agriculture  are  also  coming  in,  labor  saving  methods, 
methods  bringing  about  greater  production  of  crops,  better  crops,  finer 
products,  better  stock  and  in  every  way  increasing  the  profits  as 
well  as  the  pleasures  of  farming.  One  of  the  most  important  steps 
towards  the  efficiency  of  agriculture,  I  take  it,  is  the  improvement  of 
your  roads,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  that  in  all  parts  of  our  wonder- 
ful and  beautiful  State,  there  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  roads. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  travel  quite  a  little  within  the  last  few 
years  in  other  states,  and  I  noticed  that  wherever  the  roads  have  been 
improved,  there  has  been  a  great  influx  of  people  from  outside,  visitors 
passing  through  the  state  from  end  to  end,  passing  through  the  coun- 
try districts,  the  villages  and  the  cities,  observing  and  commenting  on 
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the  appearance  of  the  agricultural  districts.  I  am  sure  that  the 
improvement  of  roads  will  not  only  greatly  assist  the  farmer  himself 
and  assist  those  who  live  in  the  various  centers  in  our  State,  but  will 
also  induce  others  from  the  outside  to  come  into  our  State;  and  those 
from  any  State  in  the  Union  who  once  visits  Pennsylvania  cannot  but 
go  away  convinced  that  we  have  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  State,  rich 
and  fertile,  worthy  of  all  the  ambition  and  all  the  energy  and  all  the 
best  that  is  in  us,  whether  we  be  in  the  cities  of  Pennsylvania  or 
whether  we  be  in  tie  country  districts. 

In  behalf,  then,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  want  to  say,  in  a 
homely  way,  "Howdy"  folks,  and  to  say  we  are  glad  you  are  here 
and  we  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  stay  and  come  again.     (Applause.) 


The  CHAIRMAN :  We  certainly  appreciate  the  words  of  welcome 
that  we  have  listened  to  from  these  three  worthy  gentlemen.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  now  that  we  will  have  two  responses,  the  first  one 
from  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  You  have  not  looked  into 
his  face  yet ;  I  have  reference  to  the  Hon.  Charles  E.  Patton,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg.  (Applause.) 


RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME. 


By  HON.  CHARLES  B.  PATTTON,  Recretary  of  AgriotOture,  Earritlmrg,  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman :  I  deem  it  both  an  honor  and  a  privU^e  to  respond 
to  the  most  cordial  words  of  greeting  from  your  Honor,  the  Mayor, 
and  from  the  Presidents  of  the  Berks  County  Agricultural  Society 
and  the  Beading  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the 
sentiment  of  all  the  members  of  this  body  when  I  say  that  we  are 
glad  to  be  here.  Your  words  are  but  expressive  of  the  hearty  welcome 
already  received  as  we  found  your  doors  open  to  admit  us  when  we 
entered  your  busy  city. 

Your  county  is  one  of  the  ancients  in  the  line  of  counties,  originally 
belonging  to  the  first  county  created  by  Pennsylvania's  great  Founder. 
Possibly  no  county  in  Pennsylvania,  so  far  as  its  colonial  history  is 
concerned,  was  more  cosmopolitan  than  what  is  now  the  county  of 
Berks. 

You  have  here  a  city  of  large  manufacturing  industries,  and  in  the 
county  agricultural  conditions  second  to  none  in  the  State.  You  of 
the  city  take  more  interest  in  agriculture  than  any  city  of  its  size 
that  I  know  of,  and  you  are  doing  the  right  thing,  for  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  any  nation  depends  upon  her  agriculture. 

The  membership  of  this  Institute  is  made  up  of  a  Chairman  from 
each  county,  Farm  Advisers  and  Institute  TiCcturers.  We  are  here  as 
the  representatives  of  215,000  farmers  and  have  met  to  review  the 
work  of  the  past  year  in  this  State.  Our  people  do  not  seem  to 
realize  the  importance  of  agriculture.    We  are  -looked  upon  a*-  a 
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gt>eat  manufacturing  state,  which  we  are,  and  also,  a  great  coal  min- 
ing state.  These  industries  seem  to  have  overshadowed  agriculture 
and  the  people  do  not  realize  that  agriculture  is  the  greatest  one  in- 
dustry that  we  have  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  coal  output  in  the  greatest  year  of  the  State's  history  was  some- 
thing like  f395,000,000.00,  this  the  price  at  mines,  being  fifty-four  per 
cent,  of  all  the  coal  mined  in  the  United  States  that  year.  In  the 
manfacture  of  iron  we  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Nation,  producing 
about  12,000,000  tons  of  the  28,000,000  tons  manufactured  in  the 
United  States. 

Agriculture  produces  every  year  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  pro- 
ducts worth  over  |400,000,000.00 ;  that  is  the  price  of  the  product  re- 
ceived by  the  farmer,  not  what  the  consumer  pays  for  it. 

From  this  you  can  readily  see  that  every  working  day  in  the  year 
there  is  sold  on  an  average  by  the  farmers  of  the  State  11,300,000.00. 
I  would  say  that  at  least  f  1,000,000.00  goes  back  into  the  avenues  of 
trade,  so  that  the  transactions  arising  from  agriculture  amount  to 
over  f2,000,000.00  for  every  working  day  in  tiie  year.  There  was 
paid  out  by  the  State  last  year  alone  |40,000,000.00  for  male  farm 
help,  your  county  here  paid  over  one  million  and  one-half  for  help. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  stands  about  sixth  in  the  United  States 
in  agriculture.  We  have  what  is  different  from  most  states,  in  that 
we  have  more  of  a  diversified  production.  Most  of  the  states  are 
what  we  call  one  crop  states.  Take  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri  and 
Iowa,  their  main  crop  is  corn;  take  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota  and  the 
Northwest  they  are  in  the  great  wheat  states,  the  Southern  states, 
cotton  and  tobacco  are  the  main  crops,  virtually  all  their  agriculture 
consists  of  one  item,  whUe  in  Pennsylvania  four  or  five  of  the  leading 
cereals  are  very  close  together  in  valuation;  so  that  if  we  have  a 
failure  of  one  crop  it  does  not  affect  us  as  much  as  it  does  where 
it  is  virtually  a  one  crop  state. 

We  believe  that  the  success  of  agriculture  will  depend  upon  the  co- 
operation not  only  between  the  farmers  themselves  but  between  the 
farmers  and  the  consumers,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
working  to  that  end.  We  have  taken  up  the  organization  of  a  Bureau 
of  Markets,  and  through  that  Bureau  expect  to  help  both  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer. 


The  CHAIRMAN:  We  have  with  us  one  of  our  Farm  Advisers. 
Many  of  you  have  looked  into  his  face  already  and  yon  know  him  quite 
well.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  to  you  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
E.  B.  Dorsett,  of  Mansfield,  who  will  also  respond  to  the  welcome 
that  has  been  extended. 


RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME. 


By  E.  B.  DORSETT,  Ffirm  Advi»er,  Mamfield,  Pa. 


Mr  C5hairman,  Mr.  Secretary,  your  Honor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
Some  years  ago  a  minister  went  home  with  a  farmer  member  of  his 
little  flock  for  dinner,  and  while  the  good  wife  was  preparing  the 
chicken  and  other  things  fit  only  for  ministers  to  eat,  the  farmer 
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was  entertaining  the  minister  with  his  deeds  of  valor  during  the  days 
of  the  Civil  War,  He  went  on  for  an  hour  and  a  half  and  finally, 
when  there  came  a  lull,  the  little  boy  looked  up  into  his  father's  face 
and  said,  "Father,  didn't  anybody  help  you  put  down  the  Bebellion?" 
And  as  I  thought  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  good  old  county  of  Berks, 
I  wondered  whether  we  had  any  other  counties  in  Pennsylvania  or 
not?  (Laughter  and  applause.)  Then  , too,  your  Honor  and  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  not  give  much  for  a  man  who  would  not  stand  up  for 
his  own  county,  for  his  own  state  and  for  his  own  nation.  I  believe 
that  Pennsylvania  is  the  best  state  in  the  Union,  (applause)  and  I 
believe  that  the  United  States  of  America  is  the  best  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  (applause)  and  I  believe  that  today  we  ought  to 
be  indeed  grateful  that  we  are  at  peace  with  the  world. 

Now  we  are  here  today,  as  has  been  suggested  by  these  many  people, 
as  representatives  of  one  of  the  greatest  callings  known  to  man, 
and  I  was  pleased  to  know  that  our  good  friends  here  in  Beading 
recognize  the  fact,  because  it  has  not  been  so  many  years  back  that 
agriculture  received  ita  just  recognition  from  the  hands  of  our 
friends  in  the  towns  and  cities,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  hopeful  sigh  when 
the  farmers  can  mingle,  as  we  are  mingling  here  this  afternoon, 
with  the  other  industries  in  our  great  State,  and  I  believe  too,  that 
much  good  will  come  out  of  a  meeting  of  this  kind  and  I  have  often 
wondered  whether  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  the  Boards  of  Trade  throughout  the  Commonwealth  if 
they  would  invite  some  of  these  hard-fisted  old  farmers  to  join  their 
organizations,  let  them  come  in  and  take  part  in  their  deliberations 
and  see  if  we  cannot  get  on  some  common  ground  where  we  can 
agree. 

We  are  here  this  week  to  discuss  problems  of  great  moment,  prob- 
lems which  aflfect  us  all,  no  matter  where  we  live,  no  matter  what  we 
do,  but  problems  which  aflfect  the  very  life  and  existence  of  the  people 
of  this  great  Commonwealth;  problems,  as  you  will  see  by  looking 
over  the  program,  relative  to  roads,  to  animal  husbandry  in  all  its 
different  phases,  to  poultry  culture  and  horticulture.  AH  of  those 
problems  are  of  vast  importance  and  mean  much  to  us  all.  It  is 
not  likely  that  we  will  arrive  at  the  correct  solution  of  them  all,  but 
you  know  that  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom,  and  I 
feel  that  we  here,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  various  societies  of  this  city  discussing  these  problems  with 
us,  will  bring  out  some  thought,  some  point  Siat  will  be  beneficial 
to  us  all. 

The  one  problem  that  I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  was  refer- 
red to  by  the  Secretary,  that  of  marketing  that  which  we  now  produce. 
Yesterday  in  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia  I  spent  an  hour  or  more 
with  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  belonged 
to  the  Market  Bureau,  and  I  learned  something  of  what  their  plan 
or  system  is.  He  showed  me  the  telegraphic  reports  which  came  in 
there  every  morning  and  what  use  they  made  of  them,  and  the  thought 
came  to  me  then,  as  it  has  many  times  in  days  gone  by,  why  cannot 
we  farmers  have  these  reports  just  as  well  as  the  man  in  the  city  who 
18  handling  our  products.  I  am  not  here  to  criticise,  not  at  all,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  that  respect;  it  is  doing  a  great  work, 
but  I  say  that  much  of  that  will  be  lost  unless  the  farmer  gets  it 
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t  believe  that  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  and  our  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  work  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers, 
not  that  we  should  be  selfish,  but  I  believe  when  we  do  anything 
that  shall  help  the  farmer,  then  the  man  who  lives  in  the  town  and 
the  city  is  bound  to  get  part  of  it,  and  so  my  thought  was,  as  I 
looked  over  those  reports  and  was  told  what  was  done  with  them, 
what  a  pity  it  is  that  we  do  not  at  this  present  moment  in  Pennsyl- 
vania havg  a  Bureau  such  as  was  referred  to  by  our  Secretary,  where 
those  reports  could  go  out  every  day  to  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  the  various  organizations,  to  your  Farm  Bureaus,  your  granges 
and  your  farmers'  clubs  and  your  farmers'  unions  and  even  to  the 
large  farmers  individually.  I  believe  that  is  the  way  to  keep  the 
farmer  in  touch  with  the  markets  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  things  that  interested  me  in  those  reports  was  the 
number  of  cars  that  are  leaving  the  stations  each  day,  and  giving  their 
destination.  I  noticed  that  over  in  Arkansas  day  before  yesterday, 
a  hundred  and  thirty  some  cars  of  strawberries  were  shipped  out  of 
the  state  and  a  hundred  and  some  out  of  Tennessee.  Well,  now,  the 
point  is  here:  In  this  State  when  we  have  this  Market  Bureau  of 
Information  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  by  a  system  of  telegraphic 
and  telephone  reports,  we  can  tell  each  morning  just  how  many  cars 
of  farm  products  were  moved  the  day  before  and  to  which  point. 
Perhaps  we  can  so  regulate  it  that  we  can  even  get  it  down  to  smaller 
shipments,  and  in  that  way  we  can  keep  the  farmer  in  touch  with 
the  markets  of  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  that  glut  that 
we  sometimes  have,  so  often  have,  in  our  markets.  Then,  again,  I 
believe  that  by  a  system  or  organization  such  as  will  doubtless  be 
discussed  tomorrow,  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  farmers  to  so 
organize  and  store  their  goods  at  home  in  inexpensive  warehouses, 
that  they  can  hold  them  for  a  length  of  time  and  not  be  obliged  to 
sell  at  a  time  when  the  market  is  glutted  or  at  low  ebb.  Then,  again, 
we  are  now  at  the  present  time  in  Congress  and  have  been  for  some- 
time studying  a  rural  credit  system.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  it 
this  afternoon,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  farmers  that  we  have  it 
within  our  own  power  to  establish  a  credit  system  that  will  meet  all 
our  needs  and  demands  and  be  far  superior  to  anything  that  has  yet 
been  suggested  in  Congress.  I  believe,  too,  that  by  a  system  of  ware- 
houses, fo  instance,  where  they  grow  potatoes  like  Lehigh  and  part 
of  Berks,  or  apples  like  Adams  county  or  Butler,  or  milk  like  Tioga 
and  Bradford,  or  tobacco  like  they  have  in  Lancaster,  where  they 
have  those  organizations  and  the  warehouses  can  be  established  and 
the  farmer  who  needs  the  money  puts  his  goods  in  the  warehouse 
and  takes  a  warehouse  receipt  and  that  receipt  shall  be  collateral 
at  any  bank  if  he  desires  to  borrow  money.  What  better  credit  sys- 
tem do  you  want  than  that?    And  that  is  ours. 

Why  should  the  Government  go  into  a  banking  business  and  why 
should  the  Government  lend  the  farmer  any  more  than  lend  to  anyone 
else?  I  cannot  understand.  I  think  that  Uncle  Henry  Wallace 
was  pretty  near  right  when  he  said  that  all  they  want  is  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  farmer  to  get  into  debt,  and  so  I  think  that  we  here, 
who  represent  this  great  calling,  have  it  within  ourselves  to  settle 
many  of  these  problems.  And  for  one,  I  am  very  glad,  your  Honor, 
to  have  the  privilege  of  responding  to  your  words  of  wdcome  and  I 
assure  you  that  they  are  heartily  appreciated  and  we  hope  that  our 
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short  stay  here  with  you  will  be  both  pleasant  and  profitable  and  that 
when  we  have  gone  back  to  our  several  homes,  you  will  feel  that  our 
coming  left  a  little  ray  of  sunshine  and  that,  as  the  days  may  come 
and  go,  the  friendships  which  shall  be  begun  here  this  wedc  will 
ripen  in  the  future  and  bring  forth  much  fruit   (Applause) . 


MR,  FIRST :  If  you  feel  that  it  would  be  politic,  we  can  change 
to  that  room  now  before  Mr.  Anderson  talks.  Do  you  think  it  is 
better  to  continue  the  meeting  here? 

"Kie  CHAIRMAN :    I  leave  that  to  the  sentiment  of  the  audience. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  was  changed  to  the  larger  room. 


The  CHAIRMAN:  Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  spent  half  an  hour 
very  pleasantly  listening  to  words  of  welcome  and  responses,  and  we 
just  have  one  hour  and  a  half  to  devote  to  a  very  practical  subject, 
namely.  Potato  Growing.  We  think  that  we  can  very  profitably  to 
all  of  us  consume  this  time.  It  Js  a  subject  that  we  all  want  to 
learn  just  a  little  bit  more.  The  Secretary  has  just  told  me  that  he 
wUl  deliver  slips  and  lead  pencils  and  upon  them  you  are  to  ask 
your  questions,  or  you  may  feel  free  to  just  interrupt  the  speaker 
and  ask  them  from  your  seats.  This  will  be  conducted  just  the  same 
as  a  farmers'  institute,  and  you  all  feel  at  home  at  farmers'  institutes 
all  over  the  State.  We  have  had  Mr.  Anderson  with  us  in  Berks 
county,  and  all  of  us  enjoyed  his  practical  talks  very  much.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  have  met  Mr.  Anderson;  I  suppose  he  is  in  some 
comer  of  the  room.  I  now  have  the  pleasure,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, of  introducing  Mr.  H.  M.  Anderson,  of  New  Park,  who  will  talk 
to  us  on  "Potato  Culture." 

Mr.  Anderson  then  delivered  the  following  address : 


POTATO  CULTURE 


By  H.  M.  ANDERSON,  New  Park.  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends :  I  hope  you  will  be  a  little  bit  lenient, 
because,  when  I  accepted  this  invitation,  T.  expected  to  make  an 
elaborate  speech,  but  you  know  just  how  much  time  a  practical  farmer 
and  fruit  grower  has  to  devote  to  speech-making,  and  I  may  say  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  I  made  my  speech  yesterday  morning  before 
breakfast,  and  I  am  jnst  going  to  talk  in  an  informal  way  about  some 
of  the  factors  that  enter  into  profitable  potato  growing. 

I  will  speak,  first,  about  the  markets  and  the  soil  that  you  are 
farming;  they  are  not  under  our  control,  but  they  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  If  I  was  sure  of  a  good  market,  I  would  under- 
take to  grow  potatoes  at  a  profit  on  practically  any  soil  in  titeStatei 
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of  Pennsylvania,  only  demanding  that  it  was  well  drained  or  could 
be  well  drained.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  had  a  soil  that  was  well 
adapted  to  potato  growing,  I  would  nndertake  to  grow  potatoes  at 
a  good  living  profit  no  matter  what  the  market  conditions  were; 
I  would  undertake  to  find  a  market  if  I  had  the  proper  soil,  bat  if 
you  haven't  got  either  the  market  or  the  soil,  you  don't  want  to  go 
into  potato  growing  because  you  are  fighting  an  up-hill  battle  all 
the  way  through. 

Another  thing  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  but  is  not 
under  our  control  is  the  weather.  The  weather  I  believe  is  of  all 
things  the  most  variable  and  on  the  whole  at  least  dependable.  Tet 
it  was  Noah  that  the  Lord  promised  that  seedtime  and  harvest  should 
not  fail  in  the  earth.  I  have  noticed  that  farmers  who  make  condi- 
tions right  at  seedtime  and-  practice  the  right  sort  of  cultivation 
in  the  spring  during  the  growing  period  of  the  potato  are  going  to 
show  up  mighty  good  and  strong  at  the  harvest  end  of  the  proposition, 
and  you  have  only  got  to  do  your  part  and  trust  weather  conditions 
to  the  Lord  and  you  are  going  to  make  money  out  of  potatoes  if  you 
have  either  a  good  market  or  the  right  soil. 

Now  I  will  take  up  in  a  little  more  in  detail  the  factors  which  are 
under  our  control  and  must  be  taken  into  consideration  first.  I  will 
discuss  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  spil,  the  conditions  which  we  can 
change  at  will.  The  greatest  essential  proposition  to  successful 
potato  growing  is  plenty  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  put  too  much  emphasis  on  that  I  have  been  spoken 
of  as  a  crank  on  that  subject,  but  that  is  not  such  an  opprobrious 
name  after  aU  because  a  crank  is  instrumental  in  turning  things 
and  if  we  could  turn  the  farmers  from  some  of  their  old  methods 
to  some  of  the  methods  we  would  like  to  turn  them  to,  we  are  going 
to  wonderfully  aid  those  farmers  in  making  money  on  their  farms. 
I  don't  care  how  you  get  vegetable  matter  into  your  soil,  but  by  all 
means  get  it.  I  believe  that  Solomon  said  you  should  get  wisdom 
and  all  things  would  be  added  thereto.  I  believe  that  if  Solomon 
was  living  today  and  was  speaking  at  a  normal  institute,  he  would 
say,  "Get  vegetable  matter,  get  humus  and  all  things  will  be  added 
thereto,"  because  there  isn't  anything  so  necessary  to  successful 
farming,  successful  potato  farming  as  vegetable  matter.  Those  who 
feed  cattle  can  get  vegetable  matter  in  the  way  of  manure.  Those 
whose  conditions  are  such  that  they  cannot  go  into  that  line,  can  get 
all  the  vegetable  matter  they  need  by  cover  crops. 

We  have  been  trying  to  get  it  both  ways.  At  my  home,  in  my 
vicinity,  I  came  over  from  York  county,  from  York  County  Barrens; 
those  who  have  been  in  that  part  of  York  county  probably  have  not 
been  able  to  recognize  it  as  "barrens,"  but  that  has  been  due  to  the 
use  of  crimson  clover  as  a  cover  crop  during  the  last  28  or  30  years. 
And  then  another  feature  in  our  farming,  we  have  taken  the  Yoric 
County  Barrens  and  made  that  land  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  no  other  feature  has  been  as  important  in  that 
work  as  the  use  of  crimson  clover  as  a  cover  crop  following  the  com. 
Now  I  know  that  a  lot  of  people  here  will  say,  "We  cannot  grow 
crimson  clover."  If  you  cannot  grow  crimson  clover,  you  can  grow 
red  clover,  and  if  you  cannot  grow  red  clover  grow  sumac,  get  a 
'^legume  if  you  can;  if  yofl  capnot  get  a  legume,  grow  rye.    You  must 
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grow  cover  crops  of  some  sort,  a  leguminous  crop  by  preference  of 
course,  but  if  you  try  it  and  demonstrate  to  your  own  satisfaction 
that  you  cannot  grow  a  legume,  grow  some  other  cover  crop,  but  get 
a  cover  crop  to  plow  into  your  soil,  no  matter  how  you  have  to  get 
it.   Perhaps  that  is  enough  along  that  line. 

Now  I  want  to  talk  a  little  about  the  preparation  of  the  soil.  I 
don't  think  I  will  say  very  much  about  tie  plowing  of  it,  but  I  do 
want  <to  say  a  few  words  about  disking  tiie  soil  before 
it  is  plowed.  I  think  it  is  a  serious  enough  matter  to  disk  that  soU 
before  it  is  plowed,  to  buy  a  tractor  witii  that  idea  in  view  more 
than  any  other  one  thing.  I  bought  a  tractor  and  an  engine  disk, 
double  acting  disk,  particularly  to  disk  my  ground  ahead  of  the  plow 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  going  to  be  a  paying  proposition.  Of  course 
I  need  the  engine  for  belt  work  and  expect  to  do  some  plowing  and 
some  other  farm  work  with  it,  but  I  bought  it  primarily  to  disk  the 
ground  ahead  of  the  plow.  Yon  say  that  shouldn't  be  necessary, 
take  the  team  and  do  it.  Those  who  have  done  it  with  the  team, 
don't  want  to  do  it  the  next  day,  it  is  practically  a  horse  killer, 
you  have  got  to  have  a  good  team  and  give  them  plenty  of  time,  and 
I  have  always  felt  too  kindly  to  my  team  to  hook  them  to  a  double 
acting  disk  and  ask  them  to  disk  before  and  after  the  plow,  but  the 
tractor  does  not  get  tired  and  does  not  get  over-heated.  T  have  a 
friend  in  our  part  of  the  country  who  tells  me  that  during  the  past 
five  years  he  has  been  disking  his  potato  ground  and  growing  50  more 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  through  that  disking  ahead  of  the  plow 
that  he  could  have  done  without  it.  I'd  rather  talk  about  doing 
something  like  that  myself  than  talk  about  somebody  else  doing  it; 
moreover,  I'd  like  to  have  had  those  extra  50  bu.'ihels  of  potatoes; 
I'd  like  to  have  had  them  myself,  but  I  felt  too  kindly  to  my  team. 

A  Member:  Is  he  growing  them  on  sod? 

MB.  ANDERSON:  No,  he  is  growing  them  on  com  ground.  I 
hav«  not  been  on  his  farm  recently,  he  just  made  that  statement  to 
me,  that  he  had  proven  during  the  past  five  years  that  he  could  grow 
50  more  bushels  of  potatoes  per  year  by  disking  the  ground  ahead 
of  the  plow,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  you  could  materially 
increase  the  crop  in  that  way,  not  only  have  a  mellow  seed  bed  on 
the  surface,  but  below  the  surface. 

A  Member :    What  kind  of  soU  is  that? 

MR.  ANDERSON :  A  red  clay  loam.  A  good  deal  of  his  soil  has 
more  or  less  gray  stone. 

A  Member:    It  would  not  be  necessary  on  sandy  soil? 

MR.  ANDERSON :  No,  I  don't  think  it  would,  but  on  heavy  clay 
loam,  it  would  be  practical  I  am  sure.  I  want  to  say  that  yon  should 
plow  a  litlte  bit  deeper  every  year  until  you  can  get  a  good,  deep 
seeding  bed.  The  average  farmer  in  Pennsylvania  is  plowing  about 
5  inches  deep,  and  after  be  has  plowed,  he  will  harrow  up  possibly 
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two  or  tbree  inches  of  the  surface.  The  other  part  is  never  stirred 
at  all,  never  prepared  in  any  way  for  the  growing  crop.  Then,  during 
tlie  cultivation  period,  he  is  going  to  cultivate  those  two  or  three 
inches  time  after  time  and  make  it  so  that  the  roots  cannot  exist 
in  that  surface  soil.  The  only  chance  those  potatoes  have  for  mois- 
ture and  plant  food  is  in  those  two  or  three  inches  of  ground  that 
have  never  been  prepared  in  any  way.  How  much  more  practical 
it  would  be  if  we  would  make  that  furrow  two  or  three  inches  deeper, 
and  disk  it  before  you  plow  it.  You  have  got  to  have  a  soil  that  is 
loose  and  open  and  porous  if  you  are  going  to  grow  a  profitable  crop 
of  potatoes. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    How  deep  ought  tiie  potatoes  to  be  covered? 

MR.  ANDERSON :  I  don't  like  to  cover  them  a  bit  deeper  than 
I  have  to,  but  I  do  like  to  have  them  planted  as  deep  as  I  possibly  can, 
and  for  that  reason  I  run  the  shovel  plow  ahead  of  the 
planter  and  set  the  disk  following  the  planters  just  as 
straight  as  I  can  and  still  get  the  potatoes  covered  by  an  inch  or  a 
coujpie  of  inches  of  soil.  I  thought  two  or  three  years  ago  that  I  was 
going  to  improve  on  those  disks  and  I  took  them  off  and  put  cultivator 
teeth  on  in  place  of  them  behind  the  chew  of  the  planter  and  thought 
I  was  going  to  get  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  of  soil  over  all  those 
potatoes,  but  I  found  that  I  could  not  do  as  good  work  with  the  culti- 
vator teeth  as  with  the  disk,  so  I  took  them  and  put  the  disks  back  on 
but  set  them  to  cover  the  potatoes  as  shallow  as  T  possibly  could.  I 
want  the  potatoes  six  or  seven  inches  deep  and  covered  about  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Do  you  advise  rolling  your  field? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  I  do  not  believe  the  roller  has  any  business 
in  the  potato  field  at  all,  and  we  do  not  want  to  pack  that  soil  a  bit 
more  than  we  can  possibly  help.  There  are  times  when  a  drag,  or 
roller  can  be  used ;  but  I  think  it  is  about  the  last  instrument  to  take 
into  the  potato  field.  We  want  to  harrow  it  some  but  no  more  than 
we  have  to  before  it  is  planted.  People  say  harrow  it  as  thoroughly 
as  you  possibly  can,  but  those  who  are  growing  potatoes  early,  and 
you  have  got  to  grow  them  either  early  or  late,  find  that  the  soil  is 
pretty  moist  and  will  pack  pretty  hard  through  the  tramping  of  the 
horses  feet  and  the  wheels  of  the  machinery  you  use  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  so  I  do  not  like  to  harrow  any  more  than  I  have 
to,  to  get  the  ground  in  fairly  good  condition  before  it  is  planted. 
After  it  is  planted,  I  believe  that  the  first  cultivation  is  another  of 
the  most  essential  features  in  potato  growing.  I  think  that  first  cul- 
tivation should  follow  the  first  good  rain  after  the  potatoes  are 
planted.  I  cover  them  shallow  in  the  first  place  because  I  want  the 
sum  to  warm  up  that  piece  of  potato  and  get  the  sprouts  started 
and  get  the  plant  started  as  quickly  as  I  can.  I  find  that  by  covering 
it  an  inch  or  two,  I  can  get  the  potatoes  to  come  up  a  week  earlier 
than  when  they  are  covered  "five  on  six  inches  deep,  and  we  want  to 
push  the  growth  of  that  plant  as  much  as  we  possibly  can  and  I  do 
not  like  to  use  that  first  work  any  sooner  than  I  can  possibly  help, 
but  I  think  it  is  so  essential  to  follow  the  rains  with  caltivation,  and 
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after  the  first  good  rain  I  get  in  there  with  a  two-horse  worker  and 
work  the  rows  as  deep  as  they  will  stand,  and  I  would  like  to  work  . 
it  four  inches  deep  if  I  could  and  I  do  go  as  deep  as  I  possibly  can. 
I  want  to  loosen  up  that  soil  which  has  been  packed  by  the  harrowing 
and  the  planting  of  the  crop,  I  want  to  get  it  loose  and  open.  I 
think  it  was  about  seven  years  ago  that  we  began  that  practice  down 
in  the  lower  end  of  our  county  and  that  was  a  year  of  very  severe 
drought;  tie  best  farmers  in  liat  part  of  the  county  that  year  grew 
about  100  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre ;  there  were  only  six  of  them 
and  practically  all  had  used  that  method.  I  remember  very  dis- 
tinctly that  I  went  out  to  visit  an  old  uncle  of  mine  one  day  after 
my  potato  crop  had  been  harvested  and  asked  him  how  it  was,  and  he 
said,  "I  had  110  bushels  on  a  measured  acre."  I  said,  "I  guess  you 
worked  them  before  they  came  up  like  the  rest  of  us."  He  said  that 
he  did  not.  So  I  asked  him  what  he  did  do  and  he  said,  "I  walked 
over  the  patch  one  day  and  the  ground  was  so  dam  hard  that  I  just 
went  in  and  got  a  new  shovel  i)low  and  hooked  the  horse  to  it,  and 
one  horse  couldn't  pull  it  and  I  got  another  and  just  raked  it  furrow 
deep  on  both  sides  of  the  row."  Of  course  he  got  results  just  as 
the  others  did.  Another  of  those  gentlemen  was  a  neighbor  on  an 
adjoining  farm.  He  gave  them  that  deep  work ;  he  worked  four  acres 
of  them  and  because  of  a  period  of  wet  days  he  failed  to  get  the 
other  three  acres  worked,  on  account  of  that  series  of  wet  days,  but 
on  the  four  acres  he  worked,  he  grew  100  bushels  per  acre;  on  the 
other  three  that  he  did  not  work,  he  grew  about  71  bushels  per  acre. 
He  said  that  the  ground  had  all  been  farmed  and  fertilized  the  year 
before  and  that  every  condition,  so  far  as  he  knew,  was  exactly  the 
same  on  the  whole  seven  acres,  except  that  the  four  acres  had  that 
one  deep  cultivation  before  they  came  up  and  the  other  three  did  not; 
the  season  was  the  same  and  everything,  and  he  said  he  knew  no 
reason  at  all  to  which  that  was  due  except  that  one  deep  cultivation. 

A  Member:    Were  these  planted  late? 

MB.  ANDERSON:  They  were  all  planted  early;  all  were  planted 
inside  of  three  days.  Now  I  know  in  planting  later  you  do  not  make 
the  soil  80  hard,  but  we  find  that  if  we  are  going  to  grow  profitable 
potatoes  down  in  our  county,  we  have  got  to  plant  them  as  early  as 
we  possibly  can,  we  have  got  to  avoid  that  very  hot,  dry  weather 
during  July  and  August  and  get  our  potato  crop  ahead  of  that  as 
much  as  we  can.  The  farmers  who  plant  first,  cover  shallow  and  push 
the  crop  by  quickly  available  fertilizers  all  they  possibly  can,  are 
the  fellows  making  the  money  out  of  potatoes  with  us,  and  I  think 
it  is  true  all  over  ihe  state  just  about  the  same  as  it  is  with  us. 

A  Member:  In  our  section  late  planting  of  potatoes  is  a  profit- 
able crop. 

MR.  ANDERSON :    Are  you  far  north? 

A  Member:  About  the  central  part  of  the  State,  altitude  about 
900. 
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MR.  ANDERSON :  We  are  further  south.  You  must  plaut  either 
early  or  late;  if  you  want  to  get  maximum  results,  you  must  get  an-ay 
from  that  hot  dry  weather.  Last  year  we  had  our  crop  cut  in  half 
by  very  hot  weather  during  July,  the  early  part  of  July.  The  potato 
crop  throughout  our  part  of  the  country  was  practically  ruined  in 
two  or  three  very  hot  mornings.  We  want  to  get  our  crop  as  far 
advanced  as  we  poijsibly  can.  We  found  that  early  potatoes  made  a 
fair  crop,  while  later  varieties  planted  at  the  same  time  did  not  make 
much  over  half  a  crop,  simply  showing  that  the  further  you  can  get 
your  crop  advanced  before  the  hot  weather,  the  more  you  will  grow. 

A  Member:  Isn't  cool  weather  the  best  condition  for  maturing 
our  potatoes? 

MR.  ANDERRON:  Yea,  sir,  and  the  best  condition  for  growing 
potatoes.  I  have  to  harvest  apples  and  com,  so  I  must  plant  early. 
T  have  planted  early  and  planted  late,  but  T  have  made  more  money 
planting  early.  If  you  have  made  more  money  by  planting  late,  plant 
late  by  all  means. 

A  Member:    What  do  you  call  late  in  your  locality? 

BfR.  ANDERSON:  Well,  I  planted  McCormick's  on  the  Fourth 
of  July;  that  I  would  call  pretty  late. 

A  Member:    When  did  you  harvest  them? 

MR  ANDERSON :  I  had  to  tear  them  out  to  get  the  wheat  ground 
seeded  to  wheat  before  they  wonld  matnre;  if  I  had  ground  that  I 
did  not  want  to  seed  to  wheat,  I  would  try  such  a  late  growing  crop 
as  the  McCormick's  and  would  try  planting  them  late  and  make  some 
money  by  planting  that  way,  but  you  must  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
that  hot  dry  weather  if  yon  are  going  to  grow  a  good  big  crop  of 
potatoes 

A  Member:    The  early  crop  al^fays  gets  the  hot  weather? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Yes,  but  they  are  pretty  well  advanced  and 
practically  grown.  If  you  grow  an  early  variety  and  plant  it  early, 
yon  will  have  them  matnre  in  Anmist,  ready  to  take  nnt  the  first  of 
Anenst.  We  have  them  practically  grown  before  this  very  hot,  dry 
weather  comes  in.  Sometimes  we  get  canght:  there  is  nothing  sure, 
you  know,  except  death  and  taxes  and  I  don't  like  either  of  them. 

A  Member:    What  do  you  call  early  planting? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Just  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  fit  to  di.sk  we  disk 
it  and  then  plow  it  immediately;  we  prepare  it  and  get  them  planted 
as  quickly  as  we  can.  This  year  we  didn't  get  them  planted  until 
the  first  of  May;  ordinarily  we  get  them  planted  by  the  first  of  April 
or  10th  of  April. 

A  Membei*:    No  matter  what  the  weather,  yon  plant  every  daj? 
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MR.  ANDERSON :    Yes,  every  day  earlier  means  earlier  maturing 
of  a  bushel  or  more  in  the  crop. 

Now  let  us  go  back  a  little  and  take  up  the  seed  itself,  because  that 
is  another  thing  very  essential  to  potato  growing.  I  think  it  is  ten' 
years  ago  that  I  first  selected  seed  potatoes  by  hill  selection.  I  went 
into  the  field  of  potatoes  which  was  making  250  bushels  to  the  acre, 
took  a  fountain  pen  and  a  note  book  and  a  set  of  scales  and  a  few 
crates  and  went  down  through  that  patch  and  dug  hills  which  ap- 
peared to  be  good,  healthy,  strong  growing  hills,  but  I  did  not  take  any 
hills  which  do  not  have  a  hill  growing  on  each  side;  T  wanted  only 
good  and  healthy  hills  that  had  normal  conditions  surrounding  them, 
and  if  I  took  a  hill  which  had  no  hill  growing  on  the  other  side,  of 
course  on  one  side  it  had  a  little  better  chance  to  grow.  T  always  plant 
with  a  planter  and  plant  32  by  14  inches.  I  dug  probably  200  or 
300  hills  in  a  patch ;  I  dug  the  hills  that  appeared  to  be  the  best  hills 
I  could  find.  Out  of  those  200  or  300,  I  selected  70  hills  which  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  between  450  and  760  bushels  per  acre.  Some  of 
you  perhaps  will  be  a  little  surprised  to  know  that  there  is  that 
much  difference  in  a  crop  of  potatoes.  You  have  a  field  that  is  making 
250  bushels  to  the  acre  and  you  think  most  of  the  hills  are  producing 
at  the  rate  of  250  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  thought  so  too,  but  when 
I  went  in  there  with  the  scales  and  dug  and  weighed  the  crop,  I  found 
that  I  had  hills  producing  66  bushels  per  acre  and  other  hills  that 
were  producing  766  bushels  per  acre,  there  was  just  that  much  dif- 
ference, under  the  same  conditions  so  far  as  I  could  see,  due  entirely 
to  the  diflference  in  the  seed.  That  showed  me  the  value  of  hill  selec- 
tion in  potatoes.  I  selected  70  of  these  hills.  On  the  largest  potato 
in  each  hill  I  marked  with  my  fountain  pen  the  number  of  the  hill 
and  the  number  of  potatoes  in  the  hill  and  the  number  of  ounces 
that  hill  produced. 

Now  each  potato  from  hill  No.  1  for  instance,  had  the  number  of 
the  hill  on  it  and  the  largest  had  those  other  figures,  the  number  of 
potatoes  and  the  number  of  ounces.  The  potatoes  from  each  hill 
were  put  in  a  crate  and  a  piece  of  paper  laid  over  that  part  of  the 
crate,  and  hill  No.  2  was  put  in  the  same  wav,  and  in  that  way  I  put 
about  17  hills  in  each  four  crates  and  put  them  away  for  planting 
next  spring.  Of  course  I  kept  a  record  too,  in  my  note  book  of  the 
productiveness  of  each  hill  and  the  crate  in  which  it  was  placed. 
The  next  year  I  planted  those  potatoes  by  hand;  I  put  a  numbered 
stake  at  the  beginning  of  each  hill.  Those  stakes  were  possibly  two 
feet  high,  in  fact,  they  were  a  little  too  high  to  get  over  the  ground 
with  a  two-row  worker,  and  consequently  I  had  to  work  them  with 
a  one-horse  cultivator.  I  had  to  discharge  one  of  my  hands  and  we 
were  building  a  local  railroad  in  the  community  and  home  labor  was 
almost  unobtainable  and  you  can  understand  why  I  only  worked 
that  plot  of  potatoes  once  while  I  worked  my  main  crop  three  or  four 
times.  The  main  crop  I  worked  with  a  machine.  Bnt  from  the  seed 
plot,  those  70  hills  planted  on  exactly  one-sixth  of  an  acre,  produced 
57  bushels  of  good  marketing  potatoes,  or  at  the  rate  of  342  bushels 
to  the  acre.  My  main  crop  made  me  240  bushels  to  the  acre.  There 
you  had  an  increased  yield  of  142  bushels  of  potatoes  due,  so  far  as 
I  know,  to  better  seed,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  did  not  have  tbo 
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cultivation  it  should  have  had.  I  believe  that  if  that  plot  of  potatoes 
had  been  cultivated  as  well  as  the  main  crop,  they  would  have  gone 
nearer  400  bushels  than  340.  Of  course  the  next  year  I  used  those 
57  bushels  for  seed  and  the  rest  of  my  seed  was  taken  from  the  main 
crop.  Where  I  used  those  57  bushels,  I  had  35  to  40  per  cent  more 
potatoes  than  where  I  used  the  rest  of  the  seed.  I  do  not  know  that 
that  was  due  entirely  to  the  merits  of  the  seed,  because  they  were 
planted  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  others.  Since  that  my  seed  has 
all  been  taken  from  the  selected  seed  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
that  special  lot  further  than  the  two  years,  but  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  I  have  derived  hundreds,  I  misrht  say  thousands  of  dollars  from 
that  two  or  three  days  work  I  spent  in  selecting  those  seed  potatoes, 
and  it  is  possible,  in  fact  it  is  necessary  for  every  farmer  to  do  the 
same  thing.  It  is  necessary  from  the  point  of  view  of  keeping  your 
seed  clean,  keeping  out  the  diseases  which  are  being  introduced  every 
year  from  Europe  and  from  other  foreign  countries.  I  will  take  that 
matter  up  later,  however, 

I  just  wanted  to  add  that  as  another  reason  why  hill  selection  is 
absolutely  necessitary  now-a-days.  They  tell  us  down  in  York  county 
that  we  are  foolish  to  use  our  own  seed  potatoes,  but  T  want  to  say 
that  until  I  get  as  uniformly  good  crops  from  northern  grown  seed 
as  T  can  get  from  mv  own  selected  seed.  I  propose  to  use  the  home 
grown  seed  for  the  main  crop  at  least.  I  have  bousrht  northern  seed 
occasionally,  but  I  buv  in  a  small  wav  to  see  if  it  shows  up  good. 
I  am  using  at  the  present  time  a  variety  I  bought  in  Michigan  four 
or  five  years  ago,  and  am  trying  to  breed  them  up  as  I  did  the  others, 
which  were  a  long  and  I  found  not  a  very  marketable  potato.  T  have 
got  to  start  all  over  again  with  a  new  variety,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
much  better  variety  fundamentally  and  that  it  will  pay  me  to  do  that. 

A  Member :    How  did  you  cut  those  seed  ? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Ju-st  as  is  customary  in  ordinary  field  prac- 
tice. The  idea  was  to  put  about  12  or  15  bushels  to  the  acre,  that 
is  on  good  large  potatoes  thev  were  cut  with  a  single  eye.  if  they 
were  smaller,  they  were  cut  with  a  couple  of  eyes ;  you  get  a  seed  block 
of  possibly  an  ounce. 

A  Member:    Did  you  plant  the  hills  14  inches  apart? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Yes,  sir.  T  have  conducted  a  few  experiments 
along  the  line  of  cutting,  too.  I  think  it  is  about  5  years  ago  that  I 
tried  my  first  experiment  alone  that  line.  I  planted  three  rows 
side  by  side  with  the  same  fertilizer  conditions  and  every  condition 
the  same  as  far  as  I  know.  One  row  was  planted  with  potatoes  cut 
to  one  eye:  the  row  beside  it,  with  two  eyes  and  the  next  row  was 
planted  with  small,  whole  potatoes.  That  year  T  got  40  bushels  per 
acre  more  potatoes  from  those  cut  to  two  eyes  than  from  those  cut 
to  one  eye,  nsing  about  11  or  12  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Where 
I  planted  the  small  whole  potatoes,  T  got  about  50  bushels  more  per 
acre  than  1  got  from  those  cut  to  the  single  eye.  I  tried  it  out  a  num- 
ber of  years  after  that  but  did  not  have  the  same  weather  conditions  as 
that  year  nor  as  good  soil  and  I  have  not  found  that  small  whole 
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potatoes  are  as  profitable  as  large  potatoes  cut  to  two  eyes.  I  have 
tried  cutting  them  to  one  or  two  eyes  on  other  occasions  and  have 
unifoimly  cut  too  large  pieces  of  potatoes.  I  believe  that  15  bushels 
to  the  acre  will  give  you  30  bushels  per  acre  more  than  10  or  11 
bushels  will  give. 

A  Member:  Would  it  be  advisable  to  use  small  potatoes  every 
other  year? 

MB.  ANDERSON :  If  you  have  good  soil  and  a  good  season,  you 
can  glow  moie  from  small  potatoes  and  large  potaloes,  but  if  you 
don't  have  good  conditions,  I  think  you  will  find  that  where  you  cut 
to  one  or  two  eyes  you  will  have  more  marketable  potatoes.  Where 
you  use  small  potatoes,  if  everything  is  right,  you  will  have  a  whole 
lot  of  bushels,  but  you  have  got  to  have  everything  right. 

A  Member:    You  say  you  plant  32  by  14  inches? 

MR.  ANDERSON:    Yes,  sir. 

A  Member;    How  can  you  get  that  amount  of  seed  on  an  acre? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  That  is  what  you  usually  put  on,  15  or 
17  bushels  to  the  acre  After  we  get  up  near  the  seed  end,  we  simply 
cut  it  in  two  and  each  of  these  pieces  will  have  probably  three  or 
four  eyes.  We  do  not  divide  the  potatoes  up  so  that  each  piece  has 
only  one  eye,  of  course  that  would  not  be  practicable  but  we  tried  to 
get  a  uniform  sized  block  of  potatoes  and  if  the  potatoes  are  large 
you  cut  with  a  single  eye  down  at  the  lower  end  where  eyes  are 
scarce,  and  then  cut  the  upper  end  about  the  same  size. 

A  Member:    When  you  speak  of  the  small  potatoes,  how  small 
do  you  mean  ? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  I  mean  potatoes  that  are  not  marketable. 
We  think  we  can  market  potatoes  the  size  of  an  egg.  When  I  speak 
of  small  potatoes,  I  mean  smaller  than  the  marketable  size.  Gener- 
ally all  the  potatoes  will  come  up  but  not  always.  You  will  always 
notice  that  the  eyes  next  to  the  seed  end  will  sprout  first  and  fre- 
quently the  eyes  near  the  butt  end  will  sprout  and  not  come  up  at  all. 
If  weather  conditions  are  right,  too  many  will  come  up;  that  is  the 
objection  to  planting  small  potatoes  and  you  will  have  a  good  many 
more  small  potatoes  than  marketable  potatoes. 

A  Member:  Do  you  find  that  the  end  containing  the  terminal 
butt  will  come  first  if  that  is  cut  cross-section  and  give  the  other 
end  a  chance? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Certainly  it  won't,  but  where  you  plant  the 
whole  potato,  the  seed  end  eyes  will  come  first 

A  Member:    You  won't  get  many  more  vines? 

MR.  ANDERSON:    From  a  small  whole  potato? 
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A  Member:  No,  because  the  spronting  end,  the  terminal  butt 
will  exhaust  the  vitality  of  the  other  end. 

MR.  ANDERSON:  I  know  you  won't  get  many  from  the  butt 
end  of  the  potato,  but  you  will  get  too  many  from  the  seed  end.  Per- 
haps you  have  your  hills  wider  apart. 

A  Member:    Twelve  inches. 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Well,  it  is  just  the  same  thing.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  cut  your  potatoes  like  I  cut  mine,  by  hand.  I 
wouldn't  let  a  man  bring  a  potato  cutting  machine  on  my  farm  and 
use  it,  if  he  would  do  it  for  nothing  and  board  himself.  I  want  to 
hold  the  stem  end  next  to  me  and  cut  from  slightly  above  the  eyes 
toward  the  butt  end  of  the  potato,  just  as  you  would  sharpen  a  pencil, 
in  this  way,  have  the  seed  block  back  of  the  eye  so  that  the  plant 
food  can  push  right  up  and  out  and  develop  a  plant  as  quickly  as 
possible.  If  you  cut  the  other  way  and  have  practically  none  of  your 
seed  block  back  of  the  eye,  you  have  practically  none  of  that  block  of 
seed  available  for  plant  food  for  that  plant  until  it  gets  its  root 
system  established. 

A  Member:  You  get  five  or  six  pieces  from  one  potato,  don't  you, 
cutting  that  way? 

MR.  ANDERSON:    A  large  potato,  yes,  sir. 

A  Member:    What  do  you  use  for  fertilizer? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Well,  we  didnt  use  potash  this  year.  We  al- 
ways have  used  it  in  the  past  but  we  did  not  use  it  this  year. 

A  Member:  That  is  why  I  asked  that  question.  A  friend  of  mine 
in  the  county  has  been  growing  potatoes  for  some  years  and  rather 
successfully,  he  grows  generally  225  or  230  bushels  per  acre,  and  I 
have  been  growing  some  and  using  complete  fertilizer  and  stable  man- 
ure and  com  stalks,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  not  using  anything 
but  stable  manure  and  sixteen  per  cent  rock,  half  a  ton  per  acre. 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Sixteen  per  cent,  rock  is  pretty  good  stuff 
to  grow  potatoes  with.  With  my  experiment  I  got  more  potatoes 
to  the  acre,  I  think  a  third  more,*  from  16%  rock  alone  than  from  a 
complete  fertilizer  of  an  equal  number  of  pounds.  That  was  a  conun- 
drum to  me,  too.  I  had  eight  or  ten  plots  of  different  analyses.  I 
fixed  the  fertilizers  myself;  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  analysis 
of  any  one  of  them,  but  I  used  muriate  of  potash,  high  grade  tankage, 
nitrate  of  soda,  but  where  1  had  an  analysis  of  three,  eight  and  five 
or  three,  eight  and  seven,  I  did  not  get  as  good  results  as  I  did  from 
16%  rock  alone.  That  was  the  first  year.  Next  year  I  repeated  that 
experiment  and  got  better  results  from  a  complete  fertilizer. 

A  Member :    Was  the  humus  in  the  soil  the  same  in  both  cases? 
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MB.  ANDERSON :  No,  the  first  experiment  was  on  a  poor  piece 
of  land  and  tlie  second  was  on  good  laud. 

A  Member:  From  the  humus  you  have  got  the  vegetable  matter 
there. 

MR.  ANDERSON:  But  we  did  not  have  the  vegetable  matter  in 
the  first  experiment:  I  don't  know  why,  but  for  some  reason  that 
rock  gave  me  better  resnlts  than  where  I  used  rock  fertilizer  for  the 
phosphoric  acid.  In  the  other  plots,  in  every  place  where  1  used  rock, 
I  got  better  results  than  where  I  got  my  phosphoric  acid  from  bone 
or  some  other  source;  but  tlie  next  year's  experiment  did  not  bear 
that  out.  I  8im])ly  give  that  for  what  it  is  worth;  the  matter  wag 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Herr. 

MR.  HERR:  What  would  you  say  to  this  fertilizer;  stable  man- 
ure and  cornstalks  ground  with  half  a  ton  of  16%  acidulated  rock? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  That  is  all  right;  the  stable  manure  furnishes 
more  potash  than  phosphoric  acid,  and  more  ammonia.  He  was  get- 
ting a  complete  fertilizer  all  right;  his  stable  nmnure  was  high  in  the 
other  two  elements  and  his  rock  gave  him  plenty  of  phosphoric  acid. 
He  really  had,  he  probal)ly  did  not  realize  that  he  had,  but  he  really 
did  have  a  complete  fertilizer  when  he  combined  the  two.  and  tliat  is 
what  you  want  to  grow  potatoes  if  you  can  get  it.  This  year  you 
have  got  to  grow  potatoes  without  potash. 

A  Member:  Isn't  it  regulated  by  the  moisture  in  the  soil  during 
the  growing  season? 

MR.  ANDERSON :    Yes,  sir,  very  largely. 

A  Member :  If  you  combined  either  the  one  or  the  other,  would  you 
rely  ou  acid  phosphate? 

MR.  ANDERSON :  Yes,  sir,  it  is  a  little  bit  the  cheapest  form  and 
it  takes  a  very  little  bit  of  lime  to  neutralize  the  acidity  forme<l  by  the 
phosphoric  acid.    I  am  a  very  good  friend  of  16%  dissolved  rock, 

A  Member:    In  that  rotation,  you  would  be  sure  to  have  clover? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Yes,  sir,  and  be  sure  to  have  crimson  clover 
and  the  corn. 

A  Member:    And  you  would  have  unleached  manure? 

MR.  ANDERSON:    I  would  like  to  have,  yes,  sir. 

A  Member:    Is  it  practical  to  follow  potatoes  with  potatoes? 

MR.  ANDERSON :  No,  it  is  not  practical ;  the  only  objection  is  the 
di.<«ease,  which  you  will  find  will  drive  you  out  of  business.  I  know 
that  people  are  practicing  a  three  year  rotation  of  potatoes,  clover  aud 
wheat  and  are  making  money  at  it,  but  sometime  those  fellows  are 
going  to  quit  and  quit  at  a  loss,  because  they  will  find,  that  potato 
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dii^eases  will  put  them  out  of  business.  Yon  cannot  keep  jour  €•' 
clean  incidentally  growing  potatoes  in  a  three  year  rotation ;  you  hi. 
got  to  have  clean  seed  and  clean  soil  if  you  are  going  to  aroid  th-.- 
diseases.  If  you  once  get  them  into  use,  you  will  find  that  ther  ,  ■ 
there  waiting  for  you  the  third  year  and  may  be  they  are  waiting  f 
you  the  fifth  year  and  that  is  where  it  grinds  all  of  us. 

A  Member:    In  using  stable  manure,  when  do  you  apply  it? 

MR.  ANDERSON:    I  would  apply  it  to  the  timothy  crop  or  r 
mixed  hay  crop  preceding  the  corn.    I  would  grow  a  good  crop 
hay,  plow  down  a  good  heavy  sod  of  com ;  I  would  grow  just  as  mr. 
com  as  if  that  manure  were  applied  direct  and  grow  pretty  near .  • 
many  potatoes  on  that  cornstalk  ground  as  if  I  applied  that  mani:^ 
direct  to  the  potato.    I  do  not  believe  the  place  for  manure  is  s' 
plied  direct  on  the  potato  crop  at  all ;  I  have  not  manured  pota*  • 
direct  in  ten  years.    I  do  not  think  I  have.    Com  is  a  gross  fee!. . 
plant  and  will  work  up  the  manure  right  enough.     We  find  that ' 
putting  the  manure  under  the  hay  crop  and  making  bacterial  o*. 
tions  congenial  there,  we  are  making  plant  food  available,  gettia." 
heavier  sod  to  plow  down,  and  the  com  crop  is  going  to  work  up  - 
heavy  sod  and  incidentally  we  have  got  a  ton  more  of  hay  to  the  ai  r- 
and  just  as  much  corn  and  just  about  as  good  a  chance  for  potar-- 
If  you  apply  the  manure  direct  for  potatoes,  particularly  horse  ni  • 
ure,  you  are  making  conditions  favorable  to  scab ;  that  is  another  :►■ 
son  why  I  do  not  like  to  put  the  manure  on  the  potato  crop. 

A  Member :    How  are  you  going  to  counteract  that? 

MR.  ANDERSON:    Well,  if  you  have  clean  seed  and  a  five-year- 
tation,  you  should  not  have  to  counteract  it,  it  should  not  bo:': ' 
you.    I  have  not  been  bothered  for  years,  simply  because  for  sevf 
years  in  succession,  I  treated  my  seed  with  formalin,  got  it  perfe. 
clean  and  kept  it  clean    Two  years  ago  I  had  a  couple  of  tbooN 
bushels  of  potatoes  and  I  didn't  have  a  bushel  that  showed  a  sijr. 
scab    Now,  if  I  had  bought  Maine  seed  and  introduced  scab  each  T»i 
I  would  have  had  to  treat  that  seed  each  year  to  keep  it  clean. 

A  Member :    Do  you  think  the  scab  will  stay  in  the  ground  ? 

MR.  ANDERSON :    It  will  stay  in  the  ground  if  you  plant  the  «•• 
in  the  same  ground  again,  but  if  you  plant  them  in  a  piece  of  gro" 
that  has  not  had  potatoes  for  five  or  six  years,  I  do  not  think  yon  • 
have  any  scab,  but  if  you  are  buying  Northern  seed,  treat  it  » 
formalin.     If  I  do  not  know  the  conditions  under  which  the  v' 
grew,  I  would  risk  the  expense  of  treating  that  seed  na  matter  h 
nice  they  looked  when  I  got  them,  because  you  do  not  know  what  v 
are  introducing  in  your  farm  when  you  buy  seed  from  somebody  e'.« 
that  is  why  I  want  to  use  my  own  home-grown  seed. 

A  Member :    How  is  the  application  made,  broad-cast  or  in  *  • 

TOW? 
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MR.  ANDERSON:  We  have  used  it  in  the  row,  but  it  is  not 
practicabla  When  yon  use  a  ton,  apply  half  of  it  broad-cast  and 
half  in  the  row.  The  fellows  in  Maine  that  grow  potatoes  use  a  ton 
of  fertilizer  to  the  acre  and  we  in  Pennsylvania  are  using  about  half 
a  ton,  and  then  other  fellows  using  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of 
fertilizer,  are  growing  fifty  or  sixty  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre. 
The  more  fertilizer  you  use,  the  more  crops  you  are  going  to  have ;  it  is 
not  practicable  to  use  more  than  half  a  ton  this  year  on  account  of 
the  higher  prices,  but  after  this  I  am  going  to  use  considerably  more 
than  that  because  it  will  pay  to  do  it 

A  Member:    How  much  do  you  put  on  with  the  Robbins'  Planter? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  I  can  put  on  about  six  to  eleven  hundred,  it 
depends  on  the  drilling  condition  of  the  fertilizer. 

A  Member :    Do  you  use  that  when  you  are  planting? 

MR.  ANDERSON:    Yes,  sir. 

A  Member:    Do  you  mix  it  with  the  dirt  ahead  of  the  planter? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Yes,  sir;  that  is  put  in;  if  not  mixed  with 
the  dirt,  before  the  potatoes  are  dropped,  it  will  give  you  an  injurious 
effect.  I  do  not  advise  yon  to  use  half  a  ton  to  the"  acre  and  use  it 
all  in  the  row,  but  we  do  it  because  we  can  get  the  potatoes  planted 
a  little  earlier  that  way  and  every  day  you  advance  the  planting  of 
the  potatoes  will  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  crop. 

A  Member:    What  is  your  five-year  rotation? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Com,  followed  by  crimson  clover,  followed 
by  potatoes  and  soy  beans,  possibly  tomatoes  and  perhaps  ensilage; 
com  that  is  followed  by  wheat  and  clover  and  timothy  one  year,  and 
possibly  timothy  the  second  year;  if  it  does  not  suit  me  to  manure 
that  ground  I  do  not  want  timothy  the  second  year.  I  believe  that 
the  shorter  the  rotation,  the  more  practical  it  is  going  to  be.  I  think 
the  four-year  rotation  would  be  better,  but  we  do  not  all  build  as  we 
known.  It  has  snited  me  better  to  adopt  the  five-year  rotation  and 
largely  we  have  used  it. 

MR.  FIRST :    I  wish  you  would  just  repeat  that  rotation. 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Com,  followed  by  crimson  clover  as  a  cover 
crop;  that  followed  by  potatoes,  another  leeuminons  crop,  I  grow 
quite  a  few  soy  beans ;  most  of  the  people  follow  corn  with  potatoes 
and  oats;  I  quit  growing  oats  and  never  expect  to  grow  any  more 
because  it  does  not  pay  me,  I  can  make  more  money  out  of  potatoes 
and  soy  beans  than  out  of  oats. 

A  Member:  '  Do  you  fertilize  your  crimson  clover? 
MR.  ANDERSON:    Oh,  no. 
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A  Member:    What  do  you  do  with  the  soy  beans? 

MB.  ANDERSON :    We  sell  them  direct 

A  Member:    What  variety  of  soy  beans  do  you  grow? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  A  medium  early  bean.  I  have  tried  one  or 
two  others,  bnt  the  one  called  the  me<linm  green,  not  very  green,  bnt 
the  early  green  seems  to  be  a  little  better  adapted  to  my  conditions 
than  anything  else  I  have  tried. 

A  Member:    Don't  they  shatter? 

MR.  ANDERSON :    Yes,  unless  you  cut  them  soon  enongh. 

A  Member:    How  many  bushels  can  you  grow? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  I  have  grown  as  little  as  seven  and  as  many 
as  twenty-five;  that  was  before  I  knew  they  mnst  be  cut  before  the 
foliage  drops.  If  they  are  cut  with  a  binder  before  the  foliage  drops 
and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  shock  nntil  they  are  dry  enough  to  thredi, 
they  will  shatter  practically  none  at  all. 

A  Member:    How  do  you  thresh  them? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Take  out  all  the  contents,  speed  your  cylinder 
as  slow  as  yon  possibly  can  and  yon  will  crack  very  few  of  them 
if  they  are  not  too  bone  dry;  then  yon  thresh  them.  T  had  seventy- 
eight  bushels  on  three  acres  and  a  half;  I  sold  practically  all  the  crop 
at  three  and  a  quarter,  so  that  paid  me  better  than  oats  the  way  we 
grow  oats  in  our  country. 

A  Member:    Do  you  sell  those  to  the  seed  market? 

MR.  ANDERSON:    Yes,  they  went  to  New  York. 

A  Member:    Do  yon  plant  in  rows  or  drills? 

MR.  ANDERSON :    Twenty-one  inch  rows  with  a  grain  drill. 

A  Member:    How  many  bushels  does  it  take  to  the  acre? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  T  use  nearly  a  bushel;  most  people  advocate 
thirty-five  or  forty  pounds. 

A  Member:    What  time  do  you  plant  them? 

irR.  ANDERSON:  I  would  like  to  plant  them  from  the  middle  to 
the  20th  or  2.'>th  of  May.  Bnt  this  year,  owing  to  the  late  season  and 
bad  conditions,  otir  ground  is  not  plowed  yet;  we  will  get  them 
planted  the  first  of  June  or  last  of  May ;  you  can  get  them  planted 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  April  or  as  late  as  the  middle  of  May  and 
von  will  have  fair  success. 
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A  Member:  Have  you  had  any  noticeable  results  following  the 
soybean  crop? 

MR.  ANDERSON :  The  results  have  pot  to  be  very  decided  or  you 
won't  notice  them,  and  I  have  not  had  enough  better  results  following 
the  soy  bean  crop  to  notice  them ;  I  believe  they  are  somewhat  better 
but  dont  know  how  much ;  they  are  enough  better  to  be  noticed. 

A  Member:  I  asked  that  question  because  of  the  results  I  have 
gotten  from  raising  the  soy  bean  and  following  the  soy  bean  with 
wheat,  and  where  I  had  the  soy  bean,  the  wheat  is  much  nicer  than 
where  I  had  oats. 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Yes,  wheat  does  do  better  after  soy  beans  than 
after  oats.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  leguminous  crop  is  bound  to 
make  the  soil  better. 

A  Member:    Did  you  inoculate? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Why,  T  have  inoculated  for  a  whole  lot  of 
legumes  and  spent  more  money  in  inoculation  than  I  ever  derived. 
It  is  good  in  theory,  but  in  actual  practice  you  will  find  that  a  second 
planting  will  always  find  bacteria  there. 

A  Member:  You  have  been  using  soy  beans  for  so  long  that  you 
are  not  inoculating? 

MR.  ANDERSON :  Yes,  but  then  I  had  good  results  from  the  start 
without  inoculation. 

A  Member:    As  good  as  you  have  to-day? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Yes,  sir,  I  grew  as  good  crops  the  first  two 
or  three  years  as  I  ever  grew. 

A  Member:  Well,  I  saw  patches  of  scab  pretty  near  as  large 
as  the  end  of  my  little  finger  on  your  soy  beans. 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Yes,  I  had  the  bacteria  all  right,  I  don't  know 
how  I  got  it,  but  it  is  there.  This  soy  bean  crop  and  crimson  clover 
crop  are  essential  to  the  success  of  potatoes.  I  don't  know  much 
about  the  cowpea,  the  soy  bean  suits  my  condition  so  much  better 
that  I  use  it.  The  cowpea  is  adapted  to  the  South,  the  Canadian 
field  pea  to  the  North  and  I  believe  the  soy  bean  is  the  best  of  the 
three  for  us. 

A  Member :  Do  you  raise  the  soy  bean  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting 
the  soil  or  for  producing  the  money  you  make  out  of  the  bean  itself? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Primarily  for  the  money  and  indirectly  for 
the  improvement  of  the  soil.  I  am  sure  a  crop  of  oats  will  decrease 
the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  if  you  can  put  a  crop  of  soy  beans  there  and 
increase  its  fertility,  you  are  that  much  better  off,  and  I  get  more 
for  the  Boy  beans  than  I  would  from  the  oats. 
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A  Member:    What  do  you  do  with  the  Boy  bean  straw? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  If  it  is  stacked  soon  enough  and  put  where 
sheep  can  get  at  it,  it  works  very  well,  but  if  it  stacked  too  late,  it  is 
not  of  much  use  except  to  apply  as  mulch.  We  set  the  thresher  out- 
side the  barnyard  and  stack  it  in  the  barnyard  and  allow  the  cattle  to 
run  around  it,  and  in  that  way  we  work  it  up  pretty  well;  they  get 
some  food  value  out  of  it,.perhap8  not  a  whole  lot 

A  Member :    Do  you  stack  it  in  the  barn  ? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  I  think  I'd  rather  have  them  thresh  it  right 
away  just  as  soon  as  it  is  fit. 

A  Member:  We  stack  it  in  the  barn  and  wait  till  the  thresher 
comes  around. 

MR.  ANDERSON :  Well,  you  had  the  soy  beans  good  and  dry  be- 
fore you  put  them  in :  perhaps  they  cracked  quite  a  good  deal  in 
threshing,  did  they  not? 

A  Member:    Yes,  sir. 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Well,  that  was  due  to  their  being  dry.  Hike 
to  have  them  threshed  before  they  get  too  dry.  Of  course  the  cracked 
ones  can  be  used  for  feed  and  we  find  that  they  analyze  about  three 
times  as  high  in  protein  as  wheat  bran  and  quite  as  high  as  com 
does,  so  they  are  worth  something  to  you. 

A  Member:    Have  you  spring  com  slndgings  for  hay? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  No,  it  pays  me  better  for  seed.  I  don't  try 
many  experiments  that  I  do  not  think  will  pay  me  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

A  Member:    We  have  to  raise  it  more  for  hay  than  for  seed. 

MR.  ANDERSON :  Well,  of  course,  conditions  are  what  you  have 
to  be  governed  by. 

A  Member:    You  don't  feed  any  cows,  do  you? 

MR.  ANDERSON:    We  feed  ten  cattle. 

A  Member:    Do  you  use  level  culture  for  those  potatoes? 

MR.  ANDERSON :  Just  as  level  as  we  can.  In  working  potatoes 
you  have  got  to  throw  some  soil  on  the  potato  each  time  it  is  worked. 
I  want  that  first  working  very  deep;  in  that  we  throw  quite  a  good 
deal  of  soil  on  it;  then  we  take  the  smoothing  harrow  and  go  across 
the  row.  This  year's  crop  of  potatoes  got  that  deep  working  two 
weeks  ago.  Then,  after  the  first  rain,  we  went  across  the  row  with 
a  smoothing  harrow.  That  is  as  far  as  we  got  till  the  present  time, 
until  the  potatoes  are  large  enough  to  cultivate  we  use  the  header. 
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A  Member:    Are  your  potatoes  up  yet? 

MR.  ANDERSON :  They  are  not  up  enough  to  cnltivata  As  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough  to  cultivate,  I  want  to  cultivate  them  and 
fairly  deep  and  then  work  right  across  with  a  header.  After  that 
the  cultivation  will  be  very  shallow,  getting  shallow  each  time.  We 
want  to  have  as  much  of  the  seed  bed  available  for  plant  growth  as 
possible.  The  primary  object  of  cultivation  is  to  maintain  a  dust 
mulch""over  the  surface  and  hold  the  moisture  for  the  potato  crop. 
Potatoes  demand  a  whole  lot  of  moisture  if  you  are  going  to  have  a 
good  crop,  so  it  is  essential  to  follow  every  rain  by  some  sort  of 
cultivation.  It  should  be  very  deep  the  first  time,  fairly  deep  the 
second  time  and  after  that  it  gets  shallower  each  time,  stirring  up  the 
surface  and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  dust  mulch, 
and  that  is  the  primary  object  of  cultivation,  to  maintain  a  dust 
mulch  and  hold  the  moisture  there  for  the  growing  plant. 

A  Member:    Do  you  make  that  trench  as  deep  as  a  plow? 

MR.  ANDERSON :  Just  as  deep  as  we  can  with  the  shovel  plow. 
We  are  bound  to  get  into  trouble  in  the  way  of  tearing  up  com 
stalks,  for  we  use  the  disk  ahead  of  the  plow,  but  I  find  that  we  do 
not  really  tear  up  much  with  the  shovel  plow. 

A  Member:    Does  not  clover  winter-kill? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Yes,  sir,  but  generally  winter-kills  in  March 
and  all  through  the  winter  it  has  been  holding  plant  food  available 
for  the  coming  crop,  it  has  been  holding  the  soil  for  leeching;  inci- 
dentally  while  it  grew  all  fall  it  has  been  assimilating  nitrogen  from 
the  earth,  it  has  been  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  even  if 
it  does  winter-kill,  it  has  paid  us  very  well.  I  do  not  care  if  crimson 
clover  winter-kills  with  me  every  year,  I  would  continue  to  produce 
the  seed  or  buy  them  and  apply  it,  because  I  know  it  pays  me  before 
its'  winter-killed  and  pays  me  pretty  well.  I  have  seen  results  for 
too  great  a  number  of  years  that  have  been  derived  from  the  use 
of  crimson  clover  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  paid  us  and 
will  pay  every  one  who  can  grow  it 

A  Member:    How  do  you  store  your  seed? 

MR.  ANDERSON :  Put  them  in  the  coolest  cellar  we  can.  That 
is  about  the  best  we  can  do.  They  should  go  in  cold  storage,  but  we 
get  along  without  that.  They  should  be  stored  in  as  cool  a  place 
as  we  can  because  there  are  so  many  diseases;  that  is  another  rea- 
son why  we  want  to  have  our  storage  place  as  cool  as  we  can  get  it. 

A  Member:    Do  you  ever  bury  them? 

MK.  ANDERSON :    No ;  it  is  practical  to  bury  them  if  you  bury 
them  in  a  long,  narrow  kit 
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A  Member :    Do  you  store  those  potatoes  or  keep  them  over? 

MB.  AKDEBSON:  If  I  can  get  what  I  consider  a  good  price, 
they  go  right  out  of  the  field  into  a  car ;  if  prices  are  very  low,  as  they 
were  last  fall,  I  store  them.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  last  fall;  we 
sold  some  at  thirty  cents  but  quit  that  pretty  soon ;  then  they  got  to 
sixty  cents  and  we  sold  some  more,  and  I  kept  some  till  thia  spring 
and  sold  them  for  a  dollar.  If  I  can  get  a  good  fair  price  oat  of  the 
field,  I  sell  them  right  away. 

A  Member :    And  let  the  other  fellow  take  the  risk  ? 

MR.  ANDERSON:    Yes,  sir. 

A  Member:    What  do  you  call  a  fair  price? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  If  I  can  get  forty  or  fifty  cents  out  of  the 
field,  I  think  I  am  making  good  money. 

A  Member:    And  you  have  more  bushels  out  of  the  field? 

MB.  ANDERSON:  Yes,  you  have  more  bushels  out  of  the  field, 
yon  get  more  little  potatoes  out  and  avoid  the  shrinkage,  of  coarse. 

A  .Member:   What  do  you  call  a  profitable  yield? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Well  I  think  I  ought  to  get  a  hundred  dollars 
an  acre  out  of  a  potato  crop ;  we  count  on  two  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  if  it  is  anything  like  a  good  season;  sometimes  we  do  not 
get  it  and  sometimes  we  get  more. 

A  Member :    How  do  you  harvest  your  soy  beans  ? 

MB.  ANDERSON :  With  a  grain  binder,  tie  them  up  the  same  as 
wheat.  We  drive  the  binder  in  such  a  way  that  we  only  cut  those  two 
inches  above  the  ground. 

A  Member:    Are  you  bothered  with  the  potato  bug? 

MR.  ANDERSON :  Yes,  we  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  the 
potato  bug.  There  are  several  insects  that  are  bother  enough  and  I 
think  the  potato  bug  has  caused  more  direct  loss  than  anything  we 
have,  and  the  only  way  to  take  care  of  them  is  with  some  form  of 
arsenic.  Paris  green  is  the  most  common.  I  think  arsenate  of  lead 
is  the  best 

A  Member:    Do  you  put  it  in  a  dust  or  in  water? 

MR.  ANDERSON :    In  water,  sometimes  Paris  green  is  in  a  dust. 

A  Member:    Do  you  ase  a  spray? 
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MR.  ANDERSON:  Yes,  sir,  we  use  it  in  connection  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture.  If  I  spray  for  bugs,  I  apply  Uonleanx  mixture 
with  fungicide  as  well.  We  Lave  uot  been  troubled  very  much  with 
early  or  late  blight  in  that  part  of  the  country.  If  you  are  troubled 
with  blight,  those  in  the  northern  part  of  tiie  Btate  must  spray  of 
course,  and  the  most  practical  spray  to  use  is  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
possibly  a  four  four  fifty  the  first  time  or  two  and  a  five  five  or  six 
fifty  after  the  second  spraying.  That  spraying  should  start  when  the 
plants  are  six  inches  high  and  be  repeated  after  rains  in  periods  of 
ten  or  fifteen  days  during  the  growing  period.  Spraying  for  blight 
is  distinctly  a  preventive  measure;  you  cannot  stop  it  after  you  have 
it,  you  simply  must  spray  before  3'ou  have  the  blight  an<l  keep  it  out 
of  the  way;  in  that  way  you  can  get  very  good  results,  but  once  you 
have  blight,  there  is  no  use  spraying  to  control  it  because  you  can- 
not control  it  You  can  prevent  it  by  spraying,  but  you  cannot  con- 
trol it  in  any  way  that  I  know  of. 

A  Member:    What  has  been  your  experience  with  the  flea  beetle? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  The  Bordeaux  mixture  has  a  tendency  to  drlre 
him  off  into  a  neighbor's  field. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    It  is  a  waste  of  time. 

MR.  ANDERSON :  Well,  perhaps  it  is.  I  like  to  spray  for  two 
or  three  objects,  if  it  does  not  pay  for  one,  it  do.es  for  another;  that 
is  the  only  thing  that  M'ill  give  us  any  benefit  with  the  flea  beetle^ 
Bonleanx  mixtuie;  they  do  uot  seem  to  like  it;  some  of  them  come 
back,  but  not  all. 

A  Member:    They  are  where  you  cannot  reach  them. 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Yes;  the  flea  beetle  itself  does  not  do  so  much 
damage,  but  it  injures  the  plant  and  puts  it  in  a  condition  subject 
to  fungus  troubles;  that  is  where  the  flea  beetle  does  its  greatest 
damage.  1  do  not  think  the  flea  beetle  ever  materially  decreased  the 
ci-o|)  <lirectly,  but  it  has  decreased  the  crop  a  great  deal.  I  did  uot 
tell  you  how  much  arsenate  we  use;  we  find  it  necessary  to  use 
about  twice  as  much  arsenate  of  lead  as  Paris  green.  A  (tound  of 
I'aris  green  is  sufiicicnt  and  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead  is  sufficieut  in  fifty  gallons  of  solution. 

A  Member:    You  have  reference  to  the  paste? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Yes,  air;  if  I  were  using  the  powdered  arse- 
nate of  lead,  I  would  apply  it  in  the  same  proportion  as  Paris  green. 
I  can  save  time  by  using  the  arsenate  of  zinc;  it  is  just  as  practical 
and  it  is  cheaper. 

A  Member:    At  the  present  prices,  it  is  cheaper? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  It  has  been  in  the  past.  The  other  arsenates 
are  a  little  bit  higher  but  uot  anything  like  as  much;  if  it's  that 
much  higher  1  wouldn't  use  them.    In  mixing  that  Bordeaux,  you 
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want  to  dilute  your  bluestone  solution  and  you  want  to  dilute  your 
lime  solution  before  you  put  the  two  together.  If  you  do  not  do 
that,  you  will  find  that  it  won't  stay  in  solution  very  well,  and  more 
than  that,  it  will  coagulate  or  clot  and  will  stop  up  your  strainers  and 
stop  up  your  nozzles  and  you  will  have  all  sorts  of  trouble.  By  put- 
ting half  of  your  fifty  gallons  of  water  with  your  bluestone  solntion 
before  mixing,  then  putting  the  two  solutions  in  a  common  vessel  in 
a  dilute  form,  you  won't  have  any  troubles  from  that  cause. 

A  Member:  You  say  to  mix  a  pound  of  arsenate  of  lead  with  one 
pound  of  Paris  green? 

MR.  ANDERSON :  Yes,  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste  will 
take  the  place  of  one  pound  of  Paris  green.  Most  people  are" in  the 
habit  of  using  Paris  green.  Two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water  or  one  pound  of  Paris  green  or  one  pound  of 
dry  arsenate  powder.  You  can  get  arsenate  of  lead  in  either  form. 
Arsenate  is  as  strong  as  Paris  green,  and  should  be  used  in  the  same 
amounts. 

A  Member:    Does  the  arsenate  of  lead  act  quick  enough  tomse? 

MR.  ANDERSON :  It  does  not  act  quite  as  quickly  as  Paris  green 
but  it  sticks  better  to  the  foliage  and  is  not  quite  as  injurious  to  the 
foliage  as  Paris  green.  You  want  to  use  more  lime  than  you  do  your 
arsenate  so  as  to  take  up  the  three  arsenates  in  the  solution ;  if  you 
don't,  you  are  going  to  have  burnt  foliage;  that  is  the  object,  of 
course,  of  the  lime  in  the  Bordeaux,  the  arsenate  is  the  active  agent. 
Are  there  any  other  questions  about  the  spraying? 

A  Member :  How  do  you  find  the  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  com- 
pared with  the  paste  for  standing  up  in  the  solution  ? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Well,  now,  I  have  only  used  the  powdered  ar- 
senate of  lead  tliis  year;  I  used  one  can  in  spraying  the  orchard  and 
I  had  very  good  results  with  it ;  it  is  less  trouble  to  put  in  the  mixture. 

A  Member:    It  stands  up  in  the  solution  better  than  the  paste? 

MR.  ANDERSON :  I  should  think  it  would  quite  as  well;  I  don't 
know  whether  it  does  better  or  not. 

A  Member:    I  think  it  stands  in  the  solution  better. 

MR.  ANDERSON:  I  am  glad  it  does  because  it  is  a  little  cheaper 
than  the  paste  form  and  more  convenient  to  use.  If  it  wUl  stand 
in  solution  better,  it  will  be  better  to  usa  I  did  not  disk  all  the 
ground  this  year,  but  I  did  disk  a  good  deal  of  it  I  am  sure  it  is 
practical  to  work  the  sod  up ;  if  you  don't,  you  turn  over  a  mass  of 
matter  there  which  will  stop  the  rise  of  the  moisture  from  the  subsoil 
where  it  is  of  no  use  to  the  growing  plant.  If  you  work  that  up  and 
incorporate  it  with  the  surface  soil  before  turning  it  over,  you  get  a 
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good  conneotion  between  your  soil  and  subsoil  and  have  conditions 
favorable  to  the  rise  of  moisture  to  where  your  plant  roots  are.  I 
don't  know  just  where  we  are  in  this  potato  proposition.  Perhaps 
we  have  killed  enough  time  anyhow. 

I  want  to  repeat  in,  conclusion,  a  few  of  what  I  consider  the  essen- 
tials in  successful  potato  growing.  I  want  to  say  that  we  can  do  the 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania  a  whole  lot  of  good  in  going  oat  to  the 
farmers'  institutes  and  impress  upon  them  as  forcibly  as  we  jwssibly 
can  the  necessity  of  plenty  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil ;  and  then 
we  want  to  impress  npon  them  the  necessity  of  hill  selection  of  seed 
potato. 

Another  thing  that  I  think  is  very  essential  is  that  first  deep  culti- 
vation ;  I  think  it  pays  us  as  well  as  any  other  feature ;  and  another 
thing  which  I  think  is  absolutely  essential  is  cultivation  after  rains 
during  the  growing  period  to  conserve  the  moisture  during  the  grow- 
ing period.  We  have  a  farmer  down  in  our  country  who  is  President 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  our  Pair  Association  and  a  pretty  good 
farmer ;  that  fellow  can  beat  me  growing  com  almost  every  year  and 
I  can  beat  him  growing  potatoes  every  year.  It  does  not  follow 
hat  his  soil  is  any  better  adapted  to  growing  com  than  mine  or  that 
'ne  is  better  adapted  to  growing  potatoes  than  his,  but  I  tell  yon 
«^ore  the  secret  of  the  proposition  is:  That  fellow  thinks  that  corn 
pays  him  better  than  any  crop  he  grows  and  I  have  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  potatoes  pay  me  better  than  any  other,  and  just  as  soon 
as  my  soil  is  in  condition  to  cultivate,  I  cultivate  potatoes  first,  and 
as  soon  as  his  soil  is  in  condition  to  cultivate,  he  cultivates  corn  first, 
so  he  beats  me  growing  com  and  I  beat  him  growing  potatoes. 

A  Member :    Do  you  recommend  planting  many  potatoes  this  year  ? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  You  never  can  tell  what  the  conditions  will 
be.  The  only  way  to  go  into  any  proposition  is  to  go  into  it  in  a 
normal  way  and  stay  by  it,  and  if  it  does  not  pay  you  one  year,  go 
right  back  and  find  your  money  where  you  lost  it  before. 

A  Member:  I  always  find  that  when  a  crop  is  high  one  year,  the 
next  year  it  is  cheap. 

MB.  ANDERSON :  That  is  tme,  and  yet  a  whole  lot  of  people  are 
basing  their  planting  on  that  very  fact. 


The  CHAIRMAN :  Now  we  want  to  dismiss  in  ten  minutes;  in  five 
minutes  more  we  will  leave  this  room  and  the  automobiles  will  be 
outside.  I  want  to  call  on  Henry  Crumley,  who  will  occupy  ten 
minutes  of  your  time  and  then  we  will  dismiss. 

MB.  CBUMLEY:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Fellow  Farmers: 
I  say  fellow  farmers  because  I  am  a  farmer  myself.  Until  about  ten 
weeks  ago  I  lived  on  and  operated  a  farm  at  Plymouth,  Sheboygan 
county,  Wisconsin,  on  which  I  was  born.  Ten  years  before  I  was 
born,  not  a  single  white  man  lived  in  that  town;  it  was  a  perfect 
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wilderness.  like  many  of  the  other  farmers  in  Shebojgan  connty, 
my  principal  income  was  derived  from  the  milk  haaled  to  the  cheese 
factory  to  be  made  into  cheese.  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to 
talk  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  in  order  to  impress  upon  your  farmers 
of  this  State  the  need  of  co-operation  in  disposing  of  your  farm 
products.  I  happen  to  be  the  President  of  and  organized  the  Sheboy- 
gan County  Cheese  Producers  Federation  in  Wisconsin,  composed  of 
over  one  thousand  farmers,  forty-four  cheese  factories.  The  output 
of  these  forty-four  cheese  factories  is  over  one  million  pounds  a 
month  during  the  flush  of  the  season.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  got 
time  to  tell  you  the  whole  story,  the  story  of  how  the  farmers  of 
Sheboygan  county  combined  to  bust  the  Cheese  Trust  in  Wisconsin. 
It  is  a  story  of  how  the  farmers  can,  if  they  want  to,  bust  a  Trust 
without  putting  anyone  in  jail.  Because  I  have  only  a  few  minutes, 
I  cannot  tell  this  story  to  make  it  plain  enough  to  you,  I  am  afraid, 
so  I  will  just  glance  over  the  facts. 

Now  the  story  of  this  fight  on  the  cheese  combination  in  Wis- 
consin has  been  published  in  many  of  the  farm  journals  throu^- 
out  the  country  and  some  of  the  magazines  also.  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  this  fact,  that  several  weeks  ago,  before  I  left  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  James  H.  Collins,  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  spent  a  day  with 
me  in  order  to  get  material  for  writing  this  up,  and  within  the  next 
two  weeks  you  will  probably  see  a  write-up  about  this  fight  showing 
how  the  farmers  have  benefited  themselves  by  co-operation  in — ^in 
the  Country  Gentleman,  which  is  published  by  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  Company,  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  article  taken  from  LaPoUett's 
Magazine  in  Wisconsin  telling  the  story  of  the  fight  on  the  Cheese 
Trust.  If  there  are  any  farmers  interested  enough  within  the  next 
two  weeks,  just  drop  me  a  line,  Henry  Crumley,  Plymouth,  Wiscon- 
sin, enclosing  four  cents  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail  to  you  this 
booklet  telling  all  about  it,  which  is  better  than  I  can  tell  you  now. 
It  may  interest  you  also  to  know  that  more  cheese  is  produced  in 
Wisconsin  than  is  produced  in  all  the  other  states  in  the  Union  com- 
bined. Sheboygan  county,  the  county  I  came  from,  is  the  banner 
cheese  producing  county  in  Wisconsin  and  Wisconsin  is  the  banner 
cheese  producing  state  in  the  Union. 

As  I  told  you  before,  like  most  of  the  other  farmers  in  the  county, 
my  principal  income  was  derived  from  the  milk  hauled  to  the  cheese 
factory  to  be  made  into  cheese.  What  we  farmers  get  for  our  cheese 
is  of  great  importance  to  us.  How  has  it  been  going  with  us?  For 
years  we  allowed  the  cheese-maker  to  whom  we  paid  a  certain  sum  per 
pound  to  make  our  milk  into  cheese,  to  sell  our  cheese  for  us ;  we  paid 
him,  say,  a  cent  and  three-quarters  a  pound  for  making  and  selling. 
Now  he  got  that  cent  and  three-quarters  whether  he  sold  that  cheese 
for  a  high  price  or  a  low  price.  Of  course  he  guaranteed  to  get  us 
the  market  price  for  our  cheese,  but  the  market  price  was  the  Board 
price.  You  have  all  heard  probably  of  the  Elgin  Butter  Board.  The 
Plymouth  Cheese  Board  is  for  cheese  what  the  Elgin  Butter  Board  is 
for  butter,  it  fixes  the  price  at  which  the  producer  must  sell  his 
cheese  all  over  that  state  and  beyond  that  state;  in  fact  it  fixes  the 
price  on  cheese  for  all  Western  New  York,  from  there  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  spring 
these  cheese  producers  would  have  a  meeting  and  make  a  bargain  with 
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their  cheese-maker  and  he  would  agree  to  make  their  cheese  for  A 
cent  and  three-quarters  and  get  them  the  market  price  which  was 
the  Board  price,  but  we  allowed  the  cheese  dealers  to  run  that  Board 
to  suit  themselves.  Now  up  to  the  spring  of  1911  there  was  some 
competition  in  buying  on  that  Board,  but  about  that  time  there  was 
organized  and  incorporated  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion, and  banning  at  that  time  the  price  was  arbitrarily  made  re- 
gardless of  supply  and  demand;  that  is  it  was  made  low  during  the 
season  of  production  and  during  the  season  of  production  the  cold 
storages  were  filled  up  and  in  the  winter  that  Board  price  was  run 
up  and  the  cheese  was  unloaded,  they  shipped  cheese  out  by  the 
train-load,  and  cheese  that  we,  during  that  year,  got  11  to  13  cents 
for,  bringing  out  milk  as  low  as  8Q  cents  a  hundred,  which  is  less 
than  2  cents  a  quart,  cost  the  consumer,  when  it  reached  him,  25  to 
30  cents  a  pound. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that  in  this  country,  according  to  the  information 
we  get  from  our  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  when  a  consumer 
buys  farm  products,  f  1.  worth  of  farm  products,  that  the  farmer  gets 
only  48  cents  of  that,  or  about  that;  in  countries  where  the  farmers 
co-operate  scientifically,  like  Denmark,  Germany,  England  and  Ire- 
land, the  farmers  get  as  high  as  90  cents,  I  am  told,  of  every  dollar, 
in  some  instances.    As  I  told  you,  we  got  11  to  13  cents  for  our  milk, 
bringing  our  milk  sometimes  as  low  as  80  centis  a  hundred  ,and  this 
cheese  was  shipped  out  during  the  winter,  when  they  unloaded  what 
they  had  in  cold  storage  at  a  price  as  high  as  18  to  22  cents  a  pound, 
and  local  dealers  there  cleared  up  in  one  year  fifteen  to  fifty  thousand 
dollars  apiece.    That  went  on  about  a  year.     In  the  spring  of  1912, 
after  they  got  rid  of  what  they  had  in  storage,  they  dropped  that 
Board  price  as  low  as  15  cents,  which  it  was  on  Board  day.  May  21, 
1912.    On  the  next  Board  day.  May  28,  when  there  was  a  demand  for 
cheese  at  15  cents  which  could  not  be  supplied,  they  dropped  that 
Board  price  to  12  cents,  and  it  was  then  that  I  wrote  and  I  happened 
to  be  at  that  time  a  State  Senator  in  Wisconsin  and  also  Chairman 
of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee.    That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this,  only  this,  that  what  T  said  would  perhaps  be  listened  to 
more  than  if  I  were  just  an  ordinary  farmer,  as  I  actually  was,  but 
I  wrote  an  article  for  the  press  charging  this  Wisconsin  Cheese  Deal- 
ers Association — ^you  remember  this  was  a  closed  Board,  the  dealers 
had  the  say  as  to  who  could  bid  on  the  cheese — I  wrote  an  article  for 
the  press  and  sent  it  to  150  newspapers  in  Wisconsin,  charging  them 
with  arbitrarily  fixing  the  Board  price,  with  having  the  special  privi- 
lege of  storing  cheese  in  the  cold  storage,  with  paying  the  cheese 
maker  who  acted  as  our  agent  a  bonus  price  on  the  quiet,  on  the  sly. 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Affairs,  of  which 
the  Governor  is  Chairman,  to  these  conditions,  and  asked  them  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter.    They  did  so  and  had  a  hearing  in  the  Gover- 
nor's office  in  July,  1912.  I  invited  myself  to  attend,  because  dealers, 
cheese-packers,  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Dealers  Associa- 
tion were  all  there  and  I  was  asked  to  make  my  charges  and  the 
members  of  this  combination  were  questioned  by  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Public  Affairs  which  is  composed  of  prominent 
ment  throughout  Wisconsin,  headed  by  the  Governor,  <ind  every 
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charge  that  t  made  they  admitted  was  true.  This  combination  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  a  secret  meeting  before  the  Board  met  to  agree 
upon  the  price  to  be  paid;  they  admitted  that  the  output  from  the 
different  factories  was  allotted  among  the  different  dealers;  that 
they  had  the  special  privilege  of  storing  in  cold  storage — 

The  OHAIBMAN :    Your  time  is  up. 

MB.  OBUMLET :  I  am  sorry  that  my  time  is  up.  Just  allow  me 
to  mabe  this  statement:  The  farmers  co-operated,  formed  a  local  as- 
sociation and  these  forty-four  local  associations  formed  a  county 
federation.  This  county  federation  built  its  own  warehouse  and 
storage,  costing  |25,000,  and  we  are  now  marketing  monthly  over  a 
million  pounds  of  cheese  which  goes  directly  from  the  farmer  to  the 
wholesale  grocer  at  less  expense  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound. 
You  talk  about  efficiency — there  is  efficiency  for  you,  and  we  have 
busted  the  cheese  trust  in  Wisconsin.     (Applause.) 

The  session  then  adjourned. 


Tuesday,  May  3,  7:30  P.  M. 
Mr.  B.  F.  EZiUam  in  the  Chair. 

The  OHAIBMAN:  The  subject  this  evening  is  "Good  Boads,"  a 
subject  you  are  all  familiar  with  more  or  les-s.  If  you  want  to  srtart 
a  discussion,  say  something  about  roads  and  everybody  wiU  join  in. 
Tonight  everybody  will  not  have  the  privilege  of  joining  in,  but  the 
subject  will  be  discussed  by  the  speakers  who  are  listed.  The  Gov- 
ernor is  not  here,  as  I  understand,  for  some  reason  or  other,  I  don't 
know  why,  and  the  first  speaker  on  the  list  will  be  Mr.  W.  D.  Uhler, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Highway  Departmoit 
This  address  will  be  accompanied  by  slides. 

Mr.  Uhler  then  delivered  the  following  address : 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 


By  W.  D.  UHLER,  Chief  Engineer,  Pennttflvania  State  Eighioav  DepartmwU. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing  before  this  Institute  and  telling  you  citizens  and 
taxpayers  about  a  few  of  the  many  problems  confronting  the  Pou- 
sylvania  State  Highway  Department  in  its  work. 

When  the  State  Highway  Department  was  reorganized  in  1911,  the 
original  plan  was  to  lay  out  a  State  Highway  System  which  would 
connect  the  county  seats  in  the  State  by  means  of  the  most  travded 
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and  most  direct  roads.  This  laudable  intention  was  frustrated,  in  a 
measure,  by  the  desire  of  various  communities  to  have  greater  mileage 
in  their  localities  added  to  this  State  Highway  System;  the  net  re- 
sult being  that  the  Sproul  Act,  under  which  the  State  Highway  Sys- 
tem was  designated  provided  for  8,800  miles  being  taken  over  by  the 
Oommonwealth.  This  was  far  too  much.  Notwithstanding  this  fact. 
the  Legislature  of  1913  added  more  than  1,400  miles  to  the  system. 
Sad  it  not  been  for  the  firm  stand  taken  by  Governor  Brumbaugh 
the  1915  L^slature  would  have  continued  to  increase  this  mileage 
by  adding  routes  to  the  Sproul  System. 

This  vast  mileage  falls  on  the  State  to  maintain  and  reconstruct. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  highway  eflBciency  the  system,  as  constituted, 
makes  for  Pennsylvania's  greatest  mistake.    No  other  state  In  the 
Union  has  attempted  the  control  of  so  great  a  road  mileage.    Rather, 
the  practice  has  been  to  take  over  those  highways  which  have  been  re- 
constructed with  a  permanent  type  of  road  material  and  to  assume 
no  responsibility  for  their  maintenance  prior  to  that  time.    Far  bet- 
ter would  it  have  been  for  Pennsylvania  had  a  main  line  system  of 
roadways  been  adopted  directly  connecting  the  county  seats  and  fol- 
lowing the  main  courses  of  travel  east  and  west  and  north  and  south. 
This  would  have  meant  a  State  Highway  System  not  exceeding  3,300 
miles,  which  would  have  been  feasible  and  comparatively  easy  to 
maintain  with  the  revenues  at  the  disposal  of  the  Oommonwealth  for 
highway  purposes. 

At  the  present  time  the  Department  is  working  up  such  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  main  arteries.  It  is  proposed  to  secure,  if  possible, 
the  approval  of  Governor  Brumbaugh  to  this  plan,ln  which  ev^it,  all 
permanent  improvements  in  the  future  will  be  limited  to  this  main 
system  until  it  is  completed,  after  which  the  laterals  will  be  improved 
from  time  to  time  as  appropriations  become  available. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  while  the  main  arterial  system 
is  being  constructed  the  balance  of  the  road  mileage  would  be 
neglect^.  It  would  still  be  our  aim  to  maintain  the  balance  of  the 
mileage  in  good  passable  condition  until  such  time  as  it  becomes  pos- 
sible to  construct  the  entire  system. 

In  taking  over  and  assuming  the  responsibility  of  10,200  miles 
comprising  the  system,  only  a  small  percentage  of  which  was  im- 
proved, the  State  shouldered  a  burden  too  great  to  be  carried  in  a 
proper  manner.  To  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  adopted 
in  other  states,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Highway  Department  during  1915  spent  approximaely 
four  and  one-half  million  dollars  in  maintaining  the  present  system  of 
10,200  miles  and,  from  present  indications,  will  spend  during  the  year 
1916  for  the  same  purpose  approximately  three  million  dollars,  mak- 
ing a  total  expenditure  of  seven  and  one-half  million  dollars  in  two 
years  with  notiiing  of  any  great  moment  in  the  way  of  permanency  to 
show  for  it. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Legislature  appropriated  for  the  use  of  our  Deparment 
18,300,000  for  the  years  1915  and  1916  as  follows:— 

11,600,000  to  pay  the  State's  indebtedness  to  the  townships  under 
what  is  known  as  the  Township  Road  Law,  providing  for  a  cash  tax 
bonus;  f 250,000  for  the  purchfise  Qf  toll  ro^ds;  f500,000  forSt^te- 
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aid  work;  150,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  National  Pike;  f6,- 
000,000  for  the  maintenance  and  constmctiou  of  State  highways; 
which  gives  us  |3,000,000  a  year  for  maintenance  and  construction 
work.  In  addition  to  this,  we  had  the  automobile  receipts  up  to  June 
1, 1915,  which  gave  us  an  additional  $1,500,000  for  maintenance  work, 
or  a  total  of  f4,50O,00O  for  1915.  Due  to  a  proviso  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  reading  that  this  was  inclusive  of  and  not  in  addition  to 
the  revenues  derived  from  the  receipts  from  automobile  licenses,  this 
money  now  goes  into  the  general  fund  and  does  not  come  direct  to 
the  State  Highway  Department  for  its  use.  This  means  that  this 
year  we  will  have  available  only  $3,000,000  for  maintenance  and  con- 
struction work,  or  in  other  words,  one-third  less  money  this  year  than 
last,  with  far  greater  demands,  together  with  a  large  increase  in 
cost  of  material  and  labor,  which  cannot  help  but  greatly  handicap 
the  work  of  the  Department  during  the  present  season.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  portion  of  this  added  burden  may  be  overcome  by  the  increased 
eflSciency  of  our  working  organization.  The  three  million  dollars 
available  for  this  year's  work  in  itself  seems  large,  but  when  divided 
by  10,200,  which  represents  the  number  of  miles  of  road  in  the  State 
Highway  System,  it  means  less  than  $300  a  mile.  This  shows  plainly 
that  very  little  new  construction  work  can  be  undertaken. 

I  would  like  to  offer  for  your  consideration  the  advisability  of  you 
citizens  and  taxpayers  taking  up  with  your  Representatives  the  ques- 
tion of  appropriating  to  this  Department  the  automobile  receipts  ac- 
cruing during  the  present  year,  and  to  urge  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation  as  to  turn  the  automobile  revenues  in  the  future  over  to 
the  State  Highway  Department  for  use  in  the  maintenance  of  its 
roads.  If  this  were  done,  the  amount  derived  from  automobile  li- 
censes, including  the  natural  increase  in  the  number  of  licenses  is- 
sued, would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  our  State  Highway  System,  as 
now  laid  out,  or  as  may  be  constructed,  if  proper  attention  is  paid  to 
the  construction  end  of  the  work,  so  that  the  State's  revenues  would 
be  called  upon  only  to  provide  the  means  for  constructing  the  system. 
The  Department  is  in  hopes  that  the  coming  Legislature  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  make  a  fixed  appropriation  of  from  three  to  five  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  for  the  years  1917  and  1918  for  construction  pur- 
poses, which  would  enable  us  to  start  construction  and  carry  the  work 
on  until  the  time  the  bond  issue  will  be  presented  to  you  again  for 
your  approval,  or  disapproval.  Never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  you 
cannot  build  good  roads  without  money. 

The  work  done  during  1915  was  the  maintenance  of  6,648  miles  of 
earth,  flint,  gravel  and  shale  roads;  resurfacing  525  miles  of  water- 
bound  macadam  roads;  oiling  1,084  miles  of  roads  and  maintaining 
1,355  miles  of  stone  and  other  improved  roads.  These  figures  show 
conclusively  that  the  method  under  which  we  are  working  is  by  far 
the  most  expensive  way  to  build  up  a  road  system.  Had  it  been  pos- 
sible to  expend  this  seven  and  one-half  million  dollars  in  permanent 
construction,  from  five  to  six  hundred  miles  of  highways  would  have 
been  improved  during  the  working  seasons  of  1915  and  1916,  which, 
added  to  the  1,880  miles  of  road  already  improved,  would  have  fur- 
nished a  nucleus  for  the  permanent  highway  system  of  the  State. 
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You  have  heard  about  the  much-heralded  Maryland  highways.  Did 
you  ever  stop  to  think  that  this  system,  as  now  constructed,  consists 
of  1,035  miles  with  a  total  expenditure  of  approximately  |17,000,000. 
Pennsylvania,  today,  as  above  stated,  has  approximately  2,000  miles 
of  improved  roads  in  its  system,  but  it  is  not  connected  and,  there- 
fore, makes  no  showing  such  as  the  Maryland  System,  which  runs 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other. 

I  might  add  that  it  is  the  policy  of  this  administration  to  main- 
tain the  present  road  mileage  in  Pennsylvania  before  attempting  any 
new  construction  work.  We  have  a  large  mileage  of  old  State-aid 
roads  together  with  toll  roads  taken  over  which  require  resurfacing 
in  order  to  save  what  little  is  left  of  the  original  improvement,  so 
that,  as  before  stated,  the  work  done  during  the  seasons  of  1915  and 
1916  primarily  has  been  and  will  be  that  of  maintenance.  The  gen- 
eral practice  in  handling  the  various  types  of  roads  is  as  follows: 
Earth  roads,  to  provide  the  .shape  and  contour  by  the  liberal  use  of 
log  drags;  water-bound  macadam  roads,  to  resurface  and  patch  where 
necessary  and  then  to  preserve  this  surface  bv  the  use  of  a  bituminous 
surface  treatment;  brick,  asphalt,  concrete,  etc.,  to  make  such  re- 
pairs as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  road  in  good  condition. 

After  all  improved  surfaced  roads  have  been  repaired,  they  are 
taken  care  of  under  the  patrol  system  which  has  been  inaugurated  in 
the  Department.  This  provides  for  the  placing  of  caretakers  or 
patrolmen  in  charge  of  sections  of  highway  from  three  to  five  miles  in 
length  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  road  to  be  maintained. 
Each  patrolman  is  provided  with  tools,  material  and  equipment 
necessary  to  take  care  of  his  section  of  road  properly.  This  method 
has  been  found  to  be  not  only  more  satisfactory  but  also  more  econo- 
mical than  any  other  devised  for  the  maintenance  of  highways. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  problems  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Highway  Department  have  been  greatly  complicated  by  the  character 
of  the  roads  unloaded,  as  it  were,  upon  the  State.  Tn  a  number  of 
cases  roads  which  had  been  neglected  for  years  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, abandoned  roads  were  deliberately  bequeathed  to  the  State. 
As  an  illustration  of  this,  let  me  cite  one  section  where  five  routes, 
leading  north  from  one  of  the  east  and  west  main  highways,  were  laid 
down  within  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  One  route,  twenty-four 
miles  in  length,  is  not  open  to  traffic  at  the  present  time,  as  a  por- 
tion of  it  runs  over  what  is  left  of  the  right  of  way  of  an  abandoned 
narrow  gauge  railroad,  the  graded  roadbed  of  which,  for  a  greater 
portion  of  the  distance,  is  not  more  than  five  feet  in  width.  The  rest 
of  the  location  of  this  State  highway  follows  old  lumber  trails  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  re-locate  and  grade. 

The  second  route  runs  along  the  Susquehanna  River.  It  should 
be,  and  undoubtedly  was,  a  very  important  thoroughfare  to  the  north- 
west, but  when  the  railroad  was  built  along  the  river,  the  right  of 
way  of  the  highway  disappeared.  To  put  a  road  of  sufficient  width 
in  this  location  at  the  present  time  would  require  either  the  con- 
struction of  a  retaining  wall  along  the  river,  nearly  the  entire  length 
of  the  road,  or  heavy  grading  to  place  the  highway  between  the  rail- 
road and  the  mountain  side,  as  high  bluffs  are  encountered  along  the 
whole  line.  In  either  event,  this  would  mean  an  expenditure  of  at 
least  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  mile  exclusive  jof  road 
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The  third  State  highway,  in  the  locality  to  which  I  refer,  is  an 
historic  one  which  virtnally  has  been  abandoned  by  the  local  anthori- 
ties  for  the  past  generation.  The  right  of  way  is  covered  with  un- 
derbrush and  but  little  remains  to  indicate  that  it  once  was  a  prosper- 
ous and  much  traveled  highway  to  the  frontier. 

Of  the  fourth  State  highway,  running  off  from  this  east  and  west 
trunk  line,  only  a  short  distance  is  safe  for  traffic.  The  railroad  built 
through  here  forced  the  re-location  of  this  highway.  In  many  places 
it  was  thrown  up  on  the  side  hill  to  permit  the  railroad  company 
the  use  of  the  original  location.  At  several  points  the  road  now  is 
not  more  than  nine  or  ten  feet  in  width,  with  almost  precipitous 
slopes. 

The  fifth  of  these  highways  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  put  in  pass- 
able condition  at  a  small  expense. 

These  examples  simply  serve  to  illustrate  one  of  the  many  problems 
confronting  the  Department.  Of  these  five  roads  only  one  would  be 
used  in  a  main  system  of  highways. 

The  toll  road  is  another  problem  to  be  considered.  At  the  time 
the  Sproul  Act  was  passed  there  were  717  miles  of  toll  roads  in  Penn- 
sylvania, of  which  521  miles  were  taken  into  the  State  Highway  Sys- 
tem. Since  that  time  105  miles  of  these  roads  have  been  acquired  by 
the  State  Highway  Department  through  purchase,  leaving  416  miles 
still  on  State  Highway  routes,  the  major  portion  of  them  being  in 
thickly  populated  and  heavily  traveled  sections  of  the  State.  The 
toll  roads,  as  originally  built,  were  of  great  benefit  in  the  early  de- 
velopment of  the  State,  but  today  one  looks  upon  them  as  a  relic  of 
the  dark  ages.  They  are  an  anachronism!  Nevertheless,  this  sub- 
ject is  one  that  must  be  reckoned  with  and  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  will  be  necessary  before  all  the  toll  roads  are  acquired  finally 
by  the  State. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  improvement  of  out 
State  Highways  adjoining  these  toll  roads  enhances  the  value  of  this 
form  of  private  property  and  means  a  consequent  increase  in  the 
price  which  the  owners  demand  when  the  State  gets  ready  to  take 
them  over.  Most  of  the  toll  roads  remaining  in  Pennsylvania  are 
located  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  State,  forming  a  network  of 
highways  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  Lebanon  and  York. 

By  far  the  most  important  problem  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  an  up-to-date  State  Highway  System  is  in  securing  or  provid- 
ing revenues  suflBcient  to  permit  of  the  construction  of  a  main  arterial 
system  such  as  I  have  outlined  previously.  Whether  such  funds  are 
to  be  derived  through  taxation  or  by  a  bond  issue  is  a  question  to  be 
decided  by  the  public  through  the  Legislature. 

Another  problem  which  causes  us  great  concern  is  that  of  the  main- 
tenance of  bridges  on  State  Highway  routes.  The  law  prondes.  or 
at  least  so  it  is  interpreted,  that  all  county  built  bridges  on  routes 
are  to  be  maintained  by  the  county  authorities,  and  all  bridges  built 
or  maintained  by  and  at  the  expense  of  townships  are  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  State.  This  means  that  in  many  instances  the  county 
authorities  neglect  the  maintenance  of  the  bridges  on  the  routes  taken 
over  by  the  State  and  the  State  is  powerless  to  compel  them  to  make 
the  necessary  repairs,    The  traveling  public,  however,  not  knowing 
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the  facta,  naturally  blames  the  DepArttineGt  for  such  conditions.  In 
a  number  of  cases  the  State  Highway  Department  has  notified  county 
authorities  of  the  dangerous  condition  of  certain  bridges,  but  has 
been  met  either  with  a  refusal  to  make  the  repairs  or  has  received  no 
reply  whatsoever. 

The  State  Highway  Department,  of  course,  has  the  usual  troubles 
and  problems  as  to  the  types  of  road  to  be  built.  It  is  impossible  to 
satisfy  everyone,  but  the  invariable  rule  of  the  Department  is  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  local  needs  and  conditions,  together  with  the 
traffic,  grade,  original  cost  and  maintenance  charges,  before  making 
any  decision  as  to  the  type  to  be  selected.  It  is  my  personal  opinion 
that  the  time  has  come  when  maintenance  should  be  the  principal 
governing  factor,  as  in  the  construction  of  such  a  system  of  highways 
as  is  planned  by  this  State,  maintenance  will  be  the  first  item  to  be 
reckoned  with.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  past  insufBdent 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  selection  of  the  type  of  pavement 
suitable  for  local  conditions. 

Allowance  must  and  should  be  made  in  the  selection  of  the  type 
of  pavement  for  a  constant  increase  and  change  in  the  character  of 
the  traffic.  The  type  that  made  Prance  famous  for  its  good  roads, 
water-bound  macadam,  as  originally  constructed  and  maintained, 
will  not  meet  the  present  day  traffic  demands  of  the  motor  vehicles. 

Since  the  advent  of  motor  vehicles,  still  further  demands  are  made 
by  the  constantly  increasing  size  and  weight  of  motor  trucks  now 
being  used,  which  creates  an  entirely  new  condition.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  either  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  in  the  near  fu- 
ture to  control  this  class  of  traffic,  or  else  additional  revenues  must 
be  raised  to  permit  of  more  permanent  types  of  construction,  as  the 
roads  built  in  the  past,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  neither  of  suffi- 
ci^t  width  to  permit  the  safe  operation  at  high  speed  of  the  trucks, 
as  now  constructed,  with  bodies  practically  the  size  of  freight  cars, 
nor  are  the  foundations  sufficient  to  carry  these  excessive  loads. 

The  State  at  the  present  time  derives  no  revenues  from  this  class 
of  vehicles  other  than  the  regular  motor  license  fee  of  from  five  to 
twenty-five  dollars  a  year,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  truck. 
This  is  another  question  that  must  be  settled  by  the  public  through 
their  legislative  body. 

The  question  of  experienced  help,"  including  engineers,  superin- 
tendents, foremen  and  even  laborers,  is  a  problem  confronting  us  at 
every  turn.  We  have  found  it  impossible  to  get  sufficient  skilled 
assistants  for  the  reason  that  road  work,  along  modern  lines,  is  in 
its  infancy.  It  is  necessary  to  educate  the  forces  and  one  of  the 
chief  troubles  in  holding  together  the  necessary  road  organization  is, 
that  it  is  impossible,  in  fact,  impracticable,  to  provide  work  for  them 
during  the  full  twelve  months  of  the  year.  This  is  because  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  will  not  permit  of  continuous  employment  and  it 
becomes  necessary,  usually,  to  lay  off  approximately  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  force  at  the  close  of  the  working  season.  This  means 
that  the  skilled  assistants  and  good  laborers  look  for  work  of  a  more 
permanent  character.  Again,  in  certain  parts  of  the  State,  we  have 
found  it  impossible  to  secure  any  kind  of  labor  and  this,  of  necessity, 
makes  necessary  the  importation  of  foreign  labor  with  aU  of  its  draw- 
backs. 
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In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
citizens  of  this  State.  If  you  see  anything  wrong  with  the  work  of 
any  of  our  men,  notify  the  Department,  giving  us  an  opportunity  to 
correct  the  errors  before  you  start  criticism.  If  you  will  stop  to  con- 
sider that  during  the  height  of  our  working  season  last  year  we  had 
approximately  10,000  men  on  our  pay-roll,  you  can  see  plainly  that 
with  such  a  large  force  it  stands  to  reason  we  are  bound  to  have  some 
weak  links,  and  it  takes  time  to  find  them.  It  is  your  money  that  is 
being  expended,  and  we  feel  that  you  should  at  least  co-operate  with 
us  to  the  extent  of  calling  our  attention  to  anything  that  you  may 
notice,  as  it  is  one  of  the  policies  of  the  Department  to  investigate 
every  complaint  that  is  received.  The  only  thing  we  ask  is  that  if  you 
do  make  a  complaint,  give  us  full  details,  and  T  assure  you  that  the 
subject  will  be  investigated  and  such  action  taken  as  tiie  case  may 
warrant. 

In  conclusion,  aside  from  the  actual  building  and  maintaining  of 
roads,  still  ai^other  and  a  very  vital  question  is  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  Department.  Too  often  has  it  been  the 
case  in  public  office  in  this  country  that  political  preferment  has 
been  exercised  to  so  great  an  extent  that  efficiency  has  been  impaired. 
In  appointing  the  late  Commissioner  Cunningham,  Governor  Brum- 
baugh gave  him  to  understand  fully  that  he  expected  a  businesslike 
administration  of  the  State  Highway  Department,  efficiency  as  the 
first  consideration.  Eemovals,  promotions  and  appointments  in  both 
the  Engineering  and  Executive  Divisions  have  been  made  solely  upon 
merit.  The  result  is  that  today  Pennsylvania  has  an  efficient  and  an 
economically-operated  State  Highway  Department. 

Mr.  Uhler  followed  his  address  with  a  sterioptican  talk,  as  follows : 

This  slide  shows  our  organization  as  in  effect  at  the  present  time, 
consisting  of  a  Commissioner,  First  Deputy  Commissioner,  in  charge 
of  Township  Highways,  Second  Deputy,  in  charge  of  Maintenance, 
Chief  Engineer  and  fifteen  Assistant  Engineers.  The  State  is  divided 
into  fifteen  districts.  Under  the  engineers  we  have  fifty  county  super- 
intendents who  are  supposed  to  look  after  the  details  of  the  work,  and 
in  addition  to  that  we  have  the  engineers  and  draughtsmen,  clerks, 
etc.,  to  handle  the  business  of  the  Department.  This  represents  the 
present  system  of  State  Highways,  consisting  of  10,200  miles  of  road. 
As  you  will  notice,  in  some  sections  of  the  State,  they  are  pretty 
thick.  This  (map)  is  a  proposed  scheme  that  we  are  working  on 
now  with  reference  to  a  main  arterial  system.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  it  is  the  scheme  that  will  be  finally  put  up  to  the 
Governor,  but  it  connects  all  the  county  seats  in  the  State,  takes 
care  of  all  the  main  east  and  west,  north  and  south  routes,  and 
will  consist  of  approximately  3,200  miles  of  road,  of  which  1,100  or 
1,200  miles  are  now  completed,  our  main  idea  being  that  the  main 
arterial  system  should  be  first  completed  and  then  the  others. 

I  spoke  of  a  number  of  roads  being  unloaded  on  the  State.  The 
first  type  is  a  narrow  gage  road  and  lumber  trail;  the  second  is 
practically  taken  up  by  a  railroad  company;  the  third  is  practically 
closed  to  traffic;  No.  266,  running  from  jersey  Shore  up  to  Slate 
Run  the  greater  portion  is  not  safe  for  traffic.    That  was  re-located 
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by  the  railroad  and  in  some  sections  is  100  or  150  £eet  above  the 
railroad  and  5  to  10  feet  in  width.    The  next  road,  No.  353,  is  in 
passable  condition  and  can  be  put  in  good  shape  at  very  slight  ex- 
pense.   This  slide  shows  a  picture  taken  on  the  road  from  Jersey 
Shore  to  Slate  Run.    That  is  only  5  feet  in  width  at  that  point  and 
150  feet  above  the  railroad;  we  had  a  slide  there.    This  shows  the 
method  we  have  of  keeping  a  record  in  the  office  of  the  contracts  while 
the  work  is  under  way.    This  is  a  sample  of  the  roads  in  one  of  our 
western  counties,  which  we  inherited;  not  much  of  it  left.    This  is 
another  one  of  our  roads  that  we  inherited.     It  came  into  our  posses- 
sion June  1,  last  year;  it  is  the  additional  1,400  miles  given  us  by  the 
session  of  1913.    This  is  another  one  of  the  roads  that  came  over 
to  us  last  year;  it  was  an  abandoned  pike,  had  been  closed  to  traffic 
for  several  years.    The  counties  and  township  authorities  did  noth- 
ing on  it.    That  is  another  photograph  taken  on  the  same  road.    It 
indicates  that  there  couldn't  have  been  any  work  done  on  it  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.    This  is  another  one  of  the  1913  roads  that 
came  over  to  us  last  year.    That  is  another  illustration.    That  is 
another  road,  in  fairly  passable  condition.    That  is  another  road 
out  in  the  western  part  of  the  State —  slides  and  no  work  been  done 
on  it,  they  told  us,  for  a  period  of  at  least  8  or  9  years. 

That  is  a  sample  of  one  of  the  many  bridges  which  came  over  with 
some  of  these  routes;  it  shows  the  diflferent  pipes  and  methods  of 
construction.    That  is  another  style  of  construction.   There  is  another 
one,  a  little  bit  better,  although  that  is  simply  built  out  of  two  inch 
plank.    That  is  another  type;  it  simply  illustrates  the  problem  we 
have  ahead  of  us  with  reference  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridges 
alone.    There  is  a  good  example  of  wasted  energy  and  material;  if 
that  had  all  been  put  into  a  bridge,  they  might  have  had  a  fairly  de- 
cent structure.    That  is  another  type.    That  is  not  so  bad.     That  is 
another  type  of  construction.    That  is  still  another  one.    That  is  still 
another  type.    That  is  simply  a  little  gully  left  through  there  and  I 
think  I  have  a  picture  that  shows  that  reconstruction.    That  is  the 
same  location  with  a  new  culvert.    That  is  a  picture  taken  up  near 
Erie  on  the  Mill  Creek  road.     It  shows  the  effect  of  the  flood  last 
year,  which  cost  the  Department  approximately  $300,000.  not  only  in 
Erie  county  but  all  through  the  State.    There  is  a  picture  taken  of 
the  Erie  flood,  showing  the  conditions  right  in  Erie.    That  is  one  of 
our  roads  up  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  State ;  they  need  fer- 
ries there.     That  is  another  one  of  our  roads  up  in  the  northwestern 
section  of  the  State.    That  means  a  problem  to  correct  the  drainage 
as  well  as  raising  the  roads  when  we  come  to  re-build  them. 

Now  this  represents  the  re-location  of  one  of  our  roads.  This  lower 
line  represents  the  old  road  down  in  the  bottom  which  floods  two  or 
three  limes  a  year,  and  this  upper  line  the  re-location  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  That  is  one  of  the  roads  reconstructed  by  the 
Department  showing  a  re-location  eliminating  two  bridges  that  was 
flooded  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  We  threw  that  up  on  the 
higher  ground  as  well  as  doing  away  with  two  bridges  which  you 
will  notice  on  the  left.  That  is  a  picture  of  the  same  road  showing 
one  of  the  bridges,  and  shows  the  re-location  coming  in  at  a  higher 
elevation.  That  is  another  one  of  the  same  roads  lowing  the  con- 
struction of  the  standard  guard  rail,  also  the  rubble  gutter  as  well 
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as  macadam  road  snrfaca  That  is  a  picture,  of  how  not  to  make 
repairs,  taken  last  year  on  one  of  the  local  roads.  That  is  a  picture 
taken  np  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State,  showing  the  way 
a  dirt  road  is  worked  up  by  a  road  machine  and  left  for  traffic.  We 
do  not  advocate  that  ^pe  of  work.  That  is  a  picture  showing  a 
tunnel  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State,  showing  conditions 
last  year  where  they  were  doing  some  work  on  one  of  the  township 
roads.  Miat  represents  an  earth  road  being  worked  up  with  a  road 
machine;  it  shows  what  can  be  done  with  an  earth  road  if  properly 
handled.  That  shows  the  material  being  brought  into  the  center 
of  the  road.  That  is  the  road  completed,  shaped  np  and  dragged. 
That  is  another  earth  road  and  shows  what  can  be  done  if  the  log 
drag  is  used  consistently  and  properly.  That  is  another  picture  of 
the  earth  road  fixed  with  the  drag.  That  is  a  section  of  the  highway 
leading  into  Erie  just  outside  of  the  city  limits;  it  shows  the  condi- 
tion prior  to  reconstruction.  That  is  one  of  the  roads  in  the  central 
section  of  the  State  prior  to  reconstruction,  showing  the  narrow 
road-way.  That  is  the  eame  road  re-built,  with  a  water  bound 
macadam  construction,  however.  That  is  a  borough  up  in  the  north- 
ern tier  of  counties,  Wellsburg,  before  improvement.  It  looks  as 
though  it  badly  needed  some  improvement.  That  is  the  work  after  it 
was  completed — ^brick  street.  That  is  another  one  of  the  roads  prior 
to  improvement;  that  is  the  road  after  improvement  That  is  another 
one  of  the  roads  before  improvement;  that  is  the  same  road  after 
improvement.  That  is  one  of  the  little  boroughs  up  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  before  improvement ;  you  notice  they  have  the 
material  on  the  side  ready  to  go  ahead  with  the  work;  it  shows  that 
it  is  badly  needed.  That  is  another  one  of  the  outlying  sections  of  a 
borough  before  improvement ;  brick  on  the  ground  ready  to  go  ahead. 
That  is  a  picture  taken  in  one  of  the  little  boroughs  up  in  the  central 
section  of  Pennsylvania;  it  shows  the  road  blocked  off  to  traffic, 
impassable.  That  is  a  reconstructed  highway  showing  a  bridge, 
of  bituminous  construction,  standard  form  of  bridge,  as  contracted 
by  the  Department  together  with  guard  rail  protection.  That  shows  a 
standard  watering  trough  which  we  place  along  some  of  our  more  im- 
portant roads,  especially  where  there  is  considerable  horse  drawn 
traffic.  That  is  a  view  taken  on  the  Lincoln  highway,  showing  the 
general  effect  of  the  highway,  the  way  it  winds  around  the  side' of 
the  mountain.  That  is  a  road  up  in  Blair  county  before  improve- 
ment; that  is  the  same  road  with  a  concrete  base,  laid  with  con- 
crete headers,  being  completed. 

A  Member :    What  was  the  cost  of  repairing  that  road? 

MR.  UHLER :  I  think  that  road  cost  about  |20,000  a  mile;  it  had 
very  heavy  grading  on  it,  exceptionally  heavy  grading;  that  is  the 
Buckhom  road. 

A  Member:  Is  it  possible  to  arrange  that  road  so  that  farmers 
or  people  can  use  their  horses  on  it? 

MR.  UHLER:  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that  type  of  construction 
should  never  have  been  used  on  the  grades  that  are  on  that  road. 
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A  Member:    Is  there  any  method  to  remedy  it? 

MB.  UHLEB:  Only  to  widen  out  the  shoulders  and  put  some 
additional  stones  on  to  make  it  passable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  road  surface  itself  I  do  not  think  you  can  do  anything  to  it  to 
prevent  that  slipperyness. 

A  Member:  I  had  about  a  dozen  horses  ruined  on  it  and  had  to 
quit  hauling  on  it. 

MB.  UHLER:  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  policy  of  our  Depart- 
ment is  not  to  build  that  type  of  road  on  grades  in  excess  of  four  to 
five  per  cent;  we  will  not  allow  bituminous  construction  to  go  on 
roads  with  that  grade. 

A  Member :    It  is  one  of  the  best  built  roads  I  ever  saw. 

MB.  UHLER:  You  are  absolutely  right  on  that.  You  can  take 
a  4%  to  7%  grade  with  concrete  or  brick  or  water  bound  macadam 
all  right,  but  with  present  day  tralBc  it  is  necessary  to  use  oil  to 
hold  the  road  and  you  create  the  same  slippery  condition  as  if  yon 
built  a  concrete  road.  For  water-bound  macadam  construction  the 
average  price  is  fll,000  to  |13,000  a  mile  according  to  the  grading. 
That  is  the  same  road  material,  that  is  what  we  term  an  asphaltic 
concrete,  a  mixture  of  stone  and  sand  and  asphalt. 

A  Member:  It  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  roads  I  ever  saw;  it 
is  just  as  good  today  as  when  it  was  built,  it  is  not  worn  a  bit;  there 
is  no  question  about  its  usefulness. 

MB.  UHLEB:    Durability,  not  nsefolness. 

A  Monber:    That's  what  I  mean. 

MB.  UHLEB:  That  is  a  picture  of  the  same  road  showing  the 
guard  rail  construction  along  the  side  of  the  mountain.  That  is  a 
picture  before  we  started  construction  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Easton  and  Allentown  road.  We  are  building  there  a  concrete  road- 
way. The  cement  interests  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  donated  40,000 
barrels  of  cement  toward  this  road  and  the  local  people  donated  the 
stone;  the  State  is  furnishing  the  labor  for  the  grading  and  the  sTand 
and  is  doing  the  work.  This  is  the  same  road,  showing  the  installa- 
tion of  under-drainage  prior  to  putting  down  our  concrete  surface. 
This  is  a  wet  place.  In  handling  this  work  we  availed  ourselves  of 
the  trolley  road  which  paralleled  the  road  from  Bethlehem  to  Easton, 
and  got  all  our  material  hauled  by  trolley  for  16  cents  a  ton  irrespec- 
tive of  distance.  That  shows  the  material  scattered  on  the  sub- 
grade.  The  cement  is  put  in  the  little  houses  built  of  canvass,  in 
piles,  and  the  re-inforcement.  That  shows  the  work  in  progress,  dump- 
ing the  concrete;  that  shows  the  steel  side  forms  and  reinforcement 
On  that  road  we  are  tising  a  light  metial  reinforciEftotot  platsed  twt» 
Inches!  frdm  the  top  in  order  to  rednce  the  number  of  cracks. 
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A  Member:    What  is  that?    Expanded  metal? 

MB.  UHLER:  Yes.  That  is  another  picture  showing  the  joint 
installed  as  well  as  the  reinforcement.  That  shows  the  striking  off; 
we  used  two  tenplates  for  striking  off  and  mulching  down  the  sur- 
face. That  shows  the  men  floating.  That  shows  a  man  finishing  the 
joint  with  a  split  float. 

A  Member:    What  is  the  width  of  the  concrete  surface? 

MR.  UHLER:  16  feet.  The  length  of  the  road  when  completed 
will  be  approximately  9  miles.  That  represents  a  closer  view  of  a 
man  finishing  a  joint  with  a  split  float.  That  material  sticking  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  is  the  expansion  material.  That  shows  the 
edges  at  the  joints.  Instead  of  using  a  steel-protected  joint,  we  are 
simply  finishing  off  the  joints,  that  is  rounding  off  the  outside  edge 
of  the  road  to  prevent  chipping.  Those  joints  are  about  39  feet,  6  in- 
ches. That  is  a  completed  section  of  the  road  prior  to  covering  with 
earth ;  for  curing  those  the  expansion  joint  projected  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  road.  That  is  the  road  after  it  has  b^n  cured,  and  we  are 
cleaning  off  the  dirt.  That  is  the  completed  roadway  after  the  dirt 
has  been  cleaned  off  and  the  road  has  been  opened  up  to  traffic.  We 
usually  keep  it  closed  14  to  18  days  after  the  concrete  is  laid  before 
-we  allow  traffic  to  go  on  it.  That  shows  the  method  used  in  Cali- 
fornia in  curing  their  concrete  roads.  Instead  of  covering  them  with 
dirt,  they  simply  have  a  ponding  method,  they  have  an  adobe  soil 
there  which  is  impervious  and  they  throw  up  this  little  dump  and  fill 
it  with  water.  That  represents  the  effect  of  traction  engine  traffic 
on  a  bituminous  road  from  the  cleats  on  some  of  the  engines. 

That  shows  the  character  of  traffic  that  roads  are  called  on  to  carry 
after  they  are  improved.  That  shows  the  effect  of  automobile  traffic, 
motor  traffic  on  a  water-bound  macadam  road ;  all  the  fine  materials 
ripped  out.  That  is  another  one  showing  the  effect  of  motor  traffic. 
That  is  another  picture  showing  the  effect  of  motor  traffic  on  water- 
bound  macadam.  That  shows  sweeping  water-bound  macadam  prior  to 
treatment  with  oil.  That  shows  machine  broom  sweeping;  that  is 
cleaning  up  after  the  machine  broom  has  gone  over  it  and  they  are 
cleaning  the  balance  of  the  material  off  with  a  hand  broom.  That 
is  the  old  method  of  applying  oil.  That  is  the  first  oil  wagon  in  the 
State  several  years  ago;  this  is  a  new  method  of  applying  oil  with 
a  motor  pressure  distributor.  That  is  the  road  after  the  oil  is  applied 
before  the  chips  are  spread  on  the  road.  That  is  the  road  being  cov- 
ered with  chips  to  prevent  traffic  from  picking  up  the  oil.  That  is  a 
treated  road,  that  was  under  traffic  for  about  30  days.  That  is 
another  treated  road  up  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  State, 
treated  with  asphaltic  material.  At  the  same  time  it  shows  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  are  trying  to  treat  our  State  highways  with  white- 
washing; on  our  important  highways  we  are  aiming  to  white- wash 
the  telephone  poles  and  all  the  objects  projecting,  which  is  a  big 
help  to  the  travelling  public  at  night;  it  makes  it  look  as  though  some- 
one was  on  the  job.    That  is  another  treated  road  with  guard  rail 
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and  telephoDe  poles  white-washed.  That  is  a  shale  road  treated 
■with  simply  a  dust  layer  up  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State; 
"we  utilize  asphaltic  oil  to  lay  the  dust.  That  is  another  treated  road. 
That  is  anotiier  treated  road  with  dust  laying  oil.  Thank  you,  gen- 
tlemen, for  your  attention.  (Applause.) 

A  Member:  Where  a  county  is  deprived  of  the  automobile  taxes 
and  the  cash  road  tax,  a  county  containing  numerous  towns  where 
million  of  dollars  are  paid  out  every  day  to  the  employees  who  are 
suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life  because  the  farmers  cannot  get 
into  them,  and  the  farmers  are  suffering  because  they  cannot  get  in 
on  the  county  roads,  what  is  the  remedy — ^where  you  are  building 
these  arteries  for  boulevards? 

MR.  UHLER :  Well,  the  only  remedy  I  see  is  a  question  of  funds. 
The  Department  ia  absolutely  helpless.  As  far  as  building  these  main 
arteries,  if  we  were  to  undertake  that  system,  we  would  have  to  keep 
those  other  roads  up. 

A  Member:  What  are  we  going  to  do  locally  to  get  into  our 
naarket  towns  while  you  are  building  those  roads?  I  live  on  the 
State  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio;  Ohio  is  willing  to  meet 
the  Pennsylvania  people  and  build  half  the  road,  but  that  cannot  be 
done,  and  near  Sharon,  where  I  live,  the  roads  are  utterly  impassable. 
Potatoes  were  being  shipped  from  Ferndale,  from  Bird  Hill  and 
Kinsman,  bought  at  30  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  farmers  realized  that 
it  was  going  to  be  too  late,  they'd  have  to  cart  them  out  and  put 
them  in  the  fields,  while  potatoes  had  a  ready  sale  at  a  dollar  in 
Sharon;  the  consumer  and  producer  were  both  suffering;  what  is  the 
remedy? 

MR.  UHLER :  To  get  suflBcient  means  to  improve  your  main  roads, 
we  feel  that  it  is  going  to  take  considerable  time  for  the  State  to 
raise  the  revenue  to  build  this  entire  mileage  of  10,200  miles ;  we  feel 
that  the  local  authorities  should  help  out  and  co-operate,  that  they 
should  provide  means,  should  meet  us  half-way  in  building  the  roads. 
To  build  the  10,200  miles  of  road  is  out  of  the  question;  that  cannot 
be  done  for  a  period  of  at  least  10  or  15  years. 

A  Member:  We  feel  that  we  need  the  local  roads  more  than  the 
main  arteries. 

MR.  UHLER:  Well,  the  main  arteries  I  have  in  mind  is  with  a 
view  of  market  roads,  to  take  care  of  your  main  locations.  The  road 
you  have  reference  to,  is  that  on  the  State  highway? 

A  Member :    From  all  these  points  north  into  Sharon. 

MR.  UHLER:  If  it  is  not  a  State  highway  route,  by  ajjplying  you 
can  get  State  aid. 

A  Member:  All  the  arteries  lead  into  Sharon  from  the  State 
line  road. 
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MB.  UHLEB:  If  they  are  not  on  the  State  highway  rente,  the 
county,  if  they  will  raise  an  equivalent  amount  of  money,  can  get 
State  aid  to  the  extent  of  50%.  The  last  Legislature  appropriated 
1500,000  for  highway  construction ;  that  can  only  be  expended  on  the 
roads  which  are  not  on  State  highway  routes. 

A  Member :  Do  I  understand  you  to  ask  the  local  people  to  bear 
one-half  the  expense  of  State  highways? 

MB.  UHLEB :  I  think  that  is  the  thing  to  do  if  you  want  to  get  a 
system  at  an  early  date.  You  are  the  people  benefitted  by  it.  We 
have  several  instances  where  the  local  people  have  agreed  to  pay 
50%  of  the  cost  of  construction  on  our  State  highways.  We  have 
an  application  from  Cambria  county  in  which  they  pledge  them- 
selves to  pay  50%  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  10  miles  of  road  on 
the  State  highway.  We  have  another  between  Pittsburgh  and  Wash- 
ington. We  are  working  on  a  road  in  Chester  and  Delaware  counties 
where  the  local  people  have  pledged  themselves  for  |70,000,  and  other 
schemes  whereby  the  local  people  will  pay  half  the  cost  to  get  the 
roads  at  an  early  date. 

A  Member:  While  the  State  has  approximatdy  10,000  miles,  the 
local  people  have  90,000  to  take  care  of ;  it  is  a  wonderful  burden  on 
the  local  people. 

MB.  UHLEB:  Yes,  it  is  a  larger  problem  than  the  average  citizen 
thinks  it  is.  Of  course  the  State  has  got  the  more  important  roads 
in  all  the  communities.  It  is  altogether  a  case  of  l^;islation  and  a 
case  of  money. 

A  Member:  Whose  fault  was  it  that  the  State  inherited  so  many 
poor  roads? 

MB.  UHLEB:  All  I  can  say  is  that  these  routes  are  laid  .down  by 
legislative  enactment.  T  am  not  here  to  blame  anybody.  The  roads 
are  here;  as  the  Governor  says,  it  is  not  a  theory,  we  have  them  and 
have  got  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  them. 

The  CHAIBMAN:  What  interested  me  particularly  was  the  illus- 
trations you  show  of  roads  abandoned  for  all  these  years,  nobody 
travelled  over  them,  there  was  virtually  no  road  there,  and  the  ques- 
tion comes  in  my  mind,  what  have  those  people  done?  They  have 
not  gone  over  these  roads.  I  think  the  State  is  taking  over 
highways  that  nobody  requires  to  travel  on — that  is  the  way  it  would 
look  from  the  illustrations  shown. 

MB.  UHLEB:  I  assure  you  that  we  get  as  many  complaints  from 
those  roads  as  any  others  about  their  condition. 

The  CHAIBMAN:  But  roads  5  feet  wide  and  along  the  great 
mountain  sides  where  apparently  there  is  nobody  living,  abandoned 
since  the  lumber  was  taken  out  of  the  country. 
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MB.  UHLEB:  That  is  why  I  stated  that  in  my  opinion  the  State 
went  about  it  in  a  wrong  way  in  laying  out  the  present  system,  they 
should  not  have  taken  over  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  these 
roads. 

The  CHAIBMAN :  Some  industrious  member  of  the  Legislature 
wanted  to  show  his  people  that  he  got  roads;  that  is  about  it. 

A  Member:  Have  you  ever,  as  yet,  anywhere  in  the  State,  tried 
this  method  out  thoroughly?  Say  we  used  the  split  log  drag  as  soon 
as  the  frost  goes  out  in  the  spring  time  and  used  it  frequently  during 
the  summer  time  to  keep  that  road  in  good  shape,  free  from  ruts, 
etc.,  and  keep  it  going  until  freezing;  have  yon  ever  done  that? 

MB.  UHLEB:  We  have  been  advocating  that  and  trying  to  get 
our  men  to  do  it  right  along.  I  think  that  is  the  only  way  to  handle 
a  dirt  road,  to  keep  at  it  with  a  log  drag. 

A  Member :  I  would  like  to  see  it  demonstrated  somewhere  in  the 
State. 

MB.  UHLEB:  You  cannot  help  getting  good  results  with  that 
method. 

A  Member :  We  had  a  demonstration  in  our  county  that  was  abso- 
lutely satisfactory. 

MB.  UHLEB:    It  cannot  help  be  satisfactory.    (Applause). 


The  CHAIBMAN :  We  have  with  us  the  Hon.  Henry  A.  Bamhart, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Indiana  and  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Boads,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  he  will  address  us  tonight  on  the 
subject  of  roads — "National  Bead  Construction,"  particularly.  Hon. 
Henry  A.  Bamhart.    (Applause). 

Mr.  Bamhart  delivered  the  following  address: 


NATIONAL  ROAD  CONSTRUCTION 


By  HON.  HENBY  A.  BABNHART.  Member  of  Congreis,  Committee  on  Road*. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Tour  Chairman  introduced 
me  by  saying  that  I  would  talk  on  National  Boad  Construction  and 
legislation  particularly.  I  am  going  to  change  that  word  particu- 
larly to  incidentally.  My  good  friend,  Mr.  Patton,  vdth  whom  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  serve  in  Congress  and  with  whom  I  lived  at  the 
same  hotel  for  several  years,  has  several  times  invited  me  to  come  to 
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Pennsylvania  and  deliver  a  talk,  and  I  am  going  to  introduce  myself 
by  saying  to  you  that  I  have  spent  most  of  my  years  on  a  farm  and 
in  the  farming  business,  although  I  have  been  incidentally  in  some 
other  things  in  a  business  way.    And  I  might  say  further  that  I 
never  made  a  public  address  until  I  was  almost  50  years  old,  so  you 
will  not  expect  an  oration ;  in  fact,  the  first  speech  I  ever  made  was 
at  a  meeting  in  my  home  city.    That  was  a  public  reception  given  in 
honor  of  a  very  popular  Methodist  preacher  who  had  been  returned 
to  his  charge  for  the  seventh  consecutive  year,  and  I  had  been  asked 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  citizens,  the  public,  and  I  agreed  to  do  so, 
but  when  I  got  into  that  pulpit  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  and  saw 
a  great  audience  before  me,  and  all  of  those  hallowed  surroundings 
above  me,  I  think  I  must  have  spoken  in  a  very  sentimental  vein, 
because  when  I  had  finished  and  took  my  seat  over  to  the  right  of 
the  rostrum  inside  the  rail,  a  good  old  Methodist  neighbor  who  lived 
a  square  and  a  half  from  me  for  many  years,  arose  seven  or  eight 
seats  back  and  came  walking  down  the  aisle  hurriedly  and  took  me 
by  the  hand  and  said,  "God  bless  you,  neighbor  Bamhart,  if  you 
knew  more  of  the  Bible  and  were  an  out  and  out  Christian  and  hadn't 
been  a  Democrat  so  long,  you'd  make  a  good  preacher."    (Laughter). 
Another  thing,  some  years  ago  I  was  accidentally  elected  to  Con- 
gress, and  when  I  went  to  Congress,  I  went  in  mid-term,  that  is  to 
say,  I  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  a  deceased  member, 
and  the  Congressional  Directory,  as  it  always  does,  carried  a  consider- 
able write-up  of  my  more  or  less  illustrious  career.    I  prepared  most 
of  it  myself — I  will  tell  you  the  truth  about  it — and  I  set  forth  that 
I  had  grown  up  on  a  farm,  that  I  lived  on  a  farm  several  years  after 
I  was  married,  that  I  had  been  engaged  in  the  newspaper  business, 
that  incidentally  I  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
State  Correctional  Institutions  and  afterward  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  State  Benevolent  Institutions.    One  day  Unde 
Joe  (Cannon)  was  in  the  cloak-room  talking  with  one  of  my  col- 
leagues from  Indiana  and  said :  "I  see  this  new  man  from  your  State 
has  had  a  remarkably  consistent  career.    He  was  first  a  farmer,  thai 
settled  down  in  the  editorial  chair;  he  didn't  like  the  newspaper 
business  very  much,  so  from  there  he  went  to  the  penitentiary,  and 
then  to  the  insane  hospital,  and  then,  in  the  very  nature  of  consis- 
tency, to  Congress."  (Laughter). 

I  do  not  know  very  much  about  this  new  era  of  road  building. 
You  know  we  have  been  kept  on  the  job  very  closely  for  the  last  eight 
or  ten  months  in  Washington ;  I  sometimes  think  too  close  for  your 
good  and  ours  too,  but  that  is  neither  here  or  there.  Notwithstanding 
that,  the  spirit  of  better  roads,  the  enthusiasm  for  better  roads  and 
the  need  for  better  roads  everywhere  has  finally  reached  Congress 
and  you  have  regularly  delegated  committees  to  look  after  the  ques- 
tion of  good  roads.  And  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  I  happen  to 
be  a  member  of  that  committee  and  have  helped  to  put  two  bills 
through  the  House  providing  government  aid  for  roads. 

In  this  connection  I  am  going  to  introduce  my  talk,  what  I  have 
to  say  on  the  good  roads,  by  reading  you  a  text  that  I  secured  one 
day  in  a  conversation  with  a  man  in  the  Agricultural  Department 
who  gave  me  some  figures,  that,  to  me,  were  very  interesting.  He 
said  tiiat  it  cost,  by  horse  and  wagon  transportation  on  the  average 
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road  in  the  United  States  as  now  constructed,  23  cents  to  move  a  ton 
of  produce  or  freight  a  mile;  23  cents  a  mile,  that  is  the  average  cost; 
on  the  railroads  a  ton  of  transportation  cost  about  7^  mills  per  mile, 
and  by  the  Erie  Canal,  about  3  mills  per  mile.  On  tiiis  basis,  and  I 
want  you  to  remember  this,  a  dollar  will  send  a  ton  of  ordinary 
freight  by  horse  and  wagon  on  an  average  road  a  little  more  than  four 
miles;  by  railroad,  at  carload  rates,  a  dollar  will  send  a  ton  of  freight 
nearly  133  miles,  and  by  the  Erie  Canal  about  500  miles.  Also,  if 
a  horse  can  move  a  ton  of  freight  on  a  level  road,  it  will  require  two 
horses  to  move  that  ton  on  a  10%  up  grade,  four  horses  to  move 
it  on  a  20%  up  grade  and  eight  horses  to  move  it  on  a  33%  up  grade. 
We  all  recognize  that  up  grade  is  resistance,  and  if  our  improperly 
constructed  roads  contribute  the  same  resistance,  and  they  surely  do, 
which  we  discover  in  order  to  contribute  the  least  cost  of  highway 
traflBc  is  beyond  any  question  whatever. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  western  Penn.sylvania,  who  lives  out  in  my  part  of  the  country. 
When  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  potatoes  were  being  sold 
by  the  farmer  not  very  far  from  the  market  place  for  30  cents  a  bushel 
but  that  it  cost  the  people  in  this  market  place  a  dollar  a  bushel  to 
purchase  those  products,  I  never  before  have  had  the  illustration  of 
the  importance  of  good  highways  as  a  contributory  benefit  to  cheap- 
ening the  high  cost  of  living  impressed  upon  me  as  those  very  few 
words  impressed  me.  We  have  men,  especially  politicians,  giving 
us  all  sorts  of  nostrums  for  reducing  the  so-calld  high  cost  of  living, 
and  in  a  measure  there  is  some  need  along  that  line,  but  it  is  our 
wastefulness,  men,  more  than  anything  else,  that  has  to  do  with  the 
high  cost  of  living.  We  do  the  work,  we  expend  the  energy,  we 
spend  the  money  necessary  to  make  the  appropriations,  and  then  we 
waste;  but  we  are  getting  over  it  more  and  more,  and  if  some  of  you 
men  who  are  about  as  old  as  I  am,  will  go  back  not  so  very  many  years 
and  compare  the  conditions  then  with  the  conditions  now,  you  will 
see  what  economics  and  the  practical  use  of  the  gray  matter  is  doing 
in  the  way  of  providing  better  things  for  the  farmer.  I  have  often 
thought,  in  travelling  over  the  country,  what  I  beheld  on  those  pic- 
tures here  tonight,  that  just  a  little  practicality  in  the  matter  of 
making  public  improvements  will  not  only  add  greatly  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  and  to  the  comfort  of  traveling,  but  it  will 
add  to  the  value  of  adjoining  real  estate ;  it  must,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  be  so.  And  therefore  I  have  been  an  earnest  advocate  of 
the  idea  of  the  U.  S.  Government  contributing  its  share  in  the  up- 
building of  these  roads  running  through  rural  districts,  where  the 
expense  thereof  by  the  rural  districts  alone  would  be  so  heavy,  it 
would  be  almost  an  impossibility.  So  we  have  passed  in  the  House 
at  this  session  of  Congress  a  bill  providing  that  the  Government 
shall  appropriate  as  a  road  fund  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  1^,000,000.  That  is  a 
good  deal  of  money,  but  a  large  per  cent,  of  it  will  come  from  income 
taxes  and  from  men,  as  we  believe,  living  in  the  large  cities  who  are 
wearing  out  your  country  roads  and  not  paying  a  dollar  to  assist 
in  keeping  them  up.  We  expect,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
that  there  will  be  allotted  to  each  State  in  the  Union  a  lump  sum  of 
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165,000;  the  balance  of  this  money  will  be  apportioned  to  the  states 
in  the  proportion,  first,  of  the  population  of  that  particular  state  to 
the  whole  United  States,  and  then  in  proportion,  as  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, to  all  of  the  miles  of  improved  roads  in  that  state  to  all 
of  the  roads  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  In  that  way  it  has  been  fig- 
ured out  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  put  up  what 
is  sometimes  known  as  50-50;  where  the  state  puts  up  a  dollar,  the 
Government  will  put  up  a  dollar  to  the  extent  of  the  limit  of  the  ap- 
propriation, and  in  that  way  those  who  will  help  themselves  wiU  be 
helped  by  the  Government.  This  fund,  as  I  said,  wiU  be  placed  in 
the  care  and  keeping  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  will  re-distribute  it  to  the  road  departments  of  the  several 
states  which  have  been  r^ularly  and  legally  constituted,  and  on 
the  request  of  these  road  commissions  and  after  the  specifications 
have  been  presented  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  show 
that  the  work  has  been  done  in  a  skilful  manner  and  in  a  way  that 
will  conduce  to  the  building  of  a  permanent  and  durable  highway. 

There  is  objection  to  it.  Some  people  say  that  each  and  every 
community  ought  to  stand  on  its  own  legs,  so  to  speak,  and,  in  a  meas- 
ure, that  is  true;  but  nevertheless,  the  road  question,  as  I  see  it,  is 
one  wherein,  in  certain  instances,  it  is  very  important  to  have  a  good 
road,  that  the  conditions  in  that  particular  township  or  in  that 
county  may  be  such  that  the  raising  of  the  necessary  revenues  to 
construct  tiie  kind  of  a  road  that  the  general  public  needs  and  that 
the  general  welfare  of  business  demands,  would  cost  more  than  the 
community  could  possibly  aflford  to  spend  for  the  road. 

Another  thing,  is  the  importance,  in  these  road  commissions,  of 
having  men  at  the  head  of  your  State  commissions  who  understand 
their  business.  In  Indiana  it  is  said  that  we  have  wasted  10  times 
as  much  money  in  road  building  as  we  have  ever  secured  benefits 
from,  and  we  have  done  it  by  all  sorts  of  makeshift  cut  and  cover  road 
building  in  practically  all  of  the  years  gone  by.  We  have,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  area  of  the  state,  the  largest,  tiie  greatest  number  of 
improved  road  miles  of  any  state  in  this  Union,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  boast  to  you  especially  as  to  how  well  and  how  substantially  they 
are  improved.  We  have  gravel  in  Indiana  most  anywhere;  we  can 
dig  anywhere  along  the  side  of  the  road  and  find  a  good  quality  of 
road  building  gravel,  and  that  has  helped  very  much  in  the  matter 
of  constructing  good  roads.  But  we  are  reaching  a  point  where  we 
must  tear  up  most  of  these  roads  that  we  already  have  because  of 
improper  grading,  of  improper  drainage  and  of  the  lack  of  all  of  the 
essentials  that  go  to  make  a  road  bed  that  will  endure.  Nothing  is 
so  important  in  the  building  of  a  road,  as  I  see  it,  as  the  conBrtruc- 
tion  of  the  foundation  for  that  road.  Once  you  have  the  construc- 
tion, you  will  always  have  a  good  road  with  just  a  little  top  dressing 
from  time  to  time,  and  a  little  care.  If  you  do  not  have  the  good 
foundation,  you  will  never  have  a  good  road.  That  is  the  experience 
in  our  country,  and  I  take  it  that  it  is  yours.' 

I  am  delighted  this  evening  to  see  some  ladies  present.  I  wish  you 
men  would  have  all  sent  your  wives  to  this  meeting  for  me  to  talk  to 
this  evening.  I  know  you  when  I  look  into  your  faces,  and  you  are 
just  about  like  I  am.  I  thought  of  a  circumstance  this  evening  when 
mv  boys  came  home  from  college  one  time  and  one  of  them  wore  a 
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little  red  hat,  a  senior  hat,  and  the  other  a  green  cap  with  a  long 
vizor,  and  they  had  their  tronsers  rolled  up  aboat  half  way  to  their 
knees  and  their  sleeves  rolled  up  above  their  elbows,  and  they  were 
sitting  on  my  porch  and  one  day  I  said  to  them:  "It  may  be  all 
right  for  you  boys  to  wear  this  fantastic  garb  at  college,  probably 
the  boys  there  all  do,  but  you  are  not  making  yourselves  and  your 
father  any  friends  with  the  fellows  who  come  along  here  and  stop 
at  the  porch  to  talk  to  your  father  while  wearing  that  sort  of  clothes ;" 
and  when  I  went  away,  the  younger  one  said  to  his  brother,  "Dad's 
all  right  financially,  but  he  is  slow."  And  that  is  the  trouble  about 
these  men  when  they  reach  our  age,  we  are  all  a  little  slow,  we  get 
a  good  deal  fixed  in  our  minds  about  "whatever  is,  is  right"  as  we 
see  it,  and  we  don't  change  very  much.  I  have  always  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  talks  I  have  made  if  I  had  plenty  of  women  and  boys 
in  my  audience;  that  is  my  strong  forte,  and  I  am  going  to  talk  a 
little  to  you  women  about  your  husbands,  and  I  may  have  to  talk  to 
you  husbands  about  your  wives. 

What  I  shall  say  don't  have  much  to  do  with  roads;  I  never  made 
a  speech  in  my  life  where  I  stuck  to  my  text.  I  have  written  out 
skeletons  of  addresses  and  have  gone  to  the  platform,  and  when  I  left 
the  platform  I  would  find  that  I  had  scarcely  said  anything  of  what 
I  was  going  to  say.  I  have  had  a  little  experience  recently  in  some 
theoretical  fanning.  I  wrote  a  magazine  article  and  I  sold  it  for 
117.50  on  "How  to  Keep  Boys  and  Girls  on  the  Farm,"  and  I  will 
tell  you  about  what  I  said  in  that  article.  I  purchased  an  estate 
near  my  home  town  of  some  two  hundred  odd  acres  some  years  ago 
that  had  been  in  the  hands  of  some  heirs  of  a  deceased  State  Senator 
for  about  15  years,  and  it  was  not  the  ideal  farm.  After  spending 
all  of  the  Congressional  salary  that  I  had  laid  away  for  several 
years  in  building  fences  and  shaping  up  the  buildings  and  getting  the 
place  in  condition,  I  had  a  fairly  respectable  looking  place,  and  I 
sometimes  relate  that  to  my  friends  in  Washington  when  we  haven't 
much  else  to  do  in  the  evening;  and  my  friend  Patton  has  heard 
that  and  he  wanted  me  to  tell  you  something  about  my  farm. 

I  have  a  color  scheme  on  my  farm  and  I  advocated  it  in  this  article 
I  published  in  that  magazine  that  the  way  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls 
on  the  farm  is  to  make  the  farm  as  nearly  attractive  as  city  life 
and  as  much  as  you  possibly  can  avoid  keeping  the  boy  and  girl  in  the 
dreary  atmosphere  of  farm  life.  That  was  some  years  ago  and 
applies  to  a  good  many  farms  now.  Boys  and  girls  are  going  to  be 
attracted  by  the  bright  glare  of  the  city  life  and  the  picture  shows 
and  all  the  things  that  go  with  them,  and  if  you  want  to  hold  them  on 
the  farm,  you  have  got  to  show  them  something  there  besides  work, 
or  they  are  going  to  keep  on  getting  away  as  they  are  doing  at  the 
present  time,  and  this  thought  occurred  to  me,  that  I  would  adopt  a 
color  scheme  and  I  would  try  that  out,  and  I  did  it.  I  painted  my 
out  buildings,  all  four  of  them,  yellow,  just  as  yellow  as  yellow 
can  be,  and  trimmed  them  in  white.  I  painted  my  house  white  and 
trimmed  it  in  yellow.  I  secured  some  gold  and  yellow  sorrel  horses 
with  white  faces,  as  white  faces  as  I  could  get.  Then  I  bought  some 
Guernsey  cattle — I  don't  have  them  any  more,  I  have  gone  into  the 
Durham  business — but  I  bought  these  yellow  and  white  cattle,  and 
I  bought  and  have  raised  ydlow  Jersey  hogs;  I  have  yellow  Bourbon 
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turkeys,  buff  Oppington  chickens;  I  have  the  yellow  Collie  dog  with  a 
white  ring  around  his  neck  and  great  bushy  tail ;  1  have  a  yellow  cat, 
white  ducks  with  yellow  feet,  and  down  across  the  creek  in  some 
old  forest  trees,  we  have  some  yellow  fox  i?nuirrels,  who 
flaunted  pictures  in  the  ambient  air  with  their  yellow  tails,  and 
in  the  orchard  I  have  some  Grimes  Golden  apples  and  there  are 
some  yellow  hammers  flitting  here  and  there  occasionally  and  then 
there  are  some  yellow  hammers  driving  along  the  road  not  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  and  they  say  "Wouldn't  that  kind  of  a  farm  kill  you  ?" 
But  I  tell  you  what  it  does.  I  have  had  that  farm  for  nine  years. 
After  I  had  it  ready,  I  got  27  applications  from  some  of  the  best 
men  in  my  county  to  take  that  farm.  I  took  a  good  man  out  of  that 
list  and  put  him  on  there  and  he  is  with  me  today:  he  is  making 
money,  he  is  careful,  he  has  raised  four  daughters  and  a  son,  he  has 
them  in  the  graded  school,  he  is  out  of  debt  and  without  boasting, 
he  is  the  best  friend,  except  my  own  family,  that  I  have  in  the  world. 

A  Member:    Are  his  children  yellow?    (Laughter). 

MR.  BARNHART:  The  children  are  not  yellow,  they  are  white, 
though,  and  they  match  the  farm  in  that  respect.  (Laughter).  It 
may  be  that  it  is  all  right  to  paint  the  house  green  and  the  barn 
red  and  to  have  all  sorts  of  colors,  but  I  found  it  more  attractive 
the  other  way.  It  did  not  cost  me  a  cent,  and  the  fact  that  my  farm 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  color-scheme  farm  wotild  enable  me 
to  get  more  per  acre  than  any  of  my  neighbors  who  let  theirs  run 
along  in  the  old  ramshackle  way.  Some  of  you  won't  agree  with  that, 
and  I  may  be  wrong,  but  until  I  discover  that  T  am  wrong,  T  am 
going  to  believe  that  the  artistic  on  the  farm,  when  it  does  not  cost 
you  anything,  is  going  to  be  the  means,  along  with  the  telephone  and 
the  improved  public  highway  and  the  automobile,  of  keeping  the 
boys  and  girls  on  the  farm  where  they  ought  to  remain,  because,  of 
all  of  the  vocations  in  life  that  T  have  ever  encountered,  the  inde- 
pendent farmer  can  be  the  happiest  and  most  contented  of  all  if  he 
will. 

I  am  going  to  say  a  word  about  the  young  man.  T  see  before  me 
only  two  in  this  audience  who  are  not  reaching  along  toward  middle 
life,  at  least ;  but  I  delivered  an  address  to  a  graduating  class  of  an 
agricultural  college  last  year  and  I  had  before  me  all  young  men, 
and  I  said  to  them:  "Young  fellows,  you  are  just  entering  upon 
manhood's  estate,  and  you  stand  up  clear-eyed  and  clear-minded,  and 
look  all  the  world  in  the  face.  It  cost  a  lot  of  money  to  bring  you 
up,  boys.  Some  statistician  has  figured  it  out  that  it  costs  an 
average  of  f2,700  to  bring  children  from  babyhood  to  manhood,  to 
clothe  them,  doctor  them,  educate  them  and  make  men  and  women  of 
them ;"  and  I  said,  "Fellows,  that's  a  lot  of  money  to  put  into  flesh 
and  blood,  isn't  it?  But  you  cost  vastly  more  than  that;  you  have 
cost  your  father  many  short  meals  and  long  hours  and  hard  knookvS 
and  self-sacrifices,  and  already  his  hair  is  beginning  to  streak  with 
gray  and  your  mother,  ah,  fellows,  you  will  never  know  of  the  heart- 
aches, the  self-sacrifices,  the  pain,  the  anguish,  the  sleepless  nights 
that  she  has  given  to  make  a  man  of  you.  Doesn't  that  sober  you, 
young  fellows?    Don't  you  begin  to  realize  that  some  of  these  days 
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you  are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  take  your  place,  to  step  into 
your  father's  shoes  and  take  his  place  in  the  affairs  of 
men  ?  He  wouldn't  like  to  have  you  call  him  old,  but  just  the  same, 
he  is  not  as  young  as  he  used  to  be;  and  your  mother  is  already 
beginning  to  lean  on  you.  Doesn't  that  sober  you,  young  fellows? 
You  may  think  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements, 
but  once  the  load  is  fairly  strapped  on  your  strong,  young  shoulders, 
you  will  carry  it  and  scarcely  realize  that  it  is  there,  if  you  only  have 
the  willing  mind."  And  then  I  said  to  them,  "Boys,  it  is  high  time 
sirs,  that  you  were  beginning  to  pay  the  freight  and  the  back  debts 
that  you  owe  your  father  and  mother ;  but  you  will  pay  them,  won't 
you,  boys?    How?    By  being  always  and  everywhere  a  man." 

And  I  want  to  say  something  to  you  men.  The  place  to  take 
the  true  measure  of  a  man  is  not  necessarily  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
"Amen  comer,"  not  in  the  shops  nor  in  the  office  and  not  in  the  forum 
nor  on  the  platform,  but  at  his  own  family  fireside.  There  man 
lays  aside  the  mask  and  we  may  readily  see  whether  he  is  a  hero  or 
a  humbug,  a  king  or  a  coward.  I  care  never  a  whit  what  a  man's 
politics  or  religion  may  be;  I  care  not  if  he  prays  every  night  and 
morning  until  he  is  red  in  the  face  and  so  loud  that  he  shakes  the 
eternal'  hills ;  if  his  family  dreads  to  hear  his  footsteps  when  he  comes 
toward  the  house  and  if  the  stock  is  shy  and  fearful  in  his  presence, 
that  man  is  not  on  the  square.  But,  if  on  the  other  hand,  his 
children  and  his  dog  meets  him  with  a  yell  of  delight,  when  they  see 
him  coming  and  if  love's  own  sunshine  illumines  the  face  of  his  loved 
one  when  she  hears  him,  that  man  is  pure  gold  and  his  home  is  a 
heaven,  for  the  humbug  never  gets  that  near  the  great  white  throne. 

And  then  another  thing,  men,  I  was  asked  this  evening  to  relate 
to  you  the  circumstance  of  tired  hands.  Billy  was  riding  on  a 
railroad  train  one  time  and  the  train  stopped  at  a  station  and  he 
said  a  large  fat  man  got  aboard  the  train  and,  as  there  was  only 
one  vacant  seat  and  that  was  the  one  Billy  was  partly  occupying, 
the  fat  man,  whom  Billy  analyzed  as  a  farmer  from  the  milk  splotches 
on  his  boots,  sat  down  with  Bill,  in  fact,  partly  on  him,  not  because 
he  meant  to  be  impolite,  but  because  he  was  built  that  way  and 
couldn't  help  sitting  on  him,  and  Billy  said  that  immediately  after 
he  had  taken  his  seat,  he  discovered  that  the  man  fixed  a  stare  on  an 
imaginary  spot  in  the  aisle  of  the  car  and  looked  at  that  spot  by  the 
milft  Billy  finally  became  impatient  and  touched  him  on  the  elbow 
and  said,- "What  is  the  matter  my  friend?  Are  you  in  trouble?" 
"Oh  no,  I  am  not  in  trouble."  "No  debts?"  Bill  said:  "No,  I  am  out 
of  debt  and  have  four  nice  boys  and  we  have  a  mother  and  that  is 
what  I  was  thinking  about.  You  see  in  other  years  we  had  to  work 
awfully  hard  to  pay  the  interest  on  our  debts  and  to  get  the  clothes 
and  provide  the  books  for  our  boys  and  try  to  bring  them  along 
and  make  men  out  of  them,  and  mother  worked  hardest  of  all.  The 
boys  and  I  bad  time  occasionally  to  go  to  the  blacksmith  shop  and 
over  to  Wasser's  store  and  to  the  circus,  and  went  to  campaign 
rallies,  but  mother  was  always  so  busy  it  seemed  she  never  had  time 
to  go  along," 

Here  is  a  picture  of  some  years  ago  and  some  of  you  men  will 
recognize  it.  The  farmer  continued:  "You  see  on  Monday  she 
washed,  on  Tuesday  she  ironed,  on  Wednesday  she  mended  the  clothes 
for  the  boys  and  me,  and  on  Thursday  she  worked  the  garden  and 
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looked  after  the  setting  hens,  etc.,  and  churned,  and  on  Friday  she 
scrubbed  the  floors,  rid  up  things  about  the  house  and  on  Saturday 
she  baked  and  commenced  preparing  for  the  big  Sunday  dinner  that 
she  was  going  to  spread  for  the  neighbors  that  were  coming  in  and 
the  boys  that  were  coming  to  play  with  our  boys.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing she  got  up  early  and  gathered  up  the  soiled  clothes  for  iJie  boys 
and  myself  and  laid  out  our  clean  clothes  and  put  the  soiled  ones — 
made  ready  for  the  wash  and  prepared  the  breakfast,  and  when 
that  was  over  and  she  had  cleaned  the  dishes  away,  she  commenced 
preparing  the  dinner  and  was  so  busy  about  that  that  she  barely  had 
time  to  say  "How-d  do,  make  yourselves  at  home"  to  the  gathering 
guests  and  then  served  dinner  to  two  full  sittings  of  people  and  get 
th^ dishes  washed  and  her  hands  wiped  dry  and  her  gingham  apron 
changed  for  one  of  white  just  in  time  to  say  good-bye  to  the  departing 
guests,  and  then  she  went  to  bed  all  tired  out  with  a  glorious  prospect 
that  sJie  was  going  to  arise  on  the  following  morning  and  do  the 
same  thing  over  again,  day  after  day  and  week  after  week  and  year 
after  year,  until  one  morning  she  didn't  get  up  and  I  hurriedly  sent 
for  a  doctor  and  he  came  and  after  looking  her  over,  said,  "My  friend 
you  have  sent  for  me  too  late,'  and  four  days  after  that  we  laid 
her  away  up  yonder  against  the  hillside  where  yon  see  those  pine 
trees  and  the  snow  is  more  than  two  feet  deep  over  her  now."  And 
then  he  looked  down  on  that  imaginary  spot  in  the  aisle  of  the  car 
again  for  a  long  time,  and  Bill  mustered  up  the  courage  to  touch 
him  on  the  elbow  and  in  a  husky  voice,  said  "What  did  she  die  of, 
my  friend?"    And  he  said,  "Just  tired  hands." 

I  don't  know  that  we  do  it  any  more,  but  I  remember  the  time 
when  we  really  did  forget  about  mother  and  I  want  to  impress  upon 
you  men,  if  there  are  any  here  who  do  sometimes  forget,  to  not  do 
so  any  more.  I  tell  you  the  mother  in  the  home  is  the  royal  diadon 
of  earth's  creation,  she  is  the  best  asset  we  have,  and  every  time  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  lecture  to  young  men  just  graduating 
out  of  high  schools,  I  tell  them  to  get  married  and  marry  a  girl 
who  knows  how  to  do  things  and  can  really  be  a  life  partner  that  is 
worth  having. 

But  we  have  a  lot  of  other  things,  we  have  trials  and  tribulations, 
we  complain  a  good  deal,  we  see  things  that  are  not  right,  don't  we? 
And  we  borrow  a  whole  lot  of  trouble.  I  heard  of  an  art  critic  once 
who  was  coming  down  through  a  public  park  one  day  twirling  his 
cane,  and  in  passing  a  gateway  he  saw  an  owl  mounted  on  a  post, 
and  he  said  to  himself,  "The  taxidermist  that  mounted  that  bird 
was  a  blacksmith;  its  beak  droops  too  low,  the  eyes  are  too  staring, 
its  breast  is  too  flat,  there  are  too  many  feathers  on  his  legs,  his 
tail  droops  too  low  and  his  wings  are  badly  poised."  Just  then  the 
owl  turned  his  head  and  flew  away,  and  the  critic  said,  "He  flies 
like  a  goose."  (Laughter).  We  sometimes  do  that;  we  say  all  the 
things  about  a  fellow  we  can  think  of  and  when  we  can't  think  of 
anything  else.  We  say  he  is  bow-legged  or  something  of  that  sort 
for  which  he  is  not  responsible,  and  then  we  give  up.  I  have  seen 
people  give  up  in  absolute  despair  and  say,  "I  can't."  Oh,  that  word 
"can't"  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  prevent  prog^ress,  it 
has  done  more  than  any  other  word  in  the  language  to  hold  men  back. 
If  I  had  said  as  a  boy,  fifteen  miles  from  market  center,  when  I  was 
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a  little  chap  "I  can't,"  I'd  be  out  there  somewhere  yet,  I  presume, 
and  may  be  I'd  be  better  oflf,  I  don't  know,  but  this  thing  of  saying 
"can't"  often  suggests  the  poem  once  recited  in  my  presence  by  old 
General  Sherwood,  a  member  of  Congress,  81  years  old.  He  was 
talking  about  fellows  always  saying  "I  can't,"  and  he  said  he  never 
got  away  from  this  poem: 

"There  was  a  man  named  Joseph  Gable 
Who  got  a  goat  jnst  for  his  stable. 
One  day  the  goat  desired  to  dine, 
And  ate  a  red  shirt  right  off  the  line; 
Then  Gable  to  the  goat  did  say 
Tonr  time  has  come,  you'll  die  this  day;' 
And  took  him  to  the  railroad  track 
And  bound  that  goat  down  on  his  ba<&. 
The  train  then  came  and  the  whistle  blew. 
And  the  goat  well  knew  his  time  was  due, 
But  with  a  mighty  shriek  of  pain. 
Coughed  up  the  shirt  and  flagged  the  train." 

We  can  cough  up  the  shirt  all  right  ordinarily  if  we  will  just  do 
it,  and  a  good  many  times  we  could  avoid  swallowing  it  if  we  would 
have  a  little  foresight. 

That  is  getting  a  long  way  from  the  road  question,  isn't  it?  Never- 
theless, as  I  said  to  you  in  the  beginning,  the  road  question  has  been 
so  splendidly  presented  to  you,  that  most  of  the  things  I  had  in  mind 
were  said  by  your  superintendent  who  seems  to  knew  a  good  deal 
more  than  I  do  about  the  road  question,  and  therefore,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  am  greatly  honored,  I  assure  you,  to  have  been  invited 
to  come  and  address  you  and  I  am  going  to  close  by  saying  to  you 
what  I  often  say,  that  it  is  worth  while  for  any  man  and  woman  to 
make  money.  You  can  make  it  when  you  have  good  roads  ,and  yon 
ought  to  make  money.  There  are  tremendous  demands  for  money  in  the 
world's  work  of  this  day ;  the  education  of  our  children,  the  question 
of  charities  and  corrections  and  all  is  demanding  more  and  more 
money  and  it  is  your  duty  to  make  money  and  to  let  loose  of  some,  of 
it,  because  I  believe  that  the  man  and  woman  that  strives  early  and 
late  to  gather  dollars,  to  grab  every  one  they  can  see.  to  hoard  it  up 
somewhere  that  their  children  may  have  something  to  quarrel  over, 
after  they  have  gone,  would  about  as  well  never  have  lived.  That  kind 
of  money  making  is  hardly  worth  while,  and  yet  the  spendthrift  has 
no  place  in  the  economy  of  our  country  either. 

What  I  particularly  meant  to  say  was  that  while  you  are  making 
this  money,  and,  I  hope,  making  it  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting 
your  country  by  doing  it,  there  is  one  measure  of  caution  that  every 
man  and  woman  onght  to  adopt,  and  that  is  to  see  that  it  is  made 
on  the  square,  because  after  you  have  accumulated  wealth,  after  you 
have  surrendered  yourselves  with  home  and  family  and  friends, 
after  you  have  stood  in  the  leadership  of  men  in  scholastic,  indus- 
trial or  professional  endeavor,  after  you  have  achieved  distinction 
in  politics  or  other  avenues  of  public  life — after  all  of  these  and  pos- 
sibly many  more  accomplishments,  there  will  come  a  day  when  you 
will  be  tired  of  it  all  and  you  will  lie  upon  that  couch  that  has  fur- 
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nished  you  refreshing  rest  in  all  of  the  years  gone  by,  you  will  be 
feverish  and  fretful  and  toss  about  and  you  will  be  surrounded  by 
friends  that  have  been  your  mainstay  of  strength  and  support  always, 
and  you  will  be  attended  by  the  best  medical  attendance  that  your 
abundance  of  money  can  employ,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  when  it 
might  be  expected  that  you  would  continue  to  look  to  these  earthly 
agencies  for  strength  and  support,  you  will  turn  your  back  upon  it 
all,  and  you  will  reach  a  hand  out  into  space,  and  your  lips  will 
beseechingly  implore: 

"Other  refuge  have  I  none. 

Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  thee; 
Leave,  oh,  leave  me  not  alone; 
Still  support  and  CMnfort  me." 

Men  and  women,  let  us  do  our  work  each  day  so  that  if  the  dark- 
ened hours  of  despair  overtake  us,  we  will  not  forget  the  strength 
which  comforts  us  in  the  desolation  of  other  times.  May  we  ever 
remember  those  bright  hours  that  found  us  strolling  through  the 
childhood  of  our  youth  among  the  picturesque  hills  and  beautiful 
valleys  thereof  or  lying  dreaming  on  the  margin  of  some  quiet  river 
when  a  light  glowed  within  us,  as  it  has  within  all  of  us,  and  we  prom- 
ised our  early  God  to  have  courage  through  it  all.  Spare  us  from 
bitterness  and  the  sharp  pangs  of  unguarded  moments ;  lift  our  eyes 
from  the  earth  that  we  may  not  forget  the  uses  of  the  stars;  let  us 
not  judge  others  too  harshly,  lest  we  might  condemn  ourselves. 
Give  us  a  few  friends  who  will  love  us  for  what  we  are,  and  ke^ 
ever  burning  before  our  vagrant  steps  the  kindly  light  of  hope,  and 
then,  though  age  and  infirmity  come  upon  us  and  we  have  come  not 
within  sight  of  the  castle  of  our  dreams,  we  can  still  be  thankful 
for  times  old  and  memories  that  are  good  and  sweet  and  the  evening 
twilight  of  life  will  iind  us  gentle,  contented  and  happy  still.  I 
thank  you.   (Applause). 


The  CHAIRMAN:  This  closes  our  evening  session,  except  the 
matter  of  general  discussion.  It  is  now  half  past  9  o'clock.  Is  there 
no  other  business  at  this  meeting?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  entertain 
a  motion  to  adjourn. 

On  motion,  the  session  then  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  May  24,  1916,  9.30  A.  M. 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Lohr  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  first  speaker  of  the  morning  will  be 
Mr.  W.  M.  Patton,  of  Mosgrove,  Pa.,  whose  subject  is,  "The  Neces- 
sity of  Lime  in  Pennsylvania  Agriculture." 


Mr.  Patton  then  spoke  as  follows; 
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THE  NECESSITY  OF  LIME  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
AGRICULTURE 


By  W.  M.  PATTON,  Motgrove,  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  pleased  to  stand 
before  you  this  morning  in  my  homeliness,  feeling  indeed  and  in 
troth  that  I  am  recognized  by  some  of  you,  because  some  of  you 
into  whose  friendship  I  have  found  my  way  with  somewhat  com- 
mon-placeness,  have  said  to  me  when  you  came  to  greet  me,  that 
undoubtedly  I  was  not  the  same  fellow  you  once  knew.  There  always 
come  to  us  along  the  lines  of  life's  various  changes,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  year's  institute  work,  when  T  came  home,  my  good 
wife  said  to  me,  "Wont  you  remove  that  nasty  old  beard  of  yours? 
you  look  like  a  boy  again."  One  morning,  in  order  to  harmonize 
with  her  kind  desire,  I  did  so,  unbeknown  to  the  members  of  the 
family,  and  not  a  child  of  mine,  of  whom  T  have  six,  had  ever  seen 
me  going  without  a  moustache;  and  when  I  came  into  the  living- 
room  to  be  confronted  by  my  three  boys,  the  oldest  looked  into  my 
face  and  then  looked  at  my  farmers'  garb  and  then  recognized  me  and 
said,  "Papa,  you  look  like  so  and  so ;"  and  the  other  little  boy,  a  couple 
of  years  younger,  said,  "You  look  like  so  and  so."  The  following 
day  some  good  friends  came  into  my  home  to  spend  an  hour  or  two 
with  us  and  I  related  the  incidents  and  my  friend  looked  at  me  a 
little  bit  and  said,  "Do  you  know  I  think  you  look  like  the  devil." 
(Laughter). 

Now,  if  you  will  accept  me  in  my  disguise,  and  yet  it  is  my  natural 
being,  I  want  to  talk  with  yon  this  morning  briefly  and  somewhat 
hurriedly,  possibly,  concerning  a  subject  that  is  wonderfully  dear  to 
me  because  of  the  fact  that  out  of  judicious  use  of  lime  I  have  made 
,  an  old  farm,  not  to  bloom  and  blossom  like  the  Garden  of  Eden,  but 
I  have  made  it  come  from  non-productiveness  onto  a  paying  basis. 
The  subject  of  lime  and  its  necessity  in  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  I  knew  it,  is  misunderstood,  in  a  pretty  well  defined  sense,  in 
even  the  best  agricultural  sections  in  this  good  old  Commonwealth 
of  ours.  I  do  not  think  there  is  another  state  in  all  the  United  States 
that  has  a  greater  diversity  of  soils  than  we  have;  I  do  not  think 
there  is  another  State  in  our  whole  conglomerate  list  that  raises 
a  greater  variety  of  crops ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  more  progressive 
set  of  farmers  in  the  universe  than  Pennsylvania  has.  Yet  I  regret 
to  say  to  you  this  morning  that  in  a  good  many  localities  the  farm- 
ing of  Pennsylvania  has  fallen  into  disapproval,  and  a  goodly  number 
of  people  are  coming  to  us  extending  the  helping  hand  and  saying, 
"What  is  the  matter  with  you  farmers?  Why  the  high  cost  of  these 
products?  Why  don't  you  raise  more?"  And  indeed  and  in  truth, 
echo  answers,  "why." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  we  have  bad  at  our  command  these  many 
years,  lo  these  many  years,  commercial  fertilizers  in  all  their  various 
forms,  and  we  have  had  the  lime  available  because  there  isn't  another 
Compionwe^lth  in  the  whole  conglomerate  section  of  states  that  js 
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80  generously  supplied  with  lime  as  ours,  but  we  have  not  used  it. 
Only  of  recent  years  in  various  sections  of  this  State  have  people 
come  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  order  to  perpetuate  the 
growth  of  certain  crops,  and  those  crops  especially  beneficial  to  their 
best  good,  have  they  come,  I  say,  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they 
must  resort  to  the  use  of  lime. 

Now  there  has  been  a  cause  for  thia  There  are  groups  of  comities 
in  this  Commonwealth  through  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  pass 
during  the  past  season,  where  Nature  has,  in  a  measure^  been  nig- 
gardly in  the  dispensing  of  her  providences;  where  lime  is  not  found. 
But  you  go  westward,  and  starting  with  that  good  old  section  from 
which  the  homely  old  fellow  who  stands  before  yon  this  morning 
and  a  number  of  others  almost  equal  in  homeliness,  come  out,  and 
over  there  we  have  lime  miscellaneously  distributed  but  easy  to  access 
to  that  extent  that  we  feel  like  using  it  we  can  get  it,  we  can  bum 
it  upon  our  farms,  we  can  get  it  commercially  at  a  not  too  extrava- 
gant expense  and  use  it  if  we  so  desire.  Coming  stiU  eastward,  as 
we  came  along  over  from  Pittsdburgh  on  Monday  afternoon,  as  we  go 
down  in  the  Tyrone  district  until  we  get  into  this  beautiful  Lebanon 
"Valley,  where  we  find  the  lime  projecting  a  number  of  feet  above  the 
soil  and  where  it  is  abundantly  distributed  all  over  our  Common- 
wealth, I  say  to  you  that  that  misconception  has  gone  out  long 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  comparatively  speaking,  because  thirty- 
five  years  ago  I  came  into  possession  of  the  old  farm  of  which  I  am 
the  owner ;  there  had  never  been  a  sringle  bushel  of  lime  used  on  that 
farm;  true  it  had  passed  through  hands  that  had  carried  it  almost 
from  its  virginity  down  to  the  time  I  became  the  possessor,  and  there 
may  not  have  been,  and  yet  I  think  there  did  exist  a  cause  for  a 
use  of  lime  prior  to  my  possession  thereof.  That  condition  obtains 
in  a  large  measure  all  over  the  State  in  various  sections,  to-day, 
many  people  are  deterred  from  using  lime  by  reason  of  the  fact  of  its 
expensiveness.  Many  people  are  deterred  from  its  use  because  of 
the  fact  of  its  unpleasantness.  Many  people  are  deterred  from  its 
use  by  reason  of  a  confidence  they  have,  and  yet  I  think  we  univer- 
sally, collectively  and  individually  are  coming  to  an  acceptation  of 
the  truth  in  a  general  sense  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  soil  ferti- 
lity, the  foundation  of  all  truly  successful  agriculture,  we  must  grow 
such  crops  as  can  be  grown  only  by  the  judicious  application  of 
lime. 

I  said  to  you  a  moment  ago  that  the  expensive  side  of  the  proposi- 
tion was  a  consideration.  Now,  that  is  true ;  and  yet  that  expensive- 
ness can  be  obviated,  in  a  measure,  if  we,  as  farmers  in  communities, 
will  band  ourselves  together  harmoniously  and  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  purpose  of  serving  our  communities'  best  good 
and  our  individual  good.  We  can  purchase  this  commodity  for  our 
farms  if  we  be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  it  upon  the  farms,  at 
a  much  cheaper  rate  than  is  obtainable  when  an  individual  comes  to 
purchase  it  in  an  individual  sense.  I  think  that  we  farmers  are 
more  slow  than  any  other  organized  body,  and  we  are  not  organized 
any  more  than  any  other  company  of  individuals  who  are  working 
along  conjoint  lines  in  the  universe.  To  recognize  the  power  and  the 
force  that  within  us  lies  if  we  will  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  in 
harmony  one  with  the  other.   However,  the  general  trend  is  when  w« 
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want  to  make  a  purchase  for  our  farms,  we  possess  ourselves  with 
that  aloofness  which  prompts  us  to  stand  aside,  and  alone,  and  one 
individual  will  send  off,  in  correspondence  form,  to  a  vender  of  these 
products  which  he  must  have  and  solicit  the  purchase,  and  that 
coming  in.  a  small  form,  naturally  the  maximum  price  has  to  be 
paid. 

I  have  in  mind  at  the  present  moment  a  little  concrete  incident, 
and  this  little  incident  that  I  want  to  give  you  will  better  illustrate 
possibly  than  I  could  put  it  in  words  of  my  own,  the  application  on 
the  home  farm,  of  what  I  mean.  Beginning  a  month  earlier  in  the 
w^inter,  we  had  occasion  to  put  into  the  home  some  of  the  neces- 
saries relating  to  the  culinary  department,  those  foods  which  are 
just  as  safe  on  the  pantry  shelf  as  they  are  in  the  country  store. 
And  in  order  to  relieve  ourselves  of  the  necessity  of  hustling  oft  and 
purchasing  any  of  those  things  in  town  in  small  quantities,  I  took 
down  that  good  old  family  bible  with  which  we  are  all  familiar — 
there's  scarcely  a  man  or  a  woman  in  this  audience  who  hasn't  some 
acquaintance  with  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company's  catalogue — ^and  I 
took  that  down  to  find  out  what  certain  food  products  would  cost  me 
freighted  from  Chicago  to  my  home.  I  did  not  want  to  buy  some 
things  in  five  pound  packages — take  rice,  for  example,  1  wanted  a 
hundred  pounds;  and  take  Fels  Naptha  soap,  I  wanted  a  hundred 
pounds  of  that;  I  wanted  a  hundred  pounds  of  soup  beans,  sugar, 
coffee  and  those  things  which  are  absolutely  staple  upon  the  farm,  I 
wanted  in  such  quantities  as  they  would  last  during  the  winter 
months,  and  after  I  had  made  a  consultation  of  this  directory  of 
information,  I  went  down  to  the  little  home  merchant  who  buys  my 
surplus  commodities  and  pays  me  the  top  price,  and  I  said  to  him: 
"I  have  in  mind  the  purchase  of  certain  articles  of  food  that  we  must 
have,  name  me  a  price  on  them,  will  you."  And  his  reply  to  me  was, 
"Will  you  give  me  a  day's  time  to  figure  on  that  ?"  "Certainly,  I  am 
in  no  hurry;"  and  the  outcome  was  that  from  the  little  individual 
who  ran  the  little  corner  grocery  down  in  my  home  town,  the  man  who 
purchases  my  surplus  products  from  the  farm  and  pays  me  the  top 
price,  gave  me  those  products  with  his  personal  guarantee  for  them, 
at  65  cents  less,  charged  to  me,  than  I  could  have  gotten  them  from 
the  Sears-Roebuck  Company,  Chicago.  What  applied  to  that  parti- 
cular individual,  what  applied  to  that  case,  if  you  please,  applies  to 
the  lime  proposition,  and  I  say  to  you  that  you  and  T  do  not  serve 
our  own  best  purposes  when  we  sit  idly  by  and  permit  ourselves  to 
be  hedged  about,  by  those  conditions  that  we  are  forced  eventually 
to  go  to  the  vender  of  these  commodities  in  an  individual  sense  and 
say  to  him,  "I  want  20  tons  of  lime."  Do  you  know  that  the  little 
Jew  who  comes  into  our  community  and  establishes  himself  in  a  little 
cheap  hovel  on  a  side  street  and  commences  to  vend  his  cheap  cloth- 
ing, better  understands  this  process  of  buying  than  you  and  I. 

A  Member:     Are  you  a  Granger? 

MR.  PATTON:    No,  I  am  not  a  Granger;  I  wish  I  were. 

A  Member:    You'd  better  be. 
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MB.  PATTO!N :  I  am  a  living  example  of  being  made  such  in  anj 
community  in  which  I  find  myself  and  have  credentials  to  carry  me 
through,  at  a  moment's  notice;  but  even  you  Grangers  do  not  put 
back  of  your  organization  that  strength,  that  force,  that  power,  if 
you  please,  of  which  you  are  possessed,  along  these  lines  of  pur- 
chasing for  the  farm.  I  started  in  to  say  to  you  that  the  little  Jew 
clothing  man  better  understands  this  than  do  most  of  us  farmers 
who  have  been  in  the  harness  so  long,  lo  these  many  years,  till  our 
heads  have  grown  hoary  in  the  tilling  of  the  farm  and  purchasing 
those  commodities  that  come  to  us  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  That 
little  fellow  one  morning,  after  having  married  a  beautiful  American 
girl,  prepared  for  her  a  home,  placed  her  therein  and  eventually 
there  came  to  bless  that  union  a  little  baby,  one  of  those  things  so 
necessary  in  every  well  r^ulated  home  to  bring  true  happiness. 
Shortly  after  its  coming,  he  came  over  one  morning  from  the  little 
store  to  find  out  how  Rachel,  the  beloved  one,  and  the  baby  were 
getting  along,  and  coming  into  that  simple  home,  he  found  her 
there  with  that  downy  little  nestling,  if  you  please,  cuddled  up  in 
her  flexed  arm,  and  was  singing  to  it  in  tones  that  only  a  mother  can 
use,  "Bye,  oh  baby,  by  lo  baby,"  and  his  ideas  of  the  power  of  the 
mother's  expression  could  not  restrain  him,  and  stealing  forward, 
stealthily  he  touched  her  upon  the  shoulder  and  said,  in  the  Jewish 
tone,  "Dot  is  right,  Rachel,  you  teach  him  buy  low  and  I  teach  him 
sell  high ;  make  good  business  man  out  of  him.  (Laughter).  Now  that 
buy  low  is  a  consideration  when  you  come  to  this  product  of  the  lime 
for  the  farm,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  there  are  misconceptions 
growing  out,  as  I  view  it,  of  the  actual  value  of  lime.  Those  who  sell 
it  in  certain  localities  even  make  for  it  the  claim  that  it  is  a  plant 
food,  which,  in  itself,  from  my  viewpoint,  I  think  is  erroneous. 
Within  itself  it  is  not  capable  of  producing  vegetation.  There  is 
even  a  misconception  as  to  the  possibilities  of  lime  in  its  crude  form 
in  Mother  Earth.  Plato,  Cato,  Socrates,  .\ristotle,  Pliny,  all  those 
old  fellows  of  the  long  ago,  who,  before  the  coming  upon  the  scene 
of  Jesus  Christ,  wrote  along  agricultural  lines,  even  delved  into 
agricultural  literature — some  of  those  olden  characters  made  the 
positive  assertion  that  the  percolation  of  the  waters  through  the 
limestone  district  had  the  effect  that  water  would  disintegrate 
the  lime  particles  and  carry  them  into  the  strata  below  the  surface 
and  that  capillary  attraction  would  draw  them  into  the  roots  of  the 
plant.  The  recent  writers  on  agricultural  lime  have,  in  a  measure, 
confirmed  this  belief,  but  I  think  it  is  generally  accepted  at  this  time, 
and  we,  this  morning,  in  this  beautiful  City  of  Reading  find  our- 
selves surrounded  by  conditions  which,  in  themselves,  refute  that 
statement 

Pass  out  through  the  Lebanon  Valley,  if  you  please,  rrom  here  to 
Harrisburg,  where  you  will  find  the  lime  content  of  these  hills  pro- 
truding in  some  instances  above  the  meadows  themselves;  get  up 
into  Clinton  and  Lycoming  counties  where  the  lune  is  so  bountiftd 
and  you  will  find  it  extending  above  Mother  Earth  to  the  height  of 
190  feet;  get  over  into  our  home  section  and  you  will  find  it  hidden 
seven  to  nine  feet  and  even  a  hundred  feet  under  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  we  have  to  put  down  mines  to  bring  it  forth — the  l>e8t 
doctrine  we  can  bring  to  those  agricultural  labors  of  ours  is  the 
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doctrine  from  common-sense  based  upon  actual  practice  and  actual 
experience,  and  there  is  no  source  to  which  you  and  I,  we  jointly, 
can  go  as  a  body  than  to  the  soil  itself.  The  good  old  book  of  Job, 
I  cannot  give  you  the  verse  and  chapter  and  that  is  immaterial  any- 
how, but  the  good  old  book  of  Job  makes  a  declaration  coming  from 
the  lips  of  that  wonderful  man,  this  is  the  statement:  "Ask  the  soil 
and  it  i^all  answer  thee;"  and  you  people  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and 
the  Beading  districts  and  the  surrounding  beautiful  fertile  country, 
ask  your  soils  through  the  plow  and  the  crops  you  apply  to  your  soil, 
the  question,  "Will  the  disintegration  of  the  lime  content  of  these  soils 
be  sufficient,  when  it  finds  its  way  into  the  capillary  waters,  be  suf- 
ficient to  rise  and  perpetuate  the  lime  content  of  our  soils  for  the 
continuation  of  the  successful  growing  of  l^n^minous  crops?"  And 
it  comes  back  to  you  with  a  thundering,  No.  We  must  artificially  or 
naturally,  of  you  please,  introduce  into  our  soil  from  time  to  time 
an  application  of  lime. 

Why  is  it  necessary  ?  I  have  intimated  to  you  that  in  my  judgment 
lime  is  not  a  fertilizer.  I  have  intimated  to  you  that  it  is  not  a 
plant  food  in  the  sense  that  manures  are.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  with 
emphasis,  that  in  my  judgment  it  does  perform  upon  our  soils  func- 
tions which  are  wonderfully  important  but  not  as  multitudinous  as 
one  would  have  us  believe.  So  far  as  my  personal  experience  goes, 
I  have  derived  from  the  judicious  use  of  lime  in  all  its  various  forms 
upon  my  home  farm  advantages  which  have  been  worth  while.  When 
I  have  found  a  piece  of  soil  that  has  come  to  that  point  along  the 
lines  of  rotation  followed  by  those  who  preceeded  me,  that  soil  has 
become  tough,  tenacious,  close  in  texture  and  needs  a  loosening  up, 
needs  putting  in  that  condition,  if  you  please,  that  the  bacterial  de- 
velopment within  that  soil,  of  which  we  knew  so  little  a  few  years 
ago,  and  yet,  in  order  that  that  development  can  go  forward  as  the 
bacteria  upon  which  we  now  depend  so  largely  for  the  successful 
development  of  the  legumes  can  take  place  in  that  multitudinous 
form  into  which  they  should  develop  to  reach  their  best  good — into  a 
soil  of  that  kind  the  introduction  of  lime  is  very  beneficial,  if  we 
have  allowed  that  old  field  which  lays  away  out  there  somewhat 
remotely  situated  from  the  farm  buildings,  to  go  back,  in  a  sense,  to 
Mother  Nature's  way,  if  we  have  allowed  that  old  field  loving  Nature 
to  supplant  us  and  take  up  her  course  of  procedure  and  when  we  have 
failed  to  grow  thereon  crops  of  a  successfiil  character,  Nature  has 
come  to  the  rescue  and  established  crops  of  grass,  rag  weeds  or  any 
of  the  old  volunteer  crops  that  will  come  when  we  stop — an  applica- 
tion of  lime  to  that  field  will  be  beneficial. 

Those  are  two  of  the  instances;  but  in  my  judgment,  fellow  farmers 
and  co-workers,  those  two  instances  are  as  pigmies  compared  with 
the  third,  and  that  third  instance  is  when  we  make  an  application 
of  lime  to  our  soils  to  control  soil  acidity,  to  bring  our  soils  to  that 
sweet  condition  of  which,  when  we  are  possessed,  we  can  grow  the 
l^umes  in  any  of  their  forms.  So  much  then  for  the  necessity  for 
it.  Now  the  question  naturally  comes  up,  how  shall  we  apply  it? 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  you  a  full,  cut  and  dried  synopsis  that 
will  govern  all  conditions  under  which  a  man  may  be  surrounded. 
It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  of  the  many  forms  in  which  lime  is 
applied  m  this  State,  there  are  some  that  are  deserving  of  a  certain 
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measure  of  condemnation.  Kow  I  recognize,  becanae  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  discuss  this  subject  almost  from  one  comer  of  this  Com- 
monwealth to  the  ether  and  here  and  there  I  meet  with  an  individual 
who  locally  may  not  agree  with  me;  but  in  the  main,  ordinarily,  we 
arrive  at  a  harmonious  conclusion.  I  believe,  my  good  friends,  that 
there  are  certain  localities  in  this  Commonwealth  where  farmers  who 
are  thoroughly  straightforward  and  interested  in  the  best  good  of 
their  farms  and  practicing  those  practices  in  the  use  of  lime  that  are 
somewhat  injudicious. 

I  will  mention  briefly  some  of  those  practices.  Coming  down  to 
Beading,  between  here  and  Harrisburg,  I  observed  an  oat  field  to 
which  an  application  had  been  made.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  extra- 
vagantly, but  I  apprehend  from  the  appearances  so  far  as  I  could 
observe  them,  that  it  had  been  rather  free.  I  presume  at  least 
seventy-flve  to  eighty  bushels  of  burnt  lime  to  the  acre,  and  that  lime 
had  been  drawn  out — ^that  ground  had  been  broken  and  that  lime 
had  been  drawn  out  and  placed  in  small  piles,  I  don't  know  how 
large,  but  too  large,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  that,  too  large;  that  lime 
had  been  drawn  out  and  plac^  in  small  piles  and  after  the  ground 
had  been  broken,  an  application  of  it  was  made  by  broad-casting  it 
with  a  shovel  of  some  sort  and  the  mixture  was  made  as  nearly  as 
possible  by  the  tillage  tools.  I  do  not  care  what  those  tools  may  be 
of  which  you  are  possessed,  the  disc  harrow,  smoothing  harrow, 
cut-a-way,  double  cutaway,  or  any  other  combination  you  can  place 
upon  it,  if  lime  be  applied  to  the  average  Pennsylvania  soil  in  those 
small  clusters  of  piles  and  permitted  to  remain  there  and  yoa  en- 
deavor to  distribute  it  with  a  long  or  a  short  handled  shovel,  you  are 
going  to  get  a  surplus  in  one  place  and  an  insuflBciency  in  others. 
You  cannot  mix  it  properly  in  that  way.  I  am  convinced  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement  I  have  made  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we 
could  see  with  all  completeness  as  we  came  along  on  the  train  a  well 
defined  line  of  demarcation  where  those  piles  had  lain,  indicating 
the  surplus.  Nor  is  that  the  only  cause;  the  professional  man  appears 
upon  the  scene  and  makes  a  declaration  that  lime  that  is  so  treated, 
lime  which  is  hauled  out  and  put  in  small  piles  and  permitted  to  lie 
there  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  loses  by  leeching  at  fliat 
especial  point  on  which  it  is  placed,  approximately  40  per  cent,  of  its 
correctiveness  power  within  the  soil.    That  is  irregular. 

There  are  certain  other  localities  in  this  Commonwealth,  where, 
by  reason  of  their  remoteness,  etcT,  they  have  to  get  lime  into  and 
upon  their  farms;  they  are  forced  during  the  winter  months  to  haul 
it  and  use  it  in  much  the  same  sense  this  was  used.  Aside  from  that 
it  is  applied  to  the  soil  during  the  winter  months  and  then  the  plow 
is  started  in  springtime,  and  as  they  plow  up  to  this  soldier-like 
row  of  piles,  it  is  distributed  through  the  broken  soil.  In  other  in- 
stances, it  is  hauled  and  applied  immediately  to  that  soil  and  that 
soil  is  broken  for  com  and  the  lime  is  turned  in,  turned  under  I  want 
to  say,  because  the  average  Pennsylvania  farmer  with  the  breaking 
plow  that  is  used  in  this  Commonwealth,  generally  has  too  much  of 
a  tendency  to  upset  his  furrow  and  turn  the  organic  matter  as  well 
as  the  lime  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  that  is  where  yon  do 
not  want  it.  The  consequence  is  that  his  rotation  is  such  that  that 
soil  is  first  seeded  to  com  and  then  broken  for  oats,  and  his  purpose 
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and  iutent  is  aud  his  idea  was  to  bring  back  that  application  of  limie 
in  the  soil  that  he  had  broken  for  oats  and  have  that  soil,  that  furrow 
slice  sweetened  so  that  the  following  crop,  which  will  be  wheat,  he 
will  have  the  acidity  corrected  and  assure  himself  of  a  perfect  stand 
of  clover.  That  is  all  right  and  proper;  it  ia  a  time  saver  possibly, 
a  money  saver  possibly,  and  it  is  helpful  when  a  man  can  do  that 
work,  when  time  is  not  valuable  to  him,  as  he  can  do  it  in  the  winter 
mouths,  but  it  is  an  impossibility  generally  for  a  man  to  break  that 
soil  for  corn  and  bring  it  back,  because  nine-tenths  of  the  farmers 
do  not  plow  as  deeply  for  oats  as  for  corn  and  that  little  flake  of 
lime  applied  to  the  furrow  slice  is  left  down  in  subsoil  where  you 
don'^  want  it. 

Those  of  you  in  the  various  sections  of  this  State,  because  we  differ 
very  materially,  we  of  the  west  and  the  locality  from  which  I  come, 
seed  down  almost  invariably  with  our  wheat;  you  people  down  here, 
as  I  understand  it,  seed  down  very  largely  with  your  oats;  up  in  the 
northern  tier  of  counties,  they  seed  down  largely  with  their  oats 
and  we  seed  down  with  our  wheat  in  the  springtime  and  are  prompted 
to  make  an  application  of  our  lime  to  our  soils,  so  that  the  correcting 
of  the  soil  acidity  shall  have  gone  forward,  that  we  will  have  the 
soil  made  in  such  form  that  when  we  have  reached  the  springtime, 
the  month  or  two  which  preceded  us,  when  we  come  to  the  appli- 
cation of  our  clover  seed,  we  know  there  is  such  a  condition  exist- 
ing there  that  if  we  make  a  judicious  application  of  our  clover  seed, 
we  are  almost  assured  of  a  stand.  On  the  other  hand  the  people  who 
are  forced  to  make  an  application  of  lime  to  the  oats  are  harassed 
by  reason  of  such  conditions  as  existed  this  spring.  I  have  talked 
to  some  of  your  good  members  since  I  came  here  who  told  me  that 
they  had  just  got  their  oats  in  last  week.  You  had  embarrassment 
getting  those  oats  in  without  the  application  of  the  lime,  which  re- 
quires sometime,  and  we  are  hedged  about  by  conditions  in  which  you 
are  handicapped  for  time  with  this  method. 

Now  as  to  the  time — in  my  estimation,  the  good  book  you  know 
says  to  us,  there  is  a  time  for  everything  under  the  sun,  and  so  far 
as  I  have  seen,  where  it  is  permissible,  where  it  can  be  practiced  with 
judiciousness,  where  we  can  have  that  condition  that  we  can  go  for- 
ward along  this  line  of  agriculture  without  entanglement  and  em- 
barrassment and  break  the  soil  and  prepare  your  lime,  1  care  not 
what  may  be  the  quality  or  quantity  you  see  fit  to  use,  that  is  up  to 
you,  I  am  not  here  to  extol  any  particular  variety  of  lime,  break 
that  soil  until  you  can  smooth  it  down  in  such  form  that  you  can 
make  a  judicious  application  of  your  lime,  then  try  the  seed  and  seed 
the  clover  thereafter  when  that  sweetening  process  has  taken  place 
and  there  will  not  be  much  likelihood  of  a  failure  in  the  clover  stand 
which  we  speak  of  so  much. 

Incidentally,  I  should  like  to  mention  and  to  clear  up,  in  a  measure, 
some  of  the  fallacies  as  regards  the  different  limes.  In  my  home 
neighborhood  there  is  a  lime  manufactory — I  don't  know  that  that 
is  the  right  word,  if  not,  I  will  explain  myself  with  a  little  more 
completeness,  and  you  can  use  your  own  expression  concerning  it — 
they  quarry  their  lime,  bum  it,  grind  it,  and  if  that  is  a  lime  fac- 
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tory,  you  have  it — they  qaarry  that  lime,  which  is  of  a  splendid 
carbonate  percentage,  and  burn  it  and  sell  it  in  that  form  at  ^  a 
ton,  and  then  they  grind  it,  and  sell  it  at  |6.75  a  ton.  The  sfuper- 
intendeut  of  that  plant  was  in  my  home  the  other  day;  he  paid  me 
a  little  visit  and  in  a  private  conversation,  he  told  me  confidentially, 
and  I  give  it  to  you  in  confidence,  because  I  want  to  let  yon  into  my 
confidence  pertaining  to  this,  he  said  confidentially,  "There's  lots  of 
people  in  this  Commonwealth  who  want  lime  and  want  it  badly, 
but  won't  have  it  only  in  a  certain  form,  and  by  reason  of  the  con- 
venience of  that  form,  they  pay  us  |6.75  for  a  commodity  which 
we  could  sell  them  at  f3  in  just  as  good  form;  it  only  costs  us  75 
cents  a  ton  to  crush  it,  but  if  they  are  willing  to  do  that,  well  and 
good." 

Then  there  is  the  hydrated  form.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
that  hydrated  lime;  I  think  that  we',  as  institute  workers  and  farm- 
ers in  a  general  sense,  you  as  County  Chairmen  and  all  of  us  con- 
jointly this  morning  understand  the  ins  and  outs  of  commonplace 
agriculture  to  that  extent  that  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  lime  is 
only  the  product  of  the  limestone  rocks  found  so  abundantly  in 
mother  earth.  One  hundred  pounds  of  carbonate  represent  66  pounds 
of  that  commodity  recognized  as  caustic  lime.  We  take  that  same 
100  pounds  of  limje  and  burn  it,  don't  slake  it,  but  we  hydrate  it 
which  is  done  by  adding  to  that  56  pounds  of  lime  approximately 
118  pounds  of  water  and  we  now  have  175  or  176  pounds  of  water 
and  lime.  We  haul  that  out  and  use  it  and  pay  about  f  1.50  to  12.50 
a  ton  for  the  hydrating  process  which  you,  out  on  the  farm,  can  do 
with  a  few  pails  of  water  yourself  and  save  the  purchasing  and 
hauling  of  that  water,  save  that  excess  cost  and  serve  your  own 
purpose  just  as  well- 
Then  there  is  another  form  of  applying  it.  When  the  good  Lord 
created  these  old  hills  and  valleys  and  mountains  and  placed  within 
these  Pennsylvania  soils — I'll  give  him  credit  for  having  done  so — 
that  wonderful  and  marvellous  content  of  ours  that  is  placed  there, 
we  never  burn  a  particle  of  it,  he  put  it  there  in  the  raw  form  and 
until  the  hand  of  man  touched  these  lands,  Nattire  went  forward  in 
her  processes  using  it  in  the  raw  form.  I  had  occasion,  a  number 
of  years  ago,  to  be  in  the  extreme  western  section  of  this  State,  and 
an  individual  approached  me,  stating,  "I  have  something  I  want  to 
show  you ;"  and  he  showed  me  a  sample  of  the  finest  pulverized  raw 
limestone  representing  fl8  per  cent,  of  pure  carbon  lime,  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life ;  and  I  became  interested  and  said  to  him,  "What  will  this 
cost  me."  "One  dollar  a  ton  at  our  plant  in  bulk  form."  "But  1 
couldn't  use  it  in  bulk  form,  it  is  so  fine  that  a  man  has  no  box  in 
which  he  could  transport  it  without  serious  loss;  what  will  this  cost 
me  a  sack?"  "One  dollar  and  sixty-five  cents  a  sack."  Sixty-five 
cents  a  sack  for  putting  that  lime  in  sacks;  well,  that  is  cheaper  than 
jou  could  do  it,  it  is  cheaper  than  I  could  do  it,  and  T  became  in- 
terested and  purchased  a  carload  and  hauled  it  home  to  the  farm  and 
made  a  judicious  application  of  it  to, determine  whether  that  lime 
would  perform  the  function  upon  my  land  as  the  other  did,  and 
I  have  used  in  excess  of  200  tons  of  that  same  commodity  since  and 
it  is  giving  me  perfect  satisfaction. 
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It'ow,  ladies  and  gentleineu,  I  should  like  to  carry  you  further  con- 
ceruing  this,  but  your  Chairmau  has  said  that  you  were  to  quit  at 
11  o'clock  and  it  is  almost  half-past  ten  now,  I  believe  it  is  now 
10:10,  and  poseibly  I  had  better  stop  right  here.  I  don't  want  to 
mulct  on  you  too  much.  I  thank  you,  my  good  friends,  for  your 
splendid  attention.  I  am  glad  to  have  looked  into  your  faces;  many 
Mt.  whom  I  have  personal  acquaintanceship  with  and  I  thank  you. 
(Applause). 

jttK.  PENSTEKMACHEK:  What  quantity  of  lime,  raw  rock,  is 
required  to  be  effectual? 

MB.  PATTON :  To  go  into  details  as  regards  this  matter  of  lime, 
•vtt  could  talk  all  day  concerning  it.  No  man  can  determine  with 
accuracy.  The  chemist,  it  is  true,  makes  the  statement  that  he  can 
laKe  a  fragment  of  soil  of  a  ceitain  plot  of  ground,  provided  it  is  all 
sumiar,  and  make  such  tests  that  he  can  determine  just  how  much 
carbonate  of  lime,  how  much  caustic  lime  it  will  be  necessary  to 
appiy  to  that  soil  to  correct  its  acidity.  No  man  can  determine  how 
mucn  he  shall  apply.  In  the  olden  time  we  used  to  apply  75  to  125 
bushels  broadcast  to  the  acre.  I  think  it  is  generally  acctpted  in 
agricultural  lines  at  this  day  tiiat  on  the  average  Pennsylvania  soil, 
on  soil  that  has  not  reached  that  abused  condition  into  which  no 
Pennsylvania  soil  should  find  its  way,  that  one  ton  of  caustic  lime 
will  sweeten  that  soil  to  that  extent  that,  with  judicious  tilage,  a 
l^uminous  crop  can  be  grown  very  satisfactorily  the  following  sea- 
sou  ;  one  ton  of  caustic  lime. 

MR.  STOUT:    How  much  raw  lime? 

MR.  PATTON:  The  scientific  man  says  to  use  approximately 
twice  as  much  raw  lime  as  of  the  caustic  lime.  I  asked  half  a  dozen 
old  fields  out  on  my  farm  a  few  years  ago,  before  I  began  this  work, 
and  alongside  I  put  an  equal  quantity  of  caustic  lime  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  raw  lime;  those  fields  were  in  a  condition  of  whidi  I 
was  not  ashamed;  I  had  organic  matter  in  abundance;  I  had  humus 
there,  plenty  of  it,  being  governed  by  Job's  declaration,  I  asked  those 
fields,  as  he  demanded  we  should,  and  placed  twenty  hundred  pounds 
of  caustic  lime  to  the  acre  and  twenty  hundred  pounds  of  raw 
lime  to  the  acre,  of  that. extreme  fineness  T  mentioned,  side  by  side, 
and  had  some  of  the  best  judges  of  agricultural  lime  in  wggtern  Penn 
etyivania,  out  and  say  to  me  which  was  which,  and  there  wasn't  a 
hmman  eye  that  could  detect;  that  same  quantity  of  raw  lime  gave 
me  similar  results  there  side  by  side.  That  was  on  my  farm.  That 
would  not  answer  at  alt  times  or  in  an  old,  depleted  field  where  we 
want  to  have  quick  results. 

A  Member:    Perhaps  it  didn't  need  lime  at  all? 

MR.  PATTON:  Oh,  ye.s,  it  did;  I  made  the  triune  trial  side  by 
side  and  they  both  ^ave  me  results  where  I  knew  myself  to  he  [as- 
sessed of  soil  of  that  acidity  that  it  would  not  grow  satisfactory 
legumes.  I  left  one  plot  as  a  check  plot  and  j)]aced  the  twenty  hun- 
dred pounds  of  caustic  lime  and  twenty  hundred  pounds  of  raw  lime 
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to  the  acre  and  have  never  bad  a  man  to  come  out  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation who  could  determine  for  me  one  iota  difference.  Not  being 
a  scientific  man,  I  coald  not  answer  you  from  a  scientific  standpoint. 
The  declaration  which  comes  down  to  us  from  State  College  is  that 
the  standard  measurement  requires  approximately  two  times  as  many 
pounds  of  raw  pulverized  stone  as  of  the  caustic  product.  I  have  a 
neighbor  who  applied  800  pounds  of  each  last  season,  800  pounds  of 
caustic  lime  and  800  pounds  of  raw  lime  side  by  side,  and  we  are 
awaiting  with  great  interest  the  outcome  of  that  to  see  its  effect.  I 
thank  you.    (Applause). 


The  CHAIRMAN:    Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  at  this  time  to 
call  the  roll  so  that  the  record  may  show  who  is  present?? 

The  roll  was  then  called  and  at  this  and  subsequent  roll  calls,  the 
following  members  responded  to  their  names: 

County.  Name  and  Address  of  Chainnen. 

Adams,  A.  I.  Weidner,  Arendtsville. 

Armstrong,    S.  S.  BIjrholder,  Kelly  Station. 

Beaver,    Walter  C.  Danlap,  West  Bridgewater. 

Berks,  H.   O.  HcOowan,  Geigers  Mills. 

Blair,    W.  Frank  Beck,  Altoona. 

Bradford Ix)m8  PioUet,  Wysox. 

Bucks,    B.  P.  Wambold,  SeUersviUe. 

Cambria,    L-  J-  Bearer,  Hastings. 

Carbon, Edw.  Leinhard,  Lehighton,  K.  F.  D.  No.  i. 

Center,  John  A.  Woodward,  Howard. 

Chester,   I>r.  M.  E.  Conard,  Westgrove. 

Clarion,   J.  H.  Wilson,  Clarion. 

Columbia,   A.  O.  Creasy,  Bloomsburg. 

Crawford," W.  F.  Throop,  Bspyrille. 

Cumberland,   T.  J.  Ferguson,   Mechanicsbnrg. 

Delaware .Thos.  H.  Wittkom,  Media. 

Franklin,    J-  P-  Young,  Marion. 

Fulton, BVank  Ranck,  Hancock,  Md.,  B.  D. 

Greene,    J-  W.  Stewart,  Jefferson. 

Jefferson,    Poter  B.  Cowan,  Brookville. 

Juniata,    Matthew  Rodgers,  Mexico. 

Lackawanna,    .- Horace  Seamana,  Factoryville. 

Lancaster,    J.  W.  Bruckart,  Lititz. 

Lawrence,    Doris  L.  Fulkman,  New  Wilmingt(». 

I^ebanon,  , .Edward  Sbuey,  Annrille,  B.  D. 

Lehigh P-  S.  Fenstermacher,  Allentown. 

Luzerne J-  E.  Hildebrant,  Dallas. 

Lycoming,  B-  B*.  Kahler,  HnghesyiUe. 

McKean,    E-  A.  Studbolme,  Smethport. 

Mercer,  Wm.  C.  Black,  Mercer. 

Mifflin,   C.  M.   Smith,  Lewistown. 

Monroe F.  S.  Brong,  Saylorsburg. 

Montgomery,  J-  H.   Scbultz,  Norristown. 

Montour,    J.  Miles  Derr,  Milton,  B.  F.  D.  No.  1. 
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NorUampton,    C.    S.    Mesainger,  Tatamy. 

Peri7 C.  M.  Bower,  Blain. 

Pike,   B.  F.  Eillam,  Paupack. 

Potter,    A.  T.  Crittenden,  Oswayo. 

SchnylkiU,    John  Sboener,  Orwigsburg,  R.  F.  D    No    1 

Snyder,    .F.  F.  Glasa,  Freeburg. 

Somerset,    .Robt.  W.  Lobr,  Boswell. 

SulUvan,   .0.  Xhigene  Bown,  Forksrille. 

Soaqnehanna,   E.  E.  Tower,  Hallatead. 

Tiofs,  .....C.  H.  DeWitt,  Mansfield. 

Union,    J.  Newton  Glover,  Vickaburg. 

Venango,  Homer  C.  Crawford,  Cooperatown 

Waahington,    Job.  M.  Pazton,  Houston. 

Wayne,    % .W.  E.  Perham,  Varden. 

Westmoreland,    W.  F.  Holtzer,  Greensburg. 

York G.  F.  Barnes,  Rossviltp . 

Institute  lecturers  present : 

Anderson,  H.   M.,   New  Park,   Pa. 

Bond,    M.    S.,    Danyille,    Pa. 

Card,   Fred.   W.,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

Oempbell,  J.  T.,  Hartstown,  Pa. 

Dorsett,  E.  B.,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

Fassett,  F.  H.,  Mesboppen,  Pa. 

Funk,   Sheldon  W.,  Boyertown,  Pa. 

Gillingham,   G.    J,.,    Moorestown,   N.   J. 

Gooderham,  H.   M.,   Patton,  Pa. 

Groupe,   J.    Stuart,   Jersey  Shore,    Pa. 

Guldin,   Panl  R.,   Yellow  Honse,   Pa. 

Herman,  J.  A.,  Fombell,  Pa. 

Herr,  John  D.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Hull,  Geo.  B.,  Sharpsrille,  Pa. 

Ugbty,    Ij.   W.,   East  Berlin,   Pa. 

Lyons,  Dr.  Hannah  McK.,  Lincoln  University,  Pa. 

Mairs,  Prof.  Thos.  I.,  State  College,  Pa. 

McCallum,   M.   H.,  Wemersville,  Pa. 

McCnrdy,  C.  C,  Hartstown,  Pa. 

Menges,  Prof.   Franklin,  York,  Pa. 

Patton,  Wm.  M.,  Mosgrove,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

Philips,  T.  J.,  Atglen,  Pa. 

Phillips,  E.  L.,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  R.   F.  D.  No.  2. 

Phillipy,  Dr.  W.  T.,  Carlisle,   Pa. 

Rosenberger,  Dr.  John  N.,  Wycombe,  Pa. 

Seeds,  Robert  S.,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

Stout,  W.  H.,  Pinegrove,  Pa. 

Stroble,  Vem  T.,  Athens,  Pa. 

Umholti,.R.  O.,  Sacramento,  Pa. 

Van  Noy,  I^-eon  Otice,  Troy,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6fl. 

Watts,  D.  H.,  Kemnoor,  Pa. 

Wittman,  W.  Theo.,  AUontown.  Pa. 

Worthen,   B.   L.,   State  College,   Pa. 

Wrigley,  Paul  I.,  Eddington,  Pa. 
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The  CHAIRMAN :  I  am  requested  to  announce  a  reconvened  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  immediately  after  our  noon 
recess.  Our  local  representative  has  an  announcement  to  make.  Mr. 
McGowan,  please  be  brief,  we  have  only  an  hour. 

MK.  McGOWAN:  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  connection  with 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  has  arranged  a  little  pleasure  trip 
for  the  Board,  immediately  at  the  close  of  this  session  over  the  vari- 
ous mountains  surrounding  this  beautiful  city,  together  with  a  noon 
meal  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  I  will  just  read  the  schedule 
which  I  have  here  in  my  hand. 

(Mr.  McGowan  then  read  the  schedule). 


The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  be  required  to  limit  our  next  speakers 
to  30  minutes  each  and  do  not  want  to  trespass  any  more  on  their 
time.  Prof.  Franklin  Menges,  of  York,  Pa.,  needs  no  introduction 
to  this  audience.    He  will  speak  on  the  subject  of  "Crop  Rotation." 

Prof.  Menges  spoke  as  follows: 


CROP  ROTATION 


By  PROF.  FRANKTJN  MENGES,  York.  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  had  a  notion  to  read 
a  speech  to  you  this  morning,  but  I  cannot  read  it  in  half  an  hour. 
Now  this  question  of  crop  rotation  is  one  that  I  am  undoubtedly  in- 
terested in  and  I  believe  every  farmer  is.  Crop  rotation  ought  to  do 
something  for  a  farmer;  it  ought  to  produce  the  largest  amount  of 
human  food  at  the  least  cost,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  his 
lands.  Now,  if  I  would  stop  right  there,  probably  I  would  have 
said  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said,  because  that  is  pretty  near  ideal. 
isn't  it. 

MR.  BLACK:    Then  why  don't  you  stop.     (Laughter). 

PROF.  MENGES:  Well,  I  am  perfectly  willing.  Mr.  Black,  if  the 
rest  are,  I'll  stop.  You  see  you  can't  embarrass  me.  (Laughter).  You 
have  been  at  that  business  before.  (Laughter).  Now,  Mr.  Seamans 
ought  to  sit  beside  you  and  we'd  have  a  combination. 

MR.  BLACK:    Where  is  he. 

PROF.  MENGES:  Well,  all  right,  T  say  T  am  going  to  leave  that 
statement  as  my  text  and  don't,  for  one  minute,  think  I  am  going 
to  stick  to  it,  because  T  am  not.  We  have  here  in  this  section  where 
we  are  now,  the  old  four-year  rotation  of  grass  and  com  and  oats 
or  wheat  and  wheat  and  back  to  grass.    We  have  been  following  that 
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rotation  from  the  time  we  started  farming  in  the  eastern  section  of 
Pennsylvania  up  to  the  present  time,  and  I  have  been  endeavoring 
to  change  some  of  those  methods  and  I  have  run  up  against  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  or  two  Dutchmen  have  run  up  against 
each  other,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  this  thing  into  their  heads, 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  change  along  these  lines.  "Why."  Why, 
because  in  tiiat  old  potation  we  raise  well  nigh  all  soil  exhaustion 
crops  and  not  any  or  very  few  soil  improving  crops.  A  rotation 
ought  to  be  so  arranged  that  a  soil  exhaustion  crop  is  followed  by  a 
soU  improving  crop,  or  that  a  soil  improving  crop  is  grown  with 
every  soil  exhaustion  crop. 

Now  then  that  pretty  near  comes  to  carrying  into  effect  the  state- 
ment that  I  already  made  and  in  the  old  four-years  rotation  that 
that  thing  can  be  done  and  we  are  doing  it.  In  our  farm  adviser 
work  we  are  doing  jnst  that  very  thing.  I  think  probably  last  winter, 
at  the  State  Board  meeting  at  Harrisburg,  T  referred  to  this  matter, 
but  it  will  not  hurt  to  refer  to  it  again.  Ovier  here  in  York  county — 
and  I  am  glad  to  go  back  to  York  county  for  my  illustrations,  be- 
cause that  is  where  I  come  from,  and  let  me  say  right  here,  that  we 
have  just  as  poor  farms  in  York  county  as  you  have  in  any  other 
county,  and  we  are  willing  to  admit  it,  but  we  have  just  as  good 
farms  there  and  as  good  farmers  as  they  have  in  any  other  county, 
not  excluding  Lancaster.    Nobody  is  shouting.     (Ijanghter). 

A  Member:    Don't  need  to. 

PROP.  MENGES:  Well,  they  don't  say  anything.  (Laughter^. 
In  the  northern  section  of  that  county  there  is  an  old  farm  (and  there 
are  a  number  of  them)  so  poor  that  the  man  who  owned  it  could  not 
prevail  on  a  tenant  to  remain  there  for  more  than  a  year,  and  some- 
times he  didn't  stay  a  year,  moved  off  becau.'»e  he  couldn't  live  there. 
That  gentleman  came  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  he 
asked  the  Secretary  whether  he  couldn't  send  a  man  down  there  to 
help  him  out  of  his  difficulties,  and  he  was  in  difficulty.  Now  T  am 
not  here  to  blow  my  own  horn ;  may  be  I  am  doing  it,  but  I  sav  I  am 
not  here  for  that  purpose — and  they  sent  me  down  there.  What  do 
you  think  of  that?  (Laughter).  Bad  enough,  wa.<in't  it?  It's  a 
wonder  you  didn't  say  that. 

A  Member:     I  thought  it.     (Laughter). 

PROP.  MENGES:  I  know  you  did,  that's  why  T  waTited  to  bring 
it  out  of  you.  Well,  all  right.  There  is  a  farm  located  on  the 
Mesazoic,  red  shale  and  sandstone,  hilly,  washy,  thin,  depleted 
unorganic  matter  to  such  a  decree  that  you  could  hardly  find  any. 
and  we  went  over  that  proposition  and  T  said  to  my  friend,  "You 
have  a  poor  proposition."  "Well."  he  said,  "T  know  that,  you  didn't 
need  to  come  up  here  to  tell  me  that."  "Well,"  T  said.  "T  want  you 
to  know  that  I  know  it  too."  T  said,  "Will  yon  do  what  T  tell  you?" 
He  said,  "Yes,  I  will."  I  said.  "Over  there  is  a  grass  field  that  T 
suppose  you  are  going  to  plant  with  corn?"  He  said.  "Yes."  Tt 
looked  like  it  had  been  a  srass  field  one  time,  hut  they  had  the  cows 
or  cattle  in  there  until  thev  had  eaten  it  off  down  to  the  roots,  and 
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then  they  sent  the  hogs  in  after  the  roots.  (Laughter);  That  is  no 
fabrication  ;and  I  said  to  him,  "Plow  that  field  and  plow  it  good  and 
cultivate  it."  He  said  he  would,  and  now  I  said,  "I  will  tell  you  what 
I  would  like  you  to  do;  I  would  like  you  to  make  a  mixture  of  fer- 
tilizer as  I  tell  you;  will  you  do  it?"  He  said,  "Yes,  I  will."  I  said, 
"You  make  up  a  mixture  of  1,000  pounds  of  basic  slag,  800  pounds  of 
8  per  cent,  tankage  and  200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash." 

A  Member:    Where  do  you  get  your  potash? 

PROP.  MENGES:  Well,  that  was  before  the  Dutch  were  fighting. 
(Laughter).  And  they  are  not  licked,  either.  Bob  Seeds.  (Laughter 
and  applause). 

MR.  SEEDS:    I  bet  you  a  Panama  hat  they  will  be. 

PROF.  MENGES:    Well,  I'll  get  the  hat  all  right.    (Laughter). 

MR.  SEEDS:    Get  the  Irish  to  do  it,  if  nobody  else  can  do  it. 

PROP.  MENGES:  The  Irish  fight  among  themselves  so  much  they 
haven't  time  to  lick  anybody  else.  (Laughter).  And  I  said,  "Apply 
about  250  pounds  of  that  mixture  risjht  in  the  row  with  the  corn." 
"All  right."  I  said,  "That  will  not  hurt."  "Why  not."  "Because 
the  basic  slag  will  neutralize  any  acidity  that  may  be  in  the  tankage, 
and  the  salt  or  the  muriate  of  potash  will  not  hurt  corn  anyhow." 
And  he  applied  that  and  that  started  the  corn,  and  then  what  did 
he  do.  Into  that  corn,  at  the  last  cultivation  sometime  early  in  July, 
we  sowed  a  bushel  of  Whip-poor-will  cow  peas  and  covered  them  by 
the  last  cultivation,  and  do  you  know  that  when  we  came  to  cut  the 
com,  those  cowpeas  were  that  tall  and  taller  and  they  covered  the 
ground.  We  went  in  there  with  a  disk  harrow  and  we  disk-harrowed 
the  cowpeas  into  the  ground  and  mixed  them  up  thoroughly  and  then 
sowed  wheat  there,  and  with  the  wheat  we  sowed  that  same  mixture 
of  fertilizers  at  the  rate  of  about  250  pounds  to  the  acre.  The 
next  spring  sometime  in  the  early  part  of  April,  we  sowed  inoculated 
white  blossom  sweet  clover  seed  at  the  rate  of  four  to  five  quarts 
to  the  acre  on  that  old  field  and  harrowed  it  in,  and  after  we  har- 
vested the  wheat,  we  let  the  sweet  clover  go  on  growing  until  the 
middle  of  August,  and  I  am  sort  of  inclined  to  think  it  was  some- 
what after  the  middle  of  August.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  date,  and 
do  you  know,  my  friends,  that  we  had  sweet  clover  there  that  high, 
(showing).  We  plowed  down  the  sweet  clover,  sowed  the  ground 
with  wheat,  and  next  summer,  after  the  wheat  was  harvested,  sowed 
Reginal  side  clover  and  timothy  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Henry  Pal- 
mer's method  down  here  at  Avondale. 

Now,  what  did  we  do?  Why,  into  that  old  four-years  rotation, 
which  is  composed  well  nigh  entirely  of  soil  exhaustion  crops,  we 
introduced  a  soil  improving  crop  with  every  soil  exhaustion  crop, 
and  what  is  the  result?  The  result  is  that  that  fellow  has  no  trouble 
about  having  a  renter  on  his  f.irm.  It  cost  him  a  little  something  to 
supply  the  seed,  that  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  improving 
that  land,  and  let  me  say  again  it  is  just  as  poor  as  poor  land  is 
in  Pennsylvania.  Now  that  is  the  old-four  years  rotation.  Prob- 
ably you  would  like  to  ask  me  some  questions  here. 
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W&.  GLOVER:    What  do  you  do  in  Ae  rotation  if  you  grow  oats? 

PKOF.  MENGES:  Sow  this  wheat  clover  with  the  oats;  we  sowed 
wheat  clover  two  years  ago  and  last  year  with  the  oats  and  we  had 
splendid  results;  in  fact  I  was  up  there  this  spring  and  you  can 
see  along  the  drills  just  as  far  as  the  sweet  clover  was  sown  with  the 
oats,  that  the  wheat  is  a  great  deal  better.  -Now  that  can  be  done. 
I  am  not  so  sure,  Mr.  Glover,  whether  it  will  work'  as  well  with  you 
as  with  us,  because  you  have  a  little  shorter  season.  I  am  not 
recommending  these  crops  for  the  whole  State  of  Pennsylvania,  be- 
cause your  conditions  are  not  the  same  as  ours  are. 

MB.  BRONG :    It's  all  right  as  far  north  as  Monroe  county. 

PROP.  MENGES:  It  works  that  far  north— well,  I  am  glad  you 
talked,  Mr.  Brong.  Let  us  go  along  the  line  a  little  further.  Take 
the  three  years  rotation  in  a  large  number  of  sections  of  the  states; 
the  three  years  rotation  is  followed,  grass  and  com  and  Canada  field 
peas  and  oats  and  back  to  grass.  That  is  a  splendid  rotation ;  it  is 
hard  to  beat;  it  is  a  rotation,  my  friends,  that  I  believe  will  come 
nearer  in  the  northern  section  of  the  State,  to  doing  what  I  said  a 
rotation  ought  to  do,  producing*  the  largest  amount  of  human  food 
and  at  the  same  time  improving  the  soil,  than  any  other  rotation  1 
know  of,  providing  you  introduce  some  of  these  soil  improving  crops. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  can  be  done  along  that  line.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  do  you  know  that  the  winter  vetch  has  become 
one  of  the  crops  that  will  solve  that  problem,  because  rye  and  winter 
vetch  sown  together  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  will  produce 
such  results,  and  I  can  give  instances  where  this  thing  has  been  done, 
that  land  invariably  will  become  better  the  longer  it  is  farmed.  Now 
the  trouble  is,  my  friends,  with  vetch  seed,  that  we  cannot  buy  it 
because  we  cannot  get  it  into  the  United  States  at  such  prices  that 
we  can  aflford  to  pay.  And  this  brings  me  to  a  subject  that  lies  pretty 
close  to  my  heart,  because  I  would  like  to  introduce  into  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  this  thing  of  raising  our  own  seed.  We  must  do  it. 
In  this  very  county  in  which  we  are  today,  take  the  Hudson  River 
shale  which  runs  along  the  western  foot  of  the  Kittatinny  Mountains, 
beginning  over  in  Northampton  county,  in  Mr.  Messinger's  county, 
passing  on  through  Lehigh,  Berks,  Lebanon,  I>auphin,  Cumberland 
and  Franklin,  are  large  areas  of  land  so  sandy  that  they  get  so 
dry  they  will  not  produce  any  one  of  our  Hummer  cereal  crops.  Now 
I  am  not  condemning  that  land,  but  there  are  such  sections  and  I 
suppose  the  gentlemen  who  are  here  will  bear  me  out  in  the  state- 
ment; isn't  it  true?  Well  now,  what  can  we  do?  Do  you  know  what 
can  be  done?  Do  you  know  that  you  can  raise  a  crop  of  crimson  clover 
seed  on  those  soils,  cut  your  crimson  clover,  plow  down  the  sod,  sow 
cowpeas  there,  a  hot  weather,  a  hot  dry  weather  plant — ^you  won't 
get  a  very  large  crop,  but  you  will  get  quite  a  quantity  of  seed.  You 
can  do  what?  You  can  produce  a  crop  of  crimson  clover  seed  and 
a  crop  of  cowpea  seed  all  in  the  .same  season ;  and  not  only  that,  but 
you  can  improve  your  land  as  you  are  doing.  I  say  you  can  improve 
your  land  as  you  are  doinar.  A  crop  of  crimson  clover  seed  is  a 
paying  crop;  how  is  that,  Mr.  Anderson? 
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MR,  ANDERSON:    Usually  it  is;  not  always. 
A  Member:    On  poor  land  it  is  a  paying  crop,  not  on  rich  land. 

PROF.  MENGES:  I  know  that,  that  is  why  I  say  take  these  soils; 
what  kind  of  soils?  Early  spring  farming  soils,  soils  yon  can  farm 
jnst  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  off  of  them ;  you  can  go  in  there  and  plow 
them  and  they  will  never  become  hard;  Isn't  that  right?  You  can 
plant  potatoes  in  those  soils  forever.  These  fellows  down  here  in 
the  valley  don't  dare  think  of  it.  Now  then,  what  have  yon?  Why, 
you  have  started  your  crimson  clover  and  it  will  produce  a  crop  by 
the  time  your  other  crops  are  just  about  getting  well  started,  and 
then  you  can  sow  your  cowpeas  and  when  the  hot  dry  weather  comes 
along,  those  cowpeas  will  withstand  the  adversities  of  conditions  and 
produce  your  crop  of  seed  and  then  what?  We  can  supply  our  own 
seed  right  here  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  is  exactly 
the  thing  we  ought  to  do. 

Now,  there  is  another  crop  that  T  like  to  talk  about  and  probably 
I  will  get  myself  into  difficulty  before  T  get  done;  but  I  have  been  in 
difficulty  with  you  fellows  before  and  always  got  away  from  you 
some  way  or  other;  and  that  is  sweet  clover.  I  say  that  crops  of 
sweet  clover — I  was  up  here  in  Huntingdon  county  not  long  ago,  in 
the  valley  of  Markleysburg  and  Entriken,  and  right  out  from  the 
town  of  Huntingdon  tbose  places  are  situated.  We  have  a  soil  there 
that  we  call  the  Clinton  shale,  it  is  a  red  shale,  and  let  me  say  right 
here  that  some  of  the  Clinton  shale  is  the  best  kind  of  clover  land 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  that 
kind  of  land,  not  farms,  muuing  along  th'at  mountain  there  the  name 
of  which  I  have  forgotten,  from  Huntingdon  down  to  Bedford  county, 
in  and  through  Bedford  county,  hundreds  of  acres  not  farmed  at  aU. 
A  man  asked  me  to  come  to  his  place  and  T  went  and  here  he  had 
about  50  acres  of  that  Clinton  shale,  hadn't  raised  anything  on  it 
He  said,  "What  can  I  do  with  it?"  I  said,  "Raise  sweet  clover."  And 
he  went  and  plowed  it  up  and  this  la.st  spring  that  land  has  been 
seeded  down  for  the  first  time  with  sweet  clover.  Now  some  people 
say  that  sweet  clover  is  a  weed  and  not  to  be  endured.  Well  all 
right,  I  will  take  it  for  a  weed  and  T  like  to  have  it  if  I  can.  I  say 
we  sowed  that  land  with  sweet  clover;  we  are  not  going  to  get  a 
crop  this  year,  but  next  year  we  are  going  to  have  a  crop.  Now  that 
crop  of  sweet  clover  seed — and  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  my 
friends,  the  time  is  coming  when  the  sweet  clover  will  be  such  a 
crop  that  you  and  I  will  be  absolutely  in  need  of  it,  because  we  are 
going  to  farm  along  these  lines  of  raising  a  soil  improving  crop  with 
every  soil  exhausting  crop  and  improving  onr  land  more  and  more 
the  longer  we  farm  it,  and  what  kind  of  a  rotation  are  we  going  to 
follow  on  that  Clinton  shale  with  the  sweet  clover?  We  are  going 
to  raise  several  crops  of  sweet  clover  seed  and  then  turn  down  the 
sweet  clover  sod,  either  sow  it  with  cow  peas,  plant  the  land  with 
com  and  then  seed  it  back  to  sweet  clover  and  produce  sweet  clover 
seed  and  improve  our  land  as  time  goes  by. 

Now  my  friends,  probably  here  some  of  you  would  like  to  ask  me 
questions  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  them  if  I  can. 

A  Member:    Can't  we  grow  vetch  seed? 
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PROP.  MENGES:  Yes,  sir,  we  can  grow  vetch  seed  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  our  State;  I  would  not  say  we  can  grow  it  in  the  southern 
part  in  paying  quantities,  because  it  is  a  little  too  hard.  Now  the 
spring  vetch  is  all  right;  the  winter  vetch,  the  kind  we  want,  I  don't 
think  we  can  grow  in  paying  quantities,  but  there  may  be  men  who 
have  had  experience  along  that  line,  and  if  you  had,  I  would  like 
you  to  tell  us  about  it 

A  Member:    What  time  of  the  year  do  you  sow  spring  clover. 

PROF.  MENGES:    A  good  time  to  .sow  it  is  in  April. 

A  Member:    There  is  vetch  seed  up  in  Bradford  county. 

PROF.  MENGES:  I  know,  you  have  a  splendid  soil  there,  your 
Oatskill  shales  are  splendidly  adapted  to  that  kind  of  crop. 

A  Member:    What  is  the  value  of  sweet  clover  as  food  for  stock. 

PROP.  MENGES:    It  is  just  as  good  as  alfalfa, 

A  Member:    Some  of  them  will  starve  before  they  will  eat  it. 

PROP.  MENGES:  Well,  now,  I  want  to  tell  you— what  did  you 
say? 

A  Member:  You  can  get  the  stock  to  eat  it  up  there,  but  it  is  like 
sourkraut,  they  will  have  to  learn  to  eat  it,  I  guess. 

PROP.  MENGES:  Well,  that  will  do  all  right.  Not  all  of  us 
have  to  learn  to  eat  sourkraut.  (Ivaughter).  The  odor  of  sourkraut 
sort  of  appeals  to  me,  I  don't  know  how  it  is  with  you.    (Laughter). 

A  Member:  By  the  merest  accident  T  hit  on  probably  what  might 
be  a  solution  of  this  vetch  seed  problem.  Two  years  ago  I  sowed  a 
mixture  recommended  by  you  of  winter  vetch,  rye,  cow  horn  turnips 
and  clover  seed  in  the  com. 

PROF.  MENGES:    You  mean  crimson  clover,  don't  you? 

A  Member:  Well,  I  put  the  medium  red  in  and  not  the  crimson 
clover.  I  intended  to  plow  that  all  down,  but  there  were  several 
acres  we  didn't  plow  down  next  year;  then  T  harvested  the  rye  and 
found  that  it  contained  abont  25  per  cent,  of  winter  vetch  seed."  That 
was  in  Lycoming  county.  There  is  an  experience  that  might  help 
out  in  the  vetch  seed  problem;  that  is  about  the  proportion  you 
want  to  mix  it. 

PROP.  MENGES:  Well,  T  saw  that  myself  last  week  at  Valley 
Porge  on  Mr.  Tom  Royal's  farm:  we  had  a  magnificent  stand  of  rye 
there  with  the  vetch  all  through  it. 

MR.  BLACK:  I  will  say  that  in  Meroer  county  there  has  been 
grown  the  vetch  with  rye  and  it  has  been  harvested  as  this  gentle- 
man says,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  fair  proportion  of  vetch  seed 
with  the  rye  to  sow  for  the  next  crop. 
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PBOF.  MENGES:  Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  get  that  informa- 
tion, that  is  the  kind  of  information  to  have. 

Now  my  friends,  there  is  jnst  one  more  thing  I  want  to  refer  to, 
ind  that  is  that  we  ought  to  raise  the  crops  in  our  rotation  that 
our  soils  are  best  adapted  to  and  that  our  markets  demand;  I  say 
we  ought  to  endeavor  to  raise  the  crops  that  our  soils  are  best  adapted 
for  and  the  crops  that  our  markets  demand,  as  near  as  we  can.  Now 
don't  you  see,  my  friends,  that  takes  a  farmer.  Take  this  valley 
here,  take  the  Lancaster  Valley,  take  the  valley  up  along  the  river 
in  Montour,  Union,  Centre  and  a  few  other  counties,  and  then  take 
the  limestone  valley  up  here  in  Huntingdon  county  and  others;  do 
you  know,  my  friends,  that  those  places,  those  valleys  are  the  places 
where  the  milk  that  goes  to  our  large  cities  ought  to  be  produced? 
Now  we  are  not  all  dairymen,  but  there  is  where  the  milk  ought  to 
he  produced  and  the  rotation  of  crops  ought  to  be  arranged  in  sudi 
a  way  that  you  can  produce  on  your  farm  what  you  need  to  feed 
to  those  dairy  cows,  because  when  you  sell  your  crops  you  pay  a 
fellow  coming  and  going,  and  the  result  is  that  you  are  not  getting 
very  much  out  of  it.  Now  then,  I  say  let  us  adopt  a  rotation  that 
will  produce  these  crops  that  we  need  to  feed  the  dairy  cow.  In 
Bradford  and  the  northern  counties  are  the  counties  where  the  butter 
ought  to  be  produced.  , 

A  Member:    Where  it  is  produced. 

PROP.  MENGES :  But  you  are  shipping  a  lot  of  milk  out  of  there, 
aren't  you,  and  then  there  are  counties  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  where  cheese  ought  to  be  produced  because  they  have  splendid 
climatic  adaptation  for  just  exactly  the  production  of  that  stnff 
and  it  is  the  best  kind  of  food  that  you  and  I  could  eat. 


The  CHAIRMAN:  Most  of  you  have  been  reading  the  National 
Stockman  and  Farmer  and  no  doubt  have  been  reading  the  writings 
of  a  gentleman  from  a  neighboring  state  whom  we  are  fortunate  in 
having  with  us  today.  I  am  glad  to  introduce  to  this  audience  Mr. 
W.  D.  Zinn,  of  Phillipy,  West  Virginia,  who  will  occupy  the  next 
period. 

Mr.  Zinn  delivered  the  following  address: 


ALFALFA  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  IT 


By  W.  D.  ZINN,  Phittipy,  W.  Va. 


I  am  always  glad  to  get  back  into  Pennsylvania.  You  have  a  great 
State,  great  because  of  its  natural  resources,  greater  because  of  its 
agricultural  possibilities,  and  greatest  because  of  the  people,  the 
oitizttns  sha  has  produced,  and  so  I  am  glad  to  be  here. 
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I  have  spent  some  20  or  25  years  studying  alfalfa  and  experiment- 
ing with  it,  and  you  asli  me  to  tell  what  I  know  about  it  in  30  min- 
ute&  Friends,  I  don't  know  much,  but  I  cannot  tell  it  all  in  30  min- 
utes, I  could  not  give  you  my  experience  in  30  minutes,  and  so  1 
will  just  have  to  touch  the  high  places.  I  had  intended  to  sand- 
wich in  a  few  stories,  one  or  two  that  I  thought  were  applicable,  but 
I  will  have  to  cut  tiiem  all  out  because  we  want  to  get  down  to  the 
real  meat  in  the  cocoanut. 

I  want  to  call  youiriattention,  first,  to  the  five  essential's  to  succeas- 
ful  alfalfa  production,  as  I  have  classified  it.  First,  drainage.  With- 
out well  drained  soil,  my  friends,  you  will  fail  in  growing  alfalfa; 
don't  try  it  on  a  wet  soil.  This  last  season  I  thought  my  land  was 
well  drained  and  we  had  a  continuous,  almost  continuous  rainfall- 
from  the  first  of  January  until  the  first  of  .\pril,  and  a  lot  of  my 
alfalfa  heaved  up,  some  of  it  crawling  out  18  inches  long  on  land 
w©  thought  was  right  well  drained.  The  second  essential  is  lime,  and 
you  had  a  talk  on  lime,  so  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  elaborate  on 
that,  in  fact  I  haven't  time,  but  alfalfa  is  very  hungry  for  lime.  To 
grow  a  ton  of  clover  requires  about  40  pounds  of  lime.  To  grow  a 
ton  of  alfalfa  requires  about  GO,  and  if  I  may  say  so,  alfalfa  gets  a 
pretfy  fair  stand  the  first  year  and  the  second  year  it  will  turn  yellow 
and  die,  and  when  we  dig  down  to  the  sub-soil,  w^e  find  the  land  Is 
too  sour  to  grow  clover,  the  roots  have  penetrated  the  sub-soil  and 
for  that  reason  it  turns  yellow  and  dies  and  we  lose  it  the  second 
year,  I  remember  having  been  invited  to  try  an  experiment  on  a 
farm  over  in  our  country,  the  owner  of  which  was  very  wealthy.  He 
took  me  out  and  at  one  end  of  the  field  he  had  a  limestone  soil,  in 
the  other  end  a  sand  soil,  a  soil  that  had  been  run  very  hard,  and 
I  said,  "Mr.  Raymond,  let  us  go  to  the  limestone  field  out  there  and 
grow  the  alfalfa."  "Oh,  shaw,"  he  said,  "anybody  can  grow  alfalfa 
there;  you  claim  to  be  an  expert,  T  want  you  to  grow  it  here,  and  I 
want  you  to  take  this  15  acre  field  and  grow  alfalfa  on  it."  He  said, 
"I  don't  care  what  it  costs" — I  will  not  use  the  term  he  used — ^"I  don't 
care  what  it  costs,  you  grow  the  alfalfa."  1  undertook  it  with  fear 
and  trembling,  because  the  land  had  but  very  little  organic  matter  in 
it,  and  he  said,  "Tell  my  manager  what  to  do  and  he  shall  do  just 
what  yon  tell  him."  I  said  to  the  manager,  "Apply  four  tons  of 
ground  limestone  on  this  soil  and  turn  it  down,"  and  he  did  so.  and  T 
said,  "Apply  four  tons  more  on  top  of  this  land  and  work  it  into  the 
soil,"  and  he  did  so.  Then  I  said,  "Apply  a  thousand  pounds  of  IB 
per  cent,  acid  phosphate  to  the  acre  on  this  land;"  and  he  did  so,  and 
he  worked  it  until  the  first  of  August,  worked  it  thoroughly  every  two 
days,  and  he  sowed  25  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  and  you  just  ought 
to  have  seen  the  alfalfa.  It  cost  aboiit  $50  an  acre  to  do  that  work 
and  seed  that  ground  down  to  alfalfa,  but  Mr.  Raymond  told  me  the 
next  year,  "That  field  brought  me  in  an  income  of  more  than  flOO  an 
acre  for  the  alfalfa."  He  was  a  dairyman  and  was  buying  alfalfa  at 
$25  a  ton  and  it  cut  him  more  than  four  tons  to  the  acre.  Tt  was 
lime,  largely,  lime  and  phosphorus,  that  brought  it  there.  Alfalfa  is 
also  very  hungry  for  phosphorus. 

The  third  essential  is  organic  matter,  and  that  was  what  that  field 
did  not  have,  and  that  is  why  I  feared  it  so  much.    If  you  will  follow 
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the  rotation  suggested  by  the  speaker  who  preceded  me  for  a  few 
years,  you  will  get  organic  matter  in  the  soU  and  be  ready  to  grow 
alfalfa,  but  you  are  taking  chances  when  you  attempt  to  grow  it 
on  land  that  is  low  in  organic  matter. 

The  fourth  essential  is  freedom  from  weeds.  I  have  lost  more 
alfalfa,  friends,  because  of  the  weeds,  because  of  blue  grass — and  blue 
grass  is  a  weed  in  an  alfalfa  field,  of  course— because  of  the  grasses 
and  weeds,  than  from  any  other  one  cause,  and  we  have  only  recently 
learned  how  to  care  for  it  until  we  purchased  the  alfalfa  harrow  and 
went  over  the  field  in  February  or  the  first  of  March,  whenever  we 
could  find  the  ground  dry  enough,  and  then  after  the  first  cutting, 
harrowing  both  ways,  and  then  again  after  the  third  cutting;  until  we 
did  that,  we  lost  alfalfa  almost  every  year  from  weeds.  You  want 
the  ground  free  from  weed  seeds.    Intensive  cultivation  will  do  that. 

The  last  essential  is  inoculation.  Some  of  you  are  skeptical  about 
inoculation,  but  you  cannot  afford  to  be  if  you  want  to  grow  alfalfa. 
You  may  have  soils  that  will  grow  alfalfa  without  inoculation.  Farm- 
ers have  said  to  me,  "I  sowfed  alfalfa  out  in  the  field  and  didn't  inocu- 
late and  I  have  a  find  stand."  So  you  may  have,  sometimes  you  do, 
but  you  will  fail,  according  to  my  observation  and  experience,  about 
four  times  out  of  every  five  if  you  do  not  inoculate,  and  you  cannot 
afiford  to  take  that  risk.  It  does  not  cost  much  to  inoculate,  therefore 
I  would  say  that  inoculation  is  essential.  At  the  Bethany  Oollege 
Farm  in  West  Virginia,  where  I  was  carrying  on  some  experiments 
a  few  years  ago,  I  sowed  one  plot  of  ground  without  inoculation,  and 
it  was  good  rich  soil,  riossibly  not  containing  as  much  nitrogen  as  it 
should  have  had;  then  I  sowed  one  plot  with  seed  inoculation,  using 
the  cultures;  then  I  sowed  one  plot  with  soil  inoculation  and  then 
we  sowed  one  plot  with  bo'th  seed  and  soil  inoculation.  Where  did  we 
get  the  best  alfalfa?  Where  we  inoculated  both.  What  kind  did  we 
get  where  we  did  not  inoculate  at  all  ?  None.  It  came  up,  turned  yel- 
low and  died.  We  had  a  farmer's  day  during  that  season  and  I  told 
the  farmers  before  we  left  the  room  what  we  had  done  there  and  I 
said,  "I  want  you  to  point  out  the  places  we  treated  in  that  way,*" 
and  there  was  no  trouble  finding  the  plots  that  had  not  befen  inocu- 
lated ;  it  was  a  little  trouble  to  find  the  plot  that  had  only  one  inocu- 
lation. They  said  "Here  is  the  finest  alfalfa,  there  is  where  you 
must  have  put  on  a  double  dose  of  inoculation ;"  and  it  was  so;  inocu- 
lation is  essential  on  most  soils.  I  guess  it  is  true  that  all  seed  car- 
ries on  it  more  or  less  bacteria  and  you  put  it  in  the  soil  with 
the  seeds. 

MR.  HERE:  Is'it  practical  to  inoculate  our  seed  by  sowing  alfalfa 
seed  with  clover  seed. 

MR.  ZINN:  Yes,  sir,  that  is  a  practical  way -to  do  it:  you  will  get 
the  inoculation  a  little  at  a  time  in  that  way.  If  the  soil  had  plenty 
of  organic  matter  in  it  and  consequently  plenty  of  nitrogen,  yoo 
could  grow  alfalfa  without  inoculation,  you  could  grow  it  without 
bacteria  at  all.  The  reason  we  have  to  inoculate  for  alfalfa  and  soy 
beans  and  sweet  clover — and  T  have  had  more  trouble  to  grow  sweet 
clover  than  alfalfa, — ^yet  I  know  some  fanners  who  succeed  very 
well  with  it.  If  we  had  this  nitrogen  in'  the  soil  or  if  yon  will  pile 
on  nitrate  of  soda  every  year  or  two  or  three  times  a  yeiar,  you  could 
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grow  it  without  inoculation  but  you  would  not  get  much  benefit  from 
the  alfalfa,  you  would  not  get  the  nitrogen  out  of  the  air.  But  if  it 
has  nitrogen  enough  in  it  to  grow  alfalfa  until  the  bacteria  is 
developed  in  the  soil,  you  will  grow  it  without  any  trouble.  Now, 
having  given  you  the  five  essentials,  T  want  to  speak  just  a  little  bit 
about  the  methods  that  I  have  followed  on  my  own  farm  and  which 
have  been  followed  by  those  who  grew  alfalfa  under  my  supervision. 

A  Member :    What  kind  of  a  harrow  do  you  use  ? 

MB.  ZINN :     A  spring  tooth  alfalfa  harrow. 

A  Member:  What  difference  is  there  between  it  and  any  other 
spring  tooth  harrow? 

MB.  ZINN :  The  teeth  are  very  close  together,  turned  around  like 
a  rod  next  to  the  ^ound  and  have  a  diamond-shaped  point  on  the 
end  and  can  be  set  with  a  leader.  They  tear  up  absolutely  all  the 
ground.    I  expect  some  of  the  farmers  here  have  the  alfalfa  harrow. 

A  Member:  How  would  the  cut-a-way  harrow  do  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

MB.  ZINN:  I  tried  it  and  almost  ruined  my  alfalfa.  I  do  not 
think  that  in  our  climate  we  can  afford  to  split  the  crowns  of  the 
roots,  I  think  it  causes  them  to  decay  and  I  would  much  prefer  using 
the  spring  tooth  harrow. 

A  Member:    Would  a  thin  harrow  serve  the  purpose? 

MB.  ZINN :  Not  very  well,  it  is  mighty  hard  to  get  grass  out  with 
a  thin  tooth  harrow.  I  want  to  take  up  the  different  methods,  I  be- 
lieve the  best  method  to  grow  alfalfa  is  to  prepare  the  ground,  be- 
ginning to.  plow  now  or  a  little  later  as  I  did  on  Mr.  Raymond's  farm 
and  cultivate  that  field  until  I  should  .say  about  the  last  of  July, 
possibly  would  be  late  enough,  or  the  first  of  August  we  find  will  do 
in  West  Virginia,  and  then  we  sow  the  seed  as  I  indicated  we  did 
on  Mr.  Raymond's  farm,  using  a  very  heavy  application  of  phos- 
phorus, not  always  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  acre,  because  we  are 
not  millionaires  down  in  We.st  Virginia,  as  Mr.  Raymond  was,  but  I 
believe  that  it  will  pay  you  to  use  500  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to 
the  acre  whenever  you  are  seeding  land  to  alfalfa. 

A  Member:    How  much  lime  did  you  put  on  to  the  acre? 

MB.  ZINN:  8  tons;  4  tons  on  the  top  of  the  sod  and  4  tons  on 
the  plowed  ground.  I  would  not  recommend  that  to  the  average 
farmer,  but  Mr.  Raymond  did  not  care  for  the  expense. 

A  Member:    How  much  inoculated  soil  to  the  acre? 

MB.  ZINN:  We  say  300  pounds  when  we  are  writing  someone 
about  it,  but  if  you  have  got  an  adjoining  field,  you'd  better  take  the 
manure-spreader,  set  it  tx>  a  spread  of  three  loads  to  the  acre  and 
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cover  that  field  at  that  rate  with  the  inoculated  soil.  That  may  seem 
extravagant,  but  I  tried  that  for  two  years  on  some  of  my  fields  and 
when  we  started  that  spreader,-  as  you  all  know,  we  would  throw 
out  piles  of  dirt  there  more  than  elsewhere.  Each  year  you  could  go 
around  in  October  and  see  where  I  started  that  spreader.  I  called 
the  attention  of  my  neighbors  to  it  down  there  and  I  said,  "There's 
simply  more  bugs  there,  that  is  the  reason  I  do  better  there;"  yori 
can't  get  too  much  inoculation,  and  yet  where  you  are  having  it 
shipped,  three  or  four  or  fiv,e  hundred  pounds  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose. 

A  Member:  What  is  your  opinion  of  commercial  inoculation  with 
the  soil  in  the  hands  of  the  average  farmer? 

MR.  ZINN:  I  get  better  results  from  the  soil  than  the  commer- 
cial inoculation  in  my  demonstration  work.  This  last  year  we  had 
a  good  many  farmers  to  inoculate  soy  beans.  Some  of  them  failed 
entirely  to  get  results.  I  am  sure  if  you  took  the  dirt  frotn  a  field 
that  was  thoroughly  inoculated  and  scattered  it  over  and  harrowed 
it  in  immediately,  I  am  sure  you  would  get  good  results  that  way, 
and  so  I  am  recommending  that  generally. 

A  Member:    How  much  soil  to  the  acre? 

MR.  ZINN:  From  300  to  500  pounds  ordinarily;  more  will  be  bet- 
ter if  you  can  apply  it 

A  Member:    How  much  alfalfa  seed  do  you  sow  per  acre? 

MR.  ZINN:  We  have  to  be  mighty  careful  when  we  talk  that, 
because  we  go  over  in  Ohio  and  find  some  good  authority  saying  6 
pounds  to  the  acre,  and  in  Ohio  farmers  are  growing  good  alfalfa, 
some  say  10  pounds,  some:  say  15 ;  1  think  the  Station  says  15  pounds. 
The  New  Jersey  Station  I  think  recommends  30  pounds;  the  Vir- 
ginia Station,  30  pounds.  I  do  not  remember  what  your  Station  does 
recommend ;  our  Station  recommends  about  20  pounds.  I  usually  sow 
about  25  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Now  if  you  will  sit  down  and 
figure  how  much  that  is  to  the  square  inch,  you  will  say,  "Oh,  there 
is  no  use  using  it,"  but  some  of  that  seed  will  fall  in  stony  places, 
some  of  it  will  not  germinate  at  all  and  some  will  be  like  some 
people  that  I  have  known,  they  will  be  too  trifling  to  amount  to  any- 
thing after  they  do  come  up  and  will  have  to  be  crowded  out  by  more 
vigorous  plants;  and  so  I  want  to  cover  the  ground  pretty  well.  I 
am  criticised  for  recommending  25  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre,  but 
we  are  doing  it. 

>IR.  SEEDS:  Won't  the  percentage  of  the  germination  of  the 
seed  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  ? 

MR.  ZINN:  Yes,  sir,  and  the  purity  of  the  seed,  so  yon  cannot 
lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  the  number  of  pounds  yon 
would  apply;  I  do  not  believe  that  1  would  risk  less  than  15. 

A  Member:  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Iowa  Station  recommend- 
ing scarified  seed? 
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MR.  ZINN:     I  have  not  found  it  necessary  for  alfalfa. 

A  Member:    Have  you  made  any  experiment  witii  it? 

MB.  ZINN:  Some  few.  Where  tlie  seed  has  a  high  percentage  of 
germination  we  have  but  very  little  trouble.  I  think  it  is  necessary 
to  scarify  the  sweet  clover  aeed  and  some  others  we  have  been  grow- 
ing. 

A  Member:    Where  did  you  get  your  alfalfa  seed? 

MR.  ZINN:  Well,  we  buy  it  from  various  places,  generally  South 
Dakota  is  where  I  have  been  getting  my  seed  more  recently ;  I  don't 
know  that  I  get  any  better  seed  there  than  in  some  other  places,  but 
I  fed  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  raised  there  than  in  the  east. 

A  Member:    Did  you  ever  buy  any  from  Kansas? 

MR.  ZINN:    No,  sir. 

A  Member:    Did  you  ever  sow  down  alfalfa  with  oats? 

MR.  ZINN:  I  am  coming  to  that.  I  prefer  the  beardless  barley 
to  the  oats;  I  think  you  will  get  better  results,  for  the  reason  that 
the  oats  will  cover  the  ground  and  seem  to  have  more  blades  than 
the  beardless  barley;  if  you  will  cut  those  oats  for  hay  and  beardless 
barley  for  hay,  you  will  stand  a  pretty  good  sbow  for  getting  the 
alfalfa.  Last  year  I  sowed  rye  for  hay  and  that  part  of  the  field 
had  produced  alfalfa  before  I  cut  the  rye  and  I  made  about  three 
tons  of  rye  hay  to  the  acre  and  we  got  an  elegant  stand  of  alfalfa  in 
the  rye  but  scarcely  any  in  the  wheat,  the  wheat  killed  the  alfalfa. 
That  brings  up  a  method  I  have  followed  of  sowing  rye  in  the  fall. 
In  West  Virginia  we  are  growing  a  lot  of  rye  hay  and  we  think  a 
great  deal  of  it,  because  you  can  get  off  a  crop  of  clover  and  timothy 
or  two  of  alfalfa  the  same  year.  We  sow  about  a  bushel  and  a  half 
of  rye  to  the  acre,  and  about  the  first  of  April  we  put  the  lime  on, 
put  the  lime  on  in  the  spring  before  we  plant  the  corn,  if  possible, 
and  then  fertilize  the  rye  with  about  200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
and  about  the  first  of  April,  whenever  the  ground  is  in  condition — 
we  did  not  find  it  in  condition  this  year  and  got  our  rotation  dis- 
jointed and  we  have  to  sow  soy  beans  where  we  wanted  to  have 
alfalfa  growing  at  this  time  and  could  not  sow  it  at  all,  but  we  sow 
the  alfalfa  seed,  put  it  in  in  the  first  place  with  a  dii*  drill,  alfalfa 
and  clover  seeder,  which  is  a  very  useful  instrument,  and  then  go 
on  with  a  spike  tooth  harrow,  sometimes  harrowing  both  ways.  T  told 
my  men  to  harrow  until  they  think  the  rye  is  growing  and  harrow  it 
across  the  other  way.  We  cut  the  rye  jnat  as  it  comes  in  head  and 
have  been  able  to  cut  two  or  three  crops  of  alfalfa  the  next  season. 
If  we  leave  out  the  next  winter,  we  are  way  ahead  in  the  game  and 
I  have  been  recommending  that  method  of  seeding  the  rye.  Some- 
times you  will  fail  just  as  you  will  when  you  sow  the  la.st  of  July 
or  the  first  of  August,  but  we  have  found  that  method  very  depend- 
able. 

8 
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I  believe  then  that  the  thing  for  the  amateur  farmer  or  alfalfa 
grower  to  do  is  this,  mix  one-half  alfalfa  with  one  half  clover.  10 
pounds  of  each,  seed  the  rye,  seed  whatever  you  are  going  to  put 
in,  down  in  that  way,  and  if  you  get  a  ton  of  alfalfa  and  you  will 
with  10  pounds  if  it  comes  well,  in  two  years  anyhow  the  clover  will 
have  disappeared  and  you  have  your  alfalfa.  We  tried  that  at  the 
College,  the  Bethany  College  farm,  two  or  three  years  ago  and  got 
a  very  fine  stand  of  alfalfa  that  lasted  for  several  years  after  1i»e 
seeding.  You  have  not  lost  anything;  you  have  inoculated  the  soil, 
and  if  you  fail  to  get  alfalfa  the  next  year,  you  have  it  ready  to 
sow  alfalfa  the  next  year. 

A  Member:    Do  you  use  medium  or  red  clover? 

MR.  ZINN:  Red  clover  is  what  I  use  all  the  time.  If  I  am  sow- 
ing clover  in  an  acid  soil,  I  use  the  Alsace;  if  I  am  sowing  with 
timothy,  which  I  rarely  do,  I  would  then  recommend  the  Mammoth 
clover. 

A  Member:    What  proportion  of  alfalfa  and  clover  do  you  use? 

MR.  ZINN:  10  pounds  of  each ;  10  pounds  of  medium  red  and  10 
pounds  of  alfalfa. 

A  Member:    Do  you  sow  it  in  August? 

MR,  ZINN:  Yes,  you  might  sow  it  in  August  in  the  same  way.  I 
have  never  done  that;  I  always  sow  it  in  the  spring,  in  wheat  and 
rye,  and  I  have  now  the  finest  field  I  think  I  have  ever  had  on  my 
farm,  and  I  sowed  last  April  and  April  a  year  ago,  and  that  is  what 
I  intend  to  do  this  season.  You  possibly  might  not  be  able  to  sow 
here  until  the  15th,  perhaps,  but  you  ou^t  to  get  it  in  pretty  early, 
the  weeds  will  come  in  May  and  June;  I  do  not  think  anrUiing  of 
May  and  June  for  sowing  alfalfa,  the  weeds  are  coming  so  abundantly 
that  it  is  apt  to  clog  the  alfalfa  out.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  ques- 
tions. I  have  hurried  over  this,  because  I  was  afraid  I  would  be 
called  down  before  I  got  through,  but  I  have  about  covered  the 
subject 

A  Member:    Do  you  sow  spring  rye  or  winter  rye? 

MR.  ZINN:  If  I  was  sowing  in  the  spring,  I  would  certainly 
sow  spring  rye.  Last  year  I  had  a  farmer  to  sow  winter  rye  in  Feb- 
ruary and  it  did  very  well;  another  farmer  sowed  winter  rye  be- 
cause he  couldn't  get  the  spring  rye,  in  April,  and  it  simply  covered 
the  ground  and  died  about  the  time  the  rye  should  have  ripened,  and 
never  grew  up  at  all  and  ruined  the  alfalfa. 

A  Member:    How  about  Grim  seed? 

MR.  ZINN:  If  you  can  get  it,  I  guess  it's  all  right;  ifs  mighty 
hard  to  buy. 

A  Member:  You  talk  about  sowing  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  lye; 
what  kind  of  soil  had  you  when  you  sowed  that? 
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MB.  ZINN :    Do  you  mean  how  fertile? 

A  Member:    Did  you  have  limestone  soil? 

MB.  ZINN :  No,  sir,  it  is  a  sandstone  soil  and  land  that  will  pro- 
duce fifty  to  seventy-five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  pretty  well 
limed.  We  are  using  that  amount  of  seed  on  nearly  aU  oar  land 
in  my  county.  We  sowed  last  season  more  than  four  thousand  acres 
of  rye  for  hay,  and  I  am  sure  last  week  we  harvested  more  than  a 
thousand  acres  of  rye  hay  in  that  county;  some  farmers  report  that 
that  makes  three  tons  to  the  acre;  I  saw  quite  a  number  of  fields 
where  I  am  sure  they  made  over  two  tons,  and  we  are  finding  it  is 
just  about  as  good  feed  as  timothy ;  it  analyzes,  as  some  of  yon  know, 
a  little  better  than  timothy;  timothy  analyzes  6.8  per  cent,  protein, 
and  rye  hay  10.8  per  cent. ;  it  is  probably  not  quite  as  digestible. 

A  Member:  Isn't  your  rye  apt  to  smother  out  the  alfalfa  in  the 
Spring? 

MB.  ZINN:  Not  a  bushel  and  a  half;  we  cut  it  as  soon  as  it 
comes  in  the  stalking  to  head;  the  stalking  is  all  over  before  that 
time.  In  very  rich  land  I  did  notice  a  garden  spot  that  had  been 
sowed  down  where  the  rye  was  really  too  thick  for  the  alfalfa  and 
the  farmer  lost  his  seed,  I  think  by  sowing  it. 

A  Member:  If  I  understand  you  properly,  you  si)oke  about  Fall 
sown  rye  seeded  to  alfalfa  and  disked  two  ways? 

MB.  ZINN :  Yes,  sir,  we  sow  it  in  the  faU  and  then  harrow  it ; 
we  do  not  use  the  disk.  We  use  the  disk  drill,  but  only  disk  it  one 
way  and  then  harrow  it  afterwards.  Sometimes  we  find  it  necessary 
to  even  harrow  it  if  the  ground  is  very  loose  and  disk  drill  it,  cover- 
ing it  pretty  well,  we  let  that  suffice;  if  it  is  hard,  we  go  over  it 
twice. 

A  Member:  Don't  you  believe  that  the  application  of  acid  phos- 
phate or  some  other  phosphate-  fertilizer  is  important  enough  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  essentials  for  successful  alfalfa  production  ? 

MB.  ZINN:      Yes,  sir,  I  should  have  added  that. 

A  Member:    I  understood  you  to  include  organic  matter? 

MB.  ZINN:  Yes,  sir,  but  I  would  not  sow  a  square  rod  of  alfalfa 
without  using  a  pretty  heavy  application  of  phosphoric  acid  of  some 
character. 

A  Member:  I  have  in  my  mind  a  crop  that  has  been  out  a  couple 
of  years;  wouldn't  it  be  advisable  to  put  mote  lime  on  when  you 
cultivate  it  after  the  mowing? 

MR  ZINN:  Yes,  sir,  we  often  go  over  our  alfalfa  fields  and  re- 
lime  them— the  permanent  alfalfa. 
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That  brings  np  another  point  that  has  not  been  asked  here,  that 
is  about  thickening  up  a  stand  of  alfalfa ;  have  you  had  trouble  that 
way,  friends?  I  guess  you  have;  those  that  have  been  growing  al- 
falfa. I  am  not  sure  that  T  have  a  remedy;  I  think  I  have;  I  visited  a 
fanner  sometime  ago;  he  had  an  elegant  stand  of  alfalfa.  I  said, 
"Tell  me  how  you  got  this."  He  said:  "1  sowed  it  and  only  got  a 
partial  stand;  the  next  year,  after  the  second  cutting,  I  went  on  to 
it  and  sowed  nearly  as  much  again  and  harrowed  it  in  thoroughly. 
Why  did  I  do  it  after  the  second  cutting?  Well,  I  just  happened  to;" 
I  said ;  "I  believe  I  see  the  reason ;  after  the  first  cutting,  if  you  had 
sown  it  then,  the  growth  would  have  come  on  rapidly,  and  being  a 
good  growing  season,  it  would  have  been  cut  off  by.  tiie  machine  at 
the  second  cutting;  when  you  cut  it  the  second  time,  vegetation  was 
not  growing  so  rapidly,  the  alfalfa  did  not  get  so  high  and  yon  did 
not  cut  it  oflf ;  at  the  third  cutting,  it  had  all  the  Fall  and  Spring  to 
grow  and  made  a  crop  the  next  year."  J  think  there  is  the  troable. 
tJiat  you  will  cut  it  off,  if  you  don't  sow  it  the  second  time.  I  am 
hot  sure  that  will  work  every  year,  but  it  did  in  this  instance.  Have 
yon  any  other  questions? 

A  Member:  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  Lancaster  county  in 
growing  alfalfa  is  after  they  cut  the  first  crop,  the  second  crop  coming 
up  will  turn  yellow  on  ground  that  has  been  in  alfalfa  five  or  six 
years,  that  has  been  limed,  has  good  drainage,  has  been  inoculated, 
but  our  chief  trouble  has  been  the  plant  turning  yellow  on  fertile  soil, 
we  will  get  the  first  crop  but  not  the  second. 

MR.  ZINN:  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  a  kind  of  a  rust  or 
npt? 

A  Member:    I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  we  don't  get  the  crop. 

MR.  ZINN:  If  the  soil  is  thoroughly  inoculated,  well  drained, 
has  plenty  of  lime  in  it,  the  alfalfa  should  not  turn  yellow  unless 
that  rust  peculiar  to  alfalfa  strikes  it,  then  all  you  can  do  is  to 
cut  it,  and  I  even  take  the  chances  of  cutting  it  before  it  is  ready  to 
cut,  before  the  sprouts  start,  if  it  gets  yellow,  because  it  will  nevin 
make  any  more  growth,  and  I  remove  every  particle  of  that  rusted 
alfalfa  from  the  field. 

MR.  HEBR:    It  has  been  the  universal  complaint  in  our  county. 

MB.  ZINN:  I  guess  you  noticed  carefillly  the  leaves,  to  see 
whether  there  are  not  dark  spots  on  them ;  if  you  find  those,  why  the 
alfalfa  has  that  rust. 

A  Member:    Regular  rust  has  been  very  common  in  the  State. 

MR.  ZINN:  I  cannot  see  why  this  alfalfa  lAould  turn  yellow, 
unless  it  is  rust 

A  Member:    I  had  that  same  trouble  with  rust  on  alfalfa, 

MR.  ZINN:    I  think  we  all  have,  who  have  been  growing  alfalfa. 

A  Member:  I  sent  a  sample  to  State  College  and  they  said  it  was 
rust.    We  cut  it  regularly  and  it  came  on  all  right  the  next  time. 
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MB.  ZINN:  That  happens  quite  frequently;  we  should  not  be 
discouraged  if  we  fail  ten  or  twelve  times  in  growing  alfalfa;  they 
did  that  in  Kansas.  Send  to  P.  D.  Cobum,  Manhattan,  Kansas,  for 
his  littl«  book,  costing  20  cents,  and  yon  will  find  a  statement  to 
that  effect.  TTiey  grow  it  there  now  so  they  can't  rest  at  night, 
they  have  got  to  harvest  it  night  and  day  to  get  it  oflf  for  the  next 
crop  to  com«  on — so  the  Kansas  boomers  say.  I  heard  Dr.  Lipmann 
a  few  years  ago,  in  New  Jersey,  make  this  statement,  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  did  not  count  much  in  growing  alfalfa.  I  thought 
to  myself  when  I  heard  it  "you  are  making  a  pretty  strong  state- 
ment," but  I  have  gone  over  Virginia,  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  Ohio 
and  Indiana  and  have  seen  it  grown  on  all  kinds  of  soil.  Naturally 
I  prefer,  because  I  had  more  success  in  growing  alfalfa  on  it,  the 
heavy  clay  soil,  but  I  have  seen  it  grown  on  sandy  soils  and  on  all 
characters  of  soils.  I  believe  that  Dr.  Lipmann  was  right  ten  years 
ago  when  he  made  the  statement — T  think  it  was  that  long  ago  when 
he  said,  "You  can  grow  alfalfa  anywhere  if  you  get  the  conditions 
right,"  and  those  conditions  are  some  of  the  things  I  have  already 
named. 

The  CHAIBMAN :    Mr.  McGowan  has  an  announcement  to  make. 

MR.  McGOWAN :  I  want  to  announce  a  little  misunderstanding  in 
reference  to  the  noon  meal  on  the  mountain  summit.  The  Shriners 
happen  to  be  in  town  at  this  time  and  the  gentlemen  who  had  in 
charge  the  arrangements  for  this  meal  have  mixed  the  Board  up 
with  the  Shriners  and  have  taken  all  our  "eats";  so  we  will  go 
through  with  the  trip  all  right  just  the  same,  but  be  back  here  for  the 
noon  meal.  I  have  arranged  with  the  landlord  here  to  expect  us 
back,  so  we  will  go  right  over  the  mountain  without  any  delay  on 
the  mountain  summit  and  be  right  back  here  and  take  our  usual  meal, 
which  is  paid  for  here  anyway.  The  price  of  the  meal  on  the  sum- 
mit would  have  had  to  be  extra,  so  it  will  no  doubt  please  some  of 
you.  There  is  a  little  gratification  In  it  and  a  little  displeasure  too; 
so  we  are  ready  for  the  trip,  and  while  T  am  on  my  feet,  I  want  to 
say  that  in  the  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock,  we  have  arranged  an  ample 
number  of  automobiles  to  take  us  out  to  the  Fair  Grounds,  so 
we  will  have  you  on  the  go  as  long  as  you  are  here. 

(The  session  then  adjourned). 


Wednesday,  May  24,  1916,  1.30  P.  M. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Conard  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIBMAN:  The  time  has  come  and  passed  when  the  meet- 
ing was  to  convene,  but  the  delay  has  been  unavoidable.  It  was  in- 
tended tiiat  we  should  hold  a  short  session  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  at  this  time,  but  none  of  the  vice-presidents  are  present 
just  now,  so  we  will  have  to  let  that  go  by  and  proceed.  The  first 
number  on  the  program  this  afternoon  is  one  in  which  we  are  going 
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to  take  up  an  entirely  different  phase  of  agriculture.  We  have  been 
talking  about  the  growing  of  crops  and  of  fertility,  etc. ;  now  we  have  to 
consider,  for  a  time,  the  machine  or  tiije  member  on  the  farm  by  which 
we  convert  those  crops  into  human  food,  namely,  livestock.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  introduce  to  you  the  gentleman  who  is  going 
to  speak  first,  because  I  think  he  is  pretty  well  known  to  many  of  us; 
many  of  us  know  him  quite  well  personally  or  by  reputation.  1  have 
the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  Prof.  Helmer  Rabild,  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Prof.  Babild  is  in 
charge  of  Dairy  Farming  in  the  United  States  and  he  tells  me  that 
in  the  last  few  years  a  supervision  of  the  dairies  of  the  United  States 
has  increased  so  rapidly  that  he  began  a  few  years  ago  with  four  or 
five  men  and  now  he  has  sixty  men  spread  over  the  United  States 
who  are  exercising  supervision  over  the  dairy  work  in  the  United 
States.  Prof.  Rabild  is  going  to  take  up  Community  Breeding,  that 
feature  of  dairying  which  is  very  much  neglected  in  Pennsylvania. 
I  introduce  Prof.  Babild. 

Prof.  Rabild  spoke  as  follows: 


COMMUNITY  BREEDING 


By  HELMER  RABILD,  V.  8.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  O. 


I  wish  to  express  my  pleasure  at  being  permitted  to  be  here  with 
you  to-day.  I  have  had  the  privilege  in  the  past  of  doing  a  little 
institute  work  in  this  State,  and  I  was  very  sorry  last  winter  that 
th£  press  of  other  work  prevented  me  from  filling  an  engagement  whidi 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  tendered  me.  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  this  subject  of  com- 
munity breeding  before  you  men,  for  T  realize  that  a  large  share  of 
the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  this  State  has  been  due  to  your 
earnest  and  untiring  efforts. 

Penn^lvania  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  has  always  been  one  of  the 
leading  dairy  states.  According  to  the  census  of  1910,  it  is  exceeded 
in  total  value  of  dairy  farm  products  only  by  New  York  and  Wis- 
consin. The  total  value  of  dairy  products  sold  is  ?44,852,0C6.  In 
number  of  dairy  cattle  Pennsylvania  ranks  seventh,  with  933.640  dairy 
cows  on  farms.  These  dairy  cattle  were  reported  on  191,174  farms, 
which  gives  us  a  thoretical  average  of  4.9  cows  per  farm.  Thus  we 
find,  if  these  data  are  reliable,  that  the  average  annual  income  from 
Pennsylvania  cow  is  about  |48. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  definitely  what  the  average  production  per 
cow  is  in  Pennsylvania.  If  we  use  the  census  figures  we  find  that 
the  average  production  is  only  441  gallons  per  cow,  or  about  3800 
pounds.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  number  of  cows  taken 
to  give  this  average  includes  all  cows  and  heifers  kept  for  milk  15J 
months  old  and  over,  and  consequently  includes  quite  a  large  number 
of  heifers  which  have  not  yet  freshened.    If  we  assume  that  Q{  per 
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cent,  of  all  the  dairy  cows  enumerated  by  the  census  were  heifers 
which  had  not  yet  freshened,  we  arrive  at  an  average  production  from 
the  balance  of  them  of  about  4100  pounds  of  milk,  and  165  pounds  of 
butterfat 

The  average  production  in  12  cow-testing  associations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, comprising  5000  cows,  is  not  far  from  5900  pounds  of  milk, 
or  246  pounds  of  butterfat.  Some  of  this  high  production  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  methods  of  cow-testing  associations  for  we  find 
that  as  soon  as  an  association  is  organized  the  yield  increases  ma- 
terially. The  herds  of  cow-testing  associations  probably  represent 
better  and  better  kept  herds  than  the  average  of  the  State. 

This  ratio  of  the  production  of  untested  herds  to  that  of  tested 
ones  agrees  fairly  closely  with  that  found  in  European  countries, 
so  a  figure  of  165  pounds  of  butterfat  is  probably  as  close  to  the 
average  marketed  production  of  the  dairy  cows  in  the  State  as  can  be 
calculated.  In  addition  to  this  amount,  some  dairy  products  are 
consumed  on  the  farm.  I  am  constrained  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  average  consumption  of  dairy  products  on  the  farm  is  not  very 
large,  at  any  rate  not  nearly  as  large  as  they  should  be.  On  quite 
a  number  of  farms  butter  is  used  quite  sparingly  because  it  has  a 
market  value,  and  quite  frequently  only  a  small  pitcher  of  whole  milk 
or  cream  is  saved  every  day  for  the  farmer's  table.  If  I  had  the 
time  I  should  like  to  have  dwelt  a  little  on  this  point,  for  T  see  no 
reason  why  the  farmer  should  not  have  an  abundance  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts for  home  consumption.  I  should  like  to  see  more  whole  milk 
consumed  on  the  farm  and  I  am  sure  that  in  many  instances  such 
things  as  cottage  and  neufchatel  cheese  would  be  welcome  additions 
to  the  farm  diet.  I  would  like  to  see  more  dishes  made  with  milk 
because  of  its  wholesomeness  and  its  value  in  the  diet, — but  I  am 
straying  from  the  subject 

Because  of  the  high  average  production  in  cow-testing  associations 
it  would  seem  that  if  it  were  possible  to  form  all  the  owners  of  dairy 
cows  in  Pennsylvania  into  cow-testing  associations  the  average  pro- 
duction per  cow  would,  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  be  ma- 
terially increased.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  possible.  You  will  re- 
member that  the  average  herd  in  Pennsylvania  number  less  than 
five  cows.  Probably  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  cows  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  owned  in  herds  of  sulHcient  size  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  cow-testing  association  organization,  since  such  organization  re- 
quires herds  of  12  cows  or  more.  If  my  estimate  is  correct,  the  re- 
mainder, or  four-fifths  of  all  the  dairy  cows  in  Pennsylvania,  are 
owned  in  herds  of  less  than  12  cows.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  not 
hope  to  have  any  great  improvement  in  the  average  production  and 
the  net  profits  unless  we  can  devise  some  simple  and  feasible  means 
whereby  the  owners  of  the  four-fifths  of  the  dairy  cattle  in  Pennsyl- 
vania may  be  enabled  to  improve  their  stock.  I  believe  some  form  of 
community  breeding  will  offer  such  a  means. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  we  have  heard  about  community 
breeding  of  dairy  cattle  as  an  idea  worth  considering  in  connection 
with  plans  for  the  advancement  of  our  dairy  industry.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  community  breeding  as  an  original  idea 
was  ever  the  product  of  a  human  brain.    The  separation  and  per- 
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fection  of  the  original  types  of  cattle  into  recognized  dairy  and  other 
breeds  has  taken  place  within  the  last  200  years,  and  is  largely,  if  not 
altogether,  the  result  of  community  breeding. 

The  first  separation  of  the  original  cattle  into  varying  types  came 
undoubtedly  as  a  result  of  varying  rigors  and  vicissitudes  of  natural 
conditions.  Later,  considerations  of  food  and  comfort  caused  certain 
men  and  communities  to  become  interested  in  certain  distinct  types 
of  cattle,  and  by  their  planning  of  the  breeding  and  weeding  of  the 
cattle  they  took  over  the  work  of  an  all-wise  but  slow  Nature,  and 
hastened  this  work  toward  perfection  along  lines  specially  adapted  to 
their  selfish  ends.  Transportation  facilities  and  means  of  communi- 
cation were  crude,  and  there  was  little  intercommunication  between 
the  various  cattle-raising  communitiea,  and  consequently  little  op- 
portunity for  intermixture  of  the  blood  of  the  cattle  of  different  com- 
munities. 

This  community  breeding  is  responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
breeds  of  dairy  cattle  of  to-day,  but  it  is  only  in  the  last  few  yeai-s 
that  nature  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  eyes  have  at 
last  been  opened  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  following  the  paths) 
along  which  she  has,  by  her  work,  endeavored  to  direct  us.  Even 
such  outstanding  examples  of  the  benefits  of  community  breeding  as 
are  offered  by  the  history  of  the  cattle  industry  of  the  Islands  of  Jer- 
sey and  Guernsey  have,  until  recently,  wanted  for  appreciation. 

I  should  be  amiss  in  my  duty  to  the  historian  of  this  subject  should 
I  fail  to  mention  that  organized  community  breeding  found  its  first  ex- 
ponents in  the  little  kingdom  of  Denmark,  where  the  first  com- 
munity dairy-cattle-breeding-association  was  formed  in  1874,  and 
where  there  are  now  more  tiian  1100  associations,  with  about  30,000 
members. 

In  the  United  States  organized  attempts  to  foster  community 
breeding  of  dairy  cattle  did  not  begin  until  about  1906,  when  a 
Guernsey  breeders'  association  was  organized  at  Waukesha,  Wis- 
consin. As  this  probably  marks  the  beginning  of  such  work  in  this 
country,  a  review  of  the  activities  of  the  association  by  its  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Gavin  McKerrow,  will  be  of  special  interest.  Mr.  McKer- 
row  states: 

"The  Waukesha  County  Guernsey  Breeders'  Association  was  or- 
ganied  in  1906  in  Waukesha.  It  was  organized  by  a  few  young  men 
who  saw  the  possibilities  of  community  breeders'  association  work. 
At  that  time  there  was  some  Guernsey  interest  in  the  county,  and  in 
1906  the  census  was  taken,  which  showed  that  there  were  about  266 
pure-bred  and  500  grade  Guernseys  in  the  county.  This  organiza- 
tion has  from  the  outset  featured  two  lines  of  development;  First. 
the  improvement  of  home  conditions,  including  an  organized  effort 
for  the  increase  of  Guernseys  in  the  county:  secondly,  to  aid  in  the 
marketing  of  the  stock  and  dairy  products  of  its  members. 

"The  influence,  on  conditions  in  the  county,  of  the  semi-annual 
meetings  has  been  an  important  feature.  Every  year  Mnce  the  or- 
ganization of  the  as.sociation  a  winter  meeting  and  banquet  have 
been  held  in  the  city  of  Waukesha.  These  meetings  are  something 
more  than  a  business  gathering,  and  are  considered  of  first  value 
as  an  educational  and  social  force,  by  the  most  prominent  busin«« 
men  and  farmers  in  the  county.    The  very  highest  class  of  speakers 
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on  agricultural  topics  have  always  been  obtained.  The  association 
has  been  especially  fortunate  in  having  Rest  Haven,  one  of  the  finest 
small  hotels  in  the  Middle  West,  as  the  place  for  its  winter  meet- 
ings. From  200  to  300  people  are  banqueted  annually  at  this  hotel 
by  this  association.  The  annual  summer  meetings  are  held  at  the 
farm  of  some  of  the  members.  Public  interest  in  the  summer  meet- 
ings may  he  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  we  had  550  present.  The 
influence  of  these  meetings  on  the  increase  in  number  and  quality 
of  the  Waukesha  County  Guernseys  has  been  marked. 

"In  1912  another  census  in  Waukesha  county  was  taken,  and  it 
was  found  that  there  were  about  1500  purebred  Guernseys.  At  pres- 
ent I  should  estimate  the  number  to  be  about  2000.  The  quality  of 
Waukesha  county  herds  has  risen  considerably  during  the  last  six 
years.  This  has  been  evidenced  not  only  in  the  show  ring  but  also 
in  the  advanced  r^stry  work.  Tn  two  years  the  W^aukerfia  county 
record  for  butterfat  production  has  risen  from  649  to  846  pounds. 
The  interest  of  the  breeds  in  our  association  work  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  each  member  pays  annual  dues  of  $3.  There  are  150 
members  in  the  association,  and  every  man  pays  his  dues  every  year 
or  ceases  to  be  a  member. 

"Along  the  lines  of  marketing  the  association  has  attempted  to 
follow  a  square-deal  policy,  and  to  establish  a  reputation  on  this 
basis  which  will  be  lasting.  Annual  sales  have  been  held  for  seven 
years  with  the  strictest  rules  regarding  health  and  reliability  of 
the  animals  sold.  This  has  been  especially  true  for  the  last  three 
years.  Considerable  advertising  through  the  agricultural  press  has 
been  done  co-operatively  by  the  association.  These  funds  have  been 
raised  and  distributed  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors.   This  has  meant  a  uniform  type  of  advertising." 

The  little  town  of  Lake  Mills,  Wisconsin,  is  another  example  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  in  community  breeding.  The  early  efforts 
of  a  few  men  in  this  community  along  the  line  of  breeding  Holstein- 
Friesian  cattle  resulted  in  the  community  acquiring  a  reputation 
for  that  breed.  There  was  no  local  organization  to  foster  this  in- 
terest, but  in  a  few  years  the  community  had  acquired  the  name  of 
being  the  greatest  Holstein  center  in  the  Middle  West,  and  buyers 
come  there  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  buy  Holstein  cattle.  The 
breeders  have  been  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  stock,  and  have 
sold  as  high  as  ^175,000  worth  of  cattle  in  one  year. 

Those  of  you  who  have  had  occasion  to  inquire  where  good  Hol- 
stein cattle  could  be  secured  in  large  numbers  have,  I  am  sure,  been 
referred  to  Livingston  County,  Michigan.  That  county  has  237 
breeders  of  purebred  Holstein  cattle,  the  majority  of  whom  are  af- 
filiated with  one  organization.  The  association  Issues  a  booklet 
which  contains  a  history  of  the  association  and  the  advertisements 
of  the  several  members.  The  county  claims  to  have  the  largest  num- 
ber of  breeders  of  purebred  Holsteins  to  be  found  in  any  one  county 
in  the  United  States.  A  drover  who  has  traveled  this  section  for 
many  years  states  tha  tthe  fertility  of  the  land  has  doubled  during 
the  last  ten  years.    Rilos  and  good  dairy  barns  are  now  prevalent. 

One  advantage  of  the  combining  of  farmers  to  raise  one  hroed  of 
cattle  is  the  market  created.  Buyers  from  abroad  recosrnize  the 
advantage  of  having  a  number  of  herds  in  easy  reach  from  which 
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to  draw,  and  if  one  man  has  not  a  sufficient  number,  his  neighbors 
will  very  likely  complete  the  order.  There  is  already  almost  a  con- 
tinuous string  of  cattle  leaving  the  county — singly,  in  smaU  lots,  or 
in  car  lots.  The  breeders  use  up-to-date  methods ;  no  pains  or  mon^ 
is  spared  to  produce  the  best  sires  the  country  affords;  and  while 
every  eflfort  is  made  to  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  the  cattle  for 
constitution  and  vigor,  thtH  production  records  must  please  the 
prospective  buyers.  One  of  the  best  results  achieved  is  the  de- 
velopment of  a  co-operative  spirit  in  the  community,  which  reaches 
out  into  many  other  lines  of  agricultural  activity  besides  improved 
live-stock  breeding.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  breeders  in  Liv- 
ingston county  have  2500  Holstein  cows,  which  are  estimated  to  be 
worth  $750,000. 

These  associations  are  simply  composed  of  breeders  of  purebred 
cattle,  who  band  themselves  together  for  the  advancement  of  the 
breed,  and  who  have  especially  agrted  to  keep  purebred  Holstdn 
bulls.  So  well,  however,  has  this  organized  eflfort  in  the  interest  of 
the  breed  suceeided  that  these  communities  are  now  known  as  centers 
for  the  cattle  of  that  breed  in  which  the  association  has  taken  a 
special  interest. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  convince  you  of  the  advantages 
of  community  breeding.  To  you  they  are  already  apparent.  Com- 
munity l^reeding  harmonizes  the  minds  of  men  and  centers  them  on 
one  project.  It  increases  the  interest  in  their  work,  and  a  friendly 
competition  is  bound  to  result  It  stimulates  study  of  the  charac- 
teristics and  possibilities  of  the  breed,  and  of  the  business.  Manj 
animals  of  the  same  breed  found  in  one  section  of  the  country  soon 
establish  that  section  as  center  for  the  breed,  and  thus  a  market  is 
created.  When  such  a  reputation  has  been  established,  the  current 
prices  of  cattle  usually  run  higher.  Community  breeding  makes  it 
possible  for  a  farmer  to  secure  in  his  own  comniunity  such  breeding 
stock  as  he  needs  to  buy.  It  also  gives  opportunity  for  the  exchange 
of  bulls,  thus  saving  money  and  at  the  same  time  securing  bulls 
which  have  proved  their  merit. 

In  spite  of  all  these  advantages,  community  breeding,  as  an  or- 
ganized eflfort,  has  not  made  great  strides  in  ibis  country,  and  I 
believe  it  is  largely  because  we  have  had  no  well  defined  plan  for 
bringing  it  about.  It  is  not  enough  for  everybody  in  the  communitr 
to  keep  the  same  breed  of  catle.  That  alone  is  not  community  breed- 
ing. If  it  was  we  would  see  the  value  of  community  breeding  promi- 
nently exemplified  in  the  South,  where  nearly  everybody  keeps  Jers^ 
cattle  but  the  South  has  not  led  other  sections  in  the  development 
of  Jersey  cattle.  The  same  is  tnie  about  the  territories  adjacent  to 
our  large  cities  where  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  predominate.  While 
the  great  majority  of  the  farmers  keep  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  there 
has  been  little  development  of  the  breed  in  such  centers. 

In  order  for  community  breeding  to  be  of  greatest  value,  it  mnet 
take  the  form  of  an  organized  eflfort,  as  a  community,  to  further  the 
interests  of  that  particular  breed.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  given  years  of  stiidy  to  this  problem,  and  in  1908  organized  a 
breeding  circuit  in  North  Dakota  for  the  purpose  of  studying  in  de- 
tail some  of  the  problems  in  connection  with  this  work. 
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About  that  same  time,  Dean  R.  S.  Shaw,  of  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural' CoU^e,  presented  a  plan  of  community  breeding  which  has 
proven  quite  successful.  This  plan  was,  in  brief,  the  organization 
of  what  is  called  a  co-operative  bull  association  for  the  joint  owner- 
ship of  purebred  bulls.  The  first  association  of  this  kind  was  formed 
in  Michigan  in  1908.  The  next  year  four  more  were  organized  and 
the  year  after  that  three  were  organized  in  Michigan  and  one  in 
Minnesota.  From  this  small  beginning  the  work  has  grown  until 
we  now  have  approximately  30  bull  associations.  The  Dairy  Division 
early  took  up  this  work,  and  now  has  a  specialist  who  gives  his  en- 
tire attention  to  a  study  of  the  operation  of  these  associations  and 
the  organization  of  new  associations  in  diflferent  sections  of  the 
United  States.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  dairy  bull 
associations  in  operation  July  1,  1915: 
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You  will  remember  that  I  mentioned  earlier  that  probably  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  cows  on  farms  kept  for  milk  in  Pennsylvania  are 
owned  in  herds  of  less  than  12  cows.  Let  us  consider,  if  you  please, 
the  conditions  which  prevail  in  such  a  small  herd,  especially  with 
reference  to  its  improvement.  Say,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the 
herd  consists  of  about  8  cows.  The  owner,  manifestly,  can  not  be 
induced  to  keep  a  purebred  bull  of  sufficient  quality  to  improve  the 
stock.  Such  a  bull  would  cost  him  about  ^l.'iO.  If  we  assume  that 
he  keeps  this  bull  two  years  and  then  sends  him  to  the  block  and 
buys  another  bull,  his  bull  service  will  have  cost  him  |150  for  the 
two  years.  It  is  true  that  the  bull  has  some  beef  value  at  the  end 
of  the  two  years,  but  this  is  offset  by  the  cost  of  his  keep.  In  other 
words,  it  would  cost  this  man  .^7.5  a  year  or  about  flO  per  cow  for 
bull  service,  and  if  we  assume  that  one-half  of  the  calves  are  heifers 
the  cost  of  bull  service  per  heifer  calf  comes  to  about  ?20,  which, 
of  course,  is  prohibitive.  The  consequence  is  that  a  man  under  these 
circumstances  generally  does  not  keep  a  bull,  but  breeds  to  his 
neighbor's  bulls,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  the  usual  custom  in  a  herd  of  this  size  is  to  breed  the  cows  to 
the  nearest  and  handiest  bull,  which  may  be  a  Holstein  one  year, 
the  next  year  may  be  a  Guernsey,  the  year  after  that  a  Shorthorn, 
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and  in  other  years  what  not?  It  is  this  condition  wliich,  to  my 
mind,  is  largely  responsible  for  our  low  average  production,  be- 
cause under  it  very  little  improvement  in  the  stock  can  be  made  in 
small'  herds. 

The  plan  of  a  bull  association  makes  it  possible  for  the  owners  of 
such  small  herds  to  have  the  services  of  the  very  best  bulls  at  a 
very  small  cost.  A  co-operative  bull  association  is  an  organization 
of  farmers  owning  small  herds,  primarily  for  the  joint  ownership 
and  use  of  purebred  bulls  of  the  same  breed.  In  its  simplest  form 
an  association  may  consist  of  three  farmers,  who  together  purchase 
three  bulls  of  the  same  breed.  Each  of  these  farmers  keeps  one  of 
these  bulls  on  his  farm  for  two  years,  when  the  bulls  are  exchanged. 
Thus  each  member  in  the  organization  has  the  use  of  a  pure  bred 
bull  for  six  years,  for  an  initial  investment  equal  to  the  cost  of  one 
bull.  While  this  is  the  simplest  form  of  a  bull  association  the  mem- 
bership usually  ranges  from  5  to  60,  and  the  bulls  owned  from  3 
to  18.  The  association  divides  its  territory  into  what  are  called 
breeding  blocks.  Each  of  these  blocks  contains  from  40  to  60  cows. 
An  association  bull  is  stationed  in  each  block,  where  he  remains 
for  two  years  for  the  service  of  the  cows  in  that  block.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  this  time  in  order  to  avoid  inbreeding,  each  bull  is  ex- 
changed for  a  bull  of  another  block. 

The  investment  required,  which  places  within  reach  of  each  mem- 
ber a  purebred  bull,  varies  from  ?20  to  ?60  per  member.  It  is  usually 
the  case  that  there  are  enough  scrub  bulls  in  the  community  in 
which  a  bull  association  is  formed,  so  that  the  scrub  bulls,  if  sold 
for  $50  each,  will  bring  enough  money  to  buy  purebred  bulls  for  the 
farmers  at  the  price  of  f!l50  to  ?200  each,  when  the  farmers  are 
organized  in  a  co-operative  bull  association.  In  other  words,  the 
co-operative  bull  as.''ociation  makes  it  possible  to  have  purebred 
bulls  instead  of  scrub  bulls  without  any  extra  investment  of  money. 
Fewer  bulls  are  owned,  and  thus  the  cost  of  keep  is  materially  re- 
duced, and  instead  of  buying  new  bulls  every  two  years  to  avoid 
inbreeding,  the  initial  investment  furnished  bull  service  for  six 
years  or  more.  It  is  the  quickest  way  for  any  owner  of  a  small  herd 
to  get  into  pure  breediiig,  for  it  strikes  at  the  very  worst  obstacles 
in  his  way,  namely,  the  cost. 

To  illustrate:  Three  farmers  with  one  scrub  bull  each  can  raise  |160 
by  the  sale  of  these  animals,  and  f  150  will  usually  buy  a  good  pure- 
bred bull,  especially  if  the  three  men  will  use  a  little  foresight  and 
buy  a  young  animal,  or  look  around  and  find  an  older  hjerd  bull 
which  must  be  discarded  from  the  herd  where  he  is  in  order  to 
avoid  inbreeding.  Or,  suppose  that  25  farmers,  owning  250  cows, 
club  together  and  form  a  bull  association  with  5  blocks  and  buy  5 
bulls  at  1200  each,  making  a  total  investment  of  $1,000.  Generally 
there  are  enough  scrub  bulls  kept  by  these  members  so  that  when 
sold  for  beef  enough  money  can  be  raised  to  buy  the  five  good 
bulls.  This  represents  a  total  investment  of  $1,000,  or  about  |4 
per  cow.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  bulls  are  rotated.  If  none  of 
the  bulls  die  or  otherwise  get  bad  they  will  have  bull  service  for 
ten  years  at  the  initial  cost  of  about  $4  per  cow,  or  40  cents  per 
cow  per  year. 
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One  of  the  great  benefits  of  bull  associations  is  that  it  is  i>os8ible 
to  get  a  line  on  the  value  of  the  bull.  Generally,  no  matter  how  good 
is  the  selection  of  the  bulls,  there  will  be  one,  and  perhaps  two  of 
them,  which  will  prove  unsatisfactory  and  will  have  to  be  replaced 
by  better  bulls  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  year.  The  bulls 
which  do  not  produce  good  offspring  will,  in  an  association,  be  de- 
tected as  soon  as  the  progeny  comes  in  milk  and  can  be  disposed  of. 
At  the  present  time  a  man  buys  a  bull  and  uses  him  for  two  years 
when  he  disposes  of  him  and  buys  another  bull.  Not  until  the  heif- 
ers get  in  milk  does  he  know  definitely  the  value  of  a  bull,  and  many 
famous  bulls  have  been  slaughtered  before  their  outstanding  breed- 
ing value  was  known.  In  a  bull  association  such  outstanding  values 
get  just  recognition  after  the  bull  has  been  in  the  service  two  or 
three  years  and  he  is  saved  to  perpetuate  his  good  qualities  to  a 
much  larger  number  of  animals. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  bulls  are  stationed  in  what  are  called 
breeding  blocks,  that  is,  in  a  place  central  to  the  farmers  in  that 
particular  section  of  the  association.  Quite  often  one  of  the  farm- 
ers of  that  block  agrees  to  feed  and  care  for  the  bull  free  of  charge 
to  the  association  for  the  convenience  of  having  the  bull  on  his 
own  farm,  and  in  that  way  the  cost  of  keeping  the  bull  is  taken 
care  of. 

One  of  the  first  thoughts  that  has  occurred  to  you  in  connection 
with  this  proposition,  I  am  sure,  is  that  contagious  abortion  will 
make  it  impossible  to  operate  these  associations.  In  our  investi- 
gations, however,  we  find  that  this  danger  is  a  minor  one,  as  far  as 
the  life  of  the  association  is  concerned.  In  fact,  conditions  just  as 
dangerous  to  the  breeder  are  found  where  there  is  no  organization. 
Examples  of  such  conditions  are  found  in  the  promis«!uous  breeding 
to  neighbors'  bulls,  the  buying  of  cows  from  herds  where  no  knowl- 
edge of  their  health  can  be  had,  and  the  general  cloak  of  conceal- 
ment which  exists  where  there  is  no  organization.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  co-operative  bull  association  can  be  made  useful  as  a 
weapon  with  which  to  fight  contagious  abortion;  because  every  one 
of  the  members  is  alive  to  the  danger  of  spreading  contagious  abor- 
tion, they  watch  the  health  and  treatment  of  the  bull  with  jealous 
care;  and  of  the  bull  associations  organized  in  the  United  States 
only  one  has  disbanded,  so  far  on  account  of  contagious  abortion. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  bull 
associations  at  the  present  time  is  our  lack  of  information  concern- 
ing bulls;  the  production  of  bulls,  dams  and  granddams  and  lack 
of  systematized  information  concerning  certain  lines  of  breeding. 
The  scientist,  as  well  as  the  practical  breeder,  tells  us  that  in  order 
to  attain  the  greatest  development  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  herd  we 
should  follow  line  breeding.  And  where,  for  instance,  would  you 
go  to-day  to  pick  up  five  good  bulls  of  the  same  line  of  breeding  for 
a  bull  association?  We  hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  deal  with  this 
matter  successfully  and  are  now  studying  the  records  of  a  lai^ 
number  of  animals  of  the  various  dairy  breerls  in  an  efl'ort  to  get 
just  such  information  as  we  need  concerning  the  productive  value 
of  tiie  various  strains. 

You  are,  I  am  sure,  acquainted  with  the  splendid  progress  made 
by  the  cow-testing  association  movement.     1  think  I  am  safe  in 
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predicting  that  on  July  1,  1916,  there  will  be  330  co-operative  cow- 
^•esting  associations  in  operation  in  the  United  States.  I  also  be- 
lieve there  wiU  be  just  as  great  a  growth  iu  the  development  of  bull 
associations  during  the  next  ten  years  as  there  has  beeu  during 
the  past  ten  years  in  the  cow-testing  association  movement.  It  is 
a  line  of  work  which  is  especially  adapted  wliere  the  herds  are  siuall, 
and  because  of  the  large  number  of  herds  of  this  character  I  feel 
that  it  is  very  important  work  for  us  to  undertake. 

If  any  of  you  are  especially  interested  in  the  details  of  the  or- 
ganization we  shall  b,e  glad  if  you  will  write  us  and  we  will  send 
you  a  tentative  outline  of  constitution  and  by-laws  for  such  an  as- 
sociation. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  Prof.  Rabild's  paper,  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  was  reconvened,  Vice-President  Penstermacher 
in  the  Chair,  and  the  following  business  was  transacted: 

The  CHAIRMAN:  As  per  agreement,  the  State  Board  will  now 
stand  reconvened,  and  under  the  head  of  New  Business,  I  will  call 
on  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  to  report. 

A  Member:  I  •believe  I  was  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee.  No 
resolutions  have  been  handed  to  me;  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
the  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Killam,  Col.  Woodward  and  Matthew 
Rodgers  are  members  of  that  Committee. 

MR.  KILLAM:  At  this  time  your  Committee  would  beg  leave  to 
report  that  we  have  drawn  up  a  resolution  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  absence  of  our  fellow  member  and  co-worker,  Bro. 
Joel  A.  Herr,  of  Clinton  county,  at  this  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  at  Reading,  Penna.,  May  22,  1916,  at  10.30  A.  M.,  is 
very  noticable,  and  having  learned  with  very  much  concern  that  he 
is  physically  unable  to  be  here;  we  do  now  at  this  time  and  place, 
extend  to  him  our  sincere  sympathy,  regretting  that  we  are  unable 
to  meet  him  as  in  the  times  past,  hearken  unto  his  counsel  and 
deliberate  with  him  as  in  former  meetings,  concerning  the  great 
agricultural  problems  to  be  worked  out  and  solved; 

We  do  at  this  time  earnestly  hope  that  all  wiU  be  well  with  him, 
and  that  his  voice  may  again  be  heard  among  us;  that  his  influence 
as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  which  he  has  so 
many  years  been  an  honored  and  useful  member,  may  continue. 

B.  F.  KILLAM, 
MATTHEW  RODGERS, 
W.  H.  STOUT, 

Committee. 
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DR.  TOWER:    I  move  that  that  resolution  be  adopted  and  placed 
on  the  minutes  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  family  at  once. 

(Motion  seconded). 

(The  resolution  was  adopted). 

The  CHAIRMAN:     Is  there  any  further  business?    If  not,  a  mo- 
tion to  adjourn  will  be  in  order. 

There  being  no  further  business,  on  motion,  the  State  Board  then 
adjourned. 


(Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  State  Board,  the  Farmers'  Normal 
Institute  re-convened,  Dr.  Conard  in  the  Chair,  and  the  program 
was  resumed. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  on  the  program  is  "Dairy  Cattle  Feed- 
ing," by  Prof.  A.  A.  Borland,  of  State  College,  Pa. 

Prof.  Borland  delivered  the  following  address : 


FEEDING  THE  DAIRY  COW 


By  A.  A.  BORLAND,  Profettor  of  Dairy  Siuhandry  Bxtention,  State  OoUege,  P«. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  darkest  of  all  dark  places  is  the  inside 
of  a  dairy  cow.  If  we  could  turn  on  an  electric  light  bulb  in  the 
inside  of  the  body  of  the  cow  and  watch  the  processes  taking  place 
there,  we  would  be  interested  to  note  the  wide  variation  in  the  uses 
to  which  different  cows  devote  their  food.  Some  animals  seem  to 
place  the  larger  portion  of  their  feed  upon  their  bodies  in  the  form 
of  fat,  others  send  it  to  the  milk  pail,  while  still  others  use  it 
neither  for  body  fat  nor  for  milk  but  waste  a  large  amount  by  their 
restlessness  and  nervous  activity. 

The  Respiration  Calorimeter 

The  most  exact  method  of  determining  what  the  animal  does  with 
its  food  is  by  the  use  of  the  respiration  calorimeter.  This  is  a  large 
compartment  in  which  the  animal  may  be  closely  confined  and  ac- 
curate data  obtained  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of 'all  the  chemical 
elements  supplied.  The  food  is  carefully  weighed  and  analyzed, 
as  is  also  the  air  which  the  animal  breathes.  This,  the  entire  in- 
take is  accurately  accounted  for.  The  outgo  is  likewise  determined. 
The  excretory  products  are  weighed  and  analyzed  and  the  amount 
of  heat  or  energy  in  the  feces,  urine,  methane  gas,  breath,  perspira- 
tion, and  heat  given  off  by  the  body  is  carefully  computed.  In  this 
way  the  value  of  different  foods  is  determined  in  terms  of  the  energy 
th^  contain  or  are  able  to  liberate  when  consumed  by  the  animal. 
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While  these  determinations  are  still  far  from  being  complete,  since 
the  apparatus  is  costly,  the  number  of  calorimeters  are  few,  and  the 
amount  of  mathematical  and  analytical  data  involved  is  exceedingly 
large,  yet  investigators  both  in  Europe  and  America  have  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  to  bring  out  facts  of  great  interest  and  import- 
ance. 

The  Animal  Body  as  a  Machine 

This  method  of  determining  the  service  of  different  foods  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  animal  takes  into  account  the  likeness  of  the  animal 
body  to  a  machine,  such  as  a  gasoline  engine  which  requires  both 
repair  materials  and  fuel.  The  food  substances  which  constitute 
the  repair  material  for  the  animal  body  are  water,  ash,  and  protein, 
while  carbohydrates  and  fat  serve  as  a  fuel  supply,  being  largely 
burned  up  in  the  body  to  furnish  heat  and  energy  to  run  the  animal 
machine.  If  more  carbohydrates  and  fat  are  supplied  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  immediate  use  of  the  animal,  the  surplus  may  be  stored 
up  as  reserve  fuel  in  the  form  of  fat.  The  following  table  gives  the 
proportion  of  the  different  classes  of  nutrients  entering  into  the 
average  composition  of  the  animal  body  and  of  milk. 


Differetit  Classes  of  Nutrients. 
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[Protein 
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Fuel 

(Carbohydrates 

JFat     

100% 

It  is  evident  from  the  table  that  water  is  an  important  food  sub- 
stance making  up  50%  of  the  animal's  body  and  over  87%  of  milk. 
It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  many  dairymen  lose  sight  of  the  im- 
portance of  water  as  a  food  substance.  When  we  stop  to  consider 
the  large  amount  of  water  required  by  the  dairy  cow  yielding  a 
liberal  amount  of  milk,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  not  a  few  dairymen 
are  losing  milk  by  not  supplying  the  cows  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  winter  time  when  some 
farmers  turn  their  cows  out  in  the  storm  and  cold  winter  wind  to 
go  perhaps  500  yards  down  to  a  pond  or  brook,  from  which  the  ice 
must  be  broken  before  the  cows  are  able  to  drink.  Under  such 
conditions,  cows  will  usually  not  drink  as  much  water  as  they  would 
under  more  favorable  circumstances  and  the  result  is  a  lessened 
milk  yield.  For  the  same  reason,  that  is,  the  supplying  of  unstinted 
quantities  of  water  to  the  dairy  herd,  the  writer  believes  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  water  cows  twice  a  day  rather  than  once.  In  con- 
versation with  a  prominent  dairyman,  the  writer  fonnd  that  he  had 
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secured  from  his  herd  over  30  ponnds  of  fat  more  per  cow  the  past 
year  than  during  the  preceeding  year.  Upon  being  asked  the  reason 
for  this  marked  increase  the  dairyman  replied  that  his  judgment 
it  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  giving  his  cows  more 
water  than  during  the  preceeding  year.  He  sta1;ed  that  the  last 
thing  he  did  before  going  to  bed  was  to  go  out  to  the  bam  and 
give  the  cows  each  a  pail  of  water.  Since  he  had  culled  out  no  cows 
and  was  feeding  no  more  feed  than  the  preceeding  year  the  increased 
supply  of  fresh  water  was  in  his  estimation  the  thing  that  counted 
for  the  increased  yield.  Since,  however,  water  may  be  abundantly 
supplied  in  the  drink,  it  need  not  be  considered  in  the  discussion  of 
rations,  except  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  clean  and  plenti- 
ful supply. 

Ash  or  mineral  matter  making  up  5%  of  the  body  and  .7  of  one 
percent  of  milk,  is  seldom  deficient  in  normally  constituted  rations. 
Glover,  alfalfa  and  other  leguminous  plants  are  rich  in  ash.  This 
is  one  reason  why  they  are  so  valuable  for  young  growing  animals, 
since  large  quantities  of  mineral  matter  are  needed  by  young  ani- 
mals for  the  growth  of  the  skeleton. 

Water  and  ash  are  usually  sufficient.  Protein  on  the  other  hand 
is  apt  to.  be  deficient  in  the  ration,  made  up  largely  of  farm  grown 
grains  and  roughage,  and  since  protein  is  an  esi>ecially  important 
nutrient  making  up  18%  of  the  animal  body  and  3^%  milk,  and 
entering  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  muscles,  hair,  hide,  hoof 
and  horns  and  the  vital  organs  of  the  body  such  as  the  heart,  lungs, 
liver,  brain  and  nerves,  it  is  important  that  a  sufficient  amount  be 
supplied  to  keep  the  organs  of  the  body  repaired.  Nitrogen  the 
characteristic  element  of  protein  is  lacking  in  the  other  nutrients, 
hence,  the  animal  body  cannot  manufacture  protein  from  the  other 
nutrients.  On  the  other  hand,  protein  will,  to  some  extent  take  the 
place  of  carbohydrates  and  fat.  An  insufficient  supply  of  protein  fed 
to  young  animals  checks  their  growth  and  development  Upon  dairy 
cows  the  result  of  such  feeding  is  seen  in  lessened  milk  flow  and  in 
long  continued  cases,  the  breaking  down  of  the  animal  body.  An 
excess  of  protein  is  likewise  of  no  benefit  to  the  animal,  since  the 
body  does  not  store  up  superfluous  protein  but  excretes  the  excess 
nitrogen  through  the  urine.  In  fact,  an  over  abundant  supply  of 
protein  is  a  decided  damage  to  the  animal  in  that  the  excretory 
oi^ans  are  simply  worked  over  time,  in  getting  rid  of  the  excess 
nitrogen. 

The  fuel  substances — caroohydrates  and  fat — ^make  up  21%  of 
the  animal  body  and  8.7%  of  milk.  These  substances  may  be  re- 
garded as  reserve  fuel  material  stored  up  in  the  body,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  supply  of  gasoline  carried  along  with  the  automobile 
to  furnish  the  energy  to  run  the  machine.  The  unit  of  measure 
for  the  fuel,  or  energy  value,  of  a  feed  is  the  "therm,"  which  is  the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1,000  pounds 
of  water  4°  P.  If  insufficient  amounts  of  carbohydrates  and  fat  are 
supplied,  the  animal  becomes  reduced  in  flesh  and  is  finally  forced 
to  bum  up  expensive  protein  as  fuel,  which  ought  to  be  supplied  by 
cheap  carbohydrates.  The  feeding  of  excessive  amounts  of  carbo- 
hydrates and  fat,  make  a  fat  animal  but  does  not  increase  the  milk 
yield. 
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Maintenance  and  Milk 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what  portion  of  the  food  is 
required  to  make  good  the  wear. and  tear  that  is  constantly  going 
on  in  the  animal  body — the  maintenance  requirement —  and  what 
portion  is  available  for  milk  production?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion depends  upon  the  amount  of  food  supplied  to  the  animal.  The 
amount  of  food  that  must  be  used  to  maintain  the  body  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  animals  and  is  practically  a  fixed  quantity  being 
the  same -from  day  to  day  regardless  of  whether  little  or  mnch 
food  is  being  supplied.  It  is  evident,  since  the  maintenance  require- 
ment is  a  fixed  amount,  that  if  only  a  small  quantity  of  food  is  furn- 
ished, the  animal  must  use  most  of  it  for  maintenance  and  but  little 
will  be  left  for  the  manufacture  of  milk.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
plentiful  supplies  of  food  are  given  the  animal  the  percentage  of  it 
that  is  used  for  maintenance  is  much  smaller  than  when  the  food 
supply  is  limited.  This  explains  why  the  milk  yield  is  much  greater 
and  the  food  cost  of  producing  a  quart  is  less  with  well  fed  cows 
than  with  an  under  fed  herd.  It  likewise  follows  that  animals  may 
be  given  more  food  than  they  can  profitably  atilize  for  maintenance 
and  milk,  in  which  case  the  animal  machine  is  not  being  Jiandled  at 
its  maxiinum  efficiency.  The  following  diagrams,  showing  what 
becomes  of  the  feed  given  a  cow  weighing  1,000  pounds  and  normally 
producing  20  pounds  of  4%  milk,  will  illustrate  the  point.  It  will 
be  apparent  that  the  proportions  would  vary  according  to  the  sise 
of  the  cow,  and  the  amount  of  milk  being  produced. 

Fed  too  Much 


Malntesance,    40%. 

Prodactlon.  <0%. 

Stored  np.  »%. 
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Maintenance,   50%. 
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In  the  first  diagram  where  the  animal  is  fed  too  much,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  40%  of  the  net  energy  in  the  food  is  used  to  maintain  the 
body,  of  this  particular  cow;  40%  is  used  in  the  production  of  20 
pounds  of  4%  milk;  and  the  remaining  20%  is  stored  up  as  gain  in 
weight.  It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  while  ex- 
cess carbohydrates  and  fat  go  to  make  gain  in  weight,  an  excess  of 
protein  is  largely  lost  to  the  animal  so  far  as  useful  purposes  are 
concerned  since  the  excess  nitrogen  is  excreted  through  the  urine. 
When  fed  this  ration  the  animal  is  not  working  at  maximum  ef- 
ficiency since  the  amount  of  food  supplied  is  more  that  can  profit- 
ably be  utilized  for  maintenance  and  milk. 

The  second  diagram  illustrates  what  takes  place  in  the  animal 
body  when  the  proper  amount  of  food  is  supplied.  In  this  particu- 
lar case  50%  of  the  net  energy  in  the  food  is  used  to  maintain  the 
body  and  50%  is  used  for  milk  production.  With  this  amount  of 
feed  the  cow  evidently  works  at  the  highest  efficiency  since  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  feed  goes  to  milk  production  than  in  either  of  the 
other  two  cases. 

The  third  diagram  shows  that  when  this  cow  is  under-fed  she 
must  use  the  same  amount  of  feed  for  maintenance  as  in  the  other 
two  cases  but  in  this  instance  of  proportion  of  the  total  ration  going 
to  maintenance  is  66J%  leaving  only  33J%  for  production.  This 
amount  is  only  sufficient  for  the  production  of  10  pounds  of  4% 
milk.  Evidently  it  does  not  pay  to  under-feed  a  cow,  since  the  cut 
in  the  ration  comes  entirely  on  that  portion  that  formerly  went  to 
make  milk.  By  the  diagram  it  may  be  seen  that  reducing  the  ration 
only  J  from  the  amount  that  ought  properly  to  be  fed,  leaves  only 
half  as  much  food  as  normally  for  milk  production.  When  a  dairy- 
man goes  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  supplying  the  food  for  main- 
tenance it  is  i>oor  economy  to  withhold  the  other  half  that  would 
ordinarily  be  used  to  purchase  milk.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has 
been  found  through  experiment  and  also  through  the  data  gathered 
by  Cow  Testing  Associations  that  the  cows  eating  large  amounts  of 
feed  usually  yield  large  amounts  of  milk  and  much  higher  net  pro- 
fits after  the  feed  bills  have  been  paid  than  do  smaller  eaters.  The 
amount  of  milk  produced  is  usually  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  feed  consumed  over  and  above  the  maintenance  require- 
ment up  to  the  limit  of  the  cows  ability  to  produce  milk. 

Feeding  Standards 

How  then  shall  one  know  when  a  proper  amount  of  feed  is  being 
supplied  the  dairy  cow?  A  good  general  rule  is  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  grain  by  the  amount  of  milk  the  cow  produces^  one  pound 
of  grain  being  fed  for  every  three  to  four  pounds  of  milk  yielded. 
This  amount  of  grain  in  addition  to  what  roughage  the  cow  will 
eat  up  clean  twice  daily  will  supply  approximately  the  right  amount 
of  nutrients,  for  instance  two  cows  weighing  1,000  pounds  each,  the 
one  yielding  30  pounds  of  milk  per  day  and  the  other  10  pounds 
mUk  per  day  require  respectively  13  therms  of  net  energy  and  9 
therms  net  energy.  If  we  feed  each  one  of  these  cows  1  pound  of 
grain  for  3i  pounds  of  milk  she  produces,  the  first  cow  would  re- 
ceive 5,5  pounds  grain  and  the  second  2.75  pounds.  If  one  pound  of 
grain  contains  .75  therms  energy  there  would  be  left  in  the  first 
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case  about  8  therms  of  energy  to  come  from  tbe  roaghage  and  in  the 
second  case  7  therms.  The  average  cow  will  eat  enough  roughage 
to  supply  7  or  8  therms  of  net  energy.  Therefore,  by  feeding  grain 
in  proportion  to  milk  yield  each  of  those  cows  has  received  about 
the  proper  amount  of  food.  I  have  known  dairymen  who  fed  all 
the  cows  in  the  herd  the  same  amount  of  grain  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  milk  the  various  cows  were  producing.  This  is  certainly 
a  very  wasteful  method  of  feeding.  Were  these  dairymen  to  take  the 
same  amount  of  grain  they  are  now  feeding  their  herds  and  re-dis- 
tribute it  among  their  cows  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  milk 
each  cow  is  giving,  the  yield  of  milk  would  be  decidedly  increased 
without  one  cent  of  additional  expense. 

A  still  more  accurate  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  feed 
that  each  cow  should  receive  would  be  to  feed  the  cows  in  accord- 
ance with  the  established  feeding  standards.  Scientists  have  de- 
voted lifetimes  of  study  to  the  question  of  how  much  food  a  cow 
needs  foi;  maintenance  and  how  much  she  needs  for  the  production 
of  milk.  Wolflf,  Lehmann,  and  Kellner  of  Germany;  Atwater,  Bac- 
ker and  Armsby  of  America  might  be  mentioned  among  the  many 
who  have  devoted  much  study  to  this  question.  The  result  of  this 
vast  amount  of  investigation  and  experiment  has  been  the  formation 
of  feeding  standards  setting  forth  the  amount  of  protein,  carbo- 
hydrates and  fat  or  enei^  that  the  cow  needs  for  maintenance 
and  milk  production.  While  these  standards  may  not  be  absolutely 
exact,  yet  they  tell  the  actual  needs  of  the  animal  so  closely  that  the 
man  who  feeds  his  cows  in  accordance  with  their  provisions  will 
almost  invariably  secure  better  results  than  the  man  who  feeds 
simply  by  guess.  Bulletin  114  of  the  Pennsylvania  Station  and 
Bulletiin  130  of  the  Minnesota  Station  outline  Armsby's  and  Haeck- 
er's  feeding  standards  respectively. 

Proper  Balance  Between  Protein  and  Energy 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  is  evident  that  a  proper  balance 
should  be  maintained  between  protein,  or  repair  material,  on  the 
one  hand  and  carbohydrates  and  fat,  or  energy  value,  on  the  other, 
if  one  is  to  secure  the  best  results  from  the  food  supplied  to  the 
dairy  cows.  "A  balanced  ration  is  the  feed  or  combination  of  feeds 
furnishing  the  several  nutrients — crude  protein,  carbohydrates  and 
fat — ^in  such  proportion  and  amount  as  will  properly  and  without 
excess  of  any  nutrient  nourish  any  given  animal  for  24  hours."  A 
balanced  ration  is  not  indentical  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  food, 
since  the  ration  is  out  of  balance  when  it  contains  an  excess  of  any 
nutrient  as  well  as  when  it  lacks  in  certain  nutrients.  For  in- 
stance, a  properly  balanced  ration  for  a  cow  producing  20  pounds 
of  milk  daily  could  never  be  secured  from  timothy  hay,  com  silage, 
com  meal,  and  oats  or  bran,  no  matter  how  liberally  the  cow  was 
fed,  for  if  she  ate  enough  of  the  foregoing  feeds  to  supply  her  pro- 
tein requirements,  the  carbohydrates  and  fat  would  always  be  in 
excess  and  vice-versa  if  only  enough  of  the  foregoing  feeds  were  con- 
sumed to  meet  the  carbohydrates  and  fat  requirements,  the  piToteiD 
supply  would  be  far  below  the  standard.  The  following  rations  will 
serve  as  examples: 
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Poorly  Balanced 


Food  Bequlrement   iJLmabf'M  Standard). 


1,000  poand  cow,  20  pounds  of  4%  milk, 

10     Ibi.  timothy   bar   auppIlCR 

30     Iba.  com    silage    supplies 

4     lbs.  corn  m»al  supplteR 

2.5  Iba.  wheat  bran  supplies,    

Total  food  supplied 

Difference  from  requirements,  


Pounds 
Protein. 

Therms 
Energy. 

1.30 

UM 

.21 
.21 
.Zl 
.25 

S.35 
4.M 
S.53 
1.20 

l.OO 
-.50 

1S.03 

+1.08 

Ooat. 


.0* 
.0« 

.UK 


.245 


This  particular  cow  weighing  1,000  jwunds  ajid  jdelding  20  pounds 
of  4%  milk  needs  1.50  pounds  of  digestible  protein  and  1,200  therms 
of  net  energy  in  order  to  maintain  her  body  and  furnish  material 
for  the  production  of  twenty  pounds  of  4%  milk. 

Now  let  us  feed  this  cow  such  a  ration  as  many  farmers  are  feed- 
ing their  cows,  i.  e.  10  pounds  of  timothy  hay,  30  pounds  of  com 
silage,  and  for  grain  4  pounds  of  com  meal  and  2.5  pounds  of  wheat 
bran.  We  find  upon  adding  up  the  amounts  of  nutrients  supplied 
by  this  ration  that  we  have  given  this  cow  only  1  pound  of  protein 
whereas  she  needs  1.50  pounds.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  sup- 
plied her  with  13.03  therms  of  net  energy  whereas  she  needs  only 
12  therms.  In  other  words  we  have  given  her  only  two-thirds  as 
much  protein  as  she  needs  and  have  supplied  an  exce.ss  of  1.03 
therms  of  energy.  What  is  the  result?  This  cow  has  an  insufficient 
amount  of  protein  with  which  to  manufacture  20  pounds  of  milk 
and,  therefore,  declines  in  her  milk  yield.  On  the  other  hand  she 
has  an  excess  of  carbohydrates  and  fat.  or  net  energy,  and  there- 
fore fattens  up.  Then  the  farmer  accuses  the  cow  falsely  of  being 
to  blame  for  the  poor  results.  He  thinks  she  is  getting  enough  feed 
for  he  is  giving  her  one  pound  of  grain  for  three  pounds  of  milk 
she  produces  and  she  is  getting  fat  but  is  declining  in  her  milk 
yield.  As  a  matter"  of  fact  it  is  not  the  cows  fault  at  all  that  she 
is  decreasing  in  milk  yield,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  ration  which  has 
not  supplied  the  material  out  of  which  to  make  milk  but  has  given 
her  an  excess  of  the  material  with  which  to  fatten  up  her  body. 

The  forgoing  ration  could  readily  be  put  in  balance  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  two  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  for  three  pounds  of  com 
meal.    We  would  then  have  the  following  computation: 

Well  Balanced  Ration 


Food  Required. 


1,000  pound  cow,  20  lbs.  t%  milk,  ... 

10     ponnds  timothy   hay   supplies,    . . 
30     ponnds  <?om  silage  supplies 

1  pound    corn  raeal  supplies 

2.5  pounds  wheat  bran   supplies 

2  ponnds  cottonseed  meal  supplies, 

Total    food    supplies 

Difference  from  standard,    


Ponnds 
Protein. 


Therms 
Energy. 


1.60 

12.00 

.21 

«.35 

.27 

4.9« 

.07 

.R8 

.25 

i.ao 

.70 

1.68 

1.50 
■0 


12.07 
.07 


Ooet 


MOO 

.06 

.ms 

.OSS 
.04 


to  24 
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The  substitution  of  two  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  for  tiiree 
pounds  of  corn  meal  has  evidently  so  modified  the  ration  that  it 
meets  the  needs  of  the  animal  very  closely.  On  this  ration  the  cow 
could  go  ahead  day  in  and  day  out  and  make  20  pounds  of  milk 
while  with  the  first  ration  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the 
yield.  Furthermore,  with  the  improved  ration  the  total  amount  of 
grain  fed  per  day  and  the  cost  of  feed  per  day  is  less  than  with  the 
unbalanced  ration.  The  substitution  of  good  clover  hay  for  timothy 
hay  in  the  poorly  balanced  ration  would  also  do  much  toward  putting 
it  in  proper  balance.  More  milk  for  less  money  is  certainly  "a  con 
summation  devoutly  to  be  wished"  and  might  often  be  attained  by 
dairymen  through  a  modification  of  their  ])resent  ration  so  that  it 
would  properly  meet  the  needs  of  the  animal. 

Palatability 

The  palatability  of  the  ration  is  important  in  that  well  liked  feeds 
stimulate  digestion  and  induce  the  animal  to  consume  heavy  rations. 
Some  feeds  are  more  or  less  distasteful  to  cows.  For  example,  malt 
sprouts,  brewers'  grains,  distillers'  grains,  gluten  feed,  and  cotton- 
seed mjeal.  These  should  bfe  mixed  with  those  which  are  more  pala- 
table such  as  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  bran.  A  cow  can  be  taught  to 
eat  almost  any  normal  feed  by  mixing  a  small  amount  with  that 
to  which  she  is  accustomed,  gradually  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
new  feed.  It  is  u.sually  better,  however,  to  have  at  least  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  palatable  grain  feeds  in  the  mixture. 

The  following  examples  of  unpalatable  and  palatable  rations  are 
given  for  illustration: 

UnpalataMe  Ration 


Food  BcqnIremenU. 


loot  ponnd  cow,  20  pounds  4%  milk, 

10  ponnds  ttmothy  hay,    

lO  poundH  com   stover 

R  pounds  whfat  straw,    

2  ponnda  ffluten  feed 

2  ponnds  brewers*  dried  grains,    . . . 

2  ponnds  malt  sproat<> 

2  ponnds  com  and  cob  meal 

Total  food  snpplies 


Ponnda 

Thenns 

Out 

Protein. 

EneigJ. 

l.W 

M.09 

.a 

S.3B 

toot 

.18 

'2.6S 

.H 

.0! 

.88 

.e 

.40 

1.S8 

.OB 

.38 

1.20 

.0E> 

.24 

.» 

.m 

.00 

1.44 

.M 

1.S2 

l*.fl« 

».m 

While  the  foregoing  ration  supplies  the  needs  of  the  animal  so 
far  as  total  food  value  is  concerned,  yet  the  ration  is  so  unpalatable 
that  the  animal  certainly  would  make  but  poor  returns  for  the  feed 
supplied.  In  fact  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  cow  would  eat  such  a 
grain  mixture  at  all  on  account  of  its  distastefulnes-s.  The  situ- 
ation would  be  similar  to  that  of  a  man's  having  to  live  on  "bard 
tack  and  salt  pork."  While  he  might  be  able  to  secure  sufficient 
nourishment  from  such  a  diet,  yet  the  lack  of  palatability  would  be 
such  that  he  would  eat  as  little  as  possible.    We  have  already  noted 
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that  with  dairy  cows  large  consumption  of  feed  is  essential  to  a 
a  large  and  economical  production  of  milk.  The  cost  of  this  ration, 
1.273  per  day,  is  also  high,  since  timothy  hay  is  an  expensive  feed 
for  dairy  cows  on  account  of  its  low  food  value  and  high  market 
price. 

Palatable  Ration 


Food  BeqniremeitU. 


1,000  pooad  cow,  2D  lbs.  4%  milk, 

10  pounds  clover  hay  supplies,  . . . . 
80  pounds  corn   sllafce  supplies,    . . 

2  pounds  corn  meal  supplies 

t  pounds  wbeat  bran  supplies,   . . 

1  pound    cottonseed  meal 

Total  food  supplied,    


Pounds 

Therms 

Protein. 

Energy. 

l.M 

12.00 

.M 

3.47 

.27 

4.96 

.14 

1.78 

.20 

.96 

.3S 

.84 

1.60 

12.01 

Oust. 


10.08 
.06 
.05 


90.218 


This  latter  ration  fnrriiahes  the  food  rennirements  in  a  palatable 
and  appetizing  form.  Not  only  is  the  total  food  value  of  the  ration 
equal  to  that  of  the  unpalatable  combination  but  on  account  of  the 
superior  palatability  of  the  latter  ration  it  would  be  conducive  to 
better  yields  than  would  be  the  former.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of 
the  palatable  ration  is  only  $.218  per  day  while  the  unpalatable 
ration  costs  f.273  per  day.  This  saving  is  effected  by  the  use  of 
clover  hay  and  silage,  both  economical  roughagrea,  instead  of  tim- 
othy hay  and  by  cottonseed  meal  for  inexpensive  protein  and  com 
meal  for  low  priced  energy. 

Sacciilence 

A  cow  will  not  do  her  best  unless  she  has  succulent  feed  such  as 
com  silage,  roots,  moistened  beet  pulp  or  .Tune  pasture  grass.  One 
reason  why  a  cow  always  does  her  beat  in  June  is  because  she  is 
getting  plenty  of  succulent  feed.  Pasture  grass  is  most  abundant 
at  this  time,  and  furthermore  is  well  balanced  in  its  ratio  of  pro- 
tein to  carbohydrates  and  fat.  If  a  cow  is  not  giving  a  large  amount 
of  milk  she  will  get  along  very  nicely  with  no  other  feed  save  plenty 
of  pasture  gra&s.  A  cow  producing  25  pounds  of  milk  per  day, 
however,  can  scarcely  secure  enough  food  from  pasture  grass  alone 
to  continue  at  a  high  level  of  production,  and  ought  to  have  some 
grain  in  addition  to  her  pasture. 

When  the  pasture  begins  to  dry  up  in  July  and  August,  how  is  a 
man  to  keep  the  milk  flow  from  declining?  There  are  two  or  three 
ways  in  which  this  may  be  done:  First,  one  can  feed  the  cow  more 
grain.  That  is  an  expensive  method,  however.  Second,  one  can  feed 
soiling  crops  such  as  green  oats  and  peas,  millet,  barley  and  peas, 
or  green  clover.  Any  of  those  crops  fed  during  the  shore  pasture 
season  will  maintain  the  flow  of  milk.  The  objection  of  this  sys- 
tem is  that  it  calls  for  a  considerable  amount  of  labor  at  a  busy 
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season.  Third,  one  can  put  up  enougb  silage  to  have  a  supply  for 
the  season  of  short  pasture.  I  believe  that  the  summer  silo,  that 
is  one  which  is  comparatively  narrow  in  diameter,  and  which  holds 
silage  enough  for  the- year  around  is  the  best  and  cheapest  solution 
of  this  problem.  Even  those  who  are  raising  soiling  crops  frequently 
find  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  cut  these  crops  when  they  are  at  their 
best  and  put  them  into  the  silo  to  be  fed  out  as  needed. 

Boots  are  also  an  excellent  succulent  feed.  Their  chief  value  lies 
in  their  high  palatability  and  succulence  rather  than  in  their  food 
value.  Mangels  are  the  best  root  crop  for  the  dairy  farmer  to  raise. 
The  Cornell  Experiment  Station  found  that  10  pounds  of  mangels 
would  take  the  place  of  one  pound  of  grain  up  to  the  extent  of  half 
the  grain  allowance  without  causing  any  diminution  of  the  milk 
flow.  This  means  that  the  dairymen  with  clover  hay,  com  silage 
and  mangels  at  hand  can  get  along  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
grain  and  can  largely  escape  that  greatest  drawback  to  dairying, 
the  large  bill  for  purchased  feeds.  Boots,  however,  are  expensive 
as  compared  with  silage.  There  is  a  lot  of  labor  connected  with 
raising  them.  At  the  Pennsylvania  Station  it  was  found  that  the 
cost  of  100  pounds  of  dry  matter  in  roots  was  five  times  as  great  as 
with  corn  silage.  The  man  with  a  limited  amount  of  land  had  better 
raise  only  corn  silage.  The  man  with  more  land  can  well  afford  to 
raise  both  sUage  and  roots,  in  order  to  lessen  the  purchased  feed 
bill.  Apple  pomace  silage  is  another  succulent  feed  that  is  worthy 
of  consideration,  since  it  is  nearly  equal  to  average  com  silage  in 
feeding  value. 

If  no  succulence  of  any  kind  is  available  with  the  roughage  the 
grain  mixture  should  contain  some  laxative  feeds  such  as  wheat 
bran  or  linseed  meal  in  order  to  impart  the  uesired  laxative  quali- 
ties to  the  ration.  The  following  rations  are  given  as  examples  of 
non-succulent  and  succulent  rations: 

Ration  Lack  Succulence 


rood  RepDrremeBt*. 


1,000  pound  cow,  20  ponnds  4%  milk, 

10  ponnda  timothy  h«r  sapplies,    . . . 
U  poniMto  corn  itover  Bttpplln,   — 

t  pounds  corn  and  cob  meal 

1  poand   flntrn  feed 

3  ponnda  cottonseed  meal,    

Total  food  supplied 


Pooads 
Protein. 

Tberma 
Saagj. 

l.M 

u.ot 

.a 
.a 
.a 
.» 

.TO 

J.io 

t.H 

2.1* 

.7» 

i.a 

i.n 

11  .M 

Oast. 


tO.M 
.« 
.«» 
.Clt 
M 

tO.M 


The  foregoing  ration  furnishes  sufllcient  food  for  a  thousand 
pound  cow  yield  20  pounds  of  4%  milk  but  the  ration  lacks  sncco- 
lence.  No  silage  or  roots  appear  in  the  ration,  neither  is  tiliis  lack 
of  succulence  in  the  roughage  counterbalanced  by  laxatives  in  the 
grain  mixture  such  as  wheat  bran  or  linseed  meal. 
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Ration  Containa  Sufflcient  Succulence 


Food  Bepnirements. 


1,0W  pound  oow,  20  pounds  4%  milk, 

19     ponnda  clorer  baj  snppUea,   .... 
f)     ponnds  corn   sUace  sappliea,    .. 

3.S  ponnda  com  and  cob  meal 

1.2  ponnda  glnten   teed,    

1     ponnd    cottonseed  meal,    

Total  food  aoppUed,   


Poonda 
Protein. 

Ttaerma 
Knergj, 

l.U 

12.00 

.64 
.27 
.11 
.M 

.15 

S.4T 

4.M 

1.80 

.96 

.M 

12.02 

1.51 

Ooat. 


•O.W 
.0* 
.Of 
.021 
.08 


t0.2U 


The  substitution  of  clover  hay  and  corn  silage  in  the  place  of 
timothy  hay  and  com  stover  supplies  the  needed  succulence,  and 
permits  the  use  not  only  of  less  grain  to  complete  the  ration  since 
more  protein  is  supplied  by  the  clover  hay  than  by  timothy,  but 
also  of  a  cheaper  grain  mixture  since  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  so 
much  of  the  high  protein  feeds  which  command  a  high  market  price. 
The  cost  of  the  ration  has  been  reduced  from  1.244:  per  day  to  |.211 
per  day. 

Healthfulness 

The  feeds  given  the  dairy  cow  should  be  such  as  will  he  conducive 
to  the  health  of  the  animal  and  the  quality  of  the  product.  An  ex- 
cess of  either  constipating  or  laxative  feeds  should  be  avoided.  Tim- 
othy hay,  cOm  stover  and  cottonseed  meal  are  constipating.  For 
this  reason  cottonseed  meal  should  be  fed  with  laxative  concen- 
trates or  with  succulent  roughages.  The  milk  of  cows  fed  heavily 
on  cottonseed  meal  yields  bard,  tallowy  butterfat,  light  in  color  and 
poor  in  flavor.  Excessive  amount  of  cottonseed  meal  may  be  poison- 
ous to  the  animal.  If  dairy  cows  are  fed  moderate  allowances  in  a 
properly  balanced  ration  no  harmful  results  ensue.  The  quality  of 
the  product  is  not  impared  but  may  even  be  improved  if  the  other 
feeds  tend  to  produce  a  soft  butter.  A  safe  maximum  allowance  of 
cottonseed  meal  per  cow  per  day  is  four  pounds  and  the  grain  mix- 
ture not  over  one-third  cottonseed  meal. 

Com  silage,  roots,  pasture  grass,  leguminous  hay,  wheat  bran, 
and  linseed  meal  are  laxatives  and  i^ould  not  form  the  entire 
ration.  Linseed  meal,  while  a  perfectly  safe  feed,  is  so  laxative  in  its 
nature  that,  as  a  general  rule,  is  should  not  be  fed  in  such  amounts 
as  to  give  more  than  a  pound  and  a  half  to  each  cow  daily.  Op- 
posite in  eflfect  to  cottonseed  meal,  linseed  meal  tends  to  produce  a 
soft  butter  fat,  and  is  best  adapted  to  rations  lacking  in  succulent 
roughage.  The  following  are  given  as  examples  of  unhealthful  and 
healthful  rations: 

Unhealthful  Ration — Too  Constipating 


Food   Beqnlrementa. 


1,000  pound  cow,  20  pounda  VH  milk 

10     ponnda  tlmothr  hay  soppUea,   .. 
15     ponnda  com  stover 

3.5  ponnda  com  and  cob  meal 

2.6  ponnds  cottonseed  meal,    

Total  food  anppUe* 


Ponnda 
Protein. 


1.50 


.27 
.18 


Ttaerma 
Bnertr. 


12.00 


3.3S 
3.M 
2.tS 
3.11 


DigitiBOd  by 


i^ 


Cbat. 


$0.0* 
.« 
.0(3 
.05 


r>o 


l».>ta 
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The  foregoing  ration  would  be  detrimental-  to  the  health  of  the 
animal,  even  though  it  does  supplj  enough  nonriahment.  The  feeds 
are  all  so  constipating  in  this  nature  that  the  eflfects  upon  the  ali- 
mentary tract  would  be  injurious.  The  following  ration  is  equally 
bad  but  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction,  being  too  laxative. 

Unhealthftii  Ration — Too  Laxative 


Food   Iteqniremeati. 


10      pounds  cloTer  hay  supplies,    . 

K       pounds  corn  silage  supplies,   . 
2.26  pounds  wheat  bran  supplies, 
1.00  pound  (round  oats  mpplies, 
1.2S  poonda  Unseed  meal  suppliea, 

Total  foDd  supplied 


Ponnds 
Protein. 

Therms     ! 
Bnercr.    1 

.54 
.tl 
.2* 
.08 
.M 

».« 
6.78 
1.08 
.66' 

1.60 

11.98 

1 

Oust. 

».os 
.w 

.<NS 
.«U 
.«M 

io.2a 


This  ration  is  so  largely  made  up  of  laxative  feeds  that  it  would 
most  certainly  be  an  ill-advised  combination  to  feed  milk  cows,  un- 
less it  were  upon  special  occasions.  A  happy  means  betwixt  ex- 
tremes so  far  as  laxative  and  constipating  feeds  are  concerned  is 
desirable. 

Healthful  Ration 


Food   Bequlrements. 


1,000  pound  cow,  20  pounds  4%  milk. 


10     ponnds  clover  har  supplies, 
80     ponnds  com  silage  aupplles, 

3     ponnds  com  and  cob  meal,   . 

1     ponnd  ground  oats 

.8  pound  gluten  feed 

1.    pound  cottonseed  meal 


Pounds 
«  Fioteln. 


Therms 
£neiST. 


Ooat. 


Total  food  supplied. 


1.60 

14.00     

.54 

8.4T' 

to.os 

.W 

4.90' 

.08 

.09 

1.44 

.«M 

.08 

.08 

.ms 

.16 

.84 

.014 

.as 

.84 

.08 

1.49 


12.01 


to.zu 


This  ration  in  addition  to  being  as  well  balanced  as  the  imme-^ 
diately  preceding  ones  is  more  economical  than  either  of  the  fore- 
going and  is  so  compounded  that  part  of  the  nutrients  come  from 
laxative  feeds  and  part  from  constipating  feeds.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  ration  would  give  better  results  for  less  money  than  would 
the  rations  listed  as  unhealthful. 


Bulk 

For  the  best  results  the  proportion  of  concentrates  and  rough- 
ages in  the  ration  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  size  of  file 
cow  and  the  milk  yielded.  The  grain  mixture  should  contain  some 
light  bulky  feeds,  such  as  wheat  bran,  distillers'  dried  grains  in 
combination  with  heavier  feeds,  such  as  com  meal,  cottonseed  meal 
on  account  of  the  physical  effects  of  such  a  mixture. 
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The  amount  of  grain  fed  should  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
milk  the  cow  produces.  One  pound  of  grain  for  each  three  or  four 
pounds  of  milk  is  a  good  general  rule.  This  amount  of  grain,  in 
addition  to  what  roughage  the  cow  will  eat  up  clean  twice  per  day 
should  insure  economical  feeding.  When  Hay  alone  forms  the  rough- 
age the  cow  will  need  about  two  pounds  per  day  per  hundred  pounds 
of  live  weight.  If  hay  and  silage  form  the  roughage,  one  pound  of 
hay  and  three  pounds  of  silage,  per  hundred  poutids  of  live  weight 
of  animal  is  a  fair  allowance,  the  object  being  to  provide  sufficient 
bulk  to  satisfy  the  appetite  and  the  feeding  capacity  of  the  animal. 
Whether  one  should  feed  a  lai^e  or  a  small  amount  of  roughage  in 
proportion  to  the  grain  allowance  depends  largely  upon  the  com- 
parative price  of  grain  and  roughage.  Should  the  roughage  be 
scare  and  high  priced  then  it  will  be  economical  to  use  a  small  allow- 
ance of  it  and  complete  the  ration  with  mill  by-products.  On  the 
other  hand  if  roughage  is  abundant  and  moderate  in  price  it  will 
be  more  economical  to  use  a  liberal  allowance  of  home  grown  clover 
or  alfalfa  hay  and  com  silage  in  order  that  the  cost  of  purciiased 
feeds  be  kept  as  low  as  possible.  The  following  are  given  as  ex- 
amples of  rations,  one  of  which  is  concentrated,  the  larger  portion 
of  the  nutrients  coming  from  grains ;  and  the  other  bulky,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  nutrients  coming  from  the  roughage: 

Concentrated  Ration 


Food  Bepulrements. 


1,000  ponnd  cow,  20  pounds  4%  milk, 

7     poonda  clOTer  bay  nippUea,   

30     ponnds  com  illage  Bupulin 

4.6  poanda  cora  meal  Bnppnes 

Z.O  poanda  wheat  bran  auppUea 

1.0  pound  cottonseed  meal  auppUea, 

Total  food  anpplied 


Poanda 
Protein. 

Ttaerma 
EneiST. 

l.SO 

U.0O 

.M 
.18 
.30 
.»0 
.36 

2.43 
3.31 
4.00 
1.44 
.34 

1.51 

12.02 

Oost 


I0.«3« 
M 
0.88 
.042 
.»4t 

t0.2!> 


The  foregoing  ration  contains  but  a  limited  amount  of  roughage, 
tiie  food  requirements  coming  largely  from  grain.  This  ration 
would  be  desirable  only  when  roughage  was  scarce  or  high  in  price 
and  grain  concentrates  comparatively  cheap. 

Bulky  Ration 


Food  Kepnliementa. 


1,000  ponnd  cow,  20  pounds  49ijnUk, 

12     pounds  clover  hay  aapplles,    

35     poanda  corn  allaffe  auppUea 

6     pounds  corn  meal  aupplles 

1.6  ponnda  wheat  bran  supplies,   .... 

1.0  pound  cottonseed  meal  soppllea. 

Total  food  snpplled 


Pounds 
Protein. 


Tbenna 
Knergy. 


Omt. 


1.60 

12.00;  .. 

.66 

4.17  1 

tO.006 

.31 

6.7» 

.707 

.OB 

.44' 

.008 

.16 

.77 

.022 

.36 

.84 

.02 

I0.210 
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The  foregoing  ration  allows  a  liberal  supply  of  ronghage  and  bat 
a  small  amount  of  grain.  It  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the 
cost  of  the  concentrated  ration  with  that  of  the  bulky  one,  that  it 
is  usually  an  economical  dairy  practice  to  supply  a  liberal  amount 
of  farm  grown  roughages  in  order  to  minimize  the  amount  of  grain 
that  must  be  purchased.  The  concentrated  ration  cost  f.226  per 
day  while  the  bulky  ration  costs  but  f.216  per  day.  Moreover  a 
ready  market  is  furnished  in  this  way  for  large  amounts  of  farm 
grown  hay  and  silage. 

Variety 

The  ration  composed  of  a  variety  of  feeds  will  asually  give  better 
results  than  when  a  smaller  number  are  employed  even  though  the 
latter  does  contain  the  necessary  amount  of  nutrients.  Two  or  more 
roughages,  one  leguminous  and  one  succulent  in  character  are  d^ 
sirable;  while  the  grain  mixture  should  contain  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent concentrates.  Especially  in  the  case  of  high  producing  co»-s 
that  are  being  forced  for  official  tests  is  it  desirable  to  have  a  variety 
in  the  ration,  although  this  does  not  imply  that  there  should  be 
sudden  changes  in  the  ration  from  day  to  day.  In  fact  sudden 
changes  in  the  rations  are  to  be  avoided.  The  better  plan  is  to  ad- 
just the  supply  of  feed  so  that  the  -ration  can  be  made  from  two 
kinds  of  roughages  and  several  different  grains;  then  make  no  more 
changes  during  the  feeding  sea.son  than  are  necessary.  The  follow- 
ing rations  are  given  to  illustrate  the  point : 

Ration  Lacks  Variety 


Food  ReqniremenU. 


l.Wft  ponnd  cow,  90  ponnds  i<%  milk, 

a     ponnds  clover  haj  mpplies 

(.3  pODDds  corn  supplies,    

Total  food  soppUed 


Ponnds 
Protein. 


l.M 


Tbtraa 
KneiET. 


a»L 


li.( 


l.M 

.» 


7.W 

4.71 : 


Mia 

.« 


u.a 


•M 


The  for/^roing  ration  shows  that  so  far  as  food  requirements  are 
concerned  they  may  be  met  by  a  single  roughage  and  a  single  grain. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  variety,  however,  the  yield  of  milk  from  cows 
fed  such  a  ration  would  probably  be  decidedly  lower  than  from 
cows  fed  a  greater  variety  of  feeds.  The  ration  is  expensive  and  the 
cows  would  be  more  apt  to  tire  of  it  than  with  one  of  greater 
variety,  somewhat  similarly  as  the  human  species  of  animal  would 
tire  of  a  constant  ration  of  nothing  but  dry  bread  and  salt  pork. 
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Ration  with  a  Variety  of  Feeds 

Food  BeqolremenU.                                       '  Ponnds     , 

I  Protein. 

i [ 

IfOeO  pound  cow.  ao  poonds  4%  milk IM 

10     pOTinds  clover  bay  snpplies,    .&4  ! 

30     poaDda  com  aiUge   supplies .27 

1.5  pounds  com    meal    atippUeti .10  j 

1.6  ponnda  wheat  bran  supplies.    .15  i 

.5  pound  ground  oata  supplies,    .04  ' 

.8  pound  ffluten  feed  supplies I  .16' 

.7  pound  cottonseed  meal  auppUes ^.  |  .tS 

Total  food  anpplled ', I  1.51  ' 


ThercM 

(JMt 

Enerc7. 

12  DO 

8.«7 

to.  08 

4.96 

.08 

1.33 

.093 

.n 

.on 

.83 

.007 

.83 

.ou 

.5» 

.014 

12.08, 


«o.a* 


This  is  a  palatable,  nutritious  ration  with  sufScient  variety  to 
prevent  any  flagging  in  the  appetite  of  the  animal.  The  milk  yield 
would  he  well  sustained  from  day  to  day  on  a  ration  having  the 
variety  of  appetizing  feeds  listed  therein.  At  the  same  time  the 
cost  of  the  ration  is  only  |.219  cents  per  day  as  compared  with  |.248 
for  the  ration  lacking  variety. 

Cost 

Mie  cost  of  the  ration  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  for 
the  farmer  who  must  depend  upon  the  returns  from  his  dairy  herd 
for  his  living.  The  market  price  of  a  grain  fed  gives  very  little 
indication  of  its  economy.  The  true  index  is  the  relative  cost  at 
which  it  furnishes  digestible  protein  and  net  energy.  There  are 
many  feeds  on  the  market  selling  for  a  low  price  which  contain  so 
little  food  value  that  they  are  in  reality  expensive  when  compared 
with  standard  feeds  having  a  higher  market  price.  Tn  making  up 
the  grain  mixture  one  should  combine  those  feeds  which  famish 
digestible  protein  at  a  low  cost  with  those  furnishing  net  energy 
at  a  low  cost.  The  final  results  should  be  an  economical  ration 
which  furnishes  the  proper  amount  of  protein  and  energy  and  which 
at  the  same  time  is  palatable,  healthful,  and  is  composed  of  a 
variety  of  feeds.  The  following  table  shows  the  composition,  market 
price  and  the  economy  of  various  concentrates  and  roughages: 


Economy  of  Feeds 

1 

1 

& 

si 

H 

■ 

1 

i 

h 

1 

1^ 

Barl«r 

Brewera'  dried  graini,  

Com  meal,  

Cottonseed  meal 

IMetlllera'  dried  grains  (com). 

Gluten  feed 

Homlnr 

Linseed  meal  (new  process),   . 

Oata 

Wb^t   bran,    

CloTpr  bay 

MUed  bay 

Tlmotby  bay 

Com  stOTcr 

Con  fOace.   


8 

81 

$18C 

•23  50 

1> 

«» 

145 

764 

7 

89 

150 

a40 

S5 

84 

200 

571 

22 

79 

1  85 

8  41 

a) 

79 

175 

875 

V 

89 

Its 

20  71 

a 

79 

2  10 

777 

8 

<« 

1  en 

18  m 

10 

48 

1  40 

14  00 

5.4 

35 

80 

14  80 

8.7 

84 

8E 

28  00 

2.0 

83 

•c 

46  00 

1.8 

27 

40 

22  20 

.» 

17 

20 

23  50 

$2ie 

148 

1  71 

a  88 

2  32 
2  28 

1  SI 

2  78 
283 
29? 

2:o 
aeo 

t78 
160 
118 
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The  digestible  content  of  barley  according  to  the  table  is  low  as 
is  also  that  of  com  meal,  hominy  and  oats.  In  order  to  be  satisfac- 
tory in  a  dairy  ration  thepe  low  protein  feeds  ou^t  to  be  combined 
with  those  which  are  higher  in  protein,  i.  e.  brewers'  dried  grains, 
cottonseed  meal,  distillers'  dried  grains  from  corn,  gluten  feed  and 
linseed  meal.  Clover  hay  contains  2.7  times  as  much  protein  as 
timothy  hay,  a  fact  which  explains  why  clover  is  so  much  better 
adapted  to  dairy  cattle  feeding  than  is  timothy.  Com  stover  is  al- 
most equal  to  timothy  hay  in  feeding  value.  The  farmer  who  allows 
corn  stover  to  go  to  waste  while  feeding  timothy  makes  a  bad  mis- 
take. If  he  has  more  roughage  than  is  necessary  to  carry  his  herd 
through  the  winter  he  had  better  sell  timothy  hay,  which  commands 
a  high  market  price  owing  to  the  demand  for  it  for  feeding  horses, 
and  feed  the  com  stover  to  his  cows,  thereby  securing  almost  equal 
returns  at  much  less  cost 

The  energy  or  fuel  value  of  brewers'  dried  grains,  oats  and  bran 
is  low.  These  evidently  are  not  fattening  feeds  as  their  heat  value 
is  low.  On  the  other  hand  barley,  com,  cottonseed  meal  and  hom- 
iny are  high  in  enei^  value  and  are  heating  in  their  nature.  Clover 
hay  is  higher  in  fuel  value  than  timothy  hay  and  corn  stover  nearly 
as  high  as  the  latter.  Com  silage  has  about  one-half  the  food 
value  of  timothy  hay  or  com  stover. 

The  market  price  of  feeds  given  is  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Collie.  It  is  likely  that  prices  at  other  locations  would  vary  some 
what,  but  probably  the  whole  range  of  prices  would  be  slightlv 
higher  or  lower  so  that  the  comparison  of  economy  between  differ- 
ent feeds  will  he  approximately  correct  for  other  locations. 

The  cost  of  100  pounds  of  protein  is  high  with  barley,  com,  hom- 
iny, oats  and  bran,  while  it  is  low  with  dried  brewers'  grains, 
cottonseed  meal,  distillers'  dried  grains  from  corn,  gluten  feed  and 
linseed  meal.  Cottonseed  meal  at  12.00  per  cwt.  is  an  especially 
economical  protein  feed  since  it  furnishes  100  pounds  of  digestible 
protein  for  f.5.71  the  lowest  cost  for  protein  of  any  of  the  feeds 
mentioned.  Clover  hay  furnishes  protein  at  a  lower  cost  than  any 
other  roughage  mentioned,  fl4.80,  while  timothy  hay  charges  the 
enormous  price  of  $45.00  for  100  pounds  of  digestible  protein.  This 
high  cost  of  protein  in  timothy  hay  is  caused  by  the  combination  of 
high  market  price  and  low  food  value.  The  writer  conversed  re- 
cently with  a  dairyman  who  sold  his  timothy  hay  last  fall  and  pur- 
chased alfalfa  hay  in  its  place  at  only  a  few  cents  higher  cost  per 
ton.  The  saving  thus  effected,  owing  to  the  greater  feeding  value 
of  the  alfalfa  hay,  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  the 
end  of  the  feeding  season. 

The  cost  of  100  therms  of  energy  is  found  to  be  lowest  with  such 
concentrates  as  corn  meal  and  hominy.  The  roughages  that  furnish 
energy  at  low  cost  are  com  stover  and  com  erilage  which  is  the  most 
economical'  energy  feed  at  $4.00  per  ton  to  be  had  furnishing  energy 
at  the  very  low  cost  of  only  $1.18  per  hundred  therms  of  energy. 

An  economical  ration  evidently  would  be  secured  by  selecting 
such  concentrates  as  furnish  protein  at  low  cost  e.  g.  cottonseed 
meal,  gluten  feed,  and  distillers'  dried  grains  and  combining  tiiem 
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with  economical  energy  feeds  such  as  com  meal  and  hominy.  Then 
as  a  roughage  we  would  combine  clover  bay,  the  most  economical 
protein  roughage  with  com  silage,  the  most  economical  energy 
roughage.  The  following  examples  of  costly  and  economical  rations 
are  given  for  illustration: 

Expensive  Ration 


Food  Reqnlremeob. 


1,0W  pound  cow,  20  pounds  49i  milk, 

V  poimda  tlmotbjr   hay  supplies,    

1  pound    corn  meal  Buppues,   

Z  pounds  gronnd  oats  supplies 

t  pounds  wheat  bran  rappUes, 

t  Dooads  Unseed  meal  supplies,    .... 

Total  (cod  supplies,    


Pounds 
Protein. 

Therms 
Energj. 

1.50 

U.M 

.41 

.m 

.17 
M 
M 

e.7i 

.SB 
l.M 
IM 
1.G8 

1.60 

ll.M 

Oost. 


W.IS 
.OW 
.«8 
.042 
.Ha 

I0.3M 


The  feeding  of  such  a  ration  as  the  foregoing  is  an  expensive  pro- 
position. Timothy  hay  is  an  expensive  roughage  being  low  in  food 
value  and  high  in  market  price.  Not  only  is  timothy  hay  expensive 
in  itself  but  owing  to  its  low  food  value  it  requires  a  large  amount 
of  grain  to  complete  the  food  requirements  of  the  animal.  Further- 
more, the  grain  mixture  is  an  expensive  one,  since  a  considerable 
amount  of  high  protein  concentrates  are  necessary.  Protein  as 
has  already  been  stated  is  a  costly  nutrient  to  purchase.  The  total 
cost  of  the  ration  is  nearly  31c.  per  day.  The  yield  of  milk  would 
be  sufficient  to  make  about  one  pound  of  butter.  This  would  sell  for 
but  little  more  than  31c.  as  the  average  for  the  year.  It  is,  there- 
fore, evident  that  with  timothy  hay  as  the  roughage  there  is  a  very 
close  margin  between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  selling  price 
of  the  product. 

Economical  Ration 


Food  Requirements. 


1,000  pound  cow,  »  pounds  4%  milk, 

10     pounds  cIOTer  hay  wpplles 

80     pounds  com  silage  supplies 

1.S  pounds  com  and  rob  meal 

.8  pound  gluten  feed 

.8  pound  brewers'  dried  grains,    . , . 

.8  pound  cottonseed   meal 

Total  tood  supplied,  


Pounds 
Protein. 


1.60 


.64 

.a 
.11 

.10 
.16 
.28 


Therms 
Kaergj. 


12.00 


Oost. 


3.47 
4.«« 

1.80, 
.63 
.48 
.C7 


12.01 


to.  08 
.00 
.OS 
.014 
.012 
.«lt 


<0.2U 


In  place  of  timothy  hay  this  ration  uses  clover  hay  and  com 
silage  which  form  a  palatable,  nutritious  and  succulent  roughage, 
high  in  food  value  and  low  in  cost.  This  roughage  combination  re- 
quires but  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  an  inexpensive  grain 
mixture  to  complete  the  ration.  With  timothy  hay  as  a  roughage 
8  pounds  of  an  expensive  grain  mixture  were  needed  to  complete  the 
food  nequirements ;  with  clover  hay  and  com  silage  as  roughage  less 
tiian  5  pounds  of  an  inexpensive  grain  mixture  are  needed. 
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The  clover  hay  and  silage  ought  to  be  grown  upon  the  dairy  farm, 
and  on  many  farms  com  can  be  grown  to  furnish  the  com  and  cob 
meal  in  which  case  over  half  the  grain  mixture  would  be  home 
grown,  leaving  but  a  small  amount  of  concentrates  to  be  purchased. 
The  cost  of  the  expensive  ration  was  31c.  per  day  whUe  that  of  the 
economical  ration  is  21c.  per  day,  a  saving  of  10c.  per  day  on  the 
feed  bill  for  esL>Ji  and  every  cow  in  the  herd,  producing  20  pounds  of 
4%  milk  per  day.  Were  the  milk  yield  greater  than  20  pounds  daily, 
the  saving  would  be  correspondingly  increased.  Through  the  use 
of  leguminous  hay  and  cheap  succulence  such  aa  com  silage,  to- 
gether with  grain  from  com  it  is  possible  to  go  far  toward  supply- 
hig  the  dairy  herd  with  a  healthful,  well  balanced  and  economical 
ration. 


The  CHAIRMAN:  I  think  that  Mr.  McGowan  has  something  to 
say. 

MB.  McQOWAN:  I  am  always  annoying  tite  audience  with  an- 
nouncements, but  some  one  has  to  do  that  unpleasant  work.  At  the 
dose  of  the  session  this  afternoon,  we  propose  going  out  to  the  new 
Fair  Grounds  in  automobiles,  so  at  the  close  of  the  session,  when- 
ever that  is  I  suppose  they  will  patienty  wait  until  we  are  through 
here — there  will  be  plenty  of  automobiles  for  you  to  go  out  to  tte 
grounds  and  bring  you  back  before  six  o'clock.  The  people  of  onr 
county  and  aiy  have  spent  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  paid 
the  money  down,  and  we  have  new  buildings  worth  while  seeing 
and  want  you  all  to  go  and  will  bring  you  back  before  six.  The 
evening's  program  is  a  very  interesting  one  and  the  Bel^an  Relief 
Committees  have  secured  a  period  at  tiie  close  of  the  evening's  ses- 
sion, when  Dr.  Blackburn  will  deliver  a  lecture.  This  is  by  per- 
mission of  the  Deputy  Secretary,  Mr.  0.  E.  Carothers,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  have  a  little  music  for  the  evening  session. 


The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  number  is  "Economic  Factors  in 
Beef  Production,"  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Tomhave,  of  the  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  State  College,  Pa. 

Prof.  Tomhave  spoke  as  follows: 

ECONOMIC  FACTORS  IN  BEEF  PRODUCTION 


By  PROF.  W.  H.  TOMHAVE,  State  College.  Pa. 


This  subject  is  one  that  is  broad  in  scope  and  we  could  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  discussing  the  various  phases  of  it ;  but  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  important  factors  that  I  have 
in  mind,  possibly  dwelling  a  few  minutes  upon  some  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  beef  industry  during  the  past  25  years. 

Beef  production  is  an  old  established  practice  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  many  of  you  know.    It  has  been  a  part  of  the  busi- 
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ness  of  farming  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  those 
who  have  practiced  it  I  believe  have  gotten  some  most  excellent  re- 
sults in  spite  of  the  fact  that  frequently  they  have  encountered  dif- 
ficulties and  have  had  competition  that  has  been  keen,  especially 
from  other  sections  of  the  country.  Prior  to  1908,  very  little  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  cost  of  production.  Up  to  that  time 
practically  all  the  experiments  that  were  being  conducted  were 
conducted  primarily  to  determine  the  kind  of  ration  that  would 
give  us  gains  per  head  daily  for  the  ration,  that  would  give  us  the 
greatest  number  of  pounds  of  gain  regardless  of  cost,  but  with  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  feed  and  with  the  increase  in  the  price  of  • 
I«mb  and  the  demand  for  grains  for  human  feed,  it  became  necessary 
to  give  the  matter  of  the  cost  of  production  some  consideration,  and 
since  that  time  a  great  deal  of  valuable  work  has  been  done  at  a 
number  of  experiment  stations  as  weU  as  by  practical  feeders,  to 
woi^  out  some  of  the  phases  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  we  are  getting  some  light  on  the  subject,  and  it  is 
remarkable  tbe  changes  that  the  practice  of  feeding  is  undergoing. 
The  practice  has  been  entirely  revolutionized,  entirely  changed  in 
the  last  five  or  ten  years,  as  I  hope  to  show  you  in  a  few  minutes. 

Another  thing  that  we  should  keep  in  mind  is  this,  that  wher- 
ever beef  production  has  been  carried  on,  we  find  our  best  farms. 
You  have  sections"  of  this  State,  go  where  you  will,  in  diflferent  parts 
of  the  United  States  where  livestock  has  been  a  part  of  the  business 
of  farming,  and  there  you  find  prosperous  homes,  land,  high  in  value, 
and  the  farmers  have  money  in  the  banks.  Not  that  I  maintain 
that  all  the  money  is  made  out  of  livestock,  but  simply  because  the 
farmers  had  the  livestock,  possibly  as  a  side  issue,  it  was  i)ossible 
for  them  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  land.  Their  income  was  not 
from  one  source  alone;  they  were  able  to  Increase  the  value  of  the 
landi  increase  the  fertility,  build  it  up,  make  it  more  valuable  from 
year  to  year  rather  than  have  it  depleted  in  soil  fertility,  depleted 
in  hnmu's  and  reach  the  stage  where  it  ceased  to  produce  in  spite  of 
all  the  commercial  fertilizers  they  care  to  purchase.  I  believe  every 
man  here  will  bear  me  out  in  that  statement. 

Now  we  have  in  this  State,  to  my  mind,  wonderful  opportunities 
for  beef  production.  We  have  natural  resources  that  are  especially 
well  adapted  to  beef  production.  Pennsylvania  is  naturally  a  graz- 
ing State,  a  state  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  roughage,  such 
as  hay,  com  silage  and  feeds  of  that  character.  Our  problem  is 
not  to  find  a  market  for  grain,  we  have  a  market  for  all  the  grains 
we  produce;  besides  that  we  shap  in  thousands  of  thousand  of  bushels 
of  grain  of  one  kind  and  another  to  feed  our  livestock,  both  on  farms 
and  in  the  city,  but  what  we  want  is  some  means  of  disposing  of  the 
roughage  produced,  keep  it  on  the  farm,  marketing  it  through  live- 
stock and  putting  it  back  on  the  land.  Furthermore  we  have  hun- 
dreds and  thousand  of  acres  in  this  State  being  cultivated  today 
that  ought  to  be  utilized  in  livestock  production,  that  is  to  say,  put 
upon  those  hillsides  in  these  rough  areas  that  are  difficult  to  till, 
animals  that  would  graze  over  those  areas  and  give  us  the  returns 
from  tiiat  land  in  that  way:  and  the  animals  especially  adapted  for 
work  of  that  kind  are  beef  cattle  and  sheep. 

10 
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The  Pennsylvania  breeder  or  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  has  this 
problem  to  meet;  in  the  first  place,  he  mnst  have  his  feeding  cattle. 
In  the  past  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Western  auurkets, 
Vii^nia  and  other  sections  where  feeds  have  been  prodnced,  to  get 
our  supplies;  but  what  are  the  conditions  confronting  ns  today? 
The  price  of  feeders  is  going  up  year  after  year,  and  the  margin  be- 
tween the  price  of  feeders  and  the  price  of  cattle  is  getting  so 
narrow  that  it  is  diflBcult  to  continue  in  the  feeding  bosineas  at  the 
present  increase  in  the  price  of  feeding  cattle.  In  1912,  we  were 
able  to  buy  our  feeding  cattle  at  approximately  between  five  and  six 
cents  a  pound  in  West  Virginia,  southwest  Pennsylvania  and  on  the 
Pittsburgh  market.  In  1913-14  we  paid  about  a  dollar  more.  In 
1915  we  paid  about  fifty  cents  more,  and  yet  the  price  we  have  re- 
ceived from  finished  cattle  this  spring  has  not  Increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  price  we  paid  for  feeding  cattle.  Why?  Simply  because 
the  number  of  feeding  cattle  that  are  being  produced  in  the  country 
today  to  be  sold  as  feeders  to  the  men  that  feed  during  the  winter, 
are  becoming  scarcer  every  year.  That  means  that  tiie  Pennsylvania 
farmer  must  solve  his  problem  by  the  production  of  more  feeding 
cattle  in  this  State.  I  believe  there  are  large  areas  where  that  can 
be  done. 

The  first  thing  we  must  solve  then  is  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
beef-breeding  herd.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  generally  con- 
sidered that  it  was  unprofitable  and  impracticable  under  the'  aver- 
age farming  conditions  to  maintain  a  beef  cow  for  the  calf  she 
produced.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  experiment  stations  and.  prac- 
tical men  are  now  getting  results  from  their  work  showing  that  it 
is  possible  to  maintain  a  beef -breeding  cow  for  the  calf  she  produces 
and  may  make  a  profitable  source  of  income.  There  are  certain  fac- 
tors however  that  we  must  keep  in  mind  in  beef  production.  In  the 
first  place,  get  the  proper  kind  of  an  animal,  the  proper  type  of 
animal,  one  that  will  utilize  its  foods  to  the  best  advantage.  Yoa 
cannot  take  any  old  scrub  and  expect  it  to  give  you  good  returns  in 
the  feed  line.  The  dairyman  tells  you  that  is  true  and  the  beef  man 
will  tell  you  that  is  true,  because  there  is  too  much  waste  and  the 
animal  does  not  utilize  the  feed  to  advantage.  So  first  of  all,  yon 
must  have  a  proper  kind  of  animal.  Then  in  the  second  place  yon 
must  keep  down  the  cost  of  feeding.  The  minute  you  begin  to  feed 
expensive  grains,  yon  are  going  to  increase  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
In  the  third  place,  you  must  keep  down  the  cost  of  shdter  or  the 
investment,  the  capital  invested  in  your  equipment.  In  the  fourth 
place,  keep  down  the  cost  of  labor.  That  is  a  problem  we  mnst 
meet.  We  must  meet  the  competition  from  the  industrial  cento^ 
from  the  manufacturers,  and  must  devise  some  scheme  whereby  the 
labor  required  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  furthermore  the 
operations  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  labor  can  be  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  year  and  that  most  of  the  labor  Is  required 
during  the  winter  months. 

I  am  going  to  just  call  your  attention  to  a  few  facts  brought  out  in 
these  charts.  Five  years  ago  this  last  fall  we  started  an  experiment, — 
I  have  discussed  part  of  this  experiment  before  some  of  you  men 
before, — ^to  determine  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  herd  of  beef-breed- 
ing cows,  faking  pure  bred  animals  purchased  in  different  aections 
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of  lie  State,  all  pnrp  bred,  and  bnllding  up  a  herd  by  lie  use  of  good, 
pure  bred  sires.  We  were  rather  unfortunate  in  the  beginning  to 
get  cows  the  breeding  record  of  which  we  did  not  know.  In  other 
words,  we  got  some  cows  that  were  barren,  some  that  were  not  r^n- 
lar  feMers,  and  the  result  was  that  we  had  to  keep  on  culling  until 
today  we  have  a  herd  that  is  giving  us  100  per  cent,  calves;  every 
cow  in  the  herd  today  has  produced  a  calf  within  the  last  year. 
Then,  at  the  time  we  started  with  20  pure  bred  cows,  10  Aberdeens 
and  10  Shorthorns,  simply  taking  those  two  breeds  because  we 
found  the  greatest  number  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Mien,  in 
selecting  the  feed,  we  found  that  com  silage  was  being  produced 
in  every  section  of  the  State  and  more  ought  to  be  produced,  so 
we  used  that  as  far  as  the  basis  was  concerned,  and  supplemented 
that  with  cotton  seed  meal,  which  is  high  in  protein. 

I  am  going  to  look  over  this  very  briefly,  simply  calling  attention 
to  a  few  of  the  figures  giving  the  results  of  the  first  three  winters 
work.  I  did  not  have  tiine  to  compile  the  data  for  the  last  two 
winters,  but  the  results  are  more  favorable  than  the  first  three.  Ton 
notice  that  the  cows  there  received  all  of  the  corn  silage  they  would 
consume  and  consumed  an  average  of  almost  59  pounds  in  lot  1  and 
58  in  lot  2.  They  were  limited  to  1  pound  of  cotton  seed  meal  per 
head  daily.  These  were  mature  cows.  Then  the  average  cost  of 
feed,  com  silage  at  f3.50  a  pound  and  cottonseed  meal  at  fSO.OO 
a  ton.  Comparatively  a  small  amount  was  fed  each  day;  even 
though  we  increased  that  to  $40.00  a  ton,  it  would  mean  only  an 
increase  of  one-half  a  cent  a  day,  or  approximately  75  cents  for 
the  winter.  Then  we  kept  a  record  of  bedding  required  for  these 
cows,  charging  straw  at  18.00,  which  made  for  each  cow  $4.35  for 
bedding;  labor  at  15  cents  per  hour,  $2.33  for  labor  to  take  care  of 
one  cow.  Value  of  manure  produced,  $7..12.  That  is  a  fair  average 
of  what  you  can  do.  The  one  thing  you  must  keep  in  mind  is  to 
have  a  good  workinsr  unit,  and  the  same  thing  must  be  true  in  busi- 
ness of  any  kind.  This  gives  you  a  summary  for  the  three  summers ; 
length  of  the  summer  period,  210  days;  and  bear  in  mind  that  where 
you  have  grazing  lands,  you  can  keep  down  the  coat  of  production 
if  yon  can  utilize  grass  for  a  long  period,  for  the  longer  the  period 
the  more  favorable  your  conditions.  Interest  on  pasture  land,  land 
for  cow,  $5.60;  for  calf,  33  cents.  Labor  cost,  15  cents  per  hour,  is 
simply  a  matter  of  looking  at  the  cows  occasionally,  seeing  that 
everything  is  in  good  condition  and  salting  the  cows,  80  cents  per 
head. 

Now,  in  that  connection  remember  that  this  pasture  land,  prop- 
erly handled,  will  increase  in  value  from  year  to  year  where  cattle 
are  grazing  over  the  land.  This  same  area  three  years  ago  was  a 
poor,  run  down  pasture;  nothing  has  benefited  It  except  tiie  cattle 
grazing  over  it,  and  it  is  almost  100  per  cent,  better  today  than 
three  years  ago.  Part  of  it  was  a  cornfield  five  years  ago  and  never 
had  a  bit  of  grass  upon  it.  Bluegrass  comes  in  naturally  on  lime- 
stone soil.  This  gives  a  summary  for  the  three  years,  $17.61  in  lot 
1  and  $17.50  in  lot  2;  $5.40  interest  on  the  value  of  the  cow.  That 
is  something  you  should  charge.  These  cows  were  purchased  at  $75- 
$100  per  head.  Service  of  sire  charged  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  year. 
Interest  on  the  value  of  equipment  and  depreciation,  $1.50  per 
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cow,  making  a  total  of  f33.54  in  one  case  and  |34.11  in  the  other  case. 
In  return  for  that  you  must  have  a  calf  to  pay  that  bill.  Now 
this  figure  simply  shows  the  first  three  years'  work.  You  notice  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Shorthorns,  less  than  50  per  cent  had  calves ; 
the  last  two  years  we  have  had  90  per  cent,  and  100  per  cent  of 
calves.  The  consequence  is  that  our  results  are  far  more  favorable 
at  the  present  time  than  during  the  first  three  years.  This  gives 
the  weight  of  the  calf  at  time  of  birth  and  the  average  weight  12 
months  later,  671  pounds  Shorthorn  and  588  in  the  Aberdeen  lot 

Here  is  a  thing  we  must  reckon  with.  This  was  the  value  of  tbe 
calf  at  12  months  of  age;  100  per  cent,  of  calves,  charging  every- 
thing, pasture  after  four  months  and  the  feed  they  consumed,  would 
cost  138.26  (reads  the  table).  In  otter  words,  you  must  have  at 
least  70  per  cent,  of  calves  in  your  herd  in  order  to  brealf  even  on 
this  proposition  at  the  price  that  prevailed  at  that  time,  tbe  calves 
bflitig  valued  at  f8.00  per  hundred  when  they  were  disposed  of,  and 
w*en  you  get  down  below  that,  you  will  be  working  on  a  losing 
p^pbsition.  So,  in  figuring  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  beef-breeding 
hiVd;  a  thing  you  want  to  keep  in  mind  is  regular  breeders,  cows  of 
bifef'type  that  are  good  milkers,  cows  that  are  good  milkers.  I  would 
pjiyimore  attention  to  getting  a  cow  that  is  going  to  give  me  a  good 
suttply  of  milk,  and  use  a  good,  pure  bred  bull  of  the  beef  tyi)e, 
rffmir  than  take  a  cow  of  the  extreme  beef  type  that  does  not  give 
enotigh  milk  to  maintain  her  calf.  We  have  a  cow  in  our  herd  that 
none  of  you  would  pick,  possibly,  as  the  ideal  beef  type,  a  pure 
bred  Shorthorn  cow  giving  lots  of  milk,  bred  to  a  good  beef-bred 
Shorthorn  bull,  and  she  has  the  best  calf  ever  dropped  on  tbe 
place,  because  she  has  the  food  necessary  to  grow  a  good  calf ;  so  do 
not  overlook  the  element  of  milk  in  a  bee^  animal.  The  old  saying 
that  a  beef  cow  does  not  have  to  produce  milk  is  all  wrong ;  she  has 
got  to  produce  sufficient  milk  to  grow  that  calf  up  and  grow  him  in 
good  shape  or  she  is  better  off  in  the  hands  of  the  butcher  than  in 
your  hands,  and  very  often  you  can  use  a  cow  that  is  not  of  as  pro- 
nounced beef  type  as  you  would  like,  and  a  good  beef  bull,  and  you 
will  get  a  calf  that,  as  a  commercial  proposition,  is  going  to  grow 
into  weight  quickly  and  will  make  you  more  money  than  a  cow- 
that  is  not  a  good  milker  and  is  of  the  extreme  beef  type.  So  get 
a  good  milk  cow  and  your  bull  as  near  the  beef  type  as  yon  can 
possibly  get  hold  of.  If  you  can  get  the  milking  qualities  combined 
with  that  beef  type,  that  is  what  you  want. 

I  just  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  chart;  this  simply 
gives  the  results  of  fattening  the  calves  of  that  herd  the  first  year 
(reads  the  table). 

A  Member:    What  was  the  age  of  those  calves? 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  Running  around  twenty  months  when  they 
were  sold.  This  year  we  just  disposed  of  our  calves  out  of  Ibis  lot 
from  this  sanxe  breeding,  and  the  calves  sold  right  on  the  place  at 
$9.50  a  hundred,  right  in  the  barnyard,  fed  and  watered  at  night 
and  weighed  at  seven  the  next  morning;  we  sold  them  at  9^  cents, 
averaging  a  little  over  $90.00  per  head,  when  they  were  18  months 
of  age,  nursed  the  calves  until  they  were  8  months  of  age,  then 
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they  went  on  pasture  the  balance  of  the  snmmer,  and  last  fall  we 
put  them  in  the  feeding  lot,  fed  them  160  days,  and  they  received 
com  silage,  com  meal  and  cottonseed  meal,  and  returned  a  very 
substantial  profit.  Now  1  want  to  just  call  your  attention  to  a 
few  rations  in  steer  feeding. 

The  chart  I  have  here  covers  our  last  year's  work.  That  is  one 
of  the  problems  we  must  meet,  namely,  the  rations  to  feed  our  cattle 
in  the  feed  lot.  The  steers  were  divided  into  three  different  lots, 
or  five  diflEerent  lots,  I  should  say.  Our  exi)eriments  up  to  the  last 
few  years  indicated  that  whenever  we  fed  a  large  amount  of  rough- 
age, made  up  largely  of  corn  silage  during  the  early  part  of  the 
feeding  period,  supplemented  with  grain  the  latter  part  of  the  feed- 
ing period,  and  cotton  seed  meal  throughout  the  entire  feeding 
period,  that  gave  us  the  greatest  returns;  bo  here  we  have  what 
we  commonly  call  the  Pennsylvania  ration,  one  that  does  not  in- 
clude corn  silage.  That  does  not  apply  to  everybody;  because  a 
great  many  farmers  are  feeding  corn  silage,  but  it  is  the  ration  we 
fed  a  great  many  years.  (Reads  from  the  chart).  This  is  the 
average  amount  of  feed  consumed  during  the  entire  feeding  period. 
This  lot  over  here  gives  the  average  weight,  showing  that  they 
weighed  approximately  900  pounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment. The  valuation  was  as  follows:  (Reads  table  showing  con- 
sumption of  feed  by  each  lot  and  table  valuation).  You  will  notice 
that  immediately  after  grain  was  added  to  the  ration,  the  amount 
of  com  silage  consumed  dropped.  The  lot  of  cattle  receiving  com 
silage  and  cottonseed  meal  made  heavier  daily  gains  than  any  other 
cattle  in  there.  (Reads  table  showing  cost  of  feed  for  pork).  This 
shows  that  wherever  a  large  amount  of  silage  is  fed  and  is  the 
principal  feed,  tiie  animal  utilizes  it  so  that  there  is  nothing  thrown 
oflf  that  can  be  utilized  by  hogs.  This  shows  that  we  have  got  to 
change  our  system  of  feeding. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  the  feeding  of  com  silage,  sup- 
plemented by  cotton  seed  meal  is  the  system  we  have  got  to  follow 
if  we  are  going  to  make  money.  The  complaint  used  to  be  that  the 
packers  objected  to  silage  fed  cattle.  These  cattle  were  valued  by 
a  commission  man  without  knowing  how  they  were  fed,  and  he 
valued  this  lot  here  within  5  cents  of  the  very  best  lot  of  cattle  we 
had,  and  the  packers  brought  them  and  regarded  this  lot  as  being 
worth  within  5  cents  of  this  lot  here.  These  cattle,  after  they  were 
hung  up  in  the  coolers,  showed  that  this  lot  of  cattle  here  were  as 
firm,  as  white,  as  well  finished,  as  any  lot  of  cattle  there.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  beef  man  told  me  that  he  regarded  this  lot  of 
cattle  equal  to  any  lot  put  in  there,  and  yet  they  never  received  a 
mouthful  of  grain  except  the  corn  silage  and  cottonseed  meal. 

A  Member:  How  much  cottonseed  meal  was  fed  with  the  com 
silage? 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  We  plan  to  feed  at  the  rate  of  2^  pounds  per 
thousand  pounds  of  live  weight  for  the  first  200  days,  and  then 
increase  it  to  3^  pounds  per  thousand  pounds  of  live  weight  during 
the  last  forty  days,  because  the  increase  of  an  extra  pounds  seems 
to  stimulate  it  and  the  animals  will  make  better  use  of  the  silage 
they  receive.     (Beads  table  showing  prices  of  feedV.  •   The  .only 
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change  you  might  want  to  make  is  in  the  price  of  cotton  seed  meal. 
Our  cotton  seed  meal  was  purchased  last  fall  at  |3.50  a  ton  and  we 
figured  that  it  was  only  fair  to  use  that  figure  in  charging  the  prices 
for  the  feed,  etc. 

A  Member:    The  price  of  silage,  isn't  that  a  little  low? 

PROP.  TOMHAVE:  I  believe  it  is.  I  believe  we  ought  to  increase 
the  charge  for  silage  here,  and  yet  a  good  many  people  feel  that 
13.50  is  a  very  good  price  for  sileage. 

A  Member:    I  think  it  is  too  low. 

PROP.  TOMHAVE:  It  may  be  too  low,  but  even  increasing  the 
price  of  silage  to  f4.00  a  ton,  our  results  would  be  extremely  favor- 
able, so  far  as  the  silage  is  concerned.  There  is  no  question  about 
it;  I  believe  that  every  man  that  is  going  to  feed  cattle  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  or  any  other,  has  got  to  put  up  a  silo.  He  cannot 
afford  to  feed  cattle  without  a  com  silage,  because  his  cattle  will 
not  make  the  gain  without  the  succulent  feed,  the  use  of  com  silage 
and  cotton  seed  meal  will  stimulate  digestion  and  give  him  a  greater 
return  than  where  the  silage  is  lacking. 

A  Member :  Would  not  the  addition  of  some  hay  or  com  stover  to 
cottonsieed  silage  improve  the  cattle? 

PROP.  TOMHAVE:  I  think  so,  I  believe  that  if  we  had  a  little  com 
stover  or  straw,  wheat  straw  or  any  other  dry  feed  we  care  to  put 
in  there,  it  would  have  improved  the  condition  of  the  cattle  to  a 
slight  extent,  giving  them  all  the  silage  they  could  consume.  The 
experiments  in  previous  years  show  the  use  of  a  small  amount  of  dry 
feed  added  to  the  rations  is  beneficial,  that  is,  the  cattle  seem  to 
relish  or  crave  a  small  amount  of  dry  feed  of  one  kind  or  another. 

A  Member:  How  much  cotton  seed  meal  was  fed  with  the  com 
silage? 

PROP.  TOMHAVE:  We  plan  to  feed  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a 
half  pounds  per  thousand  pounds  of  live  weight  for  the  first  two 
hundred  days,  then  increase  it  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  live 
weight  during  the  last  forty  days,  because  the  increase  of  an  extra 
pound  seems  to  stimulate  it  and  the  animals  will  make  better  use 
of  the  silage  they  receive.  Now  the  price  of  feed  we  charge  silage 
at  13.50  a  ton,  etc.  (Referring  to  the  table  showing  prices  of  feed). 
The  only  change  you  might  want  to  make  is  the  price  of  cotton  seed 
meal.  Our  cotton  seed  meal  was  purchased  last  fall  at  $3.50  a  ton 
and  we  figured  that  it  was  only  fair  to  use  that  figure  in  charging 
the  prices  for  the  feed,  etc. 

A  Member:    The  price  of  silage — ^isn't  that  a  little  low? 

PROP.  TOMHAVE:  I  believe  it  is;  I  believe  that  we  oujrht  to 
increase  the  charge  for  silage  here,  and  yet  a  good  many  people  fed 
that  13.50  is  a  very  good  price  for  silage. 
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A  Member:    I  think  it  is,  too. 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  It  may  be  too  low,  but  even  increasing  the 
price  of  silage  to  |4.00  a  ton,  our  results  would  be  extremely  favor- 
able as  far  as  the  silage  is  concerned,  there  is  no  question  about  it. 
I  believe  that  every  man  who  is  going  to  feed  cattle  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  or  any  other  State,  has  got  to  put  up  a  silo,  he  can- 
not a£Ford  to  feed  cattle  without  a  corn  silo,  because  his  cattle  will 
not  make  the  gain  without  the  succulent  feed,  the  use  of  com  silage 
and  cotton  seed  meal  will  stimulate  digestion  and  give  him  a  greater 
return  than  where  the  silage  is  lacking. 

A  Member:  Wouldn't  the  addition  of  some  hay  or  com  stover  to 
cottonseed  silage  improve  the  cattle? 

PROP.  TOMHAVE:  I  think  so.  I  believe  that  if  we  had  had  a 
little  com  stover,  oat  straw,  wheat  straw  or  any  other  dry  feed  we 
cared  to  put  in  there,  it  would  have  improved  the  condition  of  the 
cattle  to  a  slight  extent  given  them  all  the  silage  they  could  con- 
sume. The  experiment  in  previous  years  show  that  the  use  of  a 
small  amount  of  dry  feed  added  to  the  rations  is  a  good  thing,  that 
is  the  cattle  seem  to  relish  or  crave  a  small  amount  of  dry  feed  of 
one  kind  or  another. 


The  CHAIRMAN:  One  minute  before  we  adjourn.  I  see  a  gentle- 
man standing  back  here  and  if  he  don't  get  a  chance  to  say  some- 
thing, it  will  be  bad  for  us  on  the  trip.  I  want  to  introduce  Bob 
Seeds  for  just  two  minutes,  only  two  minutes.    (Applause^. 

MR.  SEEDS:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  didn't 
matter  whether  the  Chairman  called  on  me  or  not ;  I  intended  to  talk 
anyhow.  I  am  like  the  man  in  Pittsburgh  who  tumbled  from  the 
top  of  a  tall  building  and  fell  all  the  way  down  and  they  gathered 
him  up  at  the  bottom  very  much  bruised  and  dilapidated,  and  he 
had  sprained  his  ankle  and  they  were  trying  to  fix  him  up  and  was 
sympathizing  with  him,  when  he  said  that  it  didn't  make  any  dif- 
ference, that  he  intended  to  come  down  anyhow.-  (Laughter).  I 
know  this  is  no  time  to  make  a  speech.  You  all  want  to  adjoum, 
but  if  you  can  give  me  a  future  date,  I  would  like  to  take  this  plat- 
form and  talk  just  for  a  short  time,  not  on  Community  Breeding,  but 
on  Community  Building. 

I  never  knew  such  a  time  in  the  United  States  when  everybody, 
from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other,  wanted  to  talk  Com- 
munity Building.  They  are  at  it  everjrwhere  and  I  have  become 
very  much  interested  in  it,  and  I  tried,  in  my  own  community,  to 
carry  out  everything  I  have  said  along  that  iine.  I  claim  that  it 
is  just  as  much  of  an  impossibility  for  a  man  to  raise  a  razor  back 
hog  and  wear  a  white  collar  as  it  is  for  a  parafine  dog  to  catch  an 
asbestos  cat  going  through  hell.  You  have  got  to  have  things  corre- 
spond. I  heard  of  a  man  raising  razor  back  hogs  down  South — did 
you  ever  see  a  razor  back  hog?  If  you  have,  you  know  you  can't 
see  him  when  he  is  going  this  way,  he  has  got  to  go  that  way  when 
you  want  to  see  him.  Bill  Nye  and  Col.  Smith  were  on  the  plat- 
form at  the  same  time  down  South  and  one  day  they  wereeoing 
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throngh  the  woods  when  along  came  a  razor  back  hog  and  ran  across 
the  road,  and  after  a  while  another  ran  across,  and  Bill  Nye  said 
to  Col.  Smith,  "There  goes  the  other  half  of  that  hog."  (Langhter). 
Now  that  man  that  raises  that  razor  back  hog  wears  a  slooch  hat, 
he  wears  one  suspender — and  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  I 
heard  of  a  man  down  South  who  was  raising  razor  back  hogs  and 
he  sold  them;  he  didn't  come  to  Pennsylvania  to  buy  registered  stock, 
but  he  went  to  Ohio  and  bought  registered  hogs;  he  took  them  down 
South  and  every  one  had  a  peep;  his  neighbors  came  over  to  see 
those  hogs;  th^  leaned  up  against  the  fence  and  chewed  tobacco 
and  talked  about  them  until  they  got  that  man  that  owned  the  hogs 
going,  and  it  wasn't  long  until  he  pushed  the  side  of  his  hat  up, 
bought  another  suspender  and  got  a  little  taUer  than  his  neighbors, 
and  he  went  into  town  and  got  his  hair  cut,  got  shaved,  took  a  bath, 
put  on  a  white  collar  and  when  he  came  home  his  own  dog  bit  him. 
(Laughter  and  applause). 

Now  that  is  what  I  call,  not  community  breeding  but  community 
building;  that's  the  way  I  look  at  it,  and  if  you  can  give  me  to- 
morrow or  some  future  time  ten  minutes — not  now,  because  it  is 
time  to  dajoum,  but  if  you  can  give  me  ten  minutes,  I  would  like 
to  talk  to  you  and  teU  you  how  I  look  at  C!ommunity  Building  and 
what  I  have  been  doing  to  back  up  everything  I  say.  I  like  a  man 
who  does  what  he  talks  about,  that  Is  the  kind  of  a  man  I  like, 
and  if  you  can  give  me  a  future  date  or  a  future  hour  during  this 
convention,  I  would  like  to  have  ten  minutes  and  I  will  ask  you 
fellows  to  give  me  a  future  date;  like  the  lady  in  Ohio,  who  was 
going  through  western  Ohio,  lecturing  out  there,  and  one  night  she 
wanted  to  prove  to  her  audience  how  suddenly  changes  could  take 
place,  and  to  prove  it,  she  said  to  the  audience:  "Why,  to-night  I 
may  be  in  my  husband's  arms  and  to-morrow  night,  I  may  be  in 
Abraham's  arms."  A  fellow  in  the  back  part  of  the  hall  cried  out, 
"Have  you  got  a  date  for  next  Tuesday  night?"    (Laughter). 

(The  session  then  adjourned.) 


POULTRY  SESSION 

May  24,  1916,  7.30  P.  IL 
Mr.  J.  H.  Schultz  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    It  is  time  we  opened  our  exercises,  and  we 
will  b^n  with  a  selection  of  music  by  Epler's  Male  Chorus. 

The  song  entitled,  "A  Little  Farm  Well  Tilled,"  was  then  rendered 
and  received  with  applause. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Next  we  have  a  talk  on  the  "Value  of  Free 
Range  for  Poultry,"  demonstrated  by  Mr.  E,  L.  PhillipaoQle 
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VALUE  OF  FREE  RANGE  FOR  POULTRY 


By  B.  L.  PHILLIPS,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D,  No.  fl. 


Mr.  Ghairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
spending  eight  days  in  Berks  county  last  spring,  and  was  very  much 
delighted  with  the  meetings,  and  I  must  siay  that  I  am  glad  to  come 
back  to  the  county.  I  was  so  much  impressed  after  having  spent  fire 
days  in  Berks  county  that  1  could  not  help  express  myself  to  the 
people  at  that  time,  and  I  did  say  to  the  farmers  and  business  men 
that  I  had  found,  in  my  opinion,  some  of  the  most  wide-awake  en- 
ergetic farmers  and  business  men  in  Berks  county  that  I  had  ever 
found  in  any  county  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  think  that  I  can 
give  you  evidence  why  I  would  make  such  a  statement. 

This  afternoon  I  was  taken  out  to  the  Fair  Grounds,  which  has 
been  organized  I  believe  within  the  last  ninety-six  days,  and  within 
the  ninety-six  days  these  farmers  and  business  men  in  Berks  county 
have  spent  $94,000.00  in  improvements  and  building,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  finest  county  fair  in  Pennsylvania;  so  they  surely  are 
wide-awake  here,  there  is  no  question  about  it.  And  when  1  was 
asked  sometime  ago  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  speak  at 
this  convention,  I  thought  I  would  enjoy  speaking  of  some  of  the 
things  that  I  felt  were  the  most  needful  along  our  particular  line, 
poultry,  and  that  was  the  marketing  of  the  poultry  products. 

Oh,  I  see  room  for  such  a  wonderful  improvement  along  this  line, 
and  it  was  thought  that  I  would  demonstrate  that  work,  but  I  found 
after  experimenting  gome  along  this  line,  being  held  up  until  this 
evening,  leaving  my  home  early  Monday  morning,  that  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  demonstrate,  so  we  have  switched 
around  a  little  bit  and  decided  that  we  will  illustrate  the  value  of 
free  range  and  the  marketing  of  poultry  products  by  illustration. 

Now  we  have  here  on  the  screen,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  picture 
that  is  not  very  attractive;  indeed,  it  is  a  poultry  house,  one  in  my 
own  county.  This  picture,  and  one  other  that  will  follow,  are  two 
that  are  not  from  our  own  pl-ant,  and  the  rest  that  we  will  have  on 
the  screen  are  from  our  own,  because  I  have  in  mind  to  give  you  a 
practical  talk,  and  while  doing  so,  in  talking  of  the  things  that 
we  are  dealing  with  over  there  at  our  plant,  day  in  and  day  out, 
I  think  that  I  can  do  much  better  work. 

Here  is  a  poultry  house.  I  say,  in  Clarion  county,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  miserable  failures  of  many  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
has  an  abundance  of  cracks  and  knot  holes  and  a  miserable  roof; 
why,  its  an  awful  building,  in  my  opinion,  to  attempt  to  keep  fowls 
in.  You  see  everything,  almost  everything  except  the  foor  of  that 
poultry  house.  There  was  no  lining  in  it,  nothing  other  than  what 
you  see  there,  and  for  a  floor  in  that  building  was  a  mud  hole.  After 
we  have  spent  several  thousand  dollars  in  our  attempt  in  raising 
poultry  at  Valley  Farms,  the  gentleman  who  owned  that  poultry 
house  came  to  me  and  said,  "I  have  always  understood  and  thought 
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that  yon  were  a  keen,  wide-awake  business  man ;  but  you  have  made 
one  attempt  that  there  will  be  no  returns  from,  because  I  have  tried 
this  poultry  business  for  a  number  of  years  and  there  is  absolutely 
and  positively  no  money  in  it." 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  drop  the  poultry  house  for 
the  present  and  we  will  refer  to  it  just  a  little  later  on.  Here  we 
have  some  of  the  colony  houses  which  we  use  at  Valley  Farms,  and 
they  have  given  us  very  excellent  results.  I  have  recommended,  in 
speaking  to  the  farmers  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  tiat 
these  types  of  houses  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  very  profitable  for 
them  to  use,  and  many  of  them  have  accepted  my  advice  and  are 
using  houses  similar  to  these.  There  are  great  advantages  to  thoae 
who  are  keeping  just  a  few  fowls  and  get  out  on  the  range,  the  fowls 
get  out  where  they  have  clean  soil  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and 
I  would  not  build  those  buildings  larger  than  twelve  feet  or  twelve 
feet  six  inches  in  length  and  nine  feet  in  width,  not  more  than  five 
feet  high  in  the  rear  and  seven  feet  to  seven  and  a  half  high  in 
the  front.  If  you  build  them  larger  than  that  you  will  have  trouble, 
possibly  in  hauling  them  from  place  to  place,  and  that  is  the  idea 
and  the  advantage  of  the  colony  houses.  This  picture  is  rather  dim ; 
it  just  happened  to  be  in  the  bunch  of  slides  that  I  have  with  me  and 
I  tiiought  it  might  be  interesting  to  those  of  you  who  are  interested 
in  commercial  poultry  work.  This  building  is  one  of  our  winter 
laying  houses ;  it  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long.  We  have  these 
buildings  ranging  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  sixty  feet  long, 
sixteen  feet  wide,  five  feet  high  at  the  rear  and  eight  at  the  comb, 
and  the  comb  is  nearer  the  front  than  the  rear  and  is  six  and  a 
half  feet  high  in  front.  We  will  see  more  of  this  building  later,  as 
we  go  along. 

Now,  friends,  you  wonder  why  that  picture  might  appear  on  fhe 
screen  there,  but  there  are  several  lessons  in  it.  One  lesson  is — that 
is  the  daughter  of  the  gentleman  who  owned  that  miserable  old 
poultry  house,  and  that  little  girl  at  the  age  you  see  her  there  in 
the  photograph,  said  to  her  father:  "Father,  I  would  have  you  go 
and  consult  some  one  who  is  making  a  success  of  poultry  and  I  will 
guarantee  you,  if  you  will  give  me  equipment  sufficient  to  handle 
thoae  fowls,  that  I  will  bring  a  return  from  them."  Now  I  have 
had  acquaintance  with  this  little  girl  as  yon  see  her  there  on  the 
ground.  She  is  now  a  young  lady,  grown  up,  and  she  has  had  a  love 
for  the  poultry  business  ever  since  she  was  quite  a  small  girl,  and 
I  want  to  say  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I  have  found,  for  a 
positive  fact,  that  is  one  of  the  very  essential  things  if-  you  are 
going  to  farm  poultry.  Do  not  farm  poultry  because  of  fadism  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  but  test  yourself  first  of  all  and  find  out 
whether  or  not  you  are  adapted  for  the  work  and  whether  you  really 
have,  a  love  for  the  work,  and  then  you  will  succeed.  If  you  are 
simply  going  into  the  jwultry  business  because  some  one  has  told  you 
some  fabulous  story  relative  to  the  earning  power  of  this  work, 
you  may  make  the  mistake  that  many  people  have  made  in  the  past. 
This  little  girl  is  in  love  with  the  work  and  I  found  her  just  as 
you  see  her  there  in  the  photograph,  and  I  said  to  her:  "T  would 
just  like  to  have  that  picture  because  I  have  need  of  it."  There  you 
see  her;  she  is  visiting  with  her  fowls,  collecting  the  eggs.     She  is 
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working  with  those  fowls  all  the  while  and  die  really  and  truly  did 
show  her  father  that  there  was  quite  an  earning  power  from  the 
poultry.  It  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  all  their  nndertakings 
on  their  farm  at  this  present  day,  and  she  is  controlling  and  she 
has  the  control  of  a  very  nice  poultry  plant  consisting  of  about  five 
hundred  fowls. 

Now,  friends,  we  will  study  the  chick  for  a  little  while.  You 
know  if  we  are  going  to  make  money  from  jwultry,  we  will  have  to 
go  in  at  the  very  b^inning  and  we  will  have  to  surround  these  fowls 
with  all  the  things  that  are  conducive  to  their  comfort  and  health, 
and  if  we  do  not,  we  are  not  going  to  succeed  as  we  would.  So  now 
we  have  here  on  these  platforms,  while  it  is  not  very  plain  appar- 
ently, I  don't  know  why,  those  fowls  are  two  weeks  of  age  and  tiiey 
are  out  there  on  those  platforms  and  those  platforms  are  on  the 
easterly  side  of  those  buildings.  I  got  a  thought  there  by  observing 
very  closely  some  years  ago.  I  noted  that  those  little  fellows  simply 
had  a  great  delight  in  getting  out  in  the  morning  sun ;  they  enjoyed 
it  wonderfully,  so  we  provide  those  platforms  and  those  little  fel- 
lows are  out  there  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  building.  They  have 
access  to  those  platforms  as  the  sun  is  coming  up.  Then,  on  these 
platforms  we  provide  nice,  clean,  coarse  sand.  Oh  what  a  wallow 
and  plat  they  have  there,  and  they  seem  to  enjoy  it  most  wonder- 
fully. That  does  not  seem  very  much,  yet  I  have  found  in  working 
this  out  in  a  practical  way  at  our  plant,  that  it  is  very  helpful  in-" 
deed  and  prepares  or  helps  prepare  these  little  fowls  for  the  free 
range  they  will  have  access  to  later  on  in  a  very  short  time  after  that 
is  seen.  Another  thought  relative  to  that  is  this ;  they  have  the  play 
in  the  sand,  they  wallow  in  the  sand  and  pick  a  grain  of  sand  pos- 
sibly, and  after  this  play  is  over,  then  the  sand  and  the  accumulation 
from  those  fowls  is  all  cleaned  up  and  taken  away. 

Friends;  I  want  to  say  that  we  must  pay  very  close  attention  to 
the  sanitary  conditions  in  and  around  the  outside  of  these  poultry 
buildings,  and  it  is  wonderfully  helpful,  indeed,  and  if  it  is  neglected, 
there  is  liable  to  be  very  serious  loss  because  of  the  conditions  not 
being  as  sanitary  as  they  should  be.  At  the  age  of  four  weeks,  as  T 
remember,  when  this  picture  was  taken  we  have  another  lesson, 
studying  these  little  coops.  You  note  there  the  window  and  the 
awning  board  are  up  high  and  the  reason  why  we^have  that  picture 
is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  must  not  only  pay  attention  to  the 
outside  of  the  buildings,  as  we  noted  in  the  last  scene,  but  also  the 
interior  of  the  buildings,  and,  I  might  say,  that  many  of  the  brooder 
houses  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  do  not  have  the  needed  sunlight 
that  should  be  in  those  buildings.  At  our  plant,  and  we  are  keeping 
and  raising  thousands  of  fowls,  we  aim  to  have  the  sunlight  getting 
into  these  buildings  as  much  as  we  possibly  can,  and  you  will  see 
at  Valley  Farms  that  nearly  all  the  time  during  the  day,  when  the 
sun  is  shining  especially,  you  will  note  that  we  arrange  to  receive 
the  sunshine  and  then  we  have  the  interior  of  those  brooder  houses 
flooded  with  good  pure  air,  which  is  very  essential  and  very  con- 
ducive to  the  health  of  the  fowl. 

A  Member:    What  is  the  elevation  of  that  house  that  you  have 

shown? 
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ME.  PHILLIPS:  The  elevation  of  that  house,  the  hei^t  in  front 
is  seven  feet,  I  believe,  if  I  remember  right.  Does  that  ansrerer  your 
question? 

A  Member:    Yes,  sir.    There  is  no  heat  in  that  honse,  is  there? 

MR.  PHILLIPS:  No,  sir,  no  heat  in  that  house.  They  have 
been  taken  away  from  artificial  heat.  This  picture  here  empbaedzes 
something  that,  to  the  commercial  people,  will  be  of  interest.  In 
that  building  there  you  notice  it  is  quite  a  large  building  and  thjere 
are  quite  a  number  of  fowls  in  there,  and  I  remember  when  the  pic- 
ture was  taken  those  fowls  were  eight  weeks  of  age  and  we  did  brood 
in  that  building  at  the  time  that  picture  was  taken,  from  chickhood 
up,  between  five  and  six  thousand  chicks;  but  I  want  to  say  to  yon, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  that  was  quite  an  undertaking  and  I 
would  not  advise  it  in  the  hands  of  a  novice  by  any  means,  or  any 
one  who  is  attempting  to  handle  poultry  in  a  commercial  way,  un- 
less they  are  very  well  prepared  for  the  work  indeed;  but  my  son, 
H.  H.  Phillips,  took  charge  there,  and,  as  yon  see,  those  fowls  are 
eight  weeks  of  age  and  but  a  very  few  of  those  little  male  birds, 
possibly  half  a  dozen  or  thereabouts,  but  when  the  picture  was  taken 
there  were  around  about  thirty-five  hundred  to  tiiirty-six  hundred 
pullets;  but,  as  I  say,  this  is  quite  an  undertaking,  but  it  shows  you 
what  can  be  done  if  we  are  following  onr  work  carefully,  and  it  is 
handled  with  all  the  care  needed,  care  that  must  be  bestowed  upon 
this  work.  We  succeeded  very  well  in  that,  and  it  simply  emphasizes 
that  fact,  that  those  things  can  be  accomplished  if  the  needed  care 
is  given.  Now  I  said  we  would  try  and  speak  of  some  of  the  things 
that  are  very  helpful  relative  to  the  free  range  for  fowla 

Here  we  have  a  picture  that  you  might. think  at  first  sight  is  a 
rather  peculiar  scene,  and  I  have  been  asked  frequently  if  those 
poultry  houses  there  were  placed  in  a  field  of  stumps.  No,  not  by 
any  means.  Those  poultry  houses  are  placed  in  a  field  that  had  a 
very  nice  start,  vigorous  growing  sod  clover  and  timothy,  and  here 
you  will  note  what  has  been  going  on.  We  just  sweep  over  a  field, 
go  right  back  over  a  field,  keep  moving  back.  Here  we  have  been 
down  in  this  region  and  see  what  has  happened.  This  heavy  sod  has 
been  trimmed  down  to  the  roots,  so  we  just  keep  moving  back  as 
you  note  there.  Now  study  carefully  what  is  occurring  and  bring- 
ing this  work  out  here  in  a  practical  way.  Here  we  are  going  in 
another  direction.  Note  here  the  same  thing  has  been  happening. 
As  I  said,  we  are  sweeping  in  another  direction  and  we  go  right 
over  those  fields  with  thousands  of  fowls,  and,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, yon  would  be  astonished,  those  of  you  who  have  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  note  the  amount  of  such  an  improvement,  snch 
as  nice  tender  grass  and  things  of  that  kind,  that  they  will  consume 
if  they  have  free  access  to  it,  and  oh,  how  conducive  it  is  to  the 
health  of  the  fowl. 

Here  is  the  thought  in  that  picture  that  to  my  mind  is  very  valu- 
able; you  know  we  poultry  people  have  been  studying  for  quite  a 
long  while  and  we  have  been  writing  and  we  have  li«en  lecturing 
on  the  construction  of  poultry  houses  to  house  the  fowls  in  the 
Winter  time.  Oh  we  have  spent  so  much  thought  and  we  have  spent 
so  much  work  along  that  line,  and  here  in  the  back-gronnd,  if  yon 
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will  note — I  should  have  called  your  attention  to  that  fact  before — 
but  in  each  and  every  one  of  these  views,  you  will  note  that  wfi  have 
an  abundance  of  natural  shade.  Listen,  friends,  I  have  found  that 
fowls  will  suffer  as  mach  or  even  more  from  the  intense  heat  in 
the  Summer  time  as  they  will  from  the  severe  cold  in  the  Winter 
time,  and  I  would  admonish  you  at  all  times  to  furnish  your  fowls 
an  abundance  of  natural  shade,  and  I  think  as  we  go  along  with 
this  illustrated  work,  that  you  will  find  at  your  farm,  it  is  to  your 
advantage,  if  you  possibly  can,  to  arrange  to  supply  that  shade. 

Here  we  have  two  thousand  pullets;  the  youngest  in  that  picture 
ia  four  months  of  age  and  the  oldest  is  six  months  of  age,  and  we 
are  certainly  trying  to  keep  one  thing  at  our  plant  that  is  very 
helpful,  and  if  we  do  not  have  it,  we  surely  will  fail,  and  that  is 
an  abundance  of  constitutional  vigor,  and  surrounding  these  fowls 
with  what  I  have  already  called  your  attention  to  is  very  helpful  in 
getting  that  vigor,  and  those  fowls  there,  as  you  see  them,  surely 
show  signs  of  vigor,  but  that  is  not  the  purpose  for  which  I  have 
that  picture  before  you.  You  will  notice  the  sunlight  coming  in 
over  there  shining  in  way  back  underneath  the  dropping  boards.  I 
said  you  would  see  more  of  these  large  buildings  when  we  called  your 
attention  to  the  one  in  the  second  picture.  This. is  the  sunlight 
getting  into  the  buUding.  Here  is  how  we  get  it  in.  One-fourth 
of  the  entire  front  of  our  buildings  is  open,  or  the  upper  half,  as 
you  see  it  in  that  picture  there,  and  we  have  a  muslin  curtain  down 
there  in  order  that  you  may  see  the  muslin  curtain,  but  that  muslin 
curtain  has  not  given  us  tiie  satisfaction  it  should  have  done,  and 
in  the  last  twelve  months  we  have  tried  out  an  experiment  so  that 
we  can  now  come  to  you  and  give  you  information  along  that  line 
that  you  can  bank  on  and  that  will  appear  in  a  later  picture. 

Now,,  friends,  here  is  a  scene  that  is  something  that  we  need  to 
study;  if  we  study  the  habits  of  these  fowls,  if  we  surround  them 
with  all  the  things  that  are  conducive  to  health  and  vigor,  etc., 
and  then  study  carefully,  we  will  learn  many,  many  lessons  by  ob- 
servation, and  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  in  this  wealth.  You 
will  note  that  those  fowls  are  coming  down  those  running  boards 
pell  mell;  they  are  surely  after  something,  there  is  something  that 
is  attracting  their  attention.  Now  the  first  thing  that  they  have 
access  to  there  is  something  that  I  want  to  make  a  plea  for  this 
evening  for  the  fowls  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  first  thing  that  those 
fowls  have  access  to  there  is  good,  pure  water.  Good  pure  water  is 
delivered  to  each  and  every  one  of  those  poultry  plants  at  our 
farm,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I  make 
a  plea  here  this  evening  for  good  pure  water  just  such  as  we  are 
furnishing  there,  the  very  best  we  can  get,  perfectly  safe  for  any 
home;  that  is  the  very  kind  of  water  that  I  would  .have  you  furnish 
to  your  fowls,  and  the  reason  why  I  put  it  so  strong  is  because  so 
many  of  the  fowls  of  Pennsylvania  have  access  to  stagnant,  filthy 
pools  where  there  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  disease  and  death. 
They  have  access  sometimes  to  the  juices  from  the  barnyard,  from 
the  pig  pen,  and  things  that  are  even  worse  yet  that  I  will  refrain 
from  mentioning  this  evening,  and  T  want  to  say  to  you  friends,  that 
my  plea  is  that  tlie  fowls  be  kept  away  from  those  things,  because 
sooner  or  later  we  will  go  to  the  market  with  the  product  of  that 
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fowl,  and  if  those  fowls  are  going  to  have  access  to  these  filthy 
things,  are  we  going  to  the  market  with  that  which  we  should  take 
to  feed  the  consuming  world  ?  Brother  farmers,  that  is  your  job  and 
my  job,  to  feed  the  consuming  world.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I 
have  found  this  is  something  we  need  to  give  our  most  careful  at- 
tention. 

Not  long  since  I  was  called  upon  to  hold  an  investigation  of  some 
poultry  meat  that  had  been  tainted  from  such  sources,  and  we  found 
that  poultry  meat  absolutely  and  positively  unfit  for  human  food. 
We  are  so  careful  at  our  poultry  plant  and  we  have  now  had  years 
of  experience  in  handling  thousands  of  fowls,  I  want  to  say  that 
along  this  particular  line  we  are  so  careful  that  even  though  a  team 
is  passing  through  those  poultry  parts  and  should  happen  to  drop 
voidings,  it  is  taken  away,  so  that  they  do  not  have  access  to  such 
things  and  do  not  acquire  the  habit. 

Now  here  we  have  in  the  front  of  this  building  almost  a  plank 
over  these  buildings.  There  is  a  green  growing  crop.  At  Valley 
Farm  we  are  not  fencing  particularly,  we  are  not  confining  those 
fowls  to  anything  particularly  other  than  they  must  not  go  over 
on  the  neighbors  land,  so  when  we  begin  here,  at  the  line  between 
our  farm  and  our  neighbors,  we  begin  and  fence,  come  across,  say, 
for  instance  to  that  poultry  house  there,  from  there  to  the  next 
and  from  there  around  the  cove;  then  we  just  swing  those  fowls  back 
and  forth  and  they  have  access  to  150  acres  on  this  side  and  150 
acres,  or  approximately  so,  on  the  other,  and  that  is  all  the  fencing 
we  are  doing;  and  after  they  have  been  over  on  this  side  consuming 
one  of  the  crops  I  have  called  your  attention  to  that  is  so  needful 
in  the  rearing  of  those  fowls,  tjfien  in  the  next  picture  we  open  the 
fence  and  they  have  access  to  this  crop.  They  dropped  down  in 
here  so  quickly  that  we  didn't  get  very  much,  but  you  will  see  what 
happened  lat^  on. 

A  Member:  Are  the  walls  of  those  houses  single  board  thick- 
ness? 

MR.  PHILLIPS:  They  are  single  boards  lined  with  very  good 
water-proofing  felt  inside.  I  have  called  your  attention  'to  the 
way  in  which  we  spread  those  colony  houses  out  over  the  farm.  I 
suppose  in  that  view  there  is  possibly  15  acres  there  and  you  see 
the  fowls  have  access  to  the  range,  have  access  to  the  green  crops 
and  surely  it  is  very  essential  to  success.  Now  in  the  rear  there 
we  have  the  old  orchard.    That  was  an  old,  dilapidated  orchard. 

A  Member:    What  is  your  green  crop? 

MB.  PHILLIPS:  Clover,  alfalfa,  oats,  wheat,  moat  anything 
that  wiU'  grow,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  On  this  land 
we  have  grown  as  much  as  four  and  five  crops  as  we  will  see  a 
little  later  on,  and  they  do  the  rest  of  the  job.  That  orchard  is  an 
ideal  place  for  those  chicks.  Distribute  those  buildings  all  around 
through  the  orchard  and  then  have  a  nice  green  growing  crop  ihae 
and  then  the  old  orchard  furnishes  the  needed  shade  and  they  fur- 
nish something  for  that  old  orchard  that  has  been  very  beneficial  to 
it,  fertilizing  the  orchard  and  it  is  improving;  it  is  not  ideal  yet. 
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but  I  want  to  say  that  it  would  be  well  if  many  of  the  farmers  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  would  utilize  their  orchards  for  the  grow- 
ing of  their  fowls.  It  is  very  beneficial  indeed,  providing  that  orch- 
ard has  a  suitable  exposure.  We  have  on  the  top,  at  the  knoll  there, 
we  have  our  breeding  plant;  it  is  absolutely  and  entirely  separate 
from  all  the  rest  of  our  plant,  and  we  are  keeping  there  anywhere 
from  7,000  to  10,000  fowls. 

Friends,  you  can  get  a  thought  there  that  I  will  say  to  you  is 
very  valuable  indeed.  Why  have  all  those  eggs?  On  these  farms, 
even  though  you  are  keeping  only  a  few  fowls,  why  have  them  all 
fertile  when  the  very  egg  that  the  consumer  wants  is  just  the  op- 
posite? Think  of  this  lesson  I  am  bringing  before  you  if  it  is  of 
value  to  you,  and  think  carefully  of  those  colony  houses  and  what 
may  be  done  even  though  you  are  only  handling  a  few  fowls.  There 
is  the  land  after  the  harvesters  completed  the  harvesting  of  the 
crop,  and  it  did  not  take  them  very  long  to  do  it.  Thousands  of 
fowls  can  trim  a  crop  pretty  quickly.  They  took  in  all  they  could 
with  the  camera,  and  I  presume  there  might  be  35  or  40  acres  in 
that  scene.  This  is  all  green  growing  crops  through  here  and  out 
here  and  along  here  is  one  of  those  large  houses  and  so  on  around, 
and  they  do  the  harvesting  and  then  are  swung  back,  and  so  the 
work  goes  on.  After  the  harvester  then  comes  the  plow.  We  must 
be  very  careful  of  the  soil  where  we  are  keeping  fowls  as  we  are 
on  this  land,  keeping  thousands  of  them,  and  we  have  been  in  the 
work  now  for  quite  a  number  of  years  and  the  unexpected  has 
never  happened  and  we  propose  to  tiy  and  keep  it  in  that  way. 
This  soil  then  is  all  turned  over.  The  plow  has  just  finished  the 
job  here,  even  underneath  the  portion  of  the  building  that  the 
fowls  have  access  to ;  it  is  all  turned  over  and  that  soil  is  all  sweet- 
ened and  the  crop  is  grown  and  the  work  continued. 

This  is  a  picture  that  is  possibly  not  as  clear  as  I  would  have  it,  ° 
but  I  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  had  some  trouble  with 
muslin  curtains,  and  I  think  sometimes  that  we  have  expected  the 
muslin  curtain  to  do  a  little  too  much  for  us.  Friends,  we  found 
this  trouble  in  those  buildings  sometimes  when  we  had  tiliie  southerly 
storm  and  the  southeasterly  storm  and  the  southwesterly  storm,  as 
we  have  over  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  I  learned,  after 
working  tiie  greater  part  of  the  winter  in  this  part  of  the  State,  that 
you  have  them  down  here  also.  The  trouble  is  sometimes  the  storm 
would  beat  through  those  muslin  curtains  and  we  would  have  mois- 
ture inside  the  building,  and  I  absolutely  will  not  have  moisture  in- 
side of  my  poultry  house,  so  we  set  about  trying  to  prevent  this,  and 
then  sometimes  those  buildings  are  closed  down  on  these  dark,  dis- 
mal days  and  we  have  a  change  of  temperature  and  there  is  where 
we  must  be  on  the  job  and  everlastingly  keeping  after  this  thing,  aad 
here  is  what  helped  us  out  wonderfully  and  we  have  eliminated,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  muslin  curtains — a  sort  of  baffle  board  in  those 
windows.  In  the  central  part  we  have  glass,  and  then  a  board  slop- 
ing back  as  you  see,  and  it  gave  us  better  light,  better  ventilation, 
considerably  so,  and  we  were  not  using  the  muslin  curtain  at  all, 
and  we  absolutely  and  positively  beat  the  storm,  it  had  to  stay  out. 
This  last  winter  was  one  of  the  hardest  winters,  I  think,  for  the 
poultry  men  to  handle  things  we  have  ever  experienced,  and  such 
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fiitreme  changes.  Oh,  it  kept  up  very  busy  indeed,  and  you  know 
we  could  control  the  temperature  of  those  buildings  much  better 
with  that  arrangement  than  we  ever  could  with  the  muslin  curtain, 
and  the  beauty  of  it  was  that  we  did  not  need  to  use  the  muslin  cur- 
tain nearly  as  much  as  we  have  used  it  before,  so  that  is  ofifered  for 
your  benefit  also.  We  have  given  some  thought  to  some  of  the 
things  which  in  my  mind  are  very  helpful  in  producing  fowls  and 
surrounding  them  with  the  needed  things  I  have  mentioned. 

Now  we  will  drop  that  thought  for  a  while  and  take  up  the  other 
side  of  my  text,  and  that  is  the  marketing.    After  we  have  gone  to 
all  this  expense  and  after  we  have  gone  to  aU  this  trouble  etc.,  thai 
we  should  have  returns,  and  if  we  do  not,  we  go  to  the  wall,  that  is 
all.    Then  here  we  come  in  this  scene  with  ttie  marketing  process 
and  at  our  plant  there  is  the  little  Welsh  pony  coming  in  with  a 
load  of  eggs.    On  the  wagon  there  we  have  2,000  eggs  tiiat  are  col- 
lected at  the  plant,  double-deck  as  you  see  there,  and  the  little  pony 
has  drawn  them  to  the  packing  house;  that  is  his  job  and  he  is  a 
very  busy  fellow  in  and  around  that  poultry  plant,  attending  to  his 
particular  work.     He  brings  them  over  to  the  packing  house  there 
once,  twice,  three  times  daily,  according  to  the  weather  conditions; 
once,  twice,  three  times  daily;  not  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
those  ^gs  are  not  allowed  to  be  out  there  in  the  poultry  house  where 
they  should  not  be,  coming  in  contact  with  filth  possibly,  crooks  hav- 
ing access  to  them  and  sSl  that  kind  of  thing,  possibly  starting  to 
debase  and  ruin  that  excellent  egg;  so  I  say  according  to  the  heat 
of  the  season,  they  are  brought  over  to  the  packing  house  as  you  see 
her.    Our  fowls  are  all  one  kind  of  fowl'.    We  are  keeping  thousands 
of  fowls  and  they  are  all  one  kind,  and  it  is  a  mighty  job  to  keep 
that  one  kind  right  and  going  as  we  would  handle  Stem,  and  having 
just  the  one  kind  of  fowl,  we  have  in  the  picture  here  three  distinct 
grades  of  eggs.    We  have  four,  but  the  other  grade  does  not  appear 
here.    But  here,  as  to  size  and  as  to  color,  marketable  e^a,  we  have 
three  grades.    Now  while  those  fowls  ane  all  one  kind  of  fowls,  they 
are  all  supposed  to  lay  a  white  egg.    Some  of  them  lay  an  egg  just 
a  little  pinker  than  the  other.    Is  it  wise  for  us  to  properly  prepare 
that  which  we  have  produced  and  gone  to  so  much  trouble  and  ex- 
pense about  or  is  it  a  proper  thing  for  you  and  me  to  pack  that  and 
hand  it  over  to  the  producer  in  a  haphazard  way? 

And  I  want  to  say  to  you,  friends,  ih&t  every\t'here  I  go,  I  find  the 
farmer  doing  that  very  kind  of  thing,  handing  over  his  product  in  • 
more  or  less  haphazard  manner.  Why  we  will  never  succeed,  and  I 
want  to  say  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  after  having  years  of  ex- 
perience in  sorting  those  eggs  up,  if  we  did  not  grade  them  up  and 
use  every  thought  relative  to  this  work,  we  would  never  have  8U^ 
ceeded  in  the  marketing  of  those  eggs  as  we  have  done;  we  would 
have  fallen  short,  wonderfully  and  fearfully.  Yes,  as  to  sire  and 
color,  etc.,  we  have  three  grades  of  eggs.  Then  there  is  another 
grade  there,  the  eggs  that  are  possibly  damaged,  under-siaed,  too 
small  to  ofifer,  on  the  market,  they  do  not  appear,  neither  do  they 
appear  when  the  customer  sees  the  package. 

After  we  have  graded  those  eggs  and  packed  them  very  carefully, 
we  have  given,  as  I  have  hinted,  some  very  careful  thought,  and  here 
I  have  .an  ^g  carton  that  I  think  possibly  I  can  offer  a  few  sngges- 
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tions  that  will  be  helpful  in  a  general  way.  After  the  process  as 
you  have  seen  it  on  the  screen,  then  we  grade  those  eggs  up  and  pack 
them  in  these  boxes.  Now  here  is  a  rather  nice,  neat,  attractive 
package.  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  designed  this  box,  be- 
cause I  am  proud  of  it.  There  is  a  nice,  neat  attractive  package  made 
from  good  paper,  and  to  improve  upon  the  neatness  of  the  package — 
underatand  our  eggs  are  all  white  or  nearly  so  as  we  can  get  them — 
the  interior  of  that  package  is  a  nice  tint  of  blue.  Just  imagine 
when  that  egg  is  graded  up  nicely  and  lays  in  that  nice  neat  pack- 
age, how  attractive  it  is  and  how  it  brings  out  the  beautiful  white 
of  the  egg.  Now  I  say  that  is  neat  and  attractive;  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  we  have  found  for  a  positive 
fact  that  it  pays  to  put  these  packages  of  eggs  up  in  as  neat  and 
attractive  a  manner  as  is  it  possible  for  us  to  do  it,  and  I  believe 
that  it  will'  pay  any  farmer  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  or  the 
United  States,  I  care  not  what  package  he  is  producing  and  prepar- 
ing for  the  market,  it  will  pay  him  to  bestow  all  the  neatness  upon 
that  package  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to,  bestow  upon  it,  and  if  he 
does  such  work  as  that,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  elevate  him  be- 
yond his  dreams. 

Now  we  risk  something  more  with  this  package;  it  pays  to  adver- 
tise, ladies  and  gentlemen.  There  are  many  farmers  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  who  never  think  of  advertising  at  all.  There  are  posi- 
tively many  farmers  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  who  never  ad- 
vertise, and  we  have  found  that  it  pays  and  pays  very  well  indeed 
to  advertise.  Listen;  this  last  spring  I  said  to  our  druggist  over 
there  "the  farmers  will  be  needing  the  material  to  treat  their  oats 
for  smut,  there  will  be  quite  a  demand  for  that."  I  said  to  this  drug- 
gist, "yon  have  that  material  on  hand,  advertise  and  the  fanners 
will  know  it  and  I  imagine  you  will  have  quite  a  sale  for  tiie  mater- 
ial." He  took  the  suggestion.  Later  on  I  saw  fhat  man.  He  said, 
"Phillips,  it  surely  pays  to  advertise,  because  of  the  advertising  of 
that  material,  we  have  sold  jug  full  after  jug  full  of  that 
stuff;  we  have  handled  it  untU'  we  are  blame  near  stunk  out  of  the 
store.  It  is  wonderful  what  advertising  will  do."  I  thought  on  that 
box  I  would  have  an  advertisement  on  it,  so  on  the  side  w^e  have 
"Eggs  from  Valley  Poultry  Farms."  There  is  a  mistake  there  that 
has  cost  us  money.  You  all  know  at  the  present  time  because  there 
has  been  so  much  said  of  us  in  the  papers,  etc.,  and  this  advertising, 
you  know  where  we  are  and  who  is  operating  Valley  Farms,  but  if 
it  had  not  been  for  this  extensive  advertising  you  would  not  have 
known  it 

I  imagined  some  years  ago  when  we  selected  that  name  that  we 
possibly  had  the  idea  of  something  fancy  in  our  minds,  so  we  thought 
of  that  name,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  If  I  was  naming  that  and  had 
that  advertising  to  do  again — we  have  gone  too  far  with  this  now, 
but  if  I  had  it  to  do  over,  it  would  be  "Eggs  from  E.  L.  Phillips  & 
Sons'  Poultry  Farms."  On  the  top  of  the  box  I  thought  that  cus- 
tomer would  like  some  sort  of  a  drawing  card,  and  at  the  top,  I  said 
"We  lay  white  eggs."  If  he  wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  an 
egg  that  was,  he  could  read  the  next  statement,  "Produced  by  E.  L. 
Phillips  &  Sons,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  shipping  point,  Sligo,  Pa." 
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We  have  been  doing  the  very  best  we  could  to  fill  that  package  with 
^gs,  grading  them  op  in  the  very  best  form  possible  for  ns  to  do. 
But  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  it  has  been  a  wonderful  hdp  to  as 
indeed  to  use  all  this  effort  and  we  liave  been  doing  everything  we 
possibly  could  to  fill  that  egg  carton  with  the  very  best  the  world 
can  produce,  and  we  have  been  chucking  into  that  box  all;  the 
honesty  possible  to  crowd  into  it  as  far  as  we  know,  and  I  will  say 
to  you  tonight  that  it  has  been  the  best  investment  of  all  the  invest- 
ments of  hundred  and  even  thousand  of  dollars  we  have  ever  spent — 
all  the  honesty  we  can  crowd  into  it.  Then,  after  that  care  is  bes- 
towed upon  that  package,  for  instance,  the  eggs  are  placed  in  this 
package  today,  the  eggs  produced  today  are  brought  into  the  pack- 
ing house  and  this  grading  and  sorting  and  packing  is  all  completed 
and  the  egg  produced  today  is  loaded  on  the  motor  nest  morning 
and  here  I  am  myself  with  overalls  and  all  that  going  out  the  next 
morning  in  the  motor  car  with  210  dozen  eggs;  so  we  get  on  that 
motor  car  in  the  morning  before  breakfast — ^that  is  my  job  at  home 
and  I  have  made  a  great  many  trips  this  spring  and  I  ru^  off  to  the 
station  five  miles  distant  so  that  we  get  the  early  express  train 
which  leaves  the  station  at  6.30  in  the  morning  and  the  consumer 
has  that  egg  on  his  table  tomorrow  for  lunch,  and  he  has  been  saying 
to  us,  "E.  L.  Phillips  &  Sons,  come  right  on  with  that  egg,  we  are 
mightily  interested;"  and  today,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  demand 
comes  fi"om  three  states  and  they  are  keeping  us  going  some  and  we 
have  found  that  that  is  a  pretty  good  system  in  getting  it  in  that 
way.  If  you  have  any  to  beat  it,  come  right  along,  because  we  need 
your  help. 

But  there  is  a  draw-back  tb  all  this ;  we  always  have  our  troubles, 
and  here  it  comes.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  E.  L.  Phil- 
lips and  one  of  his  sons  and  two  of  our  teams  out  on  the  road,  and 
you  wonder  how  that  comes  in  in  the  marketing  of  poultry  products. 
I  will  tell  you  how  it  comes  in ;  it  comes  in  very  well  indeed.  This 
load  here,  as  you  see  it — ^this  picture  was  taken  the  5th  of  April  this 
year,  and  that  road  was  in  pretty  good  condition  at  that  time;  we 
had  just  started  out  there  to  drag  it.  I  wanted  you  to  see  the  condi- 
tion of  the  road  before  we  had  a  drag  on  it  at  all.  The  frost  over  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  had  gone  out  the  latter  part  of  March. 
By  the  5th  of  April  we  had  the  road  in  very  fair  condition.  That 
road,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  has  been  dragged  up  to  this  present  time 
by  E.  L.  Phillips  &  Sons  seven  times.  We  have  been  so  interested 
in  this  matter  because  of  things  that  follow,  that  we  have  been  drag- 
ging the  road  for  eleven  years,  free  of  cost.  We  have  received  in 
the  eleven  years  only  $2.35 ;  and  this  road  that  we  have  kept  in  <xhi- 
dition,  is  a  tough  sort  of  clay,  very  muddy  indeed.  A  gentleman 
said  to  me,  on*  of  my  neighbors,  who  used  to  be  opposed  to  a  road 
drag,  "Nothing  but  a  fool  would  use  a  road  drag;"  but  he  said  to  me 
this  spring  "E.  L.,  if  all  the  roads  in  the  country  had  been  dragged 
as  that  road  has  been,  it  would  have  been  a  wonder  and  help  the 
farmers  a  whole  lot."  Said  he,  "That  road  would,  during  April, 
have  served  the  purpose  of  driving  an  automobile  fully  60%  to  75% 
of  the  time,"  and  we  have  had  an  awful  wet  muddy  season  over  there 
this  last  April  and  May. 
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We  have  been  dragging  that  road  simply  because  we  are  much 
intei»8ted,  because  we  ne^  that  road  so  badly.  But  then,  as  I  said, 
there  is  a  drawback  to  it,  you  know,  when  we  come  to  line  there, 
that  road  has  been  dragged  once  and  once  only  since  the  season  of 
1915  until  May  Ist,  1916;  and  I  said  to  that  supervisor,  "Oh  please 
drag  the  road,  I  wUl  pay  you  for  it."  That  was  over  in  the  next 
township ;  I  said,  "I  will  pay  you  for  it,  go  ahead  and  drag  the  road." 
I  got  him  to  drag  that  road  once,  and  it  is  a  main  thoroughfare.  He 
said,  "It's  no  use,  it's  all  tomfoolery."  We  had  a  road  talk  last 
night  He  said,  "It's  all  tomfoolery,  there  is  no  use  in  dragging 
that  road,  it  is  all  foolishness;"  but  I  persuaded  him  to  drag  it  once^ 
and  that  Ford  car,  loaded  up  with  210  dozen  eggs,  went  over  that 
road  within  an  hour  after  he  had  dragged  it,  and  he  was  standing 
by  the  road  and  he  looked  and  wondered  why  the  road  was 
in  a  fearful  condition  in  the  morning  and  within  an  hour  and  a  half  s 
time  ,that  motor  car  returned  and  was  going  through  with  a  I6ad 
of  eggs  again  to  the  station,  and  he  was  working  alongside  of  the 
road  and  I  said,  "Come  on,  hurrah,  jump  on;"  and  he  made  a  dive 
and  I  slowed  down  and  he  jumped  on  that  car  and  he  went  over  the 
road.  He  said,  "I  didn't  think  you  could  get  through."  I  said, 
"We  are  going  through  anyhow,"  and  he  said,  "Blamed  if  we  will," 
and  I  took  that  fellow  on  to  the  station,  but  that  has  been  the  last 
of  that  dragging  and  it  has  been  a  wonderful  hindrance  to  us  in 
getting  our  eggs  to  the  market. 

In  the  next  township  there  is  a  very  wideawake,  alert  man  there, 
d  farmer;  he  is  one  of  those  fellows  that  is  doing  things,  and  he 
said  to  those  farmers,  "Gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  start  my  saw  mill 
tomorrow  morning  and  I  am  going  to  saw  out  material  and  give  you 
material  sufScient  to  make  and  I  will  pay  for  the  making  of  25  drags 
that  I  am  going  to  give  you,  and  all  I  ask  you  to  do  is  to  drag  the 
roads  occasionally  after  a  rain,"  and  I'll  be  blamed  if  those  farmers 
haven't  turned  that  down. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  to  you  there  are  two  things 
the  farmer  needs  today:  The  one  thing  he  needs  and  needs  badly  is 
to  crowd  within  himself  all  the  business  ability  that  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  crowd,  in  order  that  he  may  produce,  as  best  he  possibly, 
can,  and  prepare  his  product  for  the  market  and  hand  it  over  to  the 
consuming  world  in  the  best  possible  shape.  But  I  believe 
today  that  the  thing  most  needful  to  the  farmer  of  anything  I  know 
of  in  helping  him  out  in  the  marketing  of  his  product  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  good  roads.  1  have  kept  that  road  in  such  shape  that  it 
could  be  used  from  January  to  January  by  a  motor  car,  twelve 
months  in  the  year,  and  that  road,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a  mighty 
help  in  time  of  need.  But  the  thing  we  need  is  good  roads,  good 
permanent  roads,  and  we  should  get  them  as  fast  as  we  possibly  can, 
and  next  time  we  have  an  opportunity  to  get  them,  my  su^^tion 
to  you  is  to  let  us  get  them.  I  thank  you  for  your  attention.  (Ap- 
plause). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  This  was  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
talk.  I  feel  sure  that  in  these  meetings  we  make  a  great  mistake,  we 
have  too  much  of  one  kind  of  food  here,  we  don't  have  enough  vartoty. 
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I  think  we  onght  to  have  more  music  like  we  had  a  little  while  ago, 
and  if  the  gentlemen  are  here  yet,  I  would  like  to  rail  on  them  to 
give  ns  some  more  before  we  start  in  on  the  next  subject — give  ns 
the  same  songs  over.    (Applause). 

(The. music  was  rendered  and  received  with  applause). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  want  to  announce  that  tomorrow  forenoon, 
immediately  after  we  adjourn  the  morning  session,  the  photographs 
wants  to  take  a  picture  of  ns  good-looking  people ;  and  he  gave  parti- 
cular instructions  that  the  ladies  should  accompany  the  g^itlemen 
out  in  front  of  the  hotel  where  he  is  going  to  take  a  picture  of  the 
Board  and  ttieir  friends,  and  he  gave  particular  instruction  to  bring 
the  ladies.  So,  gentlemen,  you  know  what  is  required,  immediatdy 
after  the  morning  session.  After  we  are  through  with  our  regular 
program  for  tonight,  we  will  have  a  talk  on  the  suffering  people  of 
Belgium;  don't  forget  that;  I  don't  want  you  to  leave  the  Hall  till 
we  close,  we  will  hold  you  here  until  possibly  12  o'clock.  (Laughter). 
Next  we  wUl  hear  from  Prof.  H.  R.  Lewis,  of  the  Department  of 
Poultry  Husbandry,  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New  Brans- 
wick,  N.  J.,  on  the  subject  of  "Modern  Farm  Poultry  Management." 

Mr  Lewis  spoke  as  follows: 


MODERir  FARM  POULTRY  MANAGEMENT 


By   PROF.    H.    B.    LEWIS,    Department   of  Poultry   Buthandrv,   Ifew   Jeraey 
Experiment  Station,  New  liruntioici,  N.  J. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Membei-s  of  the,  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 
Agriculture:  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  get  back  and  meet  you 
people,  not  only  because  I  meet  a  lot  of  old  friends,  but  also  because 
I  run  into  a  lot  of  people  who  are  mighty  keen  and  mighty  well  in- 
terested in  the  poultry  business.  You  people  appreciate  as  well  as 
I  do  that  times  are  changing,  and  the  poultry  business  now  is  en- 
tirely different  from  what  it  was  five  or  ten  years  ago.  If  we  are 
going  to  make  a  go  out  of  it  today,  we  have  got  to  look  at  it  from 
an  entirely  different  aspect,  got  to  look  at  it  as  a  business,  maybe  a 
part  of  a  larger  business,  but  we  have  got  to  look  at  it  as  a  business, 
and  there  is  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  business  has 
been  looked  at  in  the  detail  way  that  it  is  today.  The  manufacturer 
or  the  merchant  divides  up  his  business  into  a  great  many  different 
groups  and  he  has  it  all  down  to  almost  mathematical  precision  and 
he  pays  a  large  amount  of  money  to  expert  accountants  to  tell  him 
at  any  time  just  what  the  different  parts  of  his  business  are  doing. 
And  so  it  is  in  poultry  work,  it  is  coming  more  and  more  to  that 
status  where  we  have  got  to  know  just  what  we  are  doing  in  every 
line  of  the  work  if  we  are  going  to  make  the  most  out  of  it. 

Now,  as  I  said,  the  poultry  business  from  the  farmer's  stand- 
point, he  has  got  to  consider  three  definite  phases  in  their  broadest 
aspect:  First,  those  problems  which  have  to  do  with  production, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  ably  and  forcefully  pointed  pnt.  by  Mr. 
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Phillips  from  his  own  practical  experience  in  operating  that  large 
colnmereial  plant;  and,  secondly,  he  has  got  to  concern  himself 
more  and  more  with  the  details  of  distribution.  The  middleman 
takes  too  mnch,  possibly,  of  the  consumer's  dollar;  46  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  that  is  received  or  rather  that  is  paid  by  the  consumer 
for  the  eggs  comes  back  to  the  fanaer;  the  rest  of  it  is  used  in  distri- 
bution and  so  we  have  got  to  make  that  one  problem  to  study,  and 
the  third  problem  has  to  do  with  them  all,  and  it  is  really  the  busi- 
ness side  of  it;  it  is  the  consolidated  grouping  of  all  lines  of  that 
business  together  for  the  maximum  amount  of  efficiency,  producing, 
if  we  want  to,  as  many  different  kinds  of  products  as  that  poultry 
farm  will  produce,  marketing  everything  marketable  at  the  most 
economical  time,  keeping  records  so  we  will  know  where  we  are  at 
and  considering  the  whole  problem  of  our  work  from  a  btisiness 
standpoint. 

Now,  then,  with  the  use  of  the  slides,  if  we  can  have  the  lights 
out,  I  am  going  to  try,  and  rather  hastily,  but  in  some  detail  in  cer- 
tain special  points,  go  over  some  of  these  things  which  I  briefly  men- 
tioned, those  things  which  are  more  or  less  common  knowledge  to 
us  I  will  just  mention  in  passing;  those  things  which,  in  the  last 
year  especially,  we  have  found  out  and  come  to  appreciate  more 
and  more,  I  shall  spend  more  time  upon. 

First,  problems  of  production.  iThe  manufacturer  or  the  farmer  or 
the  poultryman  is  primarily  one  who  makes  goods  to  sell,  and  ob- 
viously we  have  got  to  have  the  goods  to  sell  before  we  can  consider 
problems  of  selling.  So  production  is  fundamental,  and  the  poultry 
farmer,  if  he  is  going  to  produce  the  maximum  product  at  a  profit, 
he  has  got  to  consider  that  above  everything  else;  he  has  got  to  be  a 
farmer  and  a  producer  first.  Now,  then,  the  poultry  farmer  is  con- 
cerned from  the  standpoint  of  production  in  maintaining  a  healthy, 
vigorous  flock,  free  from  disease,  in  an  environment  which  is  con- 
ducive to  the  best  production,  and  hence  he  has  got  to  provide  those 
birds  with  suitable  houses,  fresh  air,  plenty  of  sunlight,  dryness 
and  plenty  of  room.  Those  things  have  got  to  be  present  if  that  flock 
is  going  to  produce  its  best,  if  it  is  going  to  pay  any  kind  of  a  profit 
on  the  labor  and  the  money  invested  in  the  enterprise;  and  how 
many  times  we  go  around  New  Jersey,  and  I  suppose  you  people 
here  in  Pennsylvania  see  men  trying  to  do  it  without  paying  any  at- 
tention to  that  problem,  just  as  the  first  picture  which  Mr.  Phillipa 
threw  on  the  screen,  so  ably  pointed  out. 

Here  is  a  picture  which  shows  a  house,  not  as  crude  as  the  one 
shown  earlier,  yet  shows  a  faulty  construction,  solid  glass  sash,  no 
adequate  means  of  ventilation — a  refrigerator  in  cold  weather  and 
a  hot  box  in  hot  weather.  That  problem  of  housing  and  providing 
those  conditions  has  been  largely  solved  by  means  of  so-called  fresh 
air  houses  which  the  next  picture,  1  believe,  will  show,  houses  which 
have  muslin  fronts,  possibly,  some  glass,  and  even  in  some  of  our 
South  Jersey  sections  around  Vineland,  no  muslin  at  all  ia  used,  but 
a  heavy  projecting  drip,  so-called,  is  put  out  over  the  front  of  the 
building  two  or  three  feet  to  keep  driving  storms  out,  and  the  birds 
are  kept  under  those  conditions  there  where  they  could  not  be,  pos- 
sibly, in  your  own  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Fresh  air,  plenty  of  sun- 
light and  absolute  dryness  are  the  three  fundamentals  of  that  poul- 
try house. 
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I  want  to  take  just  a  minute  to  go  over  one  or  two  details  of  this 
little  house  you  see  here.  For  a  long  time  past,  some  three  years,  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  has  been  trying  to  work  out  a  stand- 
ard poultry  house.  We  know  that  in  some  places  and  under  certain 
conditions,  the  exact  type  of  house  will  vary  some;  but  we  wanted 
to  get  it  as  near  standard  as  possible  and  hence  we  worked  out  this 
multiple-unit  idea.  You  see  here  this  shows  a  double  section,  (the 
house  is  40  feet  long) ;  this  is  half  a  section,  coming  from  here  over 
to  the  center,  20  feet,  and  it  is  20  feet  deep,  400  square  feet,  with  a 
capacity  of  100  birds.  It  is  built  on  a  uniform  basis.  The  farmer 
keeping  100  birds  can  build  one  unit ;  if  he  desires  to  increase  to  200 
or  300  or  500,  he  can  increase  in  the  same  proportion.  There  are  a 
number  of  features  about  that  house  which  will  interest  you,  I  am 
sure.  First,  one  or  two  details  about  the  plan,  the  shed  roof  con- 
struction ;  the  most  economical  to  build,  16  to  20  feet  in  depth ;  our 
plans  call  for  20 ;  it  gets  the  birds  back  away  from  the  wind  and  ex- 
posure; it  is  8  or  8^  feet  high  in  front  and  5  feet  high  in  the  back, 
and  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  these  houses,  ranging  in 
length  from  20  to  25  feet  in  New  Jersey,  and  we  have  yet  to  hear  a 
kick  or  complaint  if  they  are  constructed  properly. 

One  or  two  details  which  are  of  special  interest  at  this  time,  and 
that  is  the  question  of  maintaining  dryness,  the  question  of  main- 
taining rat-proof  conditions  in  the  house,  the  question  of  maintaining 
permanence  and  ease  of  cleaning — that  has  to  do  with  the  details, 
the  foundation  of  floor  construction.  These  houses  on  Mr.  Phillips' 
plant  are  elevated.  There  may  be  certain  conditions  which  make 
that  desirable  in  certain  locations  and  on  certain  farms;  for  our 
soils  in  New  Jersey  and  our  locations  there  and  we  believe  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  best  results  are  secured  with  the  least  expen- 
diture of  money  by  putting  the  house  on  the  ground,  on  a  good  con- 
crete foundation,  putting  inside  of  that  foundation  a  foot  or  10  or 
12  indies  of  cinders,  and  over  that  a  coat  of  concrete  which  is  float- 
finished.  That  foundation  with  us  is  by  far  the  best,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  cost  and  efficiency.  The  labor  of  cleaning  and  the 
sanitary  feature  is  of  special  importance  in  that  type.  Then  a  thing 
whidi  I  believe  could  well  be  put  into  every  poultry  house,  is  a  small 
opening  in  the  back,  some  such  construction  as  you  see  here,  for 
use  in  June,  July,  August  and  September,  when  it  is  exceptionally 
hot  and  we  want  to  do  everything  we  can  to  cool  that  house  off  and 
make  it  congenial  as  possible  to  the  birds.  It  can  be  put  in  when 
the  house  is  built  or  put  into  old  houses.  By  actual  temperature  test, 
the  use  of  those  ventilators  in  the  back  has  cooled  houses  down  at 
least  11  degrees  below  similar  houses  that  did  not  have  these  ventila- 
tors open.  And  then  the  cost  of  this  unit  construction  wiU  interest  us, 
especially  this  figure  here,  the  cost  per  bird,  which  is  really  the 
basis  for  figuring  the  cost  per  house,  allowing  four  square  feet;  that 
is  the  cost  for  material,  88  cents  a  bird,  and  adding  to  that  the  cost 
of  labor,  whatever  it  may  be;  and  T  don't  like  to  specify  the  exact 
cost  of  labor  because  it  varies,  but  assuming  it  is  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  material,  that  brings  the  cost  per  bird  up  to  a  little  over  a 
dollar.     I  simply  bring  out  this  point  of  ■  uniform  conditions,  so- 
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called  standard  nnit  houses,  which  will  create  an  environment,  which 
wiU  keep  the  flock  happy  and  contented  and  healthful,  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  problems  of  the  producer. 

Now  the  second  problem,  as  I  see  it,  which  confronts  the  producer, 
is  that  of  providing  for  his  flock  food  material  in  sufficient  amounts 
and  economical  and  of  the  right  character  so  that  he  can  maintain 
that  egg  production  which  he  must  have  if  he  is  going  to  make  a 
profit  from  the  venture.  In  order  for  him  to  intelligently  feed  those 
birdsj  he  has  got  to  have  his  mind  pretty  well  made  up  as  to  the 
reason  for  which  he  supplies  certain  definite  feeds,  and  that  would 
naturally  caU  our  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  product  for  which 
we  are  feeding.  In  feeding  a  laying  hen,  we  have  got  to  maintain 
the  organism,  the  body,  build  up  the  waste  which  is  going  on.  The 
bird's  body,  as  you  see  there,  contains  over  50%  of  water,  over  20% 
of  protffln  or  nitrogenous  material,  lean  m£at,  etc.,  and  then  the 
egg,  which  is  the  direct  product  we  are  after,  is  two-thirds  water 
and  over  13%  protein;  or,  as  you  will  see  by  looking  at  that,  about 
a  third  of  the  dry  matter  of  an  egg  is  protein  compounds  or  nitro- 
genous inaterial.  If  there  is  a  relation  between  the  type  of  food  we 
must  feed  and  the  character  of  product  which  we  are  after,  which 
there  is,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  got  to  feed  that  laying  flock,  if 
we  are  going  to  get  a  maximum  of  egg  production  from  them,  a  large 
amount  of  water  and  also  conmderable  protein  or  nitrogenous  food 
material  in  addition  to  a  certain  amount  of  ash  and  carbohydrates 
and  fat,  the  latter  two  being  used  quite  largely  as  energy  formers, 
heat  producers,  they  make  the  heat  which  keeps  the  bird's  body 
warm  and  generates  the  energy  which  enables  the  bird  to  move 
around. 

Just  how  shall  these  ingredients  be  supplied?  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  do  it  in  any  better  way  than  keeping  before  the  birds  all  the 
time,  in  large,  self-feeding  hoppers,  some  good  standard  dry  mash. 
There  are  dozens  of  good  commercial  mashes  on  the  market.  Many 
of  you  can  go  to  the  grain  store  and  buy  ground  grains  and  mix  up 
a  good  mash.  We  in  Jersey  use  this:  I  don't  know  that  it  is  the 
best,  but  it  has  been  giving  us  excellent  results  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  that  is  really  the  test  of  a  poultry  ration.  We  are  going 
to  use  this  mash  just  as  you  see  it  in  our  e^-laying  contest  at  Vine- 
land.  Variety,  palatability,  economy;  the  prices  you  see  here  are 
not  those  prevailing  at  this  particular  time,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  new  slide  each  time,  so  they  will  have  to  be  taken  subject  to 
price  variation.  Meat  perhaps  is  used  as  the  source  of  animal  pro- 
tein, 20%  of  the  dry  mash  being  from  that  particular  source.  This 
material  is  put  in  large  hoppers,  such  as  you  see  here,  placed  in  the 
poultry  houses,  built  right  into  the  building,  none  of  these  small, 
metal  hoppers,  which  are  costly,  require  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
take  care  of  liem  and  waste  food.  We  can  build  a  hopper  of  this 
type,  get  no  wastage,  get  a  large  feeding  surface  and  have  it  so  fixed 
that  the  birds  themselves  can  determine  and  balance  their  own 
rations,  because  they  can  do  it  better  than  we  can,  and  then  we  sup- 
plement that  dry  mash  with  a  good  scratch  grain  ration,  feeding  it 
morning  and  night,  in  enough  litter  to  compel  the  exercise  so  funda- 
mental to  health  and  production.  With  us,  we  split  the  grain  ration 
in  two,  and  feed  the  wheat  and  oats  in  the  morning,  because  we  do 
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not  believe  the  birds  need  the  large  corn  diet  at  that  time,  feeding 
only  relatively  small  amounts  in  the  morning.  The  primary  object 
of  that  early  morning  feed  is  exercise.  At  night  we  feed  a  mote 
varied  ration,  containing  the  cracked  com  and  bnckwheat  or  carbo- 
hydrates, heating  feed,  which  keeps  up  the  body  temperature  at 
night,  wliich  is  in  large  part  kept  up  in  the  daytime  by  activity  and 
exercise  which  the  bird  is  induced  to  make. 

Simplicity  in  the  poultry  ration  is  a  big  advantage;  do  not. make 
it  too  complicated;  a  good  dry  mash,  some  variety  and  a  good 
scratch  grain  ration  intelligently  fed  will  make  any  birds  produce 
a  goodly  number  of  eggs.  A  little  feature  which  has  recently  been 
promoted  extensively  but  which  by  some  few,  has  been  known  and 
appreciated  for  sometime,  is  the  value  of  skim  milk  in  feeding  poul- 
try. Those  who.  raise  chickens  in  large  numbers  know  the  great 
value  of  sour  skim  milk  in  feeding  young  chicks,  and  we  at  the 
station  at  New  Brunswick  have  been  running  a  number  of  experi- 
ments in  feeding  our  skim  milk  to  laying  hens,  and  we  found  it  a 
very  profitable  practice,  buying  it  in  40  quart  cans  and  feeding  in 
pans  under  the  front  of  the  houses  just  as  we  would  water,  having 
the  pan  fixed  so  that  the  birds  can  not  get  in  it,  and  being  careful 
to  rinse  the  pan  out  carefully  between  each  feeding. 

A  record  of  a  flock  of  birds  which  were  fed  skim  milk  and  a  flock 
which  were  not  might  interest  you.  This  shows  a  rather  greater 
difference  than  we  find  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  it  is  an  abso- 
lute record  of  .two  pens  of  a  100  birds  each;  the  pen  on  the  left, 
No.  25,  laying  during  the  year,  8383  eggs,  and  the  pen  on  the  ri^t, 
which  received  skim  milk  in  addition  to  the  uniform  ration,  laid 
12,000  ^gs ;  and  coming  down  to  the  profit  in  the  above  feed,  we  say 
that  pen  No.  25  or  the  no  skim  milk  pen,  paid  $156.93  profit,  op 
about  11.50  a  bird,  and  pen  No.  22  a  profit  of  f  248.63,  or  a  profit  of 
|2.50  a  bird,  or  a  difference  primarily  due  to  the  introduction  of  the 
sour  skim  milk  kept  before  the  birds  all  the  time,  of  very  nearly  a 
dollar  a  bird. 

A  Member:  After  you  take  out  the  mortality  and  the  cost  of  labor, 
how  is  that  affected? 

PROF.  LEWIS:  The  mortality  is  by  far  less  in  the  skim  milk  poi 
and  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  labor.  This  is  not  a  mash, 
just  sour  skim  milk  in  a  pan.  We  kept  water  there  just  the  same, 
but  the  way  those  birds  drink  that  sour  skim  milk — they  drink  it 
ravenously.  Sour  skim  milk  in  our  estimation  is  far  superior  to 
sweet  milk.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  easier  to  feed  because  the  milk 
is  going  to  sour  anyway;  in  the  second  place,  the  presence  of  the 
lactic  acid,  which  is  only  present  in  the  sour  milk,  seems  to  act  as  an 
internal  disinfectant  or  stimulant,  cleaning  the  digestive  system  and 
keeping  the  birds  physically  fit.  Again,  sour  skim  milk  is  probably 
five  or  ten  times  more  palatable  than  ordinary  sweet  skim  milk.  Ex- 
periments at  a  number  of  stations  in  Maine,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Is- 
land and  in  our  own  work  and  some  at  Cornell,  show  very  material 
advantages  for  the  feeding  of  the  sour  product,  that  is  thick,  dabbed 
skim  milk.  These  figures  can  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth,  and 
I  might  say  that  in  a  number  of  other  experiments,  if  balanced  up 
with  this,  would  show  an  average  profit  per  bird  where  skim  milk 
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was  fed,  an  increased  profit  of  about  60  cents.  This  particular  one 
showed  the  highest  of  any  comparison  we  had.  We  cut  the  meat 
down  slightly  where  we  feed  skim  milk.  In  this  particular  pen,  we 
did  not,  they  all  had  20%  of  meat;  our  idea  was  to  keep  everything 
the  same  in  both  pens  and  just  add  to  it  the  sour  milk  in  one  case.  If 
I  were  feeding  a  commercial  flock  sour  skim  milk,  I  should  cut  the 
meat  scrap  down  to  20%  right  oflf. 

A  Member:  ~  How  often  do  you  scald  your  milk  dish? 

PBOF.  LEWIS:.  Once  a  week,  sometimes  twice  a  we*.  We  rinse 
them  out  with  clean  water  daily  before  the  new  supply  is  put  in. 

Now  we  come  to  another  point,  using  every  possible  eflfort  to  pro- 
vide that  high  water  content  so  necessary  in  the  bird's  body  and  the 
egg.  We  can  do  that  during  the  summer  by  running  the  flocks  over 
green  grass  ranges  and  the  us^  of  crops  as  Mr.  Phillips  discussed, 
and  here  you  see  a  flock  of  pullets  feeding  on  alfalfa,  an  ideal  type  of 
succulent  feed,  palatable,  containing  a  large  amount  of  protein  and 
having  a  high  water  content.  Those  of  us  who  keep  large  numbers  of 
layers,  even  the  farmer  who  keeps  50  or  100  fowls,  must,  if  he  is  going 
to  get  the  best  results  of  that  flock,  plan  for  some  source  of  suc- 
culents for  winter  use,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  which 
will  beat  a  mangel  beet  You  can  jget  a  large  yield  per  acre,  the  birds 
relish  them  and  it  is  a  practice  on  the  better  managed  plants  to  use 
that  type  of  succulent  Where  we  find  ourselves  without  beets  and 
cannot  buy  them,  we  can  go  to  grain  sprouts  from  grain,  oats  being 
superior.  Oats  are  certainly  better  than  no  succulent  at  all.  The 
feeding  problem  would  not  be  complete  without  saying  a  word  about 
water  content,  the  need  of  having  for  them  at  all  times  an  abundant 
supply  of  water. 

A  Member:  Would  it  be  possible  or  liable  to  happen  that  each  of 
the  feeds  of  the  composition  will  be  put  in  separately  and  let  the  hen 
eat  that  if  she  wants  it? 

PROF.  LEWIS:  We  have  done  some  work  along  that  line,  putting 
in  30  hoppers  in  which  w.e  had  30  different  kinds  of  feed,  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  buckwheat,  etc.,  and  allowed  the  birds  to  choose  the  particu- 
lar ingredients  they  wanted.  I  cannot  remember  exactly  all  of  them, 
but  it  has  been  published  in  a  number  of  feeding  journals  and  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  it.  I  remember  that  wheat  lead,  com  came 
next,  oats  next,  barley  next  and  the  rest  I  cannot  remember  exactly, 
but  the  whole  grains  lead  with  wheat  by  far  the  preferable  grain  the 
birds  would  consume  if  given  unrestricted  ability  to  select  from 
among  a  number. 

A  Member:    What  was  the  laying  result? 

PROP.  LEWIS:  They  laid  well.  We  did  not  do  it  to  test  produc- 
tion, but  more  to  find  out  the  natural  inclination  of  the  flock  to  select 
and  what  they  would  select.  They  laid  very  well,  but  there  was  no 
comparison  between  the  pens  that  had  their  rations  put  in  in  their 
entirety.    Leaving  the  feeding  problem  and  coming  to  the  vital  pro- 
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blem  of  production  that  has  to  do  with  the  importance  of  looking 
ahead,  the  importance  of  being  sure  that  plans  are  laid  so  that  five 
years  hence  the  flock  will  be  better  than  it  is  today;  continuous  im- 
provement in  the  future  generations  can  only  be  brought  about 
through  breeding,  therefore  everyone  of  us,  whether  we  keep  a  few 
birds  or  a  lot,  ought  to  have  a  small  parcel  of  land  or  a  number  of 
houses  such  as  you  saw  in  the  previous  picture,  set  aside  from  the 
regular  poultry  block  in  which  special  matings  can  be  made  for  pro- 
pagation or  breeding  purposes,  picking  out  selected  individuals,  <iar- 
acterized  by  some  special,  desirable  feature,  and  breeding  from  those 
special  pens  and  not  mating  up  large  flocks  that  we  do  not  need  for 
hatching  ^gs;  putting  into  that  pen  or  putting  into  a  few  of  those 
pens,  the  trap-nest 

A  trap-nest  will  give  a  man  a  wonderful  amount  of  information. 
The  farmer  with  a  few  birds  possibly  cannot  afl'ord  to  use  it  and  will 
have  to  use  visual  characteristics  and  his  own  knowledge  of  birds 
and  their  appearance  to  make  his  selection,  but  the  man  who  is  in  it 
commercially,  who  is  going  to  stay  in  it,  is  coming  to  the  time  when 
he  has  got  to  use  a  trap-nest  more  and  more,  just  as  the  dairyman 
came  to  the  time  when  he  had  to  use  the  milk  scales  and  the  Babcock 
test  And  then  we  come  to  the  time  when  that  trap-nest  shows  ns 
wonderful  results  and  enables  us  to  pick  out  the  hens  that  are  good 
producers,  and  if  carried  through  a  number  of  generations,  it  enables 
us  to  tell  the  hens  which  were  the  mothers  of  high  producing  pullets 
and  the  mothers  of  cockerels  which  themselves  were  the  aires  of  high 
producing  puUets;  in  other  words,  progeny  testing  is  the  thing  ttie 
poultry  man  is  coming  to  very  rapidly.  The  fact  that  the  ability  of  a 
bird  to  breed  is  going  to  be  measured  by  the  characteristics  fonnd  in 
her  progeny. 

Here  is  a  hen  which  is  familiar  to  a  good  many  Pennsylvania 
people,  a  New  Jersey  bred  bird;  in  one  of  the  recent  egg-laying  con- 
tests, a  Columbian-Plymouth  Rock,  which  laid  286  e^s.  "S/Vhat  a 
short  amount  of  time  during  the  year  that  hen  was  loafing.  Whrai  we 
get  hens  that  lay  up  into  the  200  egg  zone,  we  have  got  phenomenal 
individuals  which,  if  they  possess  vigor,  stamina  and  vitality,  ought 
to  be  bVed  from,  and  so  I  want  to  emphasize.that  point  of  breeding  to 
increase  the  quality  in  future  generations.  I  will  give  you  a  little 
history  in  that  connection ;  a  hen  which  possibly  I  have  shown  before, 
which  laid  246  eggs  in  her  pullet  year  and  continued  to  lay  heavily 
from  that  time  to  the  present  and  which  has  longevity  and  vigor  and 
fftamina  and  which  has  been  the  foundation  of  a  line  of  heavy  produc- 
ing birds,  the  highest  one  of  which  has  laid  29T  ^gs,  and  many  of 
them  coming  around  the  same  zone  which  this  particular  bird  here 
occupies. 

And  how  was  that  line  of  heavy  producing  birds  established?  It 
was  by  selecting  cockerels  from  this  hen,  breeding  them  back  to  their 
mother  and  to  other  high  producing  hens;  that  is  the  point.  The  male 
bird  to  the  poultry  breeder  is  worthy  of  far  more  consideration  than 
we  often  give  him.  We  often  kill  them  off  after  they  have  been  used 
for  breeding  one  year,  without  any  knowledge  or  effort  on  our  part 
to  determine  whether  the  daughters  from  those  particular  males  were 
good  or  bad.  If  we  can  find  a  male  bird  that  invariably  produces 
high  fecundity  pullets,  he  is  of  inestimable  value  to  keep  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  vice  versa. 
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A  little  story  mi^t  lllnstrate:  We  bought  a  cockerel  from  a  large 
exhibition  plant  in  New  Jersey  a  few  years  ago,  nnmber  91.  Three 
years  after  we  bought  him,  I  had  occasion  to  look  over  a  number  of 
high-pedigi-ee  performances  and  found  a  lot  of  hens  which  were  low 
performance,  and  some  of  these  hens  or  pullets  were  out  of  some  of 
our  heaviest  producing  birds  of  an  older  generation,  and  when  I  came 
to  trace  those  back,  we  found  there  had  never  been  a  daughter  from 
that  male  bird  number  91,  which  had  laid  over  90  eggs  in  a  year.  He 
was  an  excellent  bird  for  carriage  but  he  simply  did  not  posses  the 
power  of  fecundity,  and  if  we  are  going  to  produce  eggs  commercially, 
we  have  got  to  breed  for  them  as  well  as  feed  for  them.  But  we  do  not 
want  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  inherent  vigor  of  the  stock  is 
worthy  of  as  much  consideration  as  anything  else,  because,  unless  we 
have  that  inherited  vigor  and  vitality,  the  bird  cannot  develop  these 
other  traits  to  the  fullest  degree,  so  we  do  not  want  to  breed  a  bird 
of  this  type,  no  matter  what  history  he  may  have  for  wind,  and  we'd 
rather  take  a  bird  that  was  not  quite  such  a  pattern  but  which  had 
characteristics  of  vigor  and  vitality,  a  high  tail  and  a  deep  body, 
thick  through  in  all  parts,  sprightly  and  not  the  drooping  and 
emaciated  type  which  you  saw  in  the  previous  picture.  That  same 
condition  is  carried  through  its  progeny  which  comes  from  these 
birds,  if  they  are  bred  from  the  four  chicks  over  in  the  left-hand 
comer,  all  of  the  same  age,  and  some  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner, 
all  of  the  same  age.  I  had  occasion  to  go  down  to  one  of  our  colony 
brooder  houses  the  other  day  in  which  there  were  200  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rock  chicks.  There  were  twenty  birds  under  sized,  small, 
6  weeks  old,  feathered  slowly,  and  the  differences  were  due  almost  en- 
tirely to  inherited  traits,  so  we  want  to  select  and  cull  for  vigor  and 
vitaUty  with  the  idea  of  breeding  for  these  character.  We  do  not 
want  to  stop  culling  with  the  breeding  pen;  we  want  to  keep  right 
on  in  the  case  of  the  youngsters  throu^  the  growing  period,  weeding 
out  birds  which  look  like  that  stilty  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel 
in  the  lower  picture  and  like  the  knock-kneed  Rhode  Island  Red  in 
the  upper  one.  It  is  just  a  question  of  taking  the  time  and  putting 
them  into  practice — the  traits  we  all  know. 

Ck>ming  to  another  point  in  production,  that  is  the  question  of  pro- 
pagation, the  hatching  work,  the  farmer  with  only  a  few  eggs  uses 
the  hen.  A  great  many  farmers  we  visit  in  New  Jersey  I  know  get 
very  poor  results  with  the  hen,  simply  because  they  do  not  take  any 
pains  with  her,  do  not  see  that  she  is  kept  free  from  lice  and  do  not 
give  her  a  good  nest;  they  think  she  can  lay  and  hatch  e^s  under  any 
circumstances,  but  that  is  not  so.  Poultry  management  means  care- 
ful attention.  The  commercial  man  or  even  the  farmer  using  an  in- 
cubator has  come  to  appreciate  that  if  he  is  going  to  get  good  hatches 
he  has  got  to  take  care  of  that  machine  and  keep  it  in  good  sanitary 
condition,  keep  it  clean  and  working  properly.  We  cannot  let  this 
poultry  business  go  in  a  slip-shod  way,  we  cannot  carry  on  that  prac- 
tice very  long  before  it  is  going  to  have  us  down  and  out. 

In  hatching  work  there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  especially  bring  out, 
and  that  is  this  question  of  early  hatching.  I  will  give  you  a  few 
figures  which  will  interest  you.  For  some  time  we  have  been  discus- 
sing and  advocating  relatively  early  hatching ;  we  appreciate  the  fact 
Uiat  IfighoTxi,  is  hatched  in  April,  probably  in  the  majority  of  loca- 
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tions,  will  come  into  egg  production  about  tbe  right  time  in  the  ia& 
so  that  she  will  lay  fairly  well  in  the  winter.  If  hatched  too  late, 
she  will  not  mature  early  enough;  if  hatched  too  early,  she  will  go 
into  a  moult.  There  is  a  time  in  the  poultry  man's  calendar  during 
the  months  of  August,  September,  October  and  early  November,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  older  hens  are  moulting  and  very  few  eggs  are 
consequently  being  laid  by  them.  That  is  also  just  previous  to  the 
time  when  the  normal  spring  hatched  pullets  come  into  maturity, 
and  hence  we  are  not  getting  many  eggs  from  them.  It  is  the  slai 
time  of  the  year  as  regards  the  egg  basket. 

At  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  in  co-operation  with  some 
ten  farmers  of  the  state,  we  have  been  trying  the  question  of  bringing 
out  a  small  percentage  of  the  puUets  relatively  early,  if  you  are  hatch- 
ing to  get  sires  for  seven  hundred  pullets,  bring  out  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred in  February,  Just  let  me  give  you  a  few  figures  showing  the 
results  of  a  flock  of  February  hatched  birds.  Two  hundred  hens  in 
this  instance  laid  during  the  year  26,000  eggs,  starting  August  Ist. 
It  is  true  they  went  into  a  moult  in  December  and  did  not  lay  veiy 
much  during  December  and  January,  but  they  laid  a  remarkable  pro- 
duction in  September  and  October  and  early  November  and  made  a 
good  big  profit  during  those  four  months.  There  is  one  misprint  here; 
this  profit  average  profit  per  bird  should  be  $2.22.  That  is  above 
feed.  Labor  is  not  deducted  nor  is  interest  deducted.  The  average 
production  per  bird  was  only  138  eggs,  but  just  see  what  you  received 
for  eggs  during  the  months,  for  example,  of  August,  September,  Oc- 
tober and  November. 

Now  what  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  February  hatching?  Eggs 
in  the  fall,  when  the  yearlings  are  moulting,  fall  ^gs  bring  hi^ 
prices,  February  pullets  make  good  breeders  the  following  spring; 
February  cockerels  make  the  best  breeders ;  they  have  time  to  mature; 
the  surplus  cockerels  which  are  produced  bring  high  prices  as 
broilers ;  they  go  on  the  market  before  the  slump  in  the  broiler  trade 
is  reached.  The  chicks  make  excellent  growth  in  the  summer,  and 
there  are  innumerable  advantages  which  come  to  us  by  putting  into 
practice  the  bringing  oflf  of  some  early  birds, 

A  Member:    Is  there  any  advantage  in  June  hatches? 

PROF.  LEWIS:  I  do  not  think  so,  in  general,  for  this  reason, 
that  they  come  out  during  the  summer  and  must  be  breeded  during 
very  hot,  dry  weather,  and  it  is  our  experience  that  June  hatched 
birds  grow  slower,  mature  at  smaller  size  and  do  not  make  the  ef- 
ficient individuals  that  the  April  or  May  or  earlier  chicks  do.  If  yon 
have  got  a  special  trade  Qr  a  particular  condition,  it  may  be  an  ad- 
vantage. 

One  or  two  words  about  breeding,  which  is  a  problem  of  produc- 
tion. The  time  was,  not  so  many  years  ago,  when  we  used  to  have  to 
fool  and  fuss  with  a  little  equipment  of  this  kind.  They  are  obsolete, 
out  of  date,  not  useful;  they  do  not  give  us  the  greatest  efflciencv. 
Then  there  was  the  time  when  we  all  believed  in  the  long  pipe  brook 
house,  and  some  of  us  are  using  modifications  of  that  today,  this  being 
an  equipment  in  which  the  heat  is  supplied  in  pipes  underneath  tbe 
cupboard,  but  recent  developments  have  brought  about  a  type  of  equip- 
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ment  mach  more  satisfactory,  and  that  is  the  coal  burning  brooder 
stove.  The  coal  burning  brooder  stove  in  our  own  state  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  brooding  successfully  in  New  Jersey  this  year  the 
largest  percentage  of  chicks  the  state  has  ever  known.  You  rarely 
see  a  flock  of  any  size  in  New  Jersey  in  which  the  chicks  are  not  being 
brooded  in  the  colony  stove.  This  shows  a  type  we  find  very  popular; 
no  curtain,  all  deflected  heat  from  near  the  stove  to  the  outer  walls  of 
the  building;  there  is  a  uniform  variation  in  temperature  from  very 
hot  to  cool;  the  chicks  can  find  the  temperature  themselves  which 
meets  th^i^  own  body  requirements.  These  stoves  are  located  in 
buildings  somewhat  of  this  type  that  you  see  here.  The  labor  item  is 
cut  down  to  a  minimum  and  large  flocks  are  handled,  300  to  500, 
rarely  over  500,  successfully.  I  believe  it  is  going  to  revolutionize 
the  poultry  business  in  so  far  as  the  brooding  work  is  concerned. 

One  point  in  the  production  end,  as  far  as  breeding  is  concerned, 
and  that  is  the  great  value  of  bone  in  the  chick  ration.  I  published  a 
circular  a  short  time  ago  giving  some  explicit  figures  dealing  with 
that  problem.  I  simply  show  here  some  sources  of  bone,  dry  granu- 
lated bone  you  can  get  for  about  f2.00  a  hundred;  then  the  flsto 
scrap,  if  you  can  get  it,  is  an  excellent  supply  of  bone,  and  of  course 
there  is  more  or  less  bone  in  high  grade  meat  scrap. 

A  Member:    Is  there  much  danger  in  feeding  bone  ttf  chicks? 

PROF.  LEWIS:  A  good,  dry  granulated  bone,  not  fertilizer  bone, 
which  has  been  treated,  but  a  good  dry  granulated  bone  which  you 
can  purchase  as  feed  bone,  I  see  no  danger  at  all  in  feeding  it.  Ferti- 
lizer bone,  a  great  deal  I  imagine  is  acid  treated,  at  least  we  find 
that  to  be  the  case,  so  we  specify,  whenever  we  buy  bone,  that  it  shall 
be  a  feed  bone,  specially  prepared  for  feeding  purposes;  that  is  manu- 
factured in  much  the  same  way  as  meat  scrap  is  prepared,  rendered 
and  cooked  in  caldrons  and  the  fat  taken  out  under  pressure  and  at 
a  high  temperature.  I  believe  in  it  strongly.  There  is  25%  of  pro- 
tein and  23%  of  phosphoric  acid  in  this  dry  granulated  bone  which 
you  can  get  for  about  $2.00  a  hundred. 

A  Member:    How  about  green  bone? 

PROF.  LEWIS:  I  would  hesitate  to  recommend  that.  The  labor 
involved,  the  questionable  qualitj',  the  fact  that  you  can  get  your 
birds  off  condition,  are  aU  things  which  in  my  mind  generally  tend 
to  discountenance  it.  But  there  are  men  who  have  relatively  small 
flocks  who  use  it  as  a  constant  source  of  supply  and  find  it  successful. 

A  Member:    Do  you  feed  small  diicks  potatoes? 

PROP.  LEWIS:  No,  we  feed  no  potatoes  at  all  in  our  work,  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  them.  Personally,  T  think  that  potatoes  have  to 
be  fed  with  a  good  deal  of  care;  they  are  rather  starchy,  and  a  bird 
gets  a  good  deal  of  carbohydrate  material  anyway,  and  I'd  rather 
feed  beets  tha»  potatoes,  which  are  of  a  more  sugary  nature.    In 
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this  production  end,  every  poultry  farm  is  vitally  interested  in  get- 
ting first  full  maximum  number  of  those  pullets,  birds  which  can  go 
into  the  laying  houses,  to  replace  the  older  ones  which  have  pass^ 
their  usefulness  for  egg  production. 

I  will  just  show  you  a  few  pictures  which  will  cover  the  gronnd 
Mr.  Phillips  went  over  in  that  connection,  namely  the  value  of  free 
range.  The  commercial  man,  putting  bis  birds  in  the  orchard  on  ex- 
tensive areas,  growing  a  rotation  of  green  crops  for  them  and  pro- 
viding shade  and  plenty  of  water  for  them  to  drink,  and  in  the  small 
flocks  there  is  many  a  cozy  nook  in  some  field  or  pasture  where  there 
is  a  running  stream,  where  colony  houses  can  be  located,  no  fences, 
and  where  the  birds  can  run  under  natural  conditions.  In  New 
Jersey  we  have  to  contend  and  fight  continually  the  practice  in  our 
suburban  communities  of  growing  chicks  in  confinement  in  back 
yards.  Then,  cutting  the  labor  down  on  the  range  by  feeding  in  the 
hoppers,  making  it  as  mechanical  as  you  possibly  can,  in  addition  to 
the  economical  supply  of  a  constant  amount  and  abundance  of  water, 
shade,  green  feed,  plenty  of  water  to  drink  and  the  plan  of  having  a 
range  over  which  they  may  run,  will  complete  the  producing  problems 
of  the  poultryman  in  that  it  will  enable  him  to  have  in  the  fall  an 
abundant  supply  of  good,  vigorous,  husky  pullets  without  which,  no 
matter  how  careful  he  is  in  feeding  them  or  caring  for  them,  if  he 
does  not  have  that  foundation  to  start  with,  he  will  not  succeed  in 
making  a  cent  out  of  the  business. 

I  am  informed  that  the  time  is  up  and  I  want  to  say,  in  con- 
clusion, two  things:  The  selling  problems,  which  were  the  second 
group  which  I  mentioned,  that  is  flie  problems  of  distribution,  were 
covered  by  Mr.  Phillips,  and  everything  which  he  said  T  put  a  heavy 
O.  K.  to;  more  attention  to  detail,  more  attention  to  a  neat,  attrac- 
tive package  and  a  uniform  product  as  regards  quality  are  the  things 
we  have  got  to  come  to. 

I  want  to  make  two  announcements :  one  is  regarding  onr  e^t  lay- 
ing contest  at  Vineland.  Any  of  you  people  interested  in  something 
new  along  that  line,  address  me  a  postal  card  at  New  Brunswick  and 
T  will  be  glad  to  send  you  all  the  information  T  can.  We  are  putting 
on  a  three  year  contest,  which  is  not  only  in  ^g  laying  but  in  poul- 
try breeding  as  well;  ten  pullets  the  first  year,  kept  the  secdnd  year 
pedigreed  for  two  years;  we  breed  from  them  the  second  year  and 
the  third  year  put  their  dauehters  back  into  the  pens,  so  it  is  really 
progeny  testing  and  we  believe  it  will  give  us  a  great  mass  of  in- 
formation and  is  a  great  step  in  advance  of  any  contest  of  that  kind 
ever  yet  run. 

T  want  to  comment  favorably  on  one  thing.  I  have  heard  a  grwit 
deal  of  since  I  have  been  here,  and  that  is  your  rooster  week,  the  fact 
that  Pennsylvania  has  come  out  for  the  production  of  infertile  eees 
at  all  times  except  the  breeding  season,  and  that  sets  a  time  iit  which 
the  farmers  and  poultrymen  can  separate  the  breedinsr  males  and. 
if  useful,  put  them  in  a  nen  by  themselves,  and  if  not,  market 
them,  and  then  produce,  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  an  infertile  egg 
which  is  materially  superior  for  market  purpose. 

After  the  rendering  of  more  music,  the  session  adjonmed. 
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May  25, 1916:  9.30  A.M. 
Hon.  Chas.  E.  Garothers,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  come  to  order.  I  took  the  privilege 
of  jotting  down  what  I  wish  to  say  to  you  this  morning,  fearing  that 
I  might  neglect  something  that  I  wanted  to  say;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  might  say  something  that  I  did  not  want  to  go  on  record  as 
having  said  as  your  presiding  officer.  T  have  no  apologies  to  mak^ 
however,  on  this  account. 

Mr.  Carothers  delivered  the  address  as  follows: 


ADDRESS 


By  BON.  O.  B.  CAROTHERS,  Director  of  IntUtutet. 


We  have  come  to  one  of  the  most  important  sessions  of  this  Normal 
Institute,  for  the  reason,  first,  that  we  are  going  to  review  to  a  certain 
extent  the  work  of  the  last  season  and  discuss  for  a  short  time  the 
work  for  the  coming  year. 

Many  of  those  now  present  have  no  doubt  been  regular  in  their 
attendance  at  these  so  called  "Round-ups"  for  many  years.  While 
I  have  attended  quite  a  few  Farmers'  Institutes  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State,  this,  as  you 
know,  is  the  first  that  I  have  attended  as  your  Deputy  Secretary 
and  Director  of  Institutes.  Your  former  Deputy  and  Director,  Mr. 
Martin,  whom  we  are  glad  to  have  with  ns  at  this  time,  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time,  hard  labor  and  attention  to  this  work,  and 
when  I  entered  upon  my  duties  this  year  in  the  midst  of  the  Insti- 
tute season  I  found  the  work  well  in  hand  and  the  Department 
surrounded  with  a  corps  of  able  and  efficient  instructors,  men,  in 
my  judgment,  well  qualified  by  experience  and  practical  knowl- 
edge to  discuss  the  subjects  with  which  they  had  to  do.  From  my 
short  acquaintance  with  them,  my  first  thought  is  that  it  may  be 
hard  to  Improve  on  them;  yet  it  shall  be  our  purpose  if  possible  to 
bring  our  Institutes  to  an  even  higher  standard  of  usefulness  to 
the  farmers  of  this  great  State. 

I  am  sorry  that  I-do  not  have  a  more  extended  and  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Chairmen  of  the  different  counties  of  the  State, 
and  on  whom  so  much  depends  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  our 
Institute  work  in  their  respective  counties.  T  will  say  to  the  Chair- 
men here  that  I  care  not  what  your  affiliations  might  be  or  your 
politics  are,  nor  what  your  religious  creed  may  be,  we  shall  expect 
of  you,  liqnest,  energetic  and  efficient  service  in  promoting  the  up- 
building of  the  Institutes  in  your  immediate  locality.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  who  acts  as  Chairman  are  chosen  by  the  Agri- 
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cultural  Society  or  different  Fair  Associations,  I  presume  ate  se- 
lected, at  least,  I  hope  so,  on  account  of  your  interest  in  agriculture 
and  the  uplift  along  this  line  in  your  communities.  In  accepting 
this  position  and  by  vil-tile  of  which  yotl  are  now  hete,  yotl  signf 
fled  yotlr  wlllihgtiess  to  engage  in  this  work  and  to  do  all  in  your 
bow^  to  Cteate  B&tltitaetltj  to  work  Up  a  good  Attendance  and  an 
mcr&ased  iilterest  iii  the  institutes  iil  ydilr  respective  sections  and 
brihg  abotlt  iii  evfery  way  their  more  general  success.  1  am  hot 
fatniliai:  enougii  with  your  service  in  the  past  to  either  commend 
br  criticize;  yet  I  feel  it  is  sufiScient  at  this  time  for  me  to  say,  rep- 
resenting as  I  do  the  Agricultural  Deparrtment  of  the  State  in  this 
line  of  work,  that  where  and  when  the  Department  feels  that  we 
are  not  getting  your  full  service,  your  resignation  will  be  asked 
for  and  others  wiU  be  appointed  in  your  stead. 

Now  it  may  be  well  enough  for  us  to  consider  for  a  moment  how 
we  may  stimulate  and  increase  the  interest  in  our  local  Institutes. 
It  may  be  assuming  a  great  deal  on  my  part  in  making  suggestions 
to  those  of  you  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  work  for  so  many 
years;  yet  1  feel  much  like  asking.  Have  you  done  all  you  could  in 
the  past  to  thoroughly  advertise  your  Institute  by  posters,  etc.  ?  Are 
you  in  close  touch  with  the  editor  of  your  local  newspaper?  If  not, 
cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  him  that  he  may  assist  you  in  get- 
ting your  Institute  thoroughly  before  your  people.  In  this  case, 
as  all  others,  it  pays  to  advertise,  particularly  if  what  you  are 
offering  has  merit 

On  the  other  hand,  you  are  all  no  doubt  well  known  by  the  minis- 
ters of  your  section,  the  County  Superintendent  of  the  schools,  the 
High  School  teachers,  the  Farm  Bureaus,  if  you  have  them,  your 
Farm  Agent,  if  possible,  if  you  have  one.  Get  all  these  agencies  en- 
listed in  your  work  in  getting  their  most  hearty  co-operation  in 
the  work  of  .furthering  the  interest  of  agriculture.  Let  us  then 
return  to  our  homes  from  this  Institute  with  a  full  determination 
in  our  own  minds  that  we  will  take  up  this  work  in  our  respective 
counties  with  renewed  vigor  and  a  special  effort  to  increase  the  in- 
terest and  attendance  at  the  Institutes  to  be  held  the  coming  year. 

We  have  in  Pennsylvania  our  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
State  College,  Grange  organizations,  Farm  Bureaus,  Ttith  their 
agents,  the  agricultural  press,  etc.  But  at  the  head  of  all  is  the 
.  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State,  and  as  I  understand  the 
present  administration  and  knowing  the  present  Secretary,  Mr. 
Patton,  as  I  believe  that  I  do,  you  will  find  him  ever  ready  to  co- 
operate with  all  minor  organizations  in  the  State  for  the  further 
advancement  of  agriculture.  Let  us  then  from  the  Department 
down,  members  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  County  Chair- 
men, Institute  workers.  Farm  Advisers,  the.  State  College,  Farm 
Bureaus,  Farm  Agents,  Grange  organizations,  the  agricultural  presR. 
co-operate  and  work  together  in  absolute  harmony  for  the  further- 
ing of  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  great  State  and  tie  upbuild- 
ing of  the  church,  the  home  and  the  school. 

Now  a  few  words  relative  to  the  work  of  the  past  year;  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  held  during  the  season  of  1916-14,  397 
days  of  Institutes  with  an  attendance  of  150,808  as  compured  witii 
436  days  with  m  attendance  pf  162,269  the  previous  8ea«oa,    Dur 
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ing  the  season  of  1914-15  we  had  an  appropriation  of  f22,500.00, 
while  for  this  work  in  1915-10  we  had  only  $20,000.00.  The  Gov- 
ernor, in  order  to  keep  within  the  revenue  available,  was  compelled 
to  reduce  the  appropriations  of  the  different  Departments  of  the 
State;  the  Institute  appropriation  being  reduced  from  $45,000.00  to 
$40,000.00  for  two  years,  making  our  working  capital  $20,000.00  per 
annum  instead  of  $22,500.00.  Therefore,  you  will  see  our  average 
in  attendance  for  the  past  season  is  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
previous  year.  It  is  my  hope,  witli  the  co-operation  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Farmers'  Institute  workers,  to  go  to  the 
next  L^slature  with  a  request  for  $60,000.00  for  two  years  to  carry 
on  this  very  important  work,  and  I  feel  that  if  we  all'  work  to  this 
end  we  wUl  be  successful. 

You  no  doubt  are  aware  of  the  very  valuable  asset  we  have  to 
agriculture  by  the  State  furnishing  ten  Farm  Advisers  who  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  aid  the  farmers  in  the  manner  of  adopting  scientific  and  ap- 
proved methods.  These  experts  take  up  crop  rotation,  soil  building, 
plant  growth,  dairy  husbandry  in  all  its  branches,  together  with 
poultry  management  and  farm  drainage,  of  which  there  is  no  greater 
need  for  the  development  of  thousands  of  farms  within  the  State. 
The  market  gardener  and  fruit  grower  has  been  fortified  in  his 
work,  also  the  co-operation  in  buying  and  selling  of  farm  products 
has  directed  thousands  of  farmers  as  to  the  best  location  for  mar- 
keting their  products;  and  home  sanitation  and  household  economics 
is  not  the  least  important  branch  in  this  work  aa  it  relates  to  the 
health,  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  farm  homes. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  much  of  your  time  going  into  details 
as  I  appreciate  we  have  a  very  full  program  before  n.s.  However, 
at  this  time  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  kind  co-operation 
of  the  County  Chairmen  of  Institutes,  Institute  Lccturprs,  the 
Faculty  of  the  State  College  and  other  agricultural  organizations, 
who,  upon  my  entering  upon  this  work,  have  offered  every  assist- 
ance possible,  and  I  want  to  assure  you  that  it  will  be  my  effort  to 
continue  the  building  up  of  this  valuable  educational  feature  of  the 
Department's  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  might  add  a  word  in  reference  to  the  work 
you  are  doing  absolutely  free  and  for  which  you  are  not  compen- 
sated. I  would  like  very  much  to  see  the  State  put  upon  its  statute 
books  an  act  permitting  you  to  receive  compensation  for  the  time 
you  spend  in  this  work.  Yet  it  might  somewhat  work  against  the 
interests  of  agriculture  in  general.  Any  man  who  devotes  his  time 
and  effort  free  of  compensation  along  any  line,  as  a  rule,  accom- 
plishes much  more.  However,  I  do  hope  that  the  time  will  come 
when  you  gentlemen  shall  be  paid  at  least  a  fair  compensation 
for  the  time  you  devote,  as  well  as  your  expenses. 

Perhaps  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  say.  that  in  con- 
versation with  the  Governor  a  few  months  ago,  he  said  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  State  were  second,  in  his  mind,  to  only  one 
other  department,  placing  the  Highway  Department  first.     You 
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have  a  man  at  the  head  of  your  ajfricultnral'  interests,  Mr.  Patton, 
in  whose  hands  this  great  work  is  safe.  Again  I  insist  on  the 
hearty-  co-operation  of  you  Chairmen.  There  is  room  for  all  of  as 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  give  onr  most  sincere  and  earnest  endeavors. 

MB.  KTLLAM:  As  a  special  privilege,  T  would  like  to  hrinfs 
up  a  matter  that  will  only  take  a  moment.  There  has  been  a  fund 
raised  here  for  the  pnrpose  of  sending  flowers  to  Uncle  Joel  Herr, 
as  he  is  known,  who  is  now  sick  and  incapacitated  for  any  further 
duties  on  the  Board  and  may  never  be  seen  amongst  us  asrain.  He 
is  still  living  and  T  would  ask  the  person  who  has  had  charge  of 
that  fund  if  he  wonld  make  a  report  as  to  the  amount  he  has  raised, 
etc.,  and  after  that  I  wonld  like  to  make  a  motion  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  see  that  the  intentioQ  is  carried  out 

A  Member:  I  was  called  on  this  morning  to  make  an  effort  to 
secure  some  funds  for  this  purpose  and  T  secured  $12.50,  which 
will  no  doubt  buy  a  handsome  floral' desien  for  our  good  friend, 
Joel  A.  Herr.  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. I  have  this  money  and  am  ready  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
gentleman  who  is  appointed  to  proceed  with  the  purchase  of  the 
flowers. 

MB.  KTTJjAM:  I  move  you  that  a  committee  of  one  be  appointed 
to  see  that  the  flowprs  are  purchased  and  to  see  thaj  they  are  de- 
livered to  Brother  Herr  and  to  make  a  report  of  his  work  at  our 
next  meeting. 

MB.  BABNES:    I  second  the  motion. 

The  THATBMAN:  It  has  been  moved  by  Mr.  KiHam  and  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Barnes,  that  in  appreciation  of  our  resTJect  to  Mr. 
Herr,  an  efficient  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  we 
send  some  token  of  appreciation. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

The  CHATBMAN':  T  will  appoint  Mr.  W.  Thw.  Wittman  as  a 
committee  of  one  to  pnrchase  and  forward  to  Mr.  Herr  whatever 
he  thinks  is  proper  for  that  purpose. 


A  BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  THE   PAST  YEAR'S  WORK  BY 
SECTION  LEADERS. 


The  CHATBMAN:  Our  pro<rrnm  to-day  provides  for  onr  farm  «<!• 
visers  and  lecturers  with  "A  Rrief  Review  of  the  Past  Year's  Work 
bv  Section  T>eaders."  and  •flrst  on  the  program,  is  Mr.  Sheldon  W. 
Funk,  with  whom  you  are  all  well  acquainted. 

MB.  FUNK:  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Board,  Trnditutt 
Lecturers,  Tidies  and  Oentlemcn:  As  a  section  leader  T  do  not 
want  to  criticise  the  Institute  work  in  Pennsylvania  becauae  I 
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know  that  you  people  have  all'  given  it  a  great  deal  of  thought.  It 
has  been  carried  on  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  make  any  great  improvement;  but  I  do  have 
a  few  suggestions  which  I  would  like  to  offer. 

As  most  of  you  know,  I  had  charge  of  Section  1,  last  year,  and 
I  think  the  attendance  in  the  section  was  greater  last  year  than 
it  has  been  during  any  preceding  year;  that  is,  considering  the 
number  of  days  of  Institutea.  We  had  an  average  attendance  of 
COO  daily,  or  a  little  bit  over  a  thousand  to  every  institute  held  in 
Section  1,  and  we  had  a  few  poor  days,  of  course,  due  to  bad  weather 
conditions,  but  in  most  cases  the  attendance  was  very  good  and 
everything  seemed  to  l>e  working  along  very  successfully.  As  far  as 
the  men  whom  I  had  with  me,  I  think  practically  all  of  them  were 
satisfactory.  They  all  tried  to  do  their  best  and  I  think  they  did 
do  their  best. 

I  have  one  suggestion  to  make  to  some  of  the  newer  lecturers, 
to  study  the  territory  a  little  bit  that  you  expect  to  enter.  We 
have  the  soil  maps  of  the  State  that  you  can  get  hold  of,  and  by 
looking  over  your  territory,  you  can  familiarize  yourself  with  the 
soil  conditions,  and  I  know  that  it  has  helped  me  out  a  great  deal. 
We  had  a  little  bit  of  trouble  last  year  in  not  having  men  suited  to 
the  territory  in  a  few  cases,  but  the  Secretary  is  taking  that  matter 
up  this  season  and  I  think  that  is  going  to  be  remedieid. 

There  was  also  a  little  bit  of  trouble  along  the  line  of  advertis- 
ing. Now  I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  the  County  Chairmen;  T  do 
not  believe  that  a  man  who  is  not  paid  and  is  doing  the  best  he  can 
should  be  criticised,  but  you  men  of  course,  the  County  Chairmen 
do  not  get  into  the  diflFerent  counties  as  we  lecturers  do  and  do  not 
always  know  conditions,  possibly,  quite  as  well  as  we  do,  and  I 
do  not  think  you  are  going  to  take  it  in  the  wrong  spirit  if  I  offer 
a  few  suggestions,  not  that  I  want  to  criticise,  but  T  have  gotten 
into  some  counties  where  the  institutes  could  not  have  been  better. 
I  don't  think,  where  we  had  all  the  people  that  the  hall  would  ac- 
commodate and  sometimes'  a  great  many  more,  and  then  we  would 
get  into  another  county  not  very  far  away  and  the  accommodations 
would  not  be  the  same.  Possibly  there  were  conditions  I  don't 
know  anything  about,  but  oftentimes  T  think  those  conditions  could 
be  changed  a  little  bit. 

Now  in  regard  io  the  proper  advertising  of  meetings,  I  know  all 
of  the  County  Chairmen  put  up  their  posters;  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  going  quite  far  enough,  and  T  believe  there  are  a  few  counties 
where  a  little  more  individual  work  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 
I  know  that  in  one  or  two  cases  last  year,  by  just  talking  to  some 
of  the  men  who  came  into  the  Institute  and  picked  out  one  fellow 
perhaps  who  seemed  to  be  somewhat  of  a  leader,  and  getting  half 
a  dozen  or  a  dozen  more  around  him,  it  seemed  to  form  some  kind 
of  a  little  bit  of  an  orgcnization,  yon  might  say.  that  I  believe  are 
going  to  do  good  work  next  year,  and  T  am  going  to  watch  those 
places  very  carefully,  and  T  believe  that  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
we  are  eoing  to  stimulate  the  attendance,  bv  eetting  the  local  people 
interested.  Most  of  the  localities  have  telephones  and  it  does  not 
take  very  long  for  a  man  to  get  on  the  telephone  and  call  up  a  few 
of  his  neighbors  and  tell  them,  "We  are  going  to  have  ati  Institute 
•to-day  and  to-morrow." 
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There  is  another  suggestion  I  want  to  make,  and  that  is  in  ar 
few  counties,  a  few  sections,  possibly,  the  meetings  are  being  held 
at  one  place  a  little  longer  than  seems  to  be  practical.  Now  I  know 
that  conditions  alter  cases.  There  are  a  great  many  places  I  know 
of  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  where,  by  going  back  to  the  same 
place,  you  can  have  a  better  Institute  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
county;  but  there  arq  a  few  places  where  that  is  not  true,  and  I 
had  a  little  bit  of  that  trouble  last  season. 

Another  thing  that  did  a  great  deal  of  good  in  Section  1  last  year 
was  the  exhibit.  I  have  never  been  on  any  section  where  we  had 
as  many  exhibits  as  in  my  section  last  year.  I  know  that  means  a 
lot  of  work  and  I  do  not  blame  any  county  chairman  for  not  trying 
to  get  together  exhibits,  but  where  you  have  a  local  committee  that 
will  do  it,  I  believe  it  should  be  encouraged.  I  know  that  prac- 
tically all  the  newspaper  men  that  are  traveling  with  the  Institute 
men  will  give  as  prizes  a  one  year  or  two  year  subscription,  and  I 
believe  that  most  of  the  newspapers  will  do  the  same,  and  offer  an 
inducement  for  farmers  to  bring  in  a  few  of  their  things  as  ex- 
hibits and  certainly  that  will  add  a  great  deal  to  the  Institute.  As 
I  said,  I  do  not  wish  to  offer  anything  in  the  form  of  criticism,  but 
merely  the.se  supgestions  that  have  come  to  me  during  the  year's 
work  and  which  I  have  given  to  you  for  what  they  are  worth. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  section  leader  on  the  list  is  Mr. 
D.  H.  Watts,  of  Kermoor,  Pa. 

MB.  WATTS:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Co-work- 
ers: I  feel  a  little  bit  backward  in  speaking  from  the  standpoint 
and  poise  as  it  were,  of  an  Institute  leader.  I  would  rather  be 
considered  by  those  whom  I  face  and  know  fio  well  as  a  co-worker 
everytime.  Now  in  my  experience  in  Institute  work,  which  began 
in  New  York  State  sometliing  like  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago,  I  did 
hot  feel  like  imposing  upon  my  home  domain  hy  beginning  here  In 
Pennsylvania,  so  I  went  to  New  York  State.  I  knew  some  of  the 
things  that  would  likely  happen  to  me  and  then  I  came  iMick  to 
Pennsylvania  and  through  the  mercy  of  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin over  here,  the  former  Director  of  Institutes,  I  was  given  a  little 
work  in  Pennsylvania,  two  weeks,  I  believe  if  T  remember  cor- 
rectly, and  during  that  little  experience  as  an  Institute  worker,  my 
first  experience  as  T  have  related,  I  felt  jnst  a  little  hit  backward 
and  bashful.  I  think  Mr.  Martin  will  back  those  words  np;  I  felt 
that  I  did  not  get  the  encouragement  sometimes  from  the  section 
leader,  section  second  man,  as  we  call  him  then,  that  I  should  hare 
had.  beoflnse  it  was  a  great  tribulation,  a  great  trial.  I  never  did 
any  public  speaking  previous  to  that  time,  not-  one  bit,  and  the 
cheer  of  a  good  county  chairman  once  in  a  while  I  tell  you  did  me 
a  lot  of  good.  Some  of  those  men  are  not  nresent  here  to-day;  Bome 
have  gone  beyond  the  river,  so  I  frpeak  with  a  good  deal  of  mercy 
toward  a  lot  of  our  men ;  but  nevertheless  in  this  business  the  Insti- 
tute field  grows  larger  and  larger  and  the  County  Chairmen  have 
great  work  to  do  and  they  must  not  be  asleep  on  the  job— no  not 
one. 

You  knpw  I  have  a  little  faint  recollection  of  something  that 
happened  to  a  minister's  son  in  a  little  village  in  my  neighborhood 
years  ago  when  I  was  a  boy  of  the  same  size  and  years  as  tbat 
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boy.  The  boy's  father  sent  him  fo  the  backyard  of  the  parsonage 
to  gather  potato  bugs  and  the  boy  did  not  like  work  very  well,  like 
lots  of  other  boys,  and  he  slipped  around  the  house  and  crawled  up 
on  the  portico  roof  and  theie  presently,  under  the  iufluence  of  the 
songs  of  the  birds  and  the  warm  summer  breeze,  he  fell  asleep  and 
after  a  while,  natiirally  he  rolled  off  the  portico  roof  and  struck  the 
ground  and  got  a  jar  that  waked  him  up.  He  had  been  shunning  his 
duties.  While  there  was  nothing  serious  happened  to  the  boy,  ft 
was  a  good  thing  for  him,  it  revealed  his  position  and  his  father 
took  caie  of  him  for  a  little  while  with  a  green  branch  from  the 
orchard.  I  say  to  you  that  men  sometimes  with  these  duties  fall 
asleep.  I  was  in  an  Institute  one  time  in  Central  Pennsylvania 
when  the  section  was  conducted  and  watched  over  by  my  good  friend 
Prof.  Menges;  one  of  the  men  who  was  comparatively  a  new  worker 
fell  asleep  so  easy  that  he  did  not  have  that  trouble  and  feeling  that  T 
had,  and  he  sat  there  while  I  made  a  feeble  address  and  Prof.  Menges 
made  a  better  one,  and  the  room  was  very  uncomfortable,  and  just 
as  we  were  going  out,  this  other  man  was  introduced.  He  was  like 
the  boy  on  the  porch,  he  had  gone  to  sleep,  he  was  not  thinking 
about  his  misnion  or  his  message  either.  He  got  on  his  feet  and 
began:  "First,"  he  said,  "I  do  not  know  what  I  am  to  speak  about, 
I  am  a  little  lost,  I  don't  know  just  what  I  was  to  do,"  and  Prof. 
Menges  said,  "My  goodness  alive,  what  in  the  world  will  we  do  with 
that  fellow?"  Well,  somebody  else  took  care  of  him;  he  had  the 
jar  that  the  boy  got  when  he  came  off  the  portico;  so  we  all  have 
something  to  do,  we  must  not  forget  the  message  and  the'  mission.  I 
do  not;  I  still  have  that  backward  feeling  about  me;  T  think  it  is 
a  pretty  good  thing  after  all.  I  had  it  as  a  boy  going  to  school; 
the  first  time  I  ever  appeared  on  my  feet  in  the  school  room,  I  ap- 
peared there  as  a  little  tot  and  how  T  trembled  and  shook,  and  when 
I  went  to  my  seat  I  said  to  the  teacher,  "Dont  you  think  it  is  awful 
hot  in  here?  Hadn^t  we  better  raise  a  window?"  It  was  awful 
hot  for  me  but  nobody  else  noticed  it. 

This  Institute  work,  as  we  go  backwards,  is  like  a  midnight  dream ; 
we  cannot  think  of  things  as  they  have  happened.  Much  of  my  Insti- 
tute work  is  pleasant,  most  of  it;  sometimes  when  T  go  to  a  place 
where  we  are  going  to  hold  an  Institute,  it  don't  look  very  good;  I 
can  see  a  frown  on  the  faces  of  some  of  the  people,  maybe  the  County 
Chairman,  but  usually  by  the  time  we  go,  we  lock  the  door  of  the 
hall  or  church  with  a  good  feeling  permeating  the  air.  URually  that 
is  my  experience;  whether  it  is  taffy,  a  bouquet,  or  what  it  is,  I 
don't  know;  I  am  glad  they  have  that  much  respect  fur  those  men 
who  travel  with  me  and  myself. 

Then  again  we  have  some  experiences  that  are  not  very  pleasant. 
In  one  such  instance  in  the  last  season  we  were  entertained  and 
taken  care  of  at  a  hotel  that  was  not  very  good.  I  think  it  was 
the  only  one  in  the  town,  but  we  had  better  be  taken  to  private 
houses  in  such  a  case.  I  believe  the  man  is  not  here  this  morning,  I 
only  wish  he  was,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  harmful 
abont  that  Chairman:  I  think  it  was  innocence,  but  we  went  away 
from  that  hotel — Mr.  Wittman  was  one  of  the  men  and  Mr.  McCallum 
said  to  me  a  week  afterwards,  walking  along  the  lawn  of  a  good 
suburban  home  where  we  were  being  taken  care  of  in  a  nice  way. 
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"Do  you  know,  Watts,  I  can  smell  that  hotel  on  my  clothes  yet" 
I  forgot  a  lot  of  these  things  that  happened  this  winter,  but  it  was 
a  way  along  in  April  this  spring  that  I  was  cleaning  out  a  calf 
stable  and  this  odor  came  back  to  me  again.     (Laughter). 

And  then  there  come  times  when  we  get  into  these  splendid  places 
and  that  divides  up  and  blends  the  sweet  with  the  bitter  and  we 
don't  have  much  to  say  about  those  things.  Sometimes  we  have  a 
team  sent  out  to  meet  us  at  the  station  or  to  take  us  back,  and 
we  have  to  drive  through  the  villages  of  the  neighborhood  and  that 
team  is  not  just  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  looks  like  the  team  of  the 
unthrifty  farmer,  some  very  careless  fellow,  and  you  may  smell 
that  team  and  equipment  on  your  clothing  afterwards.  That  is  not 
a  very  good  thing.  Occasionally  that  has  happened,  when  my  fellow 
workers  would  say,  "Well,  you  know  Watts  it  is  not  a  very  good 
thing  to  have  our  bunch  representing  the  Institute  in  a  noble  work 
like  this  carried  in  a  conveyance  that  looks  like  this,  because  people 
sort  of  measure  us  by  these  things."  There  is  a  certain  pride 
and  dignity  that  every  farmer  does  have  and  should  have  in  his  own 
conveyances  around  home,  the  way  he  goes  to  church  and  goes  out 
to  market  and  all  that,  and  that  should  be  the  measure,  to  some 
extent,  of  how  we  go  about  from  place  to  place. 

I  have  said  some  things  that  are  a  little  disagreeable  in  regard 
to  the  County  Chairman's  duty,  and  I  can  say  as  much  about  the 
Institute  force  and  how  those  men  do  not  come  up  to  the  scratch 
sometimes.  I  may  be  one,  but  I  have  not  time  to  talk  about  that. 
I  know  we  are  to  be  brief  this  morning. 

There  are  many  things  that  come  to  me  that  I  think  would  be 
an  improvement  in  this  work  and  we  should  just  jot  them  down. 
That  local  advertising  mentioned  by  my  friend  Funk  is  very,  very 
important.  I  often  think  I  would  like  to  be  the  local  chairman  of 
Institutes  in  my  own  county  or  my  own  neighborhood.  I  believe 
the  man  that  can  do  the  most  good,  after  all — ^you  have  them  here 
in  this  room — who  can  do  a  greater  work  and  better  work  than  any 
lecturer  we  do  not  want  to  have  chairmen  or  speakers  either  that 
do  not  pull  up  to  the  mark,  if  possible.  It  reminds  me  of  a  man 
the  other  day  who  came  to  a  farmer,  and  he  is  a  roadmaster,  who 
ought  to  be  a  big  man,  and  he  came  to  a  farmer  and  said,  "Look 
here,  I  want  you  to  observe  Good  Roads  Day;  boost  it  aU  you 
possibly  can.  Do  you  know  when  it  is  friend?"  The  farmer  said 
"Yes,"  the  25th  day  of  May."  I  am  glad  the  Governor  named  that 
day;  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  days  in  the  year  to  me.  Away  back 
in  1861  there  was  a  great  event  happened  at  my  father's  home  on 
May  25th,  1861.  If  it  were  not  for  some  of  these  mischievious  boys, 
I  wouldtell  them  what  it  was.  My  father  was  proud  of  it,  though  I 
don't  think  he  would  be  to-day  if  he  was  living.  "Well,  now  don't 
you  know  that's  Good  Roads  Day?"  It  was  the  first  time  the  Road- 
master  ever  knew  it  was  Good  Roads  Day,  but  he  boosted  it  for 
all  he  was  worth,  and  his  road  machine  allotted  to  his  part  of  the 
township  work  was  standing  at  the  cross  roads  where  it  had  been 
standing  for  nine  months,  not  a  bolt  fixed,  not  even  oiled,  not  used, 
and  the  roads  of  his  portion  of  the  township  have  never  been  touched 
except  for  a  little  work  with  a  pick  or  shovel  or  mattock  all  this 
Spring,  and  yet  he  wanted  to  boost  something  else  outside  of  his 
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field.  Every  man  ought  to  stick  to  his  last  and  do  his  part.  That 
good  roads  business  ought  to  have  been  threshed  out  yesterday  more 
than  it  was;  it  sandwiches  into  all  this  woik  and  these  duties  we 
have  to  do. 

Now,  fellow  farmers,  I  for  one  am  ready  to  step  down  and  out 
of  this  woik  whenever  the  officials  of  the  department  find  a  man 
that  wiU  do  the  work  better  and  more  effectively  than  T  do,  1  am 
only  too  glad  to  quit.  I  like  to  see  the  work  go  on  because  it  is  the 
one  and  only  work  in  Which  I  am  greatly  interested,  save  those 
social  conditions  that  are  so  closely  linked  with  it  I  thank  you. 
(Applause). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  section  leader  on  the  list  is  Mr. 
£.  B.  Dor»ett,  of  Manslield,  I'a.  1  presume  Mr.  Dorsett  does  not 
care  very  much  what  you  may  call  him  and  1  think  you  all  will 
agiee  with  me  that  you  will  have  no  tiouble  in  hearing  him. 

MB.  DOBSETT:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Borne 
years  ago  a  noted  philosopher  said  that  when  a  man  is  satisfied 
with  himself,  his  politics  or  his  religion,  he  is  dying  at  the  top 
and  had  better  3eud  for  an  undertaker.  1  am  sure  that  we  who 
have  been  in  this  work  for  a  number  of  years  are  proud  of  the  record 
that  has  been  achieved.  I  am  also  sui-e  that  none  of  us  feel  that 
we  have  yet  reached  the  top,  and  1  was  pleased  to  hear  the  Director 
say  that  it  would  be  his  earnest  desire  to  raise  the  plane  a  little 
higher,  and  i  believe  that  every  County  Chairman  and  every  Institute 
worker  here  this  morning  will  say  "Amen"  to  that. 

There  have  been  many  questions  raised  and  most  of  them  yea,  all 
of  them,  1  am  in  hearty  accord  with ;  and  1  am  not  going  this  morn- 
ing to  raise  so  many.  But  1  want  to  suggest  a  few  relative  to  the 
Institute  work.  Something  has  been  said  relative  to  the  advertis- 
ing. I  have  had  in  mind  some  changes  relative  to  the  method  of 
bringing  the  Institute  before  the  people.  If  we  had  in  every  county 
as  wide-awake  editors  as  they  have  in  good  old  York  and  Lehigh 
the  question  of  advertising  would  not  be  xerious.  When  the  editors 
of  those  papers  take  interest  enough  in  our  work  to  follow  us  from 
place  to  place  and  write  up  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  and 
give  us,  not  a  half  column,  but  sometimes  a  whole  page  or  two 
pages,  it  shows  that  they  are  interested  in  our  work;  but  often- 
times we  go  into  counties  or  into  villages  where  papers  are  pub- 
lished as  weekly  papers  and  they  seem  to  know  nothing  about  the 
Institute. 

Now  there  must  be  trouble  somewhere.  We  must  reach  the  press 
and  make  use  of  the  press  if  we  hope  to  get  our  meetings  thoroughly 
advertised  and  I  have  this  thought  in  mind.  All  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  various  lecture  bnreans,  sometimes  called  lyceums 
and  Chautauqua  bureaus,  their  methods  of  advertising  see  the  pic- 
tures of  the  men  who  are  to  appear  on  the  platform,  in  the  windows, 
and  in  the  press  will  be  a  sketch  of  their  lives  and  with  that  per- 
haps a  sketch  of  the  subjects  they  are  to  discuss.  Well,  now,  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  could  not  follow  that  plan  or  why  we  might 
not  improve  upon  it.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  Institute  workers 
cannot  work  out  an  outline  of  the  topics  that  they  are  to  discuss 
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and  send  that  in  advance  to  the  County  Chairman  or  to  the  local 
chairman  appointed  by  the  Chairman,  and  see  that  that  gets  into 
the  papers,  one  or  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  Institute  is  to 
be  held?  In  that  way  we  will  have  the  meeting  brought  directly 
to  the  people. 

Then,  again,  I  am  in  favor  of  mor«  letters,  more  postals  than  are 
at  present  being  used.  The  fact  is  that  the  poster  that  is  put  up 
and  sometimes  not  very  many  of  them  are  put  up,  I  think  have 
become  too  common.  Some  of  them  perhaps  hang  there  from  one 
year  to  the  next  and  people  do  not  know  whether  it  is  this  year 
or  last  year  that  the  Institute  is  going  to  be  held,  and  some  of 
them  don't  take  the  trouble  to  read  it. 

Then,  again,  a  suggestion  has  been  made  relative  to  the  topics 
discussed.  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  can  make  some  improvement 
along  that  line;  that  one  thought  is  this,  that  we  should  try,  as 
we  have  in  the  past — it  is  not  an  easy  task — that  we  should  try  to 
see  that  men  are  sent  to  counties  who  are  familiar  not  only  with 
farm  conditions  but  with  the  line  of  agriculture  that  is  followed  in 
that  county.  If  we  could  do  that  everytime  there  would  not  be 
much  trouble.  I  think  there  is  one  chairman  present  here  this 
morning — I  don't  see  him  now,  but  that  don't  matter,  a  year  ago, 
two  years  ago,  I  was  in  a  county  and  I  was  assigned  a  dairy  topic, 
and  wfi  did  not  have  very  many  men  at  the  meeting  that  morning, 
just  a  handful  sat  there  in  front  of  me,  and  I  asked  the  question, 
"How  many  farmers  present  this  morning  are  keeping  cows?"  And 
just  one  hand  was  raised,  and  I  asked  him  how  many,  and  he  said 
one.  (Laughter).  Now  can  anyone  of  you  conceive  how  a  speaker, 
even  if  he  had  the  gift  of  W.  J.  Bryan,  could  talk  dairying  to  a 
bunch  of  farmers  and  onl  yone  cow  kept  by  the  whole  bunch? 
(Laughter).  Now  we  cannot  always  correct  that,  but  we  want  to,  so 
far  as  we  can. 

Then,  again,  I  am  not  going  to  say  very  much  about  the  County 
Chairman ;  in  fact  I  think  I  will  let  the  other  fellows  lick  you.  I 
will  keep  a  little  closer  to  my  own  line  of  work  and  to  my  co- 
workers, because  I  know  we  are  not  perfect.  I  know  that  this  last 
season  there  were  some  interruptions  came  to  my  work. that  were 
to  say  the  least,  disappointing  to  me,  and  T  was  sorry  that  tbey 
came,  but  it  could  not  be  helped,  and  I  think  that  is  true  with 
every  worker  and  it  is  sometimes  true  with  the  Coiinty  Chairman, 
but  this  sort  I  had  in  mind.  Oftentimes  we  who  are  in  this  work 
follow  the  line  of  least  resistance.  It  is  so  easy  oftentimes  for  ns 
to  get  a  line  of  thought  worked  out  and  then  we  must  get  rid  of 
that  at  each  session  and  we  do  not  take  the  time  nor  the  trouble 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  we  might  change  that  a  little  for  that 
particular  occasion  and  do  better  work.  Why,  I  remember  in  one 
instance  a  year  ago,  two  years  ago,  I  think,  the  County  Chairman  is 
here  now,  I  was  assigned  a  certain  topic,  had  been  discussing  it  the 
whole  week,  and  that  particular  time  we  had  an  entirely  different 
audience  and  I  took  in  the  situation  and  I  did  my  best  to  give 
them  a  little  different  line  of  thought,  and  when  I  was  through,  the 
County  Chairman  came  to  me  and  said,  "Why,  that  talk  wasn't  any- 
thing like  you  have  been  giving  at  the  other  places,"  Well,  don't 
you  know  the  secret  of  it  all?    We  must  do  what  the, preachers  do 
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occasionally,  take  a  new  text  and  if  we  do  not  take  a  new  text, 
why  then,  change  the  subject  matter,  at  least.  And  so,  in  that 
work,  I  feel  that  the  lecturer  ought  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  people  that  he  is  to  address.  Now  you  can  often  tell  that  by 
looking  at  the  audience.  Sometimes  I  get  fooled,  just  as  friend 
Watts  said,  but  if  you  get  into  the  spirit  of  it  you  can  easily  tell.  I 
like  to  watch'  the  faces  of  the  people  I  talk  to  and  I  can  tell  very 
quickly  whether  I  struck  the  right  keynote  or  not,  and  if  I  find 
I  have  not,  I  shift  the  sails  a  little  bit  and  then  watch  and  usually 
you  can  tdl,  you  will  catch  some  good  old  Methodist  brother  shak- 
ing his  head  in  approval  or  disapproval  and  then  you  know  whether 
you  are  ri^t  or  wrong.  Now  that  can  come  only  by  careful  ob- 
servation. 

Then,  again,  I  would  like  to  say  at  the  evening  session  particu- 
larly where  we  have  two,  I  fear  sometimes  that  we  lose  a  golden 
opportunity  at  those  evening  sessions  to  impress  upon  the  people 
this  thought,  that  it  is  "not  all  of  life  to  live,  nor  all  of  death  to 
die."  I  fear  many  times  that  at  the  evening  session  we  ought  to 
get  away  at  least  a  little  from  the  thought  of  producing  better  crops 
and  better  livestock,  and  turn  our  attention  more  to  that  higher 
theme,  the  hom&  I  fear  sometimes  that  in  those  evening  sessions  we 
lose  sight  of  that.  I  know  that  sometimes  the  farmers  are  busy 
during  the  day  and  they  feel  that  they  cannot  come,  and  so  at  the 
evening  session  sometimes  they  are  disappointed  if  we  do  not  stick 
to  the  purely  farm  topics.  But  T  believe  that  if  the  evening  session 
is  to  be  an  educational  session,  we  ought  to  have  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  at  that  evening  session  and  particularly  when  we  get  up,  as 
we  often  do  in  rural  districts — one'  county  last  winter,  I  recall  that 
there  ^were  three  schools  within  easy  reach  of  one  meeting  place, 
and  one  of  the  teachers  came  to  me  at  the  first  evening  session  and 
she  said,  "I  would  like  to  bring  my  pupils  to-morrow,  but  the  Di- 
rectors object."  I  said,  "Well,  you  bring  them  to  morrow  and  yon 
tell  the  Directors  to  come  to  me  and  I  will  settle  the  bill  if  there  is 
any  to  pay."  And  she  brought  them  next  day  and  no  bill  has  been 
presented  yet.  I  think  that  when  a  Director  is  so  naft*0Av  that  he 
won't  allow  the  school  children  to  come  into  an  Institute  it  is  time 
that  he  was  dismissed  from  office.  We  must  have  the  children  at 
least  at  one  session  of  the  Institute  if  we  hope  to  reach  the  coming 
generation. 

Now  these  are  some  thoughts  that  I  want  to  leave  with  you  rela- 
tive to  the  Institute  work.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  carry  out  the 
request  of  the  Director  and  make  the  coming  year  the  best  year  in 
the  history  of  the  State.     (Applause). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  W.  M.  Patton,  of  Mosgrove,  Pa.,  is  next 
on  the  program. 

MR.  PATTON:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am 
hustling  with  a  measure  of  activity  as  I  like  to  do  normally  by 
reason  of  tie  fact  that  your  Chairman  has  said  to  me  that  these 
talks  are  to  be  confined  to  ten  minutes.  Now  to  you  good  county 
chairmen,  in  regard  to  this  work  I  want  to  offer  no  word  of  con- 
demnation so  far  as  my  association  with  you  has  gone  over  this 
Commonwealth  from  one  end  to  the  other.    In  every  county  in  this 
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Btate  have  I  found  yon  men  of  worth,  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and 
those  of  you  who  are  here  this  morning,  in  whose  counties  I  have 
been,  I  can  speak  of  you  without  a  blush  of  shame  upon  my  face 
because  of  our  personal  association.  I  never  had  a  wrangle  with 
one  of  you.  Your  troubles  are  your  own  troubles,  and  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  of  our  troubles. 

First,  I  think  for  the  best  possibly  for  the  betterment  of  those 
Institutes,  one  thing  that  I  am  most  apt  to  overlook,  in  a  large 
sense,  is  the  fact,  as  some  good  brother  here  has  stated,  that  the 
conditions  are  so  dissimilar  in  many  of  the  counties  as  compared 
with  others.  It  happened  to  be  my  misfortune  during  the  past 
season — T  want  to  chance  that  and  say  my  good  fortune,  to  cover  the 
entire  northern  tier  of  counties  in  this  Commonwealth,  together  with 
a  section  of  the  intermediate  counties,  and  when  you  get  up  into 
Warren,  Potter,  Tioga,  Bradford  and  those  counties  of  magnificent 
distances,  where  they  have  practically  no  trolly  lines  and  the  snows 
get  deep,  the  conditions  are  materially  different  from  what  they  are 
In  the  good  old  county  of  York.  But  that  is  not  the  vital  question; 
I  would  rather  have  seventeen  good,  honest,  earnest,  frank,  candid 
fpced  farmers  in  front  of  me.  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  I  am 
going  to  discuss  than  I  would  five  hundred  fellows  half  of  whom 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  subject  under  disnission  and  come 
with  no  intent  of  carrying  away  that  which  I  hope  to  bring  them. 

Then,  again,  I  like  to  see  farmers  of  this  Oommonwealth  bring 
their  wives  with  them  to  the  nieetines,  if  possible.  You  men  as  well 
as  myself  have  attended  agricultural  gatherings  and  meetings  of  a 
similar  character  to  those  we  had  attended  on  prior  occasions,  and 
we  believe  there  was  a  sameness  about  them,  and  do  you  know  that 
to-day  the  women  in  the  home  are  the  chief  thinking  power,  and 
when  that  good  life  companion  sits  at  your  side  and  hears  subjects 
brought  out  which  you  have  overlooked  and  when  you  go  home 
and  prepare  to  retire,  or  even  after  you  have  retired,  she  says, 
"There  is  a  subject  that  occurred  to  me  to-night  in  a  different  form 
from  what  I  had  viewed  it;"  you  are  going  to  be  more  influenced  by 
the  opinion  of  that  wife  than  the  opinion  of  your  fellow-farmers, 
and  your  wife,  if  anybody,  will  call  your  attention  to  these  things. 

Now,  another  thing,  do  we,  as  Institute  Lecturers,  believe  what 
we  are  saying?  If  we  do  not,  we  oueht  to  be  at  home  and  stay 
there.  Do  we  as  Institute  lecturers,  know  when  we  have  gotten 
into  the  confidence  of  our  audiences  and  are  bringing  them  some- 
thing in  which  we  are  interested?  If  we  do  not.  we  on<rht  to  go 
home  and  stay  there.  In  harmony  with  ray  good  friend  Dorsett,  to 
me  there  is  no  more  interesting  experience  in  the  world  than  to 
look  into  the  eyes  of  an  audience  and  into  the  faces  of  those  with 
whom  I  talk  and  giran  there,  in  clearly  spoken  language,  the  fact 
whether  they  are  interested  or  not.  The  truth  is  that  in  many 
instances  subjects  possibly  are  discussed  in  certain  local itieB  that 
never  should  be  discussed ;  but  we  want  to  make  it  our  bnsinesa,  my 
co-workers  in  this  work,  to  bring  a  message  to  the  people  that  is 
worth  while,  to  believe  in  that  message,  to  present  it  in  such  com- 
monplace, simple  laneuaee  that  they  can  carry  away  any  thought  we 
have  and  be  open  and  subject  to  all  the  inquiries  that  may  be  made 
and  ready  to  give  a  definite  answer,  if  we  can,  and  not  be  ashamed 
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if  we  cannot,  to  acknowledge  the  fact.  I  was  in  a  county,  the  Chair- 
man of  which  is  present  this  morning,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  at 
a  certain  session  during  the  morning  there  were  57  inquiries  in  the 
box.  I  have  been  in  other  counties  in  this  Commonwealth  where 
a  meeting  would  go  forward  with  such  coldness  that  there  wouldn't 
be  a  single  request  at  the  end  of  a  session  or  at  any  other  period.  We 
should,  in  my  estimation,  find  our  way  into  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  into  their  respect  and  to  that  extent  that  they  will  believe 
and  know  indeed  and  in  truth  that  we  have  something  worth  while, 
and  they  will  come  hungering  and  thirsting  the  days  succeeding  the 
first  after  more  of  the  same  kind  of  knowledge  and  information  that 
was  given  them  the  day  preceding. 

One  other  suggestion  and  then  I  am  through.  I  believe  it  is  our 
business  to  work  in  harmony  with  all  the  organized  forces  along 
these  agricultural  lines  of  the  State.  I  know  there  seems  to  be  an 
unfortunate  spirit,  there  seems  to  be  here  and  there  a  sort  of  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  certain  organizations  to  practice  a  certain 
aloofness  that  I  think  should  be  eliminated  in  all  detail  and  com- 
pleteness. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Campbell, 
of  Hartstown. 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends:  I  have  no  speech 
this  morning  and  I  am  mighty  glad  of  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
I  am  trying  to  get  out  of  the  habit  of  making  speeches  as  much  as 
possible.  I  think  I  have  pretty  nearly  gotten  out  of  the  way  of  it, 
but  there  are  a  few  things  I  want  to  say,  and  I  want  to  say  them 
because  I  believe  in  them. 

If  T  may  speak  from  about  16  or  17  years  of  experience  in  insti- 
tute work,  which  covers  the  period  in  which  I  have  been,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  engaged  in  this  work,  speaking  from  the  past  season's 
work,  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
history  of  the  agriculture  of  the  State,  when  they  needed  the  work 
of  the  Farmers'  Institute  as  much  as  we  need  it  right  now,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  there  are  some,  a  few  possibly,  who  would 
take  issue  with  me  and  differ  with  that  statement.  We  need  them 
for  more  than  one  reason.  We  need  them  first,  because  the  world 
is  growing  smaller,  and  perhaps  that  covers  all  of  our  reasons.  The 
world  is  growing  smaller  because,  with  every  year  and  every  age, 
every  kindred,  nation  and  tongue  that  dwells  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth  is  being  brought  closer  together  by  more  rapid  means 
of  transportation,  better  facilities  for  communication,  and  the  prob- 
lem that  yesterday  was  a  problem  of  a  local  community  probably  to- 
morrow is  a  world  problem,  and  what  aflfected  us  not  at  all  in  our 
community  a  few  years  ago  has  become  the  concern  not  simply  of 
some  remote  section  of  the  earth  but  is  our  problem  to-day.  And 
as  I  see  it,  we  need  the  Institutes  primarily  for  that  reason,  and  I 
want  you  to  think  it  out  because  it  goes  back  a  good  ways  and  I 
haven't  time  to  discuss  it  this  morning.  I  like  to  look  at  some  of 
the  things  that  are  more  fundamental,  some  of  the  things  that  are 
lying  around  on  the  surface  altogether,  and  I  have  been  inclined  to 
llook  at  some  of  these  things  in  a  larger  way,  during  the  last  year 
particularly. 
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Then  we  need  the  farmers'  Institutes  again  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Institute  work,  as  I  see  it,  must  become  the  great  open 
forum  of  agriculture,  for  every  man  that  chooses  to  do  so  has  a 
place  and  an  opportunity  to  present  bis  view  and  his  side  of  the 
problems  that  concern  the  great  fundamental  industry  of  the  earth, 
and  the  Institute's  place  to-day  seems  to  offer  the  only  opportunity 
along  that  line  that  seems  to  be  open  at  the  present  time.  A  man, 
whether  he  expresses  that  in  terms  ili  which  you  agree  with  him  or 
not,  all  the  better  if  he  does  not,  because  he  presents  the  side  of  the 
subject  you  have  not  thought  about  before,  and  no  doubt  yon  should 
know  something  about  and  think  about,  and  I  have  come  to  admire 
and  respect  and  I  like  to  seek  the  friendship  of  the  man  that  don't 
agree  with  me;  he  is  the  man  that  does  me  some  good;  so  we  need 
the  Institute  for  some  of  these  reasons,  and  during  the  last  year 
or  two  in  particular,  I  have  learned  to  turn  the  searchlight  upon 
myself  and  if  any  man  goes  to  sleep  in  my  audience,  I  want  you 
to  come  around  with  a  club  and  wake  me  up — I'm  the  man. 

During  the  past  year  in  Institute  work,  I  have  tried,  made  a  hard 
eflPort,  a  strong  effort,  to  present  some  of  the  larger  problems  of 
agriculture,  because  I  feel  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we  cannot 
afford  to  spend  altogether  all  of  our  time  discussing  the  things  that 
concern  us,  getting  another  dollar  ont  of  our  farm,  however  im- 
portant that  may  be.  The  farmer  of  to-day  must  be  in  touch  with 
the  great  world  outside,  he  must  know  something  of  the  larger 
agricultural  problems  that  concern  us  to-day,  and  the  Institute 
worker  must  present  something  of  the  lan?er  problems  of  agricul- 
ture, and  that  means  that  the  man  who  is  going  to  do  that  work 
must  be  in  touch  with  those  problems  himself,  must  have  some  con- 
victions along  those  lines  and  be  able  to  present  them,  and  with 
that  end  in  view  and  that  thought  in  mind  during  the  past  year, 
I  have  made  an  effort  with  some  of  yon  Chairmen  in  the  counties 
in  which  I  was  called ;  and  unless  I  miss  my  guess  with  the  Director, 
I  should  not  wonder  at  that,  because  T  undertook  some  of  these  things 
and  some  people  differed  from  me.  I  have  no  doubt  you  heard  from 
them  up  at  your  office.  T  hope  yon  did,  because,  as  I  say,  I  respect 
the  man  that  does  not  always  aeree  with  me,  I  love  to  have  him 
present  his  side  of  the  case.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  stir  a 
man  up  and  stir  up  the  red  blood  in  his  veins  before  you  can  make 
him  think.  With  that  idea  in  view  I  have  tried,  in  my  humble 
way,  to  present  some  of  those  questions  along  that  line  and  I  offer 
this  now,  not  as  an  apology,  because  I  do  not  offer  dpolosies,  but 
as  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  work  I  undertook 
last  winter  which  some  of  you  people  perhaps  did  not  altogether 
agree  with,  I  had  an  object  in  it  and  a  mission  to  accomplish  in 
doing  it. 

Then,  again,  in  relation  to  this  work.  I  am  not  going  to  stand  up 
here  and  criticise,  at  any  srrcat  lenarth,  the  work  of  the  Institnte 
or  those  who  have  given  of  their  time  toward  contributing  to  the 
success  of  these  meetinars.  becanse  I  know  the  difficnlties  we  some- 
times work  under,  and  T  know  that  there  always  will  be  difficulties 
that  have  to  be  met  at  the  time  they  come  up.  and  much  will  depend 
upon  the  tact  and  the  skill  and  the  ability  of  the  man  that  has  them 
in  hand  to  do  the  very  best  he  can  at  that  particular  time.    So  these 
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are  a  few  sn^i^gestioiis,  though,  in  a  practical  way,  that  I  think  some- 
times would  possibly  be  of  benefit  and  contribute  to  the  success  of 
the  meeting,  and  I  think  that  possibly  some  of  you,  though  I  know 
not  all  of  you,  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  I  am  going  to 
make.  I  am  not  going  to  i-ecommend  it,  but  I  am  going  to  offer 
it  simply  as  a  suggestion. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  it  would  be  for  the  good,  eventually,  of 
the  Institute,  if  every  community  that  receives  the  benefit  of  the 
Farmers'  Institute  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  it  were  ^«quired 
of  that  community  that  they  should  furnish  a  comfortable  building 
without  any  expense  whatever  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
if  that  community  has  not  enough  energy,  enough  interest  in  the 
work  and  in  their  own  good  and  what  is  undertaken  to  be  accom- 
plished along  that  line,  the  chances  are  that  the  interest  is  not  suf- 
ficient in  that  community  to  warrant  taking  an  Institute  to  it.  Now 
that  may  hit  some  communities;  but  there  are  some  communities 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  it  seems  to  me  that  all  their  object 
in  getting  the  Farmers  Institute  was  because  they  had  a  chance  to 
rent  a  hall  for  a  few  dollars  to  the  State  of  I'ennsylvania,  and  be- 
cause possibly  the  men  that  were  doing  the  work  would  come  to 
the  hotel  and  pay  and  advanced  price  over  the  regular  rates  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  they  would  get  that  much  out  of  the  State,  and 
that  was  perhaps  the  extent  of  their  interest  in  the  Institute.  If 
we  bad  a  regulation  of  that  kind,  that  sort  of  work  would  be  eat 
out.  I  am  not  mentioning  any  particular  places;  I  know  that  oeevs 
in  a  few  places  in  most  every  section  I  have  been  in. 

Then,  again,  in  the  work  and  the  men  that  are  engaged  in  the 
work,  I  like  that  suggestion  of  Brother  Watts,  who  gave  a  little  bit 
of  personal  history,  personal  testimony  along  that  Hne.  I  am  going 
to  do  the  same  thing,  because  he  called  to  my  mind  the  man  at  the 
head  of  the  work,  the  section  leader.  I  wonder  mmetimes  if  he  is 
not  the  man  possibly  who  is  making  a  hard  effort  to  do  his  very 
best  and  has  it  within  hin)self,  with  some  training  and  experience, 
to  make  a  successful  worker,  if  he  gets  the  encouragement  some- 
times that  he  ought  to  get  from  those  who  have  had  a  greater  ex- 
perience. I  say  I  wonder  sometimes  if  we  fellows  have  not  been 
just  a  little  bit  careless  along  that  line.  And  T  think  that  there  are 
those  here  to-day  who  could  bear  testimony  to  that  fact  if  they  were 
disposed  to  do  it;  and  so  J  have  tried,  within  the  last  few  years, 
having  learned  the  lesson  myself  as  Brother  Watts  has,  in  the 
school  of  experience,  to  be  just  a  little  bit  careful  along  that  line, 
and  I  think  it  pays,  and  T  know  that  what  little  I  have  accom- 
plished, if  I  have  accomplished  anything  in  Institute  work,  1  owe 
to  the  encouragement,  the  uplift  and  the  friendly  hand  extended  to 
me  by  a  few  of  the  older  workers  whom  T  see  sitting  before  me  this 
morning.  But  I  am  not  here  to  pay  tribute  to  what  they  did  along 
that  line  for  me  and  I  hoT»e  to  try,  to  my  very  best,  to  extend  that 
help  to  others  as  J  go  aliong. 

There  is  one  thing  about  it.  some  people  get  the  idea  that  we 
fellows  around  in  the  Institutes  are  getting  a  whole  lot  of  money 
and  having  an  easy  time  and  that  is  about  the  end  of  it.  It  may 
be  easy  for  some  people,  but  it  has  not  been  easy  for  me  by  a  whole 
lot;  as  far  as  the  dollars  are  concerned,  if  it  was  only  the  money  I 
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was  getting  out  of  it,  you  wouldn't  find  me  in  it  for  a  minute.  I 
told  the  folks  at  home  it  had  got  to  come  to  an  end.  But  there  is 
another  side  of  the  work,  an  opportunity  that  you  realize,  and  the 
experieBce  and  education  and  training,  along  witii  the  possibility 
of  extending  a  helping  hand  to  a  needy  brother,  that  is  worth  while 
considering  and  after  all  gives  the  work  the  attraction  it  has  for 
^pe.  I  tell  you  my  friends,  today  the  man  that  goes  out,  there  nerer 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  world,  you  may  take  it  in  the  fonun, 
on  the  platform,  in  the  pulpit,  or  anywhere  else,  there  never  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  the  man  that  had  a  message 
got  the  hearing  he  gets  to-day,  and  if  a  man  hasn't  got  learning, 
he  may  express  that  message  in  laying  brick  or  carrying  mortar  or 
in  the  pupil  or  on  the  platform,  and  if  he  hasn't  got  a  hearing,  he 
may  take  his  cue  from  it  that  he  has  no  message  every  time,  and 
so  that  is  a  point  that  is  well  worth  thinking  about.  I  t^  you  we 
need  the  Institute  work  to-day  as  never  before,  because  there  has 
been  accumulated  during  the  past. few  years,  a  wonderful  amount 
of  accurate  agricultural  information  that  is  in  a  condition,  we 
might  say — that  is  not  the  word,  but  in  the  abstract,  perhaps,  that 
we  farmers  cannot  and  do  not  make  use  of  because  it  has  never  beoi 
translated  into  the  language  of  the  farm. 

And  you  may  say  what  you  please,  my  friends,  the  language  of 
the  farm  to-day,  always  has  been  and  always  must  be  primanly  a 
language  of  the  heart;  the  farmer  understands  that  language  and 
the  man  who  goes  out  without  it,  it  matters  not  what  he  may  know 
in, 'the  line  of  scientific  fact  or  accurate  information,  he  goes  out 
without  the  ability  to  put  that  language  into  the  heart  language  <rf 
the  farmers  so  that  it  gets  under  his  coat  and  gets  into  his  con- 
fidence, and  you  will  never  accomplish  what  yon  should.  I  have 
seen  a  man  come  into  Institute  work  and  he  hadn't  much  scientific 
information,  but  because  he  understood  the  language  of  the  farm 
and  could  put  his  language  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  farm,  I 
have  seen  men  crowd  around  him,  he  got  the .  farmers'  confidence; 
and  I  have  seen  men  who  had  scientific  information  go  out  and  they 
couldn't  in  the  farmer's  heart  and  what  they  said  fell  in  stony 
places  because  they  couldn't  accomplish  it. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  fact,  and  1  say  to-day  that  we  need  tiie 
farmer's  institute  work  because  we  have  got  that  information  and 
the  man  that  can  go  out  and  put  it  in  the  farmer's  language  is  the 
man  who  must  do  the  work.  That  man  must  have  lived  his  message^ 
he  must  have  worked  out  and  been  in  perfect  sympathy  with  tiie 
farmer  by  having  lived  upon  the  farm  and  worked  upon  the  farm 
and  come  in  contact  with  farm  problems  as  well  as  tiie  other  side 
of  it,  and  I  say  there  is  a  great  need  of  that  in  the  aigricultnre  of 
Pennsylvania  and  other  states.  It  is  worth  thinking  al^nt^  because 
the  tendency  of  the  times  is  toward  scientific  agriculture.  The  sci- 
entific man  has  done  a  wonderful  work,  but  the  man  also  is  doing 
a  great  work  who  is  able  to  carry  that  out  and  touch  the  farmer's 
heart  with  it,  so  I  am  inclined  to  turn  the  searchli^t  upon  my- 
self. 

I  am  not  trying  to  altogether  be  exactly  accurate,  I  cannot  ei- 
pect  that  in  my  work,  but  I  have  tried  first  and  foremost  and  above 
everything  else  to  get  the  respect  and  confidence,  get  into  that  nun's 
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heart  and  if  I  can  get  into  the  hearts  of  a  few  men,  my  work  had 
not  been  in  vain.  Sometimes  the  man  you  expect  the  least  of,  you 
get  the  most  from.  1  hare  in  mind  now  a  man  in  central  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  attended  a  meeting  where  the  fat  of  the  land — yon  don't 
eat  of  it  like  you  do  in  the  Lebanon  Valley,  by  a  whole  lot,  but  there 
was  in  that  audience  a  great,  rugged,  coarsely-dressed,  crude-appear- 
ing man,  over-grown  and  stoop-sbonldered  from  the  hard  work  he 
had  passed  through,  and  seen,  and  I  know  that  we  meet  a  lot  of  that 
kiud  of  men,  but  this  one  man  in  particular,  before  I  left  that  point 
I  trod  my  way  into  that  man's  home,  and  that  man  by  his  own  ef- 
fort and  the  labor  of  his  hands  through  years  and  years  of  close  ap- 
plication, with  a  family  of  eight  or  nine  school  children,  had  prac- 
tically paid  for  a  farm  in  that  rugged  country  and  his  heart  is  just 
as  big  as  he  is.  If  I  never  accomplish  anything  at  that  point  ex- 
cept getting  that  man's  confidence  and  respect,  I  will  have  accom- 
plished something  worth  while  in  that  particular  Institute.  The 
only  opportunity  I  am  wanting  now  is  to  get  back  and  see  that  par- 
ticular man  again.    I  want  to  go. 

So  these  are  some  things  we  need  to  think  about  and  take  into 
consideration.  -Those  of  us  who  have  not  seen  all  the  sides  of  the 
agriculture  of  a  great  Commonwealth  forget  some  things  we  have 
got  to  pay  attention  to,  and  I  like  to  think  again  in  this  work  that 
I  am  responsible  for  the  work  I  accomplish  very  largely,  not  that 
the  County  Chairman  is  responsible  for  what  I  accomplish  alto- 
gether, but  I  am  responsible  largely.  In  one  of  the  mggedest  coun- 
ties of  Pennsylvania  a  while  ago  and  when  I  came  home  a  little 
girl  wrote  me  a  letter  and*  enclosed  a  little  card  or  slip  of  paper, 
and  on  that  card  were  these  words,  an  inspiration,  "Love,  laugh  and 
live."    (Applause). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  have  with  us  oiie  or  two  friends  from 
whom  we  will  be  glad  to  hear,  who  expect  to  take  a  train  about  12 
o'clock.  First,  is  the  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
Director  of  Institutes,  Mr.  Martin,  whose  figure  was  so  familiar  to 
you  all  in  former  years.    (Applause). 

MB.  MARTIN:  Mr.  Chairman,  Friends  and  Fellow  Workers: 
This  to  me  has  been  an  interesting  meeting  because,  after  years  of 
experience  in  our  effort  to  upbuild  the  work,  I  lean  more  heavily 
upon  the  man  at  home  in  the  various  counties  of  I'ennsylvania  than 
any  other,  in  order  that  we  may  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusion 
as  to  the  best  methods  to  pursue  in  order  to  reach  the  great  mass 
of  farmers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  attribute  whatever  of  success  may 
have  been  derived  and  may  have  occurred  and  accrued  from  these 
years  of  work,  more  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
than  any  other  one  source.  Now  there  is  no  flattery  about  that.  It 
is,  I  found,  necessary,  and  to  my  own  good,  to  visit  you  at  your 
homes,  to  learn  of  your  surroundings,  and  it  may  not  be  only  get  an 
inspiration  for  myself  and  my  work,  but  impart  to  you  some  little 
inspiration  to  prosecute  this  work  to  the  utmost  extent. 

And  again,  we  have  listened,  we  have  been  edified,  we  have  been 
instructed  and  my  worthy  successor  has  no  doubt  gathered  many 
points  from  listening  to  these  men  of  experience,  these  men  actually 
in  the  field,  coming  day  by  day  in  contact  with  the  actual  condi- 
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tions  that  exist  on  the  farms  of  Pennsylvania.  I  expect  if  life  is 
continued  in  me,  to  witness  before  the  next  decade  passes,  such  an 
advancement  in  this  gi'eat,  broad  field  of  Farmers'  Institutes  and 
Farm  Advisers  and  farmers  schools  under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  would  astonish  the  most  hopeful,  and  why?  Because  it 
is  a  work  which,  if  carried  on  properly,  is  fitted  to  meert  the  condi- 
tions. Naturally  so.  What  we  need  in  my  judgment  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  men  of  apt,  actual  and  right  knowledge  and  experience  who 
have  worked  out  the  problems  of  agriculture  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, upon  their  farms  and  in  their  homes,  and  with  that  kind  of 
an  inspiration,  meet  the  farmers  of  Pennsfylvania  at  their  varions 
homes  and  in  their  places  of  meeting,  armed  and  equipped  with 
that  kind  of  knowledge,  and  make  the  Farmers'  Institute  a  develop- 
ment of  a  higher  and  a  better  agriculture. 

It  is  not  all  the  money  we  attain,  my  friends,  but  it  is  our  knowl- 
edge and  conception  of  a  real  home  life,  it  is  the  strength  of  a  com- 
munity, a  grand  home  life,  it  is  not  only  the  strength  of  that  com- 
munity, it  is  the  strength  of  the  State,  it  is  the  strength  of  the 
nation,  and  the  occupation  you  here  represent  and  in  the  interest 
of  which  you  are  called  upon  to  meet,  is  one  than  which  there  is 
no  more  important  in  all  the  occupations  and  professions  known 
to  man.  Do  you  appreciate  it,  my  fellow  farmers,  at  your  homes? 
Do  you  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  stand  sponsors  for  the  greatest 
work  that  has  ever  been  commlasioned  to  mankind?  I  trust  yon 
do,  and  as  we  return  to  our  homes  and  I  go  to  my  home  and  mj 
farm  life,  let  me  say  to  you  that  the  wftrk  you  have  sustained  me 
in  for  the  last  nearly  two  decades  shall  never  be  erased  from  my 
memory,  neither  shall  your  acquaintances,  neither  shall  the  memoir 
of  the  kindness  and  the  forbearance  which  you  have  sustained  to- 
wards me  during  those  years.    I  bid  you  adieu.    (Applause). 

MR.  DORSETT:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  wonM 
like  to  read  the  following  telegram: 

"Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  25,  1916. 

The  Farmers'  Annual  Normal  Institute, 
Reading,  Pa. 

Greeting:  After  an  unbroken  record  of  sixteen  years'  attendance, 
I  feel  it  a  real  loss  to  be  unable  to  greet  my  many  frienda  Accept 
my  sincere  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of  the  Institute. 

MRS.  A.  L.  MARTIN." 
The  reading  of  the  telegram  was  received  with  applause. 

MR.  DORSETT:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  you  have  missed 
the  kindly  face,  the  helpful  suggestions  and  valuable  assistance  that 
Mrs.  Martin  has  always  given  us  at  these  annual  meetings;  and  I 
move  you  that  we  accept  her  words  of  greeting  and  that  thronris 
Mr.  Ikjartin  we  extend  to  her  our  best  wishes  for  continued  health 
and  the  hope  that  she  may  be  with  us  at  our  next  meeting. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Fenstermacher  and  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  We  have  another  friend  with  ns  to-day  whom 
I  have  known  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  whom,  I 
am  sure,  you  will  all  be  glad  to  hear,  Mr.  T.  D.  Harman,  one  of  the 
Editors  and  Publishers  of  the  National  Farmer  and  Stockman,  of 
Pittsburg.     ( Applause) . 

MB.  HABMAN:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  feel 
that  it  is  a  crime  for  me  to  waste  your  time,  but  Ed.  Oarothers  in- 
sisted on  it  and  I  have  consented  to  say  a  word  or  two.  I  want  to 
congratulate  you  on  this  meeting.  I  have  attended  meetings  of 
this  kind,  not  every  year  but  for  a  number  of  years.  I  presume  it 
is  35  years  since  I  have  been  going  to  your  annual  meetings  and  as 
many  of  your  farmers'  institutes  as  I  could  get  to.  I  have  got  to 
make  a  living,  consequently  I  cannot  go  to  all  of  them.  I  believe 
you  have  got  a  better  institute  here,  a  better  meeting  than  1  have 
seen  for  a  long  time.  I  remember  35  years  ago,  I  l^lieve  it  was, 
of  a  meeting  at  Butler  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Since  then 
Mr.  Martin,  who  just  preceded  me,  asked  me  once  to  make  an  ad- 
dress at  Huntingdon,  Pa.  I  am  not  a  speaker,  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that.  To  illustrate  that,  I  will  tell  you  a  little  circumstance: 
I  was  out  in  Ohio  one  time  and  they  were  short  of  speakers,  so 
they  came  around  to  me  and  insisted  that  I  take  some  man's  place. 
We^,  I  got  up  and  thought  I  did  pretty  well;  I  stumbled  along  and 
got  through,  but  I  started  out  by  saying  that  I  was  not  a  speaker. 
After  the  meeting  was  over,  an  old  farmer  mshed  through  the  crowd 
to  shake  hands  with  me.  He  said,  "I  want  to  meet  you,  yon  are 
the  only  man  on  that  platform  that  told  the  truth."  (Laughter  and 
applause).  "Ton  said  yon  couldn't  make  a  speech,  and  111  be 
dammed  if  yon  can."  (Laughter).  There  was  an  honest  man;  it 
did  me  good.  I  have  not  butted  in  very  often  since,  if  I  can  he^ 
it,  and  I  do  not  intend  to.  I  am  interested  in  the  topic  under  discus- 
sion; I  presume  that  is  what  you  wanted,  Mr.  Carothers.  Mr. 
Carothers  and  I  talked  this  over  last  night;  he  is  a  new  man,  you 
know,  and  he  said,  "What  would  you  suggest  along  this  line?"  I 
said,  "I  would  suggest  that  you  go  out  and  live  with  these  fellows 
who  are  speaking  and  see  how  they  live,  and  if  th^  do  not  live 
right,  don't  let  them  talk."  That  was  his  suggestion  too;  he  said, 
"That's  what  I  want  to  do," 

To  illustrate  that,  I  want  to  tell  a  little  incident  or  circumstance. 
I  am  older  in  this  game  than  I  look.  Over  30  years  ago  I  was  at  the 
Columbus  State  Fair  and  a  long,  gangling  boy  came  up  to  my  of- 
fice hunting  me,  and  he  said,  "Are  you  Mr.  Harman?"  I  said,  "Yes." 
He  said,  "I  want  to  talk  to  you."  I  am  afraid  to  imitate  his  voice, 
afraid  you  will  recognize  him.  He  said,  "I  want  to  talk  to  you  a 
little  about  getting  into  different  work  from  what  I  am  doing.  T 
am  running  a  farm  down  in  the  tall  grass,  in  lower  Ohio.  T  went 
through  college;  I  studied — I  was  going  to  study  for  the  law,  and 
my  father  died  and  I  had  to  go  back  and  run  the  farm,  and  I  feel 
that  I  am  hiding  my  light  under  a  bushel,  if  I  have  any  light  and 
I  believe  I  have  if  I  can  develop  it."  "Well,"  I  says,  "what  have 
you  done?"  I  says,  "What  have  you  done  to  get  into  the  limelight?" 
He  aays,  "Nothing."  I  says,  "Have  you  run  the  farm?"  He  says, 
"Yes."    "How  long?"    "Four  or  five  years."    Is  it  any  better  than 
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it  was  when  yonr  father  left  H?"  "Yes,  T  am  making  twice  as  ranch 
money  as  father  did."  I  says,  "What  are  you  doing?"  He  says, 
"Well,  I  have  improved  that  farm,  I  have  improved  it  and  I  am 
making  more  money  and  it  is  getting  better  all  the  time."  I  says, 
"Can  you  write?"  He  says,  "I  don't  know,  I  never  tried."  I  meant 
write  articles  for  publication.  I  said,  "Yon  go  home  and  the  first 
thing  you  do,  write  to  me  and  tell  me  what  improvements  you  have 
made  and  what  your  ideas  are  on  improving  that  farm.  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  are  going  to  amount  to  anything  or  not,  and  then 
I  will  tell  you  whether  you  can  write  or  not."  And  he  did  so  and 
he  started  in  to  write  and  he  got  into  the  limelight  from  time  to 
time,  but  he  did  it  on  his  merit  alone,  on  his  work.  He  started  on 
that  and  has  done  it  ever  since.  I  have  reference  to  Alva  Agee,  that 
everyone  of  us  knows,  possibly.  (Applause).  I  teH  people  when 
I  meet  them  with  Agee  that  I  discovered  him.  T  wouldn't  have 
given  ten  cents  for  that  fellow  when  he  walked  up  to  me  there,  but 
I  saw  he  was  honest,  earnest  and  sincere  and  T  just  took  a  chance 
on  him  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  had  to  revise  manuscript  quite 
a  good  deal  when  Agee  first  started;  he  can  revise  mine  now,  and  I 
am  glad  of  it,  but  Agee  started  in  that  way  and  I  do  not  believe  he 
has  a  superior  in  the  United  States  as  an  educator,  and  especially 
among  farmers  and  farmers  institutes. 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  discussing  the  matter  of  improving.  I  have 
anotiier  suggestion  for  the  Secretary:  I  believe  that  if  I  was  in  his 
place  and  running  the  Farmers'  Institutes  of  Pennsylvania,  I  would 
get  something  new  for  each  speaker ;  I  would  get  an  alarm  clock,  and 
when  a  man  was  to  speak  20  minutes,  that  clock  would  go  off. 
(Lanii^ter  and  applause).  I  would  even  go  further,  I  would  fix 
that  alarm  clock  on  a  contraption,  I  don't  know  what  to  call  it,  that 
would  fit  on  his  shoulders  with  a  great  big  shield  up  above,  and 
whenever  that  clock  went  oft  that  shield  would  drop  down  to  his 
breast.  What  a  relief  that  would  be ;  I  believe  it  would  work.  Will 
you  try  it?  I  am  offering  that  in  a  serious  way.  I  think  they 
would  come  to  see  tiie  alarm  clock  and  watch  for  it  to  go  off.  I 
think  a  lot  of  audiences  are  killed  in  that  way. 

The  matter  of  publicity — that  struck  nie.  I  am  in  the  publicity 
game.  I  want  to  tell  you  why  you  do  not  get  as  much  of  it  as  you 
might  The  people  that  publish  a  paper  to-day,  not  my  kind  but 
publiiiiers  of  newspapers,  do  not  publish  anything  unless  it  is 
news.  T  have  been  turned  down  a  hundred  times  in  the  last  couple 
of  years  with  a  little  publicity  T  wanted  to  work  off  in  Pittsburgh. 
I  happened  to  be  the  head  of  a  big  organization  there  and  I  wanted 
to  get  all  the  publicity  I  could,  and  they  would  say.  "There  isn't  a 
news  item  in  it,"  and  when  I'd  look  it  over,  I  could  see  there  was 
not.  Now  yon  will  go  here  and  there  and  elsewhere  and  possibly 
say  the  same  old  thing,  and  the  reporter  that  has  to  make  a  story 
out  of  that  cannot  do  it  because  he  would  repeat  himself  or  he 
would  kill  himself,  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 

There  is  one  item  I  want  you  speakers  and  those  in  charge  to 
make  a  note  of — ^it  is  absolutely  right;  T  have  that  trouble  a  little 
in  our  work,  but  not  so  much.  You  take  a  newspaperman  and  he 
has  eot  to  know  it  is  news  or  he  will  break  his  own  neck  in  pub- 
lishing it  twice.  I  think  your  gugeestion.  Mr.  Dorsett,  in  regard  to 
that  advertising  in  the  way  these  Chautauquas,  etc.,  do,  the  pictures. 
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1  think  that  is  personal  matter,  I  think  you  fellows  are  working 
to  get  yonr  pictures  in  the  window;  I  don't  like  that  for  a  minute. 
(Laughter).  I  want  to  tell  Mr.  Oarothers  that  if  he  does  that,  he 
will  have  to  change  his  force.  (Laughter  and  cries  of  sit  down).  It 
will  kill  the  whole  proposition.  (Laughter).  One  thing  I  can  say, 
gentlemen,  for  the  speakers  of  the  Farmers'  Institute,  they  are  not 
two-faced  men.  I  want  to  illustrate  that  by  a  story  of  Sam  Jones. 
He  preached  for  a  preacher  down  in  Georgia,  wherever  he  lived,  the 
preacher  wanted  him  to  come  out  and  preach  for  him  and  he  did, 
and  the  preacher  was  a  very  homely  fellow  and  Jones  got  up  after 
the  preacher  had  introduce*!  him  in  a  flowery  way.  and  said,  "I  want 
to  congratulate  you  on  having  one  of  the  best  preachers  in  G}eorgia ; 
he  is  one  of  the  finest  men  I  know,  and  one  thing  about  him  you 
can  say  always  that  he  is  not  a  two-faced  man.  God  knows,  if  he 
had  another  one,  he  would  wear  it."  (Laughter).  Like  the  fel- 
low said  about  his  wife's  mother;  her  name  was  Helen  Summers, 
and  he  said  she  was  just  the  same  in  the  winter  time.  (Laughter 
and  applause). 

This  seems  to  be  a  meeting  for  suggestions.  I  have  often  won- 
dered why  you  don't  get  more  local  people  at  these  meetings.  I  was 
going  to  ask  how  many  of  you  would  be  here  if  you  didn't  have  your 
fares  naid,  but  I  won't  ask  you  to  put  your  hands  up ;  but  the  trouble 
is  to  interest  the  people  to  the  extent  of  getting  them  to  come  out — 
that  is  what  you  want  to  do.  I  don't  know  how  to  do  it.  There 
have  been  a  good  many  suggestions  made  here;  I  don't  know  how  it 
can  be  worked  out.  I  am  just  as  much  interested  as  anyone  on 
earth  in  my  own  personal  way,  business  way,  to  have  the  Institute 
successful,  because  when  that  is  so,  the  farmers  are  going  to  be 
prosperous  and  everyone  engaged  along  that  line  is  going  to  be  helped 
and  T  am  ready  to  help  in  every  way  we  can.  The  trouble  with  a 
paper  like  ours  is  that  we  cannot  advertise  a  local  institute  because 
we  go  all  over  the  country  and  have  so  inany  programs  sent  in 
that  we  cannot  do  it.  because  there  may  be  50  institutes  held  in  the 
territory  we  cover,  and  you  have  to  depend  bn  your  local  newspapers, 
and  when  you  go  into  a  newspaper  oflBce  and  want  to  get  a  little 
space,  you  have  got  to  give  them  something  in  the  way  of  news.  Some 
of  vou  never  thoneht  of  that,  but  it  is  a  fact,  I  have  learned  it  my- 
self by  being  absolutely  turned  down  a  hundred  times  in  the  last 
year  or  two.  I  was  trying  to  get  something,  and  it  is  true  all  over 
the  country.  I  appreciate  the  fact,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  T 
havp  been  able  to  mepf  von  aprain.  T  have  missed  out  on  several  oc- 
casions of  this  kind,  but  T  hope  to  be  around  again  and  I  thank  you 
for  your  attention.     (Applause). 

The  OHAIKMAN:  Mr.  Chester,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Parmer,  is 
present  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  a  few  remarks  from  him. 

MR.  CHESTER:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assure  you  they  will  be  but 
very  few.  I  was  thinking  during  the  days  we  have  been  meeting 
here,  of  the  gold  old  times  in  which  I  have  met  with  you,  with  one 
excention,  for,  T  think,  twelve  years,  and  I  am  over-joyed  at  the 
renewal  of  association.  T  do  not  find  that  any  of  you  seem  to  look 
any  older  or  appear  any  older  or  in  any  way  different  except  that 
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you  are  no  doubt  wiser,  and  I  am  sure  better-looking  than  yoa  wav 
years  ago.  These  meetings  have  been,  tliis  especial  meeting  has 
been  of  unusual  merit  and  interest.  I  am  sure  that  each  of  you  will 
hare  renewed  purpose.  They  will  hare  the  effect,  no  doubt,  of  the 
revival  meeting  referred  to  by  a  minister  who  came  into  a  community 
to  assist  the  local  minister  in  holding  a  revival  and  appeared  to  be 
very  successful.  A  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  was  aroused  and  as 
the  visiting  minister  was  making  his  final  speech  and  offering  the 
dosing  prayer,  he  referred  to  the  old  minister,  who  was  a  resident 
there,  and  no  doubt  had  become  somewhat  aged  and  decrepit;  he 
prayed  that  the  minister  of  that  charge,  because  of  theae  meetingB, 
mi^t  be  "filled  with  fresh  veal  and  new  zigor."  (Laughter).  And 
I  hope  that  these  meetings  will  fill  yon  with  what  the  minister  had 
in  mind  when  he  made  the  prayer.  The  old  minister  afterwards, 
remarking  on  it,  said  he  didn't  mind  having  plenty  of  fresh  veal 
forced  upon  him.    (Laughter). 

Since  I  was  with  you,  the  heads  of  the  organization  have  changed. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  same  interest  is  manifested  by  them; 
they  are  taking  up  the  work  and  carrying  it  on  and  furthering  it 
to  the  end  as  suggested.  I  felt  a  sort  of  personal  pride  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  because  we  grew 
up  in  the  same  county,  some  six  miles  apart.  I  had  been  to  Secre- 
tary Patton's  farm  when  I  found  him  with  gum  boots  on  up  to  the 
knees  pitching  manure  into  a  manure  cock,  and  I  know  he  is  in- 
terested in  agriculture,  and  not  only  interested  in  it,  but  he  knows 
something  about  it,  so  you  may  rest  assured  that  you  will  have  his 
hearty  sympathy  and  support  and  direction  in  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Institute 
workers  for  the  improvement  of  the  work.    No  doubt  many  of  them 
have  been  made  heretofore,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  be  carried  into 
effect    The  matter  of  publicity,  local  publicity,  has  been  talked  over 
and  over  at  our  round-ups  for  a  number  of  years,  but  in  some  way 
or  other  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  that  it  has  been  carried  out.    As 
I  gathered  it  from  my  work,  it  was  one,  if  not  the  most  necessary 
thing,  as  a  matter  of  improvement.     I  have  been  in  localities,  and 
so  have  every  one  of  you,  whene  the  programs  for  the  meetings  of 
that  community  were  not  opened  until  the  first  session  was  called 
and  the  string  cut,  and  then  they  were  distributed  to  the  few  who 
.  were  present.    That  kind  of  publicity  is  too  meager,  there  mufrt  be 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  going  to  occur,  of  the  subject  to  be  presented. 
There  must  be  an  enthusiasm  worked  up  because  if  I  am  interested 
in  poultry  or  in  land  drainage  or  liming  or  in  raising  alfalfa,  I 
want  to  hear  it,  and  if  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  goini;  to  be 
anything  there  for  me  or  not,  naturally  I  haven't  much  enthusiasm 
for  going.    I  want  to  impress  upon  the  new  officers  and  renew  the 
impression  upon  you,  to  keep  at  it,  that  the  great  need  is  not  only 
to  increase  the  attendance — let  that  be  the  object — ^bnt  to  increase 
the  spirit,  to  increase  the  interest,  and  hence  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  Institute  to  the  communities  of  Pennsylvania,  and  advertis- 
ing helps  to  do  that  better  than  any  other  way  I  know  of.    Anythinff 
we  can  do  in  the  State  to  help  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  any 
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of  its  lines  and  especially  the  Institute  work,  I  assure  you  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  stands  always  ready  and  willing  to  do,  glad 
to  do  it.  Now,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention  and  for  this  oppor- 
tunity and  hope  never  to  lose  my  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Pennsylvania.     (Applause). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  Board  of  Agriculture  was  taken  out  last 
night  and  shown  the  new  improvements  at  the  fair  grounds  here 
which  I  understand  have  been  on  a  very  extensive  scale  and  fill  one 
of  the  greatest  places  in  educating  the  people  to  vast  ideas  in  agri- 
culture and  increases  the  interest  in  competition  in  the  growing  of 
crops,  etc.  We  have  with  us  at  this  time  Mr.  McDermott,  Secretary 
of  the  Berks  County  Agricultural  Association,  from  whom  we  will 
be  glad  to  hear.    (Apolause). 

MR.  McDERMOTT:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  As 
au  entire  stranger  in  your  midst,  I  appreciate  that  applause.  It 
reminds  me  of  a  little  story  of  an  Irishman  who  was  walking  along 
thq  road  one  day  and  saw  a  bull  over  in  the  field,  and  the  animal 
was  pawing  and  tearing  up  the  ground  and  throwing  the  dirt  in  all 
directions,  and  the  Irishman  thought  to  himself,  "What  a  jolly 
good  thing  it  would  be  to  go  over  the  fence  and  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  rub  his  nose  in  the  ground,"  and  the  idea  so  amused  him 
that  he  began  to  laugh  and  laughed  until  his  sides  ached,  and  he 
thought  of  the  great  time  he  would  have.  He  jumped  the  fence 
and  went  to  the  bull  and  got  hold  of  his  horns  and  what  the  bull 
didn't  do  to  him  I  couldn't  tell  you  in  hours.  When  he  got  outside 
the  fence  and  looked  over  at  the  bull,  he  said,  "WeU,  I'm  glad  I 
had  my  laugh  first."  I'm  glad  I  got  my  applause  first.  You  were 
out  to  the  Berks  county  fairgrounds  yesterday  and  saw  what  a  mag- 
nificent monument  we  have  erected  there  to  the  interest  and  benefit 
of  the  farmers  of  this  county,  and  since  1915,  to  the  interest  of  the 
farmers  of  the  whole  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1915  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  which  permitted  us  to  pay 
premiums  outside  of  Berks  county  and  on  all  products  that  are 
produced  and  exhibited  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  We  have  a 
tract  of  ground  which  contains  60  acres  of  land,  and  some  one  had 
said  that  God  made  the  land  for  a  Fair  Ground,  and  then  it  took  two 
Berks  county  Irishmen,  Henessy  and  McDermott  to  discover  it. 
(Laughter).  We  have  it  fenced  with  a  wire  fence.  You  ask  why 
we  did  that ;  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  explain — ^because 
you  can  always  see  them  on  the  outside  when  they  are  trying  to  get 
in.  We  have  one  of  the  finest  race  tracks  in  the  United  States;  in 
fact,  the  only  half  mile  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
known  as  a  Billings  Track.  I  could  not  explain  the  features  of  tiiat 
track  to  you  in  an  hour,  if  I  tried,  because  of  the  many  good  features, 
but  one  of  the  things  about  it  is  that  the  horse  starts  to  turn  and 
don't  know  he  is  turning.  One  of  the  great  things  of  the  track  is 
that  very  fact,  and  he  continues  to  go  with  unbroken  speed. 

We  have  three  buildings  out  there  that  are  seven  hundred  and 
forty  feet  in  length.  They  are  joined  together;  they  coat  |26,000.00; 
they  are  built  of  hollow  tile,  concrete  and  steel.  They  have  on  them 
slate  roofs — not  slate,  but  asbestos  shingled  roofs,  the  finest  and 
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most  expensive  that  could  be  bought.  EveiTthing  we  hare  done,  we 
have  done  and  accomplished  in  the  short  period  of  ninety-four  work- 
ing days  from  the  day  the  contract  was  let  until  the  day  our  Fair 
was  opened,  and  four  days  thereafter  we  had  a  total  attendance  of 
57,592  paid  admissions;  something  we  have  never  heard  of  before 
in  this  district.  We  did  this  all  in  ninety-four  working  days,  raised 
198,000.00,  and  when  our  Fair  closed,  we  owed  no  man  a  cent,  eveiy- 
think  we  have  there  is  paid  for  in  full;  we  increased  our  capital 
stock  from  |100,000.00  to  ?200,000.00  and  have  a  campaign  on  to-daj 
to  raise  150,000.00  more,  for  which  we  want  to.  put  up  some  new 
buildings,  a  poultry  building,  an  additional  bai-n  and  an  especial 
building  for  woman's  work.  These  are  the  things  we  want  to  ac- 
complish in  fJerks  county  before  our  Fair  opens  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,  and  we  are  going  to  do  it. 

You  talk  about,  how  to  advertise  Farmers'  Institutes — come  to 
Berks  county  and  get  the  lesson  of  how  they  did  things  for  the  Fair 
and  your  question  is  solved.  The  reason  you  do  not  get  the  publicity 
for  your  Institutes  is  because  you  do  not  go  out  into  the  communify 
and  get  your  farmers  interested  in  your  Institute,  You  advertise 
two  or  three  or  four  men  to  go  into  a  community  to  lecture.  Get 
the  man  at  home  to  help  go  out  and  ask  John  Jones  to  be  a  vice- 
president;  go  out  and  take  a  lesson  from  Billy  Sunday,  organize  a 
choir  of  250  people,  men  and  women,  in  the  community,  the  farmer, 
the  farmer's  wife,  his  son  and  daughter,  and  ask  them  to  meet  an«l 
rehearse  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  Institute,  and  I  will 
guarantee  you  that  you  won't  get  a  building  in  Berks  county  or  anv 
other  county  in  any  community  that  will  be  large  enough  to  hold 
the  crowd. 

And  then  you  have  got  to  have  a  Billy  Sunday  there  to  talk  to 
them.  The  great  trouble'with  your  Institutes  is  that  your  Institute 
lecturer  is  the  greatest  advertiRiement  you  can  have;  get  a  man  who 
is  wrapt  up  in  his  wor^.  I  believe  in  the  man  who  is  earnest  when 
he  does  things,  and  if  ne  is  really  in  earnest,  he  will  get  enoneh 
life,  energy  and  action  into  everything  that  he  does  and  says  that  the 
people  who  come  and  hear  him  will  come  and  hear  him  again,  and 
your  alarm  clocks  won't  be  necefwary;  they  will  want  him  to  talk 
jfor  hours.  You  have  got  to  get  men  who  have  things  to  aay,  men 
who  have  a  message  for  the  people,  and  he  has  got  to  know  how  to 
deliver  his  message. 

I  have  been  interested  in  Farmers'  Institutes  for  four  years;  I 
have  followed  them,  and  I  will  say  this  to  you  I  was  raised  on  a 
farm,  I  lived  on  a  farm  for  twenty-four  years,  and  in  the  four  years 
that  I  followed  the  Farmers'  Tnatitntes,  T  have  learned  more  about 
farming  than  T  ever  knew  during  the  2,S  years  I  was  on  a  farm.  (Ap- 
plause) I  will  say  that  you  have  got  the  right  spirit  and  you  are 
going  about  it  in  a  certain  way ;  but  you  have  got  to  get  the  energy 
and  action  and  the  life,  you  have  got  to  have  the  right  kind  of  a 
man  to  send  into  each  community.  Don't  think  for  a  moment  that 
you  are  talking  to  a  farmer  who  is  coming  to  an  Institute  who 
doesn't  understand  everything  you  are  telling  him;  he  has  it  and 
knows  it.  and  the  moment  yon  make  a  mistake  and  talk  too  long 
and  talk  too  much  about  nothing,  that  is  the  time  he  loses  interest 
and  won't  come  back  again.    Don't  think  for  a  moment  that  yon  can 
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get  up  on  a  platform  and,  because  an  hour  of  time  is  assigned  to  you 
and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  pays  you  for  it,  you  have  got  to  talk 
and  talk  a  lot  of  nonsense.  Get  down  to  the  real  solid  facts,  and  as 
soon  as  you  have  told  them  the  facts,  give  them  something  else  to 
put  life  into  it,  that  is  the  thing  that  counts.  If  I  were  at  the  head 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State,  I  would  organize  a 
school  and  make  every  man  come  into  my  school  and  make  him 
qualify  before  I  would  let  him  go  out. 

A  Member:    Learn  him  how  to  break  off. 

MR,  McDERMOTT:  Yes,  sir,  I  would,  I  would  train  Mm  and 
send  him  forth  and  make  him  a  lecturer  worthy  of  his  hire. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  this,  because  I  feel  this — the  Berks  County 
Fair  is  here  at  this  moment,  it  is  here  in  the  interest  of  thef  farmers, 
it  is  here  for  their  benefit,  it  is  here  for  their  reward,  it  is  here  be- 
cause you  have  to  tell  the  farmer  how  to  produce.  The  Fair  Asso- 
ciation comes  along  and  they  pay  him  the  reward.  That's  what  he 
wants;  we  all  want  the  reward,  we  all  want  to  be  worthy  of  our 
hire,  and  if  you  raise  potatoes  such  as  your  farmers  can't  raise  and 
bring  them  to  the  Fair  and  put  them  there  on  exhibition,  they  are 
an  education,  and  the  great  trouble  with  the  Fairs  throughout  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  to-day  is  that  they  are  suflBciently  educa- 
tional. Every  Fair  ought  to  be  a  lei%on,  a  lesson  from  the  time  you 
enter  the  gates  until  you  leave  them.  Every  Department  ought  to 
be  there  to  instruct,  and  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  have  in  Read- 
ing in  1916.  We  believe  that  the  good  old  Berks  county  Dutch  people 
can  come  to  the  front  and  show  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  that 
the  men  who  live  in  the  county,  who  are  farmers,  believe  that  they 
can  just  as  well  stand  at  the  front  as  stand  in  any  other  place.  We 
are  proud  of  our  people  and  proud  of  our  Fair,  don't  forget  that. 
I  am  sorry  you  were  not  all  there  yesterday..  Oh  I  was  primed  and 
fixed  and  T  lost  a  great  opportunity  to  make  a  speech.  (Lauehter) 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  something  right  there  on  the  ground,  and  when 
I  am  wound  up  I  can  say  it.  Now  T  want  you  to  know  something 
about  the  Fair.  I  will  tell  you  anything  you  want  to  know  about 
it  or  any  other  Fair  or  affair.  T  contend  that  J  know  it  all,  and  if 
you  don't  believe  it,  ask  me.     (Laughter). 

A  Member:  Isn't  it  more  a  place  of  amnnement  than  anything 
else? 

MR.  McDERMOTT:  No.  sir;  a  Fair  that  is  built  for  amusements 
only  loses  its  strength  of  character  and  down  she  goes,  and  out  she 
goes. 

A  Member*-    She  ought  to. 

MR.  McDERMOTT:  Are  there  any  other  questions?  The  mid- 
way is  like  the  base  ball  field  or  the  backyard  of  a  schoolhouse;  the 
boys  go  out  and  play  between  times;  it  is  so  with  you  and  so  with 
everybody  else,  and  that  is  the  trouble  with  the  Farmers'  Institutes, 
they  are  all  work  and  no  play.    Make  them  a  place  for  toil  and  make 
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them  a  place  for  play.  Give  them  the  innocent  amusements.  We 
ask  people  to  come  out  and  criticize  the  manner  in  which  the  Berks 
County  Fair  is  conducted,  it  is  clean  and  pure  from  end  to  end.  We 
have  ministers  who  are  members  and  stockholders  and  invite  than 
all  to  come;  we  tell  the  District  Attorney,  the  County  Detective,  the 
Judges  and  everybody  else  to  come  out  and  look  us  over  and  if  there 
is  anything  there  they  don't  want,  out  she  goes.  We  have  a  capital 
of  $200,000.00  and  the  stock  is  $10.00  a  share.  T  don't  want  to  sell 
you  any,  because  there  is  only  two  thousand  left  and  it  is  worth 
$12.33.  We  don't  want  to  sell,  you  any.  Under  the  general  incor- 
poration act  in  Pennsylvania  we  are  entitled  to  incorporate  in  a 
local  county  and  can  pay  dividends.  You  men  are  all  fair  men  or 
you  wouldn't  be  here;  every  agricultural  society  aids  in  your  elec- 
tion, you  are  all  fair  men,  and  I  want  you  to  go  home  with  this 
message — I  don't  care  for  you  to  tell  anything  abont  Berks  county, 
but  I  would  like  for  you  to  get  the  message  from  Berks  cotinty  and 
go  home  and  do  good  in  your  own  county.  I  say  that  a  Fair  prop- 
erly conducted  is  a  greater  educator  than  any  Farmers'  Institute 
that  was  ever  held. 

Some  of  you  would  like  to  know  something  about  Pairs,  but  yon 
have  diflBculties  at  home.  Now,  the  little  Fair  can  be  jnst  as  succeiw- 
ful  as  the  big  Fair  and  can  make  as  much  money.  The  great  trouble 
with  your  Fairs  at  home  is  this,  you  have  been  giving  away  tickets 
of  admission  for  years,  you  have  been  giving  your  space  for  nothing 
and  permitting  everybody  to  come  in  and  pat  you  on  the  shoulder 
and  say,  "Jones,  you  are  a  good  fellow  and  I'd  like  to  fetch  my  wife 
and  family  in,"  and  you  have  been  giving  him  tickets.  You  cannot 
exist  that  way  and  never  will  exist  that  way.  When  you  give  tickets 
away,  give  them  to  people  in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Baltimore  and  other  places  where  you  know  they  won't 
come,  and  tlien  you  can  say  that  you  have  adveristed  it. 

A  Member:    How  many  paid  admissions  had  yon  last  year? 

MB.  McDERMOTT:    57,592. 

A  Member:    Do  you  pay  for  any  amusements  on  the  ground? 

MR.  McDERMOTT:  We  do;  we  have  spent  $2,500.00  for  general 
attractions  for  the  public.  Our  attractions  are  clean.  Gup  horse 
races  cost  $3,450.00;  we  had  no  entrance  fee. 

A  Member:    We  had  57,000  people  in  one  day. 

MR.  McDERMOTT:  Yes,  thafs  all  right,  you  are  from  York, 
aren't  you?  (Laughter)  But  don't  forget,  my  dear  sir,  that  the 
best  Fair  we  ever  held  in  Berks  county  previous  to  this  year,  the 
attendance  was  only  20,000  peopla  We  are  proud  of  such  an  in- 
crease; you  can't  do  that  in  York. 

A  Member:    Come  over  and  we  will  Aow  you. 

MB.  McDERMOTT:  Yon  cannot  double  you  attendance  in  York 
in  the  next  ten  years. 
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SECRETARY  PATTON:  Was  the  agricultural  display  here  any 
better  than  last  year? 

MR.  McDERMOTT:  Yes,  we  are  going  to  have  it  again  in  all  its 
departments,  every  one;  we  are  going  to  wake  you  fellows  up  in 
Harrisburg,  there  isn't  a  thing  yon  have  got  over  there  that  we 
are  not  going  to  make  a  demand  on  you  to  borrow;  our  representa- 
tive will  be  in  Harrisburg  for  everything  Harrisburg  has. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:    We  had  a  good  display  last  year. 

MR.  McDERMOTT:  Yes,  one  of  the  best  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
I  will  say  this  for  the  Department  at  Harrisburg,  if  you  go  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  way,  you  will  get  from  the  Department 
anything  you  want.  Now  I  don't  want  to  make  any  speech;  I  am 
not  here  to  make  a  speech;  I  am  here  to  answer  questions  and  ex- 
plain anything  about  the  Reading  Fair  Grounds.  I  was  haled  away 
from  the  oflSce  this  morning  at  half  past  nine  and  I  didn't  want  to 
come. 

A  Member:    Have  you  any  trouble  keeping  order  on  your  grounds? 

MR.  McDERMOTT:  We  had  four  State  Policemen  and  two 
Constables;  we  have  no  strong  drinks  upon  the  grounds.  We  were 
told  that  we  could  not  do  it  in  Berks  county  and  the  moment  they 
told  us  that,  we  made  up  our  minds  that  we  wouldn't  and  showed 
the  people  we  could  stick  to  our  purpose. 

A  Member:    Did  you  get  the  State  appropriation? 

MR.  McDERMOTT:  That  is  a  sore  subject  and  I  would  rather 
not  discuas  it  in  front  of  the  State  officials.  (Langhterl  Some- 
body blundered. 

A  Member:  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question.  Do  you  give 
as  much  attention  to  the  agricultural  end  of  it  as  you  do  to  the 
trotting  end? 

MR.  McDERMOTT:  We  do,  we  give  more;  we  have  only  got  one 
committee  on  the  trotting  end  of  it  and  nineteen  on  the  other  end 
of  it 

A  Member:    What  are  your  agricultural  premiums? 

MR.  McDERMOTT:  We  paid  in  cash  $2,400.00;  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  once  upon  a  time  paid  us  1500.00,  then  we  got  a  little 
active  and  got  them  to  increase  it  to  f  1,000.00;  then  we  got  a  little 
more  active  and  they  increased  it  to  12,000.00;  every  county  agricul- 
tural society  is  entitled  to  $2,000.00  if  the  Act  of  1915  is  constitn- 
tional.  If  it  is  not  constitutional,  every  county  is  entitled  to  |2,000. 
00;  two  Pair  Associations  are  entitled  to  |1,000.00  each.  But  up 
in  New  York  State  they  pay  80%  of  all  premiums,  no  matter  how 
small  or  how  large  the  Fair  is,  up  to  the  extent  of  ?5,000.00  to  any 
single  Pair;  there  is  where  we  in  Pennsylvania  are  behind  New  York. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  Don't  yon  think  there  ou^t  to  be  some 
restriction  on  the  number  of  Fairs  in  a  county?"  t  -^^^i^ 
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MR.  McDERMOTT:  Why  should  there  l)e?  Why  should  there 
be  any  restriction  anywhere  on  Fairs  for  edacational  purposes? 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  That  is  the  question,  if  they  are  all 
educational. 

MR.  McDERMOTT:    The  law  can  govern  that. 

A  Member:  Yon  have  a  stock  company  and  are  making  money 
out  of  it,  you  shouldn't  have  a  cent  from  the  State. 

MR.  McDERMOTT:    I  will  argue  that  question,  if  necessary. 

A  Member:  I  think  that  point  is  well  taken;  any  organization 
that  pays  dividends  has  no  right  to  receive  State  appropriations  and 
should  not  have  any. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  I  like  to  see  the  appropriations.  But 
I  think  where  you  have  more  than  one  Fair  in  one  county,  you  are 
having  too  many  and  cannot  keep  them  up;  people  lose  interest; 
don't  you  think  so? 

MR.  McDERMOTT:  The  reason  why  it  is  lawful  and  legal  for 
an  association  that  is  conducted  for  profit  to  receive  appropriations 
from  the  State  in  which  it  exists  is  the  fact  that  it  is  disseminating 
a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  than  the  State  itself  could  dissemin- 
ate for  the  same  money. 

A  Member:    How  do  you  disseminate  knowledge? 

MR.  McDERMOTT:  We  disseminate  knowledge  just  like  this. 
We  have,  for  instance,  an  exhibit  of  apples,  forty  or  fifty  different 
kinds  of  apples  exhibited,  with  each  different  kind  of  apple  bdng 
labeled  staling  what  it  is.  John  Jones  comes  along  and  he  sees  an 
apple  and  says,  "Well,  that  is  a  Baldwin,  T  never  knew  that  was  a 
Baldwin  apple."  He  sees  the  different  kinds  of  apples  there  ex- 
hibited and  he  will  say  to  himself,  "Why,  I  have  been  buying  the 
poorest  kind  of  apples  all  my  life,  this  is  the  kind  I  should  buy  and 
will  buy."  He  is  educated  to  know  what  is  the  best  kind,  and  con- 
sequently he  goes  and  gets  it  and  he  gets  that  information  from  no 
other  place  except  where  they  are  exhibited.  It  is  educational  be- 
cause the  State  sends  us  a  certain  number  of  lecturers  to  lecture  on 
various  subjects  during  the  week  of  our  Fair.  Ft  is  educational  be- 
cause you  can  compare  conditions.  It  is  educational  because  it  puts 
a  prize  and  pays  a  premium  for  a  man  who  will  produce  and  a  man 
who  will  seek  knowledge  to  produce  on  his  own  farm.  You  trace 
this  backward — 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  but  we  have  an 
important  part  of  our  program  yet. 

A  Member:  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  the 
farmers  at  the  Fair  people  who  are  interested  in  Fairs  all  over  this 
State.  There  may  be  somebody — the  gentleman  on  the  floor  may  be 
able  to  explain  why  it  is  that  some  of  these  Agricultural  Sodeties 
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have  received  their  appropriations  and  paid  out  and  got  their  money 
and  others  are  being  refused.  Now,  it  is  causing  trouble  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  greatly  criticized  in  some  parts  of  this 
State  in  regard  to  it.  Now  if  there  is  any  gentleman  here  on  the 
floor,  or  the  Chairman  or  anybody  else  that  can  make  this  subject 
plain  so  that  we  can  take  it  home  and  explain  it  to  our  constituents, 
why  that  is  the  case  and  what  the  remedy  will  be  or  whether 
there  ever  will  be  a  remedy  so  that  w^e  will  get  our  money  for  the 
different  agricultural  organizations  of  the  State,  1  would  he  glad  to 
have  him  do  it. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  As  far  as  the  Agricultural  Department 
is  concerned,  it  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it 

A  Member:    But  you  cannot  make  the  people  believe  that. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  The  list  is  handed  in  to  the  County 
Commissioners  and  they  pay  it  and  collect  off  of  the  State  through 
the  Auditor  General  and  the  Agricultural  Department  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  premiums.  You  make  out  your  list,  go  to  the  County 
Commissioners,  they  O.  K.  it  and  you  get  the  money  from  the  Audi- 
tor General.  The  ones  paid  have  been  paid  by  the  County  Commis- 
sioners and  I  do  not  think  that  any  premiums  have  been  paid  by  the 
Auditor  General  of  the  State  yet ;  he  sent  me  a  list  and  asked  me  to 
O.  K.  it  and  I  told  him  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 

A  Member:  You  said  that  every  member  here  is  elected  by  a  Pair 
Association;  that  is  a  mistake. 

MR.  McDERMOTT:    An  Agricultural  Association. 

A  Member:  Our  Agricultural  Society  of  Lebanon  County,  the 
oldest  in  the  State,  is  no  Fair  association ;  we  hold  a  free  exhibition 
in  the  Fall  and  we  pay  a  small  premium.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  County  Fair  of  Lebanon  county;  that  is  another  organiza* 
tion,  and  the  Fair  organization  stockholders  are  mostly  from  the 
City  of  Lebanon  and  very  few  farmers  are  connected  with  it,  and 
they  pay  very  little  premiums  to  the  farmer  if  he  puts  anything 
there,  that  is  the  reason  there  isn't  so  much  farm  produce  or  stock 
at  the  Lebanon  County  Fair,  because  they  don't  pay  the  premiums 
the  farmers  think  they  should,  and  we  have  the  two  organizations^ 
but  ours  is  the  oldest. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  About  the  only  free  instructors  you 
had  at  your  Fair  were  the  ones  that  the  Agricultural  Department 
sent  to  you,  or  the  Departments  of  the  State? 

MR.  McDERMOTT:     Yes,  from  the  various  Departments. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  They  were  the  only  ones  you  didn't 
have  to  pay? 

MR.  McDERMOTT:    Yes. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:    So  we  were  helping  you  in  a  way? 
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MB.  McDERMOTT:  Yes,  I  have  given  you  that  credit.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  could  not  be  with  you  on  Tuesday  at  your  opening.  I 
would  be  glad  to  be  here,  but  I  am  a  very  busy  man  at  all  times.  I 
am  delighted  to  have  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  being  here  to- 
day. It  is  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  all  over  Penn- 
sylvania men  and  women  of  your  type  are  working  for  the  uplift  of 
the  agricultural  interest,  and  it  is  a  good  and  great  thing  for  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  God  may  help  you 
in  your  work  and  help  you  to  do  these  things  in  a  greater  and  better 
and  more  sincere  way.  I  am  glad  you  came  to  Beading;  1  hope  yon 
will  come  to  Beading  soon  again,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  when- 
ever you  come  you  will  come  with  a  great  deal  more  credit,  you  will 
come  with  a  great  deal  more  readiness  and  you  are  going  to  be  re- 
ceived royally.  It  takes  a  little  time  to  get  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Dutch,  but  when  you  get  in,  they  are*  going  to  use  you  right.  I  am 
glad  you  are  here  and  I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

ME.  BODGEBS:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  word  more.  This 
question  has  been  answered  by  our  worthy  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
so  far  as  it  goes.  We  have  got  the  order,  the  Commissionera  won't 
pay  it  and  they  say  it  is  because  the  Auditor  General  won't  grant  it. 
Whose  fault  is  it?  I  am  told  it  has  been  declared  unconstitational. 
Is  there  anybody  in  this  house  that  can  tell  why  it  has  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional  t    pay  this  money  out? 

The  CHAIEMAN:  Mr.  Bodgers,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  are 
injecting  a  matter  into  our  session  here  that  we  did  not  devote  any 
time  to  or  expect  to  take  up,  and  we  have  a  very  important  part  of 
our  program  here,  one  in  which  I  am  very  much  interested  person- 
ally, and  that  is  to  hear  from  the  Chairmen  of  the  different  countieB. 
However,  if  the  Secretary  can  answer  Mr,  Bodger's  question  very 
briefly,  we  might  have  it  answered. 

SECBETABY  PATTON:  I  do  not  know  on  what  ground  they 
declared  it  unconstitutional,  but  the  whole  trouble  is  that  the  first 
appropriation  was  $100,000.00,  then  we  cut  that  down  to  12,000.00 
to  any  one  Fair  and  f4,000.00  to  a  county.  In  changing  the  bill, 
they  cut  the  appropriation  down  in  the  legislature  to  |100,000.00  but 
did  not  change  the  amount ;  then  the  Governor  cut  off  f  50,000.00  and 
left  it  only  150,000.00  for  two  years,  which  would  be  $2.5,000.00  a 
year,  and  the  amount  to  be  received  by  each  Fair  Association  or  by 
the  county  was  left  the  same,  which  was  an  impossibility,  and  I 
don't  know  how  anybody  could  work  it  out.  I  would  not  want  to 
undertake  it;  there  is  a  jremium  list  of  about  $108,000.00  turned  in; 
about  $85,000.00  of  those  were  Intimate,  and  to  pay  $85,600.00 
with  $25,000.00  is  beyond  my  capacity.  I  wouldn't  know  how  to  do 
it 

The  CHAIBMAN:  Before  we  take  up  this  other  matter,  Mr. 
Kester  has  a  word  or  two. 

ME.  KESTEB:  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  say  a  word  in  relation  to 
part  of  the  program  this  evening,  that  by  Mrs.  Bose  Morgan,  on 
"Soi^  liat  Live,"  not  because  it  wUl  make  much  difference  to  her, 
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but  because  I  would  like  every  one  who  can  possibly  do  so  to  hear 
that  splendid  lecture  and  splendid  entertainment.  I  heard  her  two 
years  ago  in  Washington  at  the  National  AsBOciatlon  of  Institute 
Workers,  and  a  few  of  you  may  have  heard  that  lecture.  It  is  worth 
travelling  a  good  distance  to  hear  and  I  know  you  wiU  appreciate 
it.  Some  one  has  said,  "Let  me  write  the  songs  of  a  Nation  and  I 
dont  care  who  makes  the  laws."  Mrs.  Rose  Morgan's  splendid  lec- 
ture is  based  upon  that  thought.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  piano  here, 
ahe  not  only  lectures  but  sings  and  plays  her  own  accompaniment, 
and  I  assure  you  it  will  well  worth  while  for  any  of  you  to  stay 
over,  and  I  hope  that  the  people  of  Heading  in  large  numbers  will 
turn  out  to  hear  her. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  now  a  quarter  of  twelve,  and  I  wonder 
whether  it  might  not  be  well  to  adjourn  and  reconvene  again  at  one 
o'clock  if  we  feel  we  can  get  back. 

A  Member:  According  to  our  program,  every  one  of  the  members 
has  five  minutes  to  talk.  I  want  to  have  a  chance  to  find  out 
whether  I  am  going  to  conduct  the  Institutes  as  you  expect  me  to, 
or  not.  I  was  Chairman  of  the  County  Institute  for  twelve  years 
and  went  around  the  county  and  carried  the  speakers  free  of  charge 
and  hunted  up  places  for  them  to  stay  and  furnished  buildings,  where 
I  could,  free,  and  where  I  couldn't,  when  I  found  a  church  that 
was  poor  and  didn't  have  anything  and  we  had  to  pay  for  the  light 
and  fuel,  we  did  so.  There  is  a  chance  here  to  know  a  whole  lot 
about  what  to  do  to  make  our  Institute  a  success,  and  I  believe  it 
is  a  very  important  feature  of  this  meeting,  and  if  you  do  not  give 
the  members  a  chance  to  talk  and  tell  their  experiences  so  that  they 
will  learn  things,  what  are  we  to  do?     (Applause). 

MR.  CAMPBELL:    We  lecturers  want  to  hear  the  other  side. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  continue  the  meet- 
ing until  we  are  through  with  it. 

A  Member:  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  one  o'clock  and  take 
this  up  then. 

(The  motion  was  adopted  and  the  session  adjourned.) 


May  25,  1916:  1  P.  M. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Carothers  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    It  has  been  suggested  that  we  take  the  coon- 
ties  alphabetically.    Adams  county,  Mr.  Weidner. 

MR.  WEIDNER:    I  don't  believe  I  havte  anjrthing  at  this  pwaent 
time  to  say. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:    Well,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  yon  now. 

A  Member:  I  believe  that  most  of  these  members  here  should 
say  a  little  something  about  the  Institute  work.  You  are.  the  head, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Institutes  in  your  county,  and  I  should  think 
you  would  have  a  few  words  to  say. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Weidner,  have  you  any  matters  to  men- 
tion with  reference  to  next  year? 

MR.  WEIDNER:  The  Institutes  held  in  Adams  county  are  not 
as  largely  attended  as  in  some  of  the  other  counties,  but  I  believe 
as  Mr.  Phillips  spoke  this  morning — we  have  attentive  listeners.  1 
think  those  who  attend  take  an  interest  and  are  very  much  inter- 
ested in  what  is  being  said  and  try  to  carry  it  out.  We  do  not  have 
a  great  many  people  come  just  for  the  name  of  the  thing,  but  thqr 
come  for  information,  and  I  think  that  we  will  have  better  attend- 
ance the  coming  Winter;  I  hope  we  will.  We  happened  to  strike  a 
very  bad  time,  the  roads  were  in  a  bad  condition  and  it  is  snowing 
nearly  every  day  when  we  had  the  Institutes  in  Adams  county,  so 
that  the  attendance  was.  not  what  we  expected. 

Thel  CHAIRMAN:  Next,  is  Allegheny  county,  which  is  not  repre- 
sented. Next  is  Armstrong  county;  Mr.  Blyholder  has  gone.  Next 
is  Beaver  county,  Mr.  Dunlap. 

MR.  DUNLAP:  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  the 
people  of  Beaver  county  have  not  come  up  as  they  ought  to,  for  two 
or  three  reasons:  The  first  Winter  I  had  charge  of  the  Institute,  a 
blizzard  struck  us  and  it  was  14  degrees  below  zero,  ri^t  along  all 
the  time,  and  that  interfered  with  us  very  much.  Last  year  the 
grippe  struck  us  and  there  was  sickness  in  almost  every  family  in 
each  part  of  the  county,  and  that  interfered  with  us  very  much. 
But  our  folks  are  very  much  interested  in  their  work  and  when  con- 
ditions permit,  they  turn  out  very  well.  The  only  thing  about  our 
county  is  that  they  are  too  far  scattered  away  from  trolley  lines,  and 
we  do  not  have  meetings  enough,  that  is,  they  are  not  divided  en- 
ough to  allow  the  people  from  the  different  sections  to  get  there  with 
their  own  conveyances,  and  we  are  very  anxious  that  we  should 
have  more  Farmers'  Institutes  than  we  have  been  having,  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  when  they  can  get  there,  they  appreciate  the  instruc- 
tion that  they  have  received  there.  Our  folks  are  alive  to  their  work 
and  they  are  always  hunting  information  and  they  are  always  ready 
to  ask  questions.  The  instructors  who  have  been  there  have  always 
given  good  satisfaction. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Glad  to  hear  it.  Bedford  county,  Mr.  Diddle: 
he  is  not  here.  Berks  county,  Mr.  McGowan,  not  present.  Blair 
county — absent.    Bucks  county,  Mr.  Wambold. 

MR.  WAMBOLD:  I  don't  know  that  I  have  very  much  to  say.  I 
suppose  this  is  the  Chairmen's  meeting.  I  have  conducted  an  In- 
stitute for  several  years  in  Bucks  county  and  I  have  no  complaint 
to  make  about  the  lecturers  you  have  sent  to  tis.    We  make  them  be- 
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have  while  they  are  there  and  we  have  them  satisfied  becanae  we 
feed  them  well.  On  the  other  hand,  we  sometimes  have  a  little 
trouble  with  our  local  places  that  we  hold  in ;  there  seems  to  be  some 
misanderstanding  by  tiiese  local  places  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
money  they  get  It  is  often  put  up  to  me  that  the  State  pays  |12.50 
a  day  and  iSey  want  $12.50.  I  say,  "My  good  friend,  my  expenses 
come  out  of  this,"  and  I  have  been  conducting  for  flOO.OO,  10  days 
of  Institutes  in  one  county  and  have  made  the  path  a  little  smoother 
for  the  County  Chairman  in  regard  to  distributing  those  Institutes 
for  them. 

I  believe  that  if  every  County  Chairman  in  the  State  was  willing 
to  give  twelve  days  instead  of  eight,  the  county  would  be  much 
more  benefitted  by  it,  and  I  am  working  for  that  end,  and  I  do  not 
believe  in  just  selecting  a  certain  place  for  holding  an  Institute;  I 
believe  in  distributing  them.  I  had  quite  a  time  until  I  could  alter- 
nate these  Institutes.  For  instance,  take  the  upper  end  of  Bucks 
county,  two  days  Institutes  out  of  the  eight;  I  have  managed  so 
far  to  give  the  upper  end  four  days  and  alternate  that  in  four  differ- 
ent places.  That  is  getting  into  a  section,  taking  the  upper  end, 
dividing  that  into  two  sections  and  alternating  every  year,  so  that 
it  will  be  a  new  thing  in  the  district  every  year,  and  also  in  the 
lower  end,  and  I  feel  that  while  our  attendance  is  not  quite  as  large 
as  some  other  counties  boast,  the  lecturers  who  have  been  in  the 
county  I  think  will  agree  with  me  that  the  interest  taken  in  the  In- 
stitute in  our  county  has  been  good. 

I  do  not  believe  very  much  in  the  question  blank ;  I  believe  in  the 
questions  being  asked  right  on  the  floor  when  the  tiiought  is  in  tiie 
mind  of  the  asker,  and  I  try  to  Impress  that  on  our  people.  In  the 
way  of  advertising,  I  never  have  any  trouble  to  get  our  programs 
printed  a  week  ahead  of  our  Institutes  in  any  of  our  local  papers, 
and  a  description  in  the  advertising  matter.  The  only  trouble  I 
find  in  those  large  bills  is  that  they  wiU  be  hung  up  and  some  farm 
sale  notice  underneath;  if  we  could  have  some  sort  of  placard  and 
post  it  in  the  windows,  I  believe  it  would  be  an  improvement  on 
that,  and  keep  it  right  before  the  eye  of  the  farmers  that  come  to 
that  store.  I  know  that  the  merchants  will  be  glad  to  have  the  pla- 
card in  his  window. 

Another  feature  I  have  introduced  in  the  Institutes  in  Bucks 
county  which  I  feel  has  created  a  good  sentiment  amongst  the 
farmers  and  has  improved  the  conditions  of  the  different  things — 
we  have  had  just  a  little  com  exhibit.  I  find  no  trouble  in  getting 
into  our  local  bank  and  saying,  "I  want  l|5.00."  I  don't  ask  them  to 
give  us  $5.00, 1  say  I  want  it.  We  are  going  to  have  a  Com  Show  for 
this  Institute  and  we  want  to  offer  a  few  prizes.  Last  year,  holding 
the  Institute  at  Sellersville,  I  simply  asked  the  banks  there  and 
they  both  said  "sure"  and  some  of  the  merchants  said,  "I'll  give  you 
a  pair  of  gloves"  and  others  said,  "I'll  give  you  a  pair  of  something 
else,"  this  or  that,  and  the  very  day  that  we  had  the  prices 
awarded,  I  got  a  check  for  $10.00  from  a  man  who  formerly 
was  from  that  locality  and  said,  "You  place  it  wherever  you  think 
best,"  and  in  all  we  had  about  $25.00  without  any  soliciting  of  lie 
prizes,  and  the  year  before  we  had  that  kind  of  an  exhibit  and  I  must 
toy  that  the  exhibit  of  that  com  has  improvied  Wonderfully  <m  tke 
year  befdfe.    It  brtraght  akmt  the  selection  off  better  seed.    Wd  had 
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Mr.  Campbell  there  one  year  to  give  ns  a  talk  on  that  line  and  called 
on  the  exhibitors  to  give  us  their  experience,  how  they  raised  that 
prize  corn,  and  in  that  way  I  think  our  community  has  benefited  by 
it  a  whole  lot.  It  cost  the  State  nothing  for  that.  I  think  if  that 
was  practiced  in  other  counties — ^for  instance,  I  am  going  to  take 
up  potatoes  ^ext  year;  I  don't  think  it  is  well  to  take  up  the  same 
thing  every  year  and  I  don't  think  the  Department  has  any  objec- 
tiou  to  such  things  in  our  system.  The  lecture  on  that  topic  will  be 
discussed  during  the  session. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr,  McGowan,  of  Berks  county;  you  were  out 
when  your  county  was  called. 

ME.  McGOWAN:  Mr.  Chairman:  I  don't  want  to  appear  critical 
at  all,  but  I  believe  that  if  we  have  thoughts  and  don't  express  them 
properly,  they'd  better  not  have  been  expressed.  I  have  been  think- 
ing about  a  suggestion  I  wanted  to  make  in  reference  to  the  length 
of  some  of  our  lectures  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  Brevity  is  the 
soul  of  wit,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  the  hearers  at  our  In- 
stitutes if  some  of  the  lectures  were  shortened  quite  considerably. 
The  alarm  clock  brought  out  that  remark;  and  also  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Dorsett,  that  we  should  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  Institute. 
Now  I  noticed  at  several  of  my  Institutes  that  the  audience  is  gener- 
ally very  critical  along  these  lines,  and  what  I  say  I  say  in  all  kind- 
ness, and  that  is  the  indifference  upon  the  part  of  many  of  the 
speakers,  unconsciously  to  themselves.  For  instance,  the  reading  of 
periodicals  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  on  the  part  of  the  Insti- 
tute speakers  is  an  Indication  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  inte^ 
ested  in  the  success  of  the  Institute,  or  t^e  writing  of  many  letters — 
which  may  be  supplied  for  the  reporters.  I  feel  that  if  this  must 
be  done,  it  would  be  better  for  the  success  of  the  Institute  that  the 
gentlemen  retire  and  read  their  papers,  not  in  the  rear  of  the  room 
and  not  in  the  presence  of  the  audience,  but  at  the  store  or  some 
other  place  so  that  it  might  not  show  the  indifference  that  it  doe& 

Now  lengthy  sermons  spoil  congregations;  and  as  an  illustration, 
this  fact  came  to  my  mind  just  recently,  only  a  few  days  back.  I 
am  connected  with  a  church  at  which  our  minister  was  in  the  habit 
of  preaching  fifty  minutes.  He  was  away  for  a  time  and  we  thought 
if  he  returned  we  would  kindly  tell  him  about  his  lengthy  sermons 
to  save  annoyance.  Another  man  was  sent  there,  gave  us  a 
sermon  in  twenty-three  minutes,  and  I  went  to  him  and  said,  "I  ap- 
preciated the  discourse,  first,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  brief,  and 
second  from  what  you  said."  "Well,"  he  said,  "when  I  took  my 
church,  the  minister  had  preached  forty-five  minutes.  He  wound 
up  with  empty  benches.  When  I  took  the  appointment,  my  aennons 
were  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  I  left  to  come  here  to  yon 
people  with  a  full  house."  I  heard  a  gentleman  get  up  at  State 
College  and  he  said,  "Well,  folks,  now  I  do  not  intend  to  tire  yon 
with  a  long  discourse;  I  learned  my  lessons  in  brevity  when  I  heard 
a  certain  theologian  get  up  and  say,  *If  I  can't  make  any  converts  in 
thirty  minutes,  my  case  is  hopeless.'  So  I  really  do  believe,  friends, 
that  we  can  learn  very  much  right  along  these  lines. 
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We  want  co-operation  for  our  local  people,  and  with  a  more  brief 
outline,  right  to  the  point  on  the  part  of  the  lecturers,  we  can  get  the 
co-operative  thoughts  of  the  hearers  and  blend  them  together  with 
a  great  deal  more  profit  than  to  consume  too  much  time  with  a  long 
discourse  of  fifty  to  sixty  minutes.  1  have  had  lecturers  come  to  me 
and  say,  "Well,  McGowan,  I  can't  possibly  get  through  with  this  in 
less  than  fifty  minutes,"  and  we  have  three  speakers,  possibly.  You 
see  the  length  of  that  time ;  and  I  have  found  that  to  press  them  to 
anything  short  of  that  did  not  seem  very  agreeable.  So  this  alarm 
clock  suggestion  prompted  by  making  to  you  these  suggestions,  not 
in  the  way  of  criticism,  but  I  believe  it  will  work  out  a  great  deal 
better  if  we  boil  down  things  to  the  point.  I  was  recently  connected 
with  a  little  campaign ;  every  man  was  limited  to  ten  minutes  and  I 
was  wonderfully  surprised  at  what  a  great  amount  of  information 
<iould  be  given  in  the  time  of  ten  minutes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this 
in  all  kindness  and  I  believe  that  we  can  do  some  good  right  along 
the  line  of  brevity. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Louis  PioUet,  of  Bradford  county.  Be  as 
brief  as  you  possibly  can. 

MR.  PIOLLET.  I  understand  that  this  session  is  for  the  Chair- 
men of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  to  know  their  duties  and  what  they 
are  to  do,  not  as  we  understand,  but  what  the  Department  wants  us 
to  do.  I  have  already  received  blanks  for  calling  a  meeting  in  June  of 
the  different  Agricultural  Societies  and  people  interested  in  Farmers' 
Institutes,  asking  them  to  come  to  the  Court  House  to  select  places 
to  hold  the  Farmers'  Institutes.  We  are  to  have  four  Institutes  in 
Bradford  county,  two  days  each.  The  people  are  interested  and  want 
the  Institutes.  They  have  already  spoken  to  me.  They  want  one  in 
Raysville,  one  at  West  Franklin,  etc.,  but  we  are  going  to  wait  until 
June  and  let  them  come  to  the  Court  House  and  select  them  alto- 
gether, and  we  will  select  the  places  to  hold  those  Institutes  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  county  that  will  accommodate  the  farmers  best.  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  Farmers'  Institute  work,  as  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  a  number  of  years  ago,  during  the  time  of  Mr.  Edge,  and 
I  have  hauled  Brother  Seeds,  John  Hamilton,  old  man  Calder  and 
Ex-Secretary  Critchfteld  and  many  other  men  over  our  county  to 
Farmers'  Institutes.  Now  I  suppose  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chairmen 
of  Farmers'  Institutes  to  take  these  men  as  they  come  to  ns,  entertain 
them  and  deliver  them  to  the  place  of  meeting;  that  is  what  is  expected 
of  us,  whether  we  should  do  it  or  not;  and  the  |12.50  a  day  spoken 
of  is  used  up  before  you  know  it. 

Now  some  of  the  lecturers  this  morning  spoke  about  the  rigs,  con- 
veyances, that  they  were  hauled  in,  that  it  was  rather  beneath  their 
dignity  to  ride  behind  an  old  plug  of  a  farm  horse.  Well  we  cannot 
all  have  the  best  rigs,  but  nowadays  the  automobiles  are  coming  in 
and  I  believe  they  can  be  transported  in  automobiles,  maybe.  T  was 
going  to  say  that  during  the  winter  season  at  the  time  we  have  the 
Institutes,  I  have  gone  through  snow  drifts  and  taken  blizzard 
weather  to  meet  these  men  and  carry  them  from  one  end  of  the  county 
to  the  other,  which  could  not  be  done  in  an  automobile. 
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I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  at  a  Farmers'  Institute  to 
make  out  the  program  for  the  different  places  that  yon  have  selected, 
to  choose  in  that  locality  a  subject  committee  and  have  a  chairman 
among  them,  that  they  are  to  look  after  the  things  at  that  one  In- 
stitute; and  the  Chairman  of  the  county,  it  is  his  duty  to  be  there  and 
to  conduct  the  meetings.  I  believe  in  making  out  a  program  that 
suits  the  people  you  are  going  to  talk  to,  the  people  you  want  to  readi 
in  your  county.  In  our  county,  Bradford,  it  is  largely,  dairying,  and 
we  need  a  man  who  knows  how  to  talk  dairying.  If  it  is  a  potato 
county,  we  need  somebody  who  knows  how  to  talk  about  potatoes.  If 
it  is  poultry,  we  need  somebody  who  knows  how  to  talk  about  poul- 
try. We  have  all  those  things  in  our  county,  but  especially  the  dairy 
industry  is  what  people  want  to  know  about.  I  am  in  favor  of  having 
two  or  three  men  from  the  State  that  you  can  choose  and  fill  up  the 
balance  of  the  program  with  local  talent.  I  believe  that  the  evening 
sessions  should  be  devoted  to  educational  topics  and  to  domestic 
economy,  and  that  we  should  have  one  good  lecturer  to  speak  on  that 
question  say  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  then  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing to  he  filled  up  with  entertainment  by  local  talent,  recitations, 
songs,  etc.,  and  in  years  gone  by,  when  I  worked  at  this  tiling,  I  never 
had  any  trouble  to  get  a  crowd  and  people  were  always  ready  to  come 
out,  and  I  believe  that  if  every  Chairman  will  do  that,  he  will  make 
a  success. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Piollet,  I  think  perhaps  you  misconstrued 
the  remarks  of  the  speaker  with  reference  to  its  being  beneath  their 
dignity  to  ride  in  a  buggy;  I  don't  know  who  made  that  remark. 

A  Member:  I  would  like  to  speak  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  man  who 
spoke.  I  think  I  was  with  the  gentleman  just  at  that  time.  He  of 
course  had  in  mind  a  particular  trip  we  made,  I  think  he  referred  to 
that  and  I  think  I  was  with  him  on  that  trip.  We  walked  about  a 
third  of  the  way,  it  was  mountainous  and  we  walked  about  a  third 
of  the  way,  and  the  reason  we  walked  was  because  those  two  horses 
were  too  poor,  too  skinny  to  pull  us.  Now  the  speaker  had  that  in 
mind,  I  am  quite  certain. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Well,  perhaps  we'd  better  thresh  out  a  little 
further  the  duties  of  the  Chairmen  in  looking  after  and  going  with  the 
corps  of  lecturers.  It  seems  to  me,  where  it  is  absolutely  necessarr 
and  important  that  they  diould  attend  each  Institute  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  county,  that  they  should  not  lay  too  much  stress  and 
put  themselves  to  too  much  trouble  to  look  after  the  transportation 
to  and  from  these  locations,  of  the  lecturers.  I  would  suggest,  of 
course,  that  the  proper  way  for  them  to  do  is  to — 

MR.  PIOLLET:    Take  care  of  themselves? 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Not  be  dependent  entirely  on  the  County  Chair- 
man, as  they  have  too  much  to  do,  that  they  do  not  expect  too  much 
personal  attention  from  the  different  places.  The  next  county  is 
Cameron.  Mr.  Heilman  is  not  here.  Next  is  Carbon;  Mr.  Ldnhard 
is  not  here.  Next  is  Centre;  Col.  WoodwaM  has  gone.  The  next  is 
Chesrter,  Mr.  M.  E.  Conard  has  gone.    Next  is  Clarion,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wfl- 
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MR.  WILSON:  I  am  from  a  county  not  known  for  the  best  roads 
in  the  conntry.  We  have  no  trolleys  and  it  is  sometimes  a  little  dif- 
ficult to  move  from  one  place  to  another.  But  I  have  always  been 
pretty  successful  in  getting  a  pretty  good  rig  to  take  the  lecturers  and 
I  look  out  for  those  rigs  and  hire  th^m  before  the  Institnte  comes,  and 
in  advertising  the  Institute,  I  order  plenty  of  programs  and  mall  one 
to  most  all  tiie  prominent  farmers  around  where  the  Institutes  are 
to  be  held,  and  I  visit  the  merchant  there  and  tell  him  we  are  going 
to  have  an  Institute  and  give  him  some  programs  and  we  always  have 
a  pretty  fair  turn  out  in  our  county.  And  T  must  say  that  we  never 
had  a  bad  speaker;  I  will  say  that  for  the  Department,  we  never  had 
a  bad  one,  never  had  one  that  didn't  give  satisfaction.  And  in  making 
out  the  program  for  the  Institute,  I  always  visit  with  the  local  com- 
mittee and  have  them  to  select  the  subjects  that  will  most  interest 
the  people  of  their  immediate  neighborhortd,  and  in  that  way  our  In- 
stitutes every  year  have  been  improving.  I  think  our  attendance  has 
been  much  larger  the  last  year  than  it  was  the  year  before,  and  the 
year  before  that  it  was  larger  than  the  previous  year,  and  our  people 
are  more  interested  and  I  think  the  Institutes,  as  they  are  conducted 
now,  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  and  the  people  of  our  county  are 
satisfied. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Clearfield  county— Mr.  Way  is  not  here.  Col- 
umbia county — Mr.  A.  C.  Creasy. 

MR.  CREASY:  I  haven't  any  report  to  make,  as  I  am  a  new  man 
in  this  work  and  I  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  learning  all  I  possibly 
can  and  I  have  received  considerable  information  and  for  me  to  sit 
in  and  take  the  place  of  our  former  member,  J.  P.  Young,  T  am  afraid 
I  will  have  to  have  that  alarm  clock  started  over  me.  He  did  success- 
ful work  in  our  county  and  made  the  Institute  a  success.  I  will  guar- 
antee this — I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  the  Institute  a  success 
in  our  county. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Crawford  county,  Mr.  W.  F.  Throop. 

MR.  THROOP:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  only  been  associated  with 
this  work  a  short  time  and  have  hardly  any  criticism  to  make.  My 
troubles  with  the  lecturers  have  been  small,  not  to  any  great  extent. 
They  find  fault  with  me,  say  I  nearly  freeze  them  to  death.  I  be- 
lieve our  Director  of  Institutes  had  something  to  do  with  the  weather 
at  that  time  of  the  year.  The  Institutes  in  part  of  our  county,  there 
is  a  large  section  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  there  by  rail  or  trolley 
and  we  have  fifteen  miles  to  drive.  The  time  of  the  year  when  the 
Institutes  come  there  is  the  worst  weather  we  have.  It  has  always 
been  a  question  why  the  Institutes  will  start  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  in  good  weather  and  work  up  to  us  in  bad  weather.  The 
weather  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  up  until  the  middle  of 
January,  we  have  practically  good  weather ;  from  then  until  the  last 
of  March,  the  weather  you  miffht  say  is  something  fierce.  If  they 
are  going  to  continue  the  Institutes  there  in  February  and  March,  the 
only  thing  I  would  ask  would  be  that  you  send  me  a  lighter  class  of 
men  to  haul.  We  had  considernhle  of  a  load  lafrt  year;  we  only  had 
one  light  one  in  the  bunch.  When  you  come  to  haul  about  a  ton 
around,  you  must  have  a  good  team. 
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In  regard  to  advertising,  we  have  no  trouble  up  there  in  advertis- 
ing. It  has  been  my  practice  in  the  two  years  I  have  been  in,  to  take 
the  Institutes  to  a  part  of  the  county  where  they  have  never  been 
held.  Whether  they  have  been  successful  or  not,  I  don't  know.  Our 
attendance  last  year  I  believe  waft  3,600  for  eight  days.  I  considered 
that  that  was  very  good  for  our  county,  and  I  question  sometimes 
whether  the  idea  of  having  some  of  these  lecturers  a  part  of  them, 
coming  back  to  the  same  county  the  next  year — ^I  credit  the  attend- 
ance in  the  two  years  past  to  the  lecturers  we  have  had.  One  incident: 
One  man  on  the  program  was  a  horticulturist  and  I  had  the  hardest 
time  with  that  committee  to  have  him  on  the  program  at  all;  they 
said,  "We  are  fifteen  miles  inland,  what  do  we  want  with  fniit?"  I 
believe  after  Mr.  Fassett  gave  his  talk,  he  was  one  of  the  most  in 
demand  of  any  of  the  speakers,  and  I  believe  it  did  a  wonderfal  lot 
of  good,  making  that  whole  trip  over  there  fifteen  miles  through  the 
storm. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Cumberland  county,  Mr.  Ferguson. 

MR.  FERGUSON:  I  recognize  that  the  problems  differ  with  our 
counties.  We  have  heard  about  the  transportation  of  speakers;  we 
have  no  trouble  in  that  line.  We  can  reach  aU  our  points  by  auto- 
mobile, and  also  with  regard  to  our  hotels,  we  don't  have  to  sprinkle 
the  instructors  with  cologne  after  they  have  been  to  one  of  oar  hotels. 
When  I  became  a  manager,  the  Institutes  were  held  in  Carlisle, 
Mechanicsburg  and  Shippensburg.  The  result  was  that  there  was 
just  a  handful  of  men  about  the  town  that  had  nothing  else  to  do,  who 
attended.    We  took  them  out  into  the  country. 

In  regard  to  advertising,  we  have  no  trouble  along  that  line,  the 
people  come  out.  We  get  in  touch  with  the  school  teachers  and  dis- 
tribute programs  in  the  school  and  we  have  the  community  enlisted 
in  our  interest.  In  regard  to  the  long  speeches — yon  notice  my 
brother  spoke  about  the  sermon — T  suppose  that  is  true  with  the  lay- 
man; it  was  first  the  brief  sermon  and  then  the  good  sermon,  the 
[^ort  thing,  whether  it  is  good  or  not.  We  have  tried  to  break  up 
this  speech  making  and  have  encouraged  our  men  to  interrogate  the 
speakers,  announcing  at  the  beginning  of  the  Institute  that  if  they 
had  a  question,  to  break  in  at  any  time,  and  the  speakers  have  en- 
couraged that  sort  of  thing  and  I  think  they  will  bear  testimony  that 
there  are  a  good  many  farmers  with  the  interrogation  point  in  Cum- 
berland county.  You  have  no  trouble  with  the  length  of  the  exercises, 
when  you  can  have  questions  and  give  answers,  because  there  are  a 
good  many  farmers  that  know  just  as  much  about  some  of  these  prac- 
tical things  as  the  man  who  is  giving  the  instruction,  and  it  gives  him 
an  opportunity  to  confirm  what  has  been  said  or  to  interrogate  the 
speaker  in  regard  to  his  reasons  for  the  position  that  he  holds. 

And  Mr.  Director,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great  problem  that  is 
before  you,  the  great  responsibility  is  in  the  selection  of  the  men  who 
go  out  to  teach.  I  have  been  a  school  director  for  twenty  years.  I 
felt  that  the  great  obligation  on  me  was  to  select  the  teachers.  If  you 
could  get  the  right  kind  of  a  teacher,  the  problem  of  that  school  was 
fixed  for  that  year,  and  that  is  true  of  the  Institute  work.  If  the 
Director  can  lay  his  hands  on  the  right  kind  of  teachers,  why  this 
problem  of  Farmers'  Institutes  is  largely  solved.    I  think  it  is  the 
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great  work  in  agriculture  today.  There  are  a  few  of  our  boys  getting 
to  State  College ;  there  are  a  few  of  the  men  go  up  there  to  Farmeri? 
Week ;  they  are  interested  in  State  (jollege ;  may  more  of  them  go  and 
get  the  benefits  that  go  out  from  that  institution.  But  the  great  mass 
of  men  in  the  rural  districts,  the  uplift  that  comes  to  them  along 
agricultural  lines  comes  from  the  Farmers  Institutes.  And  what  we 
want,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  larger  appropriation.  I  could  locate  twice 
the  number  of  institutes  that  will  be  given  in  Cumberland  county, 
and  that  is  what  we  want,  and  if  we  had  more  money  we  could  make 
more  places. 

I  want  to  say  just  what  Brother  McGowan  has  said  in  regard  to  the 
attitude  of  the  speakers  toward  one  another.  For  them  to  be  disin- 
terested, reading  the  newspaper  or  writing  a  letter  or  doing  anything 
of  that  sort  in  a  session  the  effect  upon  that  audience  is  not  good. 
They  had  better  remain  in  their  hotel,  or  at  least  when  they  are  at  the 
Institute,  show  an  attitude  of  greater  sympathy  with  the  work.  We 
Chairmen  need  sympathy  to  go  around  from  session  to  session  and 
hear  the  same  talk  and  the  same  jokes,  and  for  these  men  to  spend 
two  or  three  months  in  listening  to  the  same  thing  day  after  day 
and  night  after  night,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  them; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  order  to  press  upon  an  audience  the  im- 
portance of  that  session  of  the  Institute,  every  member  there  who 
represents  the  State  should  be  an  interested  spectator,  listening  and 
seizing  every  opportunity  he  has  to  help  along. 

Just  one  word  more,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  then  I  am  done.  I  am 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  be  associated  with  this  work  of  the 
Farmers'  Institutes,  the  men  whom  Mr.  Martin  had,  through  these 
years,  selected  out  to  do  this  work,  men  of  knowledge  and  men  of 
character  and  men  of  inspiration  and  uplift  and  a  blessing  to  every 
community  in  which  they  go.  And  among  the  precious  memories  of 
the  years  that  have  gone  by  have  been  my  associations  with  these 
men  and  I  think  "we  want  men  who  are  interested,  not  simply  in 
agriculture  but  in  rural  conditions.  We  want  to  boost  this  work  of 
agriculture  at  the  Farmers'  Institutes.    (Applause). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Col.  Woodward,  of  Centre  county.  I  just  call 
your  attention,  Colonel,  to  the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to  hold  them 
down  to  Ave  minute  speeches  as  near  as  possible. 

COL.  WOODWARD :  You  must  somewhere  have  heard  something 
of  my  reputation ;  they  say  I  never  made  a  five  minute  speech  in  my 
life  and  cannot  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Well,  we  will  take  a  chance  this  time. 

COL.  WOODWARD:  I  apologize  for  being  ignorant  of  the  subject 
under  discussion,  as  I  just  camet  in  this  moment  and  sat  down.  I 
infer  from  the  few  last  remarks  that  I  heard  made,  that  the  subject 
is  the  work  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes ;  Mr.  Ferguson,  what  were  you 
talking  to  or  at  or  on? 

MR.  FERGUSON:  The  Farmers'  Institute,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  County  Chairman. 

MR.  PIOLLET:    I  thought  you  were  a  County  Chairman., 
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COL.  WOODWARD:  I  am.  The  point  of  view  that  the  Ckranty 
Chairman  gets  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  is  a  quite  diffei-ent  one  from 
the  view  that  any  other  man  connected  with  the  work  does  get.  The 
itinerant  speaker,  of  whom  I  had  the  special  honor  to  be  one  for  a 
great  many  years  in  this  State  and  some  other  states,  does  not  begin 
to  get  the  view  of  the  work  that  tb^e  man  is  Johnny-on-the-spot  does. 
He  does  not  know  the  noed^  as  the  local  man  does,  of  the  Farmers'  j 
Institute,  and  the  Director  who  selects  the  speakers,  does  not  know  i 
the  needs  and  never  will.  Mr.  Director,  I  am  not  discouraging,  I  do 
not  mean  to  discourage  and  never  will,  as  the  man  who  is  living  in 
,the  district  and  sees  the  farmers  from  day  to  day  and  night  to  night, 
does  know  them.  Now  1  wish  I  had  heard  my  Brother  Ferguson's  re- 
marks all  through.  I  am  pretty  sure  I  should  have  agreed  with  all 
he  said.  I  know  that  I  agree  with  the  final  remarks  he  made,  but  the 
impression  ofttimes  comes  to  me  that  there  is  weariness  among  the 
farmers  of  the  similarity  of  the  work  that  comes  to  them  through  the 
speakers  who  come  from  year  to  year,  and  that  there  are  occasions 
at  least,  speaking  not  of  my  own  locality  more  particularly  than  some 
others  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  that  sometimes  they  wish  that 
there  might  be  some  change. 

I  have  nothing  to  suggest ;  I  know  of  nothing  better  than  the  course 
that  has  been  pursued,  but  that  impression  has  come  to  me  possibly 
through  the  audiences  with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  the  localities 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar  in  my  own  county.  Sometimes  in 
thinking  it  over,  I  have  attributed  the  appearance  of  that  thing  in  my 
own  county  to  the  fact  that  we  are  too  highly  favored  by  sitting  under 
the  drippings  of  the  eaves  of  the  great  agricultural  college.  We  see 
and  know  and  hear  in  our  county  almost  constantly  of  the  teachings, 
of  the  work,  of  the  doings  and  goings-on  at  the  College,  and  be- 
comes familiar  with  it,  get  an  idea  of  it,  a  great  many  more  of  us, 
farmers'  day  and  farmers'  week  and  all  the  other  occasions  that  hap 
pen  there.  We  are  proud  of  our  Institutes,  glad  of  our  Institutes  and 
are  entertained  by  them;  go  to  them  very  frequently  and  hear  and 
know  more  of  them  possibly  than  those  localities  which  are  at  greater 
distances,  and  this  feeling  that  I  have  detected  sometimes  in  our  own 
audiences  in  Centre  county  was  due  to  that  fact,  that  we  were  fami- 
liar with  the  things  that  come  to  us  through  the  Institute  workers 
more  perhaps  than  others  who  are  further  distant  from  the  college 
and  have  less  of  that  that  is  going  on  there.  It  has  not  occurred  to 
me  to  suggest  any  improvement  or  any  change;  J  don't  know  that  I 
could  suggest  any.  I  have  not  thought  it  was  worth  while  to  under- 
take to  suggest  any. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Delaware,  Elk,  Erie,  Fayette. 

MR.  WITTKORN:  (Delaware  county).  Our  county  is  largely  be- 
coming suburban,  so  we  now  hare  nothing  but  millionaires  and  sub- 
urban people  and  that  makes  the  work  of  the  Institute  rather  hard. 
We  only  have  a  small  fringe  adjoining  Chester  county,  where  we  can 
hold  meetings.  There  was  one  criticism  called  to  my  attention  in 
the  last  few  years,  the  apparent  lack  of  courtesy  between  the  speakers. 
I  think  that  if  they  used  the  back  part  of  the  hall  to  read  the  news- 
papers instead  of  the  front,  it  would  possibly  give  the  audience  a 
better  impression. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:    Pajette,  Forest,  Franklin,  Fnlton. 

MR.  RANCK:  (Fulton  county)  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  an  agricul- 
tural county,  no  manufacturies,  mines  or  railroads,  and  it  is  a  very 
diflScult  county  to  get  over  with  a  Farmers'  Institute.  We  have  no 
way  of  travelling  except  by  teams  or  automobiles,  and  automobiles 
are  rather  expensive  over  the  kind  of  roads  we  have.  But  the  interest 
in  Institutes  is  gaining.  Last  year  we  had  a  fair  attendance,  but  it 
was  interfered  with  very  much  at  one  point  by  scarlet  fever  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  other  one  was  fairly  well  attended  considering 
the  bad  weather.  The  interest  is  gaining,  although  we  are  under  dif- 
ficulties that  perhaps  no  other  county  has  to  contend  with,  and  that 
is  the  way  of  getting  over  the  county.  To  come  in  at  one  end  of  the 
county  and  go  out  the  other  is  about  40  miles.  We  have  been  having 
the  best  kind  of  lecturers  sent  to  us  and  people  appreciate  them  very 
much  and  the  interest  is  gaining  and  I  always  want  a  continuation 
of  it  and  I  think  our  people  will  be  much  benefitted  by  the  Institute. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson — ^Mr. 
Cowan  is  here,  I  believe. 

MR.  COWAN:  (Jefferson  county).  I  have  no  criticisms  to  offer 
of  the  speakers  who  have  been  sent  to  our  county,  and  I  have  made 
an  effort  ever  since  I  have  been  County  Chairman  to  take  personal 
supervision  of  the  entire  work  until  last  year  when  I  was  unable  to 
do  80  or  attend  any  of  the  meetings.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was 
the  reason  or  not,  but  I  have  never  received  as  many  letters  of  en- 
couragement from  the  people  in  the  nei^borhood  where  the  Insti- 
tutes were  held  as  I  did  last  year,  while  lying  on  my  back  in  bed, 
sick  and  unable  to  read  or  even  to  write.  A  neighbor  "did  what  little 
writing  was  done  and  we  kept  him  busy,  and  after  the  meetings  were 
all  over,  I  received  a  number  of  encouraging  letters  and  inquiries  try- 
ing not  only  to  get  the  Institute  there  during  the  coming  season,  but 
to  get  the  same  speakers  back,  so  they  have  not  discouraged  the  people 
in  the  neighborhood.  We  will  very  likely  take  one  of  our  next  In- 
stitutes at  one  of  the  places  where  we  held  a  meeting  last  winter; 
they  had  never  had  an  Institute  there  before  and  were  very  much 
pleased  with  the  speakers  sent  out,  and  one  of  the  places  where  we 
had  held  an  Institute  before,  they  said  they  never  had  a  better  corps 
of  speakers  in  the  county  than  they  had  at  that  time,  and  I  hope  this 
work  will  continue. 

So  far  as  transportation  is  concerned,  getting  them  from  one  point 
to  another,  we  do  not  have  it  always  flowery  up  in  that  country 
either.  I  see  Brother  Menges  here  and  he  was  with  me  one  time  when 
we  had  to  cut  out  some  of  the  meetings,  for  instance  up  in  Knoxdale, 
he  was  appointed  there  and  we  were  way  at  the  other  end  of  the 
county.  These  meetings  had  been  placed  previous  to  my  becoming 
Chairman  and  the  Department  at  Harrisburg,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  previous  Chairman,  seems  to  have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  finding 
places  to  place  the  Institutes,  but  it  requires  about  100  miles  of  travel 
to  get  around  to  those  places;  it  took  two  teams  from  the  delivery 
bam  to  keep  the  men  moving  and  there  wasnt  much  time  to  talk. 
Many  other  difficulties  along  these  lines  have  become  memories.  We 
have  no  criticism  to  offer  in  regard  to  the  Department  or  the  speakers 
they  send  out.  ogtzedbyCoogle 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Matthew  Rodgers,  of  Juniata.  Please  be 
as  brief  as  possible. 

MR.  RODGERS:  I  wish  I  was  like  Col.  Woodward  and  could 
make  a  five  minute  speech;  I  can't  talk  that  long.  I  am  like  Mr. 
Harman — never  made  a  speech.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
whole  thing,  or  a  great  deal  of  it,  depends  on  the  Institute  Manager 
of  the  county.  If  he  ia  a  man  that  will  get  up  and  go  to  work  and 
keep  his  people  interested  and  informed  of  what  is  going  on,  he  doesn't 
have  very  much  trouble  getting  an  audience.  That  is  one  of  the  dif- 
ficulties we  have — ^we  get  too  much  audience.  I  think  T  will  have  to 
quit  advertising  quite  as  much  as  I  have  been  doing.  Some  of  the 
speakers  who  were  with  us  last  year  remember  how  we  had  trouble 
and  the  breaking  down  of  the  building;  the  crowd  we  had  in  was  so 
great  that  we  had  to  just  open  the  aisle  and  keep  officers  in  case  a 
fire  or  anything  would  happen. 

We  advertise  and  we  get  ready ;  as  the  speaker  over  to  the  right, 
Mr.  Wilson,  said.  We  get  lots  of  programs  printed,  put  them  in  an 
envelope  and  mail  them,  not  only  to  the  substantial  fanners  but  to 
the  ones  that  are  not  substantial.  We  want  to  get  the  man  that  is 
not  a  good  farmer  out,  if  we  can.  The  good  farmers  will  come,  but 
we  want  also  to  get  the  man  out  that  is  just  learning  how,  and  after 
we  get  the  audience  there,  it  depends  on  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  send  us  men  who  will  keep  the  audi- 
ence under  control,  give  them  something  to  think  about,  that  have 
something  to  say.  There  is  one  place  in  Juniata  county  where  they 
won't  stand  a  long  talk,  they  will  put  you  oflf  the  platform  them- 
selves, and  we  don't  want  very  much  of  it,  we  want  you  to  boil  down 
your  talk.  We  have  had  a  number  of  men  that  repeated  and  repeated 
and  went  on-it  is  the  boys  that  do  it  generally~we  try  to  make  a  short 
program,  as  is  necessary ;  we  do  not  want  to  load  the  program,  and 
then  we  discuss  the  subjects.  We  have  a  long  county  and  a  very  narrow 
one.  You  can  stand  on  my  farm  and  see  both  sides  of  the  county, 
you  cannoit  reach  it  though  unless  you  have  very  long  arms,  but  we 
have  a  20  mile  ride — if  Mr.  Scraggs  was  here,  he  could  tell  you.  either 
a  20  or  30  mile  ride,  on  a  very  cold  day,  no  snow  on  the  ground  but 
an  open  wagon  and  the  thermometer  below  zero.  But  we  get  the 
speakers  there,  and  speakers  who  have  been  with  us  and  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  got  in  our  county,  I  want  them  to 
stand  right  up  here  and  say  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  is  Lackawanna  county,  Mr.  Horace  Sea- 
mans.  We  have  a  very  important  program  for  the  remaining  part  of 
the  afternoon;  this  co-operative  market  proposition,  but  we  do  want 
to  give  the  Chairman  of  every  county  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

MR.  SEAMANS:  Mr.  Secretary  and  Mr.  Director  and  County 
Workers:  In  Lackawanna  county  we  have  had  Institutes  and  Insti- 
tutes; sometimes  interesting  and  sometimes  T  have  thought  otherwise, 
though  I  sometimes  get  the  blues,  and  I  suppose  that  when  I  get  the 
blues,  why  perhaps  I  think  that  Institutes  are  not  up  to  standard. 
But  usually  we  are  very  fortunate  in  our  speakers  that  we  get  in 
Lackawanna  county.  Last  winter  we  were  exceedingly  fortunate  and 
I  think  we  had  the  best  Institute  there  we  have  had  in  the  last  five 
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years,  so  that  after  the  Institute'  closed  Bometime  I  received  a  notice 
from  the  Department  that  I  had  got  to  get  out  and  hustle  for  the 
Institute  in  the  county,  that  it  didn't  seem  to  be  up  to  the  average, 
and  it  kind  of  hurt  me  across  the  stomach  and  I  felt  rather  sore  for 
several  days  but  I  think  I  will  get  over  it.  Now,  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Pennsylvania  we  have  a  good  many  mountains  and  a  great 
deal  of  land  tliat  is  waste  land.  It  is  not  thickly  settled;  the  land 
is  not  as  nice  as  it  is  around  Reading;  and  the  inhabitants  are  not  so 
thick  and  some  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  an  Institute.  This  was 
why  the  attendance  at  our  Institute  last  winter  was  very  attentive 
and  why  I  thought  the  Institutes  were  better,  very  much  better  than 
usual. 

Now,  to  illustrate  that:  Two  weeks  ago  yesterday  I  attended  the 
Pomona  Orange  in  Lackawanna  county,  on  the  Pocono  Mountains. 
Twelve  of  us  got  in  the  automobile  and  started  from  the  railroad 
station  to  go  to  that  place  six  miles  away.  We  got  about  .half  way 
there  and  the  lady  said  to  me,  "That's  a  deer."  A  deer  jumped  out 
in  the  road.  Where  deers  live  the  inhabitants  are  not  apt  to  be  very 
thickly  settled.  It  is  sparsely  settled  there  and  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised when  I  got  to  the  place  to  see  only  one  house  in  sight  of  the 
Grange  Hall  and  T  thought  there  wouldn't  be  much  of  a  meeting.  But 
I  was  more  surprised  when  we  had  our  dinner  and  120  sat  down, 
showing  that  they  come  from  other  parts  of  the  county  that  were 
more  thickly  settled  and  they  were  trying  to  help  out,  for  the  Grange 
was  a  new  one. 

Now  what  to  say  or  what  to  offer  in  this  work,  I  do  not  know.  I 
am  getting  along  to  the  time  of  life  that  I  am  satisfied  with  most  any- 
thing, and  I  guess  I  will  not  criticise. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Lancaster  county,  Mr.  Bruckart. 

MR.  BRUCKART:  I  must  confess  to  being  one  of  the  younger 
County  Chairmen;  I  am  only  two  years  old.  I  will  say,  though, 
that  I  had  some  experience  before  as  a  county  institute  speaker  and 
I  have  observed  some  things  and  learned  some  things  now  by  experi- 
ence, and  the  way  1  understand  it,  the  scope  of  this  Institute  work, 
the  way  it  is  put  up  by  the  Department.  The  object  is  to  reach 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  farmers,  benefit  the  greatest  possible 
amount.  In  order  to  do  that,  we  have  got  to  try  and  get  them  into 
our  meetings. 

Now,  when  I  took  charge,  I  found  fairly  good  institutes  in  our 
county,  but  I  started  with  that  object  in  view  and  I  have  still  got 
that  object  in  view  to  fill  the  halls,  especially  in  the  daytime.  The 
evening  meetings  generally  can  take  care  of  themsdves  pretty 
well;  we  want  to  get  the  farmers  there  during  the  day.  Now,  it 
may  interest  you  to  hear  how  I  started,  because  it  was  a  success. 
We  had  two  days  less  last  year  than  the  year  before,  but  we  had 
an  increased  attendance,  and  after  T  was  appointed,  I  first  made  it 
a  point  to  meet  the  different  local  committees  that  had  been  on 
duty  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  I  set  a  date  and  went  to 
their  places  and  met  them,  and  when  T  came  there  I  found  local 
committees  with  lists,  some  of  them  a  foot  long,  and  when  these 
men  did  not  come,  three  or  four  or  five  came  and  met  me  and  we 
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made  out  a  progi-am  of  those  men  that  had  interest  enoa^  to 
come,  and  I  used  them  for  my  live  wires  and  then  we  revised  this 
local  committee  list  and  found  out  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dead 
wood  in  there  and  trimmed  that  out.  Men  were  on  there  who 
were  in  various  callings  of  life  and  were  not  really  farmers  and 
did  not  even  honor  the  meetings  scarcely  w^ith  their  presence.  We 
cut  them  out  and  got  on  a  good  live  committee  in  each  district 
where  we  had  Farmers?  Institutes  and  then  appointed  ladies  on 
committees,  called  them  the  domestic  science  and  needlework  com- 
mittees, and  got  them  interested. 

We  should  get  the  ladies  in  these  Institutes  .because  if  yon  get 
the  ladies,  the  men  must  come,  they  will  make  them  do  it.  And 
there  is  another  reason  why  we  want  the  ladies  in,  and  that  is  this: 
Now  these  State  lecturers,  they  are,  as  a  general  thing,  good  men, 
but  do  you  know  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  great  admirers  of  the 
fair  sex,  and  if  yon  get  them  in  there  at  those  meetinp,  it  puts  them 
on  their  mettle  and  they  wiU  do  better  work  than  if  it  is  just  a 
stag  party;  they  wiU  do  a  whole  lot  better  work,  th,ey  will  get 
right  down  to  hard  tacks  and  show  up  to  their  best  advantage  do 
better  work.  I  hope  you  will  make  a  note  of  that  and  wherever  we 
have  those  ladies'  committees,  we  have  our  best  institutes  and  so 
we  have  been  working  along  that  line. 

And  now  about  the  posters — do  you  know  I  think  that  the  poster 
has  about  ceased  to  work;  it  does  not  seem  to  bring  results.  I  get 
in  touch  with  our  local  papers  and  they  give  us  these  notices  that 
the  Department  sends  out,  notices  that  I  write  out;  and,  by  the 
way,  I  find  this  to  be  the  case,  I  have  got  to  do  that  work  my.self ; 
if  I  leave  it  to  the  local  chairman,  it  may  or  may  not  get  done.  1 
know  that  in  one  instance  when  I  got  down  to  the  meeting  the 
programs  were  lying  there,  had  not  been  put  out,  so  this  last  year 
I  got  all  those  programs  and  went  to  the  local  committee  and  helped 
them  make  up  a  program,  took  the  copy  home  and  had  it  printed, 
and  about  three  weeks  before  the  meetings  came  oflf,  I  took  half  a 
dozen  of  those  programs,  put  them  in  an  envelope  and  maiW  them 
to  each  member  of  that  local  committee,  distributed  them  all  through 
the  session  and  told  them  they  should  put  them  where  they  would 
do  the  most  good,  and  that  is  a  very  good  way  of  advertising  your 
meetings,  because  the  people  will  read  this  program,  get  it  out 
and  talk  about  it.  They  talk  about  it  and  get  interested  and  get 
their  neighbors  interested  and  come  to  the  meetings. 

Now  one  word  about  these  lecturers.  I  know  the  Department  makes 
changes  from  time  to  time  and  uses  the  best  material  they  have 
got.  Last  year  we  were  unfortunate,  one  of  the  best  speakers  could 
not  come  and  they  wanted  to  be  very  kind  to  us  and  sent  us  three 
young  men  from  State  College,  men  that  did  not  have  any  experi- 
ence. I  am  a  State  College  man,  I  have  got  a  boy  in  school  there 
now,  but  that  was  a  little  too  much,  it  might  do  in  some  <!omranni- 
ties,  but  it  did  not  do  so  well  in  our  community  because  the  Lan- 
caster county  Dutch  like  to  have  men  who  have  had  the  practical 
experience  and  can  come  and  give  it  out  from  their  own  ex]E>erience. 
and  if  yon  can  send  us  men  that  can  talk  Dutch  or  talk  United 
States,  that  is  the  kind  we  want,  men  that  can  pot  it  right  there 
in  a  reasonably  few  words. 
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Now  in  regard  to  that  time  limit,  about  the  speaker,  putting  the 
alarm  clock  on;  you  know  that  is  difficult  for  this  reason,  a  man 
may  have  a  short  speech  and  fall  short.  A  man  may  have  a  subject 
that  he  cannot  possibly  handle  in  twenty  minutes,  he  cannot  do 
it,  and  so  long  as  that  meeting  is  interested  and  asks  him  questions, 
holds  him  up  and  gets  information  out  of  him,  I  do  not  like  to  pull 
down  on  him.  Of  course  we  have  got  to  do  it  eventually,  but  I  say 
we  have  got  to  make  a  little  distinction,  you  have  got  to  be  elastic 
and  not  be  too  much  to  the  point.    Thank  you. 

MB.  J.  ALDUS  HERB:  Can  T,  as  an  ex-member  from  Lancaster 
county,  give  a  few  suggestions? 

1*6  CHAIRMAN:  Certainly,  we  will  give  you  two  minutes,  if 
possible. 

MB.  HERB:  First,  I  would  say  shorten  the  program;  don't  have 
so  many  subjects,  and  when  you  have  a  good  subject  that  you  are 
interested  in,  finish  it.  Two  subjects  in  half  a  day  or  one  session 
are  sufficient.  Then  again,  send  the  man  to  the  district  who  is 
familiar  with  the  customs  of  the  community.  What  right  have  I, 
as  a  farmer  of  Lancaster  county,  which  grows  tobacco  and  feeds  fat 
cattle,  to  go  to  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  and  tell  that 
man  how  to  farm,  when  I  know  nothing  about  his  business?  (Ap- 
plause). We  have  not  had  a  solitary  man  except  one  professor  from 
State  College  to  tell  us  how  to  grow  tobacco,  and  we  have  had 
about  two  men  for  9  years,  while  I  was  Chairman,  who  could  tell 
us  how  to  feed  beef  cattle.  I  think  the  Institute  has  done  us  a 
lot  of  good  and  I  did  all  T  could  for  it ;  but  your  programs  are  too 
long  and,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  speakers,  many  of  them  come 
there  and  are  not  competent  in  the  community  where  they  are 
talking — I  will  be  frank  with  you.  Now  we  have  had  elegant  speak- 
ers and  speakers  who  knew  their  subjects,  but  it  has  been  my  lot  a 
few  years  ago  when  I  was  in  the  dairy  business,  for  a  gentleman 
to  get  up  and  discuss  the  topic  of  pure  bred  sires  at  the  head  of  a 
herd,  and  I  asked  him  this  pointed  question,  "What  kind  of  a 
pure  bred  sire  have  you?"  He  says,  "I  never  owned  one."  Gentle- 
men, that  kind  of  argument  will  do  no  good  in  our  county.  Give  us 
a  practical  man,  a  man  who  can  stand  up  before  this  audience  and 
tell  you,  "I  am  doing  it  to-day,  come  to  see  me  and  I  will  show 
you;"    I  am  from  Missouri.     (Applause). 

The  CHAIBMAN:  I  think  your  programs,  Mr.  Herr,  as  T  under- 
stand it,  are  usually  made  up  by  your  county  chairman  and  the 
responsibility  for  your  program  absolntely  rests  with  your  local 
people.  We  are  getting  along  vctv  slow.  We  have  three  addresses 
this  afternoon,  one  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Dorsett,  of  Mansfield;  one  by  Mr. 
S.  W.  Funk,  of  Boyerstown,  and  one  by  Mr.  Howard  W.  Selby,  of 
Philadelphia,  that  I  think  you  will  ail  enjoy  and  which  we  are 
anxious  for  you  to  hear,  and  I  would  like  for  all  the  subsequent 
speakers  to  confine  their  remarks  strictly  to  the  question  and  cut 
down  the  time  to  two  minutea  and  then  they  will  perhaps  get 
through  in  five.  (Laughter).  The  next  county  is  Lawrence,  Mr. 
Doris  L.  Fulkman. 
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ME.  PIOLLET:  You  ought  to  set  the  example  for  the  Chainnan 
of  the  Farmers'  Institute;  yon  have  got  a  watch;  why  don't  you 
call  them  down?  When  I  was  chairman  of  the  Farmers'  Institute 
and  a  man  talked  over  his  time,  I  would  call  him  down  and  I  would 
do  it  again. 

MB.  FULEMAN:  As  I  am  a  new  member  of  this  Board,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fitting  for  me  to  take  your  time  and  tell  you  how  to  run 
county  institutes,  and  I  think  I  will  just  give  my  five  minutes  to 
somebody  else. 

The  CHAIBMAN:    Lebanon  county,  Mr.  Edward  Shuey. 

MB.  SHUEY:  I  am  not  here  to  make  a  speech  at  all.  I  thought 
that  this  meeting  of  the  Gdunty  Chairmen  was  to  give  as  informa- 
tion about  what  to  do  next  year.  But  so  far  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
more  an  exi)erience  meeting  than  anything  else  and  we  did  not 
get  any  new  su^estions  as  to  what  is  to  be  taken  up  for  the 
next  year. 

I  have  not  asked  the  Department  for  a  special  anybody  at  all 
before  this,  whoever  they  give  us  we  were  satisfied  with  in  Ijebanon 
county,  and  I  think  every  speaker  that  has  been  in  my  county  was 
satisfied  with  the  accommodations  I  tried  to  get  for  him.  We  knov 
that  we  cannot  give  them  all  they  would  like  to  have,  but  we  ac- 
commodate them  the  best  we  understand  and  know  how  to  do, 
and  about  the  publishing  of  the  Institutes,  I  have  been  in  the  work 
ten  or  twelve  years  and  I  have  tried  different  ways  of  making  an- 
nouncements for  the  Institutes.  I  get  our  \  county  papers,  the 
daily  and  weekly  papers,  to  announce  the  whole  program,  and  ooe 
time  we  had  a  movable  school  at  Jonestown  four  days ;  I  went 
myself  and  got  the  programs  printed  and  then  went  to  most  of  tbe 
sdiools  in  the  two  townships  and  gave  the  teacher  a  program  for 
every  family  in  that  school,  whether  a  farmer  or  another  family,  so 
that  every  family  in  the  district  got  a  program  a  week  ahead,  and 
that  was  the  smallest  attendance  we  had  in  the  county  since  1  have 
been  working  as  a  county  chairman,  and  then  I  said  "It  is  no  use 
spending  so  much  time  for  advertising  and  sending  out  programs 
to  the  different  committees,  that  they  shall  cany  them  out  and 
get  it  published,  in  the  papers  and  put  up  the  posters  as  they  aie 
sent,  and  that  is  all  I  am  doing  and  I  think  it  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, but  I  learned  by  that  experience  that  if  you  go  too  far,  yon 
wiU  spoil  the  whole  thing. 

Another  question  comes  in  there  about  the  attendance.  It  just 
happened  that  those  four  days  were  the  beginning  of  December  and 
they  were  bright  and  nice  and  warm  days  and  every  farmer  wanted 
to  work  at  home  to  get  his  work  out  of  the  way  for  the  coining 
winter,  and  that  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  and  so  I  have  had 
no  new  work,  only  in  regard  to  the  program;  some  said  cut  it  down 
short.  I  say  put  three  questions  or  four  for  every  half  day  and  get 
your  man  in  the  Institute  to  ask  questions,  and  as  soon  as  they  don't 
ask  any  more  questions,  that  man  ought  to  stop  and  not  stand  there 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  talk  yet  when  there's  no  questions 
asked,  when  the  people  are  not  interested  any  more;  as  soon  as 
they  stop  asking  questions,  that  man  ought  to  stop  and  be  done 
and  let  the  other  one  have  a  chance. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:    Lehigh  county,  Mr.  P.  S.  Fenstermacher. 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:  Everybody  is  starting  as.  a  new  mem- 
ber; new  chairman.  That  reminds  me  that  I  am  getting  to  be  an 
old  member,  pretty  near  quitting  time.  I  remember  tl^  speakers 
when  I  started  out  as  chairman,  Col.  Woodward,  they  talked  on 
roads,  schools,  dairying — I  won't  make  a  speech — the  question  of 
hall  rent  also  came  up.  We  are  paying  too  much  for  hall  rent.  Is  it 
possible,  if  I  could  get  people  or  a  location  where  they  won't  de- 
mand any  haU  rent,  is  it  possible  to  have  two  days  more  of  the 
Institutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  just  a  question  of  money;  our  appropria- 
tions are  limited  now,  and  we  could  not  promise  it  now. 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:  If  I  could  get  a  definite  answer,  I 
could  cut  out  the  hall  rent  business  altogether  by  guaranteeing  them 
two  days  more  Institutes. 

MB.  FIRST :  We  would  have  to  find  out  how  one  expense  woold 
compare  with  the  other.  If  we  should  give  you  two  more  Insti- 
tutes, it  might  cost  a  whole  lot  more  money  than  the  hall  rent 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:  Two  topics  are  sufQcient  for  half  a 
day's  session.  The  attendance  is  measured  by  the  state  of  the 
weather,  in  Lehigh  county.  Altogether,  the  speakers  are  all  right, 
we  have  no  complaint  to  make.  I  try  to  make  them  pay  their  trans- 
portation from  institute  to  institute;  am  I  right?  Must  the  Insti- 
tute speaker  or  the  Chairman  pay  the  expense  of  a  conveyance  from 
one  institute  to  the  other? 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Why,  the  Chairman  has  been  doing  it. 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:  Then  they  had  reason  to  kick  and 
kick  me  hard,  because  I  did  not  do  it  on  several  occasiona  In  re- 
gard to  advertising,  we  have  no  trouble  in  Lehigh  county;  I  never 
spent  a  cent  on  advertising.  I  am  a  friend  of  every  man  in  Lehigh 
county.  They  say,  "We  always  get  some  news  from  Fenstermacher ;" 
and  when  I  have  something  I  want  published,  they  will  do  it.  They 
give  me  all  the  advertising  I  want  and  no  questions  asked. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Luzerne  county,  Mr.  J.  E.  Hildebrant 

MR.  HILDEBRANT:  We  all  tell  so  near  the  same  story,  each 
has  a  little  different  way  of  working  out  our  plans  and  our  inter- 
ests. I  worked  a  little  different  -than  some  of  the  rest.  We  meet, 
of  course,  the  second  Tuesday  in  .Tune  and  when  we  meet,  and  the 
gentleman  comes  to  the  courthouse  and  asks  for  the  Institute,  I 
want  him  to  substantiate  that  he  will  take  interest  enough  to 
write  it  up  and  see  that  we  have  a  successful  Institute,  and  then  I 
try  to  have  for  Chairman,  the  man  who  is  best  acquainted  in  the 
location  and  takes  an  interest  and  choose  the  subjects  that  would 
be  of  most  interest  to  his  people,  and  if  the  speaker  that  is  sent 
to  us  is  not  adapted  to  our  county,  the  same  as  the  brotiier  here  has 
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referred  to,  I  have  taken  it  up  with  the  Director  and  I  think  that 
is  the  place  to  rectify  that,  the  Director  and  the  County  Manager, 
and  I  think  the  Director  should  rectify  it  and  send  me  a  man  who 
can  discuss  the  subjects  that  interest  our  locality.  I  don't  want  a 
man  to  talk  tobacco  or  poultry,  because  we  have  had  so  many  fail- 
ures in  poultry  and  1  don't  care  much  for  the  statistical  gentlemen ; 
we  have  got  State  College  men  in  our  part  of  the  State  and  they 
are  full  of  that,  but  we  want  practical  men  who  can  tell  us  how 
to  do  it  and  prove  that  they  can  do  it.  The  lecturers  have  to  bear 
and  forbear.  If  I  can't  bring  out  a  rig  that  is  quite  as  good  as  some 
others,  they  have  to  forbear  with  me  and  I  forbear  with  them.  But 
we  have  had  very  good  lecturers,  I  can  go  further  and  say  we  had 
good  ones  not  only  last  year  but  year  before. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Lycoming  county,  Mr.  B.  F.  Kahler. 

A  Member:    As  Mr.  Kahler  is  not  here,  can  I  have  two  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Yea,  sir. 

A  Member:  About  five  or  six  years  ago  we  had  an  Institute  in 
our  township  and  the  seating  capacity  was  about  450  and  we  not 
only  filled  that  hall  but  chairs  filled  the  aisles.  We  had  nearly  1800 
people  at  the  five  sessions.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this,  we 
all  know  there  are  a  lot  of  farmers  in  each  community  who  are  in 
for  anything  that  wUl  help  them  to  the  detriment  of  everybody 
else.  If  everybody  is  to  be  benefitted,  they  are  not  for  it;  but  there 
is  always  in  each  community  one  or  two  men  who  have  a  little 
breadth,  who  realize  that  one  man  cannot  be  prosperous  without 
some  of  that  prosperity  leaking  through  on  the  rest.  There  was 
one  of  these  men  who  took  that  in  charge  and  not  only  called  up 
every  farmer  that  had  a  telephone  in  the  community  and  told  them 
about  the  Institute  and  invited  them  out  personally,  but  talked  with 
them  on  the  road.  The  suggestion  I  want  to  make  is  this,  that  if 
each  county  chairman  will  sort  of  put  it  up  to  one  man  in  each 
community  and  find  the  man  that  is  a  little  broad  and  say  to  him 
"I  depend  on  you  to  make  this  Institute  a  success,"  I  think  that 
will  help  a  whole  lot  to  get  the  people  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  McKean  county,  Mr.  E.  A.  Studholme.  Mercer 
county,  Mr.  W.  C.  Black. 

MR.  BLACK:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  In  my  thirteen 
years  as  County  Chairman  of  Institutes  in  my  county  and  in  most 
every  instance  attending  this  round-up  meeting,  when  I  have  found 
occasion  to  say  the  word,  someone  rose  before  me  who  said  what  I 
have  thought  much  better  than  I  could  say  it.  I  do  not  propose 
to  consume  much  time  to-day.  I  think  our  Institutes  have  been  a 
very  great  benefit  to  us  in  Mercer  county,  I  am  quite  sure  they  have 
been  to  the  County  Chairman.  One  of  the  chief  benefits  has  been 
the  development  of  more  gall.  You  can  ask  Mr.  Dorsett,  who,  in 
his  closing  address  at  one  of  our  meetings,  said  the  County  Chair- 
man took  occasion  every  twenty  minutes  to  tell  him  he  was  boss. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  Mifflin  county,  Monroe  county,  Mr.  F.  8. 
Brong. 

MR.  BRONG:  I  feel  that  there  is  other  work  waiting  that  is 
more  important  than  anything  I  could  say,  and  therefore  I  for- 
bear. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Montgomery  county,  Mr.  J.  H.  Schultz. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  I  object  in  the  first  place  to  the  way  we  are 
told  to  print  our  programs.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  print  the 
programs  and  the  Institutes  of  one  county  on  one  sheet  of  paper. 
I  believe  that  each  Institute  ought  to  have  its  separate  program, 
for  this  reason,  it  is  a  means  of  getting  the  people  out  to  the  dif- 
ferent Institutes.  I  want  that  program  by  itself,  and  then  I  want 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  Committee  on  Music,  the  Committee 
on  Arrangements  and  I  want  as  many  peoples'  names  on  that  pro- 
gram as  I  can  find  to  spread  it  all  over  the  different  sections.  Then 
after  that  program  is  made  up,  those  people  feel  honored  because 
their  name  is  on  the  program,  they  feel  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  success  of  that  Institute;  they  get  notice  that 
they  are  looked  upon  to  see  that  the  people  in  their  particular  sec- 
tion come  out  to  tiie  Institute  and  I  think  it  is  more  economy  if  we 
do  it  that  way  than  the  other  way.  The  only  way  we  can  figure 
economy  is  when  we  make  a  success  out  of  it. 

Another  thing,  by  having  that  program  printed  in  the  local  paper 
where  that  Institute  is,  that  editor  feels  himself  responsible,  to  a 
certain  extent,  for  the  publication  of  the  news  of  that  Institute, 
and  I  use  it  in  that  way  to  get  in  personal  touch  with  the  editor. 
He  gets  a  little  something  out  of  it  and  he  does  more  for  you.  Then 
I  cannot  understand  why  the  people  here  object  to  the  long  program ; 
I  want  the  long  program.  If  we  go  down  into  this  dining  room 
and  have  only  two  things  to  eat,  we  don't  enjoy  it  very  much,  we 
want  a  variety.  You  don't  want  only  a  certain  class  to  come  at  a 
certain  Institute,  at  a  certain  session,  you  want  all  the  people 
there  at  every  session,  and  in  order  to  have  them  and  instruct  them, 
you  must  have  a  variety  of  subjects.  I  can  tell  you  in  what  condi- 
tion I  was  this  last  season,  I  had  three  men  allotted  to  me  in  my 
section,  which  was  all  right  and  would  have  been  enough,  but  there 
was  one  man  on  that  list  I  didn't  like  to  have,  not  on  account  of 
the  man,  for  he  was  a  good  man  on  his  subject,  but  We  are  not  in 
a  trucking  section  and  I  had  had  him  there  before  and  the  people 
blamed  me  for  it  and  I  objected  to  the  Department  and  they  sent 
me  an  extra  man,  a  good  man,  and  then  it. was  all  right;  I  had  four 
men.  I  thought  when  they  sent  me  the  extra  man  they  would  with- 
draw the  other  man,  but  they  didn't,  I  guess  they  couldn't,  conse- 
quently, I  had  four. men  and  put  them  on  the  program  for  the  same 
session  and  that  is  where  I  put  my  foot  in  it.  At  last  I  threw  up 
my  hands  and  they  ran  the  Institute. 

PROF.  MENGES:    I  didn't  run  your  Institute.     (Laughter). 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  I  feel  positive  that  if  we  have  short  talks  and 
talks  to  the  point. — ^you  don't  want  to  tell  a  man  everything,  you 
want  to  give  him  a  chance  to  question  you;  if  you  learn  the  lessons 
for  your  child,  you  won't  do  the  child  any  good.     Let  your  man 
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point  things  ont,  impress  them  on  the  people  and  that  is  the  way 
to  make  a  success,  I  think.  There  are  other  things  that  have  been 
mentioned  here  and  I  cannot  help  but  say  a  word  on  them  also.  I 
think  that  the  speakers  on  the  platform  ought  to  have  respect 
enough  for  the  audience  not  to  sit  there  and  open  the  morning  news- 
paper and  read  it  right  before  the  public.  Now  those  things  we 
are  supposed  to  tell  at  the  Farmers'  Institute.  This  is  not  said  in 
any  spii-it  of  criticism,  and  those  people,  I  can  see  their  position, 
they  hear  those  talks  day  after  day,  week  in  and  week  out,  and 
they  get  sick  of  it  and  want  some  change,  but  I  think  it  is  far 
better  if  they  withdraw  from  the  room  to  read  their  papers. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Montour  county,  Mr,  J.  Miles  Derr. 

-  MB.  DEBB:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
Chairmen  this  afternoon  are  taking  a  rather  pessimistic  view  of 
our  work.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  a  little  bit  more  optimistic.  I 
don't  see  that  we  have  any  reason  to  complain  quite  so  much  abont 
out  meetings.  I  was  Chairman  six  or  seven  years  ago;  I  think  I 
had  the  best  meetings  and  the  largest  attendance  I  have  had  since 
I  became  Chairman.  My  attendance  has  not  been  so  large  since 
that,  not  because  I  am  getting  old  and  indifferent  at  all,  but  at 
that  time  we  had  a  good  place  to  hold  our  meetings  in,'  a  small 
borough  in  the  center  of  the  county,  three  churches  there,  and 
we  had  an  attendance  of  as  high  as  five,  six  and  seven  hundred 
people  at  a  meeting.  I  have  had  a  whole  lot  since  Tdiere  we  have 
had  anywhere  from  25  to  50. 

Now  I  can  tell  you  just  why  we  cannot  hold  our  Institute  at 
that  small  borough  since  that  time;  about  5  years  ago  we  had  an 
old  gentleman  at  one  of  our  meetings  one  evening  and  he  was  fall 
of  funny  stories  and  he  displayed  himself  and  his  story  told  rather 
too  freely  on  the  platform  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  council 
of  that  church  were  old  maiden  ladies  and  widows  who  were  over 
pious,  and  from  that  time  on  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  those 
churches  as  meeting  houses.  I  do  not  blame  any  of  you  speakers  for 
that,  because  the  speaker  who  made  that  blunder  is  not  with  as  to- 
day; he  has  gone  to  his  reward.  I  do  not  feel  blue  abont  that  any 
more.  I  was  assured  a  few  days  ago  that  we  can  hold  our  meet- 
ings in  that  borough;  I  think  we  ought  to  do  a  little  smiling.  There 
is  not  a  single  lecturer  there  but  what  gave  us  pleasure  and  theif 
are  welcome  to  come  back  there. 

In  regard  to  getting  attendance  at  the  meetings,  the  forther  I 
go  away  from  the  county  seat,  the  larger  the  attendance  will  be. 
When  I  go  to  Whitehall,  14  miles  away  from  the  county  seat,  I 
can  get  the  church,  a  large,  commodious  building,  and  get  the  hall 
filled.  I  offer  prizes  at  times  to  see  who  will  bring  tiie  largest  load 
there.  We  had  one  load  of  sixty  some  people,  school  children,  and 
all  of  them  brought  on  one  sled.  With  these  few  remarks,  I  wwit 
take  up  your  time,  but  I  think  you  fellows  have  had  a  larger  at- 
tendance in  the  past  year  than  the  previous  year,  therefore  we 
have  no  reason  to  complain.  Try  and  increase  the  number  next 
year. 

The  CHAIBMAN:    Northampton  county,  Mr.  C.  S.  Messinger. 
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Mb.  MESSIKGER:  There  was  a  lot  said  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  repeat.  I  think  we  had  the  best  Institute  last  year  we 
have  ever  had.  Our  county  is  connected  by  trolley  and  railroad 
system  from  one  end  to  the  other.  We  make  it  our  business  to  hold 
these  institutes,  if  possible  at  one  of  those  lines.  One  question  1 
would  like  to  ask  here — Mr.  Fenstermacher  said,  "Are  we  expected 
to  transport  the  speakers  from  one  place  to  another?"  And  1  be- 
lieve that  was  answered  yes.  Do  you  mean  that  I  shall  transport 
the  speakers  from  one  Institute  to  another  by  rail  or  only  by  con- 
veyance from  the  station  ? 

MB.  FIBST:  That  means  that  you  meet  them  at  the  railroad  sta- 
tion and  convey  them  to  the  hall. 

MR.  MESSINGEB:    It  was  not  stated  that  way. 

MB.  FENSTERMACHER:     I  didn't  ask  that  question. 

MR.  MESSINGER:  He  asked  him,  "Am  I  to  transport  the 
speakers  from  one  Institute  to  another?"  And  the  Chairman  said, 
yes. 

MR.  FIRST:    The  Bulletin  gives  you  that  information. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  By  way  of  explanation  with  reference  to  that 
matter,  as  there  may  be  some  misunderstanding,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  lecturers  pay  it  by  trolley  or  by  rail.  If  you  have  a  livery 
rig,  you  pay  for,  the  rig  and  send  your  bUl  into  the  Department. 

MR.  MESSINGER:  I  understand  it  that  way  but  the  question 
was  not  answered  that  way.  t  also  want  it  understood  that  we  hold 
onr  Institutes  at  places  where  their  coats  don't  smell  of  the  cow 
stable  after  they  go  away.  About  printing  the  posters,  I  think 
that  the  Department  ought  to  print  those  posters  for  each  section 
complete.  Now  they  are  printed  in  a  skeleton  form,  sent  to  ns,  we 
send  them  to  the  printer  and  pay  about  as  much  again  as  it  would 
cost  the  Department  to  print  them  and  send  them  on  to  us  to  send 
out.  You  don't  want  me  to  take  your  posters  as  you  send  them, 
write  in  my  old  farmer's  way,  the  names  of  the  speakers  in  those 
posters,  and  their  places  and  the  subjects,  etc.  We  have  to  get  them 
printed.  Now  I  believe,  as  was  stated  this  morning  by  one  of  the 
speakers,  that  we  ought  to  have  a  little  more  mail  communication 
with  our  members,  such  as  postal  cards  and  letters,  printed  complete, 
so  as  to  simply  write  on  the  address  and  send  a  special  invitation  to 
the  different  people  throughout  the  county.  We  had  a  very  hard 
section  to  get  our  people  to  the  Institutes.  Whether  they  do  not 
know  it  or  not,  I  don't  know.  Now,  as  far  as  the  rest  is  concerned, 
I  would  have  a  good  deal  to  say.  I  am  no  young  man  in  the  work, 
although  I  am  not  one  of  the  oldest;  but  so  much  has  been  said 
that  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time.    I  want  to  thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Northumberland  county,  Perry  county,  Phila- 
delphia county. 
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MR.  CLARK  M.  BOWER  (rerry  county) :  We  are  always  glad 
to  have  the  Farmers'  Institutes  in  Perry  county.  I  attend  all  the 
Farmers'  Institutes.  The  trouble  is  we  do  not  have  bnildings  large 
enough  to  hold  the  people  at  some  of  the  sessions;  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  Department  for  sending  such  good  men,  they  are  always 
welcome.  We  advertise  the  best  we  can  in  the  papers,  but  th^ 
turn  out  and  I  send  notices  to  school  teachers  and  have  them  an- 
nounce in  their  schools  for  the  children  and  parents  to  come,  and 
they  are  doing  a  good  work.  I  cannot  say  too  high  words  for  all 
the  speakers  that  are  there;  sometimes  1  am  afraid  we  expect  too 
much  of  a  State  lecturer;  sometimes  we  think  a  common  school 
teacher  ought  to  know  everything  and  answer  all  questions.  They 
are  only  human,  but  they  have  served  the  district  and  the  county 
very  faithfully  and  the  people  asked  to  have  them  back  at  the  next 
institute  there  next  winter,  so  if  the  State  wiU  gvie  us  more  days, 
we  will  surely  find  places  for  the  lecturers. 

The  CHAIRMAN:     Pike  county,  Potter  county. 

Mfe.  CRITTENDEN:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  and 
no  criticism.  The  speakers  have  done  fine  who  have  been  sent  to 
our  section.    I  have  tried  to  do  the  best  I  could  for  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN:     Schuylkill  county. 

MR.  JOHN  SHOENER:  During  my  seven  years  of  Institute 
work,  I  have  tried  to  reach  as  many  farmers  in  Schuylkill  county  as 
I  possibly  could.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  physical 
geography  of  Schuylkill  county  know  that  we  have  a  broad  moun- 
tain and  a  lot  of  valleys,  and  it  is  a  large  county  and  it  takes  some- 
time to  cover  the  entire  county  and  reach  all  the  farmers.  These 
Institutes  have  been  held  for  tiiirty  years  and  still  I  am  sure  that 
oae  half  the  farmers  in  Schuylkill  county  have  never  seen  a  Farmers' 
Institute.  The  attendance  may  not  be  as  great  as  in  some  of  your 
larger  agricultural  counties,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  farmer 
would  have  a  greater  distance  to  come.  If  you  take  those  Institutes 
through  the  boroughs  of  my  county,  I  would  have  a  larger  attend- 
ance, but  it  seems  to  me  that  too  much  stress  is  put  upon  a  larger 
attendance,  and  I  would  rather  have  a  dozen  or  twenty-five  in- 
terested farmers  than  three  or  four  hundred  children  and  i)eople 
that  come  there  for  amusement.  I  know  that  we  are  doing  good 
work  and  that  the  work  has  paid  dozens  of  times  where  we  have 
an  attendance  of  only  twenty-five  or  fifty,  and  those  lecturers  who 
have  been  doing  our  county  can  bear  me  out. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  advertising,  I  would  have  those  posters  sent 
out  around  sections  where  the  Institutes  are  to  be  held  and  then 
I  would  have  a  number  of  programs  printed,  which  I  would  send 
to  the  public  schools  and  have  them  sent  to  every  family  in  that 
community  or  near  around. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Snyder  county,  Somerset  county,  Sullivan 
county. 

MR.  G.  E.  BOWN,  (S'ullivan  county):  As  I  am  practically  a 
new  man  at  the  wheel,  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  had  very  much  to  say.  I 
do  not  care  to  be  hauled  oflf  the  floor,  never  have  been  and  don't 
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want  to  commence  now.  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  my  short  ex- 
I)erience,  the  instructors  sent  to  us  have  been  general;  I  have  had 
no  use  for  an  alarm  clock  or  anything  of  that  sort.  We  heard  this 
morning  something  about  transporting  the  gentlemen.  As  you  know, 
Sullivan  is  a  back  county  and  not  tlie  best  with  either  railroads  or 
electric  roads.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  with  the  mercury  stand- 
ing at  twelve  or  fourteen  below  zero,  taking  some  five  hours  to 
make  eighteen  miles,  there  isn't  anything  funny  about  traveling 
there. 

The  CHAIRMAN:     Susquehanna  county. 

DR.  E.  E.  TOWER:  They  commenced  on  five  minutes  and  got 
down  to  two,  and  I  thought  it  would  probably  be  all  out  before  it 
came  to  me.  There  are  just  two  little  things  I  want  to  speak  of; 
one  is  in  n^ard  to  the  time  the  Institutes  ought  to  be  held.  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  Institutes  cannot  be  held  up  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  and  then  work 
down  through  the  State.  As  the  season  grows  colder,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  around  that  part  of  the  northern  tier  of  counties 
when  it  is  so  terribly  cold  and  we  cannot  get  a  crowd  there  as  we 
would  if  the  season  was  in  a  little  different  shape.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reason  we  will  secure  a  great  deal  larger  attendance.  My 
Institutes  last  year  were  not  up  to  standard,  for  the  simple  fact 
that  I  only  went  into  the  business  three  or  four  weeks  before  the 
Institutes  were  held,  and  was  told  they  were  advertised  and  I  after- 
wards found  they  were  not,  consequently  I  do  not  like  to  take  all 
the  blame  for  the  Institutes. 

Another  thing  is  in  regard  to  the  speakers.  It  seems  to  be  there 
should  be  a  better  understanding  between  the  County  Chairman 
and  the  Deputy  Secretary  in  regard  to  the  wants  of  certain  locali- 
ties. Nobody  is  to  blame  for  this,  because  a  man  who  lives  in  Har- 
risburg  cannot  possibly  know  the  conditions  of  the  counties  up  in 
the  northern  tier  and  what  those  people  want,  unless  he  has  been 
there.  Now  there  was  no  County  Chairman  in  that  end  of  the 
State. 

MR.  FIRST:  Do  we  not  say  in  those  circulars  that  you  Ediould 
specify  the  kind  of  topics  you  want  taken  up? 

DR.  TOWER:    You  certainly  do. 

MR.  FIRST:  And  in  every  instance  where  we  get  that  informa- 
tion, we  try  to  furnish  that  kind  of  a  man.  If  yon  don't  tell  us 
that,  we  don't  know  what  you  want. 

DR.  TOWER:  I  do  not  wish  to  get  up  any  argument  at  all  on 
this;  but  I  have  made  that  request  and  we  have  varied  them  up 
in  that  end  of  the  State  and  I  don't  know  when  we  have  had  a 
practical  dairyman  there.  Of  course  the  conditions  are  so  very 
much  different  down  in  other  parts  of  the  State  where  they  are 
doing  a  larger  kind  of  farming  than  up  there,  and  those  lecturers 
should  be  changed  and  give  us  somebody  that  understands  the  dairy 
busdness  up  there.  I  don't  say  this  in  any  complaining  way,  I  say 
this  as  a  matter  of  improving  the  conditions,  and  the  County  Chair- 
men will  bear  nie  out.  (  Vir^rsl^ 
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The  CHAIRMAN:    Tioga  connty. 

MR.  0.  H.  De  WITT:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  don't 
know  that  I  could  add  anything  to  what  has  been  said.  We  are 
a  pretty  good  feeling  lot  of  fellows  up  in  Tioga  county  and  it  takes 
a  good  deal  to  nifBg  us.  I  have  had  Brother  Hutchison  there  with 
me  and  we  have  had  some  glorious  good  times,  and  I  tell  you,  Mr. 
Secretary,  they  did  us  a  wonderful  lot  of  good.  They  have  been 
invited  to  come  back,  and  that  is  the  best  evidence  in  the  world 
that  they  have  given  good  satisfaction. 

Mr.  First  asked  a  question  of  the  last  speaker  there,  and  I  want 
to  say  that  with  me  he  has  always  been  very  kind.  He  never  has 
sent  a  poor  man  into  our  county.  I  have  always  tried  to  make  out 
the  list  and  send  in  to  him  and  he  has  been  very  fair  with  us  up 
there  and  always  sent  us  good  men.  One  thing  he  understands  and 
the  Deputy  previous  to  this  has  understood,  that  Tioga  county  wants 
him  to  send  practical,  experienced  men.  We  want  men  up  to  their 
jobs  and  don't  want  anything  else,  and  we  have  always  had  them. 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  say  while 
I  am  on  my  feet,  it  may  be  a  little  bit  to  the  point.  There  are  some 
men  who  go  out  and  purport  to  lecture  to  our  people  who  ong^t  to 
be  at  home  looking  after  their  own  affairs  instead  of  telling  the 
people  how  to  do  certain  things.  I  will  call  to  your  mind — ^just 
bear  with  me  a  minute,  I  don't  want  to  take  up  any  more  time  than 
I  ought  to — a  certain  man  in  the  southern  part  of  this  county  came 
up  into  some  of  the  northern  counties — this  I  know  to  be  absolutely 
true — he  wanted  to  see  a  certain  lecturer's  farm,  he  wanted  to  see 
his  stock;  he  hired  a  livery  rig  in  a  certain  town,  he  went  out  to 
see  this  stock  and  he  went  out  to  see  this  man's  farm.  He  asked  the 
livery  man,  "Do  you  know  where  he  lives?"  "Yes,  sir,  I  will  take 
you  up  there  for  |2.00."  "Alt  right."  He  drove  him  up  and  he 
stopped  at  a  certain  place  and  said,  "Here  is  the  farm."  "Toa 
don't  mean  to  say  that  here  is  the  farm  of  this  gentleman?"  "Yes, 
I  do,  this  is  the  place."  "Do  you  know  that  this  is  the  place?"  "Yes, 
sir,  I  know  that  this  is  the  place.  You  needn't  ask  any  more  ques- 
tions, I  know  where  I  am,  I  always  lived  here;  I  know  this  place." 
Said  he,  "Drive  on."  "Ain't  you  going  to  get  out?"  "No,  I've  seen 
enough." 

Now,  as  Chairmen  sometimes  we  have  those  very  things  put  up  to 
us.  That  very  thing  has  been  said  to  me.  Now,  the  fact  of  the  busi- 
ness is  that  I  never  have  been  imposed  upon  by  any  of  that  class 
of  men,  and  Mr.  First  has  always  been  kind  to  me — and  the  Deputy, 
in  sending  us  good  men.  We  have  got  a  good  deal  to  be  thankfnl 
for,  to  think  we  have  got  men  as  capable  as  they  are  to  come  to  us 
and  talk  to  us,  and  we  have  had  good  attendance  and  grand,  good 
things  and  they  have  done  us  a  lot  of  good. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Union  county. 

MR.  J.  N.  GLOVER:  I  just  want  to  second  what  has  been  said 
in  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  poster;  I  would  like  to  see  the  shape, 
size  and  color  changed  every  year  and  T  would  be  glad  if  they  would 
print  on  them  the  names  of  the  speakers  as  well,  and  when  &ej 
send  out  any  document,  I  wish  they  would  send  vouchers  to  us.  For 
three  different  years  I  have  had  to  write  to  the  Department  and 
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ask  for  vouchers,  and  T  am  getting  tired.  In  regard  to  speakers, 
I  have  been  at  it  for  sixteen  years  and  I  attended  Institutes  for 
seven  years  more  and  I  want  to  say  that  the  tone  of  the  lecturers 
has  improved,  we  have  more  "practical  men.  Tears  ago  I  used  to 
suggest  to  the  Department  that  I  did  not  want  any  tired,  retired 
or  fiieoretical  men,  and  now  I  think  they  are  giving  us  practical 
men.  That  is  what  we  want.  We  have  a  good  class  of  farmers  in 
Union  county  and  it  takes  a  good  farmer  to  come  and  tell  us  how 
to  farm  better  than  we  are  farming  now,  so  we  haven't  any  use  for 
a  man  who  cannot  make  good  in  his  own  community.  We  have 
always  talked  along  the  lines-  of  production.  Why  should  we  pro- 
duce more  to  get  less  for  it?  I  think  it  is  time  to  talk  about  how 
to  distribute  to  make  more  money  out  of  what  we  produce.  If  we 
cannot  make  more  dollars  out  of  our  farms  by  doubling  our  crops, 
what  is  the  use  of  doubling  them,  simply  for  the  railroads  to 
haul  ?    Let  us  talk  along  that  line. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Venango  county. 

MB.  H.  C.  CRAWFORD:  I  have  never  held  a  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute, therefore  I  do  not  feel  capable  of  advising  on  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  are  now  getting  up  to  the  most  favored 
spot  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Washington  county — is  Mr.  Pax- 
ton  here?  Wayne  county;  Westmoreland  county;  Wyoming  county; 
York  county. 

MR.  BARNES,  (York  county) :  We  had  an  attendance  last  year 
of  about  ten  thousand  people.  So  far  as  posters  are  concerned,  I 
don't  care  if  they  don't  send  us  any.  I  use  them  out  of  courtesy 
to  the  Department.  We  have  had  an  elegant  set  of  speakers  at  all 
the  Institutes  ever  since  I  have  had  charge  of  them  in  the  last 
twelve  years.  We  try  to  furnish .  places  suitable  to  accommodate 
the  greatest  amount  of  farmers  and  their  families  throughout  our 
county.  We  do  our  part  and  are  blessed  with  everything  in  our 
county  except  gas  and  the  Department  has  furnished  a  good  lot  of 
that. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  we  have  devoted  quite  a  lot  of 
time  of  this  session  of  the  Institute  in  order  to  give  the  Chairmen 
of  the  different  counties  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  As  I  said  or 
meant  to  say  earlier,  when  I  first  opened  the  session,  to  me  this  is 
the  real  important  session  of  our  Normal  Institute.  The  others  are 
instruction  and  entertainment  brought  in  by  outside  speakers  in 
addition  to  our  own  lecturers.  This  is  your  meeting,  and  for  that 
reason  we  have  devoted  more  time  to  it  than  we  perhaps  otherwise 
would  have  done. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention — ^it  seems  to  me  there  were  one  or 
two  remarks  here  to-day  that  might  have  been  considered  in  a  more 
serious  sense  than  should  be,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  referred  to 
at  different  times  and  reflections  have  been  both  ways.  The  at- 
tention of  our  lecturers  has  been  called  very  frankly  to  some  things 
that  they  have  been  doing  that  are  not  altogether  satisfactory  to 
the  hearers,  as  well  as  to  the  Chairmen  under  whose  control  they 
were  at  that  time,  the  matter  of  reading  newspapers  and  things  of 
that  kind  in  the  presence  of  the  audience;  the  remark  of  one  of  the 
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speakers  about  his  treatment  at  a  hotel  and  the  facilities  for  trans- 
portation, etc.  I  do  not  think  it  was  intended  in  any  way  serious 
and  I  sometimes  feel  that  here  on  one  or  two  occasions  there  might 
have  been  some  reflections  cast  upon  those  who  made  those  different 
remarks. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  work  in  the  future,  I  want  to  say  that 
you  can  all  be  quite  an  advantage  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  success  of  our  Institutes,  the  number  of  sessions  that  are  held 
in  different  counties,  the  kind  of  speakers  we  get  and  the  interest 
we  can  stir  up  depends  largely  upon  the  amount  of  our  appropria- 
tions. I  think  you  should  all  keep  in  very  close  touch  with  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  from  your  different  counties  and  make  a 
special  effort  to  get  them  interested  in  that  phase  of  our  work.  With 
an  increase  in  our  appropriations  for  this  work,  we  can  undoubtedly 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  service. 

With  reference  to  the  different  kinds  of  speakers  that  are  sent  in 
to  the  different  localities,  you  all  have  heard,  what  we  heard  re- 
peatedly, of  the  diversified  interests  of  our  State.  Mr.  Herr  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  they  had  never  had  a  man  experienced  in  the 
matter  of  growing  tobacco  sent  into  Lancaster  county.  You  all  are 
aware  that  the  growing  of  tobacco  is  confined  to  a  very  small  sec- 
tion of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  send 
a  man  down  there  to  talk  on  tobacco  culture,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  us  to  get  a  man  from  that  county.  But  we  shall  endeavor  at  aU 
times  to  send  a  man  into  your  different  sections,  your  dairy  sections 
and  others,  who  are  practical  and  experienced.  I  hope  as  soon  as 
we  get  settled  down  after  this  Normal  Institute,  to  visit  the  homes 
and  farms  of  each  of  our  lecturers,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  anxions, 
as  has  been  mentioned  here  by  Mr.  De  Witt,  1  believe  that  we  ought 
to  have  men  address  the  farmers  of  this  State,  who  are  putting 
into  practice  what  they  are  preaching.  In  addition  to  that,  T  may 
go  further  and  visit  the  homes  of  some  of  our  County  Chairmen; 
I  want  to  know  that  they  are  enthusiastic  in  the  work  and  that 
thjey  are  representative  citizens,  which  I  know  they  are,  and  know 
also  that  they  are  what  they  feel  they  ought  to  be. 

Now  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  address  to-night  of  Mrs. 
Morgan.  She  is  very  liighly  spoken  of  and  I  hope  you  will  have  a 
good  attendance  and  that  every  member  here  will -make  it  a  point 
to  be  present  and  hear  this  instructive  talk,  as  we  expect  to  have 
a  piano  here  for  her  demonstrations.  We  hope  at  that  ses.<;ion  also 
to  give  an  opportunity  to  Mr.  Seeds — all  of  you  are  very  familiar 
with  his  lecture;  he  has  only  a.sked  for  ten  minutes  time.  I  had 
fully  expected  to  give  him  the  time  in  the  forenoon  or  afternoon 
session,  but  it  is  now  growing  late  and  we  will  devote  the  remaining 
part  of  the  session  to  the  program  for  the  afternoon.  The  Chair- 
man for  the  afternoon  session  is  Mr.  McCall-um. 

MR.  WATTS:  Unfortunately  1  made  a  remark  this  morning  in 
reference  to  the  matter  of  the  transportation  of  the  speakers  and 
also  referred  to  the  hotel  accommodations — I  am  the  man  that 
said  it,  I  don't  deny  that  and  1  am  not  here  to  retract  anything: 
I  simply  think  this,  that  all  of  us,  in  order  to  get  through  life  prop- 
erly and  with  the  respect  we  ought  to  have,  must  observe  a  degr« 
of  decorum  and  cleanliness  and  neatness  that  will  command  the 
respect  of  the  better  people  around  lis.    I  used  to  market  butter  to 
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fifty-five  families  in  Clearfield,  and  when  I  went  down  there  to  mar- 
ket the  butter,  I  had  been  clearing  land,  rolling  logs,  handling  the 
cradle  and  in  the  winter  time  cutting  wood  and  my  hands  w^ere 
rough,  but  I  washed  them  the  very  best  I  could,  parted  my  hair  in 
the  middle  and  cleaned  up  and  took  my  butter  to  the  market  that 
way  because  it  helps  a  man  in  his  business  to  keep  clean,  at  least, 
and  I  have  never  spent  an  hour  idling  around  the  corners  in  Clear- 
field county  in  my  life.  I  never  went  to  town,  as  a  boy  unless  I 
went  on  a  particular  message  for  my  father  or  mother,  and  when 
the  errand  was  done,  I  went  home.  It  does  not  add  to  a  man's 
dignity  to  sit  in  a  little  grocery  store  and  swap  stories;  neither  does 
it  add  to  his  dignity  to  ride  in  a  vehicle  that  is  not  right.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  kid  glove  fellows;  I  swing  the  cradle  and  all  that, 
so  I  don't  want  you  to  misunderstand  what  I  meant.  I  know  that 
in  one  of  those  few  cases  it  was  quite  unavoidable,  I  think  so,  at 
least,  and  the  gentleman  is  in  the  audience;  in  the  other  case  it  was 
not  and  the  man  said  he  didn't  care.  He  is  not  a  chairman  to-day, 
he  is  not  as  capable  as  some  of  you  men  who  are  chairmen  to-day.  I 
am  not  retracting  anything. 

(Mr.  M.  H.  McCallum  takes  the  Chair).    . 


The  CHAIRMAN:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  have  come  to 
the  last  topic  but  one,  and  it  is  not  the  least  of  what  we  have  had. 
We  have  been  producers  in  the  past,  but  we  find  there  is  something 
more  to  do  than  along  the  line  of  production,  and  that  is  the  market 
end  of  the  business.  I  am  not  going  to  take  a  minute's  time,  but 
will  launch  into  the  topic  by  calling  for  the  first  speaker,  Mr.  Dor- 
sett,  who  will  open  the  discussion. 

MR.  DORSETT:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Inas- 
much as  there  are  two  speakers  yet  to  follow  me,  I  have  concluded 
to  boil  my  two  hours'  speech  down  to  about  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes and  let  the  other  fellows  have  at  least  a  fair  share  of  the  time 
which  is  left.  I  presume  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  undertaken  to  do  a  work  that  was  referred 
to  by  our  brother  from  Union  county,  and  we  ask  you,  as  Institute 
workers  and  as  members  of  the  State  Board  to  assist  in  this  great 
work.  I  will,  in  order  that.  I  may  keep  my  promise,  endeavor  to 
read  a  few  thoughts  along  this  line.  1  do  not  often  do  that,  but  I 
think  safety  first  is  a  good  motto  at  this  late  hour. 

Mr.  Dorse tts'  paper  was  as  follows: 

BETTER  MARKETING  FACILITIES 


By  B.  B.  DORSETT,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


The  State's  Duty  to  Agriculture 

How  far  the  State  shall  go  in  aidinsr  any  trade,  calling  or  profes- 
sion, is  a  question  that  is  occupying  the  minds  of  all  thinking  men 
and  women.  Our  state  has  many  varied  and  important  industries.  None 
of  them  independent  and  all  of  them  dependent  upon  Agriculture, 
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the  greatest  aud  most  important  of  them  all.  So  great  and  far 
reaching  is  this  industry  liat  were  its  wheels  blocked  for  a  single 
day  all  others  would  either  be  crippled  or  hopelessly  paralyzed.  We 
have  only  to  turn  the  pages  of  history  to  learn  that  whenever  ft 
nation  neglected  her  agriculture  her  downfall  began;  and  what  is 
true  of  a  nation  is  true  of  a  state.  We  determine  the  wealth  of  a 
state  by  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  her  industries  and  natural  re- 
sources and  the  character  of  the  men  and  women  who  till  her  soil 
and  develop  her  industries  and  natural  resources. 

Agriculture  being  the  one  industry  upon  which  all  others  depoid, 
the  one  which  makes  it  possible  for  vast  numbers  of  her  citizens  to 
live  in  la^e  cities  and  industrial  centers,  where  lucrative  employ- 
ment may  be  found,  it  is  important  that  the  State  should  ren- 
der such  financial'  assistance  as  shall  be  needed  in  promoting  her 
growth  and  extending  her  usefulness  to  all  her  citizens. 

Legislation  which  seeks  to  foster  agriculture  and  make  a  just  and 
equitable  distribution  of  her  products,  is  not  class  legislation,  as 
it  benefits  the  entire  citizenship  of  the  state.  We  determine  the 
■power  and  efficiency  of  a  state  by  the  ability  of  her  citizens  to  render 
service.  This  may  be  military,  industrial  or  professional,  and  is 
raised  or  lowered  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  clothed  and  fed, 
and  by  the  amount  of  wages  received  for  the  time  and  labor  ex- 
pended. The  best  citizens  are  the  loyal,  happy  and  contented  ones, 
who  are  kept  busy  on  the  farm,  in  the  mill,  the  office  or  the  fac- 
tory, at  wages  or  returns  for  their  labor,  which  enables  them  to 
provide  the  necessary  comforts  for  the  home  and  family. 

On  too  many  farms  in  our  State  to-day,  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
are  discouraged,  the  boys  and  girls  are  leaving,  simply  because  the 
returns  for  thedr  labor  are  not  adequate  to  permit  tliem  to  enjoy 
even  the  modem  necessities  of  farm  life.  Again,  in  too  many  homes 
occupied  by  laboring  men  employed  in  shops  and  factories,  want  and 
suffering  are  found  not  solely  on  account  of  the  low  wages  received, 
but  largely  because  of  the  high  prices  which  must  be  paid  to  feed  and 
clothe  their  families.  Why  these  two  extremes?  The  answer  is 
that  the  system  of  distribution  has  become  too  expensive  and  needs 
changing.  The  State  should  seek  to  improve  the  system,  rather  than 
attack  the  men  who  have  built  it  up.  This  cannot  be  done  by  drastic 
legislation,  or  by  trying  to  upset  old  and  established  business  meth- 
ods, but  can  be  done  by  creating  a  Bureau  of  Markets,  with  author- 
ity to  collect  crop  statistics,  gather  information  relative  to  crop 
shipments,  give  assistance  in  grading,  sorting  and  packing,  organize 
and  establish  buying  and  selling  clubs  in  small  unitsi,  teach  and 
encourage  farmers  to  grow  and  produce  the  same  products,  in  order 
to  facilitate  marketing  and  ensure  better  prices;  in  short,  to  act  as 
a  Clearing  House  for  the  farmers  of  the  State,  directing  the  stream 
of  products  which  flow  from  their  farms,  thus  preventing,  in  a 
measure,  market  gluts  and  congested  freight  conditions.  AH  this 
could  and  should  be  done.  It  will  not  require  a  large  expenditure 
of  money  but  will  reqtiire  keen  business  foresight  and  intelligent 
organization. 

The  farmer  has  grown  tired  of  that  old  saw  about  mak- 
ing two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before.  Show  him 
how  to  get  more  money  for  the  extra  blades  and  he  will  grow  so 
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ttuUoiy  that  there  will  not  be  room  enough  to  stack  them  out  of 
doors.  There  is  but  little  use  in  preaching  the  gospel  of  increased 
production,  important  as  it  is,  when  the  farmer  knows  full  well 
that  he  is  not  getting  a  just  return  for  that  which  he  now  produces. 
He  is. not  asking  for  aims,  chaiitj'^  nor  special  favors,  but  he  does 
aak  that  he  be  given  a  fair  chance  and  equal  opportunities. 

The  Farmer  as  a  Business  Man 

How  often  we  hear  the  statement,  "Thqt  the  Parmer  is  not  a, 
business  man."  The  statement  is  false  as  can  easily  be  proven.  He 
is  too  busy  producing  his  crop  to  give  much  time  or  thought  to 
marketing  it,  which  is  a  separate  and  distinct  art  of  profession. 
That  Philadelphia  makes  goods  and  New  York  sells  them,  is  a  well- 
known  fact.  There  would  be  as  much  sense  and  justice  in  saying 
that  the  manufacturers  in  Philadelphia  are  not  business  men,  be- 
cause they  do  not  sell  their  goods,  as  in  saying  that  tiie  farmer  is 
not  a  business  man  because  he  does  not  sell  direct  that  which  he 
produces. 

The  State's  Opportunity 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  State  can  be  of  the  greatest  service  to 
the  farmer.  The  marketing  problem  is  not  unlike  a  great,  unman- 
ageable river.  Some  would  control  it  by  working  only  at  the  mouth 
and  force  all  products  to  flow  through  definite  channels  in  the  large 
cities.  This  is  the  method  most  commonly  used  and  is  the  one 
that  has  become  the  most  expensive.  Others  would  go  to  the  sources, 
and  examine  the  water-shed,  or  the  place  where  the  products'  are 
produced.  They  would  divert  certain  streams  there  to  other  parts 
and  retard  the  flow  of  others  until  a  more  appropriate  time.  Floods 
are  due  not  so  much  to  too  much  water  as  to  unequal  distribution 
of  the  flow.  At  any  time  perishable  products  in  season  may  consti- 
tute a  flood. 

Obviously,  the  agencies  at  work  among  the  mountains,  on  the 
hillsides  and  in  the  valleys,  along  the  streams,  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  control  the  flow  than  all  the  engineering  conceivable  at  the 
mouth.  No  doubt  much  could  be  done  in  congested  centers  to  facili- 
tate distribution  and  reduce  hardship.  But  a  state-wide  plan  which 
puts  producers  on  the  alert  to  co-operatively  avert  waste  and  con- 
fusion and  market  their  products  in  a  timely,  honest  and  business- 
like manner  has  much  to  commend  it  and  should  be  put  into  opera- 
tion by  the  State.  It  represents  constructive  work  that  appeals  to 
the  farmers,  who  are  learning  that  true  co-operation  does  not  mean 
criticism  and  tearing  down,  nor  the  development  of  class  prejudice, 
but  means  that  all  interests  shall  work  together,  "All  for  one  and 
one  for  all." 

The  end  of  the  present  world  war  will  find  all  Europe's  eflSciency 
organized  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  food  products. 
The  stem  necessities  of  the  nations  engaged  in  war  gave  a  great  im- 
petus to  this  movement,  and  the  success  with  which  the  govern- 
ments have  been  able  to  make  use  of  the  co-operative  societies  in 
assembling  products  of  the  grade  and  quality  required  for  the  army 
has  constituted  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  value  of  co-opera- 
tion.   The  new  methods,  with  their  savings  of  effort  and  money  and 
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with  their  eflflcient  management,  have  come  to  stay.  This  new  sys- 
tem acquired  in  time  of  war  will  remain  when  peace  is  restored. 
The  American  farmer  mnst  be  ready  to  meet  this  change,  or  defeat 
will  overtake  him.  With  few  exceptions  this  country  has  developed 
no  marketing  system  worthy  of  the  name.  Agriculture  is  almost 
unorganized  and  marketing  is  still  on  the  old  basis  where  waste  ex- 
acts a  tremendous  toll.  The  fact  is,  that  the  markets  and  the  financ- 
ing of  agriculture  have  made  but  little  progress  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  Improvements  have  been  made  in  transportation 
>  facilities  and  in  a  more  eflQcient  financial  service,  but  these  have  not 
touched  the  real  problem.  The  farmer  is  still  compelled  to  use  the 
market  machinery,  worn  and  antiquated  as  it  is  and  with  which  he 
had  but  little  to  do  with  installing,  to  get  the  products  of  the  farm 
to  the  consumer. 

Here  and  there  standards  for  the  marketing  of  certain  crops  have 
been  worked  out,  but  generally  speaking,  there  are  but  few  stand- 
ards for  the  marketing  of  farm  products.  As  a  result  of  this  condi- 
tion disputes,  misunderstandings  and  bad  feeling  naturally  arise. 
The  problem  of  marketing,  therefore,  not  only  includes  the  proper 
standardizing  of  the  product  and  the  placing  of  it  in  proper  carriers 
and  containers,  but  it  has  to  do  with  the  transportation,  the  grading 
and  packing,  its  display  in  the  city  market,  the  sale  of  the  product 
and  the  accounting  for  the  moneys  received  as  well.  The  common 
carriers  have  improved  transportation  facilities  and  have  in  many 
instances  lessened  the  time  in  transit,  but  the  method  of  displaying 
products  in  the  city  market  and  the  cost  of  selling  is  still  too  cum- 
bersome and  subject  the  farmer  to  unnecessary  expenses. 

Industrial  Organizations  Co-operate 

The  great  industrial  organizations  have  learned  the  co-operation 
between  the  different  branches  and  departments  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  permanent  and  financial  success.  Agriculture  with  its  many 
individual  producers,  occupies  a  very  different  position,  but  the 
difference  is  not  so  great  that  the  farmers  cannot  profit  by  the  les- 
son taught  through  the  experience  of  these  great  industrial  organiza- 
tions. In  foreign  lands  organization  and  co-operation  are  recognized 
as  cardinal  principles.  One  has  but  to  point  to  the  organization  of 
agricultural  activities  in  Denmark,  Germany,  France  and  Ireland 
to  bring  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  therefore  is  im- 
portant that  the  farmer  should  come  to  a  larger  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  for  co-operation  between  the  agricultural  groups  and  in 
each  community  center.  His  political  views  should  not  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  this  work.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
socialism  or  individualism,  of  democracy  or  republicanism;  it  is 
a  question  of  efficiency,  social  and  financial  betterment. 

Working  Out  the  New  Policy 

Accepting  such  lessons  as  have  been  taught  us  by  the  old  world, 
the  time  for  consideration  of  the  marketing  problem  is  at  hand. 
Agricultural  difficulties  are  so  far-reaching  in  their  social  effects 
that  they  must  be  approached  from  different  angles  and  inspected 
from  different  view-points.     It  is  time  for  the  farmers  of  a  great 
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agricultural  state  to  study  and  formulate  the  principles  which  un- 
derlie the  successful  expansion  of  the  nation's  greatest  industry. 
How  can  individual  farmers  work  with  their  neighbors?  How  can 
the  several  Subordinate  Granges  work  with  other  farm  organiza- 
tions of  similar  character?  How  can  the  many  and  varied  farm 
interests  be  correlated  so  that  they  will  work  together  systematically 
and  intelligently  ?  The  confusion  of  the  present  must  not  longer  con- 
tinue. The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  a  Bureau  of  Markets  to  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  be  man- 
aged by  a  Bureau  head  the  same  as  other  Bureaus  are  man- 
aged. The  head  of  this  Bureau  should  have  the  authority  to  ex- 
mine  into  the  methods  of  production  and  distribution  of  farm  pro- 
ducts with  a  view  of  evolving  a  system  of  greater  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency in  handling  and  in  marketing. 

To  supply  instructors  and  lecturers  upon  the  subject  of  co-opera- 
tion among  farmers,  auditing  and  accounting  experts  and  legal  ad- 
vice in  matters  relating  to  farm  organization. 

To  issue  reports  and  pamphlets  and  instructors  which  will  help 
iu  spreading  knowledge  of  the  best  means  of  rural  betterment  and 
organization. 

To  organize  and  co-operate  with  all  farm  organizations,  local 
branches  or  associations,  for  the  promotion  of  "better  farming,"  bet- 
ter business,  and  better  living." 

To  encourage  and  co-operate  with  educational  institutions,  de- 
partments, societies,  educational  centers  and  bureaus,  in  all  efforts 
to  solve  the  questions  of  rural  life,  rural  betterment,  agricultural 
finance,  marketing  and  distribution  of  farm  products  and  the  special 
application  of  the  facts  and  methods  discovered  relative  to  the  con- 
ditions existing  among  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  increasing  the  cost  of  living. 

The  possibilities  for  the  usefulness  of  such  a  Bureau,  both  to 
producers  and  consumers,  are  simply  immeasurable  and  T  urge  this 
body  to  ask  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  to  make  it  possible 
by  suitable  legislation.  Thirteen  states  already  have  such  Bureaus 
and  Pennsylvania  should  never  be  satisfied  to  follow,  but  should 
take  the  lead  in  every  movement  that  tends  to  promote  agricultural 
interests  and  improve  farm  conditions. 

MR.  DORSETT:  I  want  you  to  get  this,  fellow  farmers,  that 
we  purpose  to  start  a  series  of  organizations;  it  may  be  the  grange, 
it  may  be  a  farmers'  club,  a  farmers'  union  or  simply  a  company  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  farmers,  it  doesn't  matter,  but  we  propo.se  to  have 
them  organize  and  then  through  those  organizations'  work,  through 
the  Department  and  in  that  way  keep  each  other  in  touch  with  the 
market  conditions.  Here  is  a  letter  received  last  night,  and  it  is 
so  near  the  point,  I  want  to  read  it  to  you: 

"Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  about  an  organization  and  ask  you  sev- 
eral questions  relative  to  the  formation  of  a  co-operative  Egg  As- 
sociation. Mr.  Theodore  Wittman,  the  expert  poultry  lecturer,  said 
I  was  to  write  to  you  and  said  you  would  give  me  all  the  advice  I 
would  need  to.  know.  Well,  the  first  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
is  this;  do  you  think  it  would  pay  us  to  organize,  and  if  so,  would 
ten  members  be  enough    to  start  a    co-operative  Egg  Association? 
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And  also  in  what  way  would  you  think  it  best  to  go  about  it?  Would 
it  cost  much  to  start,  and  if  so,  how  much?  Would  you  hire  a  man 
to  sell  the  eggs  and  to  sort  and  grade  as  to  size,  color,  etc^?  Would 
you  find  a  regular  selling  market,  or  pay  a  man  to  look  after  this 
for  U8?    Therefore,  hoping  I  may  hear  from  you,  etc,  I  am, 

Yours  truly." 

Now  I  give  you  that  letter  for  this  reason;  we  get  a  number  of 
inquiries  of  that  character  every  day.  With  this  Bureau  estab- 
lished at  Harrisburg,  as  we  hope  to  have  it  in  the  near  future,  in- 
stead of  writing  direct  to  me,  you  may  write  direct  to  Harrisburg, 
and  it  matters  not  whether  you  want  to  buy  or  whether  you  want 
to  sell,  the  thought  of  the  Department  is  to  put  the  two  together 
and  to  give  you  the  information  that  I  know  you  so  much  need. 

Now  we  want  your  help  in  this;  it  is  a  big  problem,  and  don't 
expect  too  much.  If  we  had  more  time,  we  could  tell  you  more 
about  the  market  reports  we  are  now  getting  daily  and  as  to  what 
use  will  be  made  of  them.  I  want  to  say  this  to  you  in  conclusion ; 
if,  at  any  time,  at  any  of  your  agricultural  meetings,  your  farmers' 
club  or  your  grange  meetings,  I  can  be  of  service  to  you,  I  will  be 
glad  to  come  and  explain  this  proposition  more  in  detail  than  I 
have  this  afternoon.     (Applause). 


The  CHAIRMAN:  Along  the  line  of  the  market  end,  the  sub- 
ject will  now  be  taken  up  by  Mr.  Bheldon  W.  Funk,  of  Boyertown, 
who  will  speak  to  us  on  "Preparation  for  Market." 

Mr.  Funk  spoke  as  follows: 


PREPARATION  FOR  MARKET 


By  SHELDON  W.  FUNK. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  T  believe  that  this  is  a 
very  important  session  this  afternoon  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  we 
do  not  have  a  little  more  time  to  discuss  it.  I  would  like  to  take  up 
some  of  the  questions  that  I  know  you  people  have  in  your  mindis 
along  the  subject  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  for  a  very  few  min- 
utes. I  will  treat  the  subject  just  as  quickly  as  I  can,  and  then  if 
there  is  any  time  for  questions,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  take  them  up. 

We  have  come  to  look  upon  the  marketing  question  or  the  market- 
ing problem  as  a  very  complex  one,  and  I  brieve  it  is  a  complex  one, 
but  I  believe  the  main  reason  we  seem  to  think  it  is  a  complex  one 
is  because  we  have  not  studied  -it  as  much  as  we  have  studied  the 
problem  of  production,  and  the  time  has  come,  as  the  former  speaker 
said,  when  we  have  got  to  study  the  problem.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  are  going  to  make  any  radical  changes;  the  marketing  problon 
has  been  before  us  too  many  years,  it  has  been  studied  by  too  many 
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men  and  we  are  not  going  to  make  any  radical  changes  to-day.  Some- 
times the  farmer  says,  "I  am  not  getting  anything  for  my  produce, 
the  commission  man  is  getting  it  all."  The  commission  man  says, 
"I  am  not  making  any  money,  it  is  the  other  fellow  that  is  getting 
it."  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  fault  of  any  one  man  or  com- 
bination, I  believe  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat,  we  have  got  to  cor- 
rect our  methods  a  little  bit  and  the  farmer  has  got  to  correct  his. 
I  believe  the  commission  man  can  do  something,  5ie  transportation 
company  can  do  something,  the  jobber  can  do  something.  I  know 
thfi  retailer  can  do  something  and  the  couijumer  can  do  something 
to  help  solve  this  problem  of  marketing.  We  have  all  got  to  do  a 
little  if  we  are  going  to  straighten  it  out.   , 

I  am  satisfied  if  we  are  ever  going  to  solve  the  problem  of  market- 
ing in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  thing  we  have  got  to  build  on, 
the  advance  guard  of  the  whole  proposition  is  better  grading  and 
packing.  There  isn't  any  man  in  the  world,  I  don't  care  how  good  a 
salesman  he  is,  that  can  sell  something  that  is  not  good  or  can  sell 
something  that  the  buyer  does  not  believe  is  good,  and  when  one 
of  you  men  goes  out  to  buy  a  horse  or  you  want  to  buy  an  animal 
of  any  kind,  you  want  to  examine  that  animal  and  be  sure  about 
it,  and  when  a  man  goes  out  to  buy  a  barrel  of  apples,  all  he  cah  see 
is  the  top  and  the  bottom,  he  does  not  know  whether  there  is  a  lot 
of  poor  stuflf  on  the  inside  or  whether  the  entire  barrel  runs  as  it 
is  on  the  top.  And  I  say  that  until  we  get  some  system  of  grading 
or  packing  whereby,  when  a  man  goes  on  the  market  to  buy  a  barrel 
of  apples,  he  knows  he  is  going  to  get  just  exactly  what  he  sees 
on  the  top  of  the  barrel.  I  cannot  see  how  in  the  world  we  a;ee 
going  to  solve  the  problem,  and  I  thoroughly  believe  that  the  problem 
of  better  grading  and  packing  or  that  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  put  the  marketing  problem  on  a  scientific  basis  is  to  establish 
a  better  system  of  grading.  Take  Pennsylvania,  I  have  visited  a 
great  many  men  and  I  know  there  are  lots  of  men  in  the  State  that 
are  getting  good  money  for  the  things  they  put  on  the  market.  Why? 
First  of  all,  because  they  have  studied  their  conditions,  they  have 
studied  the  kind  of  produce  they  can  produce  best  of  all  on  that 
particular  farm.  Secondly,  they  have  studied  their  market,  they 
know  what  it  wants,  what  kind  of  produce  it  wants;  and  the  third 
thing,  they  have  become  acquainted  with  their  commission  men; 
they  are  not  dealing  with  a  fellow  they  don't  know,  but  with  a  fel- 
low they  do  know,  and  they  are  making  money,  and  if  there  is  on* 
man  that  can  make  money  in  that  way,  there  are  more  men  in  the 
State  of  Penntfylvania  that  can  make  money  in  that  same  way. 

T  want  to  say  a  few  fords  about  the  packages.  Pennsylvania  is 
more  of  a  fruit  jprodncing  state  than  she  is  of  a  vegetable  produc- 
ing state,  and  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  about  the  packing  of 
vegetables,  but  I  do  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  packing  of 
fruit.  First  of  all,  apples.  The  standard  eastern  package  of  apples 
is  the  barrel;  it  is  the  package  that  the  Pennsylvania  growers  are 
going  to  do  more  with  than  any  other  package  we  have.  The  box 
package  has  not  done  very  well  in  the  East.  I  think  the  main  rea- 
son is  because  the  buyers  have  not  yet  gotten  confidence  in  the 
Eastern  apples  that  are  put  up  in  the  boxes.  I  believe  there  is  a 
time  coming  when  the  box  apple  will  do  a  good  deal  better,  that  is, 
the  'Etasteeii  Iwxcd  apple  will  bring  a  great  deal  more  money  than 
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it  does  to-day,  but  the  barrel  is  going  to  be  the  best  package  that 
we  have.  Kow  then,  in  a  few  cases,  I  think  that  a  smaller  package 
can  be  used  very  well.  The  hamper  works  very  well  in  some  cases, 
but  the  hamper,  like  the  box,  is  a  package,  as  I  see  it,  that  can  only 
be  used,  mainly  be  used,  for  high  grade  goods  and  on  a  high  market. 
I  cannot  see  tliat  we  can  use  the  hamper  or  the  box  on  a  low  market, 
such  as  we  had  this  last  season;  but  there  is  a  chance  for  a  number 
of  men  to  use  a  smaller  package,  something  on  the  order  of  the  chip 
baaket,  or  even  a  little  smaller  or  possibly  a  little  larger,  a  package 
that  you  can  put  up  to  the  consumer,  but  of  course  in  a  proposition 
of  that  kind,  the  grower  has  got  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the 
cousumer,  but  I  believe  there  is  an  opportunity  along  that  line. 

As  far  as  peaches  are  concerned  at  the  present  time,  we  are  pack- 
ing principally  in  the  regular  Delaware  peach  basket,  fourteen  and 
sixteen  quart  basket,  Georgia  six  basket  carrier,  and  in  a  few  cases, 
the  bushel  basket.  Now  in  this  section  of  the  State  I  think  more 
peaches  are  put  up  in  fourteen  and  sixteen  quart  baskets  than  any 
other  way  we  have.  A  man  shipping  on  to  the  New  York  and  Boston 
market  should  use  the  carrier  package,  because  that  market  prefers 
that  package;  and  there  are  certain  sections  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania where  the  bushel  basket  is  the  best  package  that  can  be 
used.  But  there  again,  each  man  must  study  out  his  proposition 
and  find  the  package  that  is  most  wanted  on  that  particular  market ; 
and  also  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  bushel  basket  is  the  package 
that  works  best  on  a  low  market,  where  the  smaller  package  workf! 
better  on  a  higher  market. 

Just  a  few  words  about  grading.  Our  fruit  should  be  graded, 
first  because  it  looks  so  much  better;  you  can  take  a  bunch  of  two 
and  a  half  inch  apples  or  a  bunch  of  two  inch  apples,  we  will  say, 
and  give  them  to  a  consumer  and  he  will  take  them  and  he  will 
think  he  is  getting  good  apples,  but  you  throw  half  a  dozen  three 
inch  apples  into  that  basket  of  two  inch  apples  and  you  have  spoiled 
the  whole  proposition;  at  once  he  raises  a  kick;  he  says,  ""Why  do 
you  have  all  those  small  apples  in  there?"  So  for.  that  reason  it 
is  very  important  that  our  apples  be  graded.  And  again,  it  is  the 
only  way  that  I  know  of  that  we  can  put  apples  on  the  market  and 
tell  the  consumer  or  the  buyer  just  exactly  what  is  in  the  package. 
If  we  do  not  grade  our  fruit  and  grade  it  down  just  as  close  as  we 
can,  how  in  the  name  of  sense  is  that  buyer  going  to  know  what  he 
can  expect  on  tbe  inside  of  that  barrel? 

Now  I  know  it  is  a  hard  problem  to  grade  fruit  and  a  particularly 
hard  problem  for  you  to  grade  your  own  fruit;  it  is  so  very  much 
harder  for  me  to  see  a  worm  hole  in  my  own  appl«  than  it  is  to 
see  a  worm  hole  in  my  neighbor's  apple,  a  whole  lot  harder;  and  T 
often  thought  that  if  we  graded  each  other's  apples,  we  would  do  a 
whole  lot  better.  If  yon  grade  your  neighbor's  apples  and  let  him 
grade  yours.  I  do  not  believe  we  would  have  nearly  the  trouble  in 
grading  that  we  do  have  at  the  present  time,  but  when  a  man  comes 
to  grading  his  own  fruit,  it  is  a  diflferent  proposition.  It  Is  the 
same  way  in  the  thinning  business;  I  can  thin  some  other  man's 
peaches  or  apples  but  I  cannot  thin  my  own  and  1  do  not  try  be- 
cause it  is  impossible,  and  I  think  the  same  thing  holds  tnie  in 
grading,  but  nevertheless  we  must  get  down  and  get  Some  standard 
grades. 
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I  cannot  tell  you  the  names  of  the  grades.  We  might  take  the 
grades  that  New  York  Btate  has  adopted  or  we  might  take  the  grades 
that  Delaware  has  adopted,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  or  not 
that  is  the  best  grade,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  name  of  the  grade 
is  not  nearly  as  important  as  it  is  to  put  up  a  good,  honest,  careful 
and  uniform  pack,  carefully  packed,  uniform  package.  We  have 
got  to  put  up  good,  uniform  fruit,  and  just  as  soon  as  we  people  in 
Pennsylvania,  we  producers,  put  up  good,  uniformly  graded  stuff, 
then  we  have  p;ot  a  beginning.  Then  at  least,  we  at  least  are  doing 
our  share.  Then  it  is  up  to  the  next  fellow,  but  I  know,  I  am  posi- 
tive, that  the  greatest  reason  why  we  have  so  much  trouble  with 
commission  men,  not  the  entire  reason  but  the  main  reason  why 
we  have  so  much  trouble  witli  the  commission  men  is,  first  because 
we  have  not  packed  our  goods  the  way  they  should  be  packed,  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  graded  the  way  they  should  be  graded.  I 
do  not  believe  that  all  commission  men  are  angels.  I  know  there 
are  rogues  among  the  commission  men  just  the  same  as  among  the 
farmers  and  every  other  class  of  men,  but  the  fanner  that  sends 
goods  to  the  market  that  are  not  graded  properly  cannot  expect 
to  get  what  those  goods  are  worth,  because  the  buyer  is  taking  a 
chance,  it  is  a  gamble,  he  buys  without  knowing  just  exactly  what 
it  is;  and  I  do  not  blame  them  sometimes  if  they  do  not  give  us  as 
much  money  as  we  think  we  ought  to  have. 

Now  then,  how  are  we  going  to  solve  this  grading  problem?  How 
are  we  going  to  get  the  growers  over  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to 
grado  their  apples  or  their  peaches  or  whatever  they  are  produc- 
ing? I  used  to  think  that  one  of  the  best  ways  in  which  we  could 
do  it  would  be  to  pass  a  grading  law,  but  I  believe  now  that  that 
would  be  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  problem  if  we  could  enforce 
that  grading  law  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  method  moat  states 
are  using,  and  that  is  each  state  passing  an  individual  law.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  are  going  to  solve  the  problem  by  legislation,  the 
only  way  we  can  do  it  is  by  National  legislation.  Now  I  know  we 
have  the  apple  bill  of  1912,  but  I  cannot  see  that  the  apple  bill  of 
1912  has  done  very  much  good ;  I  do  not  believe  it  is  strict  enough. 
Then  we  have  the  New  York  State  Bill  of  1915,  the  Delaware  Bill 
of  1915  also,  right  on  both  sides  of  us,  but  a  man  can  pack  his 
apples  according  to  the  Delaware  State  Bill  or  according  to  the 
National  Appis  Bill.  Then  again  a  man  buying  apples  does  not 
know  the  different  grades  in  each  particular  state.  He  may  be 
buying  a  grade  he  is  acquainted  with  in  New  York  State  and  then 
buy  a  grade  from  some  other  man  that  possibly  is  entirely  different; 
he  isn't  acquainted  with  the  grades,  and  the  only  way  we  are  going 
-to  solve  it,  if  we  do  solve  it  by  legislation  is  by  National  legislation 
and  make  that  law  just  as  strict  as  we  can  possibly  make  it.  That 
is  one  way. 

Another  way  of  solving  the  problem  is  to  send  out  a  large  number 
of  expert  graders  over  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  teach  the 
growers.  But  we  do  not  have  the  money  and  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
going  to  do  that.  Another  way  is  the  matter  that  Mr.  Dorsett 
brought  up,  and  I  think  that  is  by  a  Bureau  of  the  kind  he  men- 
tion^ and  then  getting  the  growers  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to 
Co-dperate  and  b^  able  to  send  a  man,  for  a  few  days  at  least,  into 
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that  particular  locality  and  let  him  teach  the  members  of  that  as- 
sociation. That  co-operation  will  be  one  of  the  best  and  qaickeait 
ways  of  solving  the  problem.  And  last  of  all,  we  can  solve  the 
problem  by  individual  effort,  and  possibly  that  is  what  we  have  got 
to  do  at  the  present  time;  let  each  man  study  the  grading  and  the! 
packing  problem  from  the  ground  on  up ;  visit  your  commission  men 
in  your  big  markets.  Why  I  tell  you,  ladiea  and  gentlemen,  I  never 
in  all  my  Ufa  have  seen  as  many  poor  apples,  as  much  poor  produce 
of  all  kind  as  I  have  seen  this  last  year,  and  I  cannot  blame  the 
consumer  for  not  wanting  to  pay  a  big  price  for  it  and  I  cannot 
blame  the  commission  man  if  he  does  not  get  a  big  price  for  it  We 
have  got  to  put  up  good  goods  and  put  them  up  in  good  packages 
and  in  a  good  manner. 

A  Member:  Would  it  pay  a  Fruit  Growers'  Association  to  hire 
a  man  to  do  the  packing  and  selling  for  that  Association?  Send 
him  out  over  the  country  and  let  him  sell  the  fruit? 

MB.  FUNK:  Under  the  present  conditions  I  believe  it  would  be 
the  very  best  thing  the  association  could  do.  It  has  been  worked 
out  pretty  carefully  in  the  West  and  it  has  been  their  only  salva- 
tion. If  it  had  not  been  for  their  cooperative  associations  that 
regulated  the  grading  and  the  packing  of  apples  entirely,  the  West- 
ern apple  man  would  not  be  where  he  is  to^ay,  he  would  have  been 
done  for  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  that  is  the  only  thing,  in  my  ea^ 
timation  that  saved  him. 

A  Member:    How  about  market  milk  and  butter? 

MB.  FUNK:    I  do  not  know. 

A  Member:    Has  not  machine  grading  been  successful? 

MB.  FUNK:  There  is  a  good  bit  of  kick  on  the  market  about 
machine  graded  apples;  it  does  not  seem  to  do  them  any  good,  and 
I  would  answer  that  question  in  this  way,  that  it  has  and  it  has 
not.  For  some  varieties  of  apples,  like  the  York  Imperial  and  Ben 
Davis,  I  think  the  machine  grader  is  the  thing,  but  when  yon  come 
to  a  tender  apple,  like  the  Winter  Bom  and  Ney,  for  instance,  I 
do  not  think  you  would  dare  use  it.  It' depends  altogether  on  con- 
ditions. 

ME.  FENSTERMACHER:  On  this  question  of  grading,  we  never 
will  have  the  same  kind  of  grading  until  we  have  a  specialiKation  of 
this  matter  of  growing  different  things  or  producing  them,  that  is, 
certain  sections  growing  certain  things,  like  they  have  out  in  Cali-,.. 
fornia,  then  they  can  have  their  associations  and  can  all  be  branded 
one  way  and  there  will  be  no  trouble.  With  us  every  man  has  got 
his  own  grade.  You  may  have  the  same  law  and  the  same  idea,  but 
they  won't  work  out  the  same  way.  That  has  been  my  experience. 
We"  had  a  discussion  on  branding  the  other  day.  It  "is  about  the 
same  thing  in  growing  fruit;  if  one  section  would  confine  itself  to 
peaches,  another  to  apples  and  another  to  nuts^  etc.,  it  would  W 
all  alike  and  there  would  be  no  trouble. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  now  have  another  talk  on  the  busi- 
ness end  of  this  problem,  by  Mr.  Howard  W.  Selby,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  will  speak  to  us  on  "Publicity  and  Advertising." 

Mr.  Selby's  paper  is  as  follows : 

PUBLICITY  AND  ADVERTISING 


By  HOWABD  W.  SELBY,  PkOadOphia. 


Your  program  for  this  afternoon's  session  is  the  most  logical  ar- 
rangement I  have  found  in  a  large  number  of  meetings.  It  is  devoted 
to  the  development  of  "Better  Marketing  Facilities,"  and  the  first 
topic  deals  with  the  fundamental  problem  in  bettering  market  facili- 
ties. Until  the  products  of  the  farm,  orchards  and  garden  are  prop- 
erly prepared  for  market  you  will  find  the  same  faulty  methods  in 
their  distribution  and  a  resulting  poor  financial  return. 

It  must  be  assumed  in  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  "Pub- 
licity and  Advertising,"  that  you  have  now  resolved  to  apply  in 
minutest  detail'  the  recommendations  made  by  the  last  speaker,  be- 
cause, without  thorough  and  proper  preparation  of  your  product  for 
the  market,  you  have  nothing  worthy  of  being  advertised.  A  funda- 
mental principle  in  all  sane  and  profitable  advertising  is  truth,  and 
unless  your  package  is  truthfully  prepared  and  packed,  all  expendi- 
tures for  advertising  that  product  would  be  fruitless. 

Attention  has  been  forcibly  drawn  in  the  past  few  weeks  to  the 
series  of  five  great  conferences  held  in  as  many  central  western 
dties.  Their  purpose  was  to  study  the  producer  (farmer)  and  his 
attitude  toward  trade  marked  goods,  together  with  other  most  suc- 
cessful methods  of  winning  his  trade.  It  was  declared  that  the 
farmer  is  partial  to  nationally  advertised  goods  and  the  merchant 
who  continually  stocked  his  store  with  such  goods  is  doing  an  ever 
increasing  business.  When  a  salesman  endeavors  to  sell  to  the 
fanner  an  automobile,  a  cream  separator,  implements,  fertilizers  or . 
seeds  he  always  finds  more  ready  sale  for  those  goods'  which  are 
nationally  advertised.  This  makes  the  contract  which  I  wish  to 
call  to  your  attention ;  namely,  that  the  farmer  always  calls  for  the 
advertised  product  but  makes  no  effort  to  place  his  own  product  on 
a  like  basis.  He  is  willingly  and  freely  contributing  to  the  expenses 
of  pladng  other  lines  of  business  on  the  most  modem  basis,  but  is 
giving  little  attention  to  modernizing  his  own  sales  methods. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  recently  relative  to  the  value  and  im- 
port of  publicity.  Publicity  might  be  termed  a  certain  phase  of 
advertising  which  tends  to  create  a  public  opinion  and  sentiment 
on  some  particular  product  or  person.  It  is  usually  couched  in  the 
form  of  news  items  when  appearing  in  our  press  rather  than  in  the 
columns  where  we  look  for  the  commercial  advertising.  You  read 
of  our  great  ex-President  through  the  columns  of  our  press  and 
become  a  believer  and  follower  after  the  principles  which  he  pre- 
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scribes.  You  firmly  advocate  that  others  beiieve  as  yon  are  con- 
verted to  believe.  Our  elections  are  greatly  influenced  by  publicity, 
because  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  voters  know  personally  the 
men  for  whom  they  vote;  they  cast  their  ballot  for  the  men  whom 
their  friends  or  thjeir  party  or  their  favorite  newspaper  advocate  or 
advertise. 

Somewhere  just  a  few  years  ago  an  individual  in  public  office  con- 
ceived the  slogan  which  has  been  and  is  being  repeated  over  thi.s 
entire  country:  "The  High  Cost  of  Living."  This  slogan  received 
such  widespread  publicity  that  it  was  repeated  by  every  tongue  in 
the  nation  and  has  found  a  large  part  in  molding  an  influence  over 
the  minds  and  beliefs  of  the  American  people.  The  farmer  was 
heralded  as  making  such  enormous  profits  that  young  men  and  older 
men  in  every  vocation  turned  to  the  study  of  farming.  A  "back  to 
the  soil"  movement  resulted  and  to  the  astonishment  of  these  aspir- 
ants for  an  easy  fortune  the  majority  have  learned  that  gold  dollars 
are  as  difficult  (or  more  so)  to  produce  on  the  farm  than  in  other 
fields  of  industry  and  the  professions.  These  men  who  were  allured 
by  publicity  to  the  work  of  the  farm  failed  to  realize  that  publicity 
was  a  great  factor  needed  to  aid  toward  making  a  success  in  farm- 
ing. Public  opinion  is  moulded  by  the  press  and  that  which  received 
most  publicity  is  believed  by  the  greatest  numbers. 

The  time  was  never  more  ripe  for  the  application  of  publicity  to 
the  building  up  of  the  farming  business.  Newspapers  and  periodicals 
everywhere  are  eager  for  news  pertaining  to  improved  farming  meth- 
ods, for  facts  which  will  relieve  this  stress  of  the  high  cost  of  living, 
for  new  ways  in  which  to  use  the  farm  products  and  for  improved 
means  of  distribution.  Let  a  farmer  do  the  unusual,  the  progressive, 
present  the  facts  to  the  newspapers  and  nine  papers  in  every  ten 
wiir  publish  the  story.  The  news  of  farmers'  conferences  has  been 
published  in  the  past  two  years  with  considerable  detail  and  with 
the  papers  making  requests  to  be  notified  of  succeeding  meetings. 

Associated  effort  secures  the  most  advantageous  publicity,  when 
the  personal  element  is  eliminated  and  all  are  working  for  one  pur- 
pose. In  the  past  season  several  successful  campaigns  were  waged 
in  an  effort  to  increase  the  consumption  on  apples.  An  apple  day 
was  designated  by  the  International  Apple  Shippers'  Association 
but  their  effort  was  weak  in  this  section  of  the  country.  No  doubt 
their  experience  wiU  prove  of  greatest  value  in  organizing  a  cam- 
paign for  apples  in  the  next  winter.  With  the  increasing  produc- 
tion of  apples  throughout  the  county  it  is  imperative  that  the  food 
value  of  apples  and  the  many  ways  in  which  apples  might  be  used 
be  continually  presented  before  the  housewife  and  the  consuming 
public.  In  Philadelphia,  for  three  days  in  the  month  of  March,  an 
apple  show  was  conducted  by  an  organization  of  produce  men  known 
as  "The  Boosters,"  which  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  pub- 
licity to  farm  products  in  their  season.  At  this  show  every  variety 
of  apples  on  the  market  was  placed  on  exhibition  in  a  vacant  store 
along  the  most  prominent  thoroughfare  of  the  city.  Circulars  tell- 
ing the  food,  medicinal  and  health  value  of  apples  were  distributed 
by  the  thousands  and  cook-books  telling  197  different  ways  for  us- 
ing apples  were  handed  to  all  the  ladies.  On  the  final  day  of  the 
show  an  apple  was  handed  to  everyone  who  come  to  see  the  eriiibi- 
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tion,  and  over  25,000  apples  were  given  away.  The  resnlts  from 
sxidi  a  display  and  expenditure  cannot  be  directly  estimated;  bnt 
it  is  certain  that  a  large  proportion  of  Philadelphians  talked  apples 
daring  those  three  days  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  talking  ap- 
ples results  in  eating  more  apples. 

Last  year  I  talked  of  a  certain  brand  of  Pennsylvania  apples  to  a 
bank  president,  and  in  the  season  sent  him  a  box  of  the  fruit  with 
compliments.  Instead  of  treating  his  friends  who  called  on  busi- 
ness to  the  customary  cigar,  he  gave  them  one  of  these  beautiful 
apples.  This  scheme  was  found  so  popular  that  he  continued  send- 
ing frequent  orders  for  the  apples  and  discontinued  for  the  time 
handing  out  cigars.  His  friends  inquired  where  the  apples  were 
grown  and  where  they  could  be  purchased,  with  the  result  that  many 
orders  came  from  the  first  box  which  was  sent  complimentary.  And 
you  would  have  been  interested  in  the  manner  in  which  this  banker 
recommended  the  fruit  and  referred  the  prospective  customers.  A 
good  product  properly  packed  not  only  increases  the  growers'  pride 
but  the  consumers'  pride  as  well.  Every  housewife  takes  pride  in 
serving  the  market's  best  offering  and  every  man  in  treating  his 
friends  to  some  fine  high-standard  product. 

Publicity  is  peculiar  in  as  much  as  a  slight  impetus  will  cause 
it  to  multiply  in  rapid  progression  and  with  wonderful  accumula- 
tive results.  The  first  box  of  apples  as  a  eift  and  matter  of  pub- 
licity was  a  profitable  proposition  as  it  created  talk  resulting  in 
further  and  fast  increasing  sales  on  this  particular  brand  of  apples. 
Give  your  product  a  strong  boost,  keep  "everlastingly  at  it"  and 
the  world  or  that  part  yon  serve  will  listen  to  your  story  and  if 
your  product  is  worthy,  the  boosting  will  automatically  continue 
and  your  business  will  increase.  Your  greatesit  advertisement  is  a 
satisfied  customer  for  he  will  serve  as  your  publicity  agent  volun- 
tarily and  without  remuneration  beyond  continued  satisfaction. 

In  the  issue  of  The  Philadelphia  North  American  on  Tuesday  last 
there  appeared  an  article,  nearly  two  columns  in  length,  by  Mrs. 
Anna  B.  Scott,  calling  attention  of  the  readers  to  the  fact  that 
now  is  the  time  to  eat  rhubarb.  The  low  cost  of  this  product  was 
emphasized,  together  with  receipts  showing  that  there  are  numer- 
ous ways  in  which  to  use  rhubarb  aside  from  a  sauce  and  as  pies. 
The  Philadelphia  Vegetables  Growers'  Association  has  considered 
securing  the  services  of  some  eminent  physician  or  chemist  and  have 
him  prepare  articles  for  publication  in  season  telling  the  public  of 
the  food  value  and  healthful  qualities  of  rhubarb,  celery,  asparagus, 
lettuce  and  various  other  truck  crops.  The  various  associa  tions  with 
such  aim  are  in  their  infancy  but  I  feel  confident  that  they  will  in 
the  near  future  make  their  organizations  effective  at  least  from  the 
standpoint  of  giving  publicity  to  the  products  grown  by  their 
members. 

An  interesting  experience  in  our  household  was  about  three  months 
ago  when  a  yeast  cake  was  delivered  with  our  grocery  order  and 
contained  in  a  neat  sealed  envelope.  On  the  reverse  of  the  envelope 
from  the  advertisement  was  a  recipe  for  potato  biscnifs.  That  recipe 
was  given  on  the  yeast  envelope  because  it  called  for  yeast  in  mak- 
ing the  biscuits.  We  tried  this  suggestion,  which  to  our  folks  wnis 
entirely  new,  and  we  were  delighted  with  the  tasty  product.    It  is. 
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true  that  these  biscuits  called  for  only  slight  quantities  of  potatoes; 
however,  I  firmly  believe  that  many  novel  ways  might  be  devised  by 
one  employed  by  The  National  Potato  Growers'  Associatioii  with  the 
consequent  result  of  an  appredabte  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
potatoes. 

It  is  the  natural  tendency  in  a  discussion  on  publicity  and  adver- 
tising to  lean  toward  co-operative  methods  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations for  large  associations,  because  it  is  there  we  picture  the 
greatest  possibilities.  I  must  talk  to  you,  however,  with  the  thought 
in  mind  that  a  large  part  of  your  work  is  done  in  sections  where  the 
grower  disposes  of  his  product  in  the  local  markets.  When  ship- 
ments are  made  to  the  large  city  markets  for  distribution  throng 
a  commission  merchant,  the  grower  or  association  might  think  that 
the  possibilities  for  advertising  his  or  their  product  is  greatly  re- 
duced. Such  is  not  the  case  and  I  have  the  knowledge  of  ntuner- 
ous  profitable  methods  which  from  their  beginning  have  been  in- 
expensive, modest  and  profitable. 

The  Eastern  Shore  Farmers'  Exchange,  with  offices  at  Onley. 
Va.,  has  established  a  large  reputation  by  their  trade  mark  of  the 
red  star.  The  red  star  brand  potatoes  are  known  by  every  hnyer 
on  the  city  market  and  that  brand  or  mark  stands  forth  as  evidence 
that  the  white  potatoes  or  sweet  potatoes  contained  in  that  padtage 
have  met  the  requirements  of  their  particular  association.  In- 
dividuals in  turn  from  the  New  Jersey  section  have  in  several  in- 
stances established  a  trade  mark  by  merely  painting  the  rims  of  their 
baskets.  I  have  in  mind  one  grower  who  paints  all  rims  blue  and 
then  stencils  his  name  over  the  blue  paint  with  black  paint.  An- 
other grower  uses  red  paint.  These  two  marks  have  be«i  recognised 
for  several  years  on  the  Philadelphia  market  to  designate  a  high 
standard  product.  In  many  instances  the  result  has  been  that  a 
premium  over  the  regular  market  has  been  secured  and  in  many 
instances  when  the  market  has  been  glutted  these  brand  selling  at 
market  level  prices  have  sold  more  promptly  while  other  good  not 
trade  marked  have  rotted  at  the  stores.  This  same  methods  is 
being  used  by  an  expensive  grower  of  potatoes  in  the  Norfolk  sec- 
tion who  paints  the  top  rim  of  all  barrels  red.  This  mark  carries 
a  certain  identification  and  gives  the  message  that  assuring  the 
buyer  that  the  grower  of  that  product  furnishes  his  guarantee  of  a 
straight  and  honest  package.  I  find  in  every  instance  where  the 
grower  presents  his  name  and  guarantee  before  the  buyer  that  the 
package  carries  a  certain  degree  of  pride  and  that  the  grower  is 
endeavoring  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  city  merchants  on  an 
honest  basis.    This  fact  is  realized  too  by  the  produce. 

Attractive  labels  placed  on  each  package  have  proven  th«r  valne 
many  times  over.  When  the  farmer  is  placing  a  crate  of  strawberries 
on  the  market  or  when  he  is  marketing  his  crop  of  potatoes  or  what- 
ever the  produce  his  name  should  be  identified  with  that  product. 
If  the  good  give  satisfaction  to  the  buyer  it  will  mean  further  saleo. 
In  every  line  of  manufacturing  we  find  that  the  manufacturer  claims 
that  the  profits  lie  not  in  the  first  sale  to  any  customers  but  rather 
in  the  later  follow  up  orders.  It  costs  money  to  secure  new  trade 
If  the  customer  is  satisfied  with  the  first  deal  it  should  be  the  busi- 
ness of  every  man  to  clinch  that  trade  and  to  secure  every  SQCceed- 
ing  order  possible. 
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Sales  of  strawberries  from  Bustleton  farms  have  been  made  in 
different  sections  of  the  State  and  to  new  customers  of  whom  we 
had  never  heard  but  they  had  found  these  berries  to  give  satisfac- 
tion when  they  made  the  purchase  from  the  neighboring  store.  They 
would  never  had  known  where  the  berries  were  grown  had  the  crate 
not  been  labeled.  The  label  bespeaks  a  certain  degree  of  character 
and  individuality. 

An  experience  which  I  have  related  on  numerous  previous  occa- 
sionsi  is  that  with  potato  growers  in  Lancaster  county.  A  few 
years  ago  when  soliciting  consignments  of  potatoes  in  that  section, 
I  found  certain  growers  with  a  good  quality  of  potatoes  who  were 
packing  them  honestly  and  grading  their  stock  carefully.  They 
loaded  sometimes  with  their  neighbors  who  had  an  inferior  quality 
of  potatotes  in  order  to  secure  the  carlot  freight  rates,  the  result  in 
may  instance  was  that  the  farmers  received  like  returns;  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  good  stock  securing  a  small  return  which  had  been 
made  by  averaging  his  product  with  that  of  his  neighbor.  We  sug- 
gested to  certain  of  the  growers  at  that  time  that  they  take  tag 
every  bag  of  potatoes  shipped ;  one  side  of  the  tag  bearing  this  state- 
ment, "Grown  and  packed  and  guaranteed  by  John  Blank,  Peach- 
bottom,  Pa.,"  and  on  the  reverse  side  on  the  tag  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  commission  house.  It  was  found  &at  this  idea  inter- 
ested the  growers  and  stimulated  the  grading  of  their  potatoes  more 
uniformly.  He  took  apparently  greater  interest  in  preparing  his 
shipment  because  he  realized  that  his  name  was  at  stake. 

In  every  liae  of  business  we  find  that  the  trade  mark  and  the 
good  will  are  great  assets,  sometimes  the  greatest  in  the  possession 
of  manufacturing  concerns.  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
farmer  to  establish  a  good  will  from  a  trade  mark  that  will  furnish 
an  asset  proportional  in  value  to  that  of  the  manufacturer  and  prob- 
ably greater  in  value  than  his  entire  farm  equipment. 


The  CHAIRMAN:  This  brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  afternoon 
session.  Now,  I  don't  want  you  to  forget  the  evening  program.  I 
would  like  to  see  all  of  you  here  that  can  possibly  be  here.  We  have 
a  good  program  for  this  evening.  Bob  is  going  to  be  with  ns — I 
mean  Bob  Seeds — and  he  is  going  to  speak,  and  Siis  lady,  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan, comes  to  us  well  recommended  and  we  certainly  shall  have  a 
good  evening  session.  Is  there  anything  more  to  come  before  the 
Institute  before  we  adjourn?  If  not,  I  am  ready  to  entertain  a 
motion  to  adjourn. 

(The  session  then  adjourned). 


May  25,  1916,  7.30  P.  M. 

Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIBMAN:  I  think  the  hour  ha.s  arrived,  possibly  a  little 
more  than  arrived,  for  beginning,  and  they  tell  us  many  times  that 
the  last  part  of  the  meal  is  always  the  best.    Tou  know  sometimes 


We  like  the  meat  and  vegetables  best  and  then  again  we  find  folk& 
leaving  those  and  saying,  "Oh,  I'd  rather  have  the  desert;"  so  to- 
night I  believe  we  are  going  to  bring  you  the  dessert  and  I  believe 
the  folks  who  had  to  go  off  to-day  and  could  not  remain  for  the 
dessert,  are  missing  perhaps  the  best  of  the  feast.  At  least  you 
and  I  who  are  here,  are  going  to  think  that,  and  we  like  the  inspira- 
tion of  crowds,  it  does  mean  a  great  deal  when  you  have  a  full  house 
and  all  that,  but  after  all  I  feel  many  times  that  we  get  just  a 
little  closer  together  in  the  heart  to  heart  talk  when  we  reach  closdy 
to  each  other  and  perhaps  we  do  our  best  work,  as  the  saying  is, 
when  we  are  carrying  the  inspiration  home  that  we  would  not  per- 
haps in  a  great  crowd;  so  we  are  going  to  feel  that  way  to-night, 
too,  and  we  are  glad  we  have  a  full  program  and  I  am  sure  we  are 
going  to  enjoy  the  evening  together  very  much.  Mr.  Bond,  whom 
you  all  know  as  a  real  veteran  worker,  felt  that  he  could  not  re- 
main for  this  evening;  an  important  business  engagement  in  the 
morning  made  it  necessary  that  he  go  home  this  afternoon,  but  he 
has  asked  Mr.  Stout,  of  Schuylkill  county,  whom  j-on  all  know,  to 
give  us  just  a  little  brief  review  of  the  workers,  and  so  we  are  going 
to  ask  Mr.  Stout  at  this  time  to  give  us  that.     (Applause). 

Mr.  Stout  spoke  as  follows: 


A  BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES  OF   25   OR 

30  YEARS  AGO. 


By  W.  H.   STOUT. 


Our  good  friend  and  brother,  Mr.  Bond,  found  it  necessary  to 
return  to  his  home  on  business  matters  that  required  his  presence 
there  to-morrow,  so  he  requested  me  to  take  his  place.  I  objected 
to  it  because  I  cannot  take  Mr.  Bond's  place,  we  only  have  one  Mr. 
Bond  in  the  State;  and  while  I  am  a  sort  of  a  substitute  and  started 
in  this  work  about  the  same  time  he  did,  I  can  give  you  some  of 
my  experiences  that  may  be  somewhat  the  same  as  his  were :  and  to- 
day, when  I  was  sitting  idle,  a  few  thoughts  suggested  themselves 
to  me. 

Before  touching  upon  this  interesting  work,  a  few  introductory 
remarks  will  be  in  order.  You  know  that  is  fashionable  among 
prominent  speakers,  to  have  a  few  introductory  remarks.  (Laughter). 
Now  I  had  to  put  this  down  in  notes,  I  couldn't  get  anybody  else 
to  write  it,  so  I  had  to  do  it  myself,  and  this  is  a  little  hash,  you 
know,  previous  to  the  feast  that  we  expect  here. 

I  feel  at  home  here  among  the  staixl,  steady  and  conservative 
Pennsylvania  Germans,  in  what  is  termed  the  pie  belt,  where  we 
have  that  nourishing  delicacy  three  tim  ,j  a  day/ and  before  retiring. 
It  is  amusing  to  associate  with  such  persons  as  come  from  other 
sections  where  the  buckwheat  batter  is  never  wanting  from  October 
until  May  and  where  boiled  squash  is  the  one  vegetable  most  highly 
esteemed!    To  see  those  from  Prohibition  sections  advocating  free 
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love  and  woman  suffrage  and  pose  as  PFohibitionists  at  home,  devour 
the  good  old-fashioned  mince  pies  in  the  rural  communities  when 
the  pies  are  spiced  with  good  brandy  or  New  P^ngland  rum,  is  sim- 
ply surprising.  This  section  is  noted  for  its  industries  and  pro- 
gressive agriculture.  However,  while  many  of  those  assembled  here 
have  nt  visited  Schuylkill  county  where  the  most  scientific  agri- 
culture is  carried  on  in  the  State,  it  would  be  well  to  spend  time 
to  visit  the  valleys  surrounding  the  anthracite  coal  field  to  see  work 
of  practical  scientific  expert  farming.  Being  progressive  it  is  pro- 
posed to  advance  to  higher  stages  in  having  a  county  agent  employed 
to  tell  ns  more  about  balanced  rations,  germs  and  bacteria.  The 
farm  products  find  markets  in  Schuylkill  county  where  all  the 
crops  are  demanded  to  support  the  vast  army  engaged  in  the  min- 
ing district  where  nothing  intervenes  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer except  the  tail  board  of  the  market  wagon,  as  practically 
everything  the  farmers  produce  is  delivered  from  house  to  house. 
While  generally  contented,  we  meet  with  aflflictions  and  visits  of 
diseases  to  which  animal  life  is  subject,  like  hog  cholera  and 
aphthous  fever,  also  human  epidemics.  Over  the  tail  board  of  the 
market  wagon,  we  exchange  commodities  and  money,  get  all  the 
money  we  can  for  the  least  possible  goods,  and  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing does  not  enter  into  the  question. 

Now  on  this  question  of  Farmers'  Institute  work  and  early  recol- 
lections, I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  names  that  occurred 
to  me  to-day  as  having  been  among  the  first  engaged  in  this  work. 
Here  we  have  for  instance,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Snavely,  Mr.  Heister,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Grundy,  Mr.  Frear,  Mr.  Freas,  Mr.  Waters,  Mr.  Armsby, 
Mr.  Sisson,  Mr.  Northup,  Mr.  Stitzel,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Critchfteld,  Mr. 
Garretson,  Mr.  Searls,  Mr.  Woodward,  Mr.  Schock,  Mr.  Philips,  Mr. 
Thomas,  Mr.  Vallersham,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Tewksberry,  Mr.  Heiges 
— these  are  some  of  the  names  I  remember  as  having  been  engaged 
when  I  first  started  out  in  this  work  as  associates,  and  I  think  that 
covers  most  of  the  speakers  at  that  time.  I  found  out  during  my 
experience  in  Institute  work,  that  people  listening  to  these  speak- 
ers don't  r^ard  the  use  of  high,  fluent  language,  they  don't  ap- 
preciate the  use  of  Murray,  Smith.  Kirkham  and  Quackenbos  Eng- 
lish so  much  as  they  do  the  facts.  They  are  like  Dickens,  they  want 
facts,  they  don't  care  about  the  English  sometimes  handed  out  to 
them  in  long  sentences. 

Now  when  the  Institutes  were  first  introduced,  it  was  under  the 
old  administration  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  when  Secre- 
tary Edge  was  continued  Secretary  for  several  terms  and  I  be- 
came County  Chairman  when  they  were  first  introduced  in  our 
county,  and  continued  in  that  office  for  quite  a  number  of  years, 
16  I  think,  and  when  we  first  attempted  to  hold  Institutes  we  did 
not  meet  with  a  very  cordial  reception.  T  remember  tiie  first  in- 
stances right  in  my  home  town.  I  worked  it  up,  and  when  I  went 
into  the  hall  to  open  the  meeting,  I  saw  a  few  farmers  standing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  way,  on  the  boaidwalk,  the  sidewalk,  and  kind 
of  peeping  out  behind  the  trees,  looking  across  the  street  to  see 
what  was  going  on,  and  we  had  a  very  slim  attendance  because  of 
this  fact.  We  had  a  lot  of  people  who  were  trading  on  the  credulity 
of  the  farmers:  For  instance,  fertilizer  agents,  agricultural  imple- 
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Ine&t  dealers  and  others  who  were  dealing  with  the  farmers;  th^ 
tried  to  make  the  farmers  believe  and  often  said — i  overheard  it— 
"Why,  we  can't  learn  anything  from  those  fellowsi,  they  are  only 
book  farmers,  they  are  not  practical  farmers."  They  disconraged 
it  for  some  years,  but  we  spread  the  gospel  continuously  and  after 
while  we  got  more  interest  aroused. 

I  remember  also  we  c<  uldn't  find  a  single  hall  to  meet  in;  the 
church  was  denied  us  because  farmers  objected  to  having  anything 
in  a  church  outside  of  religions  services,  hence  w/e  had  to  convene  in 
any  place  that  we  could  find.  I  know  of  three  instances,  one  in 
Lrjiigh  county,  where  we  met  over  a  hotel  bam,  and  where  the 
manure  had  accumulated  and  was  stored  down  below.  At  home  we 
experienced  the  same  thing  in  our  county,  we  could  not  get  any 
suitable  hall,  so  they  put  us  in  these  livery  stable  lofts,  and  in  one 
instance,  we  had  a  similar  situation,  an  open  shed;  the  floor  was 
cold  and  they  brought  in  some  beer  kegs  from  the  adjoining  hotel 
and  some  slabs  from  the  saw  mill  and  made  seats  for  the  audience 
to  sit  on.  Those  were  very  discouraging  beginnings.  Of  course  we 
kept  on  working  it  up  gradually,  and  we  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
larger  audiences  and  more  interest. 

Then  the  Grangers  became  active;  we  had  some  of  those  speakers 
who  were  Grangers  come  in  there  and  advocate  the  Grange.  Then 
they  organized  Granges,  and  since  then  we  have  had  better  success 
with  our  Institute,  but  those  were  some  of  the  discouraging  beginn- 
ings, and  of  course  we  worked  it  over  those  fertilizer  dealers  or 
agents;  they  were  a  problem.  I  remember  the  time  very  distinctlv 
when  plain  South  Carolina  rock  was  sold  in  my  home  community 
for  f24  to  $26  a  ton.  The  analysis  showed  about  10%  or  12%  phos- 
phoric acid,  worth  J12  or  $13  a  ton,  just  doubled  the  price  on  tk&a, 
and  those  feUows  discouraged  the  Institute. 

I  don't  want  to  consume  your  time;  these  are  just  a  few  reminia- 
cences  of  the  h^innlng  of  the  Institutes,  and  you  know  what  their 
success  has  been  since  then.  At  this  time,  however,  we  were  pet- 
mitted  to  select  our  own  speakers.  The  C5ounty  CSiairman  could 
pick  his  speakers  for  his  own  Institute  and  we  tried  to  select  speakers 
for  our  community  suited  to  the  occasion,  fruit  growing  and  other 
things  in  which  we  were  engaged.  We  tried  to  have  men  discuss 
those  along  with  a  few  scientists  from  the  Ck>ll^e  like  Frear,  chem- 
ists, etc.  So  that  is  about  my  experience,  and  I  suppose  that  some  of 
you  who  started  in  this  Institute  work  about  the  same  time  had  tiie 
same  experience.  Now  we  are  allowed  to  go  into  churches  and 
Grange  halls,  where  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  audiences. 

MB.  FOX:    About  what  time  was  that,  Mr.  Stout? 

MB.  STOUT:    That  was  about  22  years  ago. 

MR.  POX:    Is  Mr.  Bond  here? 

MR.  STOUT:    No,  I  am  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Bond. 

MR.  FOX:    Well,  excuse  me. 

MR.  STOUT:    Certainly. 
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MR.  FOX:  I  wish  to  a&j  just  one  word  in  regard  to  the  first  In- 
stitutes. ■  The  first  Institutes  were  held  in  the  winter  of  1888  and 
1889,  under  the  auspices  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Thomas  J.  Edge.  As  Mr.  Stout  has  just  told 
you,  the  Coun^  Chairmen  or  the  members  of  the  Board  for  their 
respective  counties,  were  authorized  to  collect  the  speakers,  and 
one  of  the  very  first  that  was  held,  was  held  in  Joel  A.  Herr's  dis- 
trict, in  Clinton  county,  at  Cedar  Springs.  I  am  very  sorry  that 
Mr.  Herr  has  been  unable  to  be  present  at  this  meeting  on  account 
of  illness,  but  we  met  there;  we  had  Mr.  Nesbitt,  of  Union  county, 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Northup,  of  Lackawanna  county,  and  some  others, 
and  it  was  right  on  the  heels  of  a  great  storm,  a  storm  which  spread 
over  portions  of  the  State.  And  in  going  away  from  Cedar  Springs 
we  were  caught  in  that  storm  near  Millhall,  and  we  were  soaked  to 
the  skin  and  rendered  very  uncomfortable  indeed.  I  recollect  Mr. 
Nesbitt  going  into  a  store  at  Millhall  and  buying  a  horse  blanket  to 
cover  himself  to  keep  warn  until  we  got  to  Lock  Haven.  We  stayed 
in  Lock  Haven  over  night,  and  when  we  go  down  to  Watsontown, 
to  go  to  Millville,  we  then  learned  of  the  great  destruction  that  had 
been  caused  in  this  very  city  of  Reading.  The  silk  mill  was  de- 
stroyed and  between  nineteen  and  twenty  had  been  lost  and  over  a 
hundred  girls  had  been  injured  by  the  destruction  of  the  Reading 
Silk  Mill  at  Eleventh  and  Marion  Streets.  Moreover,  the  Eaaton 
Brine  houses  had  been  blown  down  and  the  paint  shops  of  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  Company,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1889.  I,  being  from 
Reading,  was  very  much  worried,  but  I  was  expected  to  be  at  Mill- 
ville and  we  all  went  there,  and  on  that  night  came  near  having  a 
panic  in  the  Millville  Hall,  which  was  over  a  store. 

MR.  FIRST:  With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Fox,  we  have  got  a  fuU 
program  and  really  we  cannot  take  the  time  for  this  extemporaneous 
talk.  We  appreciate  your  work,  Mr.  Fox,  but  we  haven't  the  time 
this  evening. 

MR.  FOX:  That  is  right,  you  haven't  the  time;  I  only  want  to 
make  a  remark  as  to  Mr.  Alva  Agee,  whom  you  all  know.  We  had 
him  announced  to  speak  at  Wernersville,  and  when  he  came  there, 
there  was  nobody  to  hear  him,  and  the  reason  given  was  that  there 
was  a  public  sale  in  the  neighborhood  and  there  were  700  pies  to  be 
eaten,  and,  as  Albert  Hewitt  said,  it  was  useless  for  any  Institute 
worker  to  try  to  speak  against  700  Berkshire  County  pies. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  are  now  to  hear  from  one  whom  you  are 
always  interested  to  listen  to,  Mr.  Seeds.    (Applause). 

MR.  SEEDS :  Mr.  Chairman :  I  want  to  thank  you  for  that  ap- 
plause, ladies  and  gentlemen,  because  applau.se  to  a  public  speaker 
is  like  sicking  to  a  dog.*  Talking  about  Community  Buildine,  as  I 
said  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  I  would  liked  to  have  talked  on 
that  question  for  a  few  minutes  after  the  gentleman  had  gotten 
through  talking  on  Community  Breeding.  Now  T  did  not  expect  to 
wait  until  this  hour  to  get  an  opportunity  to  make  the  few  remarks 
I  wanted  to  make  at  that  time. 
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But  talking  abdut  the  Institute  work — ^years  ago,  I  guess  I  am  the 
oldest  man  in  the  work  now,  you  understand,  as  a  section  man  in 
Pennsylvania.  If  there  is  anybody  else  doing  Institute  work  that  is 
an  older  section  man  than  I  am,  I  don't  know  who  he  is.  This  thing 
came  about  in  a  very  queer  way.  A  few  years  ago  I  lost  myself,  went 
down  to  Philadelphia  to  see  the  doctors  and  they  told  me  I.  had 
diabetes  and  I'd  better  go  home  and  fix  up  my  financial  affairs;  and  1 
went  home  and  Mrs.  Seeds  began  to  talk  about  what  she  and  her 
second  husband  expected  to  do  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  1 
wouldn't  die,  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  came  to  this  town.  On 
this  street,  within  two  blocks  of  this  place,  lives  the  man  from  whom 
I  bought  the  old,  abandoned  and  worn-out  farm  I  own,  the  man  who 
held  the  mortgage  and  got  the  farm  at  the  foreclosure  of  the  mort- 
gage, and  I  came  down  here,  bought  that  farm  from  this  gentleman 
and  moved  on  it  that  hadn't  had  a  man  on  it  for  seven  years.  Can 
you  imagine  the  condition  of  that  farm  when  there  hadn't  been  any- 
body on  it  for  seven  years?  Can  you  imagine  what  it  would  look 
like?  Can  you  imagine  Mra  Seeds  and  myself  moving  from  Tyrone, 
out  of  a  home  we  had  built  to  our  own  pleasement,  wifii  a  bath  room, 
toilet  room  and  all  the  conveniences  of  a  town  like  Tyrone,  and  going 
down  on  to  that  old  worn  out  and  abandoned  farm?  Mrs.  Seeds 
tiried  when  she  went  into  that  old  farm  house.  She  knew  what  was 
in  that  house  better  than  I  did ;  (Laughter)  and  I  am  not  here  to  say 
a  disrespectful  word  about  anybody  or  anything,  and  when  you  can- 
not get  the  sunny  side  out  of  a  proposition,  there  is  no  use  in  some  of 
you  fellows  trying,  and  I  am  not  here  to  say  a  disrespectful  word 
about  a  bed-bug,  but  I  don't  like  the  way  he  makes  his  living. 
(Laughter). 

Now  that  was  the  old  farm  that  put  me  on  the  Institute  platform. 
That  farm  began  to  have  a  different  appearance  from  what  it  used 
to  have  and  Secretary  Edge  invited  me  to  different  places  to  make 
speeches.  I  have  spoken  at  a  Farmers'  Institute  when  they  brought 
in  the  beer  kegs,  empty  beer  kegs,  (laughter)  and  turned"  them  on 
their  end  and  put  planks  on  there  to  hold  the  meeting.  I  have  gone 
into  counties  when  they  went  down  in  the  store  and  got  the  grasw 
out  of  the  crate  the  dishes  were  packed  in  and  straightened  it  ont 
and  brought  it  up  and  laid  it  on  the  desk  at  the  Fanners'  Institute 
and  wanted  us  to  tell  them  what  kind  of  grass  that  was  that  was 
taking  possession  of  their  community  and  cattle  wouldn't  eat  it. 
They  were  afraid  that  grass  was  going  to  run  them  out  of  thje  county. 
I  went  down  to  Montgomery  county  when  Mr.  Martin  gave  me  the 
First  Section,  and  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  take  me  off  to  one 
side  and  ask  me  what  I  had  done  along  the  line  of  politics,  that  they 
were  paying  me  for  doing  something  for  the  machine,  and  they 
walked  away  like  1-ambs  when  I  told  them  that  I  was  a  Democrat  and 
there  was  no  collar  around  my  neck  and  the  man  did  not  live  who 
could  put  one  around  it.  I  faced  all  these  things  and  saw  the  im- 
provement on  every  side;  I  saw  the  improvement  from  here  to  Ne- 
braska along  the  lines  of  agriculture,  and  I  have  been  proud  to  f*f 
the  farmer  come  to  a  place  where  he  is  no  longer  being  called  » 
"Rube,"  and  I  am  glad  to  see  everybody  taking  their  hats  off  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country.  I  think  the  proudest  hour  of  my  life  wa? 
when  I  was  introduced  to  900  bankers  in  New  York  City  and  every- 
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one  Jiad  an  evening  suit  on  with  the  same  kind  of  flower  in  his  coat, 
and  I  made  that  duffer  introduce  me  to  that  bunch  as  a  farmer,  and 
that  is  the  way  1  stand  from  tt^e  to  the  Coast.  I  want  them  to 
understand  that  I  am  proud  that  I  am  a  farmer. 

That  man  day  before  yesterday  talked  about  Community  Breeding, 
and  I  wanted  to  follow  that  man  at  that  time  and  changed  it  around 
and  call  it  "Community  Building,"  because  I  have  been  at  that  all 
my  life,  and  today,  if  I  was  to  sell  that  farm,  which  Mrs.  Seeds  cried 
when  she  saw,  if  I  were  to  sell  that  farm,  I  don't  believe  Mrs.  Seeds 
would  sign  the  deed ;  and  I  have  got  six  children  who  would  sit  down 
and  bawl  their  eyes  out  if  I'd  sell  that  farm,  and  I  have  got  a  right  to 
say  something  about  community  building.  At  Madison,  South  Da- 
kota, three  years  ago,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  they  invited  me  out  to 
their  Chautauqua.  I  went  out  and  talked  to  tiiem  on  the  "Mistakes  of 
Life" — on  the  Fourth  of  July;  and  last  July  they  invited  me  back 
again  and  my  subject  was  "The  Influence  of  the  Home,"  and  I  spoke 
to  the  largest  crowd  I  ever  faced,  on  that  subject.  And  without  any 
preparation  I  stopped  talking  about  "The  Influence  of  the  Home" 
and  started  in  to  talk  about  the  influence  of  the  hog  pen,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  Why  would  I  do  a  thing  of  that 
kind?  What  would  make  me  do  it?  Simply  because  I  had  gone  out 
there  to  the  Chautauqua  for  the  afternoon  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  and 
sixty  days  before  that  time  I  had  lived  in  a  hog  pen,  spent  sixty  days 
in  a  hog  pen,  and  the  reason  I  talked  it  was  because  it  was  in  my 
system,  I  had  lived  it  in  the  last  sixty  days,  and  I  beean  to  talk  the 
hog  pen  to  those  people,  and  I  told  them  I  had  built  the  best  hog 
pen,  finished  the  best  hog  pen  between  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia 
with  sixteen  departments  in  it,  with  sunshine  and  ventilation  that 
some  hogs  don't  have,  with  concrete  floors  and  troughs  and  running 
water  in  every  department,  and  I  thought  I  was  thinking  about  put- 
ting in  individual  drinking  cups.  (Pjaughter)  And  T  stood  thi^re 
and  told  the  people  that  I  expected  that  hog  pen,  with  106  blooded 
hogs  in  it,  to  have  an  influence  on  the  coming  generation  in  my  com- 
munity, and  I  meant  it,  every  word  of  it. 

Now,  traveling  from  here  to  Nebraska,  I  go  through  communities 
out  in  the  West  where  the  people  of  this  country  go  there  and  pay 
tribute  to  that  community  because  they  have  been  buildinsi  that 
community  in  the  past,  and  I  have  sat  down  there  and  watched  men 
with  overalls  on  make  a  public  sale  bring  |26,000.  Not  only  that, 
but  I  stayed  over  there  and  in  two  or  three  days  attended  other 
sales  in  that  community  and  said  to  myself,  "If  those  people  can 
build  a  community  like  that,  why  can't  I  do  it?"  How  did  they  do 
it?  Durock  hogs,  Berkshire  hogs,  Holstein  cattle.  No  man  ever 
wore  a  white  collar  raising  a  razor-back  hog,  he  can't  do  it;  there 
is  an  eternal  fitness  of  things  that  goes  with  all  these  things,  so  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  going  to  help  to  build  my  community 
by  better  breeding.  I  went  out  to  Ohio  and  I  looked  around  to  buy 
some  cattle  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  after  traveling  over  this 
country,  that  the  Holstein  cattle  had  the  boom  in  this  country  at 
this  time.  Now,  if  Howe  was  here,  he  would  say  I  was  crazy.  T 
didn't  buy  the  Holstein  cattle  because  I  liked  them  better  than  any 
other  cattle;  I  bought  them  because  they  had  a  boom  in  this  country 
and  I  wanted  to  go  with  the  crowd;  and  you  can  take  any  advertlse- 
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ment  in  Pennsylvania,  I  don't  care  where  you  find  it,  any  company 
tliat  wanted  to  advertise  anything,  they  use  the  picture  of  a  Holsteiu 
cow.  Show  me  one,  if  I  am  mia^iken,  showing  the  popularity  of 
that  breed  of  cattle,  not  because  I  like  i1^  but  because  the  people  said 
it  was  a  good  thing,  and  I  went  out  and  brought  a  lot  of  those  cattle 
in  to  my  community  and  I  turned  around  and  began  to  talk  it  Since 
that  time  we  have  got  two  men  in  Huntingdon  county  and  two  in 
Blair  counly  with  quite  a  bunch  of  Holstein  cattle. 

What  am  I  getting  at?  I  want  the  man  from  South  Carolina  and 
North  Carolina  and  down  in  that  country  where  they  want  blooded 
stock,  I'd  like  to  see  them  come  up  to  my  community  and  lay  thdr 
money  down  in  my  community  instead  of  going  to  Ohio  to  do  it 
Now  if  my  friend  Howe  was  here,  be  would  say  tiie  Holstdn  milk 
ain't  fit  to  drink,  it's  that  poor  and  thin. 

Now  we  have  a  cow  testing  association  in  my  community,  and  my 
friend  Haggerty,  who  lives  at  Arch  Springs,  has  the  Jersey  cow.  I 
wiU  take  my  lead  pencil,  comer  me  now  if  I  am  not  right — ^in  that 
cow  testing  association  Mr.  Haggerty's  best  cow  gave  something  over 
800  pounds  of  milk,  and  she  made  so  many  pounds  of  butter.  But 
Walter  Seeds  takes  one  of  the  Holstein  cows  we  brought  into  that 
country,  and  she  had  to  give  between  1,200  and  1,300  pounds  of  milk 
in  a  month  to  beat  Mr.  Haggerty's  cow.  Now  I  will  acknowledge 
that  Mr.  Haggerty's  cow  produced  800  pounds  of  milk  and  made  so 
many  pounds  of  butter,  and  Walter  Seeds  beat  her  by  having  a  cow 
that  produced  so  many  pounds  of  milk.  Walter  Seeds  don't  make 
butter,  but  he  sells  the  milk  in  Tyrone  at  24  cents  a  gallon  in  the 
winter  time.  Which  cow  would  you  rather  have?  If  the  milk  stands 
the  test  and  can  be  sold  on  the  market  of  T]n^ne,  would  you  sooner 
have  a  cow  giving  1,200  pounds  of  milk  or  one  giving  800  pounds  of 
milk,  if  you  sold  it  by  the  quart?  Now  that  is  a  lead  pencil  pro- 
position with  me,  and  the  lead>  pencil  is  what  cuts  the  figure  in  help- 
ing to  build  up  any  community. 

Not  only  that — when  Walter  Seeds  has  a  bull  calf  that  he  don't 
want  and  takes  it  to  a  public  sale — I  think  he  sold  three  this  Spring 
that  he  didn't  want,  little  calves,  at  f.50  apiece — ^you  take  a  cow  and 
she  has  a  calf  and  you  sell  it  for  veal  for  $15  and  the  other  brings 
?35  more,  how  much  more  is  that  calf  worth  than  the  othjer,  from 
a  lead  pencil  standpoint?  Not  only  that,  but  I  think  we  have  got 
about  400  head  of  registered  Holstein  cattle — grades  don't  count — 
and  I  expect  to  see  the  day  that  one  man  cannot  have  a  sale.  But 
we  will  go  together,  not  like  this  man  said  the  other  day,  but  we  will 
go  together  and  each  one  put  up  so  many  head  of  registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  advertise  the  sale  all  over  the  countiy  and  have  people 
come  from  other  states,  and  that  is  the  Community  Building  I  like 
to  look  at  I  like  to  see  a  community  building  that  you  can  stand  off 
and  look  at  it  with  your  eye  and  see  it — T  am  from  Missouri —  and 
then  take  your  lead  pencil,  sit  down  and  figure  it  out  and  see  what 
it  is  worth  and  draw  the  red  line  and  see  where  the  balance  is. 
That  is  what  counts  with  me,  the  figuring. 

I  wanted  to  follow  that  man  the  other  day  and  talk  about  com- 
munity building  just  for  a  few  minutes.  The  whole  thing  is  to 
understand  the  thing  in  a  right  kind  of  way  and  get  the  eternal 
fitness  of  the  thing;  like  an  Irishman  that  was  going  to  see  an  Irish 
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girl.  He  went  with  her  for  seven  years  and  at  last  he  made  ap  hiu 
mind  that  he  would  marry  her  and  went  over  one  evening  to  pop 
the  question,  and  when  he  popped  the  question,  his  Irish  lady-love 
said,  "Ah,  Pat,  I  can't  marry  you,  I  am  a  dispeptic."  Pat  says,  "The 
divU  you  are;  why  didn't  you  teU  me  that  long  ago?  I  have  been 
going  with  you  for  seven  years  and  you  never  told  me  that  before." 
She  says,  "I  didn't  know  whether  you  were  going  to  ask  me  to  marry 
you  or  not  and  I  wouldn't  tell  you  now  if  you  hadn't  asked  me  to 
marry  you."  Pat  says,  "Oh  to  the  divil  with  it,  we  can  get  married 
and  you  can  go  to  your  Church  and  I'll  go  to  mine."  (Laughter). 
So  there  is  an  eternal  fitness  of  things  and  that  is  why  I  didn't  want 
to  give  this  talk  now,  I  wanted  to  follow  that  man  the  other  day  when 
he  was  talking  on  the  stock  proposition.  I  believe,  as  firmly  as  I 
believe  anything,  that  good  stock,  registered  stock  that  is  up  to  date, 
will  make  better  cities,  I  believe  it  will  make  the  boys  look  better 
and  keep  themselves  in  better  shape  and  make  a  better  appearance 
when  th^  go  out  among  the  public.  Sure  I  believe  it;  I  believe  it 
as  firmly  as  I  believe  anything,  and  that  is  community  building  in 
my  estimation. 

I  guess  my  time  is  up,  but  I  just  want  to  say  one  more  word: 
Charley  Waple,  of  Tyrone,  is  selling  to  the  young  people  of  Hunting- 
don, Berks  county  registered  gelts,  all  pure  bred,  and  giving  those 
boys  and  girls  a  premium  of  f25,  $30,  and  $35  for  the  besf  sow  and 
the  best  litter  of  pigs  next  fall,  and  I  had  the  cheek  to  tell  the  Board 
of  Trade  that  Charley  was  doing  more  than  anybody  dae  in  Tyrone 
to  build  up  that  community.  Is  one  of  those  young  men  going  to  a 
shoemaker's  shop  to  get  his  hair  cut  when  he  takes  that  sow  to  the 
fair?  Not  on  your  life.  He  will  go  to  HoUidaysburg  and  have  his 
hair  cut  and  he  will  have  on  the  best  duds  he  has  when  he  shows 
that  sow  at  the  HoUidaysburg  fair,  and  I  believe  these  things  as 
firmly  as  I  believe  anything,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  wanted  to 
make  this  speech.  I  would  have  talked  a  little  different  if  I  had 
followed  that  man  the  other  day,  but  there  is  an  eternal  fitness  of 
things;  we  are  here  tonight  to  eat  peaches  and  cream,  and  I  thank 
you  for  your  attention. 


The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  D.  H.  Watts,  of  Kerrmoor,  Pa.,  is  to  talk 
on  the  "Vital  Factors  in  Rural  Iraprovemeota,"  which  perhaps  fits 
in  with  community  building.     (Applause) 

MB.  WATTS:  Friends,  just  a  few  words  before  I  begin  to  speak. 
I  feel  that  it  is  to  be  just  a  few  words  to  preface  that  I  have  not 
written  on  this  paper,  and  that  is  from  the  tone  of  my  language, 
some  of  you  might  misconstrue  my  intentions  or  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject; you  might  think  perhaps  that  I  am  an  anti-college  man  or  a 
kicker,  to  use  the  slang  phrase,  against  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  You  might  ask  me,  although  I  am  not  a  college  man,  to 
prepare  a  talk  or  a  paper  on  efficacy  of  a  college  education,  which  I 
am  sorry  I  do  not  have,  and  I  would  do  the  best  I  could  to  show  up 
for  any  and  all  collegies  but  particularly  our  own.  But  tonight, 
happily,  and  to  my  best  advantage,  I  talk  to  you  about  the  building 
of  tiie  home  in  the  country  community,  a  difiFerent  theme  entirely. 
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I  use  a  paper  tonight  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  I  have  been  very 
busy  and  am  not  very  ready  in  committing  too  memory  and  I  don't 
know  that  I  can  read  a  paper  and  look  you  in  the  face — I  like  to  see 
the  people  I  am  talking  to  and  I  really  do  not  like  to  listen  to  a 
minister  any  too  well  who  reads  his  sermons,  so  you  will  have  to 
bear  with  me. 

Mr.  Watt's  paper  is  as  follows: 


VITAL  FACTORS  IN  RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS 


By  D.  H.  WATTS. 


While  I  did  not  seek  a  place  on  this  program,  I  am  glad  to  look 
into  your  faces  and  talk  of  environs  to  an  habitat  with  which  I  am 
quite  familiar.  What  I  say  will  not  be  with  animosity  towards  the 
city  life,  in  fact,  I  believe  there  should  exist  between  us,  these  two 
classes  of  people,  a  reciprocal  and  altrusistic  relationship. 

Vital  factors  favorable  to  and  unfavorable  to  rural  development 
are  recognized'  by  all  progressive  rural  people ;  but  how  and  where 
readjustment  is  to  be  effected  is  not  always  first  seen  by  the  dweller 
within  the  gates,  but  by  the  one  from  without.  Seemingly,  the 
vision  of  the  farmer  is  oft  mistified  by  long  acquaintance  with  his 
environment  and  an  over  conservative  nature  may  hamper  his 
progress.  The  initial  Rural  Investigation  Commission  was  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt,  upon  that  board  the  first  place  of  honor  was 
given  to  farmer  Henry  Wallace  of  the  West  Then  followed  numer- 
ous desultory  efforts  of  the  city  "uplifter"  who  does  not  seem  to 
serve  as  an  uplifter  greatly,  except  in  prayers  of  rural  folk  uplifted 
to  be  relieved  from  the  tears  of  the  uplifter;  (but  that  word  "uplift" 
does  sound  more  sweet  to  the  ear  of  the  sluggard  than  the  word 
"reform").  Well,  in  the  findings  of  the  Roosevelt  GommLssion,  we 
were  told  that  country  life  needed  some  readjustment — that  the 
great  trio  of  educational  agencies,  the  home,  church  and  school  were 
out  of  harmony  with  the  world,  needed  tuning  but  no  tuner,  no 
panacea  or  cure-all  was  applied. 

My  friends,  the  home  where  you  and  I  were  born,  where,  tiie  chil- 
dren linger  at  mother's  knee,  where  they  play,  eat  and  sleep,  is  the 
great  vital  factor  of  any  community;  next  to  it  the  educational 
plant  of  the  farmer.  Let  me  quote  the  words  of  a  few  of  our  edu- 
cators. First,  of  Dr.  Hunt,  former  Dean  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege: "I  hold  that  any  system  of  education  is  faulty  that  does  not 
permit  boys  and  girls  of  14  to  18  years  of  age  to  sleep  at  home,  any 
plan  of  education  that  breaks  up  the  home  life  at  this  age  is  not 
ideal.  This  has  been  the  contention  of  the  speaker  before  you  for 
years.  I  call  it  rural  suicide.  And  with  this  home  breaking  what 
a  sadness  and  a  flood  of  tears,  what  an  untimely  expenditure  of 
money." 

Piof.  Clinton,  educator  of  Connecticut:  "Never  will  any  method  of 
instruction  or  sending  out  of  specialists  bring  in  a  better  age  for 
the  rural  dweller.    The  farmer  may  thereby  get  more  dollars,  but  he 
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will  then  rent  his  acres  and  move  to  town  to  better  social  and  edu- 
cational advantages.  The  boy  and  girl  of  the  farm,  has  as  good  a 
right  to  these  advantages  as  the  city  boy  and  girl;  but  those  com- 
munity blessings  must  develope  if  not  bud  in  the  rural  environ- 
ment." -  . 

Another  Dean  of  a  college  says:  ."The  little  rural  school  and  its 
work  where  I  obtained  my  early  training  is  no  more  efficient  than  it 
was  thirty-five  (35)  years  ago." 

Hon.  M.  W.  Hays,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  says:  "The  little  one- 
room  school  must  become  a  four-room  consolidated  plant,  so  that 
a  man  trained  in  agriculture  and  a  woman  in  home  building,  may 
here  find  fair  wages  and  a  friendly  co-operating  spirit  among  the 
patrons  of  a  school  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  stu- 
dents." 

This  is  a  brief  word  picture  of  a  few  such  schools  in  Pennsylvania 
of  which  I  shall  later  speak.  Such  as  we  should  possess  in  numbers 
to  accommodate  all  the  school  population,  training  in  a  sane  and 
economic  way,  the  95  per  cent,  of  children  now  receiving  no  second- 
ary education.  I  have  looked  up  the  words  of  more  than  a  dozen 
educators  of  large  institutions  of  not  only  our  own  State  and  others 
and  their  concensus  of  opinion  is  the  same.  Yet  these  men  are  all, 
mark  you,  every  one  of  them  boosters  for  their  own  respective  insti- 
tutions in  ,the  United  States. 

There  are  sixty-seven  State  Colleges  and  fifty  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, numerous  other  colleges  and  State  Normal  Schools  which 
are  zealously  boosted  by  thousands  of  school  officials  and  teachers, 
with  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  of  property  value  and  ap- 
propriation. In  Pennsylvania  alone  we  have  a  State  College  and 
numerous  other  colleges  and  thirteen  State  Normal  Schools  secured 
by  boosting,  and,  sometimes,  lobbying.  From  these  institutions  with 
all  their  retinue  of  itinerant  educators  bringing  seasoned  and  sweet- 
ened fragmentary  knowledge  we  are  expected  to  be  patient. 

What  is  the  situation  after  all  of  this  education  at  the  top  in- 
stead of  at  the  foundation.  When  I  was  a  small  boy  85  to  90  per 
cent,  of  our  people  lived  in  the  country,'  now  but  47  per  cent,  are 
on  the  farms.  What  have  we  done?  Educated  away  from  the  farm. 
We  need  the  buoyancy  of  good  home  grown  educational  plants.  This 
little  sprinkling  of  distant  schooling  reminds  me  of  the  boy  at  play 
who  trys  to  satisfy  the  aquatic  majesty  of  a  goose  by  playing  a 
stream  on  his  back  with  ai  alder  squirt  gun,  he  needs  the  buoyancy 
of  a  real  home  pond.  Homfe  institutions  are  what  we  want  with 
boosters  and  lobbyists  back  of  them  too,  if  need  be,  where  the  chil- 
dren get  the  fostering  and  developing  care  of  the  first  school  years 
and  up  through  the  secondary  education  as  is  and  has  been  done  in 
France  for  years.  We  are  trying  to  educate  all  the  while  without 
proper  foundation  and  building  at  enormous  cost  to  the  few  who  are 
educated — while  95  per  cent,  of  our  rural  population  are  devoid  of 
High  School  education,  even  a  good  common  education  as  the  fans 
of  ball-field  and  store  box  loafers  will  show;  multitudes,  if  you 
please,  who  care  little  for  reading  matter  and  less  for  learning  a 
trade.    This,  my  friends,  is  the  fruits  of  our  sowing. 

Now  to  a  few  figures.  We  have,  T  am  told,  4500  townships  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  these,  counting  six  students  from  each,  is 
sent  annually  to  distant  schools  at  an  expenditure  of  f300  each,  or 
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nine  million  (19,000,000)  dollars.  With  this  goes  a  goodly  silm  to 
common  carriers,  railroads,  etc.  Now  does  this  not  look  like  mral 
suicide?  We  farmers  then  pay  a  home  school  tax  and  a  distant 
school  tax,  a  double  school  tax.  We  are  like  the  fellow  who  went 
from  Chicago  to  Philadelphia  to  get  good  distant  religion  (Billy 
Sunday  kind),  his  railroad  fare  was  1^50.00,  his  hotel,  $10.00,  and 
his  Billy  Sunday  fee  flO.OO.  Yet  when  he  got  home  his  religion 
was  only  skin  deep;  but  it  cost  him  more  than  he  contributed  to 
his  Chicago  church  in  a  decade. 

Last  fall  I  happened  to  be  in  the  town  of  one  of  those  mobiliza- 
tion camps  or  sdiools  with  its  acres  of  buildings,  where  hundreds  of 
farm  boys  and  girls  are  sent  and  where  I  spent  a  few  months,  33 
years  ago.  This  was  in  the  evening,  on  a  vacation  day,  and  all  was 
quiet,  and,  luckily,  I  met  at  the  gate  a  faithful  old  teacher  who 
still  lingered  in  the  service.  She  said,  "Why,  Mr.  Watts,  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you,  and  how  long  is  it  since  you  were  here?"  T  said, 
a  long  time  indeed.  She  then  said:  "You  have  seen  this  building 
and  that,  and  that  landscape  view  and  do  you  see  the  magnificent 
large  flve-story  building  we  are  finishing  over  there  and  you  should 
see  the  beautiful  changes  and  furnishings  inside;  come  in."  Well  F 
went  in  and  saw  the  place,  one  of  the  great,  fostered,  boosted  plants 
'  that  shelters  hundreds  of  farm  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  "sleep  at 
home";  one  of  the  rural  suicide  plants  boosted  by  a  multitude  of 
people,  some  of  which  are  beneficiaries. 

But,  who  are  boosting  our  little  rural  schools,  our  little  orphan 
institutions  receiving  less  appropriation,  because  of  thinly  or 
sparsely  settled  territory?  Oh,  yes,  some  County  Superintendents 
defend  the  ungraded  school  in  its  bramble  setting.  One  recentJj 
in  a  public  address  said:  "Nearly  all  of  our  successful  business  men 
of  city  and  town  came  from  the  little  red  school  house."  He  is 
right.  But  why  did  he  not  mention  the  greater  number  of  rambling 
inefficients  who  emimated  also  from  its  doors;  the  speaker  before 
you,  for  instance.  I,  like  so  many  others,  lack  that  all  important 
fundamental  training.  Well,  do  I  remember  my  struggle  in  mathe- 
matics. I  came  to  denominate  numbers,  concrete  numbers,  com- 
plex numbers  and  then  to  confused  numbers,  and  then  I  quit  school. 
Now,  that  same  man  who  was  lauding  the  little  ungraded  schools, 
said:  "Yes,  I  know  twenty-five  teachers  in  one  city  who  are  .<mccess- 
ful;  they  came  from  the  little  one-roomed  school."  He  must  have 
meant  to  say,  they  develoi)ed  finely  in  the  country  in  spite  of  the 
little  school.  The  superintendent  did  not  say,  however,  that  the 
city  and  town  now  decree  that  they  will  not  hire  a  teacher  until  he 
or  (she  has  taught  three  successful  terms  of  school,  where  usually 
in  that  little  experimental  school,  was  the  stepping  stone  and 
passport  to  other  things.  This  reminds  me  of  the  fame  of  a  cer- 
tain colored  doctor  who  was  approached  by  a  young  man  of  his  own 
race,  thus:  "Rastus,  I  say  you  is  de  most  wonderful  doctor  I  ever 
saw,  you  sure  never  make  anybody  feel  sick  or  mean  or  kill  them 
wid  medicine."  "Wol,"  said  the  doctor,  "it  is  this  way,  I  is  most 
wonderful  careful  of  my  people  and  when  I  expounds  and  ascribes 
medicine,  I  always  gives  de  fust  dose  to  de  dog,  if  the  dog  comes 
out  allright,  den  the  patient  gets  it."  Those  twenty-flve  snccessfnl 
teachers  in  the  city,  gave  we  farmers  the  first,  second  and  third  dose 
and  then  went  to  the  city  at  higher  salary. 
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Why  is  it  that  the  farmer  naps  while  our  city  friends  make  the 
school  code.  (A  garment  to  fit  anybody  anywhere),  makes  the  cui- 
riculums,  names  the  salary,  the  length  of  term  and  the  size  and 
scientific  qualities  of  the  old  drinking  bucket,  tin  cup  and  stove, 
and  next  year  how  to  pack  the  lunch  of  the  school  child.  How 
many  men  and  women  in  this  audience  had  a  hand  in  the  architec- 
tural design  of  our  recent  school  code?    Do  not  all  speak  at  once. 

We,  as  farmers,  give  up  all,  trust  all  to  others.  Like  a  bunch 
of  sight-seers  in  a  secluded  spot  in  Yellowstone  Park,  when  held  up 
by  one  lone  highwayman,  after  he  relieved  them  of  watches,  money, 
etc.,  one  thoughtful  tourist,  a  farmer,  in  a  trembling  voice,  said :  "If 
you  are  going  now,  here  is  my  umbrella,  you  might  be  caught  in  a 
storm." 

As  a  farmer,  I  for  one  am  ashamed  of  our  inactivity  along  the 
line  of  improvements  so  vital  to  our  welfare;  why  is  it  so?  We  have 
a  goodly  number  of  rural  schools  operated  to  the  interest  of  their 
people,  one  such  is  at  the  cross  roads  village  of  Elders  Bidge,  In- 
diana County,  a  combination  High  School  where  agriculture  and 
Manual  Training  are  taught,  cooking,  sewing,  iron  and  wood  work- 
ing. Think  of  it,  86  students  at  an  educational  ])lant  in  a  city  of 
liouses  that  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  your  hands,  all  getting 
tlie  \e:y  sort  of  an  education  they  need,  and,  in  the  words  of  Dean 
Hunt,  "All  sleep  at  home."   . 

Now  a  few  figures.  The  suicide  i)rice  of  a  year's  s(;hooling  away 
from  home  is  no  less  than  ?8()0  per  annum  per  .student.  Then  there 
is  saved  to  Elders  Ridge  and  the  nearby  townshii)s  yearly,  86  times 
^HOQ  or  ?!25,80(),  which,  if  added  to  carfare  and  incidentals,  would 
amount  still  much  higher  in  distant  education,  nearly  as  high  as 
distant  religion. 

I  have  named  this  one  sample  school  to  .show  what  can  be  done 
locally.  And  if  I  had  the  power  I  would  return  the  thousands  of 
the  i)revious  boys  and  girls  of  tender  years  from  the  distant-over- 
ciowded  State  Normals  and  Colleges  to  their  rightful  heritage;  a 
plant  like  the  one  mentioned,  where  they  would  enthuse  and  enliven 
the  home  and  neighborhood  life,  would  afford  an  organist  in  the 
country  chnrch  choir  on  Sabbath  morning  and  fill  the  old  church 
structure  from  the  door  to  the  Amen  corner  with  the  very  ones  who 
are  now  drifting  hither  and  yon.  Yes,  the  school  and  church  are 
Siamese  twins,  cripple  one  and  you  wound  the  other.  Both  are 
vital  factors  and  both  must  grow  and  be  nourished  from  within, 
not  so  much  from  imported  enthusiasm,  however  kindly  it  is 
profered.  A  wise  man  has  said,  "He  who  would  succeed' must  be 
his  own  most  severe  critic."  So  let  us  turn  the  X-rays  on  our  own 
community  and  if  possible  determine  what  vital  factors  are  being 
neglected;  why  the  stagnation  in  the  church,  the  school,  the  roads. 

I  should  take  time  to  talk  about  the  road  from  my  farm  that 
stretches  over  the  hill  to  Eambo  Lane  farm  and  thence  on  having 
no  end  like  time  itself.  These  roads  are  as  important  to  rural  im- 
provement or  advancement  as  the  veins  of  our  bodies  are  to  our 
life.  Then  why  do  we  so  sadly  neglect  the  dirt  road?  I  hope  that 
the  day  will  soon  come  that  the  road  laws  of  our  State  will  be  man- 
datory and  say  you  mu»t  crown  your  roads  on  or  before  a  certain 
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date,  not  later  perhaps  than  May  10  and  you  miiat  remove  the  loose 
stones  from  the  road  bed,  etc.;  simply  a  passive  su^estion  is  too 
mild  for  most  of  us,  and  thus  the"good  intentions  of  our  road  authori- 
ties are  rendered  abortive.  Co-workers  are  we  in  our  work  and 
touch  with  the  farmer,  helping  him  to  build  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lives,  or  do  we  heed  only  the  distant  "Macedonian  cry"  in 
the  distance  that  is  not  born  of  need  or  distress  whereby  our  rural 
population  is  robbed,  not  only  of  boys  and  girls,  singly  and  in  pairs, 
but  of  whole  families  in  quest  of  better  educational  and  social  ad- 
vantages. After  needed  country  conditions  prevail  in  the  existence 
of  real  home  grown  schools  and  social  centers,  there  will  come  in 
the  golden  day  of  rural  contentment  and  efficiency.  Then  those  de- 
populating and  devitalizing  agencies  that  now  act  as  a  magnet  will 
have  lost  their  power.  Then,  too,  will  come  the  day  for  the  college 
to  fuUiill  its  true  mission  in  teaching  along  special  lines  to  the 
many  who  having  been  well  grounded  in  elimentary  and  secondary 
education  at  home,  now  know  their  talents  and  bent  in  life,  come 
seeking  the  rounding  out  and  embellishing  touches  of  an  education 
yet  to  be  added  to  young  manhood  and  womanhood,  already  beautiful 
by  the  virtues  of  rustic  beauty  and  rural  honesty.  Co-workers,  may 
we  do  alt  in  our  pcrwer  for  the  little  sparcely  settled  community 
that  has  such  gigantic  problems  to  solve,  little  direct — appropria- 
tion tendered  and  withal  has  few  boostera 

May  we  all  boost  the  open  country  interests  and  the  fruitage  will 
be  an  hundred  fold.  Yes — this  is  the  message  in  behalf  of  the  yet 
innocent  boys  and  girls  of  the  open  country  who  will  never  hear 
the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  the  college  class  or  ait  among  the  fans 
on  Commencement  Day. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The  following  resolutions  were  read  and  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  importance  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  throu^out 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  made  most  apparent  during  the 
present  Spring  Round-up  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Farmers'  Anmial  Normal  Institute; 

Therefore,  le  it  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Farmers'  An- 
nual Normal  Institute  and  State  Board  of  Agriculture  heartily  en- 
dorse the  splendid  work  being  accomplished  by  the  Institute  Work- 
ers and  Farm  Advisers,  and  favor  greater  co-operation  by  the  farm- 
ers and  citizens  of  the  State  in  furthering  the  interests  of  agriculture 
in  our  Commonwealth. 

Whereas,  The  present  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Annual  Farmers'  Normal  Institute  has  been  mosrt  success- 
ful; 

Therefore,  he  it  Resolved,  That  we  hereby  extend  our  sincere 
thanks  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Reading  for  the  many 
courtesies  extended  to  the  del^ates  in  the  Convention,  particularly 
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number  or  pleasant  outuigs  made  possiDie  lor  tne  visitors  to  tae 
city,  and  th*  heiarty  co-opera  tiou  in  the  arrangement  and  assistance 
iu  tUe  Institute; 

To  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Charles  E.  Patton,  Deputy  Secre- 
tary and  Director  of  Institutes,  0.  E.  Carothers,  and  GierR  of  the 
Farmers'  Institute  Division,  E.  0.  First,  tor  the  complete  and  in- 
stvuciive  program  they  prepared,  and  to  the  Institute  speakers  for 
the  valuable  lectures  and  addresses  and  general  co-opei-ation  in  mak- 
ing the  Institute  such' a  marked  success; 

To  Hon.  Edw.  H.  Filbert,  Mayor  of  Reading,  and  Dr.  Frederick 
Willsou,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  their  hearty 
welcome  to  us,  and  their  assistance  in  making  our  stay  in  the  city 
a  pleasant  one; 

To  Mr.  M.  H.  McCallum  and  Hon.  H.  Q.  McGowan,  members  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  from  Berks  county,  for  the  splendid 
mauuei'  in  which  they  arranged  the  details  for  the  Institute,  and 
for  their  untiring  and  most  successful  efforts  in  providing  entertain- 
ment for  the  members  of  the  State  Board  and  the  Institute  during 
the  delightful  stay  in  Beading; 

To  Mr.  J.  P.  Hennessy,  Vice-President  of  the  Reading  Fair  As- 
sociation for  his  valuable  help  throughout  the  Institute,  and  for 
his  splendid  efforts  in  securing  the  automobiles  for  the  trip  to  the 
Fair  Urounds; 

To  the  newspapers  of  Reading  for  their  continuous  support  both 
prior  and  during  the  Institute  in  carrying  the  importance  of  the 
work  for  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  people  of  Berks  and 
adjoining  counties; 

To  Mr.  Peter  Klein,  Manager  of  the  Berkshire  Hotel,  for  the 
spacious  ball-room  tendered  for  the  sessions  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Normal  Institute; 

To  Spier's  Male  Chorus  in  charge  of  T.  B.  Ammarell,  assisted  by 
W.  B.  Blatt,  P.  T.  Hetrick,  Martin  Hetrick,  A.  D.  Aulenbac,  H.  B. 
Ammarell,  F.  B.  Ammarell,  John  S.  Ammarell,  Jacob  A.  Werner  and 
E.  W.  Potteiger,  for  the  splendid  music  furnished  the  Institute  on 
Wednesday  evening.  ^^.^^^^  ^    j    FERGUSON, 

W.  FRANK  BECK, 
M.  E.   CONARD. 


The  CHAIRMAN:  I  want  to  say,  after  Mr  Watts'  paper,  that 
I  believe  we  have  had  no  more  important  subject  before  us  than 
that  which  he  has  presented  to-night,  and  if  there  were  time,  I  wish 
we  might  have  discussed  that  question.  But  I  know  you  will  discuss 
it  as  you  go  about  over  the  State,  and  I  know  the  education  of  our 
rural  children,  know  it  personally,  what  it  means  to  educate  them 
in  the  country  to-day  and  to  hnve  them  sleep  at  home.  It  just 
means  so  much  to  the  child  an  i,  more,  perhaps,  to  the  home, 
and  this  is  a  question  that  we  to  think  more  seriously  about; 
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but  we  have  not  time  to  discuss  it  to-night.  I  know  we  are  not 
going  to,  but  let  us  not  be  passive  on  this  questiop,  but  let  us  see 
that  our  community  has  the  schools  that  our  children  ought  to 
have.  Now  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  one  whom  you 
are  anxiously  waiting  to  hear,  I  know,  and  she  brings  her  own 
message  as  only  Mrs.  Morgan  can  bring.  So  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  Mrs.  Rose  Morgan  at  this  time,  who  will  tell  us  of  the 
"Songs  That  Live."    (Applause). 


THE  SONGS  THAT  LIVE 


By  MRS.  ROSE  MORGAN,  New  York  Citv- 


Mr.s.  Chairman.  Friends  and  (^workers:  It  may  seem  a  bit 
strange  to  you  who  think  of  me  as  dealing  with  songs,  to  hear  rae 
say,  and  I  sjjeak  the  truth  as  I  say  it,  that  everything  that  has  been 
said  here  to-night  sounds  as  friendly  as  friendly  can  be.  I  was 
educated  as  a  niu.iciau  and  as  a  singer,  yet  the  years  went  by  and 
a  bigger  thing  came  into  my  life  than  any  professional  work.  And 
to-day  I  am  chief  of  allj  a  home-maker  and  a  home-keeper,  and  in 
the  home  there  is  a  Mr.  Morgan  and  it  is  distinctly  not  a  case  of  his 
being  Mrs.  Morgan's  husband ;  I  am  Mr.  Morgan's  wife.  ( Applause 
and  laughter).-  But  I  do  feel  that  in  addition  to  thi.*!  lionie-niaking. 
there  need  not  be  a  cessation  of  things  that  I  care  a  great  deal  for, 
espe<aally  as  those  things  emanate  from  a  common  experience  of 
Mr.  Morgan's  and  mine;  for  Mr.  Morgan,  you  may  not  know  aiul 
you  may  care  to  know,  has  that  tather  anamalous  work  of  «Urecriii!; 
agriculture  in  the  great  University  of  Columbia,  in  New  York  Ciry. 
and  his  chief  business,  as  he  has  said  many  and  many  a  time,  is  td 
prevent  that  idea  of  uplifting  the  country  j)eople,  as  a  rather  hideoiiii 
and  weak-minded  attitude  of  the  person  who  undertakes  sui>h  work. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  he  wiys  that  80  pe^*  cent.  6t  his  time  and  energv 
goes  in  New  York  City  to  preventing  the  back-to-the-lander  from 
making  a  fatal  mistake,  in  that,  in  most  of  the  cases  he  is  not  fit 
to  become  a  countrj'  citizen,  and  he  tells  them  so  plainly.  The 
other  20  per  cent,  he  works  with  as  best  he  may  in  his  own  courses 
there  in  ColumBia  University,  in  extension  work,  going  out  to  the 
people  in  the  city,  sending  them  to  nearby  colleges  of  agriculture 
or  to  such  places  as  they  may  be  able  to  go  and  get  steady,  good, 
regulated  work. 

Now,  in  all  of  this,  my  sympathies  are  not  only  maintained  to- 
wards the  country,  but  I  have  made  a  special  problem  for  the  last 
eight  years  of  discovering  what  kind  of  songs  out  county  homea, 
churches  and  schools  are  living  on;  and  if  we  had  not  had  already 
time  taken — but  we  would  not  be  without  one  sentence  of  what  has 
been  said — speeches,  three  or  four  parts  of  ones,  at  least.  I  should 
lay  a  foundation  and  tell  you,  because  you  are  interested,  what 
it  is  that  I  know  regarding  our  music,  songs,  particularly  in  the 
country  home,  school  and  church.     But  you  have  been   thinking 
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those  things  too,  and  so,  very  briefly,  I  will  say  that  much  that 
could  be  safe-guarded,  clean  and  good  in  the  country  home,  which 
is  its  own  castle,  fortified  by  its  own  desire  -to  stand  high  and  clean, 
is  not  the  cheap  Broadway  song  that  has  crept  out  into  the  country, 
and  I  have  definite  data  that  the  country  home,  as  much  as  the  city 
home,  revels  in  the  cheap  rag-time  song  of  to-day. 

What  is  that  song?  It  talks  about  the  girls  on  Broadway  and 
the  music  with  the  meals  and  the  father  and  mother — the  father's 
a  Governor  and  the  mother's  mam;  the  two  are  necessary,  but  they 
are  not  to  be  minded  over  much,  just  more  or  less  tolerated.  And 
the  young  people,  oh!  they  make  love  at  midnight  and  must  not 
take  life  too  seriously,  it  all  passes  off,  you  know,  and  if  it  does  not 
pass  easily,  the  divorce  court  takes  care  of  it  and  you  can  begin  all 
over  again.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  our  popular  songs  deal  with  love 
of  the  cheap,  not  holy  variety,  with  a  rag-time  chorus,  and  every- 
body is  ainging  it. 

Now  in  the  city — I  must  make  this  brief — there  are  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  spent  for  free  music  to  offset  that 
kind.  But  the  country  boy  and  girl,  to  my  definite  knowledge,  gets 
hold  of  what  is  called  the  latest  hit  or  the  latest  best  seller  and 
he  keeps  it  as  a  treasure  in  his  home,  sometimes  for  three  years, 
grinding  it  over  and  over  and  over,  never  realizing  that  that  thing 
ran  about  three  weeks  in  the  city  and  then  died  out.  Why?  Be- 
cause it  did  not  have  strength  to  live.  It  is  a  thing  that  never 
should  have  been  bom;  it  lived  just  a  little  while  and  died  out  and 
made  room  for  the  next  cheap  rag-time  song.  Now,  if  yon  can  say 
to  me,  as  brother  to  sister  and  friend  to  friend,  and  worker  to 
worker,  "Mrs.  Morgan,  we  haven't  in  our  community  a  single  bit 
of  that  cheap  rag-time  music,  we  have  only  songs  that  live,"  then 
you  don't  need  to  listen  to  the  scolding  part,  the  preaching  part  of 
my  talk.  But  I  have  not  yet,  and  this  year  I  have  given  six  hun- 
dred talks  or  lectures,  as  they  call  them,  in  nineteen  different  states 
of  our  Union,  at  eighteen  different  State  farmers  'meetings  and  at 
a  large  number  of  Farmers'  Institute  meetings,  and  in  not  one  has 
somebody  stood  up  and  said,  "In  our  community,  to  my  knowledge, 
there  is  not  one  of  those  cheap  songs."  I  am  not  expecting  that.  I 
have  had  women  and  men  say  to  me,  "Mrs.  Morgan,  there  is  not 
such  a  song  in  my  home,"  and  I  dare  say  some  of  you  can  say  that 
now  to  offset  that.  I  feel,  as  Mr.  Seeds  said,  that  I  have  had  such 
personal  experience  as  a  child,  a  girl,  a  young  woman  and  now  a 
woman  of  middle  age  or  getting  toward  that — I  have  had  such  per- 
sonal experience  in  the  songs  that  live  that  I  am  going  to,  without 
apology,  tell  you  my  own  story,  not  because  it  is  a  new  story — rather 
the  opposite,  because  it  is  a  storj'  that  you  can  parallel,  many  of 
you,  in  your  own  experience,  and  say,  "Oh,  I  have  a  song  too  that 
i  learned  at  home  and  I  shall  never  forget  it.  My  friends,  T  should 
not  be  here  to-night  if  I  did  not  feel  in  our  country  homes — I  think 
of  the  town  and  to-night  the  country  and  most  of  the  nights  the 
country — in  our  country  homes,  the  danger  to-day  is  that  the  child 
will  go  out  and  become  21,  become  3.5,  become  40,  become  past  mid- 
dle age,  become  an  old  man  or  an  old  woman  and  will  not  be  able  to 
say,  "I  learned  that  song  at  home,"  for  the  cheap  rag-time  song 
will  die  in  a  year  or  two  and  the  song  that  lives  is  not  being  taught 
to-day. 
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Why?  We  are  living  too  fast.  A  professor  at  Cornell  said  that 
one  of  the  greatest  menaces  of  our  country  people  to-day  is  the 
fear  of  not  being  up  to  date.  That's  all  right.  We  want  to  be  up 
to  date  in  the  city,  but  not  with  the  city  rottenness.  When  we  sing, 
close  the  door  on  the  song  that  talks  of  filth,  and  80  per  cent,  of  our 
popular  songs  talk  it ;  the  boys  and  girls  know  it'  but  the  old  people, 
or  the  father  and  mother  not  old,  not  even  middle-aged,  some  of 
them,  think,  "Oh,  well,  you  know,  they  have  to  live  in  the  present, 
they  have  to  do  what  the  people  in  the  present  do."  That  is  all 
right  for  clothes,  even  though  they  are  almost  indecent,  if  you  Mtr 
so,  that  is  all  right  for  furniture,  it  is  all  right  even  for  foolish 
walk  and  foolish  dress  and  habits  and  all  that,  they  are  simply  on 
the  outside  and  can  be  laid  off.  Certain  influences  can  wipe  off  the 
bad  of  them,  but  what  is  the  song?  It  is  the  expression  of  the  heart, 
and  when  a  boy  sings  of  an  attitude  toward  love  that  be  would  not 
say  in  words  to  any  young  woman,  but  when  it  is  put  to  a  tune, 
he  will  sing  it,  he  opens  an  avenue  for  cheap  and  evil  logic;  and 
my  own  brothers  have  said  so — college  men  have  told  me,  farmers 
have  told  me,  every  type  of  manly  occupation  as  a  community  builder 
has  told  me  that  the  song  nowadays  is  not  regarded  as  a  great  char- 
acter-builder, as  it  used  to  be. 

Some  of  us  do  care  so  much  thongh  that  we  speak  of  it  and  yon 
respond  and  listen  to  my  story,  which  is  very  personal,  because,  as 
I  said  before,  it  is  your  own  experience.    My  home  is  in  Wisconsin, 
and  there  I  was  bom  and  there  six  children  of  ns  were  bom,  to  a 
very  humble,  as  the  world  saw  them,  father  and  mother.     And  yet 
my  word  for  it,  I  never  knew  so  great  a  father  nor  so  great  a  mother, 
because  it  was  my  father  and  it  wa^  my  mother,  and  T  remember  the 
things  they  did  during  all  my  life  from  babyhood  up,  to  prove  what 
a  good  father  and  a  good  mother  can  do  and  will  do  for  the  child 
while  it  is  their  child.    One  of  the  great  things,  as  heritage  for  me 
and  for  my  five  brothers  and  sisters,  is  this  mother  and  fathet 
taught  us  old  songs,  songs  that  live,  and  to-day  the  six  children  of 
ns — though  one  we  say  is  dead,  but  she  still  lives — ^the  six  children 
of  us  sing  those  songs.    Why?    Because  they  are  historically  great? 
Not  at  all.     They  are  historically  great:  the  world  says  they  are 
grfiat  songs;  why  do  we  sing  them?     Because  mother  and  father 
taught  them  to  us  and  we  live  over  again  the  child  days  and  the 
songs  we  learned  from  father  and  mother  in  our  childhood  are  great 
enough  and  good  enough  to  sing  now  that  we  are  middle-ased  and 
we  are  going  to  refer  to  them.    When  T  go  home  at  Christmas,  as 
I  always  try  to  do,  about  the  first  thing  I  do  after  greeting  thnse  in 
the  home,  is  to  go  into  o\ir  little  sitting-room  and  open  up  a  little 
wood  cabinet  about  3  or  4  feet  tall,  and  that  is  our  family  treasnire. 
My  father  was  a  pioneer  from  Virginia  through  Ohio  and  into  Wis- 
con.sin.     Mother  was  a  pioneer  from  New  York  City  west.     They 
were  both  small  when  they  pioneered,  and  they  and  their  father  and 
mother  before  them  took  no  treasure.    Pioneers  do  not  take  treasure, 
they  take  the  littlest  they  can  get  on  with  and  no  more,  so  that 
cabinet  of  our  does  not  contain  heirlooms  such  as  you  Penns^-l- 
vania  Germans,  does  not  contain  the  silver  and  the  carnets  and  the 
pictures  and  the  rare  old  books:  nothing  of  the  sort.    What  dops  it 
contain?    Family  treasure;  it  contains  the  old  fiong  books  that  we 
six  children  had  from  our  babyhood  up.  that's  all.    Yet  the  six  of 
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us,  p^oing  from  home  as  all'  of  ua  have,  could  take  anything,  it  is  loose 
and  no  one  would  find  any  fault,  but  not  one  of  those  song  books,  by 
common  consent  the  old  home  song  books  stay  there,  because  it  seems 
like  the  history  of  our  home.  Upon  the  chest  will  first  be  mother's 
song  books,  next  father's  song  books,  Will's  song  book— Will  is  now 
a  professor — then  Kose's  (myself)  song  book,  then  Mary's  and  Char- 
lotte's and  Susan's;  the  whole  family  all  had  song  books;  some  were 
funny,  some  were  serious,  but  there  wasn't  a  single,  filthy,  rag-time 
song  in  the  whole  box. 

Now  friends,  my  confession;  it  is  not  because  I  was  such  a  model 
girl,  such  a  fine  spirited  young  woman,  that  there  are  not  rag-time 
songs  in  that  box,  but  it  was  because  I  had  a  father  and  a  mother, 
and  the  story  is,  this  father  and  mother,  when  I  was  about  3  years 
old,  did  what  fathers  and  mothers  will  do,  looked  at  me  and  studied 
me — I  was  the  oldest  girl — and  said,  "What  is  she  going  to  be?"  At 
three  years  they  thought  they  discovered  that  I  wanted  to  be  a  mu- 
sician because  I  heard  a  woman  playing  a  piano  and  went  home  and 
taking  my  mother's  song  book  to  the  window  shl,  my  mother  found 
me  playing  and  singing  with  all  my  might,  and  mother  called  father 
and  said,  "She  is  going  to  be  a  musician;"  and  my  mother  said 
to  my  father,  "Will  you  stand  by  her  and  help  her  get  an  education 
in  music?"  When  I  was  sixteen,  the  same  father  and  mother  had 
another  little  conversation  in  our  western  town.  "She  has  gotten 
all  the  music  she  can  get,"  and  decided  to  send  me  to  Boston,  which 
some  people  don't  call  a  place  but  just  a  state  of  mind,  and  to  Bos- 
ton I  went  to  get  a  mufiical  education,  and  when  I  came  back  I  had 
a  very  great  change — musically,  just  a  little  bit;  I  had  a  Boston  air 
settled  all  over  me,  which  I  had  cultivated  with  very  much  eflFort, 
and  everybody  was  made  to  feel,  "Now  I  am  just  a  little  wiser  than 
my  father  and  a  great  deal  more  up  to  date  than  my  mother,  so  look 
at  me  and  I  will  stand  for  the  family." 

But  my  father  wouldn't  have  it  so.  He  was  a  hard-working  man, 
being  a  contractor,  he  worked  hard  all  day  and  was  in  his  office  all 
tbe  evening,  so  as  to  get  double  wages  for  the  family,  and  mother 
never  was  through,  day  or  night,  and  so  when  the  high  school  boys 
came  to  call  on  me,  the  first  week,  I  didn't  realize  that  father  and 
mother  had  grown  grayer  because  I  had  been  sent  to  school,  I  felt  it 
was  too  bad,  "but  I'll  step  forward  and  show  them  what  the  world 
is  like,  and  father  and  mother  can  stay  in  the  background."  They 
ventured  to  ask  me  to  sing,  after  I  had"  shown  them  my  Boston  air. 
"Oh,  yes,  I'll  sing,  and  I  stepped  to  my  little  home  instrument, 
spread  out  my  music,  and  began  to  sing.  The  song  I  sang  told  about 
a  young  lady  and  a  young  man  who  were  in  love  with  each  other — 
that  is  one  of  the  greatest  human  experience,  and  when  a  home  is 
the  result,  it  is,  I  think,  the  greatest,  and  this  story  said  they  went 
to  a  dance — now  a  dance  may  be  all  right,  but  it  has  got  to  be  a 
sensible  and  guarded  thing,  and  at  the  dance  the  young  woman 
discovered  there  was  another  young  man  on  earth  besides  the  man 
to  whom  she  was  engaged,  and  then  came  the  chorus,  "After  the 
ball  is  over."  How  many  of  you  remember  ever  having  heard  that 
song  "After  the  Ball  is  Over?"  Well,  I  am  glad  of  it,  you  and  T 
are  more  nearly  of  an  age.  How  many  never  heard  it?  Hands  up. 
T  see.    Well,  very  few  of  those  who  are  old  enough  and  those  of  you 
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who  havjen't  heard  it  very  likely  are  those  who  simply  were  not 
living  at  that  time  where  it  was  sung  and  I  can  hardly  think  where 
that  was,  hnt  I  congratulate  you  if  you  don't  know  the  song.  I 
sang  this  song  and  then  something  happened,  and  this  story  is  the 
kernel  of  my  experience  in  song  provision  for  our  home. 

I  heard  my  father's  step  inside  of  the  house.  Now  you  know  some- 
times your  father  can  walk  one  way  and  sometimes  another,  and 
this  time  my  father  stepped  that  other  way,  and  he  had  been  smok- 
ing on  the  outside,  on  the  porch,  listening  to  his  daughter  sing,  the 
one  for  whom  he  had  worked  hard  to  send  her  to  Boston,  but  my 
father  was  not  afraid  to  be  the  father.  The  room  was  full  of  high 
school  boys  and  girls.  In  came  my  father;  "Daughter,  what  was 
that  song  you  sang?"  "Oh,  father,  that  was  the  very  latest,  every- 
body sings  it.  Don't  you  think  it  is  perfectly  charming?"  My 
father  simply  took  the  music  and  put  on  glasses  for  the  first  time. 
Fathers  who  work  days  and  nights  are  likely  to  take  to  wearing 
glasses  soon.  He  read  the  words  all  over  as  though  he  distrusted 
his  ears,  and  then  he  turned  to  me  with  a  little  look  and  without  a 
further  word,  he  stripped  that  music  this  way  and  this  way  and 
this  way  and  crosswise  and  put  the  pieces  in  the  little  fireplace 
back  of  us.  My  Boston  air  and  I  walked  out  of  the  room.  My  father 
walked  out  too.    He  didn't  say  one  thing,  however,  until  Sunday. 

On  Sunday,  you  don't  care  for  all  he  said,  but  he  said  three  things 
I  never  shall  forget  and  I  must  pass  on  to  you  now.  One  thing  was 
this:  "Daughter,  if  that  kind  of  song  is  the  only  kind  that  yoo  are 
going  to  sing  in  the  old  home,  you  need  not  sing  any  more."  "Daugh- 
ter, if  that  is  the  kind  of  song  you  have  been  buying  while  you  have 
been  away,  you  need  not  buy  any  more  songs  without  your  father's 
direction."  "Third,  if  that  is  the  kind  of  song  you  are  learning  back 
in  Boston,  you  need  not  go  back  another  year."  Oh,  I  almost  hated 
him.  I  simply  felt  "poor,  old  fogey,  way  behind  the  time.s.  hope- 
lessly out  of  date;"  but  1  didn't  say  so.  That  night  my  father,  who 
was  truly  a  religious  man,  didn't  want  the  sun  to  go  down  on  his 
wrath,  and  this  is  what  he  said:  "Daughter,  until  you  can  use  bet- 
ter judgment,  father  must  stand  in  judgment  for  you."  That  was 
all,  and  I  never  can  forget  it.  I  was  not  converted  by  it  at  all. 
against  singing  the  songs  that  said,  "Don't  take  life  too  seriously, 
make  love  easily,  the  divorce  court  is  such  an  accommodating  insti- 
tution and  you  will  be  taken  care  of  and  you  can  try  again,"  the 
substance  of  that  "after  the  ball  is  over."  When  I  was  about  twenty, 
nearly  that,  I  was  helped  to  go  to  Italy  to  study,  and  there  I  had 
my  first  great  lesson  that  the  children  who  learn  good  songs  may 
come,  as  they  do,  from  Italy  over  here  to  get  rich,  they  will  take 
American  slang,  American  clothes,  American  everything;  but  when 
they  come  to  sing  a  song,  they  will  sing  a  song  of  their  own  child- 
hood. And  on  the  ship  going  to  Italy,  there  were  1800  in  the  steer- 
age, those  1800  thought  they  .<saw  Italy  and  called  out  "Italia," 
"Italia."  It  was  only  the  Azores  and  they  began  to  sing,  mean- 
while getting  on  their  clothes,  talking  the  American  language,  and 
sang  what?  The  songs  they  had  been  earning  their  money  with  on 
the  hurdy-gurdy  organ?  Not  at  all,  the  most  popular  song  of  Italy, 
but  Italy  does  not  provide  rag-time  songs  for  its  country  or  city 
boys  and  girls. 
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Italy  is  naturally  a  musical  country,  and  we  can  learn  that  much 
from  our  hyphenated-Italian-Americans.  Call  them  in  and  say, 
"Sing  us  a  good  song  from  Italy  and  help  us  to  build  up  our  kind," 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  we  have  about  forty  villages  and  coun_t;^ 
places  in  this  United  States  where  the  Italians  are  now  citizens, 
depended  upon  as  such,  because  they  have  been  asked  to  contribute 
what?  Money?  No.  Skill?  No.  They  are  still  called  "dagos," 
still  called  "guineas."  But  they  have  been  asked  to  come  into  the 
community  5>ongs  and  contribute  and  they  contributed  so  many 
songs  of  the  type  that  people  like  that  we  have  accepted  them  as 
song-makers,  song-builders,  and  the  moat  popular  song  of  Italy  is 
this  little  home  song  that  I  am  going  to  sing  to  you. 

Why  do  I  sing  it  ?  Because  you  will  hear  it  and  hear  of  it  always 
from  now  on.  It  is  an  adopted  American  high  school  song  brought 
to  us  from  Italy  as  a  contribution,  the  most  popular  song  of  Italy. 
The  first  stanza  says,  "Saints  of  light,  w^elcome  us  home,  we  are 
homesick."  Is  there  anybody  here  w^ho  does  not  know  what  home- 
sickness is?  If  there  is,  perhaps  you  won't  realize  why  this  200 
years  old  song  of  Italy  should  have  lived  and  now  become  one  of 
the  Italian- American  songs,  a  gift  from  Italy  to  America.  (Mrs.  Mor- 
gan then  sang  the  song  in  Italian'*. 


Then  they  dance,  not  the  fox  trot  or  bunny  hug,  but  a  simple  old 
folke  dance,  perfectly  clean.  If  you  were  homesick,  coming  to  your 
home  town  after  you  had  been  gone  a  number  of  year.s,  whatever  your 
town  is.  I'd  say,  "Oh  sweet.  Oh  dear  old  Boscobel,"  the  name  of  mv 
home  village,  and  the  Italians  would  say,  "Oh,  sweet  old  Naples;" 
but  they  do  not  feel  that  way  so  much  when  they  have  been  asked  to 
contribute  the  thing  they  love  the  best  to  this  country,  and  that  is 
the  song.  I  sang  it  in  Italian  for  this  reason — I  am  glad  you  like 
it — we  are  Italians  when  it  comes  to  singing  the  Italian  songs.  Why? 
We  are  not  singring  an  Italian  song  boi-n  in  some  low-down  street 
in  Naples  and  which  will  die  to-morrow,  for  the  dirty  thing  cannot 
live,  we  are  singing  a  homesick,  homesick  loving  song  of  the  Italian 
people  to  Italy,  born  200  years  ago,  and  it  will  never  die  and  it  is 
a  contribution  now  to  us  Americans  to  help  us  to  build  the  kind 
of  song  M'e  ought  to  write  in  America  instead  of  rag-time  songs. 

But  I  must  hasten  on.  We  are  not  Italians,  at  least  most  of  np 
are  not,  and  we  will  come  back  and  go  across  the  North  wnter.  for 
most  of  us  have  north  blood.  How  many  have?  How  manv  havp 
Irish?  We  are  nroud  of  it:  raise  your  hands  way  nn:  srond.  T  am 
elad  to  see  it.  How  many  of  your  have  Welsh  blood  in  von?  Hj»nds 
UP.  They  say  "Mrs.  Moi^an.  you  ouffht  to  liave  We1?<h  hlood."  Thev 
foreet  that  Morean  is  inst  a  borrowed  name.  How  many  h.nve  Knf- 
lisb  blood  and  know  it?  How  many  have  German  and  know  it? 
That's  riffht,  hands  up:  we  are  prond  of  it.  Yon  have  in  your  little 
chest  in  your  home  or  in  your  memory  a  number  of  son^s  vory  dear 
to  yon.  Are  a;ou  u.<5in!?  them  to  mnke  them  live?  We  will  oonne^'t 
some  of  the  songrs  all  of  ns  know  with  the  boat  again :  wp  hnve  to  h^ 
on  the  boat — I  wish  we  didn't — to  go  across  the  water:  and  I.  as 
n.snal,  am  down  below;  T  don't  want  to  talk  to  folks,  I  don't  want 
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to  eat  or  smell  things.  I  don't  want  anybody  around  me  at  all;  bat 
I  do  try  to  get  up  the  last  night,  that  is  the  night  of  the  Captain's 
dinner,  everybody  sings  his  home  songs  on  that  night;  so  I  came 
up  that  night,  very  stiffly,  but  I  stayed  np. 

Now  the  boat  was  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosae,  and  therefore 
the  Germans  were  asked  to  sing  the  first  song,  and  they  sang — I  am 
not  German,  I  often  wish  I  had  German  blood  in  me,  but  I  know 
absolutely  one  reason  why  the  Germans  are  as  they  are  to-day, 
pitiful  though  it  is  to  them  and  everybody-  yet  I  know  they  are  one 
man  when  a  regiment  begins  to  sing,  and  that  regiment  knows  its 
songs.  Why?  They  learn  them  in  childhood,  it  is  a  part  of  their 
preparation  to  become  German  citizens  that  they  should  know  the 
German  songs ;  so,  when  the  Germans  sang  that  night,  what  did  they 
sing  Of  course  you  all  know,  "The  Watch  on  the  Rhine."  Did  the 
old  people  say,  "I  am  too  old  to  sing?"  Did  the  young  man  say, 
"I  don't  know  that  song?"  Did  tte  middle-aged  say,  "I  have 
gotten  over  my  singing  days,  I  guess  I  won't  sing?"  No,  evary- 
body,  every  German  on  that  boat,  either  sang  or  repeated  the  words, 
and  there  were  something  like  six  hundred  Germans.  "Watch  on 
The  Rhine" — ^it  was  glorious.  Next  came  the  French;  they  didn't 
sing  so  well,  but  they  sang  well  the  Marseillaise.  Next  came  the 
Danes,  with  their  country's  song.  Then  came  England  with — my. 
what  did  they  sing?  Do  you  know?  How  does  it  start?  How 
many  know  ihe  words,  being  English,  of  "God  Save  the  King?" 
Hands  up.  Your  English  blood  is  more  American,  isn't  it?  That's 
good.  Therefore  you  know  the  next  song  we  tried  to  sing  on  the 
boat, 

**  The  English  sang  theirs  gloriously,  and  then  we  Americans,  the 
biggest  party  on  board,  nearly  a  thousand,  were  asked  to  sing.  What 
did  we  know.  We  all  stood  up  with  a  good  deal  of  bravery.  I 
did  some  singing;  they  asked  me  to  step  out  in  front  and  lead.  I 
like  to  look  nice — that's  the  woman  of  it — and  so  I  asked  for  the 
American  flag  and  it  was  brought  for  me  and  they  put  about  us  a 
great,  enormous  American  flag.  We  started  to  sing  our  national 
hymn,  "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee."  We  sang  one  stanza,  sang  it 
well;  then  we  started  the  second,  some  started  the  third,  some  the 
fourth ;  then  we  started  over  again  and  some,  not  knowing,  went  back 
and  sang  the  first  over  again;  some  started  the  second,  some  the 
third,  and  we  started  again  and  we  didn't  agree  and  we  couldn't 
sing  it  together  and  we  quit. 

I  talked  with  an  Englishman  on  the  deck  afterwards;  he  was 
a  polite  Englishman  and  tried  to  find  out — he  knew  I  was  chagrined 
— how  I  was  feeling  about  our  giving  up  our  National  Hymn  and 
quitting  before  we  were  through,  and  he  said  something  like  this: 
"You  don't  seem  to  take  your  American  hymn  very  seriously,  that 
is  you  don't  seem  to  agree  upon  it;"  and  other  little  things  like 
that.  I  tried  to  apologize;  I  said  first  one  thing  and  then  another. 
I  said.  "You  know,  in  England,  I  lived  there  a  couple  of  years  and 
I  have  gotten  used  to  your  opening  your  theatres  with  "God  Save 
The  King"  and  closing  all  your  meetings  of  governmental  interest, 
etc.,  but  you  know  we  don't  do  that  way,"  and  then  T  said  the 
worst  thing  T  could  have  said,  "You  know  we  are  a  very  new 
countrv."    And  then  what  did  he  say?    "Ay,  yes,  very  new  indeed." 
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And  then  I  said,  "I  will  never  again  apologize  to  an  Englishman  for 
not  knowing  America,  never  so  long  as  I  live;"  and  I  took  a  vow 
that  before  I  went  back  on  the  return  boat,  I  would  commit  to 
memory  the  four  stanzas  of  "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee,"  and  I 
would  know  every  word  in  its  place. 

Now  it  is  not  fair  for  me  to  say  to  you — we  are  very  informal  to- 
night— for  me  to  gay  to  you,  "How  many  here  are  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  they  can  repeat  it  or  sing  it?"  And  it  is  very  much  the 
same,  you  know  the  Bible  does  not  say  one  word  about  the  voice, 
it  says  things  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  understanding,  it  does 
not  say  a  word  about  the  voice,  and  if  you  have  the  words  and  the 
spirit,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  you  should  not  sing,  name 
over  the  words  or  feel  them  over  or  think  them  over  or  hum  them 
over,  but  always  take  part.  I  won't  say  how  many  here  can?  I  will 
say  this ;  two  weeks  ago  I  was  in  Washington  at  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce meeting,  business  men's  meeting.  You  would  think  they 
were  so  busy  that  they  never  had  time  to  sing  or  think  of  it,  but 
when  we  came  to  America,  it  was  one  of  the  rare  times.  One  of  the 
men  rose  and  said,  "Mrs.  Morgan,  can't  we  aing  it  together?"  Ordi- 
narily when  I  say,  "Let's  sing  America,"  people  say,  "The  old  thing, 
that's  not  an  interesting  song,  that  kind  of  drags  and  there  is  no 
snap  to  it,"  and  that  is  the  way  they  look ;  but  that  man  said,  "May 
we  sing  America  together?"  Why  did  he  say  that?  You  know 
perfectly  well.  It  is  in  the  air  now  aa  never  before,  "America,  My 
Country  'Tis  of  Thee."  We  are  going  to  sing  together,  one  stanza. 
I  won't  say  "Will  you  sing?"  I  am  going  to  say,  "We  are  going 
to  sing,"  because  we  are  citizens  of  this  country  and  I  won't  insult 
you  by  saying  when  the  first  choms  sounds,  don't  ever  wait  for  the 
minister  or  your  leader  to  get  on  your  feet.  We  never  sing  America 
sitting.  Sometimes  we  have  done  it  because  we  are  a  new  country 
and  have  to  learn  about  it,  but  we  will  not  do  it  from  now  on,  when- 
ever we  sing  America,  everybody  gets  to  his  feet.  Let's  sing  the 
first  stanza  of  America.    (This  was  done). 

Thank  you,  I  will  have  that  to  remember  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  with  one  exception,  that 
where  they  were  all  men,  I  have  not  had  better  responses.  All  men 
did  once  all  sing;  they  were  army  officers  and  they  all  knew 
America  and  we  almost  know  it.  You  know  where  to  make  good. 
On  the  same  boat  Jiras  a  Catholic  priest;  I  am  not  a  Catholic,  but 
it  makes  no  difference,  there  are  hundreds  of  songs  that  live;  the 
priest  said  to  me,  "I  hear  that  you  are  going  across  to  get  the  songs 
of  Ireland."  I  said,  "Not  altogether,  but  partly."  He  said,  "Come 
to  my  part  of  the  island,  'tis  the  loveliest  part  of  all  the  island." 
Now  he  was  a  Catholic  priest,  who,  for  twenty  years,  had  been 
doing  good  work  in  the  slums  of  New  York;  he  was  going  home  to  be 
with  his  old  sister;  she  was  expecting  him  and  he  said,  "Come  and 
see  us;  Ah,  my  sister  will  give  you  the  greatest  welcome.  Come 
and  see  us."  "I  will,"  said  I.  You  know  we  don't  stand  on  formality 
when  our  hearts  are  touched ;  you  can  be  as  genuine  as  can  be,  and 
about  four  weeks  later,  my  jaunting  car  driver  and  I  drove  up  to 
the  old  lady's  home  and  she  came  trotting  out  to  see  mo.  Perfect 
strangers?  Not  at  all;  her  brother  had  told  her  of  me;  she  was 
expecting  me.    She  said  "Have  you  heard  it?"    I  almost  made  a  mis- 
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take  and  said  "Heard  what?"  Bat  I  did  not.  I  remembered  then 
and  said,  "Yes,  I  have  heard  it."  "Ah,"  she  said,  "tis  the  loveliest 
song  in  all  the  island."  What  was  the  song?  Where  had  I  gotten 
it?     (Mrs.  Morgan  sings  Killamey). 

I  would  sing  it  all  the  way  through,  but  you  know  I  must  go 
rapidly.  On  the  same  trip,  after  I  had  left  that  dear  old  lady  and 
the  priest,  a  fine  man  too  was  he,  I  had  one  more  experience,  and 
I  want  to  relate  that  to  you.  It  was  this ;  The  bridge-tender  in  Dub- 
lin— I  wonder  if  he  is  living  now — ^asked  if  I  wanted  to  hear  the 
Tom  Moore  bells  in  Dublin,  and  I  said,  "Yes;"  he  said,  "You  know 
who  Tom  Moore  is?"  I  said  yes  to  him;  inside  my  own  head  1  said 
"Tom  Moore?"  Yes,  I  knew  Tom  Moore  was  a  poet.  I  turned  it 
over.  Tom  Moore — what  did  he  write?  And  the  old  man  began  to 
sing.  Now  you  know  the  Irish  can  do  three  things  at  once;  the 
jaunting  car  driver  could  drive  his  horse  and  sing  a  song  and  smoke 
his  pipe  all  at  once,  and  this  man  did  much  the  same  thing,  only 
his  pipe  was  bottom  side  up.  He  was  a  little  short  man,  and  the 
Dublin  bells,  the  Tom  Moore  bells  were  ringing.  Where  Tom  Moore 
wrote  his  song,  the  old  man  stood  and  sang,  "Those  Evening  Bells, 
those  evening  bells  hold  me  until  their  music  tells  of  youth  and 
home  and  that  sweet  time  when  last  I  heard  their  soothing  chimes. 
Those  evening  bells,  those  evening  bells,  Oh,  ne'er  a  tale  their  music 
tells."  Before  he  finished  it,  I  was  singing  with  him,  and  when 
he  finished  I  said,  "I  know  that  song,  my  mother  taught  it  to  me 
when  I  was  a  wee  little  girL"  And  he  said  "You  must  have  had  a 
good  mother."  And  we  made  no  more  comment  about  it.  (Ap- 
plause) . 

I  could  stay  in  Ireland,  Oh,  I  could  stay  there  with  you  if  yon 
would  stay  with  me,  all  the  rest  of  the  night.  I  loved  Ireland;  I 
haven't  the  Irish  in  me,  but  I  know  they  were  that  warm-hearted  and 
kind  and  full  of  care-taking  and  I  got  a  lot  of  songs.  I  did  get  one 
thing  also  that  I  didn't  really  need.  The  Irish  with  whom  I  lived 
lived  largely  on  buttermilk  and  potatoes  and  I  gained  31  pounds, 
which  I  hadn't  any  need  of  at  all.  However,  I  forgave  them  that 
when  I  recounted  my  songs  and  realized  what  a  wealth  of  Irisb 
songs  I  had  first  hand,  and  all  the  Irish  people  knew,  and  how  did 
they  happen  to  all  know  them?  Why,  it  is  an  unwritten  law;  they 
learn  them  in  childhood.  But  do  our  Irish  children  learn  them 
over  here,  or,  because  we  are  mixing  bloods,  are  Jthey  losing  the  old 
Irish  songs?    Can  you,  as  Irish,  contribute  as  the'ltalians  do? 

Scotland — if  you  have  Scotch  blood  in  your,  you  are  glad  to  get 
to  Scotland,  as  I  was.  My  mother's  ancestors  were  named  Kirk- 
patrick  and  my  father's,  Buchanan,  so  on  both  sides  I  am  Scotch, 
and  I  went  first  to  the  home  of  Bobby  Bums,  for  he  is  the  Tom 
Moore  of  Scotland,  and  I  went  to  Dumfries,  where,  as  we  say,  he 
w^as  buried,  and  there  I  learned  the  history  of  Scotland's  greatest 
song,  I  think.  What  was  the  history  of  it?  It  is  a  little  story  that 
runs  like  thi.s:  I  was  traveling  all  alone;  I  promised  my  mother 
I  would  go  to  the  same  line  of  hotels  so  as  not  to  miss  the  mails,  so 
I  was  traveling  the  line  of  the  Kings  Arms  Hotel,  and  so  all  I  had 
to  do  was  to  sit  in  the  buss  marked  that  way  and  watch  the  people, 
and  if  you  watch  the  people  long  enough,  you  will  generally  see 
something  interesting.     Two  people  came  toward  me,  a  tall  lady 
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and  a  wee  little  man.  By  certain  signs  which  I  thought  were  cor- 
rect signs,  I  said  to  myself  that  they  were  husband  and  wife;  she 
was  bossing  him  and  telling  him  to  do  this  and  do  that  and  he  was 
minding  her;  and  I  said,  "He  is  not  an  American,'  'but  I  couldn't 
think  what  he  was.    They  talked  a  tongue  that  I  couldn't  locate. 

Finally — ^he  was,  he  was  on  the  step  and  she  was  inside  ,and  they 
started  to  the  hotel  and  I  didn't  expect  to  ever  ^e  them  again. 
Finally  I  was  in  my  room  and  the  man  came  up  and  said,  "Won't 
you  come  down  land  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  us.  T  went  down  and  there 
sat  the  tall  lady  and  the  little  man;  and  finally  he  said,  "Will  you 
have  a  walk  with  us?"  We  started  off  to  walk,  the  tall  lady  and  T, 
and  the  little  man  followed  and  we  walked  and  walked  and  walked, 
and  finally  we  stopped — ^I  learnjed  afterwards  it  was  six  miles — 
when  the  tall  lady  stopped  and  I  stopped  and  the  little  man  stopped, 
and  the  tall  lady  turned  to  the  little  man  and  said,  "Sing;"  and  of 
course  he  began  to  sing,  and  I  wonder  if  yon  know  what  the  song 
was  that  he  sang?  She  said  to  me  "Do  you  k<?n  where  you  are?"  (Do 
you  know  where  you  are?)  I  said  "No."  i'lie  said  "Have  you  ever 
heard  of  Maxwelton?"  I  said,  "Yes."  She  said  "Yon,  is  Maxwel- 
ton;"  and  she  pointed  to  a  little  church  and  said,  "About  28  years 
ago  he  and  I  were  married  in  yon  church  and  we  went  to  Australia 
and  we  have  not  been  back,  but  just  now  to  put  our  two  sons  in 
lOdinburgh  T'niversity,  and  we  could  not  return  to  Australia  until 
we  came  once  more  to  Maxwelton.  It  is  the  loveliest  spot  in  all 
the  world.  The  Imh  would  say  that  Killarney  -was  the  loveliest 
and  they  have  a  song  to  prove  it,  but  she  said  Maxwelton  was  and 
she  had  a  song  to  j)rove  that,  and  the  little  man  sang  a  song  of  Max- 
welton, and  when  he  had  sung  a  stanza,  she  joined  in  and  then  they 
sang  the  third  stanza,  and  when  they  had  finished  the  third  stanza 
and  the  last  strains  of  the  song  had  died  away,  I  looked  at  them 
and  the  two  were  crying  and  holding  each  other's  hands.  Finally 
she  turned  to  me  and  said.  "What  do  yon  think  of  that  song  in  your 
own  country?"    I  said,  "We  like  it."    "You  ken  you  don't." 

1  thought  that  was  a  strange  statement,  but  for  once  my  wits 
worked  and  I  said,  "We  think  so  much  of  that  song  in  our  own 
country  that  one  of  our  best  poets  has  said:  "They  sang  of  love  but 
not  of  war;  forgot  was  Britain's  glorj';  we  may  call  it  a  different 
name,  but  Ibey  all  sang  Annie  Laurie."  "Very  well,  very  well,"  she 
said;  and  then  she  asked  me  if  I  would  please  go  up  to  Edinburgh 
and  to  a  certain  place  in  the  T^niversity  and  find  the  proof  thai  the 
poets  had  decidcfl  that,  for  three  things  Annie  Laurie  should  be 
the  type  of  the  world's  best  love  .song,  which  I  did ;  T  went  tip  there 
and  they  said  when  they  met  in  Germany,  the  poefs  then  living,  from 
all  the  CQuntries,  that  for  three  things  which  are  essential.  Annie 
Laurie  shall  be  the  type  of  the  world's  best  love  song;  First,  chastity 
— that  means  cleanliness;  .second,  simplicity — that  means  a  song 
that  anybody  can  sing;  third,  the  proper  welding  of  words  and 
music,  Annie  Laurie  shall  be  the  type  of  the  world's  best  love  song. 

My  friends,  how  does  that  compare  with  last  year's  best  seller, 
called  "Oh,  You  Big  Beautiful  Doll?"  How  many  heard  of  that 
song — "Oh  You  Big  Beautiful  Doll?"  Well.  I  am  glad  your  hands 
come  up  just  a  little.    The  song  is  dead  now;  it  .should  never  have 
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beea  born;  it  is  dead  as  it  can  be.  But  while  it  was  being  snng, 
what  were  our  young  people  learning  to  build  up  character  on  for 
all  thje  years  to  come?  You  know  Annie  Laurie, — ^we  must  not 
stop. 

In  the  same  country  I  learned  another  lesson;  I  must  give  it  to 
you.  How  many  know  what  the  kilties  are?  Not  the  kind  the  ladies 
wore  last  year  or  the  ones  they  are  wearing  this  year,  but  the  instru- 
ments they  carry  to  make  music,  the  piebroch  and  bagpipe  and  all 
those  instruments.  I  was  invited  to  the  Kiltie  Band's  concert.  I 
said,  "I  will  come  gladly."  What  did  they  do?  They,  in  their  good 
nature,  provided  with  much  care  an  American  program.  I  thought 
they  were  going  to  sing  Scotch  airs.  What  was  the  first  song 
they  sang  for  me?  They  say  your  sins  will  find  you  out,  and  that 
first  song  they  sang  for  me  was  the  identical  song  which,  many, 
many  years  ago,  my  father  had  taken  and  torn  up  and  put  in  the 
fireplace;  they  sang  "After  the  Ball  is  Over,"  as  an  American  song. 
I  said,  "No,  no,  that  is  not  an  American  song."  They  said,  "Oh, 
yes,  an  American  wrote  it."  I  didn't  say  that  he  got  |85,000  for  the 
copyright,  but  I  simply  said,  "Nobody  sings  it  now;"  and  they  all 
laughed  at  me.  But  they  were  Scotch  and  I  might  as  well  have 
saved  my  breath.  They  said,  "You  ken  it  is  an  American  song."  The 
second  song  was  like  the  first,  "A  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  To- 
night." And  when  I  said,  "Yes,  yes,  that  is  an  American  song,  but 
we  don't  sing  it  any  more,"  they  laughed  and  said,  "You  ken  it  is 
an  American  song  and  we  paid  a  pound  to  an  American  to  teach 
it  to  us;"  and  then  they  played  the  last  song  and  I  applauded  from 
start  to  finish,  and  when  it  was  over  they  said,  "You  ken  we  learned 
that  song  in  Germany."  And  I  said,  "I  can't  help  it,  that  is  the 
best  of  all  our  American  songs."  I  think  the  Germans  had  taught 
it  to  the  Kilties  as  the  best  American  song  when  they  went  over 
there  on  a  two  weeks'  holiday. 

What  was  that  song?  I  shall  refer  to  it  in  just  a  moment.  I 
said,  "I  am  going  across  the  water  to  get  good  songs,  I  am  going 
home,  it  is  time  to  learn  my  own  country's  songs,"  and  I  had  had 
five  weeks'  vacation  and  I  started  for  home,  going  by  London  where 
the  greatest  home  song  that  ever  was  written  was  finished,  and  by 
an  American.    What  was  that  song? 

"Mid  pleasures  and  palaces,  where  e'er  I  roam, 

Be  it  ever  so  bumble,   tbere'a  no  place  like  home." 

A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there,  which,  seek 
through  the  world,  is  ne'er  met  with  elsewhere.  (Quotes  balance  of 
the  song).  And  that  was  written  by  John  Howard  Payne  when  he 
was  no  longer  an  American  citizen,  and  that  same  John  Howard 
Payne,  to  whom  we  once  said,  "You  cannot  be  an  American  citizen, 
you  have  been  a  traitor,"  we  finally  adopted  because  be  wrote  a 
great  American  song  and  sent  a  battleship  to  Africa  to  bring  back 
the  remains,  to  our  national  Capital,  where  they  now  lie.  Why? 
Because  he  wrote  the  greatest  American  home  song. 

I  went  to  Ijondon  for  one  other  reason,  to  get  the  exact  words 
of  "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee,"  and  com'wit  them  to  memory  before 
I  went  on  that  boat  again,  which  I  did.  Once  in  the  Harbor  of 
New  York,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  whom?    I  wrote  to  the  Presndent 
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of  thfi  United  States.  I  think  that  was  quite  a  brave  deed  of  mine, 
or  a  foolish  one,  or  both.  I  wrote  to  the  President  and  said  "Mr. 
President,  did  you  say" — (or  something  like  this) — "that  the  best  of 
our  songs  probably  come  from  the  old  slave  hymns  of  the  South?" 
The  President  wrote  back,  "I  did,"  and  signed  his  name.  Now 
■wasn't  that  rather  a  brief  letter?  But  that  President  had  been 
nagged  almost  to  death  because  he  had  entertained  that  great  n^ro 
teacher  in  the  White  House,  and  hundreds  of  fine  ladies  had  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  "How  dare  you  entertain  a  negro  in  the 
TVhite  House?"  And  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  was  the  man  who  signed 
that  letter,  probably  thought,  "Here  is  another  woman  trying  to  find 
fault  with  me,  and  so  he  said  "I  did ;"  but  being  a  woman,  I  wanted 
another  word  and  had  it.  i  wrote  to  him  and  said,  "Will  you  please 
tell  me  how  to  go  about  it  to  get  those  songs?"  And  he  wrote  back 
A  letter  at  length  and  told  me  what  to  do.  Mainly  he  said,  connect 
with  Booker  T.  Washington;  whose  name  I  speak  with  the  utmost 
reverence.  Dr.  Washington  whose  earthly  career  vanished  from  our 
understanding,  we  will  say,  last  fall,  wrote  me  this  letter,  very 
brief:  "If  you  are  sincere,  I  will  help  you  to  get  the  genuine  old 
slave  hymns,"  and  signed  his  name.  I  wrote  back,  "T  am  sincere;" 
and  he  helped  me  all  the  winter. 

I  must  take  but  the  briest  time,  but  1  must  teU  you  one  bit  of  what 
I  got.  He  told  me  to  go  to  Fiske  University.  How  many  heard  of 
Piske  University,  where  the  colored  people  have  a  high  class  educa- 
tional institution?  He  told  me  to  go  there,  and  let  them,  the  Fiske 
Jubilee  singers — how  many  heard  of  them — ^let  those  singers  take 
me  around;  and  they  finally  took  me  to  a  camp  meeting,  a  negro 
camp  meeting.  How  many  have  ever  been  to  a  negro  camp  meeting? 
Good.  In  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  not  long  ago,  I  said,  "How 
many  have  ever  been  to  a  negro  camp  meeting?"  And  they  said 
■"Huh,"  as  though  everybody  had  been.  Just  a  little  while  ago  T 
was  up  in  Montreal  and  said,  "How  many  have  ever  been  to  a  negro 
camp  meeting?"  And  not  one  person  put  up  his  hand;  they  looked 
blank  as  if  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  But  I  learned,  in 
a  negro  camp  meeting,  how  their  old  songs  were  built.  I  was  taken 
to  the  door  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Work,  two  people  out  of  Fiske  Uni- 
versity, left  there  and  told  that  I  would  be  called  for  in  time.  I 
was  passed  to  the  first  negro  usher;  that  u.sher  passed  me  to  the 
next,  that  usher  to  the  next,  and  finally  I  was  lead  up  to  the  "mourn- 
ers' bench,"  the  only  person  on  the  mourners'  bench,  and  I  was  left 
there.  The  meeting  began.  Four  ministers  stood;  they  all  took 
texts,  all  announced  them  and  all  began  to  preach  at  once,  and  it 
was  truly  a  case  of  "the  survival  of  the  fittest."  At  the  end  of  about 
two  hours,  three  ministers  dropped  down,  continuing,  however  with 
this  sort  of  thing,  "Hallelujah,  bress  de  Lord,"  and  kept  it  up  so 
loudly  that  the  last  minister  could  scarcely  be  heard ;  but  T  could 
hear  him  and  he  did  what  they  always  do,  he  turned.  When  he 
no  longer  could  talk,  his  text  was  turned  into  a  song,  and  the  text 
was,  "Wash  Me  and  I  Shall  be  Whiter  Than  Snow,"  the  favorite 
text  of  the  negro,  and  he  turned  his  text  "Wash  Me  and  I  Shall  Be 
Whiter  Than  Snow," — I  was  not  surprised  at  that,  for  his  noise  had 
been  half  singing  for  the  last  hour,  but  I  was  surprised  when  that 
great  audience  all  began  to  hum  the  tesrt,  humming  It  all  over  the 
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church,  and  harmoniziag  it  beautifully.  I  did  not  kuow  whether 
to  laugh  or  cry,  I  think  I  didn't  do  either,  and  finally  they  began 
to  weep  and  to  sway.  1  atterwards  heard  they  were  getting  the 
power,  and  finally  one  little  lady  jumped  up,  1  could  see  the  little 
bonnet  tied  neatly  on  her  chin,  and  she  ran  up  the  aisle  and  made 
stiaight  for  me  where  1  sat  on  the  mourners'  bench.  When  I 
saw  fciiie  was  coming,  1  rose  and  she  put  her  hands  up  on  my  shoul- 
ders and  she  said,  "Honey,  am  you  a  Christian?"  Now  that  is  a 
hard  question  to  put  to  anyone.  We  can  say  we  hope  we  are,  but 
she  wanted  me  to  tell  and  1  ventured  and  said,  "Yes,  yes,  I  am." 
"Praise  de  Lord,  de  white  girl  am  a  Christian."  "Oo  hoom,"  from  all 
the  audience.  Again  she  sang  it,  "Praise  de  Ix)rd,  de  white  girl  am 
a  Christian,"  and  again  they  all  harmonized  a  little  chorus.  Vou 
notice  she  took  the  tune  the  minister  had  taken,  "Wash  Me  and  I 
iShall  be  Whiter  Than  Snow,"  "Praise  de  Lord,  de  white  girl  am  a 
Christian." 

At  11  o'clock  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Work  came  for  me  and  Mr.  Work 
yaid,  "Have  you  learned  anything?"  I  said,  "I  think  so."  'He  said, 
'•Now  if  you  could  go  every  Sunday  night,  the  last  minister  would 
add  his  text  and  keep  the  original  tune;  the  result  would  be  the 
winter's  folk  .song,  sometimes  50  or  (50  stanzas."  He  said,  "Now 
you  thought  the  song  was  so  strange,  because  the.  stanzas  are  all 
Nejtaratcd. "  1  said,  "it  was,  but  now  1  understand."  The  tirst  stanza 
was  the  liist  minister's  text: 

"Littie  David  was  a  shepherd; 
But  he  killpd  Goliath." 

The  iitxt  sliiiii'.a  was  ilic  third  iiiiiiister's  text: 

".Joshua  was  the  son  of  Nun, 

And   uevcr  quit   till   his  work  was  done." 

The  next  stanza  was  the  third  minister's  text: 

■'I  done  told  you  once, 
I  done  told  you  twice. 
There's  a  sinner  in  hell 
For  shooting  dice." 

That  makes  a  standard  old  negro  song.  If  you  want  to  hear  it 
beautifully  sung  by  the  Fiske  .Jubilee  Quartette,  get  it  as  a  Victor 
i*ecord  called,  "Little  David,"  the  prettiest,  T  think,  of  all  the  old 
negro  folk  songs.  Also  you  can  get  "Swing  low,  sweet  chariot," 
"Come  for  me,  carry  me  home,"  "Oh,  look  at  the  Lord,"  (singing  the 
song). 

What  is  that?  "Rag  time."  They  say  "Mrs.  Morgan,  is  all  rag- 
time bad?"  And  I  say  "No  rag-time  is  bad.  It  is  tiresome  to  hear 
only  rag-time,  rag-time  all  the  while,  but  it  is  the  filthy  words  talked 
to  the  rag-time  that  makes  them  intolerable.  And  let  me  whisper 
this,  "The  negroes  give  us  the  beautiful  rag-time  quality,  the  words 
of  the  forbidding  songs  are,  in  the  main,  written  by  white  people. 

But  there  was  a  white  man  who  understood  the  negro,  he  under- 
stood why  he  liked  rag-time,  but  he  never  thought  of  writing  dirty 
words.    He  came  from  your  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  proud 
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you  should  be  of  him.  He  is  our  best  American  old-song  writer, 
Stephen  C.  Foster,  who  was  bom  in  Pittsburgh,  and  Stephen  0. 
Foster  wrote  that  third  song,  of  which  I  told  you,  that  the  Kiltie 
Band  played.  He  wrote  a  lot  of  songs.  He  wrote  "My  Old  Ken- 
tucky Home"  and  "Old  Dog  Tray,"  which  Abraham  Lincoln  loved 
so  much,  and  "Nellie  Was  a  Lady,"  and  "Ole  Black  Joe."  Then  I 
think  the  best  of  all  his  songs  was  that  song  which  he  wrote  and 
told  of  the  "Old  Folks  at  Home,"  and  said  in  the  chorus: 

"All  the  world  ia  sad  and  dreary, 

Everywhere  I  roam; 
Oh,  darkies,  how  my  heart  grows  weary. 

Far  from  the  old  folks  at  home." 

Another  homesick  song,  very  much  as  you  see,  like  the  homesick 
song  of  the  Italians.  I»  there  anybody  liere — what  a  foolish  ques- 
tion— who  does  not  know  "Way  Down  on  the  Suwanne  River?"  Who 
cannot  join  in  on  a  stanza?  I  would  sing  it  all,  but  for  lack  of  time, 
but  we  may  neve"r  meet  again;  you  have  some  memories  that  I  can- 
not possibly  have;  some  of  yon  have  children,  which  T  have  not, 
and  then  you  have  that  great  experix^nce  of  which  I  am  bereft,  and 
some  of  you  are  singers  of  long  time  past  and  have  laid  it  by  for 
some  years,  saying,  "Oh,  I  don't  sing  any  more,  T  have  gotten  out 
of  the  habit  of  it."  If  that  is  true,  come  back  to-night  on  this  best 
of  our  American  folk  songs,  "Way  Down  Upon  the  Suwannee  River." 
It  is  like  "Annie  Laurie."  Old  people  sing  it  but  think  of  a  different 
name  than  Annie  Laurie,  perhaps. 

Now  I  don't  think  of  the  Suwannee  River  when  I  say  "Way  down 
upon  the  Suwannee  River;  I  was  bom  on  the  old  Wisconsin  River 
and  I  think  "Way  Out  Upon  the  Old  Wisconsin,"  and  you  think  of 
some  other  river,  may  be,  but  we  will  all  sing  "Way  Down  Upon  the 
Suwannee  River;"  all  sing,  ever^'body.  (Mrs.  Morgan  sang,  the 
audience  joining). 

If  there  ia  one  place  above  another  where  that  song  ia  supremely 
fit,  it  is  the  farm  home  and  I  didn't  wonder  when  we  heard  our 
friend  say  to-night  that  he  wouldn't  sell  the  farm,  that  the  children 
wouldn't  permit  it.  Mr.  Morgan  has  said  to  me  "I  am  so  sorry  my 
father  and  mother  looked  with  yearning  toward  the  city;  we  chil- 
dren want  the  farm,"  and  I  think  of  you  people  as  having  a  tre- 
mendous influence  with  songs  like  that,  because  you  have  something 
lermanent  in  your  home,  around  which  all  those  songs  may  be 
i)uilt  for  the  children  for  all  the  year.s  ahead. 

At  Fanners'  Week  a  year  ago,  a  young  man  came  to  me  and  said 
"Mrs.  Morgan,  I  don't  think  you  like  love  .songs."  I  said,  "Oh,  non- 
sense, if  I  didn't  like  love  songs  I  wouldn't  be  Mrs.  Morgan,"  but  he 
thought  I  didn't  like  them  because  I  had  beeu  finding  fault  with  the 
<'heap  ones.  When  he  asked  me,  "What  sort  of  songs  shall  I  aend 
to  my  young  lady,  you  have  converted  her?"  I  said,  "She  wants 
good,  clean  love  songs:"  and  T  gave  him  a  list  of  good  clean  love 
songs,  including  "The  Rosary."  one  of  the  old  time  love  songs.  Last 
August  I  was  in  his  home  at  Chautauqua.  I  was  speaking  at 
Chautauqua  Lake  and  we  had  a  tremendous  audience,  fi.OOO,  and  we 
all  sang  and  sang,  and  at  the  close  a  young  man  came  up  and  said, 
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"Won't  yon  come  out  and  see  me ;  see  my  little  house?  I  have  got  a 
fine  little  home  out  here."  And  it  was  not  the  house  he  wanted  me 
to  see  at  all,  for  in  that  little  wee  cradle  lay  a  little  wee  boy,  and 
he  said,  "Mrs.  Morgan,  that  kid  is  not  going  to  be  raised  on  rag- 
time."   I  didn't  say  a  word. 

It  was  at  the  same  Farmers'  Week,  as  old  Uncle  Ezra,  as  every- 
body in  New  York  State  learned  to  call  him,  came  up  to  me  totter- 
ing, 86  years  old,  and  said,  "Mrs.  Morgan,  I  love  the  songs  you  have 
been  singing  and  asking  us  to  sing.  I  made  a  special  effort  to  get 
to  Farmers'  Week  this  year.  Mrs.  Morgan,  I  don't  believe  I  will 
ever  be  able  to  make  it  again.  I  want  to  say  something,  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan, you  are  not  singing  enough  of  the  songs  of  the  homeland;  I 
want  you  to  sing  more  of  the  songs  of  the  homeland."  It  took  me 
a  full  minute  to  know  what  he  meant  by  the  songs  of  the  homeland, 
and  then  I  understood.  The  young  man  who  was  about  to  build  an 
earthly  home,  wanted  fitting  songs  to  raise  the  little  boy  on;  the 
old  man  had  lived  his  earthly  life  and  wanted  songs  describing  his 
home  in  the  world  to  come,  and  he  said  "Will  you  sing  one  if  you 
know  any?"  I  said  "I  will."  We  went  in  and  closed  the  door  and 
he  b^an  to  sing  and  I  sat  and  listened,  and  he  sang  a  song  which 
I  think  a  gi-eat  deal  of,  because  it  is  the  first  hymn  that  I  remember 
my  mother  and  father  singing,  and  I  sang  it  with  him,  and  Mr.  Van 
Renslaer  said  that  the  prettiest  sight  of  all  Farmers'  Week  was  the 
grown  people  going  back  and  forth  to  lectures,  stopping  at  that  door 
and  listening  to  the  old  man  singing  and  joining  in  the  chorus. 

Last  Easter  Day  I  started  to  see  old  Uncle  Ezra  because  I  was 
near  Syracuse,  where  he  lived,  and  his  daughter-in-law  came  to  the 
door  and  said,  "Mrs.  Morgan,  he  has  passed  on ;  I  didn't  know  yonr 
address,  or  I  should  have  sent  you  word.  He  pasf>ed  on  but  left  yon 
this  message,"  and  she  handed  me  the  message.  He  had  said,  "Mrs. 
Morgan,  don't  forget,  wherever  you  go,  to  tell  all  the  people  to  sing 
the  songs  of  the  homeland  in  their  homes  and  their  churches  and 
their  schools;"  and  everytime  since  I  have  said  to  the  people,  "Let 
us  sing  old  Uncle  Ezra's  song,  the  song  that  you  know  and  I  know." 
We  will  sdng  one  stanza,  not  in  memory  of  him,  but  because  we  all 
know  something  of  what  it  means.  It  begins  "There  is^a  land  that 
is  fairer  than  day,"  and  the  chorus  is  "In  the  sweet  bye  and  bye." 
Sing  it  if  you  know  it ;  some  of  you  don't,  but  most  of  us  do.  (The 
stanza  was  sung). 

Just  one  more,  and  that  is  the  hymn  best  known  of  all  the  hymns 
in  all  the  world.  The  hymns  are  love  songs  too,  as  you  well  know. 
Not  long  ago  Mr.  Morgan  and  I  took  a  trip  to  the  Holyland,  to 
Palestine,  and  there  they  took  great  delight,  apparently,  in  point- 
ing out  to  us  just  where  this  incident  of  the  Old  Testament  hap- 
pened, and  just  where  that  happened,  of  the  Old  Testament  es- 
pecially. You  know  the  fact  is,  they  cannot  possibly  know  just  the 
spot,  but  it  makes  so  little  difference.  When  we  came  to  Bethlehem. 
they  said  "This  is  surely  the  place  where  Jacob  had  his  dream;" 
and  I  said  to  myself  "May  be  it  is,  it  doesn't  make  much  difference 
to  me."  I  looked  at  the  little  chapel  marking  the  spot.  But  I  re 
memberetl  two  things,  one  that  Sarah  Flower  Adams,  when  her  sister 
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died,  as  we  say,  said  "There  is  no  God,  there  is  no  Ood,  else  I  should 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer,  the  last  of  my  family  gone  and  I  alone." 
She  withdrew  from  what  is  called  the  Church  of  England  and  two 
years  later  she  said,  "There  must  be  a  great  controlling  love,"  and 
in  her  dairy,  she  put  a  stanza: 

"Nearer  my  God  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee, 
E'en  though    it  be  a  cross 

That  raiseth  me. 
Still  all  my  song  shall  be. 

Nearer  my  God  to  Thee." 

She  writes  about  two  years  later,  she  was  reading  the  story  of 
"Jacob  and  His  Dream,"  how  angels  pointed  the  way,  which  way  to 
go,  when  he  was  in  a  dilemma,  and  laying  himself  down  to  sleep, 
thought  he  saw  these  angels  connecting  heaven  and  earth,  and  she 
said  "I  don't  doubt  Jacob's  dream,  but  I  do  know  there  are  angels  in 
my  life  showing  me  which  way  to  go,"  and  she  wrote  some  more 
stanzas  paralleling  Jacob's  Dream: 

"Though  like  the  wanderer. 

The  sun  gone  down; 
Darkness  be  over  me. 

My  rest  a  stone. 
Yet  in  my  dreams  I'd  be. 
Nearer  my  God  to  Thee 

Nearer  to  Thee." 

For  Jacob,  you  know,  erected  a  little  tomb  and  called  it  Bethel- 
House  of  God:        .^^„  „itj,  ^y  ^^^5„|j  j^^^^^j. 

Bright  with  Thy  praise; 
Out  of  my  stony  grief. 

Bethel  I'll  raise; 
So  by  my  woes  to  be. 
Nearer  my  God  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee." 

She  little  dreamed  that  she  was  writing  a  hymn;  least  of  all  did 
she  dream  that  she  was  writing  the  hymn  that  is  the  best  known 
hymn  in  all  the  world  to-day.  T  have  heard  it  in  thirty  languages, 
and  if  you  call  the  languages  of  the  East  Indian  ten  languages,  T 
have  heard  it  in  forty,  and  it  is  sung  in  as  many  more  languages  and 
dialects.  It  is  the  Universal  Prayer.  Evervbody.  sooner  or  later, 
feels  in  his  heart,  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee."  Whatever  we  may 
say  about  it.  we  all  have  a  prayer  and  that  is  prettv  nearly  the 
language.  That  is  why  we  sing  it,  I  think.  Let's  sing  one  stanza 
of  the  world's  best  known  hymn,  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee."  (The 
stanza  was  sung). 

Just  another  word  or  two,  and  theu  I  have  finished  for  to-night. 
That  song  I  told  you  was  Sarah  Flower  Adams',  but  I  didn't  say  so 
in  my  own  heart.  I  remembered  that  she  wrote  it.  What  did  I 
think?    T  remembered  when  I  was  fourteen  my  mother  whom  they 
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say  is  not  living,  but  who  is  living  so  powerfully  as  all  good  mothers 
must  always  live,  in  her  children,  ray  mother  said  to  me,  when  I  was 
fourteen,  "Daughter,  take  a  hymn  and  grow  up  with  it."  I  didn't 
know  what  she  meant,  but  mother  kept  at  it  and  helped  me  choose 
one,  and  she  helped  me  choose  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee."  At  fif- 
teen I  didn't  understand,  but  I  committed  it  to  memory.  At  twenty 
I  didn't  understand;  only  at  thirty  did  I  understand  only  a  little, 
but  now  that  I  am  forty  or  so  very  near  it,  I  can  understand  as  I 
certainly  could  not  before  my  mother  went  to  her  great  rest  only 
three  years  ago,  after  sitting  for  twenty-five  yeiarg  in  an  invalid's 
chair,  not  moving,  all  sunshine,  all  sweetness,  and  singing  "Nearer 
My  God  to  Thee." 

What  did  I  think  of  when  T  saw  Bethel  in  Palestine?  I  thought 
of  what  mother  said,  "Take  a  hymn  and  grow  up  with  it,"  and 
that  was  my  hymn.  Oh,  I  want  to  urge  upon  you  the  bravery  to  say. 
when  you  hear  the  song  that  does  not  live,  "Why  sing  it,  it  can't  do 
you  any  good?"  And  then  the  strength  to  say  "There  is  a  song  I'd 
be  glad  if  you  knew,"  and  suggest  that  song  and  use  your  influence 
in  the  church  and  the  school  and  the  community,  and  most  of  all  in 
your  own  home,  to  wipe  out  the  foolish,  meaningless  passing  songs, 
substituting  the  songs  that  live  so  that  we,  as  American  people  shall 
grow  up  a  singing  people,  binding  together  as  I  think  little  else  can 
bind,  the  human  heart. 

Thank  you  for  staying  so  long;  thank  you  for  responding,  and 
if  ever  I  can  help  you  to  find  your  particular  song  in  your  particu- 
lar mind,  as  I  have  rather  a  good  chance  to  do  in  New  York  and  am 
doing  every  week,  drop  me  just  a  postal,  if  you  will,  to  Columbia 
University,  and  say,  "T  would  like  to  get  hold  of  such  and  such  a 
song,  will  you  find  it  for  me?"  It  will  be  my  deep  happiness  to  re- 
spond and  send  it  back  to  you.  I  am  your  co-worker  in  a  sense 
way  beyond  anything  I  can  tell  you  to-night.  Thank  you  very 
much.     (Applause). 


The  CHAIRMAN:  T  am  sure  you  have  all  agreed  with  what  I 
said,  that  the  last  would  be  the  best.  And  now  we  come  to  the  clos- 
ing moments  of  our  Institute  and  I  think  it  only  right  that  our  Di- 
rector of  Institutes,  Mr.  Carothers,  should  close  the  evening. 

MR.  CAROTHERS:  Friends,  this  closes  the  three  days'  session 
of  our  Normal  Institute.  Wiiile  perhaps  the  time  dragge<l  alonjr 
slowly  with  some  of  you.  to  me,  this  being  the  first  Institute  I  have 
conducted  under  my  recent  appointment,  the  time  has  slipped  swiftly 
l)y.  We  have  enjoyed  the  lectures  we  have  heard  here.  I  am  sure, 
as  much  so  as  the  one  you  have  just  heard  from  our  present  enter- 
tainer, Mrs.  Morgan.  We  will  now  have  this  Normal  Institute 
closed  by  a  benediction  pronounced  by  Dr.  Ferguson. 

DR.  FERGUSON:  May  the  love  of  God  and  the  grace  of  onr 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit  abide  with 
us  all  foievermore,  Amen. 

C.  11  CAROTHERS. 
Director. 
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